Scaling  the  Heights  on  a  Mountain  of  Prunes 

//'j  an  Arduous  Trail 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 

UL.I>  of  prunes,"  la  a  stock 
phrase — but  have  you  ever 
heard  it  applied  to  a  build- 
ing, say  30  by  100  feet?  And 
this  building:,  mind  you,  is 
not  an  association  packing 
house,   but  what   the  owner 

 refers     to     <Asually     as  a 

"bin." 

"We  have  another  smaller  bin.  but 
that  holds  only  about  100  tons."  con- 
fessed Arthur  Swall  rather  apologeti- 
cally. 

We  were  standing  on  top  of  a  moun- 


IARGE  scale  fruit  production  involves  difficulties 
J  that  would  terrify  any  but  the  brave  and  well- 
financed.  Yet,  with  a  "little  matter"  of  500  tons  of 
prunes  now  on  hand  and  complete  returns  from  the 
1922  crop  not  yet  received,  the  Swall  Land  Company 
of  Tulare  County  is  planning  to  set  out  an  additional 
acreage  of  deciduous  fruit  this  season.  Which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  Arthur  Swall,  the  manager 
of  this  big  ranch,   is  not  easily  panic-stricken. 


ter  luck  another  time,"  he  (mints  out. 
The  Swall  company  la  planning  to  set 
out  this  year  eighty  acres  of  orchards, 
iitcluding  "cots,"  freestone  peaches, 
plums  and  early  apples,  all  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Los  Angeles  market.  Mr. 
SwaH«  believes  the  ptienomenal  growth 
,oC  Lios  Angeles  will  cmitinue.  resulting 
In-  itxtreasing  demand  for  these  fruits 
at  good  prices.  "The  rising  cost  of 
orchard  property  near  the  city,  the 
limited  close-in  area  of  irrigated  land 
and  the  growing  population,  all  spell 
opportunity  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  my  estimation,"  says  Swall. 
"These  constantly- Increasing  hordes  of 
people  must  be  fed.  Even  our  land  is 


high  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  our  pro- 
duction per  acre  In  proportion  to  lanM 
values  ;i8  compared  to  other  dlfltrlrt^i 
is  a  point  in  our  favor.  (Improve)! 
orchard  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Swall  ranch  are  \'alued  at  from  t700  to 
$1500  per  acre,  depending  on  various 
factors.) 

This  Interesting  orchard  property 
was  founded  nearly  forty  years  ago  by 
the  father  of  the  present  owners- 
three  brothers.  The  brothers,  who 
now  operate  it  as  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, have  carried  out  a  pre-arranged 
program  of  expansion.  The  original  300 
acre  property  has  grown  to  900  acres, 
of  which  about  500  acres  Is  In  prunes, 
practically  all  of  which  will  be  In  bear- 
ing by  next  year.  Canning  peachw 
100  acres  is  devoted  to  grapes,  mostly 
Thompsons  and  Malagas.  Some  alfalfa 
nIsD  Is  raised. 

Pork    production    Is    an  Interesting 
side  line.    It  Is  customary  to  keep  sev- 
eral hundred  head  of  hogs,  which  havi- 
the  run  of  the  orchards  after  the  har- 
vest season,  picking  up  a  good  deal  of 
cull   fruit.     Later   they   are  conflncl 
and    finished    off    on    com  which 
raised    on    the    ranch,    threshed    ar.  , 
ground.     At  one  time  upwards  of 
head    of    hogs    were  "maintained,  I' 
the  herd  now  numbers  less  than  2< 
The    hoft.s    .ire    marketed    through  tl.-; 


The  two  youngest 
members  of  the 
rancher's  family 
and  Bing,  their 
canine  frierid.  The 
young  man  has 
worked  here  20 
years. 


tain  of  prunes,  upon  which  we  had 
climbed  at  our  guide's  suggestion. 
Prunes  to  right  of  us,  prunes  to  left  of 
us,  prunes  everywhere. 

"This  pile  did  look  larger,"  he  added, 
"but  it's  pretty  well  settled  now.  I 
should  judge  we  had  al>out  400  tons 
here." 

Swall  stooped  and  gathered  up  a 
double  handful  of  the  fruit.  "These 
are  all  Robe  de  Sargents."  he  ex- 
plained. "A  very  high  percentage  of 
them  will  run  40-50,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  favor  this  variety.  The 
trade  demands  large  prunes  and  th. 
Robes,  In  this  district,  seem  to  us 
the  best-paying  proposition.  We  have 
this  year  about  100  tons  of  French 
prunes,  however,  and  we  also  raise 
Tragedy  plums  for  fresh  shipment,  our 
orchards  being  inter-planted  to  facili- 
tate pollination. 

"I  certainly  hope  we  come  out  better 
on  other  products  than  we  did  on  those 
Tragedy  plums  this  year.  They  lived 
up  to  their  name  all  right,  as  far  as 
our  shipments  were  concerned.  I 
figure  we  would  have  been  Just  $5000 
ahead  if  we  had  dumped  them  and  let 
them  rot.  Our  sales  .sheets  were  com- 
posed largely  of  red  ink."  Swall 
blames  high  freight  rates- and  unsatis- 
factory transportation  conditions  in 
part  for  the  Tragedy  tragedy,  and  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  fight  to 
secure  more  favorable  rates  to  the 
Elast. 

PLANTING  NEW  ACREAGE 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to 
become  discouraged  as  a  result  of  this 
year's  experience.    "We  may  have  bet- 


This  is  the  ranch  office, 
which  contains  the  latest 
and  best  equipment. 


Partial  view  of  the 
SwaU  dehydrator. 
It  cost  nearly  $S0,- 
000  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the 
State. 


Farm  Bureau  auction  departmen. 
which  has  l>een  such  a  grcot  succesft 
in  Tulare  County.  Needless  to  say. 
Swall  is  an  active  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  visitor  Is  Impressed  by  the  stock 
bams  ^nd  corrals,  the  latter  among 
the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  He  won- 
ders at  the  presence  of  this  fine  equip- 
ment, now  idle,  and  is  informed  that 
at  one  time  cattle  raising  was  one  of 
the  principal  activities.  More  than  100 
milch  cows,  alone,  once  had  their  home 
on  this  ranch.  But,  although  the  orch- 
ards and  fields  unquestionably  bene- 
fited greatly  by  the  large  quantities  of 
nuinure  thus  made  available,  this  part 
of  the  business  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  labor  conditions. 

THAT   LABOR  PROBLEM 

And  here  we  have  the  crux  of  the 
many  problems  which  might  tend  to 
keep  the  operator  of  a  big  ranch  aVakc 
nights.  Labor,  spelled  with  a  capital  L 
—scarce  when  most  sorely  needed,  high- 
priced  at  all  times  and  mostly  Ineffi- 
cient— well,  Swall  shows  us  what  It 
means  to  him  when  he  says:  "If  it 
weren't  for  tractors,  dehydrators  and 
other  labor-saving  equipment.  1  would 
be  Inclined  to  throw  up  my  hands  and 
quit." 

Not   that   some  good   men   arc  not 
available!      There    are    several  em- 
ployees on  the  Swall  ranch  who  have 
been  at  work  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  one  man  who  has  been  employed 
off    and    on    for    more    than  twenty 
years.     Two    of    the    tractor  drivers 
were  laid  off  this  season  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  five  years  becaus. 
the   necessity   for  economoxing. 
that  is  •  pretty  good  Indication  of 
recent  trials  of  the  San  Joaquin  V» 
fruit  grower— which,  by  •  the  way. 
not  yet  past.       :  fConlinMfd  on  f'l 
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"Angora  Agriculture" — New  Northwest  Industry 

Mohair  Goats  Offer  Practical  Aid  in  Clearing  Pacific  Slope  Cutover  Lands, 
Controlling  JVeeds  and  Maintaining  Soil  Fertility 


N  States  where  climatic  con- 
ditions make   pasturage  and 
browse    plentiful,  Angora 
goats    are    being    utilized  in 
various  useful  ways.  Clear- 
ing land   of  brush   has  been 
accepted  as  their  chief  func- 
tion;    but     when     they  iire 
recognized  at  their  true  value 
and  accorded  the  same  care  as  sheep, 
they  become  an  aid  to  agriculture  in 
miiny  ways. 

Over  a  period  of  a  dozen  years,  Wil- 
liam Riddell  and  Sons,  Oregon  farmers, 
have  found  that  Angora  goats  were 
more  profitable  in  building  up  grain 
Jjinds,  increasing  the  crop  yield  and  in 
cash  returns  from  mohair  produced 
th;in  any  other  class  of  livestock. 

Jn  1923,  only  se  venty-seyen  d^iys 
•were  required  to  grow  wheat  on  their 
farm.  The  writer  photographed  two 
adjoining  fields  on  July  16,  during 
wiicHt  harvest.  Goats  had  been  pas- 
tured on  these  land?!  until  May  1,  then 
transferred  to  open  pasture  and  wood- 
lot  browse,  while  the  grain  was 
growiftg.  After  harvest  they  were  at 
once  turned  on  the  stubble. 

GOATS  INCREASE  YIELD 
The  two  fields  are  adjoining  and  the 
■oil  is  the  same  in  each.  Yield  on  the 
land  "goated"  ran  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre;  on  the  land 
not  so  pastured  the  yield  was  twelve 
to  fourteen  bushels.  Rape  was  sown 
■with  the  grain  seeding.  The  goats 
were  put  on  as  soon  as  the  seed 
•prtnited  and  kept  down  the  weeds  as 
•well  as  the  springing  grain  until  the 
■talk  began  to  run  up  and  the  plants 
were  well  established. 

In  the  grain -growing  season  the 
rape  remains  somewhat  dormant,  but 
•with  the  firpt  fall  rain  furnishes  lux- 
uriant green  feed  which  lasts  through- 
out the  winter  and  supplies  a  turn- 
over of  humus  for  the  next  plowing. 

Tramping  the  soil  after  seeding,  the 
goats  cover  srfds  not  fully  turned  un- 
der by  the'  drill.  Their  droppings 
fertilize  the  soil,  their  hoofs  mulch  it 
and  pack  the  seed-bed. 

Scarcely  any  weeds  developed  and 
the  grain  grew  so  rapidly  and  high 
that  the  Riddells  wondered  it  they 
could  save  it  in  good  position  .for  the 
harvester  because  of  the  danger  of  the 
crop  being  blown  down.  It  must  be 
understood  that  this  Is  not  the  re-sult 
of  a  single  season's  work  by  Angora 
■ruats,  but  is  the  condition  of  the  land 
after  several  years,  of  such  soiling  and 
crop  methods. 


By  A.  C. 

Prominent  Goat  Authority  a 
Kdward   G.  Riddell   states  that  the 
land   has   become   mealy   and  mellow, 
losing  its  slaty,  slick  appearance.  He 
states: 

"There  is  no  animal  on  the  farm  that 
has  a  better  future  in  a  financial  way 
than  the  Angora  goat,  if  properly 
utilized,  a^d  there  is  no  better  agri- 
cultural worker  in  this  country,  if 
given  a  square  deal.  It  has  proved 
that  the  Angora  goat  Is  the  peer  of 
any  animal  in  building  up  cultivated 
land." 

Investigation  over  a.  period  of  years 


GAGE 

nd  Editor  Angora  Journal. 

during  the  war.  disease  and  drouth, 
there  exists  a  good  and  growing  mar- 
ket for  American  growers  of  mohair. 

Gradual  growth  of  the  industry  is 
shown  by  the  last  census.  AV'hile  sheep 
decreased  in  the  United  States — 18,- 
000,000  in  the  1&10-20  period — goats  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  60,000 
each  year. 

Unlimited  areas  available  for  goat 
raising  are  to  be  found  in  the  far 
West.  In  the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  abandoned  farms  are  being  re- 
stored to  good  condition  by  use  of  An- 
goras   in    clearing    brushbound  fields 


The.te  fine  Angora  bucks  stand  r 
cultural  problems — Gi 

shows  that  Angoras  do  "not  injure 
growing  grain.  Kor  weed  eradication,, 
they  have  no  equal.  Cornflower  and 
plantain  do  not  mature  seed  when 
there  are  goats  in  the  fiekl.  because 
these  industrious  little  animals  clip  the 
plants  off  to  the  last  sprout.  Goats 
work  on  the  taller  weeds,  letting  the 
smaller  growth  get  well  rooted  before 
it  is  grazed. 

They  help  pack  the  ground  and  do 
not  weigh  enough  to  injure  the  spring- 
ing seed  in  its  germination.  Proofs  of 
Riddell's  statements  are:  Crops  in- 
creased; land  made  richer,  more  readi- 
ly worked  and  friable;  bigger  and  bet- 
ter goats,  with  larger  clips  of  mohair. 

With  present  world  supplies  of  mo- 
hair reduced  by  war  conditions  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  have  decimated  Anatoli- 
an herds;  diminished  herds  in  South 
Africa,    caused    by    restricted  markets 


e.ady  to  solve  many  vexed  agri- 
ve  them  a  chance! 

and  making  them  again  productive. 

Forest  lands  are  being  cut  over  in 
the  Northwest  at  the  rate  of  180.000 
acres  a  year,  in  Washington;  and  100,- 
000  acres  in  Oregon.  Little  of  this 
land  is  being  utilized,  yet  nearly  all 
of  it,  whether  rocky  .or  cultivable,  is 
suited  to  Angora  goats.  Reforestation 
is  being  considered  by  Congress  and  is 
declared  to  be  an  important  national 
problem;  yet  millions  of  Angora  goats 
coirid  be  put  to  work  profitably  on 
these  immense  cut-over  tracts,  now 
lying  idle  and  unproductive. 

Whatever  the  areas  of  cut-over 
lands  may  be  (estimated  at  over  200.- 
000,000  acres)  in  the  United  States,  the 
acreage  constantly  is  being  increased 
by  lumbering  operations  and  not  one 
acre  in  fifty  is  being  utilized  after  the 
timber  is  taken  off. 

Much  of  this  land  is  not  cultivable. 


but  practically  all  of  it  is  available 
and  suitable  for  goat  range,  whether 
rocky  or  otherwise.  Management,  how- 
ever, is  a  vital  factor. 

The  statement  that  goats  can  be 
turned  out  on  such  lands  and  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  is  a  fallacy. 

Goats  require  flock  supervisiDn. 
Their  fleeces  get  caught  in  wild  growth 
and  the  animal  perishes  if  not  released. 
In  browsing,  they  stand  upright, 
reaching  leaves  and  twigs  to  a  height 
of  six  feet.  A  forefoot  may  be  caugiit 
in  the  forks  of  maple,  hazel  or  other 
tree  and  the  animal  die  a  lingering 
death.  » 

In  .such  grazing  lands,  either  fences 
or  herders  are  needed  and  flocks 
should  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  in 
one  bunch.  They  are  subject  to  few 
diseases,  are  hardy  grazers  and  with 
average  care  yield  much  mohair  and 
many  kids. 

GOATS  HELP  HOMESTEADERS 

•« 

Man.v  a  homesteader  has  pulled 
through  with  the  help  of  goats  in 
clearing  land.  Their  flesh  is  edible,  if 
we  eliminate  the  bucks  and  stags.  The 
mohair  returns  profit  annually  and 
Angoras  are  invaluable  land-clearers — 
pioneers  that  go  ahead  of  other  live-, 
stock. 

Without  doubt,  this  much  derided 
farm  animal,  subject  for  jokes  and 
condemnation  down  through  the  ages, 
has  merits  not  generally  realized.  But 
his  tribe  increases,  his  good  work  goea 
on  and  sooner  or  later  his  value  will 
become  apparent. 

Fabric  mills  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
are  turning  out  each  year  handsome 
and  durable  fabrics  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, mohair  supplied  by  the  Angor.'i 
goat.  Car  plushes;  upholstery  fabrics 
for  hotels,  theaters,  lodge-rooms;  suit- 
ings for  men  and  women;  hair  goods — ■ 
such  as  wfgs,  toupees,  dolls'  hair — are 
made  from  mohair.  Imports  annually 
are  in  volume  equal  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. We  produce  each  year  8,000,- 
000  pounds  of  mohair. 

What  better  evidence  could  be  given 
to  illustnite  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
tension of  goat-raising  in  Americii? 
Equally  adaptable  to  arid  land  grazing, 
clearing  up  cut-over  lands  or  increas- 
ing y^eld  from  cultivated  areas,  tha 
little  fleece-bearer,  with  his  lustrous, 
silken  covering,  his  industry  and  his 
record  of  performance,  is  making  a 
bid  for  recognition. 

Can  we  get  the  goat  off  the  comi« 
section  and  into  the  industrial  page? 


California  Wool  Growers'  Association  Is  Doing  Big  Things 


LITERALLY  born  of  necessity,  and 
nurtured  carefully  through  many 
"lean"  seasons  by  a  loyal  group  of 
•upporters.  the  California  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional organization,  has  just  completed 
a  year  of  big  accomplishments.  Fred 
A.  EUenwood  of  Red  Bluff,  who  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  "prime  movers"-..Df 
the  organization,  was  for  many  years  its 
head  and  is  now  vice  president.  A.  T. 
Spencer  of  Cranniore  is  president  and 
Frank  N.  Bullard,  Woodland,  treasurer. 

W.  P.  Wing,  who,  as  secretary,  pre- 
sides over  the  office  at  San  Francisco, 
puts  it  this  way:  "Yes,  we  have  ac- 
complished some  things,  of  course,  but 
there's  so  much  to  be  done,  we  feel 
we've  .scarcely  made  a  start."  And  he 
enumerated  briefly  the  following  more 
Important  planks  of  the  co-operative 
platform: 

(1)  Insuring  •  the  receipV  h.y  every 
member  of  authentic  and  up.-lo-the- 
minute  market  quotations  on  prices  of 
■heep  and  wool. 

(2)  Development  of  a  lamb  trade  to 
take  care  of  the  ever-increasing  num- 
■fcer  of  eiarly  spring  lambs. 

(3)  Obtaining  better  transportation 
facilities-  and  accommodation  for  ship- 
ping lambs  and  sheep. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  traffic  and 
claim  department  to  check  railroad 
ra^es,  attend  to  freight  claims.  ■  route 
■hipments,  etc. 

(^"i  Operation  of  a  legal  department. 

(6)  Securing  legislation  beneficial  to 
the  sheep  industry,  -afid  preventing  the 
passage  of  laws  detrimental  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry. 

(7)  Eradication  of  sheep  diseases. 

(8)  Extermination  of  predatory  ani- 


Ambitious  Program  Pushed  Vigorously — Coyote 
Slated  for  Death — Lamb  Market  Stabilized 


(9)  Maintenance  of  an  Exchange  Bu- 
reau where  members  can  list  stock  for 
■ale,  stock  wanted,  ranches  for  sale  or 
•wasted,  gracing  lands  for  rent  and 
Wanted,  labor  needed  and  other  items. 


(lot  Holding  a  ram  sale  each  year  to 
facilitate  bringing  together  buyer  and 
seller  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense,  and  incidentally 
to  introduce  generally  better  breeding 
stock. 

RKTTIOR   BREEDING  ENCOURAGED 

(11)  Maintenance  of  an  information 
bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  corre<:t  information  concern- 
ing the  sheep  industry.  Correcting  mis- 
leading or  false  reports  and  providing 
means  for  the  public  to  obtain  correct 
and  unbiased  information. 

(12)  Educational  work,  such  as  hold- 
ing wool  demonstrations,  sheep  breed- 
ing demonstrations,  grading,  etc.;  co- 
operation with  the  University  in  experi- 
mental work. 

LAMBS    ARE  DISTRIBUTED 

(!.'?)  General  welfare  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishment of  the  association  so  far  has 
been  in  connection  with  marketing 
lambs.  Ol3  time  sheep  men  know  only 
too  well  how  the  San  Francisco  market, 
particularly,  h.'is  been  subject  to  disas- 
trous gluts  which  kept  the  grower  in  a 
state  nf  constant  uncertainty. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociation, however,  California  live 
lambs  lor  the  first  time  were  distrib- 
uted during  the  heavy  shipping  season 
over  eigiit  or  nine  different  markets,  in- 
cluding Chicago  and  river  points,  while 
dressed  lambs  in  refrigerator  cars  were 
shipped  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  some  to  Portland  and 
Seattle. 

More  than  SOO.OC  l&mba  went  out  of 


the  State  during  this  period  and  400,- 
000  were  consumed  locally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
Secretary  Wing,  California  consumes 
more  lamb  than  is  produced  in  the 
State,  but  during  a  three-months  pe- 
riod from  the  middle  of  March  to  early 
June,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion lambs  must  be  marketed.  This  has 
resulted  heretofore  in  overtaxing  home 
maikets. 

In  connetcion  with  its  marketing  work, 
the  asociation  already  has  accomplished 
much  towards  keeping  its  members 
posted  on  market  prices.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, and  through  the  financial 
help  of  the  State  Departmejit  of  Agri- 
culture, the  wool  growers  have  pre- 
v.-uled  upon  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  place  represen- 
tatives at  the  two  i)rincipal  local  mar- 
kets. In  addition,  special  wire  service 
has  been  inaugurated.  Now  b.v  9  a.  m. 
(Pacific  Coitst  time),  detailed  prices  and 
comrneait  of  that  day  from  Omaha  and 
Chicago  are  broadcasted  by  the  Naval 
Radio  Station,  San  Francisco. 

WAGING  WAR  ON  COYOTES 

The  predatory  animal  problem  has 
been  more  difficult  to  solve  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  quick  action 
from  Government  a.gencies.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  work  in  mountain  coun- 
ties because  of  the  100,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  California,  the  Government 
controls  31,101,749.  In  each  of  the 
mountain  counties,  the  Government 
controls  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
the  land. 


At  least  ten  California  counties  )\a.v% 
appropriated  from  $500  to  $5000  each 
for  predatorj'  animal  control,  and  the 
present  plan  is  to  spread  Government 
and  State  funds  over  the  counties  which 
co-operate. 

In  many  respects  the  coyote  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  most  serious  facing 
the  sheep  industry  of  California  to- 
day. A  number  of  big  operators  are 
said  to  have  quit  the  business  because 
of  losses  from  the  various  wild  .animals 
that  prey  upon  the  flocks. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore.  th;it 
this  good  work  he  carried  on.  The  least 
"let-up"  undoes  much  of  the  good  al- 
leady  accomplislied,  because  the  ani- 
mals increase  rapidly. 

Every  reader  of  ORCH.^RD  and 
FARM  is  urged  to  join  the  warfare 
upon  predatory  animals,  and  if  there 
is  a  sheep  owner,  great  or  small,  in  the 
State,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers'  Association,  let 
him  lose  no  time  in  affiliating,  for  lie 
cannot  make  a  better  investment  than 
the  small  fee  required  as  dues.  (.Ad- 
dress W.  P.  Wing,  Secretary,  California 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  Santa  Fe 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.) 

No  better  description  of  the  si-irit  of 
co-operative  effort  has  readier!  us  than 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Secretiiry 
Wing's  report  read  at  the  la.st  annual 
meeting: 

"Self  has  been  forgotten  in  an,  earn- 
est effort  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 
Many  members  have  sacrificed  time, 
energy  and  personal  gain  in  order  tliat 
the  foundation  for  a  big^rer  and  stronger 
organization  might  be  established  in  thu 
right  way.  Mistakes  arS"  easily  mailc. 
Tour  representatives  are  doing  their 
best,  but  In  steering  a  straight  course-, 
they  need  the  advice  and  counsel  of  all. 
Only  by  united  effort  can  progress 
made  and  prosperity  assured." 
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lULTLRE. 


Sff'THZ  EDITOR. 

IWO.NiJlUK  if  wa  all 
apprec-iate  our  county 
.'iprlcultiiral  ae^ents,  or 
farm  advisers,  as  we  are 
B'ou.stomed  to  fall  them, 
and  take  full  cognizance 
«jf  what  they  do  for  us. 

It  woulil  be  difficult  to 
find  a  finer,  more  earn- 
••st  group  of  men  than 
these  who  lahor  so  hai-d 
and  un.ielflshly  for  the 
welfare  of  their  respec- 
ti\e  communities.  We 
know  only  a  few  farm 
advisers  in  other  Stales, 
fiut  we  will  eat  our  own 
sour  dou^h  biscuits  if 
any  Slate  ran  produce 
th(-  eqiial  of  < "alifornia's  eJCteii.sinn  service  workers! 

From  the  "Imperial"  domain  of  (larthwaite  ami 
Kills  in  the  South  to  "Doc"  Lofran's  farthest  norlli 
territory  (liumboldt).  these  picked  "shock  troops' 
are  absorbing  more  shocks  every  day  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  agricultural  army.  They  have  to  be 
physlcially  fit  or  they  couldn't  dtand  the  atreiiuous 
life  they  lead. 


AND  FIGURES  DO  NOT  LIE! 
l..isten  10  this  from  the  annual  report  of  Con- 
nor, Tulare  County  (we  pick  on  Farm  Aiivlser 
Connor  because  he  is  on  of  the  "boys"  whose  hair 
Is  getting  SL  bit  gray  and  who — all  appearances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — insists  he  la  not 
quite  as  active  as  sbine  of  the  younger  meinbers): 
"During  the  year  the  farm  adviser  force  made 
8!lg  farm  visits  at  which  some  information  was 
given  farmers  relative  to  their  work.  More  than 
J  340  persons  called  at  the  office  for  information  and 
C15  called  by  telephone.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  days  were  spent  in  the  field. 

"Center  meetings  attended  numbered  127.  Nearly 
eiiOO  persons  were  present  at  these  meetings.  At 
the  grand  rally  on  July  4,  8000  were  pre.sent.  Sev- 
en y. seven  other  meetings,  including  demon.stra- 
tions,  were  held  and  attended  by  2854  persons." 
Aiid  thin  is  less  than  half  of  it! 


A FEW  ITEMS  NOT  OFFICIALLY  LISTED 
The  above  ar«  just  cold  figures  picked  at  ran- 
<l<ini  from,  the  official  report  of  one  county.  You 
Mliould  see  the  data  relative  to  Bob  Hodg.son's  Los 
Angeles  County  office,  where  six  men  are  kept 
busy! 

Just  dry  statistics  these — and  they  make  no  men- 
tion ot  rain  and  mud  and  punctures  and  stalled 
cars  and  blistering  sun — midnight  oil  and  unreji- 
Konable  human  beings  and  "fool"  questions — all 
ini  idenls  in  the  lite  of  the  farm  adviser. 


LET  US  MEET  THEM  MORE  THAN  HALF  WAY 
We  are  too  prone  to  criticise  these  fellows  for 
minor  faults  when  they're  trying  their  darndf-st  to 
help  us.  We  are  not  wise  enough  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  service  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
rvnder. 

If  we  h.id  to  get  along  without  them  for  a  whila, 
■naybe  we'd  realize  what  they  are  doing  for  agri- 
cultural California.  From  ProL  Crocheron,  who 
is  generalissimo  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  down 
to  the  newest  "rookie"  who  has  yet  to  dig  his 
flivver  out  lif  a  mud-hole — these  men  are  doing  the 
thing  that  the  sky-pilots  tell  us  is  most  worth 
while:   Helping  others. 

To  those  who  are  prone  to  find  fault  we  com- 
Bneml  .s-i  ions  consnlei  iiliiin  nf  l"ri'.><no'3  new  motto: 
•Tfou  can't  saw  wood  with  a  haminar." 


Wheats  N^W  f-fWuiSfffi^ 


Advertising  Holstein  Milk 

HOI-STElN  mUk  producers  have  erected  fohrleen 
billboards  30  feet  long  and  II  feet  high  along 
California  highways.  These  huge  signs  ar»  placed 
near  cities  and  advertise  the  superior  value  ot  Hol- 
stein milk. 

The  first  35  sires  sold  in  the  present  Stanlslaus- 
Mexced  purebred  bull  campaign  were  Holsteins. 

Sell  Bumper  Almond  Crop 

SICVK.V-eighths  of  thd  largest  almond  crop  ever 
produced  in  California  was  marketed  by  the 
middle  of  December,  according  to  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Association.  The  entire  crop 
amounted  to  8000  tons. 

The  unsold  nuts  were  mostly  of  odd  varieties 
and  are  being  disposed  of  in  shelleil  form,  as  far 
;is  pos.s-ir)le.  Many  of  them  do  not  "shell  out"  well 
enough  to  sell  at  satisfactory  prices,  it  is  claimed. 

Growing  Cauliflower  Seed 

S.\N  DIKCO  COU.VTY  is  coming  forward  promi- 
nently in  the  growing  of  cauliflower  seed.  Kor 
many  years  cauliflower  seed  has  come  from  Den- 
mark and  Belgium,  the  former  especially  supplying 
us.  and  the  trade  had  come  to  regard  these  coun- 
tries as  the  only  source  of  supply,  until  confronted 
with  the  California  pioduct.  Kastern  seedsmen  who 
have  handled  the  San  Diego  CounV  have 
stated  that  it  excels  the  foreign  article  in  purity 
and  germination. 

Advocates  Grain  Inspection 

C.\I,lKORXIA  is  the  only  irnQprtant  grain  produc- 
ing Stale  having  within  its  borders  natural 
termiilal  markets,  which  does  not  have  compulsory 
grading  and  weighing  laws. 

"We  are  the  leading  State  in  the  standardization 
of  our  fruits  and  the  establishment  of  shipping  point 
inspection  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  we  have 
sadly  neglected  to. give  our  producers  of  field  creps 
the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled."  declares 
G.  M.  Hecke,  director  of  the  Stale  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Branding  a  Thousand  Roosters 

ONK  thousand  certified  White  Leghorn  loo.sters 
from  pedigreed  birds,  recently  were  branded 
by  James  Dryden  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Trapnesters" 
Association,  .-^n  of ficial 'seal  was  [  laced  on  the  leg 
of  each  certified  bird.  This  mark  Identifies  the 
cockerels,  all  of  which  are  from  heavy  laying  hens. 

Dryden.  who  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  poul- 
try authorities,  is  much  Interested  in  the  work  ot 
Santa  Cruz  trapnesters  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
possibilities  of  their  efforts  to  provide  egg  producers 
with  stock  of  proved  value. 

California  Vegetables  Lead 

FOUR  of  thei  ten  leading  vegetable  counties  in  th« 
United  Stales  are  located  in  California,  accord- 
ing to  olericultural  exports  at  the  University  of 
California.  Among  the  ten,  these  four  counties  rank 
as  follows: 

Los  Angele.s,  first;  Imperial,  second;  Sacramento, 
fourth;  San  Joaquin,  sixth. 

The  ten  leading  vegetables  grown  commercially 
In  California  are:  Muskmelons.  toiniitoes.  onions, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  celery,  peas,  catroage.  pepiiers, 
cauliflower  and  watermelons. 

Destroying  Camel's  Thorn 

WORK  is  now  in  progress  for  eradicating  Camel's 
thorn,  a  new  weed  pest,  in  the  Coachella  \'al- 
ley.  where  there  are  three  known  areas  of  infesta- 
tion: 40  acres  in  Section  12.  acres  in  Se<  iion  2 
and  one-half  acre  in  Section  24.  Legal  notices  have 
been  served  on  the  owners,  who  are  required  to 
destroy  these  noxious  plant.s. 

The  weeds  have  been  cut  down  and  burned  and 
ground  plowed.  Thorough  culli vation.  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rlhelherl  John.son.  weed  control  speciali.-<t 
of  the  State  Department  ot  Agriculture,  is  ex- 
pected to  exterminate  the  pest. 

Catnip  Lures  Wild  Beasts 

THAT  common  catnip,  so  pleasing  to  domestic 
felines,  also  has  Irresistilile  attraction  for  bob- 
cats, lions  and  other  wiM  members  of  the  feline 
tribe  is  the  discovery  announced  by  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Oovernment  hunte«i 
now  use  with  great  success  a  lure  which  includes 
oil  of  catnip  and  petrolatum. 

The  discovery  was  made  accidental l.v  b.v  an  offi- 
cial who  approached  a  caged  lion  while  holdint;  in 
his  hand  a  sprig  of  catnip  and  found  that  it  affect- 
ed the  big  fellow  In  much  the  same  inaniver  as  it 
reacted  upon  the  common  house  laliby! 

Selling  Eggs  by  Weight 

FRANK  J.  SW.AYNF:.  Washington  poultryman, 
who  recently  sold  eggs  of  standard  grade  for 
60  cents  a  dozen,  pullets  at  43  cents  and  i)ewees  at 
25  cents  figured  thai  he  re»-eived  40  cents  a  pound 
for  the  laree  eggs.  30  cents  for  the  second  size  and 
23  cents  Cor  the  smallest  ones 

Many  poullrymen  consider  lhal  little  eggs  are  un- 
fairly discriminated  against  under  the.  present  s.vs- 
tem  of  buying  by  the  dozen.  The  aho\p  figures  ap- 
pear to  bear  out  this  contention,  since  a  much 
smaller  iirice  was  paid  for  egg  meat  in  sm.iU  shells 
as  was  given  for  the  same  product  encased  in  hirge 
sheJIs.  As  a  rule,  goods  done  up  in  small  p.tckages 
bring  the  highe.si  priies  why  dues  not  this  rule  hold 
good  with  egga?  •< 


Old  Vineyards  Coming  Out 

ACO.VSIDERABI.E  acreage  of  old,  low-produclnc 
grap«    vines    Is   being    removed    in  Fresno 
County,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  Benson.  This, 
and   the   tendency   to  restrict  new   planiings.  ara 
cited  as  two  beneficial  factors  resulting  from  un- 
settled market  conditions  of  the  past  two  seasons. 

Los  Angeles  Stockyards  Grow 

PL.\NS  for  enlarging  the  I^s  Angeles  Stockyarrt.s 
are  being  considered,  to  meet  Ihe  demands  of 
growing  business.  In  spite  of  organized  opposition, 
more  than  one-half  the  meal  consumed  in  Los  An- 
geles comes  through  this  plant.  The  yurda  weiro 
opened  Nov.  1,  19:^2. 

Record  Strawberry  Yield 

KKR.N  COUNTV  reports  a  yield  of  10.000  boxes  of 
strawberries  on  one  acre-.  The  berries  wer^! 
grown  by  J.  H.  Joi  d.in.  of  Wasco,  which  is  coming  '  ■ 
the  froril  rapidly  as  a  fnilt  section.  The  sti  i 
berry  vines  were  niuli'h<-d  with  straw,  a  pr.i'  i; 
which  gave  this  fruit  its  n.inie.  The  product  •>( 
Jordan's  acre  retailed  at  11  centSi.  a  box. 

We  Are  Short  on  Pork 

CALIK()R.N'L\.  with  its  particul.i  riy  favorahl« 
climatic  conditions  and  abund.-ince  of  hog  feeds, 
which  can  be  produced  In  practically  all  sections  of 
the  State,  offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for_  tht> 
rajsing  of  hogs."  states  an  official  of  the  State 
Department  of  .■\griculture,  "Thus  far  we  have  not 
produced  enough  pork  for  home  con.iumption.  and 
with  an  ever-increasing  population,  more  serious 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  hog  raising,  which  is 
branches  of  animal  husbandry  in  this  State." 

Educating  Almond  Growers 

DlRKt'TDR.s  (if  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
-Assorialion  are  planning  an  educational  cam- 
paign, to  show  nut  producers  the  advantages  of  co- 
operative maikeling.  Hecause  of  the  unwarrant-I 
price  cutting  of  dealers  who  tiought  nuts  from  non- 
members,  the  association  was  forced  to  reduce  th<'ir 
openini;  iiuolations  from  one-half  cent  to  one  een'. 
entailing  large  losses  to  bfith  growers  and  dealer< 
Speculators  sold  .some  varieties  at  three  '  ■  '  ' 
cents  lielow  association  prices. 
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C.  M,  CONNOR 

Finn    A'liHJifT,  Tulare 


O.N'K  of  Ihe  most  Impor- 
tant     conditions  in 
agriculture    is    the  tend- 
ency of  producers  to  be- 
come dlscoiiniged  because 
of   temporary   market  de- 
pression or  other  difficul- 
ties, and  to  abandon  cer- 
tain   specialties    for  new 
c.  M  CONNOR         fields  of  endejtvor. 
I  or  t  xaniplc,   1   recall   the  time   when  hun- 
dreds of  ait-.'s  of  good  peach  trees  were  torn  out 
.A  lit  111-  later  there  was  a  regular  wave  of  peach 
planuiig — ill  .some  cases  by  the  very  men  who 
had  abandoned  the  sliip  in  time  of  stress. 

Then  we  are  all  taiiiiliar  with  the  prohibition 
scare  which  i-esulled  in  the  de.struclitm  of  many 
vine>ards  l«y  owners  who.  during  reicnt  years, 
wouid  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  ihem 

baxk.  ,  ,  , 

Now,  because  of  temporarily  unseit'e.l  mar- 
ket conditions  and  difficulty  within  some  of 
the  associations,  many  growers  are  undecided 
which  way  to  turn,  wnen  probably  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  sla>-  with  the 
thing  theV  have  started,  provided  they  under- 
stand the  business  and  have  good  properties 
\inder  development. 

tir  course,  there  are  conditions  under  which 
a  change  of  plans. is  advisable,  and  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  make  this  change  gradually  in  many 
cases.  For  instance,  there  is  a  feeling  here  In 
Tulare  County  that  walnuts  afford  better  op- 
portunities for  the  future  than  some  of  the  de- 
ciduous fruits.  But  the  soil  th.it  is  really 
adipied  to  walnuts  Is  limited.  Much  of  this 
land  already  la  producing  prunes,  peaches  and 
oilier  crops. 

Some  of  the  ronservatiw  growers  now  ar« 
inter-planling.  figuring  on  having  an  income 
from  their  fresh  or  dried  fruits,  while  the  com- 
paratively slow-growing  walnut  tr-  -  <  _ 
ing  Into  bearing.  On  the  other  h.i 
unwisely  planting  walnuts,  and  n.- 
land  ndt  reall>  suited  to  this  crop  • 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  here  In 
Tulare'  is  the  great  increase  in  vineyard  acre- 
;ige.  Five  years  ago  we  had  30  000  .icres  of 
grapes;  now  we  have  more  than  SO  OrtO  Ob- 
servers who  view  this  situation  with  alarm, 
however,  are  reminded  that  dalrving  has  had 
a  tremendous  Impetus  recently.  Furthermore, 
present  m.'irkel  conditions  will  tend  to  Increase 
this  form  of  diversifU-ntion  and  hold  down 
orchard   i  i  wi-  Thr-r. '^    i    silver   lining  to 

every  ac  ' 
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uying  and  Planting  Fruit  Trees 

Seasonable   Suggestions   on  Selecting  Nursery 
Stock  and  Setting  Out  an  Orchard. 


THERE  never 
has    been  a 
time  when 
nurserymen  were 


By  GEO.  P.  WELDON 


exercising  more 
care  in  the  erowinp 
of  trees  Uian  now. 
The  planter  can  buy 
today  with  a  high 
depree  of  assurance 
that  the  varieties 
which  -  -.he  orders 
will  come  true  to 
name. 

This  is  not.  how- 
pver,  the  only  con- 
sideration in  pur- 
thasing  trees.  Xot 
enough  attention  is 
Riven  by  planters 
to  the  question  of 
root  stocks.  The 
PROFESSOR  WELDON  system  is  more 

than  half  of  the  tree,  and  if  it  fails 
ti  respond  in  the  proper  manner  the 
\Ti>-  will  not  do  its  blest. 

The  subject  of  root  stocks  is  a  big 
one.  It  involves  disease  and  insect 
pest  resistan<e.  Also  resistance  to 
nematode,  or  eel  worm.  Kor  example: 
There  are  certain  pear  Flocks  that  will 
resist  blijiht  to  a  lii«h  deirrec;  stocks 
for  the  apple  that  will  resist  the  woolly 
aphis  and  peach  stocks  which  will  re- 
sist eel  worm.  • 

In  the  case  of  the  pear  the  Chinese 
Block  known  as  pyrus  usuriensis  is 
known  to  be  almost  imnjune  to  blight: 
JVorthern  Spy  roots  will  resist  woolly 
aphis,  while  apricot  roots  for  the  peat  li 
and  apricot  will  resist  eel  worm. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  deeply  into 
this  subject  in  this  brief  article  and  il 
Is  only  intended  to  point  out  the  fad 
that  the  planter  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  root  stocks  which  are 
used  in  the  propagation  of  his  tre<'s. 
as  well  as  the  sto<'k  which  is  used  in 
the  growth  of  the  top. 

PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 

It  is  wise  to  purchase  the  finest  trees 
ot>tainabIe  from  the  best  nurserymen. 
Don't  take  chances  ^n  the  tree  jobber 
whose  business  methods  may  be  ques- 
tionable. 

Many  a  tree  dies  after  planting  be- 
cause of  exposure  of  the  roots  to  sun- 
light and  air.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
just  how  much  exposure  a  tree  will 
stand,  as  this  depends  on  a'  number 
of  different  things,  the  most  importaiii 
of  which  are  temperature  and  sunlight. 

A  certain  amount  of  exi«)sure  is  un- 
. avoidable  as  trees  are  dug  and  hauled 
from  the  nursery,  but  a  nurseryman 
should,  first  of  all,  be  careful  that  roots 
are  not  exposed  until  severe  drying  out 
lakes  place;  and  afterwards,  the 
plajiter  should  exercise  like  precau- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  nurseryman  is  blamed 
for  the  loss  of  trees  from  drying,  when 
the  planter  was  the  guilty  party.  Both 
must  do  their  part  if  the  trees  are  to 
live  and  thrive. 

In  this  day  of  automobile  trucks  it 
is  possible  to  load  trees  and  deliver 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  many 
rniles  aw.iy.  This  practice  is  fraught 
with  dangers,  unless  the  person  wlio 
is  doing  the  hauling  exercises  the  pre- 
caution (if  protecting  the  tree  roots 
by  covering  them  with  a  canva.s,  or  in 
some  other  effective  manner.  Two 
hour.s'  exposure  to  drying  wind  and 
hot  sun  may  be  disastrous. 

After  trees  are  delivered  to  the 
planter  it  is  to  his  best  interests  to 
see  that  they  are  heeled  in  immediately, 
either  in  an  upright  position  or  with 
tops  toward  the  south.  The  soil 
should  be  packed  about  the  roots  as  in 
planting  and  should  be  kept  moist. 

PRUNE   ROOTS  CAREFULLY 

Most  tree  planters  prune  the  root.< 
of  young  trees  slightly,  the  common 
practice  being  to  remove  all  broken  or 
damaged  roots.  This  much  at  least 
should  be  done  and  more  pruning  often 
Is  desirable.  When  roots  are  crowded 
and  twisted  about  each  other  a  thin- 
ning out  will  facilitate  their  starting 
'.  >  grow. 

The  shortening  of  larger  roots  will 
induce  the  development  of  fibrous 
rooLs,  which  is  the  best  type  of  growth, 
unce  it  possesses  the  maximum  ability 
to  feed  the  tree  with  the  plant  fo(jd 
elements  of  the  soil. 

A  certain  amount  of  pruning  may  be 
(desirable  to  make  the  root  system  bet- 
ter fit  the  hole  whicii  is  made  to  re- 
el ive  it.  There  can  be  no  harm  from 
i!ie  reasonable  pruning  of  roots  aM<l 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  is 
a  more  imi)ortant  <»)nsideration  thari 
most  planters  have  tliought. 

Air  pockets  about  the  roots,  as  ;i 
result  of  careless  planting,  are  dan- 
gerous and  may  result  in  the  death  of 
the  tree.  These  are  apt  to  occur  when 
trees  are  being  planted  in  heavy  s(pil 
containing  lumps.  I  nder  such  condi- 
tions the  soil  should  be  packed  about 
the  roots  by  hand,  the  planter  being 
sure  that  all  the  roots,  and  particularly 
the  crown,  are  in  c<>ntai-t  with  the 
Mil. 


In    lighter  soils 
,  ^  .        .J      ,    ,  the    same    care  is 

PtymoK,pl»t  Clmffee  Junior  unnecessary  and 

CoUrgv  of  Agriculture  „^^y  ,5^. 

pended  upon  to  scitle  the  soil" about  the 
roots  and  crown  with  litthp  or  no  pos- 
sibility of  spaces  being  left  for  air.  It 
is  a  good  practice,  in  all  ca.ses  after  the 
hole  is  partly  filled,  to  pour  in  a  small 
amount  of  water. 

Under  ordinary  soil  conditions  it  is 
best  to  plant  trees  so  that  the  bud 
union  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Where  the  soil  is  very  light 
and  sandy  it  is  desirable  to  plant 
deeper.  Peach  trees  do  not  show  any 
injury  from  deep  jilanting  and  in  some 
situations  the.v  are  planted  with  the 
bud  uniyn  fully  six  inches  beneath  the 
surface. 

There  seems  to  be  a  well  grounded 
opinion  that  too  deep  planting  of  the 
pome  fruits,  such  as  tlie  apple  and 
pear,  may  result  in  the  death  of  the 
tree.  Observations  of  a  great  many 
deeply  planted  peach  trees  indicate 
that  this  kind  of  fruit,  at  least,  will 
stand  deep  planting.  Since  there  is  no 
advantage,  however,  in  planting  trees 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  way,  except 
in  special  cases,  the  safest  method  is 
to  follow  this  practice. 


Consider  carefully  these  important 
features  of  my  Red  Top  Steel  Posts. 

—  Each  post  is  a  Solid  Bar  of  Steel. 

—  No  holes  nor  rivets  to  weaken  posts. 
, — .Doubly  reinforced  by  an  extraj  rib  of 

steel  rolled  on  the  face  of  each  post. 
, — 'Big,  heavy  studs  prevent  fence  from 
slippping. 

.—Patented  triangular  anchor  plate  anchors  post  firmly 
in  the  sub  soil. 

—  No  holes  to  dig;  no  heavy  posts  to  lug;  no  setting,  no  tamping. 
--The  oven-baked  metallic  aluminum  finish  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experiment  to  find  the  most  suitable  and  longest -lasting  treat- 
ment to  preserv  aboth  the  appearance  and  life  of  the  posts. 
And  with  my  NENXTONE-MAN  POST  DRIVER,  you  can  drive  150  to  300 
posts  a  day.  Special  wire  iwteners  are  furnished  to  fasten  the  fence  to  poets  cuily, 
quicidy  and  permanently. 

Send  for  my  FREE  Catalog 

Write  today  for  my'Free  illustrated  catalog  on  Red  Top*  ^  . 

and  H  -  B  Fence.  Compare  pnc«,  weights  and  quality.  W  ricl^  "l  j 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  the  Fence  Man  Sinks  Red  Tops  in  tha 

Office*:  451  Pacific  Finance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat  »oil  to  stay.   V/o  extra 

Warchoiue;  Lo«  Angeles  and  Oakland  mm  or  sledge  hammeis 

nced«d.  ' 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


The  Economical 
Quality  Car 


Chevrolet  prices  are  hot  the 
lowest  on  the  market,  yet  Chev- 
rolet economical  transportation 
averages  lowest  in  cost.  This  aver- 
age cost  considers  the  purchase 
price,  interest  on  investment,  de- 
preciation and  all  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

A  detailed  comparison  with  any 
other  car  in  the  low  priced  field 
will  convince  you  that  Chevrolet 
is  the  best  buy  because  of  its 
superior  quality  and  because  the 
purchase  price  includes  full 
equipment. 

More  than  a  million  Chevrolets 
are  now  in  use.  Twelve  huge 
plants  are  now  building  them  at 


the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred 
per  working  day.  Nearly  one-half 
million  Chevrolets  were  bought 
in  1923  —  far  exceeding  in 
number  the  sales  of  any  other 
quality  car. 

Thus,  our  statements  have  the 
strongest  possible  backing, 
namely,  the  faith  and  patronage 
of  the  American  people  who 
know  automobiles  and  know 
practical  values  better  than  any 
other  people  on  earth. 

Let  any  one  of  our  seven  thousand 
dealers  show  you  our  seven  types 
of  cars  and  explain  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  one  and  enjoy  its  use. 


Prices  /.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

SUPERIOR  Roadster    .    .    .$490  SUPERIOR  Commercial 

SUPERIOR  Touring     .    .    .    495  ChaMi*  $395 

SUPERIOR  UtUity  Coupe    .    640  SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  495 

SUPERIOR  Sedan    ....    795  Udliry  Expren  Truck  Chasiis  550 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michu 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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DANISH  FARMERS  DOING  WELL 

The  uuiverssal  prosperity  of  Den- 
mark, where  no  one  la  very  rich  or 
very  poor  and  there  are  only  three 
large  landowners — whose  combined 
holdings  amount  to  only  1500  acres  - 
is  in  strikins  contrast  to  those  coun- 
tries  ruled  by  industrialists,  reports 
Karm  Adviser  Paade,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Extensive  iigricultural  co-operation 
and  a  modification  of  the  single  tax 
system  are  ijiven  credit  for  favorable 
Jl^^nish  ronilitions. 

aburna/m  and  aOOress  ncdtly 
^printed  on  splendid  corres- 
)ndence  sutjonery 


Palo  Verde  Farmers  Prospering 

King  Cotton  Regains  Throne,  but  Diversified 
Farming  Most  Profitable  in  the  Long  Run. 


INDIVIDUAL  STATIONERY 


No  wajonf.  ^4o  dekv-  )mt  tend  i  (IoJ)m-  bill 
with  the  name  ud  atUrea  y««  wwu  on  »  >or 


We  will  Duil  p<at;.>«l  100  cnvrlopes  mai  200 
■^eets  i6%x7>  lA  grod  bood  ttationcrr  neaxly 
^inttd  in  ft  bcaatihii  iu4  bhic  mk. 

Your  moocT  back  wialtata  qiwflioa  if  yoa  ate 
MX  cntiiriy  pAmKri 

HARNED  PRINTING  COMPANY 
A<lil    lOc    if    oast    of  Mississippi 
nr   wt-st   of  Denwer. 
I  '^l    Main  St  .  DALLAS.  TEXAS 


Dl  V  E  RSIFICA- 
TION  WINS. 

Have  spent  some 
time  recently  in  the  Palo  Ver^le  Valley 
(Riverside  County).  It  is  a  wonderful 
section,  offering 
e.xceptonal  oppor- 
tunities for  the 
production  of  out- 
(  f-season  specialty 
crops. 

The   things  that 
must  impressed  me 
were  illustrations 
(if    the    fact  that 
there    are  certain 
fundamental  things 
in  agriculture  that 
are    the    same  on 
my  ranch,  on  Palo 
\'i  rde  ranches  and 
in  every  other  place 
in  the  world  where 
w  s  GUILFOKO      fannins  is  done. 
Diversified    farming   on    good  land; 
comparative  small  acreages  well  man- 
aged;   the    work   done    largely    by  the 
owner  and  his  family;   livestock  hav- 
ing prominent  part  in  the  combination. 
Such  projects  always  pay,  taking  one 
year  with  another. 

The  only  way  to  lose  on  this  kind  of 
a  proposition  is  to  quit.  Stay  with  it 
and  average  prices  and  avenige  crops 
over  a  period  of  years  will  bring  the 
owner  out  ahead.    There  will  be  lean 


By  W.  S.  GUILFORD 


years,  of  course,  but 
not  often  on  all  the 
crops  grown. 
The  Palo  Verde  \'alley  ha.s  gone 
through  many  of  the  troubles  which 
have  been  common  to  every  newly  de- 
veloped section  anywhere  in  the  world, 
regardless  of  whether  the  land  is  irri- 
gated or  in  the  rain  belt;  whether  the 
land  is  good  or  bad. 

About  four  sets  of  settlers  are  re* 
quired  on  any  new  farm  before  one 
"sticks"  and  becomes  prosperous,  as 
a  -general  rule,  This  is  especially  trOo 
where  the  settlers  do  not  diversify  with 
livestock  or  dairying. 

In  the  l»alo  Verde  there  are  many 
fine,  prosperous  farms  and  some  other 
areas  that  have  been  used  for  specialty 
crops.  The  farmers  who  have  always 
done  well,  who  have  money  in  the  bank 
and  the  most  improvements  on  their 
l.nnd.  are  those  who  have  alfalfa,  cows, 
hiigs  and  chickens. 

fJome  also  have  grapes  and  apricot.^i 
and  grow  melons;  some  cotton  and 
corn  and  have  silos.  They  have  a  steady 
income,  something  to  .sell  every  month. 


returns,  by  comparison. 

Then  the  price  of  cotton  dropped  be- 
low the  co.si  of  production,  causiii< 
farmers  to  turn  to  live.'itock,  alfalfa  and 
other  crops.  Now  cotton  is  a  good 
price  again  and  the  cotton  acreage  ia 
increasing  rapidly.  I'alo  Verde  farm- 
ers see-saw  from  one  i-rop  to  another, 
like  potato  and  onion  growers  in  the 
Delta  district. 

There  is  no  greater  gatnbler  than  the 
one-crop  farmer. 

But  cotton,  like  rtce  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  makes  big  money  soma 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  I'alo 
Verde  cotton  the  past  season  amounted 
to  15,U00  to  ;;0,OO0  bales,  an  average  of 
close  to  a  bale  to  the  acre.  It  is  selling 
at  about  34  cents  a  pound,  500  p'jund.s 
to  the  bale — $170  per  ^cre.  The  seed 
is  extra,  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
growing. 

This  year's  cotton  crop  will  pay  fop 
some  of  the  land  on  which  cotton  is 
grown. 

While  the  average  yield  is  about  a 
bale  per  acre,  there  are  fields  wnich 
produced  two  bales  per  acre.  Tony 
Seeley  has  sixty-one  acres  from  which 
he  sold  over  J15,UO0  worth  of  cotton. 

t'otton  has  sold  as  low  as  seven  (.enta 
a  pound.  Some  farmers  can  grow  it 
for  twelve  cents  -  a  pound,  although 
during  war  time  it  cost  as  high  :ia 
2.J  cents  a  pDund  to  i>rodu<p. 


COTTON  PAYS  FOR  LAND, 
i^plendid  cotlon  is  grown  in  the 
I'alo  ^■erde.  During  the  last  boom  In 
i'otton  prices  large  sums  were  paid  for 
the  crop.  Many  farmers  planted  all 
their  land  to  cotton,  t'ows,  hogs,  fruit 
.nnd  vegetables — these  brought  ton--'  >v 


pLOYD    BROWN,  IRRIGATIONIST 

1  It's  a  plea.sure  iind  a  privilege  to 
meet  a  man  connected  with  an  Irriga- 
tion enterprise  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness as  does  Floyd  P.rown.  superin- 
tendent of  the  I'alo  Verde  project. 

Floyd  knowi*  the  Palo  Verde  as  well 
fis  if  be  had  made  it;  knows  every 
acre  of  land,  every  ditch,  every  striic- 
j.iire  and  everv  .kink  in  the  Colorado 
River. 

I  have  been  from  one  end  of  the 
valley  to  the  other  with  him  iind 
marvel  at  the  things  he  has  done  and 
I  he  plans  he  has  for  future  development 
ot  I  be  project. 

Take  silt  control,  "for  instance.  The 
Colorado  River  water  carries  about  IS 
per  cent  of  silt,  sometimes  more.  Run 
through  irrigation  canals  and  ditches, 
this  soon  fills  them  up  so  lomplelcly 
there  Is  no  room  left  to  punhe  clean- 
ings on  the  banks,  rtfter  a  few  years — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  doing  th« 
cleaning. 

This  silt  woulil  be  a  big  asset  for  the 
land  In  some  pnjjecls.  but  here  the 
land  is  rich  enough  without  it,  having 
all  been  laid  down  from  the  river. 

Brown  runs  water  from  the  main 
canal  into  a  big  settling  b.asln,  which 
covers  some  SOD  acres  of  low  land,  then 
takes  it  (»jt  into  the  canal  clear.  This 
land  will  f>e  built  up  and  m.ide  valu- 
able; then  another  basin  will  be  used 
until  it  is  full.  After  that  another 
basin,  from  which  the  silt  can  be 
flushed  back  in  to  the  river,  will  take 
larc  of  the  proMvm. 

Colorailo  River  control,  with  stand- 
.ird  (uirrent  retarils  to  guide  the  water 
away  from  points  where  it  is  encroach- 
ing on  the  levees  and  turn  it  Into  cut- 
offs, is  a  project  BroVfn  is  handling 
satisfactorily.  >^ 

EARLY  APRICOTS  PAY  WELL. 
I  was  in  the  Palo  Verde  country 
two  years  ago  and  heard  soii.e  remark- 
able  tales  about  the  prices  early  apri- 
cots brought.  Some  sold  as  high  as 
-a  cents  a  pound.  lOarly  "cots"  .sold 
again  this  year  at  high  prices.  They 
were  grown  on  young  trees  and  were 
the  Newca-stle  variety. 

Special  crops  in  specially  favored 
localities  take  the  grower  out  of  the 
routine  farmer  cla.st  anil  eliminate 
world  competition.  Unlike  some  out- 
of-season  crops  these  "cots"  really  are 
delicious  tating.  If  I  lived  in  'he  Palo 
Verde  I  sjrelv  would  plant  some  .ipri- 
cot.s.  They  come  in  bearing  the  third 
year.    I  would  do  mighty  little  pruning. 

OTHER  PROFITABLE  CROPS 
Kddie  Weimera  pulled  out  all  his 
pomegranate  trees  from  a  twenty-a<-re 
orchard,  except  those  on  the  checks 
and  borders.  Now  these  few  trees 
bring  from  $1500  to  J2000  per  year. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  a 
"booster"  for  the  Palo  Verde,  when  wo 
have  Sacnimento  Valley  land  to  sell,  f 
will  tell  of  the  three  crops  of  table 
Krapes  in  one  .-easim  that  were  grown 
her"   the  past  seas<jn. 

The  last  ones  brought  8  cents  a 
pound  in  l.os  Angeles,  although  rai.sinn 
were  selling  for  a  nickel.  After  one 
crop  of  table  gnipes  is  taken  off  the 
vines  are  j/runed,  new  growth  comes 
out  and  the  new  -erop  develops. 


WATERING  COUNTRY  ROADS 
When    I'alo    Verde    people  say 
they  have  irrigated  roails,  the  visitors 
smile.    But  when  you  see  the  roads  you 
say,  "That's  fine." 

It  is  a  dry  country  and  dust,  not  mud. 
is  the  bad  factor  in  the  ioiinlr.v  roadn. 
Therefore  the.v  make  a  le%'ee  on  e.ich 
side  of  the  road  and  one  down  the 
middle. 

This  leaves  riKim  on  each  side  fur 
cars  and  teams  to  pass.  When  one  side 
gets  badly  nitted  and  very  dusty,  water 
is  turned  in. 

When  the  road  dries,  a  driMf  '«  run 
"■over  it  and  It  Is  made  smooth  as  a 
floor.    Then  the  other  side  is  worked. 
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A  woifly  running-mate  for  flie  ...Jfw)   /"ITU  T 
iTon Model-same  petfomiance,  W •ViVii  rr 
same  design-and  bigger  power  J^QJ^J^J^ 

TRACTOR 

40hp. 
motor 

25 

drawbar 

ance.  Differing  only  in  size  and  power,  these 
two  tractors  completely  cover  the  small  and 
medium  size  power  field.  The  2 -Ton  con- 
tinues to  be  "The  Supreme  Small  Tractor." 
And  now,  for  those  who  require  or  desire 
its  greater  power,  the  new  Model  T29  is 
a/50  available,  with  its  10  more  horsepower 
at  the  drawbar  than  the  2-Ton  possesses. 

Increased  production  permits  immediate 
delivery  of  both  models-the  15-25  H.  P.  2- 
Ton  Model,  and  the  25-40  H.  P.  Model  T29. 
Write  for  complete  information  about  these 
two  tractors,  or  about  the  larger  "Cater- 
pillar" models-the  10-Ton  and  the  75  H.P. 
Write  name  on  margin  of  page  and  maiU 

^Holt 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  lU. 

San  Francisco        Los  Angeles  Seattle 


HERE,  in  the  Model  T29  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor,  is  a  tractor  like  its  running- 
mate— the  2-Ton  Model— in  every  respect 
except  power  and  size.  Those  who  know  the 
2-Ton,  by  reputation  or  personal  experi- 
ence, could  ask  no  greater  assurance  of 
quality  of  design  or  nature  of  field  perform- 
ance. And  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  that 
assurance,  have  pm*cha8ed  T29s  since  this 
model  was  first  announced  last  August, 
have  found  that  it  answers,  in  full  measure, 
every  expectation. 

T\e  2-Ton  and  Model  T29  are  alike  in 
materials  and  workmanship,  alike  in  gen- 
eral design,  alike  in  simplicity  and  endur- 

For  porpoata  of  comparison,  the  tketch  below 
thotoi  the  retpective  lize  of  the  2-  Ton  (in 
ahading)  and  the  Model  T29  (in  aolid  black.) 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY — BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Vnii   <'Hii  If   viiu   know   what  to  uvky  a<t>I 

how  to  tmy   it.  4  wp«-kN*  (erni  (iprriH  l-'eb. 

IK  Ml  l4>»  .\nu<-lrH,  IIoshI t  It  Hotel  lldqtrH. 
MISS4K  III   Alt  TION   S(  HOOr 
(11*  y^nrn  liir^rKt  Jn  the  ivorhl) 

HIX  n»lnul  <l.  KANSAS  (ITV,  MO. 


I  Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  lAst  of  Lumber. 
I  We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
I  SasJi,  Door's  and  Bnildors'  Supplies 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
>  1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Motor  Trucks  Haul  Milk 

IV/tOTC^R  trucks  haul  »0  per  cent  of 
^  Milwaukee's  milk  supply  uiiil  !)0 
per  cent  of  the  trucks  are  owned  by 
fMrtnors.  K\cn  snow  storms  seldom 
stop  the  trucks,  us  practically  ;ill  the 
highways  radiiitinfj  from  the  city  are  " 
paved  W'ith  concr<>te. 

The  total  number  of  trucks  used  for 
this  purpose  is  over  100  .and  the  averT 
age  load  riOOO  pounds.  The  haulage  cosl\ 
runs  from  1.")  to  '■'>?>  cents,  averagins  US 
cents.  Twenty-five  miles  is  the  miuci- 
mum  distance  the  milk  is  hauled. 


441,000  head,  of  which  Calilornia  shel- 
ters 1  So. 000. 


CALIFORNIA   LEADS  IN  DEER 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  V.  S.  De- 
partment of  Afjriculture  places  the 
number  of  deer  in  national  forests  at 


Peddling  With  Mx)tor  Trucks 

ARIZONA  fruit  growers  .comi>lain 
that  their  local  market  19  demor- 
alized by  motor  truck  peddlers,  who 
pick  up  loads  of  fruit  in  the  country  and 
8<>ll  in  the  city  for  whatever  they  can 
get.  often  at  ruinously  low  prices. 

Meeause  of  this  unfair  competition, 
dealers  are  unable  to  pay  good  prices  to 
growers.  The  peddlers  do  not  make 
enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  their 
expensive  eiiuipment  and  soon  are 
foix-ed  to  withdraw  from  the  gam*,  Imt 
there  are  always  plenty  of  others,  un- 
acquainted with  the  business,  to  take 
their'  places. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


You  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 
IM  YOUR  HOME.    Write  tnlc;  for  our  FREE  bookleit. 
It  tells  how  to  Inu-n  to  play  t'iano.  Ornn,  Violin,  ManiJolin. 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.    nci^inncrfl  or  ailvanced  playerii.  Yoor 
only  ezpenfif?  aboot  2c  per  day  for  music  and  poetuife  used. 

AMERICIUI  SCHOOL  ol  MOSIC,!  2Uktsid*  Bld{..  CHICMO 


f  American  Poultry  Journal 

I    Oldest,  Largfest  and  Best 

4  ?r,Tr.  23  cts. 


lYr.75«   2  YEARS  $1  5Yra.t3 
Afew*tm  •wer  100  pages  per  iBBoe  —  CeJIi 
bow  to  food.  booMSDd  breed;  bow  to  iecure  htch  ecc 
producttoD '  bow  to  bftteb  tnd  reor  poultry  ■ucceMfally. 
Eatabliahedl^i.  OnJy  2(e  for  4  bmm.   StAinpa  KceeptcH. 

Atfican  P—kry  UMfil.  22-523  My— Mi  CL,  Chk«c» 


8 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY  6.  1924 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

"0  I'erKK  u  line,  or  SO  rrntu  ■  line 
for  four  or  inure  consecutive  iHsiien 
(a»erii»;e  :  norils).  I'or  »liil«'  KpHce. 
<uls  or  iliHpliiy  type,  tout  ix  computed 
uccordini;  to  todil  K|>uce  occuuied  br 
udveHI-cnient. 

Advenisenientn  must  reiuli  uh  15 
<liiy»   before   <I:ile   iif  pulllicalioll. 

Addrenk  (>K:'II.\RI>  and  FAKM. 
Bruudnu.v    :it    Klevelilli.    I^s  AugeleN. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 

CEnTIFIKI)    Whit^    I.efthorn    duality  chicks 
fr.)lii  frt-e-ranse.     heavy  layinK. 

nlili'-y  hiiiti  nuitcl  lo  rtouble  peditrrre  cock- 
erels with  iiulhenlic  trapnest  reorrts.  (lur 
breedlnit  flixUs  arc  Inspected  and  accredllcd 
by  the  Sifmniia  fountv  F«rni  Bureau.  Safe 
•  rrlval  and  full  cnunt  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
ru;ir:llHce.|.  A  cere  '  i  ted  'A \"  Rrnle  chicks 
nt  sinsle  "A"  prices.  Send  for  cataloKuc  an  i 
mir.mlve  spring  prices.  MUST  HATCH  l.N- 
CI-RVTOR  CO..  INC..  the  Worl.l's  r.arKeat 
Kle.'trlc  Hatchery.  43!  7th.  St..  Pelaluma.  Cal. 


WKUE  BOdKINd  CHICKS  f.ir 
mrist  winter  and  spring  weeks 
from  si>ine  of  world's  h^ehest  eisB- 
pro.luclni;  I.eghnrns.  Anconas. 
U'ds.  .Min.irciis.  HocUs.  Hrahmas. 
Wyandottea.  Andalusian^.  Drpinir- 
tons:  rea.<u)liabte.  Reduced  If 
bo.iked  ahead.  Capacity.  ;IOO.OI>0 
"Never  saw  stich  si  e.  vie  or.  rai>iti 
esir-yicld'"      PROFITABl-B  TOUI.- 


rrcwiii. 


TRV.  13  N.  r^'alr  Oaks.  Pasadena.     Mall  only. 


STRONG  BAHY  CHICKS — We  specialize  In 
two  best  breeds  for  fariTtcr  who  must  gel 
his  profits  from  actual  production  of  eKKs 
an!  tnaiket  fowl;  all  from  stock  riifldly  se- 
lectL'd  for  several  trenerations  from  cocks 
with  dato's  record  of  200  to  275  ckks  per  an- 
num, .lariuary  prices.  $17  per  huii«ired  for 
»vhite  I.etrhorns.  J27  per  hundred  for  White 
1  lynioulh  Rocks.  PCRE  BREED  HATCH- 
KKV.   San  Malco.  Calif. 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
pri.es  Hanson  White  LeBhorns.  Br.  and 
Buff  Leg  .  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas. 
Blk.  Min  .  Hluc  Andalusians.  -Now  booking 
orders  for  spring.  COCKEUEL,S.  (S  and  »10; 
Hansnn  Wh.  Leg  .  Torniohlen  Br.  Leg..  BlU. 
Min..  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
folder.  McDONALI.)  POULTRY  RA.NCH  AND 
HATCH  TRY.  Rt.  1,  Box  246,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

liAHY  CHICKS — While  Leghorns,  R  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  Over  20D  eggs  per  year— 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
jtock.  Write  for  circular  and  l»;i4  price  list. 
Booking  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.  delivery.  Sale 
■  irival  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  STVBBtfi 
I'Ol  I.TRY  RA.NCH  ASD  HATCHERY,  P.  O 
Box   67-C,   I'alo  Alto,  Calif. 

Wlllll-:  l.hXIHOK.N  B.VBV  CHIX  of  unusual 
\aluc.    from     especially    well    culled  hens 
maud    with    full    pedigreed    males.  Price> 
tier  KMC  Januiiiy.  February.  »15;  Harcll. 

»14.  April.  J12.;.u;  May  and  June,  Jl::.  lOUVl 
Jl\e.  sirontc  clnx  guaranteed.  e  are  ao- 
creolted  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  THE  PIONEEK  HATCHERY.  4;ii 
Hixlii  Street.  Pelaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIEO  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergor.e  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapncsi  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders"  .-Vasii.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utlltty  prices. 
i:hanticleer   Elec    Hatch..   Inc.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1SJ4 
chicks  w  ith  the  White  Hatchery,  lh»  hatch- 
ery iVith  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A  " 
and  '  AA  "  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY,  Pelaluma,  Calif. 

HA.N'.SO.V'S   Pedigreed   S.   C.   White  Lecborns. 

Trapnisted  for-  16  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD I'ontcsl  Strain  We  are  offering  for 
•ale  .-jonic  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels. '  Send  for  interesting  catulotue.  J.  A. 
HANSON.  Corvallls,  O r e^  

CERTIFIED  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hollywood,  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  trapnested  record.  M'rite  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  ORI.^ND  HATCHERY. 
Urlao^.  Ulenn  Co..  Calif. 

TRAINESTBD  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Holly- 
wood and  O.  A-  C.  stock.  We  offer  71i.000 
chiciis.  2£..000  hatching  eggs.  0000  pullets. 
2000  i-edigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  INWOOU  LEUUORN 
FAR.M.  Corvallis.  Ore. - 


PEDIC.REED  S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  C>ur  large  selected  hens 
are  niutcbed  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHERY.  Pelaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— Thoroughbred  While  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy  laying  strains.  $10  per 
3  00.  No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
BCHKI.LVIL.LE  HATCHERY,  Schellrllle, 
Sonoma  County.  Calif. 


BAHY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.     Duckling-s.  turkeys,  hatching  et;gs. 
rullets,    pigeons,    rabbita      FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANOB.    640   S     Main   St..   Los  Angeles. 


THE   WORLD'S   four   newest  fowls — Spender 
Turkens.     Russian     Orloffs.    Jersey  Black 
Oihiils  and  Australian  Kiwis.    f*lioto  booklet.  2 
stamps      Z.  T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz.  till. 


C1X3VER  CUTTERS.   $(.60  to  $46.     Write  for 
circulars      ARNOTT    tt    CO.,    114    S.  Los 
Angeles  St.,   Los  Angeles. 


FR^:  BOOK,  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket.'   on    application    to   COULSON  CXJM- 
PA.NY.   Pelaluma,  Calif. 


BPE<TIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Wl^te  for  particu- 
lars   Et'REKA    HATCHERY.  Petalunna,  Calif. 


ritly.K  HI.I'E  ANDALUSIAN  COCKKREIA 
$:;  and  $L  Also  eggs.  H.  E  BEI>CHER. 
:i:!ti    K(l|.'f  ware    KoacLLos    Angeles,  Calif. 


PRRK    Dally    Egg   Record    and   circular  of 
quililv  I^aghom  chirks  at  hatchery  prices. 
WK18  yAUiAn,  Petaluma,  Cali{. 


SLEEPINC.    THE  CHICKS 
23    Hours   Per  Day 
STEVE'S     SLEEP      FORCING  BROODERS 
will    produce    two-poUDd    chickens    In  six 
weeks,  forty  days  of  which  are  passed  in  a 
found  sleep. 

Electric  lighted  poult  rj-  houses  have  been 
ased  by  the  wide  awake  iKioltrymen  for 
iometinie  to  increase  egg  production.  It  has 
loubled  the  profit  per  hen  per  year. 

.Now  comes  the  Sleep  Forcing  Brooders 
*or   raising  chicks. 

rhls  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
■aising   the   chicks   by  half. 

The  chicks  have  twice  the  pep,  eat  much 
le.ss  feed  and  put  on  flesh  twi^-e  as  rapid. 
STEVES       SLEEP. I^XiRCING  BROODER.'* 
Are    Aba<dutely  Self-i'leaning 

Floors  .-ire  pla*-ed  one  above  the  other 
using  n  single  heater  for  an  unlimited  nuin- 
iier  of  flours,  thus  saving  greatly  on  fui'l 
which  can  be  electric,  gas  or  the  kerosene 
lamp.  These  broiiders  are  made  wholly  nf 
galvani'.red  sheet  steel  placed  on  a  small 
truck  which  aids  the  operator  In  controlling 
the   sunlight   at   feeding  time. 

Write  for  free  folder. 
STEVE'S     BROILER     RAISING  SERVICE. 
Office.   627   Chronicle  BIdg.. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


WEBB'S  S.   C.   WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Tou  will   get   plenty   of  eggs  If  your  chicks 
come  from 
WEBB'S    CACKLE  FARM 
2600  choice  selected  hens  tiiale^l   with  cock- 
erels  from   trapnested   hens   with   records  of 
200   and  better. 

12  vears  Santa  Cms"  largest  poultry  breeder 
Prices    I5c   up   to   February    1;    12Wc  from 
February  1  to  March  16.  and  10c  thereafter 

A.  M.  WEBB 
227  P.arkway  Sanla  Cru7..  Calif 

PULLETS  —  Selected  White  Leghorns — 
heavy-laying,  trapnested  stock,  raised  on 
free  range  Ready  for  delivery  at  four 
months  old  JaJiuary  1st.  Also  now  booking 
orders  on  eight-weeks-old  pullets  for  March 
Isl    delivery.      FREEMAN    PULLET  FARM. 

Hayward.  Calif.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902 
by  L  W  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  White  Leghorn  chick." 
every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  6l3 
Main    St..  ^---.^  -~ 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL.  I.«t  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flork  and  see  Increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail  in 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS,  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Blooded  Turns  and  Hens,  Route  3.  Box  117S, 

Hurbank.  Calif.  

CASA  DE  ROSAS  TURKEY  RANt^H,  Car- 
niel-bv-the-Sea,  Cal.  Engage  >our  GOLD- 
BANK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Special  reduc- 
tion chicken  sale,  prize  stock.  Creation 
Brown  l*>ghorn».  pens,  uhii  ks.  eggs.  Also 
TouloUB,'   gee.s<'   and   C^rlieau  pigeons. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

PEERU3S.S  rabbit  hutches:  convenient,  sanl- 
tarv     fullv    equipp-d;    prices    low.  freight 
prepaid      J     K.    Dol.AS.    l^:■.6    E.    -illh    st  . 
Oakland.  ^ 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


BEHRIES     and     SMALL     FRUIT  PLANTS; 

Fruit  Trees.  Roses  and  Grapevines.  All 
v«rietiea  for  immeiliate  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  best  results.  My  27  years  of  experience 
as  a  practical  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
will  assure  you  delivery  of  large,  thrifty, 
well. rooted  stock,  which  can  be  depended 
upon  for  quality  and  reliability  Write  for 
price  list.  Descriptive  catalogtle  sent  on  re- 
quest.    M    J.   MONIZ.  P    O.  Box  47T.  Scbas- 

topol.   Calif.     Phone  i»-F».  

BEFORE  YOU  BtJY !  Ctet  our  prices  on  fruit 
trees  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root  ;  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  save  you  money  In  addition  to  sup- 
plying you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  watlls  .ind  reqile.t  price 
list.    ■Wholesale  and  retail.    J.  F.  MILLER  &- 

SONS.   Healdsburg.  Calif.   

EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  .Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
FIB  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Wholesale  and  retalL  Write  I"-'"?' 
RIPON     NURSERY     CO.,    P.    O      Box  163. 

French  Camp.   Calif.  .  

FAl.TniSARS.    Bosc,    Anjous.    Cornice  and 
Winter  Nells,   from   the   Rogue   River  Val- 
ley   Oregon,   lead   all   world   markets  Most 
profitable  fruit  grown.     Full  Information  on 

request.     Box  !»4.  Medford.  Ore.  ^  

HOME    GARDEN    SPKCIAl^SO    re. I  rasp.. 

26  C!ch  Mammoth  and  Himalaya  Black- 
berry 100  Carolina  Straw..  100  Klondike 
Straw..    $6  00   prepaid.    W.   P.    1>E  ARMAN. 

Baldwin  Park.  ^  

KADOTA  FigB — Hooted   trees  and  cuttings; 

our  stock  dire€!t  from  Ihe  original  Taft 
orcJiard;  this  Is  the  early  hearing  and  heavy 
tonnage    variety.      RADIUS    &  POMEIIL-T, 

Oskdale.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Oregon   Improved   and  Brandy- 
wine  strawberry  plants.   $1   per  IDO  plants 
or   $7.60   per   1000.     WM.    KALTHOFF.  Occl- 

dent;al.   Sonoma   County.  Calif.  

FRUIT    AND   ORNAMENTAT..   TREES— Most 
complete  line  offered  .'iouthwest.     Buy  di- 
rect  from   growers.     fatal. ig    free  Express 
paid.     Consolidated   Nurseries,    Houston.  Tex. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

PIST.\CHIO  NUT  seed;  selected  N.  Cal.  black 
walnut  seed.    Claud  Trlbble.  Elkgrove.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


CERTIFIED  STTRAWBERRY  PLA.NTS  — tread- 
ing varieties.  Ijet.ua  put  you  on  our  list 
of  satisfied  customers.  We  are  growers,  not 
brokers.  Write  for  samples  and  prices.  J. 
R    &  S.  G.  MARKS,  Canby,  Oregon. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  TO  HKAR   fioiii   own.r   having  farm 
for  aale;  frive  parti,  nhii's  .in.l  lowest   iiri.  e. 
JOHN  J.  BI.,ACK.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wisconsin. 

CASH   BUYERS  want   Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest   price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  SM  Wilkinson  Bldir-,  Omaha.  N<M. 


POULTRY 
Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


OELECT  COCKERELS  NOW 
^  If  the  males  for  next  yeai^s  poul- 
try breeding:  opei-.ition.s  have  not  been 
.-elected,  it  would  be  well  to  Rive  this 
prompt  attention.  In  order  to  insure 
iigain.st  h.-iviixg  to  "take  what  is  left." 

Much  of  the  rt spfflisihility  for  the 
.size  ;uid  number  of  eKKs  laid  by  next 
.\ear'.s  pullets  rests  with  the  cockerels. 
.\'ot  only  should  a  m^iximum  amount 
of  health  and  vigor  be  looked  for,  but 
the  bird.s  .should  l)e  free  from  standard 
disqualifit  ations  which  will  Interfere 
with  their  value  a.s  breeders.  Time  is 
well  .sfent  in  invewsiigatiUR  as  to  the 
health  and  productivity  of  the  flock 
from  which  the  binls  come. 

I7-EEPING  EGGS  CLEAN 
■I*-  Preventiiii;  .-i  larfje  percentase  of 
ejrgs  from  becomlnR  dirty  is  a  problem 
that  poultry  men  should  carefully  con- 
sider. Much  c-in  he  done  to  cut  down 
the  peicentaKe  of  "dirties'  by  jjather- 
insr  e^Ks  two  or  three  times  u  day, 
kc»'pinff  the  hens  indoms  during  wet 
weather  until  the  laying  hours  are 
over  and  by  keeping,  the  nests,  house 
and  yards  dry  and  dean, 

CAUSE  OF  POULTRY  FAILURES 
The  number  <if  fiiilurcs  in  poultry 
farming  is  gettinR  larisrer  and  htrper. 
Not  lone  ago  I  asked  a  former  army 
general  the  cause  of  this  failure. 

"Success  always  follows  contlnuouit. 
constructive  and  progressive  thinking 
and  action." 

The  general  also  said  many  f.iilures 
:ire  due  to  unnecessary  etiiiipment.  He 
advises  makinir  the  improvements  that 
can  be  afforded  and  \vaiting  for  others 
until  Ihe  necessary  capital  is  aetiuired. 

This  man  made  a  success  of  the 
business  of  war  and  now  is  running  a 
successful  stock  farm.  Before  the  w.ir 
he  worked  out  the  S.  A.  T.  I",  system 
of  training,  but  it  was  rejected.  He 
was  ahcail  of  the  times  by  several 
yejirs  and  is  keeping  abe.-id  in  the  same 
way  on  his  farm. 


CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE 
The  future  prublem  in  breeding 
will  not  be  to  produce  hena  that  can 
lay  .100  eggs  a  year,  but  to  breed  those 
w  ich  ■will  lay  200  a  year  for  three 
years.  The  hen  which  can  continue  to 
lay  at  a  high  rale  for  seventf  years  is 
of  far  more  value  to  a  poultry  iii;ln 
than  a  one-year  high  record  hen. 

VALUE  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 
11  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  elec- 
tric lights  will  increase  the  production 
of  a  flock  over  the  entire  yrsxr.  but  it  is 
true  that  the  production  will  be  in- 
creased during  the  winter  months, 
when  eggs  are  hiRli  priced. 

One  successful  poultry  man  .  told  me. 
that  he  found  the  healtli  of  breeding 
stock  was  improved  by  keeping  lights 
on  them  long  enough  to  give  a  twelve- 
hour  da.v.  He  did  not  find  any  differ- 
ence in  annu;i]  production. 


DIFFERENCE   IN  PEDIGREES 
An  interesting  experiment  is  be- 
ing tried  by  J.  A.  Hanson  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon.    Hanson  has  several  houses  of 


exceptionally  high  pedigree  hen 
another  lot  of  hens  of  the  same 
line,  but  of  not  such  high  pedlgi , 

The  highest  "pedigree  birds  are  lay- 
ing better  than  10  per  cent  more  e«^-a 
than  the  other  flock.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween pedigrees.  Just  because  a  bird 
is  pedigreed  for  high  produittion  Is 
no  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
stock. 


SIZE  OF  CHICK  FLOCK 
The  question  often  is  asked,  what 
number  of  chicks  successfully  can  be 
brooded  in  one  ffock'.'  While  it  is  true 
that  the  smaller  the  flock — to  abotit 
300 — the  better  the  results  will  be.  It 
also  is  true  th.tt  for  commercial  pur- 
poses it  is  out  of  the  question  to  brood 
chicks  in  less  than  lots  of  IrtOO.  Al- 
most any  sized  flock,  however,  .-an  be 
brooded  witlj  success,  if  the  conditions 
umler  thai  system  are  .satisfactory  and 
proper  management  methods  em- 
ployed. 

Keep  Pigeons  Confined 

I.N'   answer   to   an    inquiry    from  Mr.« 
-Kdward    D.    Carter.    Kern  County 
would' say  that  the  main  trouble  it"> 
keeping  pigeons  and  chickens  to  ■ 
is  the  danger  of  the  fv'rmer  Ini 
the  latter.     Many  of  the  ni. 
of  poiiltr.v  diseases  are  .spr. 
cons  and  I  doubt  very  much  i 
elii   that  may  be  derived  fiuiii 
them  free  rsinge  wouM  offset  tli> 
ea.se-spreading   damage    that    thc\  , 
almost  sure  to  do— W.  J.  DRVDKN. 


SAVING   ON  FERTILIZERS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Farm  Btir^nn 
saved   Its   members   $200.0110    Lift  '.e.i.^ 
by     pooling    fertili'/.er    c.rder.'i.  ' 
giant   pools  now  are   being  font.' 
the  Mississippi  for  the  pun  base 
trate    of    soda,    acid     phosphite  and 
mixed  fertilizer.    L,iLSt  year  1.'..000  tone 
of  nitrate  of  soda  w.-is  purchased  co- 
operatively   and    13,;ftO    tons    of  acid 
Iihosphates. 


LIMING  LARGE  ACID  AREAS 

l  ilt  the  purpose  of  neutr.iU'iCing  acl.l 
.soils.  827,000  tons  of  lime  and  lime- 
stone were  used  in  the  past  year  bv 
4S,000  farmers,  who  wished  to  plant 
legumes,  according  to  rei-ommenda - 
tiona  of  the  U.  .S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


V.'U  can  nki*e  »il?er  Un 
thsii  M  d.'un  thlelirnj 

fi,rni-l  .-...I  I'l.  I.-  'Inu 
li.c  .  - 

wit 


tlii..i*»i..i    ili.n.if^    ..    .>  »r      \\  nij-  for 
roiniilrtc  llluilmleil  KKKK  book  lixla; 
D<*l.  A. 

f.    S.    SII.VKR    KO\  l'\KMrt 

Lo«w   Bldt..   San  Ff^oriies. 
Farmi  at  Minneas^l.i.  Sitasia  Spr.sf%. 


FREE-Bl^  Poultry  Book 


Fnll  of  InforiBsHoB  aboot  the  faedint  of 
chieka.  cslliat  of  heaii.  et*.   Telia  how  ta  />^'^ii 
k^p  bena  besllhy  sod  laake  tbeoi  pay    /  ff*ttt,g 
Worth  dotlara  to  any  posltry  rmtper   Sent  / 
for  i  cents  in  aUmpo  to  pay  poalaf  e.  ^  ' 

O.e.  CMUwy  Co.,  UM  Iraasn).  Clsvaland,e. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry  t;^V" 

Tt>  rfei^l.  bottfe  uid  Bnwd :  How  m  Secura  Hl«h 
\  irlil .   'Irm    U)   Ua>Lch  and   fUiU-   I'iMilir.r    liii  i  Mifiitlj. 
iHflc^t.    l.&TBDiii    ■lid    Bcm    l^•<llLrr    I'lptr— 4  Miwttb 
Trial    Siit«<rripUon  Ansrlcu    Poultry  i*Hnal. 

307-5tS    Plyninurh    Ct..  Chlrate. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

bl  l-KKIOR    K>(;LJ8H   LMiUOKNIS— l>'TKR\.tTIO>'AI.I.  K>it>WN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

\\ rWr  fur  miUinK   Wni  on   pf diicrrrd   rhirkt  mul   liHlfhiiic  ^ffK*< 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


FARM  LAND   FOR  SALE 

Ot'R  TlAf'K-TO-L.AND  PLAN— IVe  offer  am - 
bitioua  farmera  a  real  opportunity  to  own 

a  fann  on  very  easy  tertna     .**ulter  County 

land;  deep,   rich,  tried  aoil;  complete  irriica- 

tlon    with   cheap   water;   tliorouch  drainalte; 

rail,      water     and      hlrhwav  lr:inBp"rtatlnn. 

Write   owners.    .si'r'V!      i   »  ^- ■  ■  co.MrANT. 

California    Fruit  Calif. 

rCU"I,TRV  and  T. '  ■   in  nunny 

California    in    tii.  .  ^es  Weeka 

Intensive    poultry    colony    will    make    you  a 

comfortable    lIvlnB    on    a    very    little  land. 

Near    Iwis    Aneelea      Write    for  literature. 

CHARLES  WBEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

IMPROVED  POUI.TKY  and  fruit  ranch  in 
Kio  l.inda  poultry  dialrtrt  near  Saera- 
m'ento.  On  highway  near  Townalte  Good 
income.  Electricity  and  plenty  uf  water. 
Also  1«  acrea  unimproved   at  per  acre. 

H.    COLTER.    Rio   l.inda.  Calif.  

OAK  KNOLL  POi;LTItY  RA  .S'CH  — Baliy 
chix  from  our  pure-l.|i....l  z  to  4-vear-nld 
W.  I.,  liens-  Cocker.:  '.,  r.  ii  , trap- 
nested  i^SO-eKK  St.  .nee 
hi  I. reeding  and  '  lea- 
B.iiialile.      T.    K     l<  '  'JiL 

SOl'TH     Ani.ri..n     ...u.n  Ic-i  on 

earth;  S2.r.O  per  acre,  time  paNmenta:  no 
taxes,  no  winter.  KOod  marketii  Booklet 
'■Opporlunitiei«."  frOc.  literature  free.  BO- 
LIVIA COIX3N1ZATIUN  A.S80C1  ATIO.N, 
Portland.  Ore. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHIN 


KAH.M  IM 

of  ;urr 
aeparatL. 
anil  b-K  . 
all  Kooil 
at  Hell  r 
Supt.,  or  ) 

tlon  iinil  i<t 
COMPANY. 


NISW    and     rebuilt     implHinenta  at 

prices.  Call  an  I  B.  e  I  hem.  ARNoTT 
CO,   114  S.   Loa  Angelea- .tt..   I.oa  AnKKloa 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 

Kl;  |  - 1-  ■    '  ■ 

ml- 

recor.l   Mill   lie   iiuiil'.l  1' 
RAOI.B   Mlf..LINa  l-O. 


•TUB  II' 

l.f     I",  r. 

CallforM'  . 
and  hoH 


Kill  IKS 

l.oiinil    '  .  .  K      I .  -  !■  1 
cover«l     tree.  .tKi'llLK 
Wial   L.oa   Anielu,  Calif. 
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S wall's  Successful  Prune  Production 

(Conlinited  From  Page  S) 


DurinB  the  busy  season  more  than 
100  men  are  required  to  carry  on 
noccBsary  operations.  If  it  weren't  for 
Itinerant  Mexican  prune  pickers,  who 
with  their  families,  camp  on  the  place 
and  work  by  the  piece,  the  manager 
would  be  sorely  tried  indeed. 

Good  waee.s  and  fair  treatment  are 
tl'.f    reason.s    for    the    succes.s    of  the 


I500 


from  160  Hens 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Patton  ol  Waverly.  Mo-,  writeas 

I  have  fed  2  boxen  of  "More  EffR*"  to  my 
h«*na  And  I  Ihink  they  have  broken  tha 
eciC  record.    I  have  160  white  leghorn* 
and  in  21  days  I  not  125  doxen  e^Ki. 
Over  a  iTiilltofi  poultry  raisers  haT<^  already  learned 
the  value  or  Rrrfcr  *  More  Egg*  Tonic.    You.  too, 
can  keep  ycMjr  hens  laymc  ^3A*  a//  winter  by  the  use 
of  this  »«  lent  ific  cOL  producer. 

1 200  Eggs  from  29  Mena 

The  "More  £«K«"  Tooic  did  wonders  for  me.  I  had 
t9  hem  when  I  got  the  tnntc  and  was  eetting  five  or  six 
C]U£i  a  day.  April  fimt  I  had  over  1200  eggs.  I  never 
mw  Ihe  equal.   EDW.  MEKKER,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

59  Eggs  a  Os»y 

wntra  MYRTLE  ICE.  of  Boston,  Ky.  She  adds 
**I  was  only  eettinc  12  eus  a  day  and  now  get  50. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Start  using  More  Egx^  Tome  right  now.  Keep 
your  hens  laying  right  through  the  coldest  weather 
when  cRgi  arc  highest.  You  can  get  big  profits  from 
your  hrus  this  wmter.  just  «•  hundreds  of  other 
More  Egga  users  are  doing.  Your  money  refunded 
if  r»oi  delighted. 

t5  Hen9—310  Eggm 

1  uaed  "More  Eggs','  Tonic,  and  m  the  month  of 
Jasuary  from  15  hens  I  got  310  eggs.  MRS.C.  R. 
STOUGHTON.  Turners  Falls.  Mass. 


Package 

FREE 


Don'l  «nd«ny  mon«y.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  coupon 
below.  You  will  br  vmt  at  once  (ico^I.OO  packancm 
of  MORE  EGGS."  Pay  the  pojtman  for  one 
parfcutrc  ONLY  JI,  pluj  a  few  cents  postage. 
Tfie  extra  pQckase  is  FREE.  Don't  wait — take 
■dvxntage  of  this  offer  today.  Reap  the  profits 
••MORE  EGGS  '  will  make  for  you.  Get  egfs  all 
Winter.   Send  today! 

Send  No  Money 
I 


E.  a.  Reefer,  fiilln  fipirt  itft  711 

!<th  and  Spruce  Streeta,  Philadelptiia,  pa. 
Sendmc  liM  JI  .OO  packages  of  More  Eggs  Tonic 
f<»r  which  1  agree  lo  pay  the  postman  only  $  1 ,00, 
plus  pottage,  when  the  package  arrives.  It  is 
iitiderstood  that  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
a1  the  end  of  30  days  you  will  refund  my  money. 

A/am«..„   

Addresn   _     

Ifyou  prefer. enclose  Sl.OOcash  ormoneyorder  . 

withrriu|ion.  to  bfiiui  your  order  sooner.  C.O.D.  I 

m  pack;iKe5  may  fake  loitger  in  the  post  office.  « 

Weigh  Your 
Engine  Doilars 

Now  you  can  buy  the  beat  ALL-PURPOSE 
engine  built  at  the  lowest  price  in  history 
—a  revolution  in  dmp,  dependable  power. 

WimSEMGUIES 

come  equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto, 
the  moHt  pvrfect  system  of  high-tension  ignition 
known.  Easy  to  start  in  any  weather,  simple 
and  tmublc-proof— the  WITTE  burns  kerosene. 
Buoline.  distillate  or  gas  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  fqr  any  load.  Over  100,000  users  all  over 
the  world. 

All  Sizes,  2  to  25  Horae-Power. 

lUk  Your  Dealer  About  theWIHE  ENGINE 

If  he  can't  lupply  you  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO    a         (FoanJad  in /tf70) 
KANSAS  CITY 
PITTSBURGH 


Svtalls  in  mainlainingr  th>iir  smaller 
fo'ce  of  skilled  labor,  the  backbone  of 
the  ranch  operations.  And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly because  of  the  skill  and  de- 
pe.idability  of  the  mechanics  ajid  driv- 
ers that  Swall  h^i.s  had  such  success 
\v!th  his  fleet  ot  ■mechanical  mules," 
includinK  two  "4r)'s  and  one  "75" 
tracklayer,  as  well  a.a  smaller  tractors, 
trucks  anil  automobiles.  No  less  than 
fifteen  trucks  and  cars  are  maintained, 
and  during  the  summer  and  fall  th^ 
home  camp  resembles  the  automobile 
grounds  at  a  fair,  with  everythins 
from  Cadillacs  to  battered  flivver.s, 
many  of  the  latter  owned  by  Mexican 
laborers,  occupying  every  available 
parkinK  space. 

"If  labor  conditions,  frei.^bt  rat^.v. 
speculation  and  politics  don't  ruin 
agricultural  California,  maybe  the  au- 
tomobile will,"  luKubriously  suKgests 
this  biu  operator.  lUit  he  immediately 
adds:  "Yet  I  don't  see  how  wc  couli^l 
sot  .tlom,'  without  them."  That  w  a.-* 
the  only  iiesaimistic  utterance  we 
htard,  and  he  said  this  half  in  jest. 

ADVOCATES  FAIR  DEALING 

Swall  is  of  the  blgr,  broad-minded 
type  which  constructs  rather  than  de- 
stroys. For  many  years  a  trustee  of 
the  Prune  and  Apricot  Association, 
and  now  one  of  its  directors,  he  has 
made  a  close  study  of  economic  condi- 
tions, has  traveled  about  considerably, 
and  has  If'arned  to  see  both  sides  of 
any  controversy.  "Everything  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  Ions  run,"  is 
his  philosophy,  "provided  we  all  play 
fair  and  square  with  each  other,  never 
lie  down  and  quit  because  of  discour- 
a^intj  conditions,  and  use  the  best 
.iudsment  possible.  Even  the  recent 
controversy  within  our  big  association 
should  not  cause  us  to  lose  faith  In  its 
possii>ilities." 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  co-operative 
marketing  and  has  some  very  definite 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  possibilities  for 
improvement  in  the  present  system. 
Yet,  because  some  of  his  suggestions 
were  not  supported  by  all  of  the  direc- 
tors of  one  association  of  which  he  is 
an  official,  he  willingly  cast  his  vote 
with  the  majority  and  submerged  his 
own  views  for  what  the  others  deemed 
the  best  interests  of  all. 

lOven  the  co-operative  cannery, 
which  handled  his  peaches  this  year 
and  which  has  been  the  svibject  of 
much  criticism  on  the  part  of  smaller 
.srrowers  especially,  while  not  indor.sed 
in  all  particulars  by  Swall,  has  in  him 
a  stanch  defender,  because  he  can  see 
the  terrific  difficulties  under  which  it 
has  labored  recently.  This  ability  to 
see  "the  other  side"  has  brought  forth 
both  condemnation  and  appreciation, 
but  Swall  is  man  enou.gh  to  stand  up 
for  what  he  considers  the  fair  view- 
point. 

UA.S  PROGRESSIVE  IDEAS 

Moreover,  he  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  better  methods,  and  equipment 
ilesigned  to  increase  efficiency.  For 
i  xamplc.  he  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
lieliydration  idea,  having  installed  for 
handling  his  ISil  prune  crop  one  of  the 
largest  hydrating  plants  in  the  State, 
with  a  capacity  of  forty  green  Ions  of 
(ruit  a  day.  This  equipment,  together 
with  dipper,  grader  and  automatic  tray 
stacker,  which  does  the  work  of  six 
men.  cost  nearly  JSO.OOO.  And  in  two 
years  more,  if  conditions  are  favorable, 
anticipating  an  annual  production  of 
:!00h  green  tons  ot  prunes,  Swall  plii,ns 
to  double  his  dryer  capacity! 

Some  prune  growers  and  agricul- 
tural officials  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  dehydration  will  produce 
prunes  of  as  good  quality  as  those 
dried  in  the  sun.  Rut  Swall  is  able 
and  willing  to  argue  this  point,  and  in 
addition  can  describe  savings  which  he 
believes  justify  the  big  investment. 

As  one  example,  he  points  out  that 
it  would  require  Ifi.noo  trays  to  sim- 
dry  the  fruit  which  is  handled  with 
2200  trays  in  the  dehydrator.  Figure 
the  saving  at  a  dollar  a  tray!  More- 
over, the- acreage  re(iuired  for  a  dry- 
.vard  is  made  available  for  production, 
the  operators  can  work  friostly  in  the 
shade  instead  of  out  in  the  blazing 
sun.  and  the  work  is  concluded  in  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Granting  thJil  the  cost  per  tray  may 
not  he  much  lower  than  for  sun -drying 
(depending  on  conditions,  of  course), 
Swall  points  out  that  the  only  weather 
conditions  which  cm  ruin  the  crop  Is 
,■(  heavy,  sustained  rain  which  might 
catch  the  fruit   in  Ihe  orchard. 

"When  we  dried  in  the  sun."  he  ex- 
plains, "we  ran  the  risk  of  losing  our 
fruit  after  we  had  gone  to  all  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting.  dipping  and 
spreading  the  trays.  Now  we  know 
that  if  we  once  get  it  out  of  the  orch- 
ard we  can  run  it  through  the  dehy- 
drator and  put  it  under  cover  without 
lo.-^s.  Now  we  ran  even  pick  In  the 
.rain  and  he  sure  of  .saving  the  fruit." 

A  2,'j.OOO-gallon  storage  tank  holds 
crude  oil  used  for  fuel  in  the  dehy- 
drator. (Conlinurd  on  Page  10) 


"  Closer  Skmuning' 
"Easier  Rumutig 
^Longer  Life 


A  Better  De  Laval 
For  Fewer  Pounds  of  Butter 

In  1913  it  took  231  lbs.  of 
butter  to  pay  for  a  popular- 
sire  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tor. In  1923  a  De  Laval  of  the 
same  5i2e  can  be  purchased  for 
206  lbs.  of  butter,  25  lbs.,  or 
11%,  less  than  in  1913.  In 
addition,  the  Dc  Laval  of  to- 
day is  a  very  much  better 
machine. 

Sold  On  Easy  Terms 

You  can  get  a  new  De  Laval 
on  such  liberal  and  easy  terms 
that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  while  you  are  using  it, 
and  pay  for  itself  out  of  wasted 
butter-fat. 

The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  ten  or  more  cows, 
a  Dc  Laval  Milker  will  soon 
pay  for  itself.  Besides  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  drudg- 
ery, it  produces  cleaner  milk 
and  by  its  pleasing,  imiform 
action  usually  causes  cows  to 
give  more  milk.  More  than 
15,000  users  will  tell  you  so. 
Send  coupon  for  complete  in- 
formation. 


idi  the  NEW 

£  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

More  than  100,000  users  of  this  new,  year -old  De  Laval 
Separator  acclaim  it  as  being  the  best  De  Laval  ever 
built.  It  is  better  than  the  De  Lavals  which  have 
satisfied  millions  of  users;  which  have  won  more  than 
1100  prizes;  which  are  endorsed  by  cow  testers, 
crcamerymen,  college  and  dairy  authorities,  and  lead- 
ing dairymen  all  over  the  world;  and  which  have 
proved  to  last  from  15  to  30  years. 

The  new  model  De  Laval  Separator  has  all  the  good 
features  of  the  old  machine,  plus: 

Self-Centering  Bowl  which  runs 
*  smoothly  without  vibration  and  adds 
to  the  life  of  the  machine. 
^  Light  Running  because  its  bowl  is 
dcsiuned  to  afford  the  least  possible 
resistance  in  being  revolved. 
AIl-Around    Superiority — Superior 

3 design,  workmansliip  and  materials; 
,     cleaner    skimming;    smoother  and 
richer  cream. 

Greater  ConTenience  with  the  new 

4 bowl  holder  attached  to  the  supply  can 
•     support — and  man,y  other  improve- 
mcn'.s  and  rcfincincnts. 

Send  for  tliiS 
Free  Catadog 

Tells  AU  Aboaty  . 
the  New     /  >  > 

De  Laval /  c' 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM  8EBU1AIOS8 


FAUf  »  DMKI  UZE* 


Bean 
Power  Dusters 

We  make  a  fall  line  of  pow- 
er du8ter«,  fcaturioA  uni- 
form flow  of  duft  and  rapid, 
tlioro,  economical  work. 
2iviixe»  the  dust  in  the  ma^ 
chine. 


Bean 
•'Simplicity' 

Capacity  of  5  5<  gallons  per 
minute  at  2  50  pounds  pres- 
sure. Completely  equipped. 
Furnished  with  or  without 
truck.  Quickly  pays  for  it- 
self. Also  furnished 
without  truck. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

101   W.  Julian  St..  ' 
S»n  •loHe.  <'al. 
Please  tend  me  your  new  Catalog  and| 
Book  of  Better  Spraying. 


Bean  QtanI  TripUx- Capacity  12  gallons  a  minute 


No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  acreage* 
there's  a  Bean  Sprayer  that  exactly  Ets  yourrequire* 
ments,  for  we  build  dependable  power  outfits  in. 
capacities  from  5  H  gallons  to  23  gallons  a  minute 
— and  right  thru  the  entire  line — from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest  -you  get  Bean  dependability — Bean 
economy — and  Bean  super-service — the  built-in 
superiority  of  40  years  of  experience. 

Porcelain-Uned  cylinders  that  wear  for  years;  a  Pump  with- 
out stuffing  boxes  or  stuffing  box  troubles;  a  Pressure  Regulator 
that  saves  fuel  in  the  engine,  and  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and 
pump;ThreadIcss  and  troubleless  ballvalves;  high  wheels  un- 
der the  tank  load  for  easy  hauling;  low  down  construction  to 
*mtss  low  hanging  limbs  and  hug  the  ground  on  side  hillsi 
every  feature  that  makes  for  good  work,  long  life,  and  eco* 
nomical  operation  you  find  in  the  Bean. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  hand  andpoxoer  sftray- 
ert  and  dujting  machines.  Sena  for  our  new 
Catalog  and  Book  of  Better  Spraying* 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


101  W.  Julian  St. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


No.  Acres  of  Fruit  . 


Name. 


Ajidrest 


BEAH 

SPRAJfERS 


24  pkts  SEEDS  tor  10c 

We  will  mall  thaw  24  Trial  Packets.  Fresh  Giur- 
autcod  .SeedM— lient  \'arlrtlcs  for  only  10  eta. 
BEET.  Early  Wonder     ONION,  Prlwtaker 
C:.\IIBAC;E,  Hall  llrati  ONION.  Red  licauty 
CABBAGE,  New  Ulury  PAR.SlJtY,  Triple  Curled 
CARROT,  Half  iAmg     PARSNIP,  Cuernscy 
CUCUMBER,  favorite  RADISH.  Whit*  Icicle 
I.ETTUCX.  Cr  Ilulter   SPINACH.  Summer 
MUSK  MELON.  tJcin   TOMATO.  Cr  HalUmore 
WATERMELON.  Isjirly  TURNIP.  Purple  Top 
Aljo  thcie  8  zrand  fiouxrt — «>orth  SO  els.  aloM 
A.STERS      C-m  ALYSSUM      (ilttul  t:OSMOS 
WAVESOFGOLD  MIGNONETTE  75  POPPIES 
KOCHIA     5«*  MUetl  Flower     Free  C;aCaIotue 

Deposit  Scctf  €•.,  BEP08IT,  N.  T. 

25  Summer  OXALIS  Buibi  (or  10  ct*. 


RHEUMATISM 

I  have  returned 
horn*  after  2  year*' 
service  in  France 
with  the  A.  E.  F. 

While  In  France  I 
obtained  from  a  niiteil 
J'renc'li  pi  y!iU'ian  * 
pr^^stTiptlon  for  the 
irpatmrnt     of  Rheu- 

  I         matism   and  Neurltia. 

)  have  isiven  it  to  thousands  with  woniler- 
rul  results.  The  prescription  costs  nie  noth- 
ask  notliinit  for  it.  I  will  mail  it  if 
__  ..'III  spnil  me  ynur  address.  -X  p*>e*lal 
will  brin?  It.  \\ril»  today. 
r.*ri.  I  .•%.•*«,  Ilov  '6i,  1)137,  llr«<-kU>",  MniiS. 


Ins. 
you 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY  6.  1924 


roofs 


Now  is  the  time  to  tenii  to  Roofs — before  the  heavy  rains  ^ 

commence — and  while  roofs  are  thoroughly  sun-dried  so  ; 

that  paint  can  penetrate  into  every  pore  of  the  roof  material 

Now  the  right  kind  of  Paint  will  do  the  most  good.  ? 

See  to  it  that  you  get  the  Mathews  Products — made  for  40  j 

years,  in  the  Southwest,  to  serve  local  climatic  conditions. 

Mathews  Cre-So  Shingle  Stain     Mathews  Anyroof  Paint 

pen«rates  the  shingles  with  a  highly      ai'l'lit'^vto  wood,  metal  or  <-o.n-  - 

position  roof.s— provKies  a  rub-  <^ 
impervious     to  J 


obtain - 


b,>r-like  film 

moisture. 


■water- resistant  preiservative. 
able  in  nine  colors. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  MATHEV/S  PAINTS— 
there's  one  for  every  purpose — or  write  Dept.  O.  F.  1018. 

MATHEWS  PAINT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Pico  and  Hill  Sts.  219-21  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

MAThLWS 


WALL  PAPERS 


Fora  thOi^o  winter  clean-up  in  your 
orchard,  use  Ortho  oils,  a  kind  for 
every  purpose.  Most  econonucaL 
Highest  insecticidal  value. 

See  vour  Ortho  dealer  or  call  on  our  near* 
c«t  expert  for  authoritative  infortnatiotu 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHTMICAL  CO. 
WATSONVILLE.  CALIFORNIA 
Prc&no.Cal        SacramcDto, Cal.        Lot  An^clcn, Cal. 
••r.  losc.Cal.     Santa  Ro>a,Cal.        Yalcima, Waih. 

ORTH 

POISONS^^^. 
ei^ery  pest 


Mone\'  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  suare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neiuhbors.  It  means  SltXX)  extra  ia 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Ovtfitt  for  Gettint  Water  Aarwhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  dniis  and 
combined  machines.  Eneine 
or  horse  power.    Wrtle  for 
enn  t  rmsan  ifrrrca'a'fZ- 
US'     MFG.  COIIfPAXY 
Box  727      Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Reaches 
Deep  Cold 

Immediately! 

Rubbed  on,  Vicks 
Has  a  double  effect 

HERE  is  the  last  word  in  treating 
cold  troubles— rub  Vicks  well  i.i 
over  throat  and  chest.  Get  into  bed 
and  leave  the  coverings  loose  aboct 
the  neck.  All  night  long  you  breathe 
in  the  healing  vapors  of  camphor, 
menthol,  eucalyptus,  turpentine,  ete. 
The  application  also  acts  like  a  heat- 
ing liniment  'or  plaster — almost  sure 
to  loosen  the  cold  before  morning. 
Vicks  is  just  as  good,  too,  for  inflam- 
mations, such  as  cuts,  burns,  bruises, 
Eores,  stings  and  skin  itchings. 

Write  to  Vick  Chrrr.ictI  Co..  Box  82 
Craentboro.  N.  C.  far  a  teat  aampla. 


Oven  17  MiLUOH  Jars  Useo  Yeakly 


NoMelbBeDeaf 

—  Every  Deal  Parsm  Kiwws  That. 

I  miiJte  myself  hear  after  bcinjS  deaf  for 
25  years  with  my  ArtifScial  K;ir  Drums.  I  ' 
we;ir  itvem  dav  aitd  nii^ht.  They  are  per- 
fectly comfort«ble.  No  one  sees  them. 
They  stop  head  noises.  Write  me  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  true  story,  how  I  became  deaf  and 
how  I  make  you  htrar.  Address.  Oeo.P.Way 

Artiftr^al  Ea^  Drum  Co.,  Inc. 

You  can  he  €fuichly  ctireJ,  if  you 

^STAMMER 

'send  19  cents  for  tSX-p&fv  book  on  Bttniwai - 

<n|:  and   SUiUeniic   "iX\   Cause  and   Cure."  It 
U-IN   how    I    ciire<l    myself   a/'rr   sLaxnmerbiit  20 
B.   N.   Boque.  9900  Bogue   Bldg.,   1147  N. 
ill.  Rt..  Indlaaapollt.  

F^LANS  F8I  nSlTIT  HtltEII 
All  tlyle   ISO  IIMnHons:  iccTTlaf  (tittnc  wlBMrew. 
and  copy  oi  "The  Pull  Beg  BulKt."   Scad  25  c«nu. 
INLAND  rWVttCe  JOURNAL  Dcpt  «l  lllr1Um»|ioll«.  luL 


Wholesale  Distributors 


Kow-  Kare 


and  Bag  Balm  for  Callforn:a 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowcr 
A  Prmctical,  ProTfri  P  w.r  Cn;ii»»lor  f. 
O&rdecert.   Subiirhkriteft,  rnirlti-n, 
F^ontta.  Narmerymen,  Fruit  Growen. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
2U9  Uai.Av.S.E.,Minacapolia.Mion. 


Sacramento  Sets  Aside  Planting  Week 


By  IRVIN  ENGLER 


Scvrelary-SJanai/cr,  tiacramento  Chamber  .0/  Oommrrce 

WHII.E    the     Eastern     States  are 
blanketed  with  snow  and  held  in 
the  grip  of  win-  ^ 


me  grip  oi  win-  s^nss  :S  ^ 
ter,  the  citizens?  of  ,^  ^'tW 

Sacramento.    Cal..  t^^t^ls' 


Trees, 
shrubs,  seeds 
thou.<:ands  of 
— will  be  planted  within  the  city's 
boundaries  during  that  week.  It  \vill 
be  the  first  campaign  of  this  nature  in 
the  hi.story  of  California  and  the  en- 
thusiasm already  created  not  only  in- 
sures the  success  of  the  event,  but  in- 
dicates that  this  will  be  an  annual  af- 
fair in  the  Callforni.i  capital. 

The  plan  for  this  project  originated 
in  the  city  beautlfication  committee  of 
the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  was  reported  that  many  varieties  <lf 
shrubs,  bulbs  and  flowers  would  thrive 
best  and  mature  at  an  earlier  date  if 
planted  in  Januar.v.  A  committer 
headed  by  .Vf.  B.  Pratt,  State  forester; 
F.  N.  HIvans,  city  park  superintendent: 
.tnd  Hugh  McWilliams.  Sacramento 
County  forester,  has  worked  out  a  pro- 
arram  of  ''how,  what  and  where  to 
plant." 

The  week'.s  activities  will  be  launched 
in  the  churches  of  the  city  on  Sunday, 
.lanuary  20.  when  a  part  of  the  serv- 
ices will  "be  given  over  to  the  civic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  planting. 
The  cilv  luncheon  clubs  and  women's 
organizations  will  carry  on  the  Work 
during  the  week.  The  grand  climax 
will  come  on  Friday.  January  2.i.  when 


more  than  10,000  school  children  will 
participate  in  special  exercises. 

Miss  Geneva  \Vatsuii.  chairman  of 
the  beautificalion  coiiimittee.  predicts 
that  more  than  20,0ii<i  pl.i  .r  ii« 

kinds  will  be  set  out  >l 
"Vou  may   imagine,"  .si 
it    will    enhance    Sacraiu-  ir.  ■  ■ 
when  this  added  wealth  of  t'oli.ag-'  " 
bloom    comes   into    being   next   sp:  ii  4 
and  summer.  " 

To  stimulate  intere.st.  the  commll- 
tfc  will  iiward  prizes  to  the  luncheon 
clubs  which  make  the  moat  original 
dcmoii.strations.  to  the  school  makin-.; 
the  most  creditable  showing  and  1>t 
other  features  of  the  campaign. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
committee  wa.s  to  provide  -uMi'  in  t 
bulbs,  shrubs  and  seeds  at 
cost  to  accommodate  the  l 
of  planters.  Through  the  cu  i 
of  the  city  park  department  and 
nurserymen,  this  problem  was  solved, 
th*  nurserymen  consenting  to  sell 
stock  at  cost. 

The  beautification  committee  ha« 
purchased  from  its  appropriation  a 
(ireat  quantity  of  flower  seed.s.  In  ihe 
school  department  the  children  have 
worked  out  a  plant  exchange,  wh.  '  ■ 
a  child  who  has  extra  bulbs  or 
cuttings  from  his  home  can  eX'  ■ 
thejii  for  other  varieties. 

Sac'iamento  has  set  a.'*  one  of  her 
aims  that  of  making  herself,  the  most 
attractive  fity  In  the  I'nited  S.atea.  A 
gf>od  start  in  this  dire<  tii>n  already  has 
been  made.  This  has  been  rendert-1 
possible  by  the  exceptionally  favoruble 
climatir  and  .soil  conditions,  which  an- 
suited  to  the  culture  of  a  great  variei  > 
of  trees,  plants  and  flowers.  A  plenti- 
ful -supply  of  water,  unrestricted  t'V 
meters,  ha.s  been  a  big  factfft  in  de- 
veloping the  hortii-ultural  beauty  of 
the  litv. 


Tulare  Orchard  Success 

(Conlinucd  from  Page  9) 


hags  the  limit  in  one  hour,  he  misses 
the  joy  of  conquest.  So  it  Is  with  life. 
We  .hope  to  be  on  the  siile  of  the  win 
ners,  of  course.  But  when  my  race  1- 
run.  at  least  I'm  going  to  make  (olkx 
say  of  me:  'He  put  up  a  good  fight.'" 


The  fruit  is  dumped  direct  from  the 
wagons  into  a  hopper  connected  with 
the  dipping  plant,  and  from  that  time 
forward  ver.v  little  nand  work  is  re- 
quired. The  atitomatic  machinery 
stacks  sixty-four  trays  on  each  car.  at 
the  rate  of  four  a  minute.  The  car  Is 
moved  through  the  dehydrator  on 
tracks  imbedded  in  cement,  and  the 
fruit  Is  dumped  after  drying  onto  ,m 
endless  conveyer  which  carries  it  to 
the  bins. 

The  Swall  prunes  are  being  stored 
c.n  the  ranch  this  year  because  of  in- 
.iliility  of  the  local  packing  house  to 
han<ile  all  the  fruit.  The.v  are  in- 
sured by  the  association,  however,  and 
ihe  owner  ha^  received  his  advance 
payment,  the  same  as  though  the 
prunes  had  been  delivered  to  the  pack- 
ing house. 

As  to  orchard  practice.  Swall  follows 
Ihe  best  methods  developed  in  the  in- 
dustry, practicing  a  modified  system 
of  long  pruning.  He  dnes  not  prune 
his  peach  trees  at  all  until  they  rea,ch 
the  desireil  height  for  easy  picking, 
then  tops  them  and  maintains  them  at 
this  size.  Some  of  his  young  Peaks 
clings,  now 'just  3  years  old,  produced 
a  box  to  the  tree  the  pa-st  season. 
Some  of  the  peach  trees  on  the  ran<-h 
are  2ri  to  50  years  old  and  are  still 
bearing  profitably. 

Irrigation  water  js  obtained  from  the 
"farmers'  ditch"  or  canal  of  a  locjil 
water  company,  and  three  seven-Inch 
l  entrifugal  pumps  .ire  maintained  for 
i  m'-rgency  use.  On  account  of  the  dry 
we!ither  this  fall  and  early  winter. 
irrigati(m  has  been  carried  on  later 
th.T"  usual  this  year. 

"Plenty  of  water."  is  a  standard 
'ormula  for  successful  fruit  growing  In 
the  interior  valleys,  but,  as  Swall 
points  out.  production  is  not  the  big 
nroblem  on  the  good  soils  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

"Marketing  "is  the  thing  that  we 
must  perfect,"  says  this  successful 
irrower.  "It  Is  of  no  avail  to  produce 
big  crops  at  great  expenfie  if  they 
en  n't  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit.  But  T 
think  this  will>  work  itself  out,  because 
I  don't  believe  we  are  really  suffering 
from  overproduction.  This  year's 
nrnn"  crop  is  far  short  of  last  year  s. 
T  believe  the  association  will  succeed 
in  cleaning  up  both  surplus  and  cur- 
•■ent  production  and  it  looks  as  thou:;h 
satisfactory  prices  would  be  obtained." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .«w:ill.  with  their  fam- 
ily of  five  children,  make  their  hoin«* 
■  ■n  the  ranch.  occupvin'.x  the  old  f  tmily 
homestead.  They  admit  that  the  lot 
of  the  farmer  is  no  bed  of  roses,  but 
are  in  the  game  for  better  or  worse, 
and  manage  to  get  a  'nt  of  satisfaction 
out  of  overcoming  diff'oOties — not  to 
mention  the  many  advantages  they 
enjoy. 

"Here's  the  way  I  look  at  It."  con- 
(luded  our  host  as  we  left  the  well- 
■^quipped  ranch  office:  "A  man  has  to 
be  hungry  in  order  to  enjoy  a  me.1I: 
or.  If  he  goes  huntin-  c.i    fi-^l  ii,-  rind 


Winter  Irrigation 

BONR  dry  orchards  will  be  benefit.  .1 
by  irrigation  even  though  fairl> 
heavy  early  rains  may  occur.  La.~t 
winter  the  rainfall  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia wa»  totally  iniwiequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  olIT  orchards.* 

Where  irrigation  water  is  available 
in  large  enough  quantities,  however 
the  shortage  in  the  rainfall  is  not  quii> 
so  serious,  but  where  water  is  Ii  i^u 
priced  or  the  supply  not  great  en  •  i-'li, 
the  soil  becomes  so  dry  that  lieea 
suffer. 

Lrftck  of  soil  moisture  in  the  late 
summer  causes  early  maturity  of  the 
frees  and  a  weak  condition  of  the  bufis 
and  branches.  This  cundiilon  gnidiiativ 
will  grow  worse  as  the  winter  ni 
pa.ss  by  unless  irrigation  water 
plied,  or  the  rainfall  is  heavy  ••ii  -  1 
to  soak  the  ground  from  wh:cli  ilie 
>roots  are  getting  their  supply  of  mois- 
ture. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  very  

fully  determine  the  moisture  cond  >  n 
of  his  soil.  This  ma.v  be  done  with  .1 
soil  augur  or  with  a  shovel;  the  latter 
will  give  the  best  results  when  the 
ground  is  dry. 

The  best  interests  of  the  trees  re- 
quire a  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  at 
all  times.  If  irrigation  is  necessary  10 
suppl.v  this  moisture,  water  should 
apilied  at  any  sea.son  when  the  drv 
ci  nUition  occurs. 


\eai'sGwwitiq 
PLANTS 


■  ' .  ■    »  ^..vf■^^^^^  iii^  Ur<''.-*t 

.:.iWd   r\-TiiJ^'n  IT")**!" 

»:  :  ;MliDa,  ttam^wor,  viootU'l 

Uai irrs  anrl  fruit  tnea.   Scod  for  our  1924 
caulog;it  IS  Free. 

^^^naoMS^Sy&a 

KUes.  CalHbrnta 


Tires  With  500  Nail 
Holes  Leak  No  Air 

A    nt'W    i)unrtur«**proof   Innrr  tub^   h  \m  bar\ 
InvrniiMl  by  ■  Mr  K.  r.  .Mm  j  ■  % 
]n   arlual   teat    It   wu  pu 
withuul  lh<-  !"•>"  "Ir 
lube  Incr. 

riillni;  n 

thun  Ih  

J37   W.«l  4TUi 


Good  Zekts  Trom  Tfto  l^rro 


'Yes,"  says  the  little 
lassie,  "we  have  a 
banana  sqvjosh,  the 
best  for  baking," 


r 


The  tasty  tune  of  meaty  melody  spilled  from  this  horn  of 
plenty  iUtistrates  the  great  variety  of  California  farm 
products,     "Eat  more  vegetables"  is  a  healthy  slogan. 


These  thrPe  fine 
walnuts  are 
samples  of  those 
in  the  sacks 
shown  below. 


Harvesting 
the  daily  egg 
crop  from 
yeast  -  fed 
hens.  It  hus 
been  found 
that  yeast 
ci^tises  hens 
hens  to  rise 
up  early 
and  lay  late. 


This  comely  California  girl  is  not  a  movie  queen, 
but  she  is  moving  a  barrowful  of  the  best  vege- 
tables grown  in  the  El  Monte  district  toward 
the  kitchen. 


Sacking  Diamond  Brand 
walnuts,  which  have  be- 
come^ as  popular  with  the 
consuming  public  as  Sun- 
sweet  prunes  and  Sunkist 
citrus  fruits. 


Montgoriiely Ward  ^  &. 

The  Oldest  MailOrder  House  isToday  iheMostPro;^res$ive 


Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli- 
attle  goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  ThU  new,  complete  catalocue 
—offering  almost  everything  you  need — ia  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportxmity  this  is  for  youf  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
frfeased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season 
for  You 

Fifty-one  year's  experience  in  buying  and  manufactur- 
ing, in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying 
power,  backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible 
these  savings  for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
o\ir  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  loose  sight  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward's  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best 
/or  you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward's. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater 
care  in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

_  Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait- 
yj^for  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer, 
•jjo^'t  miss  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
'WJ  be  yourt. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
amd  the  Family 

UI/<^MirM>  You  can  chooae  shoes,  sweaters. 
rUR.  WUmtni.  ^^erwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 
woman's  personal  use,  and  everything  for  children — all 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  pirices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  v^man  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  va'ue  out  of  every  dollar. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  freTL^'chTr^l^e-we^^S 

for  home  decoration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits. 
Everything  is  selected  by  experts.  To  the  woman  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  and  modernizing  her  home,  this 
Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had 
planned. 

FOR  THE  FARM:       "^^r of^X  A^^^e^l^ 

Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing 
our  help  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his 
savings  greater  and  to  make  his  money  go  farther.  Every- 
thing must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  This  Catalogue 
offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry  and 
stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 
PQI^  MEN*  shoes— everything  for 
*  man's,  young  man's  and  boy's  wear  in 
good  style  and  of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  acces- 
sories, batteries,  everything  for  the  automobile.  This  book 
shows,  in  fact,  almost  everything  a  man  wears  or  uses  or 
that  is  of  interest  to  a  man.  end  th;  prices  offer  a  saving 
— always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  hook 
— this  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue 
leisurely  in  your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  by  mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  fifty -one  years:  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back." 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
convenience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  6k 
Co.  offer  you. 
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Most  orders  shipped  within 
iiours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  fior 
you.  After  much  study  and  testini 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  34  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  fls 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


This  Coupon  brings  this 
new  Catalogue  Free 
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Growing  Garden  Seeds  in  Orange  County 


ANT  perrons  believe  that  the 
best  seedsmen  grow  all  their 
own  seeds.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  states  Haven,  San- 
ta Ana  seed  grower,  who  ex- 
plains that  seed  production 
is  a  highly  specialized  in- 
 dustr>-  and  that  each  va- 
riety is  raised  In  the  particular  local- 
ity best  suited  to  its  production.  For- 
merly, most  of  the  cabbage  seed  used 
in  the  United  States  was  grrown  on 
L,ong  Island:  now  the  Puget  Sound 
region  produces  more  cabbage  seed 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together. 

•*t)ther  seed  growing  centers  have 
shifted  to  the  Pacific  Coast,"  states 
Mr.  Haven,  who  came  from  Michigan 
where  his  father  began  growing  gar- 
den seed  in  1875.  "Conditions  here 
are  ideal  for  producing  perfect  seeds 
and  har\-esting  them  without  injury 
from  wet  or  damp  weather.  There  is 
a  big  difference,  however,  in  the  va- 
rious West  Coast  districts.  There  are 
only  a  few  small  areas  where  condi- 
tions approach  the  ideal. 

"When  I  came  to  California  to  grow 
tomato  seed,  19  years  ago,  I  first  set- 
tled in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Sev- 
eral unfavorable  factors  were  encoun- 
tered, the  result  being  that  operations 
were  transferred  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Various  localities  were  tried, 
but  in  all  of  them  the  weather  was  too 
hot  for  tomatoes. 

TOMATOES    REIACH  PERFEXTTION 

"Here  in  Orange  County,  where  I 
have  grown  many  tons  of  tomato 
seeds  in  the  past  ten  years,  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  weather  is  warm,  but  not 
too  hot.  while  moisture  conditions  caji 
be  regulat«-d  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 


Half  Century  of  Haven  Seeds 

SEED  produciion  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems,  conclude 
those  who  visit  the  Haven  farms  near  Santa  Ana 
(  Orange  County ).  How  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  business  have  been  overcome  are  told  herewith; 
also  how  planters  can  co-operate  with  dealers  in  se- 
curing better  seeds  and  more  of  them.    — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


proved  a  formidable  foe  and  have  not 
yet  been  completely  conquered.  Spray- 
ing with  poisonous  chemicals  proved 
ineffective,  the  remedy  lacking  the 
sentlal  property  circnlatlns  with  tbe 
aap,  which  is  needed  in  order  to  ccrry 
the  poison  to  the  roots.  In  order  to 
exterminate  morning  glories  by  culti- 
vation, it  was  found  necessary  to  stir 
the  ground  seven  or  eight  inches  deep 
every  five  days  daring  the  growing 
season,  a  very  expensive  operation 

SALT  KIUJB  WKEDB 

r7m««la(erf  ttock  aaU  next  mu  tMwM 


Above — These  barrei 
"moonshine"  mash,  but  tomato  pulp. 
Fermentation  loosens  the  seed  sac,  per- 
mitting the  seeds  to  be  washed  ovi. 
Below — Extracting  moisture  from  to- 
mato seed  with  a  hand  press.  Carloads 
of  pulp  are  throten  away  each  yedr,  in 
spite  of  the  high  price  of  ketchup 


crop.  Dry.  sunshiny  autumns  render 
it  possible  to  harvest  and  cure  seeds 
in  ideal  condition." 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Haven  pought 
60  acres  of  land  just  south  of  Santa 
Ana.  The  soil  had  many  faults,  but 
the  new  owner  believed  all  of  them 
could  be  rectified.  Drainage  was  the 
first  need,  as  the  water  table  was  only 
30  inches  below  the  surface.  Lings  of 
earthen  tile  were  laid,  30  feet  apart, 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  Eight- 
inch  maip<i  and  six -inch  laterals  were 
used. 

"The  good  effects  of  tile  drainngp  in- 


A.  B.  and  R.  A.  Ha- 
ven. Another  brother, 
L.  S.  Haven,  takes 
an  active  part  in 
managing  the  big 
seed  farm. 


The  new  Haven 
seedhouae  is  con- 
sidered one  of 
the  best  ar- 
ranged and 
equipped  plants 
on  the  Coast  for 
handling  seeds. 


by  tkf  carioad  and  tpread  over  the 
yronnd  one-half  inch  to  owe  inch  deep. 
ThU  treatment  'turned  the  trick.'  hUl- 
inff  the  yoeeda.  root  and  branch.  Suhse- 
quent  toil  infury  toas  prevented  by 
flooding  the  land  repeateHw.  the  tile 
drmima  wtmkino  it  potsMe  to  *omah  out 
the  aalta. 

"Insect  pests  and  foncua  dlaeaaes 
cause  heavy  loases  to  aeed  growers." 
declares  Haven.  "LASt  year  we  plant- 
ed 44M  acres  of  lemon  cucumbers, 
which  for  12  years  we  have  grown 
successfully,  and  harvested  only  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  because  of  injnry  from 
angular  leaf  spot.  This  year  we  ap- 
plied the  treatment  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, soaking  the  seed  in  mercuric 
chloride  and  dusting  the  vines  once  a 
week  with  lime,  nicotine  and  sulphar. 
"What  was  the  result? 
"See  for  yourself,"  sugseated  Haven, 
leading  the  way  to  the  seedhooae  win- 
dow, from  which  a  view  of  the  big 
cucumber  patch  was  obtained.  The 
yellow  leaves  told  how  the  disease  was 
getting  in  lU  deadly  work.  A  closer 
inspection  showed  that  tbe  crop 
wouldn't  amount  to  much,  the  disease 
being  fully  as  bad  as  it  was  last  year. 
"In  most  factories."  pointed  out  the 


crease  for  two  or  three  years." 
explains  Haven.  "It  takes  thne 
for  water  channels  to  form  in 
the  soil.  Through  these  open- 
ings alkali  and  other  Injurious 
minerals  may  be  washed  out." 

The  soil  was  improved  further  by 
growing  leguminous  crops  and  by 
grreen  manuring,  a  grain  crop  four  feet 
high  being  turned  under  one  year.  The 
ground  is  now  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion, producing  splendid  crops  of  vege- 
tables Although  water  liad  been  ap- 
plied   but    once   this   season,    the  soil 


Drying  tomato  seecUs.  The  flunt*, 
the  background  is  v^ed  to  wash  the 
seeds  out  of  the  pulp,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  placer  gold  is  sluiced 
oui  of  gravel.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  obtain  high-testing  feeds. 


contained  plenty  of  moisture  late  in 
the  summer. 

Weed  pefts  next  were  tackled.  These 


seed  grower,  "a  mistake  can  be  recti- 
fied In  a  day  or  a  few  weeks  at  the 
most.      With    (Continued    oh    I'agr  9i 
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Pruning  Newly  Planted  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees 

Description  of  Three  JVays  of  Trimming  Trees  When  They  Are  Set  in  the 
Orchard,  With  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Each  Method 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 

ary   1   to  April  1, 


lANUART  Is  the  month  In 
California  which  is  most  fa- 
vorable for  starting  orcharda.* 
The  soil  at  this  time  is  usu- 
ally in  good  condition  from 
winter  rains,  and  February 
g-enerally  adds  a  fine  supply 
of  moisture  which  is  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  to  the  newly 
pUinted  trees. 

No  tree  can  do  its  best  unless  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  soil  moisture,  are 
satisfa  c  t  o  r  y,  and 
there  is  a  heavy 
loss  annually  of 
newly  planted  trees 
which  have  not  re- 
ceived enough  wa- 
ter from  irrigation 
or  rainfall  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Where  there  Is 
an  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation 
trees  may  be  plant- 
ed much  later  than 
Jsmuary,  with  good 
results.  In  general 
the  planting  season 
ecxtends  from  Janu- 
the  earlier  planting 
being  preferable  In  the  case  of  or- 
chards which  have  to  be  grown  with- 
out irrigation. 

PRIMARY  PRUNING  IMPORTANT 

It  is  Important  that  proper  pruning 
be  given  the  tree  at  the  time  it  is  planted 
In  the  orchard.  A  good  start  may  mean 
much  in  the  life  and  productivity  of  the 
tree.  There  are  three  methods  of  prun- 
ing a  tree  the  first  year.  For  conven- 
ience w©  may  term  them  the  whip,  spur 
and  branch  methods.  Which  one  is  used 
will  depend  on  the  kind  and  variety  of 
tree:  the  age  and,  possibly,  the  soil. 

When  the  planting  is  of  one  of  the 
pome  fruits,  as  the  apple  or  pear,  and 
the  trees  being  planted  are  one  year 
eld  from  the  bud,  cutting  to  a  whip  is 
most  desirable.  By  this  is  meant  the 
removal  of  any  branches  which  may  be 
prsBent  and  also  the  removal  of  the  top 
of  the  tree,  so  that  only  a  straight  whip 
or  trunk  is  left. 

The  height  of  the  cut-back  whip  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
planter.  The  most  desirable  height  is 
from  20  to  24  inches.  Stone  fruit  trees 
may  also  be  cut  to  whips,  but  at  times 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  a 
trowth  to  start,  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
buds. 

A  peach  tree  which  has  grown  very 
rank  In  the  nursery,  and  from  which 
the  hranche.s  have  been  ramoved  for  a 
diatanre  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
ground,  is  very  apt  to  have  very  few 
good  buds  when  cut  to  a  20-inch  whip. 
In  noost  cases,  however,  there  will  he  a 
tow  buds  near  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
above  the  bud  union;  therefore,  growth 
will  take  place  from  one  or  more  of 
these  low  down  buds  and  the  tree  will 
live  and  thrive. 

As  a  general  proposition,  peach  and 
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apricot  trees,  when  cut  to  a  whip,  will, 
as  a  result  of  the  condition  described, 
develop  their  growth  from  buds  not  far 
from  the  point  of  union  of  the  buds  and 
stock.  Some  planters  consider  this  a 
disadvantage,  since  they  desire  to  have 
the  original  trunk  as  the  permanent 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  such  it  is  necessary  that  growth 
take  place  somewhere  near  the  top  of 
the  whip. 

The  writer's  observations  have  Indi- 
cated that  a  stronger  tree  will  result 
from  the  growth  of  a  bud  near  the 
ground  than  from  one  farther  out  on 
the  stem.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
in  part  by  the  drying  out  of  the  cut- 
back whip  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  the  top,  and  the  exposed  cut  at  the 
extremity  of  the  whip. 

In  other  words,  a  tree  developing  from 
a  new  trunk  formed  by  the  growth  of  a 
bud  near  the  ground  will  usually  make 
a  bigger  and  a  thriftier  tree  the  first 
season  than  a  tree  grown  from  buds 
toward  the  extremity.  The  former  con- 
dition of  growth,  of  course,  necessitates 
the  removal  of  the  original  trunk  just 
above  the  bud  which  grew  into  a  new 
trunk. 


Sometimeis  growers  are  worried  be- 
cause the  trunk  developed  from  a  bud 
near  the  ground  may  be  crooked.  In 
extreme  cases  it  may  extend  out  at  a 
very  objectionable  angle.  This  condi- 
tion is  only  temporary  and  need  be  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

A  tree  cannot  be  entirely  shaped  in 
one  or  even  two  Or  three  years,  and 
crookedness  at  first  is  only  objection- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  looks 
of  the  tree.  No  matter  how  crooked, 
the  tree  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
straighten  itself  and  by  the  help  of 
intelligent  pruning  the  crooked  trunk 
will  finally  become  strai.ght. 

Cases  have  been  observed  wHere 
growth  has  been  almost  directly  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem,  and  which  has 
continued  for  some  distance  at  such  an 
angle.  This  condition  itself  invites 
growth  from  the  point  where  the  right 
angled  branch  starts  from  the  trunk, 
and  later  when  new  upright  growth  has 
taken  place  the  objectionable  branch 
can  be  removed. 

There  are  a  great  many  newly  planted 
orchards  each  season,  where  the  trees 
have  been  cut  to  whips,  and  while  an 
occasional  tree  may  die  because  of  an 


absence  of  good  buds,  most  of  them 
will  live. 

The  spur  method  of  pruning  young 
trees  is  preferred  by  many  planters  of 
Southern  California.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, thi.s  method  is  one  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  spurs  or  portions  of 
branches  are  left  near  the  extremity 
of  the  cut-back  trunk.  The  cutting 
back  may  be  to  a  height  of  20  to  24 
Inches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Whip. 

SPUR  PRUNING  DESCRIBED 

From  three  to  five  branches,  which 
are  placed  properly  for  a  well  balanced 
scaffold,  are  selected  and  cut  back  so 
that  only  three  or  four  buds  are  left 
near  the  base  of  each  .ipur.  These  buds 
usually  will  start  growing,  provided  the 
spurs  are  .strong.  Weak  spurs  from 
weak  branches  may  die  and  growth 
must  be  attained  from  the  lower  buds, 
as  when  the  whip  method  is  used. 

Often  the  growth  from  spurs  will  be 
weak  and  a  satisfactory  growth  may 
take  place  from  V)uds  near  the  ground. 
Time  and  again  trees  pruned  accord- 
ing to  the  spur  method  have  new  trunks 
as  a  result  of  the  stronger  growth  com- 
ing from  near  the  bud  union,  necessitat- 
ing the  cutting  away  of  the  original 
stem  just  above  the  desirable  shoot. 

LOW  BUDS  GROW  BEST 

While  the  spur  method  has  many  ad- 
vocates and  is  most  desirable  in  cases 
of  large  trunks  with  few  or  no  buds,  the 
best  trees  very  often  come  from  buds 
near  the  ground.  Such  buds  develop 
their  maximum  growth  when  no  spur 
growth  occurs. 

The  third  or  branch  method,  as  th« 
name  indicates,  takes  advantage  of  th» 
branches  which  are  .grown  in  the  nur- 
sery. Three  or  more  are  selected  whea 
the  tree  is  planted  and  left  without  any 
topping.  Vigorous  trees  with  a  strong 
root  system  will  do  well  when  pruned 
by  the  branch  system,  likewise  Jun« 
buds  make  a  very  satisfactory  growth. 

On  the  other  hand  the  leaving  of  en- 
tire branches  may  not  permit  of  heavy 
enough  pruning  of  the  top  to  re-estab- 
lish the  balance  between  root  and  top, 
which  was  disturbed  through  loss  at 
roots  in  the  digging  of  the  tree. 


Common  types  of  pruning  shears.  The  most  popular  style  is  (a), 
which  has  a  strong  spring,  not  apt  to  be  fouled  with  twigs,  as  is 
the  one  on  (h).  The  handle  of  the  latter  is  not  well  shaped.  The 
French  shears  (d)  are  very  good.,  but  the  parrot's  beak  shears  (c) 
are  not  very  good  form.  The  best  hedge  trimmer  (e)  is  the  kind 
with  blades  hollowed  near  the  hinge,  to  hold  large  limbs  and  pre- 
vent slipping.  Illustrations  from  M.  G.  Kains'  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Pruning." 


Brown  Turkish  Figs 

VERNON  COONS  of  Elk  Grove  bM 
a  small  orchard  of  brown  Turk- 
ish figs.  The  1923  crop  was  soK 
on  contract  to  a  San  Francisco  pre- 
serving company  for  8  cents  a  pound. 
This  price  is  noteworthy,  indicating 
that  this  concern  likes  this  variety 
better  than  other  sorts  for  Its  special 
purpose. 

The  brown  Turkish  tree  makes  a  low, 
spreading  top.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
well  flavored  and  does  not  need  capri- 
fying.  Considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  variety  about  Elk  Grove. 
— W.  J.  J. 


How  Co-Operative  Marketing  Pays  in  the  Antelope  Valley 


THAT  co-operation  pays  and  pays 
well  is  the  experience  of  a  group 
of  Antelope  Valley  pear  growers 
who  three  years  ago  organized  a 
local  co-operative 
marketing  associa- 
tion, according  to 
W.  J.  McAdam  of 
Palmdale.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  ex- 
tended plantings  of 
Bartlett  pears  were 
made  in  that  dis- 
trict, as  a  result  of 
the  profits  re- 
turned on  a  few 
bearing  orchards 
set  out  many  years 
previously.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop 
until  recently  Was 
disi)osed  of  in  l.os 
Angeles  for  the 
holiday  trade,  with  very  satisfactory 
ruaulis  to  the  growers. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  however,  it 
b«CA.me  evident  that  no  longer  would 
the  IjOB  Angeles  market  absorb  the 
r&pidly  Increasing  output  of  this  new 
pear  producing  section  and  the  question 
of  making  plans  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture became  one  of  great  importance. 
The  (ittality  of  Antelope  Valley  pears 
unusually  good  and  growers  have  at 


Palmdale  Pear  Growers  Form  Association — Secure 
Better  Prices  at  Less  Expense. 
By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 
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Agricultural  Extension 

no  time  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
securing  buyers. 

There  has  been  a  feeling,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  orchardists  were  not  get- 
ting as  much  out  of  the  fruit  aa  they 
should.  It  was  this  sentiment  that  led 
to  the  gathering  together  of  a  group  of 
growers  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a   co-operative   marketing  association. 

After  months  of  discussion,  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  Pear  Growers'  Association 
finally  was  organized  and  affiliated 
with  the  California  Fruit  Ex<hange  as 
its  sales  agency.  The  young  associa- 
tion has  made  good  with  its  members 
and  has  brought  them  increased  returns, 
both  in  average  prices  received  and  in 
savings  made. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  by  McAdam. 
who  for  several  years  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  in  the  following 
statement: 

"In  193'!  the  association  handled  5S 
cars,  out  of  a  total  of  70  sent  out  from 
Palmdale,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
In  19U,  the  association  shipped  out  Tl 
out  of  a  total  of  110. 


Service,   University  ^ of  California 

"One  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit 
accruing  to  grower  members  of  the  .as- 
sociation has  been  from  the  reduction 
in  commi.ssion  charges  for  selling,  which 
was  reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent  the  first  year  and  to  members  was 
further  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 


"The  saving  in  packing  charges  has 
been  approximately  20c  per  box  during 
the  present  season  and  has  averaged 
15c  per  box  for  the  past  three-year 
period." 

McAdam  estimates  that  in  savings 
alone  .-issociation  members  have  prof- 
ited by  more  than  JSO.OOO  during  the 
past  three  years.  He  points  out  further 
that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation the  other  poar  growers  In  the 
community  have  profited  to  the  extent 
of  saving  3  per  cent  on  commLsslon 
charges  for  selling. 

Not  only  has  the  association  han- 
dled the  production  of  its  members,  but 
it  has  also  for  the  pa-st  two  years 
supplied  them  with  spray  materials  at 
a  price  approximating  SO  per  cent  of 


the  retail  price  for  similar  materials. 

A  lime-sulphur  manufacturing  plant 
has  been  built  and  paid  for  out  of  a 
revolving  fund  accumulated  from  the 
sale  of  spray  materials  to  members  at 
15c  a  gallon.  The  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing the  lime-sulphur,  which  McAdam 
stated  was  superior  to  the  average 
made  at  commercial  plants — according 
to  tests  marie  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — has  averaged 
from  10c  to  He  per  gallon. 

On  the  question  of  returns  made  to 
members  for  fruit  sold.  McAdam  stated 
that  the  association  had  secured  some- 
what better  prices  than  had  outside 
buyers  and  agencies.  Furthermore,  the 
association  has  Ijy  means  of  its  revolv- 
ing fund  paid  for  it.s  equipment  and 
packing  house  and  maintains  a  .sub- 
stantial fund  for  operating  expen.sea. 
Returns  for  fruit  sold  are  distributed 
to  grower  members  somewhat  earlier 
than  receive<l  by  growers  outside  the 
organization. 

Minor  advantages  received  by  mem- 
bers have  been  in  the  matter  of  the 
collection  of  freight  claims,  in  which 
the  association  has  been  strikingly  suc- 
cessful. As  an  Indication  of  the  way 
in  which  the  advantages  of  co-operation 
are  realized  by  Antelope  orchardists, 
half  the  pear  acreage  in  the  valley  !■ 
signed  up  with  the  association. 
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FARMERS'  BLOC— STEPPING  STONE 
Those  whrt  long  have  fattened  at  the  crib  of 
ejietial  privilese  are  complainins;  tliat  the  Con- 
(rressinen  who  make  up  the  .«iO-caUetl  "farmers' 
blot"  selfishly  force  through  class  legislation,  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

Agricaltural  laws  retentl.v  enacted  and  proposed 
directly  benefit  one-third  of  the  country  and  indi- 
rectly the  remaining  t\ro-thir<1s.  If  that  be  cla.ss 
lepislation,  our  i>oliticaI  enemies  are  welcome  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  only  persons  who  are 
pinched  by  such  statutes  are  those  who  have  in  the 
^ant  taken  unfair  advantage  of  farmen!  and  forced 
us  to  occup.v  an  inferior  place  in  the  American  in- 
dustrial system. 

The  general  public  rejoices  that  at  last  we  are 
petting  our  just  dues  at  Wa-shington  and  being  en- 
abled to  place  our  business  on  an  equal  fooling 
with  the  other  great  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
Nation. 

American  farmers  have  placed  in  the  path  of 
national  progress  no  stumbling  block,  but  a  step- 
ping »tone  to  higher  and  better  prosperity. 


MARY  SELLS  A  LITTLE  LAMB 
One  of  the  latest  and  best  examples  of  co- 
operative agricultural  marketing  is  furnished  by 
the  California  Wool  Growers'  Association,  which 
during  the  past  year  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
eolving  the  lamb-selling  probfcni. 

Although  the  suppl.v  of  California  Iambs  does  not 
equal  the  local  demand,  there  is  a  great  surplus 
during  the  spring  season.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  market  at  this  time  of  the  year  th« 
a.'isociation  arranged  for  shipping  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Golden  Slate  lambs  to  Kistern  consuming 
centers,  where  they  were  sold  jit  attr;ictive  prices. 

The  result  w:is  most  gral if.ving.  jirevenling  the 
annual  price  slump  at  the  sea-'^on  wh  n  it  tlid  ninch 
damage  to  the  prcKiucer.  Successful  selling  of  farm 
produce  is  largely  a  matter  of  equalizing  the  supply 
at  vai  ious  markets,  furnishing  goods  when  and 
where  needed. 


OIL  HOLDS  UP  ALKALI 
t'oi.  uliition  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  in- 
terfering with  Southern  California  farming.  The 
oil    boom    makes    such   a    loud    sound    that  some 
fLrnu-rs  can  not  hear  the  call  of  suffering  soil. 

In  the  Downey  ( Lo.i  Angeles  County)  district, 
111'  k  of  drnin.io;?  li.is  caused  ;in  injurious  accumu- 
la'icn  of  alkali  in  the  lop  soil.  Kfforts  to  form 
a  diainaHe  tlistiict  there  were  in  n  fair  way  of 
b  lug  crowned  wiih  success,  when  somebody  struck 
OS    and  gvmiiicci  up  the.  game. 

"""ho  hui  tful  connection  between  oil  and  agricul- 
tu:  e  is  this:  I-^arineis  received  so  much  money 
for  oil  lea.'^es  that  they  lost  interest  in  growing 
<  ops.  Many  of  the  more  progressive  land  owners 
nioved  out  when  llieir  neirrhbors  refused  to  co- 
operate in  land  drainage.  Tho.^e  who  now  possess 
the  la  id  aj  itar  unwilling  to  invest  a  portion  of 
their  oil  lease  money  in  draina.ge. 

"This  is  a  short -sis'lited  polic.v."  comments  Farm 
Advisor  Hodgson.  When  the  earth  has  bein 
di-altted  of  its  subterranean  riches,  farmers  will  1«? 
fi)r»"ed  a?ain  to  cultivate  the  surface,  in  order  to 
eH.-n  a  livelihood.  They  should  lake  advantage  of 
thP  present  oleaginous  opportunity  to  rid  their  land 
of  alkali." 
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AN  NUYS  WATER  PROBLEM 

The  S  in  Koi  narido  Valley  also  h;i 


I  raiiu).;;e 

I  lobleni  the  accumulation  of  surplus  water  near 
the  surface  having  l\>rced  mote  than  one  orchardist 
to  pull  out  his  tree«.  according  to  the  authority 
quoteil  al'O^e.  Hut  there  Is  this  important  differ- 
ence between  the  drainage  situations  at  Downey 
and  Van  Nuys; 

In  the  foi  ii)'-r  district  the  oil  which  has  been 
pou:ed  upon  the  troubled  alkaline  waters  has  lulled 
the  landowners  into  a  lethal  sleep  of  false  security, 
while  in  the  latter  locnliiy  the  farmers  ate  very 
Hijch  a'ive  to  the   l   •  f  water-logged  soil  and 

are  iakl"£  eflc.  iivi  to  see  that  the  soil  is 

r<  :i<  \  <•;!  nt  ."urplus 


State  Lime  for  Farmers 

DrUlNG  the  past  five  years  SOOO  tons  of  .igricul- 
lural  lime  has  been  manufactured  by  the  Slate 
of  Oregon  and  furnished  to  farmers.  Marion 
County,  in  the  Willamette  V'uUey,  uses  nearly  100 
carloads  of  lime  annually  to  correct  soil  acidity. 
This  valuable  alkaline  chemical  is  manufactured  at 
the  Gold  Hill  (Jackson  County)  Slate  lime  plant. 

Assisting  60,000  Farmers 

DI'HINC.  the  past  ten  years  fiO.OOO  students  have 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  the  correspo»i6em;« 
courses  offered  by  the  State  College  of  .Agriculture. 
Thirty-four  courses  of  study  are  availaVile  t»>  those 
who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  California  agriculture,  particulars  max  be 
obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Kxperinient  Station. 
Herkeley. 

How  Bonded  Warehouses  Help 

THUnE  are  In  California  thirty-five  b«.nded 
raisin  warehouses,  twelve  for  prunes  and  apti- 
cols,  ten  canneries  and  seven  granaries  and  ele- 
vators. 

"It  is  quite  po.ssible."  asserts  G.  M.  Hecke.  director 
of  the  Snale  Department  of  Agriculture,  "that  many 
lurgc  California  banks  this  year  will  refuse  to  accept 
any  warehouse  receipts  other  than  those  issued  by 
California  bonded  wart  hou.ses." 

Extending  Imperial  Irrigation 

THUt;K  hundred  thousand  acres  of  soil  In  the 
Mexican  paj't  of  the  Imperial  Valley  is  being 
surveyed  by  Stanley  W.  Cosby  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  work  is  l»eing  done  under  ihe  direc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  government  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  value  of  the  land  for  intensive  fann- 
ing. 

If  the  report  is  favorable,  it  Is  the  intention  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  irrigated  area  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
by  pumping  water  from  the  Hardy  branch  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

What  Irrigation  is  Doing 

A STRIKING  example  of  the  Ijenetits  of  irrlKallon 
is  fumielled  by  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District. 
The  value  of  approximately  100  square  miles  of  land 
was  by  the  application  of  water  increased  from 
$2.400.i.AO  to  $20,000.0«0.  exclusive  of  improvenienls. 
The  tost  of  the  water  was  $900,000. 

The  Investment  in  farm  ecjulpment  increas*  d  from 
$1.00(1.000  to  Jlii.tMMi.iiOO.  The  gross  income  from 
crops  rose  from  $60«  «0(i  to  $9.000. OOii. 

Before  water  came  there  were-  linhty-one  farms 
of  1000  ncres  each;  now  there  are  2000  forty-acre 
farms.  The  population  has  Increased  from  3"<0u  to 
24,000.    All  this  was  accompli.shed  In  seven  years. 

Mailing  Free  Fruit  Samples 

DCKING  National  .^!>ple  Week.  Yakima  Valley, 
Wa.shington,  growers  gave  away  aOWt  apples. 
The  fiuit  was  sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
trj'  In  cartons  three  in<  hcs  square,  each  box  contain- 
ing a  single  (hnlcc  specimen. 

The  need  fwr-  a  widi  r  market  is  indicated  by  Ihe 
fact  that  1000  carload.s  of  Yakima  apples  of  the 
1923  crop  were  worked  up  Into  vinegar  and  other 
by-products.  This  fruit  was  too  poor  in-<iiiallly  and 
small  in  size  to  bring  profitable  prices  when  sold 
fresh.  In  whii  h  form  only  the  finest  appb-s  are 
marketed. 

Nearly  half  the  apples  grown  In  the  Yakima  Valley 
are  Winesaps.  Jonathans.  Rome  Beauties  and  De- 
licious come  next  In  quantity. 

Harriman  Appointed  Chairman 

WH  H.MilUMAN.  superintendent  of  the  Los 
•  -Angoles  County  Farm,  recently  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  three  to  lead  the 
California  dairy  improvement  campaign  for  1924,  in 
co-o|)  "ration  with  the  .Agricultural  K.xtension  Service. 

This  project  is  part  of  an  interst:ite  program  per- 
fected at  a  recent  conference  of  Farm  Bureau  and 
Kxten.sion  Service  workers  at  Ft.  Collins.  Colorado. 
Twelve  States  were  represented  and  three  main 
proJecLs  agreed  upon,  the  others  being  ranch  Im- 
provement and  human  nutrition. 

Harriman  has  made  a  great  record  In  impro\-1ng 
the  dairy  herd  at  the  County  Farm. 

Mixing  Spoils  Good  Cream 

ONE  of  the  evils  which  has  grown  up  in  connec- 
tion wifh  the  dairy  industry  in  California  is 
the  habit  of  mixing  the  product  of  different 
patrons,  on  truck  routes,  instead  of  delivering  it  to 
the  plant  in  individual  containers,  where  it  may  be 
properly  sraded.  according  to  the  State  Depaf^nent 
of  .Agriculture. 

This  sysTem  is  un'iatlsfacloi-y  for  many  reasons 
and  (  specially  so  because  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
the  dair\iiian  who  takes  good  care  of  his  product 
and  who  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his  efforts  to 
produce  a  more  salable  and  higher  priced  finished 
product  manuf.ictured  therefrom. 

One  can  of  sour,  old  or  mncid  cream  will  spoil  a 
whole  load  and  lower  to  the  same  degree  th*  qual- 
ity of  butter  into  which  It  is  manufactured. 

This  system  offers  only  discouragement  to  the 
producer  of  the  highest  grade  of  cream  and  puts  a 
premium  on  carelessness  and  neglect.  Creameries 
employing  this  method  of  delivery  pay  the  same 
price  for  all  cream,  irrespective  of  grade,  which  is 
iirmifi'stly  unfair. 


Fating  Pacific  Cranl>erries 

Los  ANGELES  bought  a  dozen  carloads  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  grown  cranberries  f.ir  the  Thanks^ 
giving  and  Christmas  trade.  These  crantierrles 
were  grown  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coluniiiii  River, 
from  which  point  they  were  8hipp<'d_l>y  bo.il  to  the 
southern  metropolis.  The  total  crop  the  past  season 
amounted  to  Ad.OOO  boxes. 

Het«  een  50  and  74  carloads  /of  Eastern  cran- 
berries are  shipped  to  the  l^cific  I'o.ist  each 
aul  umn. 

More  Milk  for  San  Diego 

SA.V  l;IK<>o  aiipropriated  $isoo  to  buy  raiUi  for 
school  children  and  $500  to  pa>-  a-  public  nurse, 
in  I92,T:  for  1924  Ihe  appropriation  has  been  r.ii»<e4 
to  $2500  for  milk  anil  $1500  for  a  nurse. 

The  money  cmes  from  the  Community  '  '  ' 
is  siieiit  under  the  directioH  of  the  Pat-eii 
Association.     Much  of  the  credit  for  th.  - 
appropriations    is    given    Miss    Zora  HuU.Ke.-t<Mi, 
representative  of  Ihe  Onliforiiia  Dairy  Council. 

Carolina  Farmers'  Pledge 

TWt)  thousand  .N'orth  Carolina  farmers  liave  UJtea 
the  following  pledge: 
'Raise  enough  corn  and  hay  to  carry  me  thrr/ugh 
1924.     Raise   enough   meat   to   supply   my  family 
this  year.     Have  a  12-month-ln-th- 
Pnivide    milk    ^nd    buUer   for  the 
whole  year.     Keep  an  average  of  ; 
farm.     Improve   the  orchard   Vi.v   selling   out  ir>-^-i 
and  beiTies.    Plant  legumes  and  other  soil -enrich- 
ing plants.    Knroll  at  lejist  one  child  in  club  work. 
Add  aome  con\enieiices.    Beautify  the  homesteatl." 

Ask  for  "Agricultural  Regents" 

IN  order  to  take  the  Stale  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture out  of  politics  and  enable  it  to  fuoctioa  mure 
efficiently,  delegates  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Farmers'  and 
Fruii  Growers'  Con\-ention,  recently  held  at  Santa 
AiiH.  decided  to  ask  the  Slate  Legislature  to  paaa  a 
law  creating  a  Itoard  ot  Agricultural  Uegenl-s. 

II  was  recommended  that  the  board  shall  conaist 
of  ten  active  farmers,  appointed  by  Ihe  Governor 
for  a  lerm  of  twelve  vt-ars.  to  serve  without  ptiy. 
These  regents  are  to  have  the  appointing  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  .State  Koard  of  Agriculture  and  to 
r<  nder  every  possible  .isslstance  to  the  furtherance 
of  California  agriculture. 


THEY  SAY" 

DR.  J.  P.  BENSON 


I  rfgno    CcMflti/  yarm 
.4  driver 


UH    J    P.  BENSON 

dents  reali/.e  that 


FKES.N'O  business  men 
and  Fresno  County 
farmers  pull  together  In 
most  instance.-  lor  tlie  wel 
tare  of  the  i  oiii  muiidy. 
Probably  no  other  a.-taocia- 
tion  has  the  support  of  town 
Ijeople  lhat  him  been  ac- 
corded the  Raisin  Growers 
here  in  Fresno.  City  re«i- 
uenis  reai.^.c  i..-.  upon  Us  continued  8UC0e«lJ 
depends  to  a  great  extent  the  pro.sperlty  and 
development  of  Fresno  itself,  which  owes  Its 
IM-esent  position  to  agricultural  achievement. 

However,    farmers   have  opposed   two  cam- 
paigns spon.sore.l  by  civic  orgnnizatioris.  One 
Was  a  plan  to  set  out  euc.ilypius  and  popUr 
trees  along  the  highway  between  l-re^....  .n.l 
Kingsburg.    It  was  opposed  b.v  i.'inch. 
grounds  that  these  trees,  especialLv  the 
Ills,   are   "robbers,"    which  frequently 
adjoining  orchards  and  farm  croiis. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Stale  Forestry  olticlals 
that  other  kinds  of  trees  wbi.  h  wr„ild  not  caii.-e 
this  damage  would  be  mor.  desirable  to  plant 
anyway,  but  because  of  the  feeling  among  the 
farmers,  the  plan  was  aljandoned  for  ihe  time 
l)elng. 

Then,  when  the  raisin  situation 
settled,  there  was  a  good  deal  '  f 
diversification.     and  Influential 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  big  campai:- 
They  were  discouraged,  however, 
leaders.  Including  Farm  Hurean  . 
ground  that  a  wave  of  enthu  = 
duclion  might  r(»flult  in  over  i 
possible  damage  to  existing   •  > 
temporary  overproduction. 

It   was  pointed    out   that  the 
dairyman  might  have  harder  sledding  't' 
fruit  grower  for  a  time,  becnu.o-  on: 
enced  milk  producers  who  understand 
of  the  bu.sine.ss  and  who  know  bow  to  1m.  i  •*! 
expenses,  have  been  making  a  real  succnw  of 
the  business  In  this  county.  ^ 

Hy  testing  and  improved  i  '  ' 
we   have   increa-ied   the  a\' 
oows.  but  costs  have  mount.. i 
proportion. 

The  attitude  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  Ih;. 
IB   better   to    H    things   work    n  ■ 
than  to  stimulate  a  false  wave  .. 
asm  which  might  do  more  Iv,-- 
the  long  run.    The  nalii 
ditlons  Is  a  tendency  1. 
..icli    I  f.:inc.^      .-^    11  1... 


api' 


Inexperienced 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Conserve  Forests 

ORCHARD    and    FARM    is    in  re- 
ceipt of  a  communjcation  signed 
joirit)y  by  M.  B.  Pratt,  State  Forest- 
•ssK*.  ^"^    Paul  G. 

jL'Ni^  Redington    of  the 


Federal  Forest 
f^ervice.   poin  tins 
p;»i|^^\^^^^«gSii^S^^  the  necessity 

supporting; 


ritiii 

^     «  *l  '"^  ^  for 
^  H    I  «^  (onetrui  live  policy 

^  ^         ^  «  ft    present,  rather 


the 
future 


S      ;        buck-  to 
Sjtem^  j,,>nerations. 

PI  •»  ^       In  the  opinion  of 

f'^T^^^t*  t*'*^"  authorities. 
™  fijrurps  furnished 

l.v  the  University  of  California  and 
(luoled  recen-tly  in  this  magazine  are 
too  higrh  as  to  present  forest  area 
and  length  of  time  the  supply  will  last 
at  present  rate  of  consumption.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  conclusions  set 
fnrlh  by  Pratt  and  KedingtOn:-* 

AUTHORITATIVK  DATA  GIVEN 

"In  anticipation  of  the  visit  to  this 
StJttP  last  SeptemtK-r  of  the  select  com- 
iiiitife  on  reforestation  of  the  United 
Sialos  Senate,  the  various  organiza- 
tions which  have  most  to  do  with  for- 
estry got  together  and  prepared  from 
h<?(*t  available  sources  ffiatistics  re- 
Kiirding  the  forest  resources  of  the 
tstate. 

"These  now  are  in  published  form 
and  the  associations  interested — name- 
ly, the  California  Forest  Protective 
Association.  California  White  an.l 
Sugar  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  California  KeUwood  Association, 
the  California  Slate  Hoard  of  Forestry 
and  the  California  District  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service — use 
them  as  authoritative  when  discussing 
matters  which  Involve  the  use  of  sta- 
traticB. 

"The  total  forest  land  area  of  Cali- 
fornia is  1!»,I36.000  acres,  and,  in 
speaking  of  forest  land,  we  mean  that 
lanrl  -which  proiluces  timber  in  mer- 
ch.mtable  forms,  leavinic  out  of  con- 
sidciation  the  vast  area  of  woodland 
from  which  at  the  be.st,  fuel  supplies 
miirhf  be  obtained.  The  total  virpin 
timlier  supply  in  California  is  esti- 
mated at  C'84, 505, 000,000  feet,  board 
inea,sore. 

"The  present  annual  depletion  of 
merchantable  timber  by  cutting  and 
fire  is  estimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  which, 
atiplicd  to  the  above  total  of  merchant- 
able timber  and  continuing  at  a  steady 
r:i.te,  would  mean  that  our  virgin 
stand  would  have  been  cut  over  in 
140  years. 

IMCBEASKD  I ONSUM PTIOX 
CITKD 

"J-lowever,  this  does  not  Involve  the 
question  of  an  increase  in  production 
of  lumber  and  wood  product.^  which  is 
going  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
figuring  out  the  future  of  this  prob- 
lem. There  has  been  a  steadily  In- 
creasing production  of  both  pine  and 
redwood^  in  California  and  what  the 
future  holds  forth  in  view  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  raw  material  which  is 
falling  heavier  on  the  Western  States 
annually,  is  problematical,  although 
from  the  way  things  have  been  going 
1  believe  w^e  can  figure  on  a  steadily 
incrftased  production. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  that  it  is  vtime- 
to  take  count  of  sto<-.k  and  to  make 
plans  which  witl  provide  for  the  order- 
ly !Uid  stead.v  regrowth  of  the  forests 
from  whicJi  the  mature  trees  are  now 
beinf,-  taken,  and  in  saying  this,  We  do 
not  want  to  be  classed  as  'calamity 
howlers.' 

"The  conditions  which  may  exist  14(1 
J'ears  from  now  are  impossible  to  fore- 
see and  many  people  naturally,  when 
assured  that  they  can  figure  on  ade- 
qtiate  supplies  of  wood  materials  for 
th.-it  period,  will  be  inclined  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  next  generation. 

"We  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  all  those  who  have  a  real  interest 
In  I  lie  future  of  this  State  and  nation 
would  be  derelict  in  their  duty,  if  the.\ 
fajl<»d  to  diagnose  the  situation  care- 
fully now  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
institution  of  such  remedial  measure-s 
as  si'»-m  to  be  necessary  to  guarantee 
an  amnlf  supply  of  wo(  d  matCTial  fc  • 
thosi  who  come  after  us  and  who  will 
need  It  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
we  do  today. 

MANY  OWNERS  INTERESTED 

"\S  llhin  the  national  forests  of  this 
Stalf  .  where  96,0110.080,000  feet  of  this 
Tiief  hautable  timber  is  now  found,  the 
F.-.leral  Government  already  has  in- 
Htitiiled  forestry  methods  which  will 
Insure  that  the  cut  will  never  exceefl 
thi  amount  of  timber  replaced  by  new 
^;!.\vth.  but  the  Federal  Government 
1'  ■  -  •'ri>  one-thjird  of  the  standing 
in  California,  private 
in    possession    of  the 

■  redWDod  region,  the  present 

f  many  i>roperties  are  bcirin- 

I  •  ly  to  manage  their  lands 

ui.  1.1-  forestiy  principles  and 

t.  ifors    in    the   pine  region 

.  -i-        ■  il  in  this  matter, 

tLf.  hat  as  a  result 

i.r  tictwc.-r»  the 


How  Cow  Owners  Cmi 

DOUBLE  the 
Net  Dairy  Piofit 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
AGNES  WALLACE 

Helped  by  Kow-Kare 

M.  Q.  Welch  ft  Son,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
write:  Enclosed  find  picture  of 
oar  four-year  Ayrshire  cow,  Agnea 
'Wallace  of  Maple  Giove  (25171), 
champion  four -year- old  Ayrshire 
cow  of  the  world,  with  a  record  of 
17,657  pounds  milk  and  966  pounda 
butter  in  one  year.  We  have  used 
Kow-Kare  in  our  herd  for  years 
and  would  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it.  We  consider  it  the 
best  cow  tonic  known. 

"Onr  imported  herd  sire,  AucheOf 
brain  Brilliant  Sun  imp.  23654  now 
weighs  2100  poanda  and  eats  Kow- 
Kare  whenever  I  think  him  in  need 
of  a  tonic" 

DURING  CALTING 

Rollin  H.  Maxfield,  Erie,  IlL  say«: 
"We  have  been  using  your  Kow- 
Kare  for  over  five  years  and  think 
it  the  best  thing  for  cows  at  all  times 
to  keep  them  in  condition.  We  find 
It  especially  good  when  used  about 
a  month  during  calving  time,  two 
w»eks  before  and  two  weeks  after." 

USED  KOW-KARE  FOR  22  YEARS 
John  Moser,  I^lsbon.  O.  writes  :  1  have 
used  your  Kow-Kare  for  22  year*,  1  keep 
It  In  th*  barn  all  the  time  and!  wouldn't 
be  without  it.  I  am  about  to  feed  It  to 
mr  larsa  hard  of  cowa  abotrt  on*  week 
out  of  every  month  to  maintala  a  ccod. 
bealtby  coodltion." 

RESULTS  AFTER  ONE  WEEK 

H.  U  Kobb,  Enellih,  Ind.  saya  :  "  I  fed  a 
part  of  a  vmatl  can  of  Kow-Kare  to  three 
cows,  one  week,  and  got  wondarful 
■ult4;  especially  from  one  old  cow  that 
had  not  been  v/ell  for  some  time,  lam  tell* 
10|2  the  aelijubora  of  the  good  It  !•  doing" 


Could  yoa  use  doable  the  expected  profit 
from  your  cows  this  winter? 

A  startling  thought,  yet  decidedly  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  dairy.  So  possiWe,  so  sensible,  youH  wonder  why  yoa 
never  fully  realized  your  opportunity  before. 

Without  following  a  difficult  or  expensive  formula,  this  happy 
result  may  be  yours.  Just  the  same  sound  business  principles  as 
are  applied  by  successful  manufacturers  in  other  fields  of  produc- 
tion will  enable  you  to  realize  your  goaL 

\0%  More  Milk  WiU  Do  It 


Noted  dairy  experts  say  that  in  the 
average  dairy  one  tenth  mors  milk 
will  double  the  net  profit.  They  say 
this  is  conservative.  It  costs  no  more, 
for  instance,  to  house,  feed  and  care 
for  a  good  milker  than  a  poor  milksr. 
After  these  items  of  fixed  expensa 
are  met,  every  quart  of  milk  is  net 
profit.  What  other  eSbrt  on  the  farm 
will  pay  you  so  handsomely  as  inten> 
sive  milk-production  i 

But  start  right.  Remember  one 
basic  rule :  Perfect  health  has  mora 
to  do  with  big  milk  yields  thaa 
breeding  or  feeding. 

Keep  the  milk  making  organs 
working  full-speed  —  but  at  the  same 
time  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous.  Tbey 
must  not  only  withstand  forced  pro- 
duction, but  be  a'ole  to  throw  oS  the 
diseases  so  common  to  dairy  cows. 

WHAT  KOW-KARE  WILL  DO 
Here  Kow-Kare  will  help  yoa  in 
definite,  positive  way.    The  same 
medicinal  properties  that  have  made 
Kow-Kare  so  popular  as  a  cow  medi- 
cine are  doubly  effective  in  promoting 


milk-maldng  vigor.  Why  ?  Becaus* 
Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on  the  geni'- 
five  and  digestive  organs — the  milk- 
producing  functions  of  the  cow.  It 
enables  the  animal  to  properly  assim-* 
ilate  Nature's  foods  and  turn  theoa 
into  milk,  without  waste. 

As  an  aid  to  big  milk  production. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  nse  Kow-Kaia 
continuously  or  in  expensive  quan> 
tity.  Indeed,  most  dairymen  feed  only 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day,  one  weeic 
out  of  each  motith  —  a  cost  of  only  m. 
cent  a  day  per  cow. 

WHEN  DISEASE  CREEPS  IN 
The  reputation  of  Kov/-Kare  fo» 
the  treatment  of  Barren  nens,  Abaro 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours^ 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite,) 
etc.,  has  grown  tremer.dou.'sly  durini^ 
its  more  than  25  years'  use.  No  co*;* 
owner  should  be  without  it.  Feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggist* 
sell  Kow-Kare.  Large  size,  $1,255 
medium,  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  noi 
supplied  we  will  mail  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 


BAG-BALM 

For  Udder  and  Teate 

Penetrates  and  heala  inflamma* 
tiou,  sorene^t,  concested  or  hard- 
ened tissues.  Relieves  Caked 
Bae.  Bonches,  Cow  Pox.  Quickly 
heals  chars,  cuts,  bruises.  Tea 
ouaccs.  60c. 


Let  us  mail  you  our  free  book.  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor. **  Bealdee 
much  ceneral  information  of  valna  to  cow  owners.  It  tells  about  ti:% 
other  popular  Dslry  Asaociatlon'remedlea,  Bag  Balm. Garget  Rem«» 
dy.  Horse  Comfort — all  fitting  cumpanions  to  Kow-Kare. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
LyodoaTiUcy  Vermont 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATtOM  CO.,  Inc.  1 
Lyndonvllla,  VI.  i 

I  would  like  the  assistance  of  your  book,  "The  g 

HomeCow  Doctor,'*  whichpleasieaendwithoutcc  t.  | 

Also  pleasesendine  a  free2-onnce  sample  of  BAO  > 

BALM  (worth  16c)  for  which  courtesy  I  am  writing  I 

en  the  marein  my  dealer's  Dsinc.  | 

I 


Na.mii 


ADDRC8H 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 


mmmmmmammm 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow- 
Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California. 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  THE  AI1>  OF  THIS  l.lTTI.E  FKI.I.OW 


Big  Money  In  ^^^^^^btf  Anyone  can 

RaiKinK  .^^W^B^^m  become 

Tlioronehbred  ^^^^^r  Sucrrssful 

.silver  and  1^1  %  W  •'o* 

Blue  Fot.  •  ^  Rancher. 

UieseMt  I'ayine  noxinrfui  in  tiie  tV'orld. 
lnl'orniiitii)n   withtiut  oDli;<ation. 
y<  S.    SII.VKK   FOX  FARMS 
CIO  T.oew  ItldK-  i^an  Francisco 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Prmrtic*!.  ProTen  Pnwer  CHltiTstoT  for  ^ 
OanlcDm.  Suharbanitm.   Tnickc™,  j^^^^c,%nSo» 
FloriMtft,  Nurieryinrn.  Fruit  Growcn.  w^^m^^     '  _ 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
MM  UBl.Av.S.E..Mino««poll».MIoo. 

Kederal,  State  and  private  :igcmtie3  in- 
tt-restod  in  forest  protection,  growth 
and  [>ri)<luftion,  the  time  will  not  be 
f:ir  nw:i.y  when  the  entire  iuea  of  our 
forest  produoinR  lund.  rut  over  as  well 
as  virgin,  will  have  been  covered  by  a 
comprehensive  forest  mana^jement  pro- 


ANTI- 
ABORTION 

For  treatinff  your  cowa  for  \ 
loss  of  culyes.  Inexpensive  I 
and  easily  applied  by  yourself.  ( 

SUCCESSFULLY  USED  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS 

Write  for  FKEE  copyol  The  Cattle 
Specialist,  Answers  every  question 
pertainine  to  Abortion  in  cnwa. 
Atk  our  dealer  or  writ*  Dr.  Dumi 
Hoberts  direct. 

Dr.David  Roberts  VeterlnaryCs. 
l.Sl  Crand  Ave.,  WaoItesha.Wis. 


FREEl  ART  PICTURES 


i5t  iM.-.!CWcfceit»lBB»»uHfiriM»t- 

8  I  11  In..  Btiil-hU  for  fr«.»- 
t  nlT  wllh  Poultry  Tfi^n*-  - 
World's  Creat  Pouttry  Pa^r. 

.  .<r  TTiODar-TTuklnr  IdrW.  iirtlclf ». 
,       .       irtr*TUf»t;>*»iHry  iiulKf.rkt*-    1"  ib^ 
fithly.30  to  12U  puea.  SPECIAL  OFFERS 


5 Big  Trial  Issues  O  ttp 
lYw50c:3Y«iri|l.eO 


'Send  auimpa  or  coin  todar- 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY— BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

%'on  ran  It  .vou  know  what  to  say  an<l 
how  to  say  it.  4  weeks'  term  npenx  Felt. 
IS  ut         .\nseloH,  RoB.4Lyn  Hotel  Ildqtn. 

.missoi;ri  .^utTioN  sciiooi. 

(Ifl  yearn  larKeet  in  the  woriil) 
(tin  Walnut  St.         K;\NS.\S  CITV.  MO. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  j 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Cream  Separator  Facts 

Worth  Thinking  About! 


It  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  cream 
separator  that  skims  fairly  clean 
and  that  runs  fairly  easy — you 
want  one  that  gets  all  the  butter- 
fat  down  to  the  last  drop  and  that 
runs  so  easily  that  a  child  can 
turn  it  In  addition,  you  must  get 
construction  that  makes  many 
years  of  good  service  possible. 

In  recent  tests,  the  Illinois  Cow 
Testing  Association  found  it  a 
common  occurrence,  on  average 
farms,  for  out -worn,  poorly  con- 
structed, poorly  cared- for  separators 
to  waste.  $25  worth  of  butter  fat 
every  month.  Think  of  it,  $300 
wasted  in  a  single  ^ear!  If  the 
machine  you  are  using  is  failing 
you  in  such  a  manner,  you  can- 
not aSord  to  operate  it  a  single 
week  longer,  regardless  of  the 
so-called  "bargain  price"  you 
may  have  paid  for  iL 


It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  su5er 
such  butterfat  losses.  You  can 
escape  them  by  throwing  out 
the  wasteful  machine  now  and 
replacing  it  with  a  new,  efficient 
McCormick-Deering  Bail-Bear- 
ing Cream  Separator.  These 
modern,  easy-running  separators 
represent  genuine  economy. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  long 
life,  easy-turning,  and  close-skim- 
ming, they  outrank  all  others. 
You  need  one  on  your  farm! 

If  ready  cash  is  not  plentiful, 
ask  our  dealer  for  his  liberal 
terms.  Let  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing Primrose  earn  bigger  cream 
profits  for  you  and  apply  the 
extra  dollars  on  the  easy  pay- 
ments the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  ofier  you. 

There  are  five  popular  sizes — all  of  standard 
McCormidi-Deering  ball-bearing  design. 
Jlsk  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
the  size  best  suited  to  \)our  herd. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  Sa  Michigan  Ave.        l^^J^^  Chicago,  IlL 


Let  Me  Send  You  These 
Fine  Shell  Rim  Spectacles 

^^^S;V  10  DAYS' 
^^^^^^EE  TRIAL 

\>      SEND  /■ 
NO  MONEY 


Just  Send  the 

Coupon  Jo"  on  T°^' 
Caja'  Fre*  Trial  a  pair 
•f  mj  famooa  "Tnic  Fit"  Shell  Rim  Spectacles. 
Haadredaaf  thousands  now  in  use  eTerywherc. 
TbesesplciMlid  Glasses  willenableanyoneto  read 
•be  smallest  print,  thread  the  fineaC  needle,  to 

<>A  Far  nr  Noar  prerent  eyestrahi  or 
aw  rar  Ur  nedr  headaches,  if  sflertryirr 
«hrm  for  10  dsys  and  aichts  you  Ire  amazed 
and  delighted,  and  think  thera  equal  to  glasaet 
cold  elsewhere  at  $16.00,  aeod  only  $4.98;  if  jou 
don't  want  to  keep  them,  return  them  and  there 
will  be  DO  charce.  Sand  MO  maney;  Pay  na  C.O.B.: 
aimply  your  name,  addreca  and  asre.  A  t>eatitiful 
velveteen  lined,  gald  lettered  SpecUcle  Cm  KKEE. 

•tmmmm  Cut  Mltil  MmII  CottpOf  TO^HJ 

U.  S.  SPECTACLE  CO.  ...^ 

1S2*  W.  Mum  StrMt.  CMcmt»,  HI.,  D**LA><> 
MrrtA  m«  «  p*ir  of  yoar  spf^rlc^  ofi  )6-day  Irr*  ln«l  it  I 
mkt  thna  I  will  fmf  r<»  ll  1  oiU  ritiira  tkem 

aa4  ta«r«  will  b<  mm  cfo«rrc. 


Si.  «  N». 

Umm  Ma.        n  r.D. 

rnt  OMcs 

S««ts 

'DC AM"  SIMPLICITY 

DtAll  SPRAYER 


A  Money  Naker  for  the  Grower 

A  complete  hicb-erade,  hieh- pressure,  one- 
man  power  sprayer  for  the  grower  with  lim- 
ited acreage  who  wants  clean  trees,  fancy 
fruit,  and  top  prices.   Capacity  of 

GaK  a  Hinute  at  250  Lbs.  Pressure 

Bigecst  money's  worth  known  to  the  spraying 
world.  Bean  quality  thru  and  thru.  Equipped 
with  2  H.P.  Sprayer  Engine.  Complete  Rotary 
.^gitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Special 
Steel  Platform,  Threadless  Ball  Valres.  Porce- 
lain-Uned  Cylinder  and  other  valuable  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Hundreds 
now  in  operation.  Can  be  had  without  truck, 
if  desired. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

BMlf'siMtSV^OMFCO^'  "  »o-SiO 

1(11  \V.  .lulliin  St..  San  Jose.  Pallf. 

Oentlemen  •  Sena  me  mil  details  of  the  Beaa 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 


Name.   

Address  

When  Answering  Ads 
Please  Mention  Or- 
chard  and  Farm 


SMASH  HATCHING  COSTS' 


Petaluma  Incubators 
and  Brooders 

will  sinaah  your  hatching  costs 
to  amithereens  antl  will  give 
you  biKEfr  hatches  of  larger, 
better,  "peppier"  chicks. 

Petaluma  Inrubators  of  5B4-egR  ca- 
pacity are  made  l>olh  in  Hot  Water 
and  Electric  Types.  Tliey  require  ab- 
solutely no  attention!  Vou  Just  turn 
the  eggs  CorruBated.  galvanized 
steel  trays  make  this  simple  and 
c&sy. 

Petaluma  Incubators  are  made  of 
worraproof  (.'alifurnia  redwood — dou- 
ble walled,  with  double  glaaa  and  dead 
air  space  dours  that  open  down  to 
floor  to  make  cleaning  easy  They 
are  made  In  interchanBeable  standard 
units  of  126  egg  capacity,  which  can 
be  cunrerted  from  Hot  Water  to  Blei-- 
tnc  quickly  and  at  nominal  eicpense. 
.Nursery  is  conveniently  arranged  to 
let  chicks  drop  out  of  way  of  others 
batching.  Pure.  warm,  fresh,  vital- 
ized air  surrounds  eggs  at  all  timtK 

In  Hot  Water  Petaluma  Incubalor:" 
Improved  thermostatic  control.s  posi- 
ttvel>  regulate  the  warmth  of  the  In- 
cubator and  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

Klectric  Petaluma  Incubatoru  at- 
tach to  any  lamp  socket.  \\'liat  they 
save  In  time,  money  aiwl  work  and  In 
the  prodwtion  of  healthier,  sturdier 
cblcka  more  than  makes  up  the  dif- 
ference between  cost  of  current 
(whatever  your  rate'  an(T  oil.  besides 
entirely   removing  fire  haaard. 

Order  direct  or  through  vnur  hard- 
ware dealer.  Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet  X-6. 

PetaltnoB  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

PBTAlXrHA.  OAXJrOBjriA 


WHY  EXPERIMENT? 
BUY  PETALLMA  INCUBATORS! 


Plant  June  Buds 

iil  HAVE  found  in  my  Uitig  nursery 

■l  experience,"  says  Luther  Burliaiik, 
"that  a  well  grown  J  line- budded  tree, 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  is  worth 
about  two  two-year-old  trees.  And  I 
might  almost  say  it  is  worth  about  as 
much  as  six  of  some  varieties;  for  a 
young,  fresh  June- budded  tree  can  be 
taken  up  with  all  its  roots,  packed  with 
little  expen.<!e  and  planted  with  hall  the 
trouble  of  larger  trees.  June  buds  will 
bear  as  early  as  one  or  two-year-old 
trees  and  generally  continue  to  bear 
well  throughout  their  existence." 

The  value  of  June  buds  is  empha- 
sized also  by  William  T.  Klrkham  Jr.. 
well  known  nurseryman  of  Fresno. 
Kirkman  points  out  that  in  the  pa»t, 
largely  be<'ause  of  difficulties  o(  propa- 
gation. June-budded  trees  have  been 
grown  by  California  nurserymen  prin- 
cipally to  relieve  shorliiges. 

But  many  growers  have  had  .such 
good  results  with  thi.s  type  of  nuTHery 
stock  itiat  they  demand  June  buds, 
with  the  result  that  more  and  more  are 
being  grown  by  the  nurseries. 

The  Kirkman  company,  for  example, 
is  said  to  have  inserted  during  the 
month  of  June  this  year  more  than 
:!,000,000  buds,  from  trees  recorded  by 
the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Way  a  June  Bud  Grows 

Kirkman  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
planters  in  California  soon  will  demand 
good  June-budded  trees,  practically  to 
the  exclusion  of  yearling  trees,  and 
points  out  that  this  already  Is  the  case 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  June  buds 
develop  into  more  satisfactory  orchard 
trees  than  the  ustial  one-year  grade 
are  given  by  a  prominent  grower  as 
follows: 

The  heikd  may  be  formed  where  de- 
.sired  .and  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
damage  by  sunburn  and  borers,  hecau.se 
the  tree  is  not  overgrown  or  hark- 
hound,  and  the  buds,  being  vigorous  and 
fresh,  push  out  branches  and  leaves 
quickly,  the  entire  length  of  the  trunk. 

In  transplanting  there  1«  less  shock 
than  in  setting  out  the  usual  two-year- 
old  root. 

The  weaklings  are  eliminated  In  this 
process  because  only  an  Inherently- 
strong  seedling  has  vigor  enough  to 
force  a  bud  to  grow  into  a  tree  during 
the  same  season  that  the  se«>d  is  planted. 


Grow  Pistachio  Nuts 

ArCORDING  to  Claude  Tribble  of  Elk 
Grove  considerable  interest  again 
is  developing  in  the  pistachio,  a  nut 
which  grows  and  produces  nicely  In 
California,  when  proper  varieties  are 
planted,  but  which  has  been  a  complete 
failure  commercially,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  preparation  for  market. 

The  one  hopeful  prospect  now  Is  In 
the  development  of  machinery  to  crae-k 
the  nuts  and  remove  the  meals.  This 
has  been  done  very  successfully  In  a 
small  way  with  a  machine  used  for 
cracking  apricot  pits. 

Pistachio  dealers  st'-'  that  California 
pistachios  are  far  supi-rlor  to  the  Asia 
Minor  product  and  that  they  will  pay 
tl  a  pound  for  these  nuts. 

Former  unprofitable  plantings  are 
likely  to  dlscournpp  extensive  develop- 
ment now.  but  unless  a  few  laxge  plant- 
ings are  made  the  manufacture  .-uid  use 
of  cracking  machines  is  Improbablse — 
W.  J.  J. 


Trailer  Saves  Money 

JtJHN  Yl'iN'T,  Lindsay  orange  grower, 
used  to  haul  his  crop  to  market  with 
a  five- ton  motor  truck.  Increased  pro- 
ductron  demanded  more  eztenalve  car- 
rying equipment. 

Instead  of  buying  another  truck, 
Yunt  purchased  a  four-wheel  trailer. 
The  latter  carries  seven  tons,  more 
than  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
truck. 

Not  only  did  the  trailar  coat  much 
less  than  another  truck,  bat  the  •n-l 
of  operating  the  former  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  lattar.  A  fifly- 
mile  trip — half  with  a  load  and  half 
empty — required  twelve  gallons  of  gus 
for  the  truck  al<^i  •        '  ■ ''  •  i"n.« 

tor  both  triK-k 

vehicles  •ometn  .  i  i  —en 
tons  of  citnia  fruiu 
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Montgomeiy  Ward  uO. 

The  Oldest  MailOrder  House  islbd^  theMostPro;gressive 


Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yonrs  to  save  money  on  reli- 
able goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  complete  catalogue 
— offering  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you  I  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  ofiFers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season 
for  You 

Fifty-one  year's  exi>eriencc-  in  buying  and  manufactur- 
ing, in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  I  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying 
power  .'"backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible 
these  savings  for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  Iool:  sight  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward's  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
■  low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best 
/or  you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward's. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater 
care  in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

.  Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer. 
Hon't  miss  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
be  youn. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

ITrtR  WOMFN*  choose  shoes,  sweaters, 

r  V/IV  TV  .  underwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 

woman's  personal  use,  and  everything  for  children — all 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  value  out  of  every  dollar. 

FOR.  THE  HOME*  ^^^"'^  ^"'^  Comfort  and  Use- 
fulness— each  article  we  sell 
for  home  decoration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits. 
Everj'thing  is  selected  by  experts.  To  the  woman  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  and  modernizing  her  home,  this 
Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical- 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had 
planned. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  L°en 'f^^dr of  th?  A-'meric^' 
Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing 
our  help  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his 
savings  greater  and  to  make  his  money  go  farther.  Every- 
thing must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  This  Catalogue 
offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry  and 
stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 
PQj^  MEN'  Overcoats,  suits,  shoes— everything  for 
man's,  yoimg  man's  and  boy's  wear  in 
good  style  and  of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  acces- 
sories, batteries,  everything  for  the  automobile.  This  book 
shows,  in  fact,  almost  everj'thing  a'Aian  wears  or  uses  or 
that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer  a  saving 
— always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book 
— this  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue 
leisurely  in  your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  by  mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years:  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back." 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
convenience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  fli 
Co.  offer  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (Sb  CO. 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Chicago         Kansas  City         St.  Paul        Ft.  Worth 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  94 
hours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipjjed  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  ordem  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


This  Coupon  brings  this 
new  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  k  CO. 
Dept.  66 -E 
Portland.  Ore.         OakUnd,  Cal. 
Chicaco,   Kansai  City,  St.    Paul.  Ft.  Worth 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  houK  newest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
logue. 


Name. 


Addreaa. 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

?•  cttnts  a  line,  or  60  cents  a  line 
lor  four  or  more  ciinserutiTP  isfioeft 
(a^rrase  7  worrliK).  For  white  spare, 
cuts  or  display  type,  rost  if  roinputed 
accordiB-  to  tot»J  space  ocrapied  by 
adrertisement.  I 

ArtvenisenMfntfi  ninfit  reach  us  15  I 
Hays  hefore  date  of  puhlication. 

Ail.Irpss  OKfHAKD  and  KAKM. 
Broadway    at   Kleventh,   Ia>s  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


CEllTIBIED    White    Leehorn    quality  chicks 
,  '"'""^t^d     free-rantre.  hsavy-laylnit. 

niiiity  hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cock- 
•rels  with  authf-nllc  trapneat  records.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  Inspected  and  accredited 
DT  the  Sonoma  Coimty  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
EUaranteed.  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chicks 
lit  single  prices.    Send  for  catalogue  and 

iittractive  spring  prices.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
CUBATOR (X)..  INC..  the  Worlds  Largest 
Electric  Hatchery,  432  7th  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


WE'RE    BOOKING    CHICKS  for 
most   winter   and   spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
producing      Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Reds.   Minorcas,   Rocks,  Brahmas, 
Wyandottes,  Andalusians,  Orping- 
tons;     reasonable.        Reduced  if 
booked  ahead.     Capacity,  300.100 
"Never  saw  such  siv.e.  vlt;or.  rapid 
rrowth.    egg-yield  I-      PROFITABLE  Pl^UL.- 
TRY,  ]]  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena-     Mail  only. 

STRONG  BABT  CHICKS— We  specialize  In 
two  best  breeds  for  farmer  who  must  get 
his  profits  from  actual  production  of  eggs 
and  market  fowl:  all  from  stock  rigidly  se- 
lected for  several  generations  from  cocks 
with  dam's  record  of  200  to  275  egga  per  an- 
rum.  ,Tanuary  prices.  $17  per  huitdred  for 
>vhite  I-eghorns.  $27  per  hundred  for  While 
Flymouth  Rocks.  PURE  BREED  HATCH- 
EhT.  San  Mateo.  Calif.  

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.  Hanson  White  I^eghorns.  Br.  and 
Buff  Leg..  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas. 
BIk.  Min.,  Blue  Andalusians.  Now  booking 
orders  for  spring.  COCKERELS.  »a  and  SIO: 
Hanaon  Wh.  Leg.,  Tormohlen  Br.  Leg.,  BIk. 
Klin..  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
folder.  McnON.\LD  POCLTRr  RANCH  ANO 
HATCHfRY.  Rt.  1.  Box  246,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— ■White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rbciu.  Over  200  eggs  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
jitock.  Write  for  circular  and  192t' price  list. 
Booking  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.  deliv.;ry.  Safe 
arrival  guar,inteed.  THE  J.  H.  STUBBB 
POULTRY  RA.VCH  AND  H.^TCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box   fi7-C.    Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

WHITE  LBC.HOR.N"  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  mal-^s.  Prices 
per  100  January.  J16:  February.  March. 
114;  April.  »12.50;  Ityiy  and  June,  JI2.  100% 
live,  strong  chix  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited hv  the  Sonoma  Couniy  IParm 
Bureao.  THK  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  476 
Hixtli  .Street.   Petaluma.  Calif. 


CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  Srom  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rlKid  in- 
Bpection;  mated  with  tiiales  havint.'  authentic 
IrapnesI  record.s  of  at  least  200  eg.gs  on  the 
aide  of  both  par-^nts.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  .\.ssn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dcliv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.   Hatch..  Inc.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

■WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chickawHh  the  While  Hatchery,  th^  hatch- 
ery .vith  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcherie.s,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  WTiite  Leghorns. 

Tr;ipnCBted  for  13  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
■ale  .'jome  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels. Send  fi>r  interesting  catalogue.  J.  A. 
HANSON.  Corvalli.s.  Ore. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Established  1902 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  l..eghorn  chicks 
every  day.  CSuaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK,  615 
Wain   St.,   Petaluma,   Calif.  ' 

CKItTIFlBD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hollywood.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  traimested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive cataloKUO.  ORLAND  HATt,'HERY, 
Drland,  Olenn  Co.,  Calif. 

TRAr.NESTKD  WHITE  I.EOHORNS — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  76, 004 
rhicks,  26.000  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets. 
2000  pedigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FAR.M.  Coryallls.  Ore.  

PEDIGREBD  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  matched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreml 
cockerc-l.s.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
JIATCHKRY,  I'oialuma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy  laying  .«itrain».  110  per 
100,  No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
BCHEI.LVIUI.E  HATCHERY,  Schellville, 
Sonoma   Count  v.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS,  all  kinds,  hatching  each 
Monday.    Ducklings,  turke>'s.  hatching  eugs. 

Pullen,    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  EX- 

CH ANOE.  610  S.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

■WHITE  LKtiHORN  biby  chicks,  Tancred 
str'tiii;  Barred  Rocks,   Parkeus  strain.  Cir- 

cul:»r    eleventh    year.      HENRY  TARRATT. 

Corning,  Calif. 


C1X)VER  CUTTERS.  »«.50  to  $45.     Write  for 
.  irculars.      ARNOTT    &    CO.,    114    S.  Los 
Anf.-lcs   .St.,    I,08  Angeles. 

FRKE  BOOK,  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
li<-t."    on   application    to    COULSON  COM- 
I'ANY,   Petaluma.  Calif.  

SPECIAL   prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lara.   EllKEKA    HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Ch  lit. 

PKIZE  HI.UK  ANDALUSIA."*  COCKKP.KI..-!. 
%S  aad  %&.  Also  Bgga.  H.  B.  BBLCIllCR, 
tit    Edgeware    R|  ad,    Los    Angelea,  Calil. 


POULTRY 


WEBBS   3.    C.    WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

You  will  get   plenty  of  eggs  if  your  chicka 
come  from 
WEBB'S    CACKLE  FARM 
2500  choice  selected  hens  mated   with  cock- 
erels  from   trapneated   hena  with   recorda  of 
200  and  better. 

12  years  Santa  Cnj»'  largest  poultry  breeder. 

Prices  lac  up  to  February  1;  12 '^c  from 
February  1  to  March  15.  and  l«c  thereafter 

A.  M.  ■WEBB 
227  P.trkway  Santa  Cru«.  Calif 

PULLETS  —  Selected  White  Leghorn* — 
heavy-laying,  trapneated  stock,  raised  on 
free  range.  Ready  for  delivery  at  four 
months  old  January  1st.  Also  now  booking 
orders  on  eight-weeks-old  pullets  for  March 
1st  delivery.  FREEMAN  PULLET  FARM, 
Hayward.  Calif. 

CHICKEN   PLANT,    equipped   for   2500  head. 

for  lease.  Address  DR.  F.  KERR.  Garden 
Grove,  Orange  County,  Calif.  

FREE — Daily    Egg    Record    and    circular  of 
quality  Leghorn  chicks  at  hatchery  prices. 
WEI3  FARMS.  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Tin?jCEJj^  DUCKS ^^J)  jjEESE 

BLOOn  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  of 
vitality  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail  In 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS,  the 
Veteran  Breeder  .American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3,  Box  117$, 
Burbank.  Calif.  

CASA  DB  ROSAS  TURKEY  RA.SCH.  Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea.  Cal.  fCngage  your  GOLD- 
BANK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Special  reduc- 
tion chicken  sale.  prize  stock.  Creation 
Brown  I^Khorns,  pen.t.  chicks,  egic..*.  ,A.lso 
Toulouse   gees.'   .and    (h*rneail  pigeons. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


I'EKRLESS  rabbit  huti  hes.  lonvenlont.  sani- 
tary,   fully    H<iuit>ped:    pri.es    low.  freight 
pnpaid      J     K.    UiiL.'^.v.    is;i6    K     iStli  St.. 
Oakland 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BERRIES    and    SMALL    FRUIT  PLANTS; 

Fruit  Trees.  Roses  and  Grapevinea  All 
varieties  for  Immediate  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  best  results.  My  27  years  of  experience 
aa  a  practical  fruit  rrower  and  nnrseo'man 
will  asfnare  you  <lelivery  of  large,  thrifty, 
well-rooted  s'ock.  whi»-h  can  he  depended 
upon  for  quality  and  reliability  Write  for 
price  list.  Descriptive  cAtal>)t;ue  sent  on  re- 
(luest.  M.  J  MONIZ,  P  O.  Box  47",  Sebas- 
topol.    Calif-     Phone  23-F3.  

BEFOHB  YfiU  buy:  c,et  our  prices  on  fruit 
tr-:»e»:  grapevines,  both  domestic  roote.l  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants,  etc 
We  will  save  you  money  in  addition  to  sup- 
plyiog  you  with  fully  guaranteed  st^ick. 
vVritc  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.     Wholesale  a.ld  retail.     J.  P.  MILLER  A 

SO  .VS.   Healdsburg.  Calif.  

NURSERY  .STOCK  -Excellent  Black  Bartlett 
pear  trees  at  cut  prices,  while  they  last. 
Flinch  prunes.  pe*j-he».  cota.  plums,  etc. 
Lowered  prices  "n  all  slock.  ."Secure  your 
wants  while  they  last  Reliable  slock  and 
stock  of  qu.-.liU-.  Send  for  planters'  list.  34 
years  in  buaineaia 

CARLTON  NI'USERT  CO..  rarlten.  Oregon. 
exclusive" growers  of  Stuart  Prune  tree*; 

also  Cnllfomia  Bla^k  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  iiul  trees. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prices. 
RIPON     NURSERY    CO.,    P.    O.     Box  163. 

French  Catnp.  Calif.  

HOME    OARDB.N    SPECIAI  50    red    ra.sp  . 

26  ef'ch  Mammoth  and  Himalaya  Black- 
berry; 100  Carolina  Straw,  lOO  Klondike 
Straw..  $5  00  prepaid.  W.  P.  DE  AR.MAN. 
Baldwin  P»eU    

KATJOTA  Figs — Rooted    trees   and  riittinn; 

our  stock  direct  from  the  ori*.jinal  Taft 
orchard;  this  is  the  early  hearing  and  heavy 
tonnage  variety.  RADIUS  ti  POMEKCY. 
oak<lale.  Calif. 


FOR   .SALE  — -Oregon    Improved   and  Brandy- 
wine  strawberry  tihints.   $1   per  loit  plants 
or   $7.50   per   1000.     WM.    KALTHOFF.  Ocri- 

dental.   Sonoma   Countv.   < 'al^T  

FRUIT    AND   ORNAME.VI'a'l   TREES -Most 
complete  line  offered  .Southwest.     Buv  di- 
rect   from   growers.     Catalog    free  Express 
paid.     Consolidated   Nurseries.   TTouyion,  Tex. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS^ ^  ^  ^ 

GLADIOLUS.   20  large,   mixed   U  :   40  bloom- 
ing   Hi-.!e,    $1;    25    Prinulinus.    tl.     Ask  for 
price  list    C.  O.  JORGE.NSEN.  Sallnaj.  Calif. 

TI.ADIOI.U.S.  beautiful  colocs.  100  bulblets 
and    25   one-vear-old   bulbs.    $1-25.  postpaid 

15c      PHIL  LAESER.  Sun  Prairie.  Wis. 

PIST.\CHIO  NUT  seed;  selected  .N.  Cal.  black 
walnut  seed.    Claud  Tribble,  Elkgrove.  Calif. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK -TO-;. AND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terma  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thornugh  drainage: 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  CO.MPANT, 
Callfo rnla   Fruit   BIdg  ,   Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMI.N'G  in  sosny 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  foi  liter.-iture. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  (California. 

OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH— Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-oKI 
W.  L.  hens.  Cockerels  from  Hanson  s  trap- 
nested  1'50-eKg  slock-  13  years'  expeiie^ice 
in  brf.fMling  and  Iintching.  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable.    T.    E.    HL.XKIO.  .=!anta  (  rua,  Calif. 

farmF^^^mJtSd^'' 

CASH   BT'YERS  Want   Western    farms.  De- 
scribe and   state  lowest   price,     R,   .\.  Mc- 
NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  lildi  .  Omaha.  Neh. 

FA^pTRAiCTORSritfABiT^ 

NEW    and    rebuilt    Implements    st  special 
price*     Pall  tinJ   see  t hem.     ARNoTT  * 
CO  .  114  3.  Lu*  Angeles  St..  Los  Angclea. 


Nevv  Raisin  Bonds 

nr^HK  Sun  Maiti  pcoplo  are  offering 
»2.50(»;000  worth  of  first  mort^ase 
'  per  rent  gord  bonds,  maturing 
aerially  f,r>ni  1925  to  ISrJ.S,  at  S9  and 
accrued  interest. 

It  will  be  a  surpri.se  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  Jearn  that  the  .Sun  Maid 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  a  Dela- 
ware concern,  although  all  the  com- 
mon stock  is  owned  by  the  Sun  Maid 
Itaisin  Growers  of  (,'alifoinia,  the.  well- 
known    co-opei-ative  association. 

The  Delaware  corporation  has 
ohargre  of  all  tha  purely  commercial 
functions  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  raiain  crop.     It  holds 


title  to  all  the  real  estate,  plants  and 
wiuifiment.  prepares  the  fruit  for  mar- 
ket, adverti.'^es  and  sell.s  the  crop. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  the 
Delaware  corporation  deducts  the  en- 
tire cost  of  operation.  incTndintr  Intcr- 
eat  on  its  funded  debt  '  '  l.iul.i 
on  preferred  stock,  ret'  f 
maining  funds  to  the  i 'i    i  ■  .i.i- 

sociation  for  distribution  :iu>ung 
growers. 

There  are  1H.500  Sun  Maid  raisin 
srrower.s.  who  in  1923  produced  200.000 
tons  of  raisins,  which  is  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  ^own  In  the  entire  world. 
Counted  at  ■>  cents  a  pound,  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  was  worth  $20,000,000, 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Sun 
Maid  people  spent  $7,000,000  In  adver- 
tising their  product;  They  own  real 
estate.  buildings  and  equipment 
valued  at  $6,000,000,  which  secures  tho 
new  bond  issue. 


SOME  REASONS 

WHY  KIRKMAN  TREES  ARE 
WIDELY  PLANTED 

1 —  Largest  growers  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

2 —  Grow  only  standard  varieties  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

3 —  All  buds  from  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Associa- 
tion from  recorded  trees. 

4 —  Nursery  stock  produced  in  widely  separated  localities 
— each  kind  in  soil  and  climate  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  Plants  in  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Kern; 
Tulare,  Madera,  Stanislaus,  Contra  Costa,  Placer, 
Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties,  also  Oregon. 

5 —  All  nursery  stock  inspected  in  nursery  row  during 
growing  season  by  expert  pomologi.sts  to  detect  mix- 
ture due  to  human  error. 

6 —  Commercial  plantings  gone  over  during  first  year  in 
brchard. 

7—  Our  i.ssue,  on  application,  of  the  KIRKMAN  NUR- 
SERIES GUAPwANTEE  contract  guaranteeing  ten 
times  their  value  that  the  trees  are  true  to  name. 
This  guarantee  backed  by  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company  Surety  Bond. 

8 —  Extra  cost  of  trees  that  can  be  so  guaranteed  financed 
by  elimination  of  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  usual- 
ly paid  to  agents  who  render  growers  practically  no 
service  in  return  for  their  usual  commissions. 

9 —  Our  own  confidence  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
California  fruit  industry  shown  by  our  present  hold- 
ings of  over  3000  acres  of  young  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, embracing  practically  all  commercial  varieties 
of  fruits. 

10 — Large  commercial  orchardists  in  California,  with 
time  and  means  to  investigate  and  secure  the  best, 
depend  almost  entirely  on  Kirkman  irees. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO 

2525  Tulare  St. 
Phone  Fresno  353 

Marysville — Yuba  City 


SACRAMENTO 

Fruit  BIdg.,  1012  4th  St. 
Pkone  Main  6€60 

Brentwood 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SCPEBIOm   RNCIJ8H  LFXiHOKN.S — INTERN.A-nUN.AI.I.  K.\OWH 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

n'ritp  fur  niatiiic  Jtat  on  p^illKrr^d  ciiirkft  aaj  h^trhtnc 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  CaL 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Goats 


I'fltKnnED  TOC.CiRNBI-'RGS  from  re.ontly 
IniporlPd    stoik.      Heavy    milkrr.s.  italsed 
utiili-r  iil<-al  condition.^.     Sure  to  pN  a.in.  C'.V.N- 
TO.N    00,\T    ll.V.M'H.    Ili>r1l:»ri(t».  Calif 

liARN  $110  to  %2i0  monthly.  (>xppns<>s  p.Tlrt  aa 
Railway   Traffic    Inspector     Poiltlon  RUar- 

anteed  riftor  cotti  I'l'^t  inn  of  U  rnnnth.s'  home 
,rtu,fv  1    '  ;:x.-ell»nt 

\  G-9I 
,  N  Y. 
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XT:'n  i.M'  ■\:r,.i.  ■■■^  I.  ' 

ics.   Bend    foi-  frpf 
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wavinp;     .artit-l.-s    on  ' 
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Growing  Garden  Seeds  in  Orange  County 


(Continitfd  from  Page  t) 


the  farmer  the  rosiJts  of  wrong  plans 
•re  Biuc-h  more  serious.  If  he  plants  a 
crop  which  is  destroyed  hy  some  pest 
or  disease,  he  has  lost  a  year's  time. 
Great  are  the  liaeards  t"  cropping  th«# 
soil  I 

The  nematode,  a  minute  root  worm. 
Is  another  plant  pest,  which  given  se- 
rious trouble.  It  ha.s  been  found  much 
worse  in  sandy  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  nejnatodes,  Ijelieves  Haven, 
who  has  found  that  some  l<indt>  do  not 
botber  tomati>es  and  that  one  sort  will 
not  Httacli  corn. 

Kxceptin.R:  the  unfortunate  "cul<es," 
all  the  other  Haven  crops  looked  lilte 
pictures  of  perfect  he^tlth  and  marvels 
of  uniform  productiveness.  Great  fields 
of  beans  nnd  tomatoes,  with  rows  as 
efraiffht  as  arrows  and  not  a  weed  in 
nie^bt,  stretched  away  in  the  dislanci.-. 
Clusters  and  masses  of  red  tomatoes 
lay  ripening  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
while  lifted  bean  leaves  revealed  piles 
of  wide,  preen  pods,  promising  a 
prodigious  crop. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  Fordhook 
bush  lim^is  are  being  grown,  also  30 
acres  of  Burpee's  Improved  bush  lima. 
Although  the  latter  are  vineless,  the 
bushes  cover  the  ground  between  rows 
3i  inches  apart,  which  is  two  inches 
wider  than  lima  beans  usually  are 
planted.  There  are  six  acres  of  Chi- 
nese Giant  peppers  and  various  other 
vegetables. 

SLUICING   OUT   SEED  GOLD 

The  process  of  washing  out  tomato 
needs  would  remind  a  '49er  of  sluicing 
out  placer  gold.  The  pulpy  mass  is 
dumped  into  a  wooden  trough,  which 
has  riffles  or  baffles  in  the  bottom  for 
catching  the  seeds.  The  latter,  being 
heavier  than  the  pulp  and  skins,  sink 
to  the  bottom,  while  the  refuse  is  car- 
ried by  water  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
long  flume. 

The  tomatoes  first  are  ground  up  in 
a  mill,  after  which  the  seeds  are 
washed  out  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.  The  seed  sac  ferments  and 
afterwards  is  washed  away.  In  order 
to  squeeze  out  the  surplus  moisture, 
the  seeds  are  placed  in  a  bag  made  by 


sewing  two  seamless  grain  sacks  to- 
gether and  enclosing  them  in  a  heavj , 
iron-bound  box,  a.  screw  press  being 
employed  to  apply  pressure  to  the 
bag  of  seeds.  After  being  dried  and 
cleaned,  the  seeds  are  sacked  for 
market. 

Kighty  bales  of  seamless  sacks,  each 
containing  100  liags,  are  used  each 
year,  indicating  the  extent  of  Haven's 
business.  Thirty  tons  of  tomato  seeds 
are  harvested  annually,  one  20-acre 
field  containing  30  varieties. 

"Why  not  save  the  pulp?"  inquired 
the  visitor,  having  in  mind  a  trainload 
of  tomato  soup  and  ketchup  going  to 
waste. 

"Can't  be  done  without  impairing 
the  quality  of  either  the  seeds  or 
ketchup,"  explained  Haven.  "Toma- 
toes spoil  ver.v  quickly  and  must  be 
handled  with  extreme  care  to  produce 
good  food  or  seeds.  Some  ketchup 
factories  save  the  seeds,  but  the  latter 
are  not  the  best  quality." 

STORING    SEEDS  SUCCESSFULJ.-Y 

The  commodious  seedhouse  has  hol- 
low tile  walls,  which  maintain  a  re- 
markably even  temperature,  one  of  the 
essentials  for  keeping  seeds  in  prime 
condition.  Canvas  window  shades  ex- 
clude strong  light. 

Mule  power  is  used  for  most  of  the 
field  work.  22  animals  being  housed 
in  a  barn  60  feet  square,  to  which  is 
attached  a  shed  of  equal  size.  The 
latter  shelters  the  mules  w^en  not  in 
use,  from  hot  sun  and.  cold  rain  and 
also  protects  the  manure,  which  is 
stored  in  the  shed  until  spread  upon 
the  ground.  Gypsum  is  sprinkled  over 
this  fertilizer  to  prevent  fermentation 
arwi  to  preser\'e  the  ammonia.  Hay  is 
fed  from  a  central  mow,  in  surround - 
in?  mangers. 

The  barn  holds  120  tons  of  baled 
grain  hay.  The  stalls,  double  on  one 
side  and  single  on  the  other,  are 
floored  with  cement,  in  which  plank 
platforms  are  embedded.  These  plat- 
forms can  be  removed  for  cleaning. 

The  bottoms  of  the  mangers  are 
hinged  at  the  back,  to  allow  them  to 
drop  down  when  (Continued  on  Page  lUj 
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■trang,  Prop. 

rhon^ 
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avocados 

and  other  trees 
— for  commercial  or 
— home  orchard  planting 

Dependable  Armstronpr  Avocado  Treeji 
»re  available  in  a  number  of  rare  and 
Standard  aorts.  in  tender  or  hardy  varie- 
ties suited  to  mild  or  more  rigoroUB  cli- 
matic rondition.'^. 

Commercial  as  well  as  home  orchard- 
ista  ar*'  invited  to  personally  Inspect  our 
-n-ell-stocked  display  yards — or  order  di- 
rect from  ARMSTRONG  1924  CATALOG 
fmailed  free  upon  request  on  coupon  b<*- 
low).  A  moat  comprehensive,  beautifully 
illustrated,  helpful.  64- page  book  which 
you  will  find  Invaluable. 

We  have  most  complete  stocks  of  best 
of  each  variety  of  tropical  and  aub-trop- 
Ica  1  fruits :  deciduouji,  citrus  and  nui  - 
bear  ins  trees ;  select  vine  and  bush 
fruits;  berry  fruits;  and  ornamentals  and 
roses. 

ORDER  NOW — while  Buppliea  ar« 
complete  and  the  time  is  RIGHT. 

Armstrong  Nurseries 

EsUblUhed  1889 

ONTARIO,  CAL. 


ARMHTRONr.  Nl  RNK'RIKS.  41ft  N.  KucUd  .We..  Ontario.  (  al. 
Cventleinm :    flrmfl^  ftrmi  nie  a  free  r«py  ot  your  1924  eatalojc. 


Stat*. 


Canada's 


1923  Crops  Beat  All  Records 

SHARE  IN  CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  1923the  wheat  cropof  Canada  exceeded  the  1922  crop  by  almost  100,0(X).000  bushels.  In 
Altjcrta,  the  averaRp  yield  was  26  5  bushels  ixi  acre  and  tliere  were  many  individual  cases  where 
yields  of  6(),  75  and  80  hushels  were  returned.  Other  crops  showed  a  corresponding 
increase  over  previous  years  with  equally  high  ywUls.  These  enormous  yielrls  on  moderate  priced 
land  even  at  average  prices  for  tarm  products  have  placed  many  farmers  on  the  road  to  success. 

AMAZING  NEW  FARM  OFFER 

T-F-A            YOU  Al  Can;Klian  Pacific  Railway  now  offers  you  a  Farm  Home  in 

cvTnnv  »Tia  l?OR  Western  Canada  on  a  New  L-onj^-Term  Plan  of  Easy  Paynier)tR  that 

^ ^ -^rl„  J-.?  A  ^3^^™ordinary.  The  p]:in  m.ikes  it  posjnble  to  own  a  farm  home 

COrWFORTA Bl iK  without  taking  ail  proliis  to  meet  land  paynients  and  leaves  a 

IXVING  surplus  for  the  comfoi  is  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

PAYMENTS  EXTENDED  OYER  35  YEARS 

Under  this  plan  all  the  settler  pays  down  is  7%  of  the  purchase  price  pntfif  WIAR 
— One  year's  free  use  of  the  land  without  any  interest  chargeable  what-  »  «:*m« 

soever.  The  balance  of  princip;tl  and  interest  will  be  arnortized  on  an 
easy  payment  plan  of  34  equal  annual  payments  which  makes  the 
second  payment  fall  due  twoyear?  after  the  purchase  of  the  land,  which 
is  fiRured  on  the  tjasis  of  7%  (incIudinR  principal  and  interest)  of  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  For  example,  on  a  purchase  of  160  acres 
costinK  say,  $3,000,  the  dow n  payment  will  be  $210  and  the  annual  payments,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  >vill  be  .«).  After  35  years  the  settler  will  get  clear  title  to  llie 
land — unless,  of  course,  he  wishes  to  pay  sooner,  which  is  his  privilege. 


FREE 

USE  OFL.\ND 


NO  TAXES  ON  IMPROVEMENTS 

Tajtes  are  madTiite  and  there  ate  no  Liutt-ti  on 
livestock.  buildingB,  improi'rmcnr.s,  iraplrmcnt3 
orpcrsonaleflccts.  Good  markets,  modernitchools,  . 
roads,  churches,  aniuacmcntfl  make  farm  life  in 
Western  Canada  desirable  and  attractive. 

IRRIGATED  FARM  LANDS 

lo  nuony  Albrrta  —a  district  that  is  e»i»«^:iallv 
adapted  to  mixed  fanuinfi  and  where  irriKation 
hafl  h«Oi  proxtd  brneficial — a  vast  iTrieaTion 
system  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  admin- 
istered under  the  directioa  of  the  Government, 
has  bceti  constructed. 

Irrication  in  Southern  Alberta — insures  you 
a  crop  every  year — increases  your  crops  each 
year — makes  you  independent  of  weather  Con- 
di tiom — produces  Rreat  quantities  of  coarse 
crain.s,  pastures,  alfalfa,  roots,  etc.,  thus  devel- 
oping the  livestock  industry  which  is  saler  and 
ultimately  more  profitable  than  wheat  farmisc — 
tends  toward  closer  development,  well- cultivated 
farms,  good  neighborfi. 

Tltese  lands  are  also  for  sale  upon  the  same 
amortization  tcrmf)  as  our  other  farm  lands. 
Fall  details  on  application. 

TOIT  CABTNOT  BUY  UNTTL 
YOU  INVESTIGATE 

You  mu^t  in?*pcct  the  liiiui  brfot.-  buying  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  fertility.  Special  inspection 


trips  from  polnu  Chicago  and  West  will  leave 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday^  each  month. 
Single  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip.  I^t 
us  arrange  details.  .Send  this  coupon  mm.  It 
will  give  you  without  obligation  complete 
infurni;xtioa  on  this  new  and  amazing  plan. 
These  terms  are  so  easy  that  you  can  own  your 
own  farm  home — instead  of  renting. 

M.  E.  TBORNTON,  Sapt.  oi  Colonization 
Room         Canadi2in  PacUlc  By.  BIdg. 
Calcary*  Alberta 


M.  E.THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization,  Room  -'-itfl 
Canadian  Facitic  Railway  Bldfi. 
C.Tlgaiy.  Atberta.  Canada 
1  am  inlerrsted  in  learning  more  about 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
Irrigation  Farming  in  Sunny  Alberta 
Bu^ines^  and  Industrial  Opportunities  in 

Western  Canada 
Lloydrainstcr  and  Battleford  DistricU 

My  Name  «  

Address  -  

Town  Stste  


FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 

The  Fan-cbPr  Crj'p.k  Nurseiies  Trees  are  s;Tovn  under  the  most 
Jesii-ablc  oonditioiis.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
3t  iMith  Uootstock  and  Biidwood. 

A  ciiinpletc  assortment  of  vigorous,  well-rooted  Deciduous  an* 
Citrus  Fruit  Bearing  Tree.s,  Omamentals,  Vlucs  and  Roses  awaits  th* 
wriy  buyer. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

l?//'/ce  (f-  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  (S-  Thorne  Ave. 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


Otetol  aad  Sntertalalas 


Big  3-Ft.  Telescope      (la  rive  Sections) 

See  people  and  objects  milea  away,  en  land  or  lea,  ax  if  fliey  were  clMc.  Wonder 
Telescope  sivfB  new  plesfurdi  to  home,  farm,  cunp,  tr«TeI.  sp«rt.  Se«  mown  and 
(tan  »  ne.er  before.  Openi  out  over      feet  lore:  mesKorea  12  inches  eloaed. 
Bran  twund:  ha»  powerfol  lenses.  Thausantfa  »le»««d— "l-'«al<l  tell  color  sf 
aeroplane  *  miles  away."— Mrs.  Yarbroueh.  "Saw  rrovincetown  Licht, 


-Clyde  Scriba 


While  they  last 


children  pl^riaB  ipjel 

too.  "RMii  the  n«mber. 
fratffht  t-w.  wile  aw*!, 
SM  aMmat^ia* 
■-A,  O. 


 use  of  a  fortnnala  panhaM  f  ram  a  larf«  nnopoan 

 Bfactnrer  w«  can  riyeToa  a  bic  barfmia.  Be  fcat  in  yoac 

neinhborhood;  entertain  your  frienda.    Smn4  n*  muiay;  senj 
_    „nly  naar  and  address  for  telescope  complete  by  parcel  post  On  amyal 
_       deposit  with  Postman  only  tl.86  plus  a  few  pennies  postage  Satiafactiea 
euannt««4  or  rooaey  refgnded.  Order  today  while  the  suppi;  lasts. 

rERRY  &  CO..  75  W.  Van  Buran  St.       Dept.  STRl         Cbicae*.  IIL 


Is  just  oS  the  prew  and  ve  are  anzioos  to 
tend  ynu  a  FREE  cop>'.  It  contains  64  p»cea 
and  describeA  200  varieties  of  fruit  treca  and 
viues,  and  over  1000  different  kinda  of  oma- 
menta  plants. 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 


iai«s,C«lUbrala 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  si/t'K  in  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

a      203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm  | 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY  13,  1924 


O-ir  neto  Sunlioht 
IjOhortUory,  one  oj 
ike  finest,  moKt  up- 
to-date  \ a  America 
Capital  and 
Resources— 
SI.  000, 000.  00 


Big  Money  Running 
a  Store  on  Wlieels 


Write  today  for  oar  Mff  tr— 
book  which  tclU  yoQ  bow  to 
make  big  money  runninff  a 
"■tors  on  wbt^cU"  leiliDs  a 
bir  hns  of  Sanitary  Ucdi- 
rinea.  Toilet  Goods.  Per- 
fuiDea,Tea,Coffe«,SpicM, 
Stock  ReiD*!»dica.  etc.,  di- 
r«<ttef  arTDervanfj  home*. 
We  fnstmet  you  bow  to  earn,  cl> 
expeoMi.  from 

$200  to  $500  a  Month 

Our  eellinsr  plan  wipes  oat  all  competition.  Nearly 
100  different  Brticlt-a  towll  —  sure  repeatcr»:  you  Bell 
to  tame  ctmtomera  mooth  afier  moDth.  You  don't 
need  to  be  a  aalesman  — limply  leave  fre*  sainplea  — 
articles  themsc-lve*  on  own  merita.  We  make  our 
products  from  prort-n  fomalas  and  purc«t  ma- 
t/TiaJ»,  in  oar  now,  Sunlieht  Laboratory,  one  of  the 
finest,  most  op-to-date  in  America. 

AIa  f*f»m%M4f»i  A  ^^"^        watfon  or  aato 
fVlf  l#cf|Mlafff  yuur  only  inveatnieDt.  W« 
£»AMaaaa«A##  mpply  yoa  with  a 

naflMBrCiM    ssoo  to  $1000  stock  of  roods 
at  lowest  v«hole«ale  prices,  on  credit  withont 
lotcr««t.    Most   liberal   plan  —  sqoareat  deal  — aver 
offered.    Big  free  book  (fiv-a  all  facts.  Writa. 
FURST&  THOMAS  D*pt.  794 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  42«  3rd$t.,Oakland,Caltt. 
Homa  Offlco  mn^  I  sharataryi  Fr— part.  Him 


Success  fVtth  Seeds 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


It  Is  desired  to  empty  the  manger  of 

refuse.  Another  unique  feature  is  a 
three-inch  Iron  pipe  which  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  manRers  in  front.  The 
halter  chains  are  ho<ikPd  over  pins  which 
project  inward  and  downward,  touching 
the  top  plank  of  the  manger. 

By  turning  a  lever  at  one  end  of 
the  barn,  the  pipe  may  be  rolled  over, 
leaving  the  pins  sticking  upward,  thus 
releasing  the  animals.  In  case  of  fire, 
this  arrangement  might  prove  of  great 
value  in  rescuing  frightened  work 
stock.  The  electric  wiring  i.s  enclosed 
in  metal  pipes — another  kind  of  prac- 
tical fire  insurance. 

Quantity  production  of  garden  seeds 
looks  like  "big  money,"  considering  the 
prices  paid  by  planters  even  after  al- 
lowing large  middlemen's  profits,  but 
Haven  declares  there  has  been  little 
profit  in  the  business  the  past  few 
years. 

"No,  It  Is  not  lack  of  a  market  nor 
fulling   prices.     The  latter  are  higher 


than  they  have  ever  been  since  I  have 
been  in  ihe  business.  The  high  cost  of 
production  is  the  rock  which  wrecks 
our  profit  ship.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
could  hire  Japs  to  work  11  hours  for 
one  dollar;  now  we  must  pay  them  $4 
for  nine  nours'  work.  New  Jersey  seed 
growers  are  paying  negroes  JlOO  a 
month  and  board. 

"l^abor  is  the  big  item  In  seed  pro- 
duction. During  the  harvest  season 
we  employ  as  high  as  200  workmen, 
which  means  an  operating  expense  of 
more  than  $1000  a  day.  A  great  deal 
of  handwork  is  needed  to  grow  and 
harvest    high    quality    garden  seeds. 

"If  planters  were  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  improved  strains  of  the 
best  varieties  there  would  be  some 
real  money  in  the  seed  growing  busi- 
ness. While  demanding  the  choicest 
quality  of  seeds,  however,  the  average 
farmer  or  truck  grower  is  unwilling  to 
pay  more  than  the  price  of  ordinary 
stock.  The  result  is  that  many  seed 
growers  cut  production  costs  to  the 
bone  in  order  to  make  a  profit." 

Haven  is  fortunate  in  being  enabled 
to  maintain  his  high  standard  of 
work,  b.v  the  increase  in  land  values. 
Enterprising  subdividers  are  closing 
in  upon  his  seed  farm,  which  could  be 
sold  for  approximately  $2000  per  acre. 


Profits  from  Baby  Chicks 


J 


UBILEE 

INCUBATOR 


THE  JUBILEE  CO. 

9.\  Sunnyvale  Ave^  8vnD7-r»le.  Cal. 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  dcw  JuUee 
BuHetia. 


Address- 


Profits  from  biby  chicks  dcpf nd  upon  a 
high  percentage  ot  hatch  and  a  high  aual' 
ity  of  chick-  A  Jubilee  grvcs  you  botn. 

JuMlec-s  Ortflul  Hot  Water  System  is 
still  the  bfst.  Jubtice's  metbod  of  Moisture  Cootrol 
moures  exactly  the  right  amount  of  notsture  at  all 
times.  Jubilee's  System  of  VmtiUcioa  provides 
plenty  ot  oxygen  for  thr  rffs  and  oxygen  u  Ufe  to 
baby  chicks  in  the  ha.cchin{! 

A  newcomMnatlon  hatstilng-and-turn- 
Ing  tray  increases  the  capacity  of  the  1 17-«g£  incu' 
bjcor  to  1  SO-egfl.  nther  sixes  in  pro(x>rtJoa,  and  saves 
the  co&c  of  an  extra  set  of  trays. 

Tha  new  extra-size  oil  tank  requires  but 
one  refilling  during  the  enure  pcru^J  of  the  hatch. 
New  linoleum  top  prrvcnu  scratching  and  saves 
heat.  h4rw  type  snaps  hold  the  doors  extra  tight. 
Many  other  new  tmprovements.  Four  siz£s  to  meet 
all  requirement*. 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  new  BuDetm 
which  drscnhrs  thr  enure  Jubilee  Ime  and  shows  you 
how  tn  have  big  success  with  babr  chicks.  Also,  ask 
about  Jubdee  Hot  Water  Brooders  and  Electnc  Incu- 
bators. 

THE  JUBILEE  CO. 
M  taaayvilc  Ave         Sunnyval*.  Caiilarnla 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Sizer.  6.7.8.  10, 
12  and  ISinchca 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tu». 
bine  pamps.  Motor  and  pump 
head  built  into  a  single  unic 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  part* 
subject  to  wear  means  low  first 
cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because 
there  are  no  under-surface  bear- 
ings to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
supply  of  water  at  minimum  ex^ 
pense.  In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  15-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  GO. 

101    W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Jiiliin  Strert,  Sjn  >>.e,  CJ. 
ncMr  lend  me  yo^ir  nrw  pump  rafa^t  wtcli  tnfor- 
m2Xioa  aa  cbe  Bean  Electnc  Toxbioe. 


Addveas- 


INVENTORS  I 


whm  d«li«  Isrg- 
uui  NB«d  otftstn 


fkn»  befars  sp^lytnc  fat  ral 
dm   thoss  fscu.   ffML  V 

F  st^  WMiiUfftM.  0.  e. 


Cor  book  : 
FSTABLISNED  I 


there  cire  no  crop  f ottuies 
in  the  Auto  Business/ 


Auto  mechanics  and  auto  electrical  workers  earn  big  menay  the  year  around.  Thera 
Is  no  waiting  a  whole  year  for  crops  to  come  in,  with  powibilities  of  crop  failure  and 
nothing  for  the  year's  work.  LEARN  AUTOS!  Get  into  the  auto  bueinees!  Thera 
are  big  opportunities  in  every  branch.  California  has  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  cara, 
and  we  will  soon  have  two  or  three  million. 

Auto  mechanics,  auto  electrical  men,  garage  foremen,  vulcanizers,  battery  men, 
and  many  others  are  needed.  You  can  learn  this  business  in  a  short  time,  and  go 
right  out  to  a  good  paying  job,  or  into  business  for  yourself. 

Learn  Autos  in  Los  Angeles! 


YOU 

CAN  BE  AN 
AUTO  AND 


Come  to 
has  been  estat 


National   Automotive   and    learn   the   auto   business  thoroughly.  National 
has  been  established  twenty  years,  and  Is  acknowledged  to  be  America's  Finest  School. 
Here  you  do  actual  work  on  Cadillacs,  Fords,  Packards,  Dodges  and  all  kinds  of  modern 
irs.     You   are  taught  machine   work,  tire  work,   motor  work,  electrical   work,  garage 
lanagements,  etc.,  all   in  one  course  for  one  small  tuition  fee. 

National  Instructors  are  experts,  and  are  helpful  and  friendly.  You  will  thor- 
TRACTOP  EVDEPT  oughly  enjoy  the  time  spent  at  National.  Over "  $200,000  worth  of  equipment  is  at 
*re*^\»  *yjr<   CAKCX  I  ,nd    you   actually   work   on    it.   under  the   help    and   supervision   of  the 

staff  of   instructors.     YOU    can    learn   this   business.     Over   14.000   men    have   come  to 
itional,   and    are    now    successful.     You    see    their    garages,    auto    electrical  «*"»'0"» 
business   houses  everywhere.     They   are   successful   and   prosperous,  just   as  YUU 
be,  if  you  learn  the  auto  businesa. 


N 

and 
can 


Free  Catalog 

Send  the  roupon  at  one*  'or 
the  hit  ni-imgr  ralaloc  -rb* 
)ialr»a.T  of  (iolden  Opporta- 
nil>."  II  eiplainn  ull  about 
National  rourwu.  how  we  train 
you.  cet  yon  a  «p»rp  tlm*  Job 
ae  jou  r»n  earn  liTlnr  et- 
prnnra  while  IraeninK;  abont 
opportunities:  tuiirewtM  of 
other  student*.  This  rataloc 
i.  sent  free.  Ther»  In  no  ob- 
Itcation.  Vou  owe  It  to  yoor- 
belf  to  investiffate.  Other  men 
are  sendio^  for  it.  le«rnlDC 

RUN  A  GARAGE  OF  YOUR  OWN  !„^r.rr  s^-^^a-^o^^-^ 


r 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


nATlOriAL  AUTOmoniTE  SCHOOL, 
Department  30Q  4004  S.  Figueroa, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  free  your  big  84  page 
catalog/The  Gdteupay  of  Golden  Opportunity.' 

riame  - 

Address   —  —  


I  OU  Pulls  Tlve  Favm  Loaidn 


For  bulky  crops,  such  as  hay,  trailem 
can  be  wscd  with  great  advantage  in 
conntftion  with  auto  trucks. 


Sighs  of  relief  doubtless  express  equine  satis fac- 
tt<m  toith  the  efficient  way  oil-pulled  trucks  load 
freight  cars  with  packed  farm  produjcts. 


If  this  purebred  boar  could  speak  he 
probably  would  tell  how  he  enjoyed  his 
auto  tru^k  ride  to  the  sales  pavillion. 


Auto  trucks  have  been  found  especially 
useful  in  moving  truck  crops' from  field 
to  packing  house,  speed  being  important. 


Auto  trucks  are  being  used  more  and 
more  for  transporting  farm  animals  to 
market  and  from  one  ranch  to  another. 
This  cow  is  starting  on  a  real  joy  ride. 


<<Tlook  for  it  (Stark's  Golden  Delicious)  te  be  the  starting 


Lutkar  Burkank, 
California'* 
"Wisard  of 
Horticullura" 

who  wrutt  u»-- 
"My  Stark'a  llulilrn 
DaMcloua  (reel  borr 
th*  Ihird  aunimer 
■  rt*r  b«lns  Ml  uul 
•lul  kav*  >»r»«  r*a- 
itlarly  •vary  ymtr 
■lar*." 


1  point  of  A  NEW  RACE  OF  APPLES"  (after  he  had 

seen  its  amazing  habit  of  regularly  bearing  on  new  1-year 
wood,  year  after  year).  "It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw  !  High 
quality,  a  beautiful  golden  color  and  one  of  the  best  keepers. 
I  have  never  tasted  an  apple  that  was  richer  or  higher  in 
quality.  The  fanciest  apple  I  ever  saw.  Stark's  Golden  Deli- 
cious  is  the  |nost  remarkable  apple  production  that  has 
been  made  m  recent  years!" — are  the  words  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  apple  and  orchard  authorities,  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock,  Ohio  State  Horticulturist,  Columbus,  O. 

H*-  l»  just  out  or  the  Natlonally-Knowu  Ai>plf  Kxpcrta  who  inarvpl  al 
Stark's  Oolden  Delicious  recoid.   For  instance. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  Univ.  Cal.  Said: 

"Stark's  Golden  Delicious  will 
prove  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  apples  of  this  Country. 
I  ate  on  July   15th  Stark's 

ColdaB  Dalicioui  Applet  (picked 
last  fall),  wkick  wara  io  tkorougkly 
criap  conditioa.  Flavor  was  very 
BprlKhtly   denpite   long   time  atoragc 


HaMcit. 

NY. 


-declare.  Prof.  WENDELL  PADDOCK,  SSSSiSW  I^JT  "^^5 


and    repealed    handllnga.    I  hava 
navar  aatan  an  appla  coming  out  of 
■toraga  thia  lata  (July  15)  which  re- 
tained ao  fully  its  normal  eriap  tex- 
ture. It  far  outatript  Crimea  Qolden." 

And  NKW  YORK'S  mo.it  celebrated 
l-omuloKlat,  PROF.  U.  P.  HEORICK,  de 
clar^  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


"•tSfU't  •.(«•■  Oilllll.l  ■■ 
Hi*  ttMM  aHMf  (fMfmV 


Stark s  Golden  Delicious 


The  Yellow  Apple  That  Is  Amazing  ALL  America! 


Actval 
Taraca 
Sisa  of 
SUrk's  CoNaa 
nvlictaae  Appla 


It  has  brouRbt  this  high  praise  rrom 
LUTHER  BURBANK.  California's  "WIZ- 
ARD OF  HORTICULTURE": 

"I  kave  found  Stark't  Golden  Delicioua 
an  unusually  young  bearer.  Mjr  Stark'* 
Golden  Deliciou*  treat  bore  tbe  3rd 
Summer  after  being  sot  out  and  kave 
berae    regularly    every    year  tinea." 

And  a  practical  Callfomia  ore hardist,  J. 
E.  Parrish.  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  writes: 

"Last  summer  my  Stark's  Oolden  Deli- 
clous  trees  were  2  yrs.  old  and  every  tree 


bore  from  6  to  15  apples.  They  did  this, 
deapite  tke  fact  Ibal  a  Mvere  froet  killed 
the  first  bloom  but  the  second  bloom  set 
and  matured  6  to  IS  fine  apples  to  the  tree. 
They  are  also  Krowlni;  into  fine,  big.  well- 
brancked  trees." 

SecTHIS  MAGNIFICENT 

y^ppi^^  — faithfully  reproduced  in 
Nalare's  Own  Coloring  in  onr 
Big  FREE  1924  FRUIT  TREE  BOOK. 
Learn  bow  It  average*  SO  to  75  per  cent 
larger  tkan  Grime*  Golden — and  even  su- 


Bore  128  Applaa 
al  2  Year.  Old 

FVanh  U  WIb- 
gard.  FVeano  Co.. 
Cal.  (see  photo  at 
right)  reports— 
*X3n«  of  my  Sl.rk*. 
Oolden  Ucllcluaa 
tr...  ter.  12t  ap- 
ple. —  .nulher  7u. 
■  t  t  ye.r*  '* 


perlor  in  flavor  to 
Grimes  and  a  muck 
later  keeper. 

It  Is  a  glossy  Oolden 
Yellow  apple,  slightly 
conical  (the  ideal 
shap^  for  packing). 

Pleah  is  rich,  creamy  yellow,  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  orange — crisp,  firm,  with  a 
sparkling,  tang-ful  flavor  and  un  iillurlng 
aroma  much  reaembling  a  great  glorious 
pear.  A  combination  of  mild  aweetneas 
and  sprightly  aplctnoaa  that  pi' 
everybody 


GET  the  NEW  FREE  Bookthat  Gives 

ALL  the  Astonishing  FACTSaboutthis  Apple! 


18  Apple*  on  2-Yr.  Traa 

Irs  A.  Klela.  Tuolumne  Co.. 
Cal.,  (SM  photo  b«lo«r)  wrltM: 
"ThI.  Blark  *  Oold.n  DalUloiw 
(rrr.  planlrit  1  ynt.  aao.  bore  It 
applM  thi*  yMT." 


Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  tbe 
Coupon — a  Peat  Card — Today. 

We  will  immediately  forward  your  free  copy 
of  thIa  big  80-paKe  De  Luxe  Edition  1924 
Fruit  Tree  Book  showing  316  beautiful 
True-to-Nature  Color  Photoa  of 

f-lnral   APPLKS,    PEACHtS.  PKARS 
PLUMB.  CHCRRICt. 


Get  Five  Seedi 
STARK'S  "BUGHT- 
RESISTER"  Tomito 


of  Famous 

FREE 


siaaics. 

uuJ  al«i  Skmkv  **•<•■ 
Tran.    NadiM  4   Wm«   a ■!>■.. 


—and  FREE  Copy  of  big  80- Page  H24 
Stark  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Cata- 
log. "The  tnost  out-of-the-ordinary  help- 
ful seed  catalog  that  ever  came  off  a 
printing  presa." 

ADDRESS  Boa  67 
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Louisiana,  Mo. 
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He  Runs  Both  a  High  School  and  Fruit  Ranch 


K  don't  know  Fletcher  Ayres' 
political  affiliations  —  per- 
haps he's  a  Democrat,  for  he 
received  his  first  horticul- 
tural training  on  his  fath- 
er's farm  In  Kentucky. 

But  anyway,  we  nominstp 
him  as  a  Progressive.  Here's 
why;  When  first  we  met  Ayres  six 
years  ago.  he  was  science  instructor  in 
the  Vlsalla  High  School  (Tulare 
County)  had  Just  married,  and  was 
living  in  a  small,  rented  apartment  in 
town  while  struggling  to  develop  a 
fruit  farm  which  he  and  his  brother 
had  just  acquired. 

Today  he  is  principal  of  the  same 
school,  with  a  faculty  of  twenty-five, 
and  more  than  500  studejits:  has  two 
of  the  sweetest  little  daughters  that 
ever  swelled  a  manly  bosom  with  pa- 
ternal pride,  and  is  living  in  his  own 
attractive,  modern  bungalow -home  on 
his  fifty-acre  tanch.  which  is  Just  on 
the  verge  of  big  -production. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  poli- 
tics? Absolutely  nothing!  But  that 
is  what  we  call  progress!  Therefore 
we  christen  Ayres  a  "Progressive." 

Now,  you  say,  how  can  a  man  live 
on  a  farm  six  miles  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  down  such  a  responsi- 
ble, educational  position?  And  isn't  he 
carrj'ing  too  heavy  a  burden?  And 
doesn't  the  ranch  suffer  because  of 
his  inability  to  give  it  his  exclusive 
attention? 

Answering  the  last  question  first. 
"Yes."  One  season  Ayres'  walnut 
trees  suffered  several  hundred  dollars' 
damage  through  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  hired  help.  During  school  sea- 
son the  owner  can  give  only  superficial 
attention  to  bis  agricultural  enterprise. 

He  leaves  for  town  in  his  car  about 
7:30  each  morning  and  often  does  not 
reach  home  until  after  dark:  in  fact. 


J7id  Is  Successful  fVith  Both! 

CAN  a  professional  man  successfully  live  upon 
and  operate  a  farm  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  his  duties  in  the  city?  The  subject  of  this  little 
story  has  been  doing  that  very  thing  for  several  years. 
"Bringing  up"  an  orchard  involves  many  of  the  same 
principles  as  developing  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, he  believes.  And  he  finds  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  either  field  of  endeavor. 


By  ALBERT  L  MASON 


Ayrea'  experienco  with  a  small, 
wheel-type  tractor  has  been  unfortu- 
nate. Like  some  othe*;  owners  of  mod- 
erate-sized orchard  properties  who 
depend  largely  upon  hired  help,  he  has 
become  rather  soured  upon  the  power 
farming  idea.  A  neighbor,  however. 
Insists  that  he  wouldn't  stay  in  the 
game  If  he  had  to  go  back  to  mules,  so 
take  your  cAoice! 

EARLY  PRODUCTION 

The  orchard  now  Is  on  the  verge  of 
heavy  production.  Two  crops  of 
peaches  have  been  obtained.  Last 
year,  with  a  price  of  |60,  they  brought 
in  a  nice  bunch  of  money.  But  this 
year's  crop  of  fifty  tons,  delh'ered  to  a 
co-operative,  cannery  at  t30,  was  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  to  returns,  es- 
pecially since  up  to  December  1  the 
owner  had  received  a  payment  of  only 
1200! 

The  prunes  have  been  profitable, 
this  season's  yield  of  thirty-two  dry 
tons  having  been  consigned  to  the 
association,  with  prices  at  this  writing 
still  uncertain,  but  prospects  favor- 
able. 

The  first  real  yield  of  walnuU  was 
obtained  this  year — 1%  tons,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  California  Walnut 
Growers,  Los  Angeles.  From  now  on 
the  walnuts  are  expected  to  "do  their 
stuff'  with  increasing  satisfaction  to 
the  owner.  • 

It  Is  easy  to  figure  potential  gross 
returns  cf  $2S,000  a  year  from  this 
property,  but  of  course  many  factors 
will  have  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. Thai's  the  greatest  difficulty 
with  the  farming  game  as  Ayres  sees 
it— the  uncertainty  of  It;  the  Inability 
to  make  plans  for  the  future  and  the 
necessity  for  gambling  on  fluctuatlim 
markets. 

•I  believe  90  per  cent  of  'the  grow- 


' '  Some  pumpkins," 
say  the  happy  healthy 
Ayres  kiddies. 


two  evenings  a  week  he  conducts  night 
school  until  9. 

WASTES  NO  PRECIOUS  TIME 

"But,"  the  professor-producer  re- 
minds us,  "there  Is  Sunday  and  some- 
times Saturday  free — and  a  man  can 
do  a  heap  of  planning  and  work  over 
the  week-end."  Needless  to  say,  how- 
tver,  Ayres  doesn't  find  much  time  for 
hunting,  fishing  and  golf;  in  fact,  he 
doesn't  demand  such  recreation.  His 
ranch  Is  his  hobby  and  its  development 
his  "play." 

Which  answers  the  question  about 
carryin?  a  heavy  load.  "Hard  work 
never  hurt  any  able-bodied  man,"  is 
Ayres'  philosophy.  "Ifs  sticking  too 
steadily  at  one  thing  that  does  harm. 
My  two  lines  of  work  are  so  difflrent 
that  one  Is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
other." 

And  as  for  living  In  the  country  and 
spending  business  hours  In  town — tUe 
combination  of  California  good  roads 
and  climate  and  the  automobile  makes 
this  feasible.^  Ayres  has  run  his  car 
over  40,000  miles  In  five  years — mostly 
back  and  forth  on  his  dally  trips,  and 
in  summer  on  ranch  business  or  for 
family  outings.  This  we  regard  as 
something  of  an  Index  to  the  driver's 
character,  for  we  have  known  other 
owners  to  niln  cars  of  the  same  make 
In  half  the  time  on  city  streets!  Ayres 
believes  In  taking  good  care  of  what 
he  has. 

And  so  does  his  partrfer  and  help- 
meet. Right  here  let  us  pause  to  say 
that  the  grecious  young  mother  who 
presides  over  the  busy  household  fur- 
nishes the  final  answer  to  the  reader's 
questions.  Sha  likes  ranch  life,  be- 
lieves it  best  for  the  children.  Is  well 
pleased  with  the  present  arrangement 


Walnuts  are  inter- 
planted  with  prunes 
and  peaches.  Prun- 
ing the  Ayres  trees. 


Main  building  of  the  half -million- 
dollar 'Visalia  high  school,  of  which 
Ayres  is  Principal. 


and — we!l,  as  the  man  of  the  houae 
confessed,  "If  she  didn't  like  It,  I  guess 
we  wouldn't  be  here." 

WALNUT  TREES  THRIVE 

But  we  started  out  to  tell  an  orchard 
story  and  we  haven't  even  got  down  to 
ius  boxes  yet!  There's  a  fine  young 
walnut  grove — trees  that  were  fresh 
from  thf  nursery  when  we  made 
our  first  visit — now  equal  In  develop- 
ment to  many  12-year-olds  In  South- 
ern walnut  districts.  Even  the  re- 
plants, and  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
them  to  mark  milestones  of  discour- 
agement, are  great,  big  (we  were  going 
to  say,  "overbearing")  fellows. 

Yea,  walnuts  thrive  In  Tulare 
County  where  the  soil  Is  right,  and  the 
Ayrea  ranch  Is  In  the  rich  delta  or 
sediment  district,  where  the  water 
table  Is  not  as  elusive  as  In  some  sec- 
tions and  where  the  fertility  question 
is  not  a  serious  problem.    Four  or  five 


hundred  dollar  land  It  Is — and  worth 
tSOO  to  $1500  when  in  bearing  orch- 
ards. 

The  walnuts  are  Franquettes  and 
Mayettes,  a  total  of  fifty  acres,  planted 
fifty  feet  apart  Thirty  acres  of  this 
Is  Interset  to  French  prunes  and  a 
few  "Robes."  together  with  canning 
peaches,  mostly  Orange  Clings.  There 
is  a  small  patch  of  alfalfa  In  the  part 
devoted  entirely  to  walnuts,  and  dur- 
ing several  seasons  other  Intercrops 
were  grown.  Including  beans  and 
pumpkins.  Neither  tepary  nor  black 
eye'  beans  have  proved  auccessful, 
however,  because  of  unfortunate  mar- 
ket conditions. 

One  year  though.  Ayrea  sold  400 
tons  of  pumpkins  for  $1000.  The  buyer 
used  them  for  hog  feed.  A  small  patch 
of  pumpkins  Is  planted  every  year  and 
I'sed  for  the  family  cow  and  tha'work 
horses.  The  latter  are  used  for  all 
orchard  ctiltlvatlng. 


era  would  sacrifice  the  oc::aslonal  sea- 
sons cf  very  high  prices  in  order  to  bp 
assured  of  a  reasonable  annual  return. 
b::sed  on  cost  of  production,"  says  the 
teacher-farmer.  But  he  admitted  there 
seemed  very  little  hope  for  early  sta- 
bilization, except  as  the  problem  might 
gradually  be  worked  out  by  universal 
support  of  the  co-ops. 

"Otae  thing  that  might  help  to  Jn- 
crease  the  confidence  of  the  growers 
In  the  associations  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  l>oard  or  even  the 
authorization  of  the  State  Market  Dl- 
i-ector  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
bcoks  of  the  various  organlzatlns." 
Ayres  suggested.  "This  might  be 
handlM  on  something  like  the  plan  of 
State  bank  examination.  But  the  next 
best  thing  Is  decentralised  control, 
such  as  the  Raisin  Growers  hav«  In- 
au^rated.  whereby  the  producsrs 
have  a  laore  active  part  In  the  man- 
agement. ,  , 

"The  essentials  of  successful  co- 
operative marketing,  as  I  see  them, 
are:  (I)  Guaranteeing  the  grower  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  retail  market 
price;  (2)  tying  up  the  members  by 
an  ironclad  agreement  running  at 
loast  five  years;  (S)  selling  stock  to 
the  public  as  the  Raisin  Growers  have 
done  or  In  some  other  way  relieving 
the  members  of  the  burden  of  «n»ne- 
Ing  the  sale  as  well  as  the  production 

of  their  crops."   

Avres  sees  a  direct  connection  t>e- 
tween  th#- uncertainty  of  »«r>7>'«™J 
prices  and  the  unwillingness  of  most 
students  to  take  up  the  •tudyof  U>»s 
subject.  Strange  as  It  may  ssetn.  ths 
High  Sthool  of  (CaiMnued  <m  t^O*  " 
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Great  Opportunity  to  Develop  Cheese  Industry 

California  Must  Come  Into  Her  'Own  as  Cheese  Producing  State — Interesting 
Facts  About  Manufacturing--- Ancient  Art  Now  Applied  Science 


HEESE  Is  cheese  to  most  of 
The  grocer  tells  us  that  som« 
customers  specify  either  East- 
em  or  California,  or  a  certain 
brand  but  that  most%f  his  re- 
quests are  simply  for  "a 
pound  of  cheese." 

  Few    persons    in  America 

know  there  are  more  than  500  different 
kinds  of  cheese  which  offer  unending, 
terrtpting  variety,  and  from  which  many 
appetizing  dishes  can  be  prepared.  In 
consequence,  the  consumption  of  cheese 
is  approximately  3.8  pounds  per  person 
in  the  I'nited  States;  while  in  some 
European  countries  the  consumption  is 
four  or  five  times  this  amount.  In 
Switzerland,  for  instance  .the  percapita 
consumption  i.s  more  than  twenty-six 
pounds  yearly. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
not  have  known  how  much  food  value 
there  was  in  cheese,  compared  with 
other  foods,  but  tbey  did  know  it  was 
a  highly  concentrated  food,  invaluable 
for  warriors  on  the  march.  Today,  the 
relative  food  value  of  different  foods  is 
common  knowledge.  We  know  that 
cheese  contjiins  the  essential  building 
material  for  muscle  and  brain,  and  that 
It  contains  the  best  elements  for 
growth  and  repair  of  the  body.  -Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  will  take  a  roast 
beef  sandwich  for  lunch,  in  preference 
to  a  cheese  sandwich,  which  has  about 
three  times  the  food  value,  sells  for 
about  the  same  price,  and.  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  is  easily  digested. 

GREATER  CONSUMPTION  NEEDKD 

Increasing  the  consumption  of  cheese 
offers  large  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry.  Statistics 
from  the  United  States  -Department  of 
Agriculture  show  us  that  if  the  people 
of  this  country  would  consume  as  much 
cheese  per  capita  as  the  Dane,  the 
Englishman,  the  Hollander,  the  German, 
or  the  Frenchman,  or  half  as  much  as 
the  Swiss,  a  market  would  be  created 
for  9,000.000.000  pounds  of  milk  more 
than  is  used  at  the  present  time. 

Cheese'of  the  American  Cheddar  type 
(so-called  "Eastern"'"  cheese),  is  the  va- 
riety chiefly  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, but  there  is  a  demand  for  chee.se 
of  foreign  countries.  In  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  war.  more  than  60,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  was  imported  an- 
nually. This  was  approximately  one- 
fifth  no  much  a"  wn-j  produced  of  all 


By  LLOYD  A.  RAFFETTO 

Dairy  Industry  Division,  University  of  California 


varieties  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

Cheese  making  is  such  an  old  art  that 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Pa.s- 
sages  may  be  cited  from  Pliny,  which, 
it  is  believed,  refer  to  an  early  form  of 
Roquefort  cheese.  It  is  certain  that 
cheese  in  some  form  has  been  familiar 
to  man  throughout  historic  times.  This 
was  but  a  natural  development,  since 
milk  is  an  exceedingly  perishable 
product.  But  when  ft  is  coagulated  and 
made  into  cheese,  all  of  the  most  im- 


portant nutrient  parts  of  the  milk  are 
preserved  in  a  palatablej?' condition  and 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Cheese  making  has  been  an  art  for 
a  great  many  years,  each  .section  having 
its  own  particular  variety  highly  de- 
veloped because  of  favorable  local  cli- 
matic conditions  and  the  habits  of  the 
people.  This  accounts  for  the  many 
varieties  of  cheese  which  bear  the  geo- 
graphical name  of  the  place  where  they 
were  originated.    Common  examples  of 


University  Farm  Makes  Cheese 

THE  author  of  the  accompanying  article  is  specializing  in  cheese  work 
of  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  where  Prof.  C.  A.  Phillips  is  in  charge 
of  the  experimental  laboratories. 

The  illustration,  from  a  photograph  taJcen  at  the  California  Dairy 
Show,  shows  what  California  can  do  in  the  production  of  this  delectable 
food  product! 

Until   recently   local   manufacturers   have   made   principally  "JacWt- 


cheese  of  inferior  quality.  Experiments  now  are  being  conducted  at 
Davis,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (rep- 
resented by  S.  A.  Hall)  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses. 

The  University  sells  its  excess  dairy  products  to  tha  public,  making 
shipments  by  parcel  post'  to  many  widely  separated  points.  Any  one 
wishing  to  receive  price  list  should  address  Prof.  C.  L.  .Roadhouse,  Dairy 
Products  Division,  University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 
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this  are  such  cheeses  as  Roquefort, 
Swiss,  Camembert  and  Limburger. 

Recent  developments  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  art  of  cheese  mak- 
ing. Since  it  is  now  being  taught  in 
many  colleges  and  highly  trained  men 
in  the  services  of  the  Government  an«l 
experimental  stations  are  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  investigational  work 
along  this,  line,  cheese  making  may  be 
said  to  be  an  applied  science. 

As  Professor  Charles  Thorn,  formerly 
of  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  si> 
aptly  puts  it,  "We  have  analyzed  tho 
processes;  discovered  mico-organisms 
that  hinder  or  help  perfected  devices 
and  machines;  devised  tests  of  many 
kinds;  studied  the  chemLstry;  developed 
markets  for  standardized  commodities. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  old-e.stablishert 
farm  industries  that  within  a  genera- 
tion has  passed  from  the  housewife  and 
the  homemade  hand  press  to  highly 
perfected  factory  processes,  employing 
skilled  service  and  handling  milk  by  the 
tons  from  whole  communities  of  cows.'" 

It  is  very  interesting  to  go  through  a 
cheese  factory  today  and  observe  the 
modem  methods  employed.  If  Cheddar 
is  being  made,  one  sees  milk  flow  by 
gravity  into  large  400 -gallon  vats 
(larger  in  many  factories),  where  it  is 
warmed  up  to  about  86  degrees  and 
where  "starter"  is  added.  Starter  is  a 
pure  culture  of  organisms  which  im- 
part a  flavor  to  the  cheese  and  improve 
the  texture  and  body. 

Pure  vegetable  coloring  matter  then 
is  added  to  give  the  cheese  a  yellow 
color.  The  addition  of  rennet  at  this 
point  causes  the  milk  to  coagulate  in 
from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  cut  into  small  cubes  with 
curd  knives. 

Tha  curd  then  is  cooked  at  about  10# 
degrees,  until  it  is  more  or  less  firn\, 
when  the  whey  is  drawn  off  and  tha 
cheddaring  process  begins.  This  is 
simply  allowing  the  curd  to  mat  in  tha 
bottom  of  the  vat,  and  then  cutting  it 
up  into  strips  and  stacking. 

OBJECT  OF  CHEDDARING 

The  object  of  cheddaring  is  to  con- 
trol the  incorporation  of  moisture  and 
to  develop  the  texture,  desired  in  tha 
cheeses.  These  strips  then  are  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  by  the  curd  mill.  After 
salting,  the  cheese  is  ready  for  tha 
hoops. 

The  curd,  while  still  warm,  is  weighed 
into  the  hoops  and  put  into  tho  press. 
The  following    (Continued   on  Page  8f 
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HKN  the  eggs  of  our  members 
are  delivered  to  the  station  they 
are  put  on  the  grading  tables 
and  the  inspectors 
go     through  each 
case,    grading  the 
stock  and  entering 
on  a  candling  card 
the  shipper^s  grad- 
ing,  as   sh7)wn  by 
« f  the  grade   slip,  as 
¥     well  as  the  inspec- 
I     t  o  r's  grading. 
'<(     Whether  or  not  the 
eggs    are  candid 
depends    upon  the 
season  of  tire  year 
and  what  the  trade 
is  calling  for. 

When  the  pool 
ouRNELE  B.  BUSS  closes  the  candling 
PrMidtat  P.  P.  tf  8.  c.  cards  are  sent  into 
the  office,  where  the  pool  clerks  make 
uii  the  shippers'  individual  statements. 
The  humlier  of  entries  on  each  state- 
ment varies,  but^  we  estimate  that  on 
the  average  there  are  20  entries  on 
each  statement,  therefore  with  a  pool 
of  iiOO 'shippers  there  would  be  12.000 
ent  ries. 

The  computations  on  each  shipper's 
Ktatemenl  are  proved,  and  likewise  all 
the  fiAtres  of  the  entire  pool.  While 
all  thii^nvolves  a  great  volume  of  de- 
tail, nevertheless  It  is  necessary  in  or- 
der that  a  proper  record  may  be  made 
and  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  money 
to  either  the  member  or  the  association. 

WEEKLY  POOLS  ARE.  LARGE 

'  lur  pools  run  from  $20,000  to  $50,000 
per  week.  Aa.  there  are  52  of  these 
pools  a  year.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  is  Consider- 
able. 

In  addition  to  the  pool  statement, 
thi-re  In  the  Job  of  making  up  tha 
I  >iiu'k8.    If  will  be  noticed  that  there 


Efficient    Marketing   System  Described — Manage- 
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must  "be  entered  on  it  the  date,  name 
and  the  amount.  The  checks  are  run 
through  the  protectograph  machine  and 
each  check  must  be  signed  by  two  of- 
ficers. 

After  the  pool  statements  and  checks 
are  completed,  they  are  put  into  en- 
velopes, sealed  and  mailed.  Since  the 
association  commenced  operations  six 
years  ago.  we  have  never  failed  once 
in  mailing  the  pool  checks  each  Friday. 

The  association  only  c;in  pay  its 
,  members  what  it  receives  lor  eggs  when 
sold,  less  the  usual  deductions.  The 
selling  price  of  the  diffej-ent  grades 
varies  during  the  week. 

HOW  PRICES  ARE  FIXED 

To  make  up  the  pool  prices  we  take 
the  total  sales  price  of  a  given  grade 
and  divide  this  total  by  the  total  num- 
ber .sold. 

To  illustrate:  If  we  sell  60,000  dozen 
extras  and  the  tot-al  amount  of  money 
we  receive  for  them  is  $18,000,  to  de- 
termine the  pool  price  we  divide  the 
given  amount  of  money  by  the  num- 
ber of  dozens  of  eggs,  which  is  30c  per 
dozen. 

FVom  this  there  is  deducted  3%c  per 
dozen  to  cover  the  2c  handling  charge 
and  Ic  for  the  new  cases  in  which  we 
sell  the  eggs,  making  the  net  pool  price 
27c  per  dozen  for  extra.s.  In  the  same 
way  the  net  pool  price  of  all  grades  is 
determined." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our 
pool  prices  are  not  and  cannot  be  made 
up  by  setting  a  fixed  amount  over  or 
under  the  average  market  quotation  for 
the  corresponding  week.    As  a  matter 


of  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  daily  exchange 
quotation  does  not  always  represent 
the  price  received  on  the  exchange  for 
the  bulk  of  the  eggs  sold,  but  is  the 
price  at  which  the  last  sale  for  the  day 
may  be  made,  whether  it  is  ten  cases  or 
a  thou.sand. 

It  will  also  be  seen  why  it  is?  that 
we  should  pay  for  dirty  eggs  on  the 
basis  for  which  they  are  sold.  If  we 
paid  for  dirty  eggs  Ic  pfer  dozen  under 
the  price  of  extras,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  dirties  brought  from  10c  to 
15c  per  dozen  leas,  the  entire  pool  price 
would  be  lower  o^  extras. 

FINANCING  REFRIGERATION 

During  the  spring  months,  when  we 
are  putting  eggs  in  storage,  the  member 
_receivea  money  for  his  eggs  each  week, 
"as  usual,  while  the  association  itself 
must  finance,  these  storage  holdings  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  one  cent  per  dozen  capital  stock 
deductions  are  used  to  help  finance  our 
storage  operation  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  grower  to  receive  his 
weekly  check. 

Any  profits  made  from  storage  eggs 
goes  into  the  annual  pool,  as  do  the 
profits  from  all  other  operations,  such 
as  eggs  shipped  to  New  York  on  con- 
signment; the  profit  on  cases  and  case 
material,  likewise  all  losses,  are  charged 
against  the  annual  pool. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  board  of 
directors  distribute  the  money  in  the 
annual  pool.  The  first  thing  paid  from 
It  Is  the  dividend  and  then,  It  the  bal- 
ance is  stifficiaot,  a  refund  la  made  to 
members,  according  to  tha  number  of 


dozens  of  eggs  shipped  during  th« 
year. 

If  the  balance  of  the  annual  pool  la 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  refund,  then 
such  balance  is  assigned  to  the  five- 
year  pool,  which  terminates  December 
31,  1924,  and  will  be  distributed  to  all 
those  who  have  shipped  during  the 
five-year  period. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  pool  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  storage  season.  Last  year 
we  had  sold  practically  all  of  our  stor- 
age holdings  by  Christmas.  This  year 
We  were  unable  to  dispose  of  all  our 
sttirage  e.ggs  until  the  following  month 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  tell  what  our  profits  for  the  year 
will  be  until  perhaps  the  latter  i)art  of 
January.  ( 

HA.NJDLINC.    STORAGE  STOCKS 

In  1923,  the  association  put  into  stor- 
age about  55,00Cf  cases  of  eggs  for  ita 
own  account,  which  is  far  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year.  At  the  height  of 
the  season  we  had  over  $350,000  worth 
of,  eggs  in  storage. 

The  management  must  find  ways  and 
means  of  financing  these  eggs  and  also 
the  greater  problem  of  selling  them  all 
at  ii  profit. 

The  last  problem  is  the  one  that  keeps 
the  manager  awake  many  nights  and 
buo.vs  or  depres.ses  his  spirits  from  the 
heights  to  the  depths,  depending  upon 
how  the  outlook  appears  from  day  to 
day.  Every  year  he  says  he  hopes  ha 
will  never  have  to  go  through  that 
agon.v  again. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  realized  that  with 
several  hundred  thousands  dollars  of 
money  tied  up  in  storage  operations 
(one  of  the  nyost  highly  speculativa 
g.ames  in  the  world)  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  manager  who  is  not  a  topnotcher 
to  sustain  a  big  loss  in  a  few  weeks — -a 
loss  many  times  greater  than  what  it 
costa  to  hire  the  best  manager  on  tha 
Pacifie  CoajA. 
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C(>^'ERS  CAUFORNIA  COMPl.ETELY 
800,000  Copies  Every  Week 
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Cheap  By-Products  Make  Pork  at  Low  Cost 
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OF  great  local  importance  is  an  ex- 
periment recently  conducted  at 
the  University  Farm  (Davis)  In 
which  the  value  of  cull  raisins,  skim 
milk  and  whey,  respectively,  was  de- 
termir.ed  and  compared  by  feeding^ 
these  products  to  pigs  in  conjunction 
with  grain  and  tankage. 

The  milk  products  experiments  con- 
firm results  secured  In  previous  tests 
both  here  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  No  data  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  raisins,  however,  have 
been  available  heretofore. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  at  a 
glance  quantities  of  the  various  feed 
combinations  consumed  and  average 
gains. 

Kach  of  the  ten  lots  consisted  of  ten 
pigs,  graded  as  uniformly  as  possible, 
according  to  age.  .sex,  weight,  consti- 


tution and  condition.  Four  breed*  were 
represented. 

TANKAGE  NOT  SATISFACTORY 

Tankage  \ised  In  the  experiment  had 
a  protein  content  of  45  per  cent,  but 
\>'as  not  of  a  high  grade,  some  Biicks 
being  found  to  contain  among  other 
foreign  subsUinces  some  gravel  and 
.sand. 

The   poor  results  obtained  with  the 
lots   fed   tankage  and   barley  indicjtte, 
care     is     necessary     in     buying,  this 
Ijroduct    and    in    feeding    low  quality 
tankage  to  hogs. 

The  raisins  in  this  test  contained 
12.26  per  cent  water;  3.63  per  cent  pro- 
tein: 1.3  per  cent  fat;  2.22  per  cent 
ash;  6.67  per  cent  crude  fiber;  11.61 
per  cent  nitrogen  free  extract;  62.31 
per. cent  sugar.  Raisins  combined  with 
rolled  barley  made  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  ration. 


The  lot  of  pigs  led  rolled  barley  and 
sklni  milk  made  more  rapid  gains  than 
those  of  any  other  lot  and  the  amo""* 
of  'these  feeds  con.^umed  per  100 
pounds  gain  was  not  excessive. 

A  comparison  of  I-ot  4  and  iMt  S 
shows  that  the  combination  of  rolled 
barley  and  whey  was  not  »»  Siitisfijc- 
tory  as  the  barley-skim  milk  com- 
bination. 

It  may  be  concltided.  hovvever,  that 
whpy,  such  as  wa.x  used  in  this  test, 
i.s  worth  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
a  good  qualitv  of  skim  milk  when  fod 
to  pigs  weighing  from  50  to  200  pounds 
in  the  fattening-pen. 

The    lot    receiving    coi  'Uini 
milk    conden.sed    whey  i' 
feed  (dry  basis)  per  100  !  ■  -  'i" 

than  the  lots  receiving  whole  nulli  and 

^T'he  depiUments  of  viticulture,  dairy ^ 
industry  and  animal  husbandry  co-og? 
erated  in  the  experiment. 


\IH  \1  gi  KSTlONS  ANSWKKKII 
♦  rrlnillviral  questions  answered  by  >un  ."ij  — I 

If  rharei-  Bndose  ulallil'  for  rtpljr  bj-  mail.  A.iarMB 
ORCHAItll   and   KARW  Kdltor.   Blamlner  Blcln.. 

 Anteleg  >'»!.  

ro  SKRVK— All  tbose  who.  for  i)l€ia,«iire  or  P"""';. 

fici-  In  any  branch  of  the  basic  Industry-  At.RU  <  ••- 
IRK 


Friendly 
Philosophy 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


Two     COLLEGES     OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE? 

Tlie    demand    for  a    Southern  ("ali; 

fornia  f  o  1  1  e  g  e  of 
Apiculture  grows 
apace.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any 
compromise  will  be 
acceptable  to  the 
increasing  popula- 
tion south  of  Te- 
hachapi. 

Now  that  the 
Southern  Branch  of 
the  University  Is  so 
well  established  and 
so  largely  attended, 
the    proponents  of 
an  agricultural  col- 
lege   have  addi- 
tional leverage  for 
their  campaign. 
Two  regional  committees  represent- 
ing the  Farm  Bureau  are  at  work  on 
t)^^    problem    and    it    Is    believed  the 
regents     will     take     favorable  action 
•when  various  factions  in  the  southern 
counties    can    be    brought    into  line. 
Then    it   will    be   simply   a    matter  of 
••selling  the  idea"  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture— and    what   will    happen  remains 
to  be  seen. 


J.  c.  KNOLLIN 


B 


UT    CAREFUL    STUDY  IS 
QUIRED 


RE- 


Summary  Table  of  Hog  Fetding  Experiments  

 ,  .  :  i  i  :  r;     ,  \     t~~    i  a   Lrl  i  :Tn#*l 


Lot  No. 


.Ave 
\  Initial 
\V  ght 


Ave. 
Final  1 
Weight ' 


Ave. 
Gain 


Average  Feed 
t'onsumed 
I'er  Pig 


Ave. 
Dally 
Gain 


.Average  Feed 
Consumed 
Per  100  lbs.  Gai'i 


;Tofl  F«ed 
I  Cons.  Per 
100  Ib.G'n. 


1.  Ki>lled  barley.  , 


47.80  I     S7.92  i     53.18  ,1  Hoiled  barley ...  .;i4.f.4   i  0.49*1  I  I  Hulled  baii^. 


591.49 


591.49 


2.  Rolled  barley  and  j 

tankage   [  51.40 


3.  Hoiled  barley, 
raisins  and 


tankage 


52.00 


4.  Rolled 
part, 
milk. 


barley,  1 
and  skim 
3  parts.  ...  , 


5.  Rolled  barley.  1 
part  and  whey, 
3   parts.  .  . 


6.  Rolled    barley, 4 
parts  and  conds. 
..skim  milk.  3  pts. 


Rolled  liarley.  4 
parts  and  conds. 
 »•  hey,  3  parts. . 

Rolled  barl.  1  prt. 
rais.  1  part  and 
sk.  milk.  6  parts. 


Rolled  barl.  1  prt.. 
raisins  1  prt.  and 
whey,   6   parts .  . 


10 


Dry  cracked  bar- 
ley and  tankage 


54.33 


53.33 


160.89~  109.19 


Rolled  barley. .  37ii.23 
Tankage    71.68 


164.19 


212.2 


190.81 


54.80 


52.87 


54.53 


54.07 


51.87 


191.40 


185.4 


•198.29 


170.80 


121.4 


157.87 


137.48 


136.60 


►l32.5S 


Rolled  barley.  .  257.97 

Tankage    110.57 

Raisins    166.70 


Rolled  barley..  436.3 
Skim  milk  130R.9 


Rolled  barley..  437.66 
Whey   1.112.98 


Rolled  barley. .  419.1- 
X;ond.  sk.  milk.  314.33 


0.906 


Rolled  barley   346.42 

Tankage    65.64 


412.0« 


0.986 


Rolled  barley   212.50 

Tankage    9108 

Raisins   12908 


1.611 


1.329 


1.394 


Rolled  barley. 
Cond.  whey.  .. 


143.76 


426.9 
320.18 
232.59 
232.59 
1395.54 


116.13 


122.42 


78.0 


Rolled  barley. 

Raisins   

Skim  milk  . .  .  

Rolled  barley,  .  227^9 

Raisins    227.4 

Wliev   1367.4 


Dry  cr.  barley.  301.7 
Tankage   62.72 


1.352 


1.430 


1.033 


.653 


Rolled  barley   276.36 

Skim  milk   829.08 


Rolled  barley          324. nS 

Whey   972.29 


Rolled  barley   306.8 

Cond.  sk.  milk...  MO.l 


Rolled  barley   322.12 

Cond.  whey   241.58 

Rolled  barley   159.87 

Raisins   159. Si 

Skim  milk   959.22 


432.66 


1105.44 


•  1297.^2 


536.9 


5«3.fi'' 


1278.96 


Rolled  barley  195.2:1 

Raisins   1!>4 "1 

Whey  1171.42 

Dry  cr.  barley  "4TO0 

Tankage    85.92 


1561.46 


499.2; 


(Lots  4.  5.  6,  7  and  8  were  hand-/ed' 
lot  9  was  hand-fed  for  112  days.) 


for  a  period  of  98  day*.    I^ts  1,  2,  3  and  10  were  self-fed  for  112  days  and. 


There  is  daiigrr,  of  course,  of  split- 
ting the  university  into  too  many  units. 
It  is  unfortunate  enough  now  to  have 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Uni- 
■versitv  Farm  separated.  And  the  feel- 
ing is  quite  general  that  this  situation 
must  not  be  duplicated  in  Southern 
California. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be 
cut  of  the  (luestion  to  establish  the  new 
agricultural  college  at  the  pVe.sent  lo- 
cation of  the  Southern  Branch,  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  the  limit 
of  "expansion  at  this  site  practically  has 
been  reached,  necessitating  some  move 
before  any  plan  of  development  can  be 
considered. 

THIS  IS  LOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
booster  for  northern  and  central  Cali- 
Xornia  must  realize  that  agricultural 
conditions  are  very  different  in  the 
south.  Local  problems  demand  locjil 
^udy— not  to  mention  the  financial 
burden  now  borne  by  southern  students 
and  their  families  due  to  the  di.stance 
they  must  travel  in  order  to  attend  the 
schools  at  Berkeley  and  Davis. 

Granting  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  not  ideal  from  the  standpoint 
of  co-ordination  and  economy  in  man- 
agpincnt,  we  must  face  facts  brought 
Bbout  bv  our  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions.  California  la  unlike  any 
other  State;  therefore  she  has  problems 
peculiar  to  herself. 

WHERE  SHALL  SCHOOL  BE  LO- 
CATED? 

This  leaves  open  the  question  of 
choosing  a  location  for  the  consoli- 
dated Southern  Branch,  where  all  col- 
leges mav  be  combined. 

Riverside  County,  bex-ause  the  Citrus 
Exiieriment  Station  already  is  located 
there,  feels  that  she  haa  the  logical 
■ite   for  the  agricultural   college.  Hut 


Dairy  Sterilizers 

I.V  testing  a  number  of  d.iiry  steriliz- 
ers of  four-can  capacity,  the  vessels 
were  filled  with  e<lu)pment.  such  as 
strainer  cloths,  milk  cans,  pails  and 
coolers.  After  heating  the  sieriliners 
from  room  temperature  to  sterilizing 
temperature  and  then  holding  that  tem- 
perature for  twenty  minutes,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  fuel  ijsed  per  steriliza- 
tion cost  less  than  4  cents,  counting 
kerosene  at  16  cents  per  gallon. 

A  frequent  caite  of  high  fuel  cost  Is 
a  heavy  deposit  of  soot  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sterilizer  and  on  the  burniT,  In 
tests  conducted  when  the  sterilizer  was 
badly  sooted,  28.6  ounces  of  fuel  were 
required,  while  after  the  soot  was  re- 
moved the  fuel  consumption  was  re- 
duced to  21  ounces,  a  saving  of  7.6 
ounces,  or  37.8%. 

Oftentimes  a  .saving  may  be  effected 
by  turning  down  the  burner  somewhat 
after  the  sterilizing  temperature  has 
been  reached,  as  in  most  types  of  ster- 
ilizers practically  no  better  results  are 
obtained  by  allowing  the  burner  to  con- 
tinue full  force.  A  good  thermnmetrr. 
however,  should  be  the  guide  as  to  how 
far  the  burner  may  be  turned  down.  It 
must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  steriliz- 
ing temperature  of  212  degrees  must  be 
maintained  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
sterilizing  period. 

By  test  It  was  shown  that  when  the 
burner  of  a  sterilizer  was  turned  down 
but  very  little.  24  ounces  of  kerosene 
were  used,  while  when  it  was  turned 
down  as  much  as  possible,  only  21 
ounces  were  used,  showing  a  saving  of 
12>/4%. 

Depreciation  and  repairs  constitute 
the  other  items  of  cost.  These  are  de- 
termined by  the  care  given  the  equip- 
ment and  by  the  material  and  design 
entering  into  its  construction. — K.  W. 
•  FARRALL,  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department,  University  of  California. 


«^  Self  Centering  Bowl 

Be  Laval 


some  other  communities  view  this  sug- 
gestion with  alarm. 

No  doubt  (he  problem  will  work  Itself 
out  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  At  least  nearly 
every  one  south  of  Fresno  who  is  in- 
terested in  agriculture  proclaims  the 
need.  It  is  only  a  question  of  finding 
the  logical  means  to  a  desired  end. 
these  citizens  believe. 

Those  of  us  who  regard  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict as  the  center  of  finance  and  cul- 
ture, siiiipb  must  bow  to  the  inevitiible 
result  of  shifting  population  centers. 

The  proposed  new  educational  Insti- 
tution should  not  detract  In  any*  way 
from  Berkeley's  prestige.  ^ 


Greater  Value.  Present-day  purchas- 
ers of  Dc  Laval  Cream  Separators  arc 
getting  more  value  than  was  ever  be- 
fore possible.  In  1913  it  took  231 
pounds  of  butter  to  pay  for  a  popular- 
sized  De  Laval.  Now  it  requires  only 
about  188  pounds  (average  prices  for 
years  1913  and  1923)  to  pay  for -the 
same  machine — 43  pounds  or  189c 'e^' 
butter.  In  addition,  the  present-day 
De  Laval  is  at  least  20%  better,  hav- 
ing 10%  more  capacity,  a  belF  speed- 
indicator,  self-centering  bowl,  and  ^ 
many  other  improvements  and  ^ 
refinements. 

Sel(-C«nteriii»  Bowl.  The  D«  Laval 
Bowl  IB  »o  designed  as  to  center  and  - 
balance  itself  when  it  attains  »epa- 
rating  speed,  which  causes  it  to  run 
amootbly,  without  vibratioo,  and 
adds  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the 
machine.   It  also  gives  the  least 
possible  resistance  in  bcint  rc- 
*     volved,  which  together  with 
;.  the  automatic  oiling  system 

<77»e  ^ 
De  Laval 
Milker. 


Ask  Your  De  Laval 
Dealer  For  A 
Demonstration 


If  you  milk  ten  or 
more  cows ,  a  De  La  vat 
Milker  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Besides  saving 
a  great  deal  of  tisne  and 
drudgery,  it  produces  cleaner 
milk  and  by  its  pleasing,  uniform 
action  usually  causes  cows  to  gi 
more  milk.    More  than  1^00  users 
will  IcU  you  so. 
Send -coupon  for  compt 


,nd  superior  design  and  construction  of  che 
riving  mechanism,  causes  the  De  Laval 
Howl  to  require  ttue  least  power  iper  pound 
of  capacity;  to  drive, 

AU-Around  Suparioritr.  A  combinatioo  <rf 
■  lie  foregoing  features,  together  witu  supers- 
niy  of  De  Laval  deaign,  workmanship  and 
..aterials,  enables  a  De  Laval  to  separate 
lore  thoroughly  under  all  conditions  of  use. 
'.diver  a  smoother  cream  capable  of  makin< 
Setter  butter,  to  separate  a  richer  cream  wim 
CSS  loss  of  butter. fat,  and  »  separate  with 
sreater  efficiency  at  lower  temperatures. 
RemarVable  Record.  Not  only  was  the  Da 
Laval  the  first  .-onlmuous  centrifugal  cream 
separator  but  ever  since  it  has  been  first  in 
popularity,  in  numbers  in  use.  in  e*ci- 
encyand  length  of  service. 

Pays  for  Itaalf .  There  are  many  worn- 
out  and  inferior  cream  separators  in 
use  today,  wasting  enough  cream  to 
pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  m  leas  than 
a  year.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  ™ 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use  it 
while  It  is  paying  for  itself. 

Mail  this  Cavponto'^ 
^  For  Fret  Catalog 

De  Laval 

Pacific 
Company 

«l   Bcale  Straat, 
San   rranclaco.  CaX 


Send  Separator  □  Milker  a 
cataloctcheck  which). 

Dept.  179 


R.FJ3  Mu.  Cosw... 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN^ TEMPLE 


PROTECT  PLANTS  FROM  WIND 
We  must  provide  protection  when 
setting"  out  p'ants  and  shrubs  during 
the  winter  season. 
Little  plants,  big 
shrubs  and  middle- 
sized  ones  fall  com- 
pletely under  the 
I)OW«r  of, the  winter 
winds  if  they  are 
not  protected  pi^op- 
erly.  I  have  seen  a 
driving  wind  almost 
completely  disrobe 
perfectly  respecta- 
ble poinsetfias  and 
prim  California 
Junipers,  then  sail 
blithely  onward  in- 
to the  bed  of  brave 
perennials,  where  it 
worked  havoc 
among  them. 
The  lesson  was  sufficient.  We 
learned  to  look  forward  to  the  unad- 
vertised  California  winds  and  provide 
against  their  bombardment.  It  does 
seeiti'  rather  foolish,  when  we'  are  out 
o'  doors  on  a  perfectly  glorious  day. 
setting  out  things,  to  plant  a  bunch  of 
homely  shakes  or  barley  sacks  right 
next  te  a  beautiful  shrub.  But  it  must 
be  done. 

Stake  all  evergreen  shrulis  when  set- 
ting them  out.  if  they  are  mor'e  than 
two  feel  high.  The  winds  will  not  al- 
low the  roots  to  set  a  footliold  if  they 
are  not  staked  down  securely.  Many 
fine  plants  and  shrub.'^  are  lost,  merely 
because  of  a  constant  swaying  in  the 
wind  or  even  a  mil^  breeze,  when  un- 
Btaked. 

■  The  most  careful  planting  will  not 
keep  the  roots  in  one  spot,  it  the  top 
growth  sways  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or 
shrub  backwards  and  forwards.  t)f 
course,  when  plants  or  shrulis  are 
heavily  balled  and  the  burlap  is  not 
removed,  the  smaller  varieties  will 
come  through  without  staking,  if  the 
winds  are  not  too  severe. 

Burlap  sacks  slid  over  stances  four 
feet  high  provide  protecti'on  roT  small 
trees  and  shrubs.  I  used  stakes  of  one- 
Incjp  rough  material-*-similar  to  lath— 
driviBs  them  into  the  earth  while  wet, 
thin  slid  the  sacks  over  thini»  Two 
sacks,  set  in  the  form  of  a  \'  on  the 
windiest  side  of  the  shrub  arc  usually 
sufficient,  unless  the  plant  is  tender 
and  susceptible  to  frost;  in  which  case 
it  should  be  protected  on  all  sides  until 
hard  winds  and  frosts  •re  over. 

Small  ^)lants  that  hug  the  ground 
when  first  set  out  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  their  finer  brothers,  but 
even  they  should  have  protection  from 
severe  winter  winds.  The  easiest 
method  to  protect  little  plants  is  to  use 
broken  shakes  or  box  pieces.  Place 
the  protectors  in  position  as  you  set 
out  the  plants,  as  it  is  much  easier 
than  KOing  over  the  whole  garden 
again. 

'  Kor  frost  protection  use  the  waxeff 
paper  C4ivers  which  have  become  so 
popular  rimong  large  gardeners.  They 
are  much  better  than  an  old  tin  can 
with  one  end  knocked  out. 


V 


INES  RECOMMENDED 

"1  want  to  cover  up  my  house — it  is 
80  uglj',"  writes  n  reader.  I  advise 
planting  vinea;  clinging,  twining  vines 
and  vines  thai  columnize. 

Three*  of  the  prettiest  homes  in  our 
little  city  are  almost  covered  with  Bos- 
ton and  English  ivy,  while  the  p«rch 
columns  are  covered  with  vitis  vulpinu 
•  frost  grape. 
The  most  satisfactory  vine  for  a 
background  fence  between  the  front 
and  backyard  in  Southern  California  is 
the  bigiionia;  while  the  old  fashioned 
honeysuckle  may  be  grown  almost  any- 
where in  the  State. 

The  finest  vine  for  masonry  walls  Is 
the  Japanese  _  creeping  evonymous. 
which  is  very^sturdy.  though  rather 
■low  growing.  It  Is  worth  waiting  for, 
however,  as  it  ia  beautifully  effective. 

Plant  Boston  ivy  in  the  sun,  English 
ivy  in  the  shade.  Both  vines  do  well 
in  any  medium  soil  and  will  climb  to 
any  height.   

SCREENING  BACK  YARDS 
While  most  of  the  readers  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  are  suburbanites  or  real 
farmers,  many  of  us  are  confined  to 
a  town  lot.  While  I  heartily  approve 
of  neishborliness,  I  do  not  approve  of 
backyards  and  frontyards  that  are  so 
neighborly  as  to  r»n  together.  Fur- 
tljermore,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
approve  of  a  great,  high  hedge  or  wall 
between  neighbors,  though  I  must 
confess  that  in  many^ cases  this  would 
change  many  kitchen  gossips  into  ef- 
ficient housekeepers,  with  time  to 
apare  for  raising  a  garflen  of  flowers. 

When  planting  the  boundary  line, 
think  carefully  of  the  view  that  might 
lie  shut  off.  However,  a  back  yard 
that  looks  directly  into  the  neighbor's 
lot  on  the  other  street,  or  into  an  old- 


fashioned  alley,  needs  to  be  hidden  as 
niiich  .IS  possible. 

It  often  is  bad  enough  to  look  into  our 
own  backyards,  without  having  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  someone  else"s.  A 
hedge  eighl  or  ten  feet  high  across 
the  back  of  the  lot  often  is  very  satis- 
factory. Not  only  does  it  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  but  it  also  adds  to  the 
apiiearanco  of  the  home.  The  green 
wall  makes  a  b.ickground.  which  al- i 
ways  causes  the  ))eholder  to  wonder 
what  is  on.  the  other  side.  FurtherrnSre, 
it  is  also  a  refuge  for  birds. 

Cypress  is  not  as  popular  for  boun- 
dary hedges,  either  in  the  background 
pr  on  division  lines,  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  thougii  it  still  is  planted 
quite  largely.  People  of<en  say,  "Cy- 
press makes  me  think  of  funerals.  They 
are  too  severe  in  appearance." 

One  would  not  think  of  funerals 
when  si)eaking  of  cypress  if  our  grand- 
fathers had  not  planted  so  many  of 
them    in    numerous  cemeteries. 

GOOD  TREES  TO  PLANT 
Acjo.-^K  the  b.ac  k  of  a  lot  tamarisk  or 
athel  tree,  interset  with  rapid  grow- 
ing acacia,  is  very  good.  These  trees 
furnish  c;olor  during  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  we  need  it  nio.st. 
Both  trees  grow  very  quickly  and 
easily  and  seldom  are  attacked  by  dis- 
ease. We  set  these  trees  rather  close 
together  to  make  a  showing  as  ciuick- 
ly  as  possible.  Imt  later,  as  they  be- 
come too  thick,  remove  about  _one- 
third  to  avoid  root  crowding. 

The  large-leaved  privet  makes  an 
excellent  hardy  windbreak  and  boun- 
dary line  hedge  -ijetween  homes,  when 
trimmed  back.  At  the  rear  of  the 
house  It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at 
least  six  or  seven  feet  high,  while  op- 
posite the  liouse  it  is  best  at  four  feet.  If 
a  boundary  line  'hedge  between  drive- 
ways or  front  lawns  is  planted,  use 
the  small-leaved  privets  or  myrtus. 
The  variegated  myrtus  is  very  fine, 
when  there  is  a  green  background  and 
lawns  extending  to  the  boundai-y. 

Hoses  are  dormant  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  i^dering  transplanting  or  re- 
setting easy.  Prune  r.-ither  severely 
when  transplanting  and  be  sure  the 
roots  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
The  m/>st  satisfactory  method,  when 
transplanting  large  bushes,  is  to  re- 
move    all    "twiggy"    growth    and  old 


canes,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the 
healthiest  vines.  Th(>n  dig  them  up 
carefully.  t.iUing  care  to  (!ut  off  all 
bruised  roots  before  resetting. 

Set  into  the  hole,  which  must  be 
largo  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to 
sprejid  out,  then  cover  cirefully  to  the 
top  of  the  hole.  Do  not  press  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  but  after  filling 
the  hole,  allow  water  to  run  inti>  it 
until  thoroughly  .saturated  and  firm, 
then  finish  filling  with  pulverized  soil 
and  well  rotted  ni.-inure. 


Just  out 

^  Sendlor 

D  IGGER  and  better  than  ever— 
Germain's  annual  handbook  of 
plantings  and  gardening — a  complete 
guide  Sook  for  successful  growing 
— a  post  card  will  bring  your  copy, 
postpaid. 


Seed  t  Plant  C*. 
Sixth  &  Mala  St*. 
Los  Anqeles.  Cat. 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY — BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Vou  ran   if  >«u  know  what   to  say  nn<l 

how  to  say  it.  -1  weeks'  ternn  opeif^  Feb. 

IK  ai  Ix>K  Anseles.  Kosslyn  Hotel  lldqtnt. 
MISSOI  Kl   Al'<TIOX  SCHOOL 
(18  >enrH  InrgreHt  in  the  worhO 

818  WiUnitt  St.'  KANSAS  C  ITY.  MO. 


F^LANS  FOR  NOLTBY  HBBSEtl 
All  style   150  Illustrations:  secret  of  Ee"'"S  wlnlereKts, 
•ndcopyoi  "Tlie  Full  Egg  Basket."   Send  25  ccnu. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOUKNAL  DepL^ ,  InrlUmpolU.  lad. 


MAThEWS 

Any  roof  Coating 
re-So  Shingle  Stain 
r  Roof  Paint 


Your  roof,  whether  shingle,  com- 
position or  metal,  needs  a  proJ' 
tecting  coat  of  paint  to  preserve 
it — and  to  prevent  leaks.  Be  sure 
to  select  a  Mathews  product. 

Mathews  Anyroof  Coating 

A  rubber-like  coating  for  shingle, 
metal  or  composition  roofs.  Con- 
tains fire  retardent  ingre<<iients. 
Obtainable  in  black,  maroon  and 
green. 

Mathews 
Cre-So  Shingle  Stain 

Only  Mathews  pure  colors  ground 
in  linseed  soil  used  as  base  for 
Cre-So  Stains  —  with  highest 
grade  penetrative  oils  and  creo- 
sote added.  Cre-So  Stain  i3  un- 
like anything  else  on  market. 
Ask  the  Mathews  Dealer  or  send 
coupon  below  for  information  you 
desire. 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc. 


21!)  So.  I»s  .\iich1p 
Pasadena 


St..  lAtH  .Xneelew 
Pfioenix 


MATHEWS 


De.pt.  O-I20. 
Mathews    ruiiit*  Co., 
21 »  So.   Lot  Anieles  St..   Los  Angdes 
want  til  know  moret  about 
*  MathcwA  Roof  Prudnots. 

Nomr  

Addrt»KH  

Citj   State  


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PINGS 


Thfi  oriirlnBl  nil  r«i«r- 

Toir  rine  'ur  oil-pump- 

oil  o  II  fl  a  c  h  (1  o  «  a 
fltmko  ftnd  empll^i  on 
encn  up  sirokH  which 
ordinary  grooved 
rinifi  rannoiilo  Us* 
on*  ou  e*ch  pUloD. 


Thft  ortcinat  comrr«ailna 
rliie  for  rep)a<-eiB«nt  I tn 
great  tt^xibnxty  and  e<]Qal 
tent  Ion  mean  beiier  per- 
formauoe  iu  worn  cylinders. 


be>' 


Now  you  can  afford  to  use  the 
very  best  piston  rings  made. 
The  new  prices  place  these 
nationally  famous  rings  within 
reach  of  everyone. 

A  combination  of  Leak-Proof 
and  Superoyl  Piston 
Rings  in  your  auto- 
mobile, truck,  trac- 
tor or  stationary 
engine  will  more 


than  repay  their  cost  in  the  gas 
and  oil  they  will  save  and  the 
added  power  you  will  get. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes- 
for  every  make  and  model  of 


engine. 


Think  of  tKisI 

A  complete  Vc^»»-Woo>-'iiiin'iiit 
Ring  equipxncat  for  such  carj 

FORDS 

CMEVROLET5„nylWOO 
MAXWELLS  "  %J  


Dealers  everywhere 
either  have  McQuay- 
Norris  Piston  Rings 
in  stock  or  can  get 
them  immediately 
for  you. 


Poor  rvplMccment 
pmrta  c*n  ruin  a 
tood  <n«o/>anjoai 
Job. 


McQUAY-NORRiS 

PISTON  RINGS-PISTONS-PINS-BEARINGS 

MCQUAY-NORRIS  Mfo.  Co.,  General  Offices,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
FMCtorioa:  St.  Louis,   ladiAiuipolia,  ConnersvUle,  IcuL  Toronto^  c^n.^^ 
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Convenien 

Our  OAK 

offers  qj 
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This  map  shows  the 
territory  served  by 
our*  Oakland  House 


At  Oakland  vast  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise are  ready — convement  for  you — 
Oakland  is  near  to  your  home  and  Fast 
Trains  bring  your  order  quickly  so  that 
orders  sent  to  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  at  Oakland  will  be  promptly  de- 
livered to  your  home. 


24  Hour  Service 

Mott  of  •ar  order*  art  actaally 
thipptd  within  24  hour*. 

We  have  still  further  improved  our 
service  for  you.  After  much  study  and 
testing  new  methods  under  superviriott 
of  experts  we  have  developed  a  system 
that  makes  certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were  ship- 
ped in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is  in- 
deed that:  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today 
the  Most  Progrcawvc. 


Our  big  O 
gether  cob 

This  Oakla 
of  our  six 
new  mercli 

This  bi| 
House  was 
be  near  to 
y5ur  coi. 
would  get ; 

It  was  b 
your  door 
enjoyed  by 
customers, 
or  in  the  N 
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louse  is  one  of  the  six  great  houses  that  to- 
ontgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

e  is  not  a  branch  house  in  any  way.   It  is  one 
It  has  fifteen  acres  of  floor  space  filled  with 
id  is  within  a  few  hours  of  your  home. 
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of  the  51  years'  experience  of  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House.  It  of- 
fers you  the.  same  reliable  mer- 
chandise, the  same  big  opportun- 
ity for  saving  that  all  of  our  six 
houses  offer  alike,  and  it  serves 
you  under  the  same  51  year  old 
guarantee.  "Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied."  Why 
not  take  advantage  of  this  big 
merchandising  organization,  of 
this  vast  stock  of  merchandise 
ready  almost  af^our  door? 

Send  for  the  new  complete 
Start  buying  at  Oakland  from 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue! 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  I 


d  (Quality**  is  your  assurance  of 
Reliable  Merchandise 


cry  Ward  &  Co. 

But  we  do  not 
w  prices  alone. 
ig  by  carefully 

will  give  you 

lity  — Sure  De- 
first  considera- 


tions. We  never  sacrifice  quality  and 
serviceability  merely  to  make  a  seem- 
ingly low  price.  ^ 

So  in  comparing  prices,  consider  alsr 
this  assurance  of  higher  quality — thi!- 
guarantee  of  greater  serviceability  —this 
certainty  of  longer  wear  and  satisfac- 
tion with  everything  you  buy  at  Ward's. 


free! 


This  big  complete  catalogue  show* 
everything  of  interest  to  Women,  to 
Men  and  everything  for  the  young 
l^dy,  for  girls  and  boys.  It  is  complete  with  everything 
you  need — and  our  low  prices  will  save  you  money. 
One  copy  of  this  book  is  yours  free.  Merely  drop  us  a 
post  card  or  return  this  coupon. 


MostProgresisiive 


,  To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

[  Dept.  66-F 

I  Oakland,  California 
I 

I  Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 

j  Ward's  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

j  Name  

I 

Address  


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY  20,  1924 


Farmers'  ClassSfaed  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  reiit*t  a  line,  or  60  (-«*iilit  a  line 
for  foar  or  more  cofiNerutive  S»»»tue» 
(airraee  7  wordK).  Kor  while  spiue, 
cnl>i  or  display  t>-pe.  cost  in  computed 
arrordinc  to  totnl  fipure  o<'cupied  by 
advertisement. 

Arivertisemenlii  niilHt  roacll  u»  15 
da.v»  hefore  date  of  puhlieation. 

Address  ORCHARD  and  KARM^ 
Broadnay    at    Kleventh,   Im  Anceleii. 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIED  Whftp  I>»BKorn  quality  chicks 
fr.'in  selected  free-rant^  he  a\-y-layinff. 
Bflli'y  hens  mated  to  doubW  pejlgree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our 
breediOK  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vlcorous  chicks 
ruarunteed  Accredited  "AA"  Kraile  chicks 
•  t  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  rat.iloKue  and 
attractive  spring  prices.  MCST  HATCH  IN- 
CUHATOR  CO..  INC.,  the  Worlds  l.arKest 
Electri<-  Hatchery.  4;l-2  7t.h  St..  I'elaluma,  Cal. 

WERE    BOOKING    CHICKS  tor 
most   winter   and   spring  weeks 
fr».m  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
Iiro.luciiig       Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Kids.   Minorcas.    Rocks.  Brahmas. 
Wyandottes.  Andalusians.  Orping- 
tons:     reasonable.       Reduced  If 
booked  ahead.     Capacity,  snn.ooo. 
"Never  saw  such  size.  vUor.  rapid 
egg-yield"'     PROFITABLE  POUI.- 
N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.     Mail  only 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  Br.  and 
Buff  'Leg.,  Reds.  Barred  Rock.s.  Anconas. 
Rlk  Min  .  Blue  .-Vndaluaians.  "  Now  bonking 
orders  for  spring.  COCKKKELS.  J6  and  tlO; 
Hana  itf  Wh.  Leg..  Tormnhlen  Br.  Leg..  Blk. 
Mm..  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
folder.  McDOXALD  POULTRY  R.\NCH  AND 
HATCH  I'RY,  Rt.  1.  Box  246,  San  Joae.  Calif. 


irrowth. 
TRY.  13 


BABY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks.  Over  20U  eggs  per  year — 
that  Is  record  behind  our  While  Leghorn 
Jlock  W  rite  for  circular  and  l»2l  price  liat. 
BooklnK  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
•.rrlval  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  STUBBK 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box   67-C.   Palo  Alto,  Calif^  . 


WHITE  LEtiHOR.V  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
\alue.  from  especially  -well  culled  hens 
n>aled  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices 
j»er  lOO:  .lanuarv.  $16;  Februar>.  $15:  March, 
$H  .  April.  $12  50:  May  and  June.  '$12.  100% 
live.  stronfC  chix  guaranteed.  "We  are  ac- 
credited l>v  the  Sonon\a  County  Farm 
Bureau  THE  PIONKER  HATCHERY.  476 
Sixth   Street.   I'etaluma.  Calif.  .'^ 


Kl.N'E-TENTHS  of  the  time.  This  system 
has  made  the  raising  o^  chicks  the  easiest 
blanch  of  the  oultry  Industry  and  is  becom- 
hij.'  oular  at  wild  fVre  seed  among  all 
wide  awake  oultiymen.  Write  for  free  fold- 
er STEVE'S  BROILER  RAISING  SERV- 
ICE 621  Chronicle  Bl.lg.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  1 


WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery Ailh  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accn^dited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  WATCH  ERr,»Petaluma,  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  Whit»  Leghorns 
Trapncsted  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
•ale  jomo  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels.    Send   for  interesting  catalogue.     J.  A. 

HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore.  

PBTAI.UM.-^  HATCHERY — Established  1S02 
by  L.  W  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White^eghorn  chicks 
every  day  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  I,.  W.  CLARK.  «1S 
Main    St  .    I'etaluma.  Calif.  

CERriFIEl)  CHICKS-  White  Lethorns  from 
guaranteed  t  wo-yea  r-olil  hens,  mated  to 
Hollywood.  Hanson  and  Tan<  red  males  of 
high  trapnesled  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
•criptive  catalogue  ORLAND  HATCHERY. 
Drland.  Glenn  Co..  Calif.  

OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  R  A.NCH  -  -  Baby 
Chix  from  fiur  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-old 
"W.  L.  hens.  Cockerels  from  Ifcnson's  trap- 
nested  2611  egg  stock.  LI  years'  experience 
in  breeding  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable.    T.   K.   BLAKE.  San'.a  Cruz.  tJalif. 


TRArNESTBO  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Holly- 
wood anil  O.  A.  C.  slock  We  offer  75,000 
chicks,  2S.IHIII  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets. 
2O00  r-edigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Corvallis.  Ore.  ' 

PEDIGREEn  S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
an. I  hatching  eggs.  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  matched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  DlNlC 
HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  While  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy  laying  sirains.  $10  per 
100.  No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
BCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY,  Schellville, 
Ponoma  County.  Calif.  


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinda    hatching  each 
Monday.     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeona    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  BX- 
CHANGE.   640  S.   Main   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

WHITE    LBOHOR.N    baby    chicks.  Tancred 
strain;   Barred   Rocks.   F'arkeus  strain.  Clr- 
culiir    eleventh    year.      HENRY  TARRATT, 
Corning,  Calif.   


CLOVER  CCTTERS.   JR.BO  to  $45.     Write  for 
circulars       ARNOTT     &     CO..    114    8.  Los 
Angeles   St..    Los  Angeles.  ■  

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket.'  on   application    to   C0UL80N  COM- 
r'A.VY.   Pelaluma,  Calif.  

SPECIAL   prices  on  guifrntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.   BCREKA   HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif 


PRIZE    BLUE   ANDALUSIAN  COCKBRKI.S 
f-l  and   $5      Also  eggs.     H.   B.  BELCHEK. 
Kdgeware    Road.    Los    Angeles,  Calif. 

CTI ICKEN   PLANT,    equipped   for   2600  head, 
for  lea»e.yAd dress  Dft.    F.   KERR,  Garden 

Prove,  Orange  County.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Send  for  price  list.  SANTA 
CLARA   POULTRY    YARDS,    Breeders  and 
Uatcberim  Oznard.  CaJlf. 


POULTRY 


WEBB'S  S. 
You  will 


C.    WHITE  I.KOIKJK.N 
CHICKS 

Ret   plenty  of  eggs  If  your  chicks 
«       come  from 
•)<-nn     u    ''■^fB'S    CACKLE  FARM 
d-no  choice  selected   hens  mated   with  cock- 
erels from   trapnested  bene  with   records  of 
2ao  and  better. 

^-  y-^i^ra  Santa  Cruz"  largest  poultry  breeder 
Prices    15c   up   to   February    I:    12Hc  from 
February  1  to  March  15.  and  lOc  thereafter. 

A.  M.  WEBB 
22i_2V»rkway  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


"PDB"  Scores  Success  in  Alameda  Counl 


DRYDEN  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM, 
(.onci.rd,  Cal.  White  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  ergs  for  hatching  and  day- 
old  chicks  from  Slock  that  has  been  been 
bred  la  years  for  egg  production.  Our  pen 
of  Leghorns  won  first  in  .November  at  the 
Pelaluma  egg-laying  conlest.  Write  for 
price,  and  information.  Also  some  males  of 
same  .SI rain  for  sale. 

.STHO.XG  BABY  CHfrKS— For  the  farmer 
who  must  get  his  profits  from  actual  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  market  fowl,  all  from 
slock  rigidly  selected  through  many  gener- 
atiiins,  from  cocks  with  dam's  records  of 
200  to  275  e(;gs  per  anoum.  February  prices, 
$17  per  100  for  While  Leghorns;  $27  per  100 
for  White   Plymouth   Rocks      PURE  BREED 

H.\TC'4ERY.  San  Mateo,  Cal.  

PULLETS  —  Selected  White  Leghorns— 
heavy-laying,  trapnested  slock,  raised  on 
free  range.  Ready  for  delivery  at  four 
months  old  January  1st.  Also  now  booking 
orders  on  eight -weeks-old  pullets  for  March 
1st  lellvery.  FREEMAN  PULLET  FARM. 
Hay  ward.  Calif.  •   i 

SANTA     CRUZ    COUNTY     FARM  BUREAU 
certified    chicks    from     proven.  Inspected 
flocks.    Send  for  list  of  accredited  hatcheries. 
ACCREDITED   HATCHERIES.     106  FRONT 

ST.    SA.NTA    CR  UZ.   CAL;  F.  

THE   WORLD'S' four   newest    fowls— Spencer 
Turkena.     Russian    Orloff.*.     Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  .\ustralian  Kiwis     Photo  booklet.  2^ 
stamp.s     Z.  T  Spencer.    Kt    1.   Santa  Cruz.  Cal 

TURKEYJ^_D1J£KS_A^ 

BLOOO  WILL  TELL  Let  a  wild  blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  »nd  s.e  increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail  In 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys  JENKI.NS.  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3,  Box  1178, 
Burbank,    Calif.  * 

CASA    DE    ROSAS   TURKEY    RANCH.  Car- 
mel-by-the-.Sea.  Cal      Engage  your  GOLD- 
BANK    BABY   TURKS  now.     Special  reduc- 
tion    |*i(ken     sile.     prize    stock.  Creation 


PARADICfUX)ROBENZKNB.  popu- 
larly shortened  for  obvlousi  rea.sona 
to  "P.  L>,  B.,"  is  a  cotnpanitlvely  re- 
cent ilLscovery  as  far  llie  ("alifornia 
fruit  Kiouer  is  ^concerni'd.  Yet  in  one 
district  alone,  one  de«.ler  sold  eight 
tons  of  thi.i  chemical  during  the  past 
year:  One  ton  is  sufl'iclent  to  treat 
32,000  trees. 

In  Alameda  County,  according  to  As- 
sLstant  Farm  Advi.ser  Haniniond,  more 
or  this  material  has  been  used  for 
borer  control  than  in  any  other  county. 
In  fact,  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners are  not  only  lecommejiding  Its 
use,  but  in  some  cases  requiring  It, 
Hammond  asserts. 

Accurate  records  of  results  obtained 
In  one  orchard,  in  which  Ho  acres  was 
treated,  show  that  treatment  cost  less 
than  4  lents  a  tree,  with  control  of 
85  per  cent. 

Certain  officials  have  held  the  opin- 
ion that  the  chemical  could  not  be 
used  to  advantage  on  trees  less  than 


6  years  old.  But  1"  Alameda  foiintf, 
trees  of  all  tgen.  including  nijis.i|r 
stock,   have   been  treated. 

In  the  latter  case,  one  ounce  !  ■  .it 
Uees  was  employed  .and  only  t»  .  mt 
of  200  trees  remained  infested  Mih 
borers.  Replants.  2  to  4  years  oM  la 
mature  orchards  also  were  tr^ted  with 
no  apparent  injury. 

_  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  th.it  ^  on- 
ditions   may   \  ary  In  different 
ties,  and  the  chemical  should  be 
only  under  the  direction  of  thos 
have  had  ejtperlence  with  it. 

The        D.  B."  U  applied  to  tho 
about  the  ba.se  of  the  tree.  In 
ca.ses,  It  is  said  the  odor  of  the  i 
cal  was  noticeable  six  months  altt-j- 
application. 

The  increasing  use  of  this  materi  tl 
is  expected  to  result  In  further 
reductions,  competition  already  i 
brouKht  down  the  cost  from  3:i 
to  27  cents  in  Hayward. — A.  J.  M 
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C heese  Opportunities 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


Also 


nrown*l..eghorns.  pens,  chicks,  eggs. 
Toulouse   gee.se  and   Oarneau  pigeons. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BERRIES     and     SMALL     FRUIT  PLANTS; 

Fruit  Trees.  Hoses  and  c.rapevlnea  All 
varieties  for  Immediate  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  oest  results  My  27  years  of  experience 
as  a  practical  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
will  amift^e  you  delivery  of  Urge,  thrifty, 
well-rooted  stock,  which  can  be  depended 
upon  for  q4iallty  and  reliability.  Write  for 
price  Hat.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  re- 
quest. M.  J.  MO.NIZ,  W.  O.  Box  477,  Sebas- 
topol.   Calif.     Phone  23-FJ. 

FIGS— J»lanters  of  large  or  small  acreage  of 
figs  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
profit  to  get  in  touch  with  us.  We  have 
200,000  fig  trees  grown  by  us.  near  San  Fer- 
nando—  Kadota.  Black  Mission.  Black  San 
Pedro  and  Brun.«wlck.  I.»nil  la  to  be  sub- 
divided this  year  ami  we  must  nwve  them. 
KEI^EY  f)XFORD  NURSERIES,  Valley 
Blvd..  2  miles  wrst  of  El  Monte.  Calif. 
Phones:   Alhambra.  »1»J3;  Rea.  76>R1. 

CONCORD  GRAPB\^NES— We  can  supply 
the  world  with  Eastern  and  California  Con- 
cord (Plerce-Isabella)  vines  of  fine  quality, 
grown  by  us  at  San  Fern.Tndo.  These  are 
the  mon^y- makers  for  localities  adapted  to 
them  KEI.SEY-OXFORD  NURSKRfES,  Val- 
ly  Blv.l  ,  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  CaJif. 
Phones:  Alhambra  SliiJa;  Res.,  763R1. 


CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— Red 
Raspberries,  Black  Raspberries,  Purple 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cory  Thornleas 
Macalawaa  Mammoth.  Himalaya,  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan,  Dewberries,  Currants, 
(Jooseberries.  Ten  varieties- of  Strawberreia 
Wholesale  and  retail  Send  for  free  catalog. 
STANFORD  BERRY  PLANT  NURSERY. 
Box  726,   Palo  Alto.  Calif 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY:  Get  our  prices  on  fruit 
trees^  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  save  you  money  In  addition  to  sup- 
plying you  ^vith  fully  guaunteed  slock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  aoa  request  price 
list.  Wholesale  and  retail.  J.  P.  MILLER  A 
SONS.   Healdsburg.  Calif.  


NURSERY  STOCK — ExcellelU  Black  Bartlett 
pear  trees  at  cut  pric-s.  while  they  last. 
French  prunes,  peaches,  cots,  plums,  etc. 
Isowered  prices  on  all  slock.  Secure  your 
wants  while  they  last.  Reliable  stock  and 
stock  of  quality.  Send  for  planters  list.  34 
yeara  in  business. 

CARLTD.V   NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Oregon. 

■  ■  —  -I  • 

EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  ^d  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  pricea 
RIPON  NT'RSBRY  CO..  P.  O.  3ox  153. 
French   Camp.  Calif.  


day.  having  been  pressed  Into  a  .f6lld 
mass,  the  cheese  is  removed  and  dres.sed; 
that  is.  It  is  covered  with  cheesecloth  anti 
replaced  In  the  hoop. 

-  The  next  day,  the  chee-ie  is  removed 
from  the  hoops  again,  and  placed  rtn 
shelves  in  the  drying  room  for  several 
day.s.  When  the  bandage  has  become 
dry,  the  cheese  Is  stenciled  with  its 
particular  brand,  and  paraffined.  Paraf- 
fining is  simply  dipping  the  cheese  into 
very  hot  paraffine.  so  that  it  is  thinly 
coated.  This  prevents  the  rind  from 
cracking  and  i-etains  the  moisture  in 
the  cheese. 

Although  apparently  ready  for  use. 
the  cheese  first  must  be  cured  before 
it  is  ready  for  consumption.  Freshly 
made  cheese  is  tough  and  rubbery  and 
lacks  cheese  flavor.  In  this  condition, 
it  Is  known  as  green  fir  uiiripe  cheese. 
In  the  curing  process,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  holding  in  a  room  at 
about  ho  per  cent  for  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks  to  two  months,  the  te.xture  be- 
comes soft. and  mellow  and  the  char- 
acteristic cheese  »f la vors  develop. 

Formerly  the  manufacturers  in  this 
State  sent  nuich  of  their  cheese  to  the 
market  before  it  was  thoroughly  cured 
and  the  reputation  of  California  clieese 
was  severely  impaired  for  a  long  time. 
A  great  deal  of  work  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  irnl- 
verslty  of  California  has  resulted  in  a 
much  improved  (|uality.  The  cheese  in- 
dustry in  California  must  surely  come 
into  its  own. 


KADOTA  Figs — Rooted    trees   and  ciMtlngs; 

our  stock  direct  from  the  original  Taft 
orchard;  this  is  the  early  bearing  and  heavy 
tonnage  varety.  RADIUS  &  POMKRCY, 
Oakdale.  Calif.  ^  

BLACK  MO.NUKKA  GRAPES— We  have  sev- 
eratl  thousand  Black   Monakka  grapevines 
of  splendid  quality  ready  for  delivery.  KEL- 
SEY-O.XFORD   NURSF3RIKS,    Valley  Blvd. 

2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Calif.  

FRITIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREB.S — Most 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.  Buy  di- 
rect from  growers.  Catalog  free.  Express 
paid.  Consolidated  Nurseries.  Houston.  Tex. 
1(1"  ARC.ENTEniL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $2: 
.'lOO,  $7.50;  1000.  $12.  prepaid.  DODGE. 
It.-illands,  Calif. 

'"^^^TRAWBERRY^LANT^ 

FOR    S.VT.B — Oregon    Plum    and  Brandywliy) 
strawberry    plants.    $1.00    per    tjundred  or 
$7  SO    per   thousand.      W.    KEI.TIIOFF,  occi- 
dental. Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 


Free  Vita  Gland  Tablets 
Start  Hens  Laying  In 
Twenty-Four  Hours 

llpn<  harp  clutli  junt  Wkr  humans  and  bIw  rvqHlA 

rlUiulnw.     Hc^-aus?  titi-y   illrrcU^  allmulaU  orcuu  tK* 
vo1t(kI    in   o«  <   i>nxlU(-U<>[i    Um   mjnH'rluuB  nawlj 
cx>TPrr(1     VITA    OI^\Mi    L&bUU.     orushwl    InU  ttmd 
drtnklDC   water,   lurn   wintar   Irti/^rs    !  I'o   bu^  larr-ri 
•  Iruoti  uTvmleht.     .Sclvnoe  bai> 
Lro)    eicc    production  with 
fUud  riirari  that  wotiu  Jlmi 
SnO    pffwliirini  ot    Uir    ■..'<,       i  - 

efTvct    uf    claa<l    stlmulaUiiii    It    ytm^w  b> 

Oimrameni  tap«rlin'n(  «taU(#na  report  ttiat 
imvprrty  f^d   rltamlnM,   pu-  ,   lajr  KM  rcC5  u  aci 
tli«    ilxtv    of    (ha    arrra<f    hen  waJutetaJ 
b*bjr    chU-ki    duo    to    IxLturricteal    VtiamUK'  K" 
Tti*    OffUitl   BullsUn      .\Im.   mth  .       il^n^  -uart 
Ids  at  all  arrriffe  ac«  '-ff  )  I'J  <layi  wlirn  ft^l  vltajnlil 

Try  This  FREE  BO: 

K<;(;S      BQ08.     BOOH     aDd     fine  hcalthj 
pp>fper*'Hn  flm-fci   wItbt'Ut   fum  nr  Iwiher  ur  JruaaJ 
•zpcunalTo   frfdi  ran   be   had.     Juct   Urup  4lMaa  U 
Into     diiukUiK     wai«r.       S«>     xijnpir     Ut  <|imbla 
proflta.      <*lu(Aros    rvm    full   ni    prp   an>l  Ilf* 
full    of    *rev      Sominar    pnKJti -i  i  ■     i      ■  - 
S«  canfMeot  an  liir  Aluanler  '  . 
fat^inw   of   tha  crtzlnal  an-J 
iai)lrta  ihat  yoix  m^M  \te  ama/'- 

fiffar  10  ^ud  i  freo  boi   f'>r  /  .lir    m;    i..-      Hh  . 
tuvw.     Send  no  tmtmey.  jU5l  iiaii>«.     Ttuty  mtMI  nail 
boxna.   aafh   i«cul>r.   uiir   'lillar  hIm,   a   e^nf-niu*  ■■ 
ply.      Wben    tbey    ajTi*^    deuo^ll    oribr    a    f^w  >- 
pMtacf    and   ooe   diiMar    wltij    paaliiian.     When  v 
neighbor  *rm  tb«   wntiiiprful   Inrrraia  of  ncx>  lo 
HMtd    l«l    him    hate   itno    bos    for    i    A>i\\»r     and  > 
your  box  hu  tmX  nuUilnj.  k  $ 

bank  cuawitr«a  your  tailtfarti 

out  i|ij«HUon.  M)  write  t^ilay  . 
fKiiH  simple  «asy  way.  Wr 

«MtATORlKH.  »06^  tiateway  Sn..  ...    K  liw.     Oiy  UflL 

The  Cab'fornia  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SI  PKKIOK    KXilJSII  IJCOHtJRNS — INTKRN.\'riO\.\  LL  KNOWM 

THE  WORLD'S  EST 

Write  for  mating   list  bo  pedigreed  chlrk.<  and   liulrhing  ecgs- 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  CaL 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


GLADIOLUS,  20  large,  milted  $1;  10  bloom- 
ing   size.    $1;    25    Pnnulinui*.    $1      .\:4k  for 

price  list    C.  O.  .lORUENSEN,  Sallnaa.  I'allf. 

JLADIOLUS.  beautiful  colors!  To*  buTblets 
and   ii   one-year-old   bulbs,    $1.35.  postpaid 

16c.     PHIL   I.AKSER,   Sun   Prairie.  Wis 

"~"^OOKS~F^iR"FARMERS 

FREE';  — 1924  Daily  ligg  Record  FREE'" 
Contains  poultry  pointers,  calendar  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  dally  en  yield.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Hfnd  postal  and 
record  will  be  mailed  promptly.  G«3LDEN 
EAGLE    MILLINU   C^..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

MacDO.VALD'S  FARMERS'  ALMANAC  (2ITH 
edition)  for  1S24  now  ready.  Very  useful 
and  Interesting,  larger  and  berrer  than  ever. 
Price  20c.  ATLAS  PRINTING  CO..  Blag- 
bam  I  on.  N.  T. 


BOOKS  for   farmers;  year's  reading:  doxen 
bound    books,    prepaid.    $4.     I..iat  subjects 
rovered     free.       ARCHBR     SPENCER  CO.. 
West    Los   Anireles.  I'allf. 

^'tobacco^for^sale" 

CIG.^US  Dirert  from  Tailory.  Callfnmla's 
one  big  best  bet.  $2.S0  for  .'.0  Little  Havana 
Sporta  4  <4  inch;  ii  for  nO.  Cigar  clippings. 
«Se  lb.  FRANK  MILLER.  120$  West  Sth 
St..  Dept   O.  Los  Angeles.'  Cal.  

LEAF  TOBACCO;  chewing,  five  pounds.  11  75; 

ten.  $3  00,  smoklntf  five  pounds.  $1  2i.  ten. 
it:  pipe  and  recipe  free  Pay  when  reieived 
CO-OPKRATI VE   FARMERS.  Paducah.  Ky 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


GET  A  WOOL  BfcANKBT — Guaranteed  100% 
wool.  Pacific  Coast  manufacture,  California 
and  Oregon  wools-  Blankets  are  plaids,  col- 
ors blue  and  pink  Double  siae  tliJxSO.  price 
postpaid.  $10  pair,  Andrew  H.  Mclnnes. 
"wool  brokers."  Red  niilft.  California.  Satis- 
faction guaraiite.'d  or  ri  oney  refunded. 


FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and    rebuilt     implements    at  special 

prices.  Call  and  see  them  ARNOTT  & 
CO  ,   114  S    Los  Angeles  St  .  Los  Angeles. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


PKKItLJ'lSS  rabbit  hutcliea;  convenient,  sani-  a  limou<»i' 

fullv    equipped;    prl.en    low,    fi-mlit  vour  !•  onl.y 

prepaid.      J.    K.    DuLA.N.    UJS    E.    .'llli    »l  .  $7  40      H  T 

Oakland.  Kranclaco 


FARM  LAND   FOR  SALE 

OCR    BACK-TO  T.AND    PLAN -  We  offer 
bitlous  farmers  a   leal   opportunity  to 
a  farm  on  very  easy   terma     Sutt.'r  i'... 
land;  deep.   rich,   tried  soli;  comple' 
tlon   Hlth  cheap  water;  thorough  i 
raJU     water     and     hitfhwv  ir,n- 
Write  owners.   SI  TTEK    i   >  i 
California   Fruit   BIdg  . 


SCO   ACRES  LEVEL 
teen    loilea  from 
fruit,    grapea  nut.i. 
water  for  irrigation. 


\-  A  1  .  ,   : .  1  ,  , 

Sai  I  AllielltO  I'lQR 

idlves  and  alfalfa. 

Fourteen  feet.  No 


face   bardpan.      $85   per   acre.  IIS.OOO 
balance  time,  at  <%.    EBEN  a.  OWKN.  r 
dent    (wner.  Elk  firove.  Cal 

POULTRY  and  BERRY   FAR.UIN(}   In  i  i 

Califoinia   in    the    famuua  Cbarlea 
Intensive    poultry    colony    will    make  > 
comfortable    living    on    a    very    lit'  - 
Near     Los    Aogelea       Write  for 
CHARLES  WEEKS,  Oweosmoiilh.  ' 

rt.>R  SALE  OR   EXCHANGK     All   or  iiai 
200    acres    level    garden    land,  agrlcul' 
district     sut)urbaii     to      Vancouver.  Br 
Columbia.      i'lly    water      Owner.  10«0 
PLAC8.    LOS    A.NGBl.BS.  ^ 

FOR    SALB   OR  BXCHANOS^ — lmpn>veil 
lurre    ranch    HO    miles    south    of  Kui 
^alif.   Spring  water   piped  to  buuse  i.»* 
l$15    S     VERMONT.    LOW  ANCEl.SS 

rOR    SALE    OR  BXCH 

Wa.ihington  irrigated 
and    $.>ri.000.     Owner.  . 
HU.N'Tl.NGTON    BKAl  H.   <    v  n 

reaTestateToF'exHian^ 

MISSION  FARM   for  exchange.  2»i 

tra   fine   land,    lota  uf   new  Impr 
well  located.     Want  California   farm    .j  ■  i..o 
for   dairying    and    general    familnc  oaCA* 
BGOBRS.  Burlington  Jet  .  Mlsiwllrl.  

FARMS  wanted  

CASft    BUYERS    want    VV  -..i  n,    r,roi»  fw* 

scribe  and   alale   1"«--  i  i 

NOW.N"    Mi'   Wilkln*in  H 

WANT  TO   IIBAIt   iroin    ■ - 

for  sale;  give  particulars  .i 
.lOH.N  J.  BLACK,  Chippewa 

FORD  OWNKI!-:    UK  1 1  ■  M  n 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Home  Farm  Happenings 

By  ONE  OF  US  , 


Runs  School  and  Ranch 

(Continued  from  I'aiie  !) 


i 


lEE  PLANTING  CONTINUES— 

During  the  fruit  harvest  season 
were  predictions  that  absolutely 
lew  trees  would  ije  planted  In  our 
section  the  cominisr 
season.  With  the 
best  fnill  bringing 
little,  if  any>hingr. 
above  the  cost  of 
l)ickin(;  and  mnny 
Ions  S'ling  to  waste 
under  the  trees,  the 
planting  of  more 
trees  seemed  like  a 
worse- Ihnn-foolish 
proposition.  But  the 
American  farmer  is 
a  wonderful  forget - 
ter  and  a  remark- 
able optimist.  (Oth- 
erwise he  would  not 
he  playins  the  big- 
gest gambling  game 

xislrnee. 

(•  is-  now  talk  of  planting  large 
1(1  fruit.     "I'dces  cannot  always 
.•■  say  the  farmers.    "There's  too 
rood  prune  land  uiiplanted." 
i.s  Hue  that  all  along  the  Sacra- 
to  lii\er  there  are  areas  of  splendid 
1  tluii  -properly  prepared  for  irriga- 
1     .       fully  planted  and  well  cared 
1   H.  i.l  produce  maximum  crops  of 
jk.     With  any  sort    of  reasonable 
<j|ea,  these  lands  in  fruit  will  make  far 
^filter  returns  than  in  any  other  crop. 
•  timisis  always  say  that  consump- 
.    is   outdistancing    production  and 
I   nidt  f  food  must  be  produced -to  feed 
11.     I  V  world.    This  kind  of  argu- 
X.  I.  lids  strange  to  the  man  with 
fruit  going  to  waste  and  fio  mar- 
But^this  same  argument  does  in- 
nce  folks  who  jilant. 

T.  Kirkman  .Jr.,  the  big  nursery- 
of  Fresno  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
me  Ih;^  his  eai'ly  season  orders  for 
are  equal  to  scmie  of  their  best 
ra     They  are  mostly  small  orders, 
I  to  the  aggregate  amount  to  thou- 
ps  <(f  trees. 

There  is  more  chance  that  trees  In 
tnall  order  will  be  well  planted  and 
for  than  those  in  the  big  orders, 
get  large  acreage  ready  for  plant- 
is  more  of  a  job  than  the  pro- 
ers  figure  on  in  many  cases,"  Kirk- 
I  points  out. 

MI  we  nei  d  to  do  is  to  continue  to 
«-n  and  expand  our  market  for  fruits, 
s  talk  about  overplanting  has  always 
n  with  us.  even  when  there  were  not 
J|-tenlh  of  tlie  tr(>»---  in  bearing  there 
Djl  now." 

AKING  HIDES  INTO  RUGS— 
You   know  what  a  cow  or  horse 
I'  or  .oheep  pelt  is  worth — practically 
I  '  iiig. 

'  you  have  anything  else  to  do.  or 
e  to  pay  any  one  to  take  a  bide  of  a 
laiss,  you  are  money  ahead  to  let  it 
f  on — unle.ss  you  want  a  nice  rug. 
h€  hide  from  almost  any  farm  ani- 
I  makes  a  splendid  rug,  durable  and 
It  raclive. 

^ere  are  a  number  of  tanners  who 
1  do  the  work.    The  cost  of  tanning 
our,  horse  or  mule  hide  is  $10  or  $12; 
a  big  sheep  pelt.  $4  or  $5. 
V'e  have  had  a  number  of  hide  rugs 
de   during  the   past    three   or  four 
ITS — one  roan  Hhorthorn  steer,  sev- 
J  sheet),  two  mules,  a  number  of  An- 
"•a  goals,  tine  black  and  white  Hol- 
1    heifer,  one  pure  white  Shorthoni 
.<!on>e  deer  and  sheep-killing  dogs. 
)  ad  one  hog  hide  tanned  for  a  nig, 
"lon't  recommend  that.     A  mule  or 
-  »   hide  makes  a  nice  cover  for  a  big 
'  'ir  and  a  sheep  pelt  is  a  fine  thing  to 
•  I   out  of  bed  onto  when  the  weather 

ti'-se  pelts  are  simply  spread  out  and 
I  111,  left  over  'night  to  cool,  then 
I  K'J  up.  put  into  a  grain  sack  and 
.  i;  by  express  to  the  tanner>-.  In  a 
r  »nih  of  two  they  come  back,  prettier 
jiii  when  the  hide  was  on  the  animal. 


winds  in  the  spring  dr>-  out  and  kill 
tender  plants. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  (o  wait  until 
warm  weather,  then  irrigate  the  land, 
sow  the  .seed  and  keep  on  irrigating. 


THE  HAUSER  STOCK  FARM 
I  spent  a  day  at  the  Hauser  Stock 
Farm,  near  Blythe,  with  R.  H.  Ehler, 
manager. 

There  are  over  1000  healthy,  thrifty, 
contented  hogs  on  this  ranch. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  big 
lot  of  hogs  in  better  condition  or  more 
ably  handled.  Durocs,  purel>red  but 
not  registered,  are  kept.  They  are 
what  Ehler  calls  the  small-medium 
type. 

"The  oftly  -way  I  figure  these  red 
hogs  are  better  than  Polands  or«Berk- 
shires  is  that  they  raise  bigger  litters," 
he  said.  "'They  are  not  better  indi- 
viduals; some  are  not  so  good.  I  pre- 
fer medium-size  hog.s.  I  can  see  no 
use  lor  a  1000- pound  hog,  when  the  mar- 
ket wants  a  blocky  hog  weighing  190 
pounds." 

Ehler  is  from  Page  County,  Iowa — a 
good  hog  man  and  a  good  farrner. 


which  this  fruit  _grower  is  principal  has 
no  agricultural  department.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
such  a 'division,  but  thev  have  failed, 
according  to  the  head  of  the  .school, 
becaitse  of  the  preference  of  the  stu- 
dents for  commercial  work  and  the  un- 
willingness of  farm  parertts  to  recom- 
mend their  sons  and  daughters  the 
same  life  they  are  leading! 

"I  believe  this  will  ri.qht  itself  in 
time."  Ayres  added.  "I  believe  in  the 
future  of  our  many  agricultural  indus- 
tries or  I  wouldn't  Ue  into  it  so  deep 
myself,  and  as  present  conditions  are 
relieved.  I-  look  for  renewed  interest  in 
agricultural  education,  especially  if  we 
can  make  the  work  as  fascinating  to 
the  students  as  other  studies,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  the  case 
in  most  instances." 

KEEPS  COST  ACCOUNTS 
Ayres  keetis  very  careful  cost  ac- 
counts of  his  ranch  operations  and  is 
conducting  them  ori  the  basis  that  the 
business  must  pay  a  manager's  salary 
of  $4000  a  year,  i)Ius  fair  interest  on 
the  investment,  as  well  as  all  other 
legitimate  expenses,  in  order  to  break 
even.  "If  it  won't  do  that  over  a  period 
of  years,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  management  or  with  the 
economics  of  farming,"  the  owner  in- 
sists. 

As  to  cultural  practices,  Ayres  is  a 
believer  In  very  ^^CoJif i;i(ted  on  Page  10) 


All  Purpose 


•THE  perfect  engine  for  any  and  all  joba", 

with  guaranteed  steady  performance  in  all 
temperatiirea  and  climates  — the  WITTE  Throttl- 
ing-Govcmor  ENGINE  is  the  standard  of  econom-, 
icdl,  dependable  power. 

Burns  KEROSENE,  GASOUNE, 
DISTILLATE  or  GAS 

Simple,  troubie-pro<jf  and  co3t.s  less  than  2  cents 
an  hour  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for  a  life-time, 
and  equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto.) 
the  most  perfect  system  of  high  tension  if^nition 
known.  Over  100,000  WITTE  ENGINES  arework-t 
insr  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  sizea,  i  to  its  Hont'Power 
AskTeur  Dealer  About  theWittcEaalne. 
If  he  can't  supply  you  write  our  nearest  office  for] 
full  infonnation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

.    (Founded  in  1870) 
Kansas  City        San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

Witte  Engines 

When  Answering  Ads  Please 
Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


■|mme  to  feed  silage 

K>-ery  dry  fall— and  most  of  them 
that   kind — there   is   a   time  when 
le  silage  comes  in  mighty  handy. 
_f   there    are    early    rains'"  and  the 
*-M  celB    a    good    start    before  the 
und  grows  cold,  there  is  plenty  of 
d    for   cattle   arid    sheep;  otherwise 
iC     When   pasture   Is  short   it  pays 
Open  up  the  silage  and  feed  a  lit- 
erary day   until  good  grass  grows 

Png. 
)  START  ALFALFA 
is  one  subject  always  "be- 
use" — what  is  the  best  time 
Ifalfa?  ,  Alfalfa  acreage  is 
ised  a  little  every  year  and 
lurally  a  desire  to  plant  it 
It    time    to    get    a  perfect 


This  Big  Free  Auto  Catalog  Tells 
How  You  Can  Get  Big  Pay  Jobs  Now  Open 


NEVER  has  there  been  such  a  big 
demand    for  skilled    auto  men. 
Never    has    the    auto  business 
been  so  prospefrous.    And  never  has 
there    been    such    a    wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  mechanically  inclined  men  to 
get  into  this  big,  busy  business. 

Hundreds  of  big-pay  auto  jobs  are 
open  in  and  aboiit-  I..OS  Angeles.  Trained 
experts  are  wanted  at  once  as  auto  me- 
chanics, elect  ricinns,  lathe  operators, 
trouble  shooters,  etc. — all  are  offered 
steady  work  the  year  round  at  $40  to 
$12.'i  we«k. 

And  ihink  of  ihis:  If  YOU  had  m«iled  the 
coupon  for  the  big.  FUEE,  fllustrated  auto 
t  cntalo);  that  tells  you  how  you  can  step  right 
into  tills  interesling,  money-making  auto  bus- 
iness; if  YOU  had  started  training  nevK-ral  weeks  a«o,  YOU 
would  be  ready  to  secure  for  yourself  one  of  the  fine  auto  jobs 
al  a  salary  of  (40  to  1125  a  week;  YOl'  would  have  the  backinK 
of  National  Training  that  woulil  qualify  you  as  an  auto  expert 
and  make  It  easy  for  you  to  succeed  and  make  money  in  the 
auto  business. 

Now  is  the  time! 

This  Is  Your  Opportunity 


V/hal  Other  Men  Say: 

"I  have  increOMed  my  earn- 
ing* 100  per  cent."  "I  have 
built  a  wonderful  garage  but- 
ineat,  and  owe  it  all  to  Na- 
tional." "I  am  well  satitfied 
with  National  training;  am 
tending  my  brother  to  take 
the  courte."  "I  will  make 
$4000  thit  year,  which  it 
more  than  I  would  have  made 
in  three  yeart  at  my  former 
work." 


Interesting  work,  and  earn  more  money.  Read 
what  some  of  these  men  say  about  Natlon.il- 
pr/cenr-n?""  '"""'^rt  «h,ir  warnings  loo 
lllr,  ^  20«  per  cent  and  300  per  cent  In  a 
short    i,mc   through   national  training. 

Big  FREE  Catalog  Explains 
Everything 


Don't  1 
asking. 


alt  any  longer!  This  big  oppo 
Don't  postpone  the  day  when 


■tunity  'Is  yours   for  ttie 
too.  will  be  earning 


Kind  out  now  how  you,  t oo,  can  succeed  as  an 
autn  expert.    The  big.   FREE  Ulustrated  ca, 
alog    explams   everything.     It    tells    how  our 

urVo-'on'Ty  P"""^"'  experience  enab"e 
us  to  qualify  you  as  an  auto  expert  after 
short-time  training.  Tells  of  our  special  per- 
fected training  system  which  gives  you  in- 
dividual, practical  Instruction  in  every  branch 
of  auto  mechanics,  electrical  work,  machine 
,     .  """P  practice,  vulcanizing,  auto  construction 

ab/.ut  our  new  $300,00(1  building  with  over  »200,000  worth  of 
eq  ulpmen  t. 

It  gives  you  an  Inten.sely  Interesting  picture  trip  through  big 
National   Automotive  Wchool— photos  of  the  big  machine  .shop', 
motor   bloc   testing   deparlirient  ;    electrical   departnTent  vulcan- 
IzlnB  department;  of  the  Cadillacs.  Packard*,  Buicks.  Fords, 
etc  .  that  are  here  for  you  to  use  and  practice  on.    You  learti 
autos  right  at  National.    You  know  the  "how"  and  "why" 
when   you   complete  training.     And   It  s   all   made   easy  and 
quick  To  learn  by  our  special  system  of  training.    No  previous 
experience  or  education  necessary. 


big  m<u)ey  as  an  auto  expert,  &nd  enjoying  the  better  things  of 
l.<ife.  Mail  the  coupon  now,  and  find  out  how  National  will  put 
you  ahfad  fast   In  the  auto  business. 

This  great  automotive  training  srhoo]  has  helped  over  14.000 
rii' n    t<p    win   success;    enabled    Ihera   to   get    better   Jobs,  mure 


Earn  While  You  Learn 


"Training 

Head- 
quarters 
for  Auto 
Experts" 


We  furnish  you  with  a  spare-tline  jtili  to  •■arii 
living  expense  while  training.  Your  only  outlay 
is  small  tuition  cost.  .So  make  )-our  move  now 
to  a  belter  job  and  a-  bigger  salary.  Mall  the 
coupon  for  the  big.  free,  M-page  Illustrated 
catalog. 


FREE 
Catalog 

— Mail  Coupon 


National  Autpmotiye 


LOS  ANGELES 


ESTABUSHED  1905 


NATIONAI,   Al'TOMOTIVK  SCROOI. 
I>ept.  ."110.  4004  Bo.  Flgueroa  SI..  l,o«  .\ngele«,  C'al. 
I'leMse  s«nd  me  absolotely  I''KKK  your  big  it4-pa«;e 
llluMirHled  iial«  calnlog.  "The  (;atewny  t>f  (ioUien 
Opporl  iinily." 


Name 


10 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

Suit  Dress 


Rich 

Gold 

ind 

Silk 

Braided 


of  Long  wear 


$3-98 

Without  question  thcst^le 
hit  of  the  season!  Taking 
country  hy  storm!  Clev»rr 
new  hariKiaji  styie  Suit 
Dress,  so  df!*'Kned  that 
coat  can  easily  be  de* 
tached  and  skirt  worn 
separately .  Thf^  pric«  ia 
'most  unbelievable, 
but  we  mean  it!  Iv^r 
•  short  time  only  ia 
this  ofTer  mad«  to 
hnng  us  a  host  of 
new  friends.  Get 
your  order  onto 
the  first  Chi- 
cago train. 

SendNo 
Money 

''ashiontwi  from 
the  famous  Tjonff- 
wear  Gabardine 
Weave  Serge, 
always  looks 
beautiful   and  wears 
Bpit;nd.d1y.  Elaborate- 
ly embulli«hed  with 
finest  artistically  ar- 
ran;:cd  silk  and  ^old 
braid.  This  elegant 
braidineextenda  dear 
arountl  bottom  of  coat 
and  cufTs  and  also  on 

Vvnetian  collar  with 
pretty  aitk  ti«  witb  d*c- 
onliTo  end  tips.  Wonder- 
fully tailurvd  tbroocbooC 
— your  friend*  will  tkiok 
you  pkid  •«v«ral  tiniM 
thii  ule  price. 
Send  nvn«,        and  color 
>  now.  I'»yonl, 
J  ;       iA-i.i  po«t- 
ir  yoa 


COLOR  S  :  Novy  diu*  or 
Brown.  SIZES:  Woman's 
33  to  4fi  bust:  Mt«s««'  14 
to  22  years. 

INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  CnDER  CO. 

Dept.   B  Chicaxo 


Never  Let 
a  Cold  Get 
a^tan 


Break  it  up  overnight 

THffqtiicUdirect  treatment  lor  cold* 
of  Afldren  and  grown-ups  too^ 
Is  an  tpplication  of  Vicks  over  throat 
•nd  Chest  at  bedtime.  Not  only  is 
Vicju  absorbed  thru  the  skin,  but  ka 
heiltn^  vapors  of  camphor,  menthol, 
eucalyptus,  turpentine,  etc.,  ara 
breathed  »\i  night  directly  into  tha 
affected  air  passages.  Relief  usually 
comes  by  morning.  Just  as  good,  too, 
for  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  stings,and 
itching  bkin  troubles. 

IVnWo  Vick  ChrmiCAl  Co.,  Box  I'-St 
Cnffr.ib<9ro,  N.  C,  for  m  ?*»r  ammplc. 

WICKS 

w  VapoRub 

Oiw  ITMnuon  Jars  Useo  yeAHtu 


RHEUMATISM 

I  have  returned 
home  after  2  year*' 
Bervice  in  Franc* 
with  the  A.   E.  F. 

While  In  Fraace  I 
obtained  from  a  noted 
French  pl.ysl-ciaa  a 
pi  eprrlptlon  for  the 
treatment  of  Rheu- 
ti;4ti8rn  and  Neuritis. 
1  /lave-  Kn...  I.,  v.iouManrlfl  With  wonder- 
ful rrsulls.  'I' he  pT  r  i  ption  coBta  me  noth- 
tnt;.  I  ask  nuihin^  for  it.  1  will  mail  it  if 
you  will  sfnd  me  your  address.  A  postal 
Will  brins  It.  Write  today. 
FALL  CASE.  Box  432.  D-ISS.  Brockton.  Mam 


He  Manages  Both  School  and  Ranch- 


{Continued  from  Poffe  9} 
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modified  long  pruning;  in  fact,  he  has 
never  cut  back  his  trees,  some  of  the 
peaches  having  been  allowed  to  grow  a 
little  too  tall.  These  are  being  I!eade(l 
back  somewhat  this  winter.  The  prunes 
have  had  very  little  pruning  so  far.  Wire 
braces,  supplemented  by  props,  are  used. 
Peaches  are  carefully  thinned.  dr^ly 
one  season  has  spraying  been  neces- 
sary—when there  was  a  bad  attack  of 
red  si))der.  A  centrifugal  pump,  ope- 
rated with  the  tractor,  supplements 
ditch  Irrigation. 

"When  my  waltuits  require  all  the 
space,  as  they  will  eventually,"  says 
the  owner.  "I  think  I  shall  have  the 
ideal  on-hard  from  the  .standpoint  of 
eonotnical  production.  Walnuts  look 
good  to  me  because,  for  one  thing,  the 
trees  are  spaced  far  apart.  Starting 
with  a  vineyard  in  which  the  vines  are. 
.say.  ten  feet  apart,  the  expense  di- 
minishes as  the  number  of  plants  or 
trees  to  the  acre  decrea.ses.  This  is  a 
fund.i  mental  principle. 

"True,  it  takes  longer  for  a  walnut 
orchard  to  come  into  bearing,  but  be- 
cau.>ie  the  trees  are  far  apart,  it  lends 
Itself  most  readily  to  inter-cropping. 
.And,  ot  course,  walnuts  may  be  called 
a   non-perishable  ciop." 

Ayrrs  was  asked  whether  his  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  salary  from  his 
teaching  position  was  not  offset  by-  his 
inability  to  fiirm  the  orchard  inten- 
sively, thus  making  it  yield  its  maxi- 
mum income. 

"N'o,  I  don't  think  so,"  he.  replied. 
"Some  of  my  neighbors-  who  had  no 
other  m)i»rce  of  income,  hut  who  have 
mude  a  business  of  farming  their  prop- 
el ty  have  not ^  fared  as  well  as  1.  A 
salaried  position  is  a  mighty  good  in- 
suruni-e  policy  lor  the  man  who's  de- 
veloping a  rani-h  that  requires  five  or 
six  years  to  produce  an  income — un- 
less he  has  plenty  of  capital,  which  I 
did  not  have.'even  with  the  help  ot  my 
brother^ 

"After  -the  trees  are  in  full  bearing — 
that's  a  different  matter.  -  The  owner 


might  be  better  off  to  devote  all  his 
personal  attention  to  his  orchards. 
Hired  help  is  uncertain,  at  best,  even 
when  the  owner  lives  on  the  place  aa 
1  do.'  * 


DEVELOPMENT    COSTS  HEAVY 

Admitting  that  his  property  has 
doubled  in  value  since  it  was  acquired.- 
Ayrea  points  out  that  he  has  put  into 
it  all  the  money  represented  by  this 
increment.  "I  find  it  has  cost  me  $30- 
an  acre  for  nursery  stock.  $:!0  to  plant, 
and  $100  an  acre  the  first  year  for 
maintenance.  This  jtem  was  reduced 
to  $75  the  second  "year  and  $.'>0  the 
third.  But  it  has  cost  me  more  than 
$306  an  acre  to  arrive  at  my  present 
stage  of  development." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  pro- 
ducer entertains  no  illusions  aa  to  the 
difficulties  and  expense  involved  in 
his  project.  Considered  strictly  aa  a 
business  proposition,  he  admits  other 
lines  9(  endeavor  appear  to  involve 
less  risk  and  better  returns  on  the 
_  capital  invested. 

iJul  there  are  other  factors,  such  aa 
the  change  from  indoor  work  and  the 
^jonsequent  benefit  to  his  health;  the 
advantages  for  the  children  as  com- 
pared to  city  life;  the  savITig  in  cost 
of  living  through  having  fruit,  poultry 
and  a  c6w.  as  well  as  paying  rent  to 
himself;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
pleasure  of  working  out  of  doors  with 
"growing  thingd." 

Here  indeed  is  the  "meat"  that  is 
enclosed  within  the  "hull"  of  prosaic 
walnut  production.  For  Ayres  cher- 
ishes a  real  love  for  country  life  and 
fruit  growing,  which  demands  an 
outl<-t  in  actual  accomplishment.  He 
has  learned  that  high  school  students 
and  trees  both  reward  richly  the  ex- 
ercise of  understanding,  tact,  thought- 
ful study  and  barer  work.  Hence  his 
successful  intermingling  of  culture 
And  agriculture. 


Big  Livestock  Event 

*''B()'L'T  the  busiest  man  in  ^uthern 
■l\  California  .  agricultural  circles 
these  d  lys  is  R.  E.  l.loyde,  head  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  Inglewood 
High  School, -who  is  to  play  "host"  to 
three  important  'organizations  on  Jan- 
uar>'  25.  , 

The  Southwe.stern^ ,  Berkshire  Con- 
gress, the  Southern  California  Pure- 
bred Livestock  Association  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, southern  divi.sion,  will  hold 
meetings. 

Stock  judging  by  boys  will  be  a  feit- 
ure  of  the  day,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  essays  on  the  subje<  t: 
"What  the  Housewife  Should  Know 
About  Pork." 

Among  those  present  will  be  Prof, 
(lordon  S.  True  of  the  University  of 
California;  .James  A.  McNaughton,  Los 
.\ngeles  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  Farm 
.Advisers  Gordon  and  Ernsl. 

Ever>'  one  interested  in  livestock 
breeding  and  marketing  is  invited  to  'oe 
present.  The  juc^ging  will  take  place 
in  the  forenoon,  and  luncheon  will  be 
served  at  the  high  School  <afeteria. 
During  the  afternoon  the  various  meet- 
i'_'s  «ill  be  held. 


DC  AM"  SIMPLICITY 

Dtftrl  SPRAYER 


Protecting  the  Dairyman 

PK.NX.SYLV4.\IA'S  advanced  dairy 
legislation  protects  both  producer 
and  (onsumer,  in  the  opinion  of  C.  V. 
Holinan,  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation. 

Not  only  are  olenrruirgarine  dealers 
required  to  label  their  goods  properly 
and  prohibited  trom  adding  coloring 
matter,  but  ice  cream  makers  are  not 
allowed  to  use  cocoanut  oil  or  other 
fats,  nor  to  emjloy  iiaraffin  or  other 
injurious  substances  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate  coated  ice  cream  bars. 

The  addition  of  foreign  oils  to  milk 
or    cream    is    prohibited.  Evaporated 
skim  milk  must  be  sold  in  cans  holding  I 
at  least  five  pounds  and  labeled  "skim  | 
milk — unfit  for  infants." 


Avoid  B^d  Milk  Flavors 

GREEN  alfalfa,  turnips  and  other 
provender  that  gives  milk  a  bad 
flavor  should  be  fed  just  after  milking 
time,  instead  of  before,  according  to  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  cxinducting  tests  to  determine 
how  this  trouble  ma.v  be  avoided. 

Even  when  %lfalfa  is  used  for  pas- 
ture, it  is  recommended  that  cows  be 
removed   from    the   field    four  or   five  j 
hours  befiire  milking. 

Aeration    has    been    found    to  help 
remove  slight  "off"  odors. 


Gitaid  the  Udder/ 

The  ease  of  milking,  and  the  amount 
of  the  yield  is  quickly  affected  by  any 
external  scratchy  cut,  chap  or  inflam- 
mation.  It  is  foolish  and  costly  to  neg- 
lect these  apparently  "small"  hurts. 

Apply  Bag  Balm  to  the  injured  part, 
and  heaUng  begins  at  once.   The  pene 
trating,  soothing  action  of  Bag  Balm 
protects  the  wound,  restores  healthy 
circulation  and  promotes  quick  healing. 

Soft,  silky  udders  and  teats,  free  froL.. 
scars  and  hurts  make  easy  milking  and 
a  fuU  yield.    Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand 
for  any  emergency. 


Large  10-ounce  package,  60c 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.    Write  for  free 
booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 


Wholesale   Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and   Bag   Balm  for  X^alifornia 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 

LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  " 


ANoney  Maker  for  the  Gro\ 

A  complete  hiKh-grade,  high  -  pressure, 
man  power  sp.ayer  lor  the  grower  with 
itcd  acreage  who  wants  clean  trees,  fa 
fruit,  and  top  prices.    Capacity  of 

5^  6ab.  a  HInute  at  250  Lbs.  Pr 

i«Biggest  money's  worth  known  to  the  spray 
world.  Bean  quality  thru  and  th'ru.  Equipp 
with  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine.  Complete  Ro 
Agitator.  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator.  Spi 
Steel  Platform.  Thrcadless  Ball  Valves.  Port 
latn-lined  Cylinder  and  other  valuable  featu 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Htindrs 
now  in  operation.  Can  be  had  without  tru 
if  desired. 

SEND  THIS.  COUPON  N01 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  OO.,  g 
HMmK  St  .  Ijuulnc.  MIeh. 
lul  W.  JuUu  SL.  Sia  JuM,  CklU. 

Rmtlemra :  !Vna  n*  ran  detaOi  of  th* 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 

Name  


yeai'sGwu'inq 
PLANTS 


Ev«r  UDCC  1865  w*  haTe-beea  the  larteat 
growera  of  orsamulal  plaou  io  Um  west, 
embrmcing  all  the  stani^d  evfrfrecii 
aod  ikmfaii.  roan,  palms,  baaihoot,  Tim  in  I 
trsilera  and  fruit  tma.  Seod  for  o«r  1924 
catalac;it  11  Fraa. 

»lM.CaIUbral« 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE.  th.  miir..loai 
l.eDt,  baniffct^BonionM.  Tbepain  .top. 
almoat  instantly.  Th.  Hump  fiaUh^s 
thOTih  by  m»«ic.  THKN  VOU  WILL 
HAVE  SHAPELY  FEET 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

L  I  want  yoQ  to  hav.  relief  from  Bonia 
1  want  rfu  to  know  th-  picasur.  of  foot  nn. 
fori   I  will  srl.dly  amnia  tos«ndyooabo 
of  Sol»enl  Io  ir.    Simply  WT-ta  anJ  say. 
want  to  try  PFDODYVE  "  A-MlTn— Cat. 
HAT  L*BOa«TOI««S.  1S«  N.  HSii  St.  caisaak  ai 


J 


American  Poof  try  Journal 

Oldest.  Largest  and  Best 

4  23  cts. 

IYr.75«  2  YEARS  $J  SYra.t  J 
PS  ov-r  100  pftgn  per  lisar  1<IU 
now  lo  leeo.  njoi.and  hr..rd:  how  to  ..eurr  hiah  .sc 
prnduction;  how  to  hmUh  ami  r<^r  poultry  ■ucrm.*fD»T 
Eit.blislifdIS7l.  Only  26r  f.  r  1  n.o.     .Stsmpn  acc-pts-l. 

Anitricaa  PuuUry  laurajl.  22-523  Plyaiaalli  Cl..  (kkafa 


JIUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


you  can  read  music  like  this  Quickly 
flu  YOUR  HOME.    Write  today  for  oor  FMBC  beoii 
It  t«l>i  how  IO  le&ra  to  play  Pi*no.  Orvma.  Violiii.  MAadi-. 
Goitar,  Banjo,  etc.   Besinners  or  adTaoeitd  piarcn. — X 
yo\f  expenM  aboot  2c  per  day  for  mosie        piwcacv  ^w- 

UEUcu  tOMoi  ti  ime,  i  zlsImm*  mt.,  cauM 


llbp^edRnoePosts 
Farm  Fencing 

^452fadftcFm»no«ai<ltf.Lo»  AiHjW.Ctj 


Tat  Moqc  M zxr-j^m Animals LikeThesc 


Boys  Judge  Animals 

S"  ANTA  KOSA.  the  home  of  Luther 
Burbank,*  also  is  the  residing  place 
of  some  of  the  best  young:  live- 
I  ato^  Judges  In  ^California.    The  boys 
I  shown  below  not  o(ily  won  the  State 
Judging  contest  at  Davis  last  fall,  but 
the  Western  States     championship  at 
Portland  in  November. 
At  the  State  contest  fifty-two  three- 
|man  teams  from  secondary  schools  com- 
peted.  The  Sonoma  County  boys  scored 
1708  points  out  of  a  possible  2250.  The 
I  Chaff ey  Union  team  won.  1687  points; 
Hanford.  1684;  Van  Nuys.  1581. 

The  animals  Judged  included  Holstein 
and  Jersey  cows,  Poland  China  and 
Duroc -Jersey  hogs,  Percheron  mares 
and  draft  horses,  Angus  and  Short- 
horn heifers,  rams  and  ewes. 

At  the  Pacific  International,  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  houses  and  swine 
were  judged.  The  Santa  Rosa  team 
scored  2666  points  out  of  a  possible 
3000.  The  second  best  record  was  2213 
points. 

The  best  Individual  Judging  record  at 
Portland  was  made  by  Don  Weather - 
tngton,  a  Junior  in  the  Santa  Rosa  high 
school.  Don  lives  on  a  prune  ranch 
In  Rincon  Valley  and  is  16  years  old. 
This  is  his  first  year  In  livestock 
Judging. 

The  other  members  of  the  Sonoma 
learn  were: 

Wesley  Jamison,  IS,  a  sophomore,  who 
lives  on  a  fruit  and  stock  ranch  in 
Bennet  Valley.  Although  he  nev«r 
studied  stock  Ju<%ing  until  this'  year, 
he  was  "high  man"  at  Davis. 

William   Braun,    17.   another  young 
Rincon   Valley   prune   rancher  and 
high  school  senior.    Frank  Vought,  17, 
%  Santa  Rosa  lad  taking  his  first  year 
fn  livestock  Judging. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  high  school  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  in 
1921.  E.  W.  Everett  began  the  work 
with  eight  students.  Within  a  year  the 
number  increased  to  forty  and  now 
there  are  seventy-two  students  In  this 
I'opular  department. 

rerett  has  two  assistants:  W.  C. 
Hett,  who  specializes  in  poultry  and 
t.  and  W.  Saunders,  who  handles  the 
se  project  work.  The  livestock  In- 
ctlon  is  given  by  the  head  of  the 
rtment. 

lie  expense  of  the  Portland  trip  was 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Chamber  of 
nnverce,  which  also  sent  the  Judging 
team  to  the  International  Stock  Show 
»t  Chicago.  The  public  spirited  citizens 
i>f  the  Sonoma  metropolis  evidently 
consider  their  boys  an4  girls  the  best 
^idvertisement  of  their  city  and  county. 


Tulare  Gets  Results 

OKB  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
Farm  Bureau  endeavor  in  Tulare 
County  Is  the  hog  Auction  #ale,  estab- 
lished six  years  ago.  Nearly  260  cars 
uf  hogs  have  been  sold  In  this  way, 
with  a  saving  to  the  growers  of  more 
than  tSI.OOO. 

In  its  Public  Utilities  Department, 
also.  Tulare  County  has  been  espe- 
cially active.  Several  Important  power 
rate  reductions  have  been  secured  and 
many  cases  prosecuted  or  adjusted  for 
individual  members.  ' 


Prize  Angus  Steer 

BROADUS  White  Socks,  whose  pic- 
ture is  shown  at  the  left,  was,  de- 
clared the  grand  champion  .steer 
of  the  1923  International  Livestock  Ex-- 
position  by  Judge  William  Reid  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who  stated  this  ^va3  the 
finest  beef  animal'  he  had  ever  seen. 

This  senior  yearling  steer  weighed 
14.^5  pounds  and  dressed  67  per  cent, 
whicn  is  better  than  any  other  Inter- 
national grand  champion  since  1911.  He 
was  bought  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Agri- 
cultural Foundation,  which  was  recently 
established  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  solution  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  farming. 

Broadus  was  butchered  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  D.  Helser  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
made  a  careful  laboratory  record  of  the 
percentage  of  various  cuts.  The  choice 
portions  were  presented  to  President 
Coolidge,  Secretary  Wallace,  John  Clay 
and  Julius  Rosenwald  for  their  Christ- 
mas dinner.  The  hide  was  mounted 
and  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Rosenwald  furnished  the  funds  for  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 

White  Sox  was  a  black  Aberdeen  An- 
gus bred  and  raised  by  A.  A.  Armstrong, 
the  veteran  Angus  stockman  of  Car- 
margo.  III.  It  has  been  twenty-two  years 
since  the  Sucker  Stale  raised  an  Inter- 
national grand  champion  steer  and  Arm- 
strong leels  correspondingly  proud  of 
the  1923  achievement. 

Broadus'  white  hind  feet — which 
gave  him  his  name — disqualified  him  as 
a  breeder,  but  not  as  a  beef  maker. 
When  he  had  attained  the  weight  given 
above  he  was  only  14  months  old,  hav- 
ing gained  an  average  of  100  pounds 
per  month  from  birth.  He  was  sired 
by  the  well  known  show  bull,  Devei-ly, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Aberdeen -Angus  herd. 

Last  fall  Broadus  was  fed  silage  and 
alfalfa,  with  corn,  oats  and  bran.  About 
the  first  of  last  March  he  was  given 
a  ration  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
corn.  This  mixture  was  ground  to- 
gether and  fed  with  a  little  oilmeal  and 
molasses. 

According  to  Armstrong,  it  was  ex- 
ercise that  made  White  Sox  a  prize 
winner.  Every  night  he  was  allowed 
the  run  of  a  bluegrass  pasture. 

Because  of  the  past  success  of  Pa- 
cific Slope  stockmen  in  producing 
fancy  beef,  it  is  possible  that  Broadus' 
title  soon  may  pass  again  to  a  Califor- 
nia prince  of  the  Ijovine  kingdom. 


Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat 

THE  reason  for  the  insatiable  de- 
mand for  the  higher  priced  cuts  of 
meats  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
housewife  does  not  know  how  to  select, 
prepare  and  cook  the  cheaper  parts  of 
the  carcass,  according  to  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board  of  Chicago, 
which  will  send  free  ot  charge  to  any 
reader  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  a  meat 
rook  book,  containing  this  informa- 
tion. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  meat  produced 
in  the  United  States  Is  consumed  In  the 
large  cities,  reports  the  board,  which 
has  discovered  that  in  the  well-to-do 
residential  districts  80  per  cent  of  the 
meat  used  is  steaks  and  chops,  while 
the  laboring  classes  use  only  40  per 
cent  of  these  high-priced  cuts. 


Sei)en  Good  Farm  Crops 
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Cooi,  mout  Pacific  CitoMt 
have  heem  fototd  well  grfayiarf 
for  gnmimg  e^ery  wkiek 
compart*  favormbiif  with  the 
famous  Michigan  product. 


F ence-high  second  crop  of  higara 
maturing  ts  December  on  the 
TiwUcim  Bmnch.  near  Caletieo, 
Imperial  VaUey.  NaU  twin  tteel 
tUoa,  smpporting  water  teaJc,  in 
the  background.  The  house  also 
is  of  meial  construction. 


This  splendid  growth  of  9^ch 
shows  what  one  good  legume 
wtBL   produce   under  favorable 
Califormia  conditionk. 


Mowing  Alsike  clover  far  seed  in  the 
Waimmette  Valley.    The  cutter  bar  at- 
tachment  windrotcs  the  crop. 


This  heavy  crop  of  homey  wffc— 
grown  by  Fred  Gumtermmn  on  his 

near    Vatexico,    Iwtperial  VaUey. 
ready  for  the  fQo  in  December. 


Real  Boys'  Farm  Grows  Good  Character  Crop 


HE  most  significant  fact,  per- 
haps, about  the  California 
Junior  Republic,  the  big  boys' 
farm  near  Chino  (San  Bernar- 
dino County)  is  that  none  of 
the  students  comes  from  coun- 
try homes.  "Children  who 
grow  up  amid  the  wholesome 
surroundings  of  fields,  or- 
chards and  feed  lots  seldom  become 
problems  to  their  parents  and  the  com- 
munity," testifies  C.  E.  Wright,  super- 
intendent. 

"It  Is  the  town  boy  who  often  is  un- 
able to  adjust  himself  to  life  and  Its 
duties.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  lad,  but  of  the  unnatural  environ- 
ment and  conditions  with  which  he  has 
to  contend.  In  our  miniature  republic 
we  provide  approximately  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  character. 
Our  main  crop  is  useful  cltlzena-rall 
others  are  subsidiary."  . 

Before  going  further,  the  reader 
should  rid  his  mind  of  any  preconceived 
idea  that  the  Republic  is  a  reform 
school  or  a  penal  institution  In  any 
Eense  of  the  term.  The  students  are 
not  detained  by  force,  and  physical  pun- 
ishment is  unknown.  The  only  Invol- 
untary acts  are  those  which  the  boys 
impose  jipon  themselves. 

Republic  boys  are  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  failed  to  solve 
their  problem  of  life.  The  fault  may 
be  their  own,  or  it  may  be  the  com- 
munity or  their  parents  that  are  to 
blame.  In  many  cases  they  do  not 
have  a  satisfactory  home  life.  On  the 
Republic  farm  the  boys  learn  useful 
occupations  and  most  of  them  become 
gcod  citizens. 

The  farm  consists  of  280  acres  of 
good  land  five  miles  south  of  Pomona. 
The  buildings  are  located  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
Chlno  Valley,  famous  for  its  alfalfa, 
dairying,  sugar  beets,  walnuts  and  ap- 
ples. General  farming  is  the  rule,  al- 
though a  six-acre  pear  orchard  is  being 
developed.  Visitors  often  wonder  why 
enough  vegetables  for  home  use  are  not 
grown. 

THE  FARM'S  BEST  CROP 

"Our  tarttt  Is  not  a  money  making 
project,  but  a  character  building  insti- 
tution," explained  E.  S.  Messer,  busi- 
ness manager.  "Our  chief  business  is 
to  develop  useful  citizens,  not  to  make 
and  save  money.  Of  course,  wa  raise  a 
few  vegetables,  but  our  soil  Is  too  heavy 
for  general  garden  purposes. 

"Since  most  of  the  vegetables  used  In 
Southern  California  are  produced  by 
Orientals,  gardening  does  not  offer  an 
attractive  career.  Furthermore,  the 
average  boy  does  not  like  garden  work. 
We  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  the 
l>oy  choose  his  occupation. 

"Taking  care  of  chickens  is  another 
kind  of  farm  work  which  most  boys  dis- 
like. The  one  who  will  succeed  with 
poultry  is  exceptional.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  produce  all  the  eggs  and  fried 
chicken  needed  to  feed  our  students." 

Well,  what  kind  of  work  do  boya  like? 
inquires  the  cynic.  Something  big. 
something  constructive,  is  the  answer. 


Love  Animals  and  Machinery 

THE  farm  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  boy  prob- 
lem, believe  the  managers  of  the  Junior .  Republic, 
a  California  agricultural  school  for  adolescent  lads. 
While  the  youngsters  are  raising  crops  and  animals, 
their  standard  of  living  and  ideals  of  citizenship  also 
are  elevated.  Useful  wage  workers  are  the  principal 
product  of  the  farm,  which  changes  liability  lads  into 
those  which  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community. 


fly  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


enlarged  considerably.  A  new  hog  bam 
la  vei7  much  needed,  as  well  as  several 
good  brood  sows.  OuastI  Brothers  in 
other  years  donated  $2000  worth  of  pure- 
bred Berkshires  to  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  dairy  la  a.  pteaaant  mr- 
prise  to  all  vlsitora.  Ita  remarkable  auc- 
cess  proves  three  things:  That  boya  like 
big  animals,  that  they  don't  mind  milk- 
ing cows  under  favorable  conditlona. 
and  that  growing  boys  can  best  be 
raised  with  the  aid  of  purebred  live- 
stock. 

"Our  boya  get  up  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
and  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  milk 
heavy  producers  and  never  whimper, 
sleeping  near  the  barns  in  order  to  give 
the  cows  the  best  possibly  care,"  related 
Prof.  R.  A.  Condee,  supervisor  of  the 
farm  and  principal  of  the  high  school, 
who  feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  herd 
which  for  eight  years  he  has  labored  to 
develop. 

DEVELOP  DAIRY  HERD 

In  191S  the  farm  herd  of  grade  qows 
was  not  supplying  enough  milk  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Republic.  The  late  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Stehman  of  Pasadena,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  patrons  the  Republic 
ever  had,  recommended  the  replace- 
ment of  grade  cows  with  purebred  Hol- 
steins.  This  was  not  done  by  aelling 
the  former  and  purchasing  the  latter, 
but  by  gradually  building  up  a  purebred 
herd  from  a  small  amount  of  founda- 
tion stock. 

"This  method  not  only  taught  the 
boys  many  valuable  lessons  in  breeding 
and  feeding,"  explained  Prof.  Condee, 
"but  It  also  afforded  the  boys  an  op- 
portunity to  feel  the  Joy  of  accompllah- 
ment.  The  pride  they  feel  In  construc- 
tive achievement  acts  as  a  powerful 
Incentive  to  worth-while  work." 

Rural  residents  who  are  looking  for 
a  way  lo  keep  boys  on  the  tarn  oalsht 
obtain  here  some  valuable  Ideas.  Not 
only  is  there  a  strong  dollars-and-cents 
appeai  in  the  worK  of  building  up  a 
high-producing  herd  of  purebred  cows, 
but  the  opportunity  of  winning  prizes 
in  c6m;ictition  with  other  breeders  rnd 
of  exhibiting  at  fairs  stimulatea  honest 
pride  and  kindles  ambition,  aa  club 
workers  are  well  aware. 

rows  WIN  MANY  pttlZES 

An  account  of  all  the  prizes  won  by 
llepublic  dairy  stock  reads  like  the  list 
of  a  professional  breeder's  winnings.  In 
1921  the  boys  won  90  per  cent  of  the 
first  prizes  for  which  they  competed  at 
the  State  Fair  and  a  three-day  butter- 
fat  contest,  in  which  all  breeds  com- 
peted, besides  Innumerable  county  fair 
premiums  In  that  and  other  years.  The 
Slate  Inspector  never  has  rated  their 
dairy  lower  than  91  per  cent. 

The  foundation  stock  of  the  Republic 
herd  consisted  of  four  heifers  purchased 
In  1916  and  one  bull  calf  six  weeks  old. 
Although  the  heifers  were  from  un- 
proven  dams  and  were  bought  at  low 
prices,  one  of  them  during  her  producing 


From  the  high  hill  to  which  the  writer 
had  been  taken,  a  dozen  boys  could  be 
seen  in  the  fields  below,  plowing  corn 
and  pitching  hay  in  the  sweltering  sun- 
shine with  the  mercury  hovering  near 
the  100  mark — in  the  shade. 

Junior  Republic  boys  are  a  live  lot. 
strong  and  athletic.  They  don't  mind 
li:ird  work  if.  they  can  do  big  things  in 


a  big  way.  Tell  them  to  get  up  at  4 
o'clock  Id  the  morning  to  bale  hay  and 
they  will  arise  at  that  hour  without  a 
murmur  and  labor  all  day  to  feed  the 
hungry  baling  machine. 

Give  a  boy  a  tractor  aasignment  and 
he  is  "tickled  to  pieces,"  sitting  en- 
throned upon  the  huge  mass  of  ma- 
chinery,  the  .  ^pvy  of  all,  hia  fellows,. 


thrilling  at .  the  aenae  of  power  which 
he  la  able  to  control.  Running  a  mow- 
ing machine  and  a  hand  hoe  are  two 
Jobs  as  different  as  day  is  from  night. 
*o  far  aa  their  desirability  la  con- 
cerned, in  the  eyes  of  the  average  boy. 

Small  sheep  and  hog  departments  are 
maintained.  The  managers  l>elleve  that 
the  latter  with  great  profit  night  be 


>iiretime  haa  given  enough  mUk  to  pay  1 
per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  tJOOO.  The 
bull  calf  was  selected  by  Dr.  Stehman. 
and  grew  Into  a  State  grand  cham- 
pion. 

The  Republic  cowa  liverace  1(.0M 
pounda  of  milk,  containing  tf7  poonda 
of  butter,  according  to  otriciAl  t«M.  Ida 
De  Kol  Pe»rl      <Coii(taM«d  on  9) 
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Old  Man  Uncertainty  Losing  Grip  on  Agriculture 

Increasing  Efficiency  of  Statistical  and  Market  Buhaus  Reduces  Gambling 
Elfment — A  Glimpse  Into  Future  of  Farm  Production  and  Marketing 


T  is  an  autumn  evening  in  the 
year  1935.  John  Jones,  Cali- 
fornia farmer,  has  settled 
down  in  an  easy  chair  to  en- 
Joy  his  evening  cigar  aUd 
radio  concert. 
•Radio  XYZ."  remarks  the  loud 
speaker  on  the  mantel.  "Official  (Jov- 
ernment  forecast:  There  will  be  serious 
lack  of  precipitation  during  the  fall 
months,  .severe  frosts  during  January, 
and  unusually  heavy  rains  in  l-'ebruary 
and  March." 

I''arni('r  Jones  lays  down  his  paper 
and  listens  more  attentively. 

"Kavorable  weather  conditions  and 
for'  casts  in  the  Middle  West,  East  and 
South  have  resulted  in  unusually 
heavy  planting  of  wheat,  comprising  a 
total  area  of   acres,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  yield  of    bushels." 

Then  followed  exact  statistics  com- 
paring    this  esti- 
mated   yield  with 
that     of  previous 
years. 

"The  California 
Division  of  the 
Karmers'  Grain  Co- 
operative advises  a 
li>  per  cpnt  redui-- 
tion  in  wheat  .ac-re- 
age  this  year  and 
joints  out  the  world 
situation  is  more 
favora>)Ie  than 
usual  for  barley," 
continued  the  mys- 
terious voice  from 
the  ether. 

NOT  IDLE  DREAM 

Just  a  flight  of 
fancy,  to  be  sure! 
But  entirely  within 
the  range  of  possi- 
bility, according  to 
E.  E.  Knufmati, 
popular  statistician 
in  charge  of  the 
California  office  of 
the  Bure-'iu  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Esti- 
mates, Sacramento. 

"There  seems 
little  doubt,"  said 
Kaufman  recently, 
"that  the  Govern- 
ment Weather  Bu- 
reau eventuall.v  will 
develop  its  system 
to  the  point  where 
very  accurate  foi-e- 
oast.s  of  rainf.tll, 
temperature  and 
storms  can  be  made 
for  weeks,  months 
and  even  years  in 
advance.  Probably 
no  official  of  the 
Bureau  would  ad- 
mit it,  but  it  c«\r- 
tainly    looks  feas- 


By  THE  EDITOR 


Ible  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries. 

"Then,  assuming  that  our  depart- 
ment will  have  further  perfected  its 
methods  and  scope,  and  will  have  avail- 
able exact  reports  for  many  years  back, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  of 
the  two  Government  agencies  can 
not  be  co-ordinated,  in  order  to  give 
the  farmer  definite  information  upon 
which  to  base  his  plans.  Augmented 
by  co-operative  agreements  upon  the 
part  of  the  organized  farmers  them- 
selves, this  system  ultimately  should 
solve  our  greatest  agricultural  prob- 
lems." 

But  all   this  concerns  only  possible 
future    developments.     We    are  more 
interested  in  what  Kaufman  and  hU 
.associates  are  doing  for  us  right  here 
and  now.  », 


To  begin  with,  we  doubt  whether 
the  fruit  gi-owers,  poultrymen,  live- 
stock breeders  and  other  farmer's  of 
California  are  taking  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  this  work.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  receive  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  Sacramento  office 
need  only  send  Kaufman  his  name  and 
address,  stating  what  information  is 
most  desired. 

HOW    BUBEAU  FUNCTIONS 

But  many,  of  course,  secure  the 
statistics  through  newspaper  and 
periodical  reports,  co-operative  asso- 
ciation bulletins,  radio  messages  and 
other  media. 

Just  what  facts  are  gathered  and 
disseminated   by   this  imponlant  Gfov- 


ernmont  Bureau?  How  does  it  obtain 
the  information  upon  which  estimates 
are  based?  What  benefit  has  been 
derived  to  date?  How  can  our  farm- 
ers best  employ  the  information  thus 
made  available? 

Briefly  the  work  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics at  Washington,  who  has  or- 
ganized a  remarkable  system  of  re- 
porting In  which  the  various  States 
co-operate.  W.  H.  Calandar  ia 
statistician  In  charge  at  the  main 
office.  An  average  force  of  about  125 
men  and  women  is  maintained. 

In  California,  assisting  Kaufman  ara 
two  field  men  and  two  office  em- 
ployees. The  State  government  pays 
part  of  the  salaries  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  the  figures  collected'  are 
accepted  as  official  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  used  in 
its  reports. 

But  the  regrular 
force  Is  only  the 
"backbone"  of  a 
far  -  reaching  sys- 
tem. The  county 
horticultural  com- 
missioners report 
regularly  on  condi- 
tions in  their  re- 
spective districts, 
and  questionnaires 
are  sent  out  to 
several  hundred 
representative  pro- 
ducers, who  act  as 
"reporters."  Farm 
Bureau  officials 
also  assist.  In  ad- 
dition, the  various 
marketing  associa- 
tions CO  -  operate 
closely  with  Kauf- 
man's workers. 

"It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  organized 
agriculture  that  w« 
can  do  the  most 
good."  the  veteran 
statistician  points 
out.  "The  market- 
1  n  g  associations 
can  use  our  figures 
to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than,  th« 
Individual.  In  fact, 
the  benefit  is  mu- 
tual. At  one  tinis 
the  Raisin  Associa- 
tion came  to  us  for 
information  c  o  n- 
cerning  grape  acre- 
age! Now  we  go 
to  the  associati'in 
for  such  facts.  W« 
get  much  valuable 
information  from 
producers'  associa- 
assoclations.  A  1 1 
such  organizations, 
in  fact,  now  rec- 
(Cot^tinued  on  P.  7) 


Poultryman  Should  Take  Lesson  From  Hens  and  Advertise 

Successf  ul  Examples  Indicate  Need  of  More  Publicity 
to  Move  Eggs  and  Breeding  Stock 
fiv.W.  J.  DRYDEN 


WITH  the  increase  in  number  of 
commercial  poultrymen  who 
are  interested  in  breeding  there 
1h  reason  to  question  the  future  of  this 
branch  of  the  pouKry  industry. 

I-ike  tbe  commercial  egg  business,  the 
breeding  end  will  have  many  successes 
and  failures  In  the  future  as  it  has  had 
In  the  past.  In  fact,  competition  will 
be  keener  and  the  number  of  failures 
■will  be  correspondingly  larger. 

It  may  also  he  true,  however,  that 
thiise  who  succeed  will  receive  more  for 
their  efforts,  for  the  breeding  game  re- 
quires more  work,  knowledge  and  cap- 
ital than  the  commercial  egg  field. 

.''Success  in  breeding  will  depend  not 
■  Illy  upon  knowledge,  willingness  to 
Tk  and  sufficient  capital,  but  it  will 
ii  M  demand  morf^and  better  advertis- 
II  .-  campaigns  on  the  part  of  poultrty 
I  ''iiicrs,  associations  and  indKiduals. 

In  examining  successful  poultry  en- 
t*rpriBes  we  find  that  without  excep- 
tion they  are  leaders  in  their  field  in 
the  art  of  advertising.  The  successful 
hatcheries,  for  example,  a/e  those  which 
advertise  at  the  fairs  and  shows  and  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  same 
holds  true  of  other  specialties. 

OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLES  CITED 

The  case  of  W.  S.  Freeman  of  Hay- 
ward  Is  an  example  of  big  success  built 
upon  personal  service  and  knowledge  of 


advertising.  In  the  breeding  game  we 
h'«vp  the  breeders  of  the  Santa  Cr\j« 
Valley:  J.  A.  Hanson  of  Corvallis.  Ore.; 
J.  W.  Parks  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  breeder:  M.  E.  Atkinson 
of  the  Hollywood  Farm,  Washington; 
George  Schaefer,  Halo  Sacredo  Breeding 
Farm,  Menio  Park,  breeder  of  Russian 
Orloff  turkens;  the  Tancred  Farm,  and 
others. 

Such  breeders  have  spent  thousands 
ot  dollars  each  year  in  printed  cata- 
logues, mail  order  circulars,  publication 
advertising,  exhibitions  at  fairs  and 
shows.  egg-laying  contests,  cockerel 
auction  sales  and  personjil  field  service 
work. 

J.  W.  Parks  stands  at  the  head  in  his 
advertising  campaign,  having  set  aside 
an  exceptionally  liberal  sum  for  exhibits 
and  publication  advertising  work.  His 
place  on  the  Coast  is  now  being  taken 
by  J.  A.  Hanson,  who  has  just  published 
one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues 
ever  printed  by  any  poultryman  in  the 
West,  sftid  the  first  time  the  aeroplane 
has  been  used  for  advertising  poultry, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  was  by  Han- 
son at  Corvallis. 


The  advertising  campaign  conduoled 
by  Hanson  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  In  191S  he  purchased  a  run- 
down farm.  At  least  two  tx'u'try  fail- 
ures were  credited  to  the  place,  one  of 
which  swept  with  it  a  large  mercantile 
business  in  Corvallis.  Hanson  not  only 
started  out  to  make  money,  but  also  de- 
cided to  let  the  world  know  about  it.  . 
He  got  the  best  of  stock,  built  new 
buildings  and  started  a  new  system 
which  he  set  out  to  explain  to  the  poul- 
trymen. 

In  his  catalogue  he  described  the  ori- 
gin of  his  stock  and  told  something 
about  their  management  and  housing. 
Then  he  publish^  circulars  which  out- 
lined his  system  of  feeding  and  man- 
agement. This  service  was  supplement- 
ed by  personal  correspondence  and 
suggestion. 

USES  FARM  PAPERS 

His  next  step  was  publication  adver- 
tising. As  soon  as  he  had  stock  and 
eggs  to  sell,  he  inserted  advertisements 
In  the  leading  farm  Journals  and  news- 
papers of  the  Coast.    This  was  followed 


by  successful  entries  In  the  egg-la.ving 
coni(>sls  of  the  country. 

Then  came  the  auction  cockerel  saJes, 
where  his  birds  received  the  highest 
price,  due  to  their  advertised  value  and 
records.  And  now  Hanson  is  making 
u.se  of  the  aeroplane  in  a  novel  adver- 
tising stunt  at  Corvallis. 

The  plane,  carrying  a  photographer, 
fl^-w  around  the  "College  View  Rirm." 
and  the  aerial  camera  man  snapped 
photographs  which  Hanson  is  using  in 
his  advertisements.  It  may  not  be  long 
until  We  will  see  "Eat  More  Eggs." 
"Buy  Better  Stock."  or  some  other  such 
writing  in  the  sky. 

At  the  .same  time  Hanson  bought  his 
original  stock  from  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  there  were  many  oth- 
ers who  purchased  the  same  slock. 
Most  of  the.se  men  now  have  closed 
out  their  poultry  business,  while  others 
are  trying  to  get  established  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Hanson  and  the  "failures" 
lay  In  advertising,  but  undoubtedly  ad- 
vertising was  a  big  factor  in  the  latter's 
success.  He  has  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  advertising  of  breeding  stock 
is  responsible  for  a  fair  percentage  of 
his  entire  business  profits. 

Again,  with  George  Schaefer.  we  have 
an  example  of  how  advertising  could 
make  an  unheard-of  breed  not  only 
well    known.    (Contimuei  o%  Page  iO) 
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Iprmers  VieWpom| 

FALl!  AND  WINTER  IRRIGATION 
This  is  another  ye:ir  when  we  are  a  sorry  we 
did  nqt  give  aU  the  trees  a  thorousrh  fall  irriga- 
tion. If  we  did  not  have  tcf  consider  expense,  the 
pumps  would  always  be  started  after  the  fruit 
•WJis  picked  and  the  orchards  given  a  good  soak- 
liif.-.  e\  tin  if  it  started  to  rain. 

The    fall   weather  has  been   so   dry   that,  iven 
though   the  trees  are  in  fine  condition,  it  would 
Kuri^ly  have  been  of  some  lienefit  lo  have  filled  the* 
fiiiil  thoroughly  with  water  again. 

THE  SOFT-HEARTED  FRUIT  GROWER 
"It  takes  a  real  lover  of  Nature  to  be  a  suc- 
cess as  a  fruit  farm  worker."  comments  a  promi- 
•uent  S:ui  Joaquin  Valley  grower.  "Careless  farm 
h.inds  every  year  cause  damage  to  orchard  trees 
•.mounting  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Even  a  man 
•who  wouldn't  hurt  a  pig  or  a  cow  will  ruthlessly 
bruise  or  break  a  living,  breathing  tree.  It  is  h.ard 
lor  the  real  horticulturist  to  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  trees  he  loves  and  the  lower  animals. 
Both  are  equally  alive  to  him. 

"True,  we  prune  and  cut  our  trees.  But  so  does 
the  stockman  dock  his  lambs  and  mark  his  cattle, 
while  the  veterinarian  often  finds  it  necessary  to  do 
Burgical  work  in  order  to  cure  animal  ailments. 

".Show  me  the  man  who  treats  his  trees  like  the 
living  creatures  they  are.  and  I'll  show  you  one 
who  is  likely  to  succeed  as  a  fruit  grower."  ■ 

Too  bad  we  can't  always  get  such  «nen  to  do  our 
cultivating!   

A WARNING  TO  THE  LAND  BUYER 
As  an   indication  of  ho)*-  .soil  and  climatic 
conditions  vary  in  a*  comparatively  small  area  in 
California  is  cited  the  experience  of  Fletcher  Ayres 
of  Visalia  (Tulare  County). 

Ayres  now  owns  and  lives  up'o>i  a  fruit  ranch 
about  six  miles  ff-ora  town,  where  he  is  developing 
fine  orchards  of  walnuts,  peaches  and  prunes.  He  is 
well  plca.sed  with  living  conditions,  as  well  as 
factors  entering  into  production  of  fruit. 

Hut  at  one  time  he  determined  to  develop  another 
jilace  IL'  miles  out  in  another  direction,  leased  his 
Jiome  ranch  tin  shares  and  moved  to  the  new 
locjiticm. 

Not  only  were  climatic  conditions  very  different, 
involvins;  strong  winds,  dust  and  higher  summer 
1cMni>eratures.  but  also  the  soil  and  irrigatitm  prob- 
lems that  confronted  him  proved  very  discouraging. 

The  result  was  that  he  sold  the  new  place  and 
returned  to  his  original  location,  much  more  satis- 
Wilh  it  than  formerly. 


CALIFORNIA  HAS  MANY  STATES  IN  ONE. 
This  is  a  situation  found  in  nearly  every 
county  of  California — something  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  Easterner  and  particularly  the  man  from  the 
prairies  of  the  Middle  West,  to  understand.  One 
Bide  of  a  Southern  ('alifornia  highway  may  be 
praclically  frost  free,  and  the  other  side  subject  to 
dam.'iging  cold  in.iury.  One  "forty"  of  a  ranch  may 
be  underlaid  with  hardpan  and  ttie  balance  consist 
of  Itiani  with  gravely  subsoil.  One  small  district 
may  be  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  an  adjoining 
district  famous  for  its  deep,  fertile  soil.  , 

Other  States,  particularly  those  including  moun- 
tain ranges,  have  something  of  this  same  problem 
to  contend  with,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
Id  California. 

Such  a  condition  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
Individual  study.  It  is  very  hard  to  lay  down  gen- 
cnil  rules  for  producing  even  a  single  crop  in  various 
parts  of  this  State. 

The  prospective  Investor  must  watch  his  step 
arid  learn  what  others  have  been  doing  nearby.  The 
producer  must  study  and  solve  many  of  his  own 
prtil  )'  I  lH;y  a  rise  - 


Plan  New  Livestock  Show 

A GREAT  livestock  show,  similar  to  those  held 
at  Chicago.  Kansas  City  and  Portland,  is  being 
planned  by  the  Southern  California  Purebred  Live- 
stock Association.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles  next  winter,  i'  the  movement  suc- 
ceeds.- The.  Los  Angeles  Stock  Yards  is  expected  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  project. 

Bankers  Boost  Wheat  Prices 

REPRKSKNTATIVES  of  the  Oregon  Bankers'  As- 
sociation and  leading  co-operative  organizations 
lif  the  State  recently  indorsed  the  American  Wheat 
Crowers'  plan  for  boosting  the  price  of  wheat. 

It  is  proposed  t<i  levy  a  tax  of  I  cents  a  bushel  on 
all  wheat  sold  from  farms  in  the  United  States 
and  pay  a  bounty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  all  wheat 
exp<irled  from  the  country.  It  is  believed  this  would 
result  in  raising  the  price  of  all  wheat  sold  within 
the  I'nited  Slates  30  cents,  which  would  mean  a  net 
gain  of  23  cents  on  local  .sales. 

Congress  is  to  be  a.sked  to  erect  a  tariff  wall  to 
■  keep  foreign  whfeat  out  of  the  United  States. 

Farmers  Making  More  Money 

IN  spite  of  the  prevalent   complaint  of  agricul- 
turjil  hard  times,  the  money  'value  of  1923  crops 
harveste<l  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  was 
.12  per  cent  greater  than  of  those  raised  the  prevl-^ 
ous  year,  according  to  Secretary  "Wallace. 

The  value  of  wheat,  however,  decreased  11  per 
cent.  Lesser  shrinkage  was  suffered  by  iTe,  rice, 
clover  need,  cranberries,  peaches  and  pears,  but 
the  value  of  all  other  important  crops  increa»ed. 

The  past  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  sheep 
men,  fairly  good  for  dairymen,  less  satisfactory 
for  hog  producers  and  distinctly  discouraging  for 
range  cattlemen. 

Oil  Increases  Prune  Crop 

CA.  RATCLIKF,  Marion  County  (Oregon) 
•  pnine  grower,  reports  that  on  half  of  his 
orchard  the  J 923  crop  wa"!  doubled  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  oil.  The  exact  figures  were.  979*bushels 
on  the  sprayed  trees  antl  483  on  those  unsprayed. 

The  first  spray  was  put  on  one  week  in  advance 
of  the  bloom  and  consisted  of  six  barrels  of  oil. 
three-fourths  pint  Black  l.#af  40.  three-fourths  pint 
casein  spreader  and  100  gallons  of  water.  * 

The  spray  was  repeated  four  days  later  and  again 
when  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  the  chief  purpose  be- 
ing to  kill  thrips.  In  the  last  spray,  arsenate  of 
lead  was  substituted  for  the,  nicotine. 

Rattliff  attributes  the  heavy  bearing  of  the 
sprayed  portion  of  the  orchard  chiefly  to  the 
physiological  effect  of  the  oil  spray  upon  the  trees.  ^ 

Windbreaks  Prove  Value 

THE  Orange  County  Farm  Ativiser  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  conducting  wind  tlamage  surveys  through  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  county  visited  by  a  desert  wind  ^ 
in  October.  The  object  of  this  survey  was  to  de- 
termine the  principal  factors  involved  in  the  cause 
of  the  damage  in  the  groves  visited  by  the  wind. 

It  was  found  that  the  prevailing  cause  of  great- 
est damage  was  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
root  zone  previous  to  and  during  the  storm.  Nu- 
meriius  trenches  were  dug  in  dairiagetl  orchards  to 
a  tlcpth  of  four  or  five  feet  to  study  the  soil  con- 
ditions throughout  the  root  zone,  and  in  every  case 
the  amount  of  damage  was  in  proportion  to  the 
dryne.ss  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  wind.  Wind- 
breaks were  found  lo  be  of  particular  advantage 
during  the  wind  storm.  The  survev  brought  out 
very  forcibly  tho  need  for  mope  windbreaks  In  the 
exposed  regions. 

Sodatol  Blasting  Test 

VERY  successful  was  the  recent  Washington 
field  test  of  sodatol.  new  explosiv%  being  sold 
by  the  Government  at  40  per  c^nt  less  tl^n  dyna- 
mite prices  The  experiment  took  place  on  the 
Wilson  ranch  and  was  witnessed  "li.v  Governor  Hunt, 
who  predicts  a  great  future  for  sodatol.  and  200 
fitrmers,  county  agents  and  business  men. 

A  stump  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  wa^s 
blown  out  with  twenty  sticks  of  the  new  explosive, 
while  thirty-five  sticks  were  necessary  to  remove  a 
seventeen -foot  stump.  A  twenty-foot  stump  was 
annihilated  with  sixty-six  sticks  of  the  new  ex- 
plosive. 

One  ton  of  sodatol  contains  1760  pounds  of  ex- 
plosive. The  price  in  Western  Washington  is  $5-.45 
per  hundredweight.  A  fifty-pound  box  contains 
J20  slicks  of  powder.  A  carload  of  sodatnl  ha.s  been 
ordered  by  Thurston  County  farmers. 

Hold  Livestock  Meetings 

A SERIES  of  ten  mofithly  meetings  have  been 
planned  by  the  Southern  California  Purebred 
I^lvestock  Association.  The  relation  of  livestot;k  to 
horticulture  and  the  value  of  stock  shows  are  amon«r 
the  subjects  to  be  disctissed. 

Association  dues  have- been  placed  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  Stockmen  owning  fifteen  animals  or 
less,  i^i:  sixteen  to  fifty  animals,  110;  ':v<-r  fifty 
animals,  }l!i. 


Vaccinating  for  Chicken  Po.x 

Dl'RlNO  the  past  autumn  chicken  pox  iiaa 
caused  heav.v  mortality  in  a  few  flocks  in 
Southern  California  and  a  decided  decrease  In 
production  in  others,  according  to  the  Extension 
Service.  Although  the  diseiase  has  been  quite 
prevalent,  in  most  cases  it  has  inflitited  no  serious 
damage. 

Birds  vaccinated  with  serum  furnished  by  the 
veterinary  division  of  the  L^niversity  of  California 
have  quickly  recovered  and  returned  to.heary  lay- 
ing in  short  time. '  No  bad  effects  followed  the 
operation,  the  birds  being  improved  in  phy.iical 
condition. 

Spraying  Reduces  Acidity 


ii/"' ALlrOKNIA  experit  nce  that  arsenate 
V/  sprayed  on  orange  trees  greatfv-  dinr 


of  It-ad 
diminishes 

the  acid  content  in  the  fruit  has  been  found  true 
In  a  number  of  groves  in  widel.v  separated  dia- 
trictB  in  South  Africa,"  writes  C.  P.  Ixjunsbury, 
entomologist  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

"The  acid  (Sontent  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  only  about 
one-third  that  of  ripe  frtiit  from  unsprayed  trees. 
One  grower  who  sprayed  his  fruit  in  1922  sub- 
mitted samples  of  the  1923  crop  for  analysis  BJid. 
although  the  grower  states  that  no  spraying  was 
done  after  the  1922  crop  wa-s  removed,  the 1923 
oranges  are  decidedly ,  deficient  in  acid. 

"The  .spraying  in  South  Africa  has  been  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  lortricid,  the  work  being,  done 
in  the  summer  season."  ^ 

Terminal  Costs  Excessive 

THE  excessive  cost  of  moving  farm  crops  at 
terminal  points  and  unreasonable  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  the  operation  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  takes  two  and  one-half  days' 
time  and  |240  In  money  to  move  a  car  of  potatoes 
from  the  New  York  terminal  to  a  dealer,  although 
it  requires  only  two  days  and  $112  to  ship  the 
spuds  700  miles  from  Northern  Michigan. 

A  .single  railroad  terminal  Improvement  at  Chi- 
cago cost  $]."i0.000.000  and  the  land  on  which  a 
New  York  terminal  stands  is  so  valuable  that  the 
ground  covered  by  a  freight  car  could  be  .sold  for 
SI. 000. 000,  accordrrrg  l.i  James  R.  Howar*.  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  convention.  Farmers  pay  a  large  share 
of  (he  cost  of  these  unnecessarily  expensive  im- 
provemepls,  points  out  this  authority. 


H'T^H'  l>est  way  t'  make  money  Is 
A    t'  spend  money  intelligently," 
says  a  banker  who  writ  an  article 
I    In  a  magazine  I  read  yestiddy.    Which  explains 
why    1  ain't   never  made  no  money.     I  never 
have  none  t'  spepd.  intelligently  er  otherwise! 

I've  been  gonna  set  down  some  thoughts  on 
this  here  subject  for  several  months,  but  seems 
like  somethin'  always  interferes  with  iny  lit'rary 
efforts.  Only  th'  other  mornin'  while  1  was 
tliiin'  some  (jesk  work  durin'  a  rainy  spell.  I 
hapi»ened  t'  think  1  had  left  two  sows  an'  some 
little  pigs  in  an  old  pen  down  by  th'  creek. 
That  evenin'.  soon  as  th'  stor^n  was  over,  I 
went  down  there,  but  it  was  too  late.  They 
was  all  drowned! 

Now  ril  have  t'  work  all  th'  harder  at  my 
wrltin',  but  I  guess  it'll  be  a  long  time  before 
I  kin  turn  out  enough  copy  t'  pay  for  them 
pigs!  As  soon  as  lb'  editors  learns  t'  appre- 
ciate my  sttlff  a  little  more.  I  figger  on  givln' 
up  farmin'  entirely  and  devotin'  all  my  time  t 
tellin'  others  how  t'  succeed! 

But  t'  retftrn  t'  my  original  subject,  namely, 
viz..  i.  e.:  "How  to  Make  Money." 

I  think  they  is  only  one  sure  formula,  afl* 
that  is  t'  be  born  lucky!  Some  fellers  has  all  th' 
good  luck  an"  some  has  all  th'  l>ad.  I  aint 
complainin'  as  to  which  class  I  belong  to.  but  I 
kin  a.saure  you  most  heartily  It  ain'j  th'  finrti 

Now  fer  example,  this  momin'  I  started  t" 
(ii«n  f  see  of  I  c'd  get  credit  t'  buy  some  new 
tires  fer  my  flU-ver.  On  th'  way  in  I  Mowed 
out  two  of  th'  old  tires,  an'  not  havin'  any  spare 
I  had  t'  walk,  two  miles  er  else  drive  In  on  th' 
lims. 

B^in'  rather  tired  anyway  from  walkin'  all 
over  th'  ctountry  yestlddy.  while  lookin'  fer 
some  of  my  bogs  that  got  out  when  th'  irate 
fell  t'  pieces.  I  nacherly  decided  t'  talfV.-  .i  chance 
on  runnin'  in  on  th'  rims. 


But  as  luck  would  have  It.  they  was  a  detour 
in  Ih'  road.- an'  1  had  t'  drive  through  a  lot  of 
rocks,  with  th'  result  that  both  th'  rims  was 
bont  an'  sma.shed,  not  lo  mention  four  spokes 
that  cracked! 


Now.  instead  o'  buying  new  tires,  I  recknn 
ni  have  f  get  new  wheels.  TTiey*ll  cost  more 
than  th'  second  hand  dealer  'd  offer  me  fer  th' 
whole  cor!  An'  yet  they  was  talkin'  of  lettln' 
Heni*\-  Kord  run  fer  President.  W<  II.  If  he  ever 
dues.  1  fer  one.  won't  vole  f<r  liiti>' 

_|M  -1 
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MontgoifielyWard  6(9. 

The  Oldest  MailOider  House  islbda^^  theMostPrpgressive 


Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli- 
able goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  boolc  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  complete  catalogue 
—differing  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  aslcing. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you  I  It  brings  50 
great -stores — a  whole  dty  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season 
for  You 

Fifty-one^  year's  experience  in  buying  and  manufactur- 
ing, in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  p>ossible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 
\ 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying 
power,  backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible 
these  savings  for  you.  ' 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
che^p  goods.  We  never  loose  sight  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward's  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
•  low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best 
for  you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quahty  has  come  first  at  Ward's. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater 
care  in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  <k  Co. 

Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait- 
™f  lor  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer. 
Pon't  mim  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
be  youn. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

irOR  WftMITN*  choose  shoes,  sweaters^ 

rviv  underwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 

woman's  personal  use,  and  everything  for  children — all 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  value  out  of  every  dollar. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  frr^.^.H^^Tr^^^^rseil 

for  home  decoration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits. 
Everything  is  selected  by  experts.  To  the  woman  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  and  modernizing  her  home,  this 
Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practicaL 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had 
plarmed. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  IZ^'^ZnTs^JTH:  Z^l^cln 

Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing 
our  help  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his 
savings  greater  and  to  make  his  money  go  farther.  Every- 
thing must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  This  Catalogue 
offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry  -and 
stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 
PQii  MFIN'  Overcoats,  suits,  shoes — everything  for 
'  man's,  young  man's  and  boy's  wear  in 
good  style  and  of  serviceable  (juality.  Tires,  auto  acces- 
sories, batteries,  everything  for  the  automobile.  This  book 
shows,  in  fact,  almost  everything  a  man  wears  or  uses  or 
that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer  a  saving 
— always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book 
— this  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue 
leisurely  in  your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  by  mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years:  "  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back." 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
convenience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  Ot 
Co.  offer  you. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  M 
hours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipped  ia 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  foe 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  ba 
•hipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  th« 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  ia 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  9s 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


This  Coupon  brings  this 
new  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMBRY  WARD  k  CO. 
66- E 

Portland.  Or*.         Oakland,  {^Mt. 
Chicago.   Kansas  City,  St.    Paul,   Ft.  Worth 
(Mail  thit  coupon  to  tht  house  nearest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  MontgomefT 
Ward's  complet*  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
logue. 


MONTGOMERY 
Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago         Kansas  CHy 


WARD  (Sh  CO. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

St.  Paul        Ft.  Worth 
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Orcr  i,e«e,«o«  in  Um 

Empire 
Baltic 


CREAM 
SEPAHATOR 

Direct  to  Yoa 


30 


DAYS 

FKE  TrUI 


Thr  World-FunouB 
EHriRE  ■  BALTIC 
Crv&m  SepBxitor— at 
>  price  th»t  will  SELL 
thouiBn<jsof  tbcMWOB' 
dfrfnl  Mpmnton. 
LARGER  FROFITS  ucored 
b«<-aaae  it  ii  tb«  Cnui 
Separator  with 

Dollar  Aowl" 

Uo»t  rffi.-irnt  buwl  ever 
invptit^d.    Only  r<tl 
•rlf-balaftcing  b«wl 
Gretter  Eimtisf action  du«  to 
eu«  iPi  ofvr&tjon  &nd  ■rmplic- 
itr    QUICKLY  CLEANED. 
Ratchet  coupling  eliminate* 
jerka,   noiise    and    addi  to 
fe  of  aeparator     Yoij  taka 
o  ri»k      Money  back  gumi- 
antee  protecti  you. 

Order  Now 

for  It  With  Bluw 
Cr*am  CK«olu 
Writ*  for  Frf  Bmok 
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Propagating  Blight  Proof  Pears 

Oregon  Experimenter  Finds  Varieties  Immune  to 
Deadly  Disease — Tests  IVow  Under  JFay 

PKAR  blight  is    By  PROF.  F.  C.  REIMER 


|KAR  blight  is 
the  greatest 

hazard       i  n  Superintendent  Southern  Oregon 

pear   growing   and  Experiment  Station 

the  losses  from  this  disease  are  e^ior 


nious.  In  many  regions  it  has  com- 
pletely wiped  out  the  industry.  In 
i  racii  ally  add  pear  districts  the  losses 


sustained  from  I  this 
disease   are  heavy. 

In    Southern  Or- 
egon    it     takes  a 
heavy  toll  annually,  and  at  times  the 


Industry  has  been  threatened;  thou- 
sands of  trees  have  been  destroyed, 
and  in  .some  cases  entire  orchards,  have 


N*. 

Capacity 

Prica 

lat  i-ay't 

Uanthly  Paymaota 

H.O. 

IM  Iba. 

m.oa 

•8.00 

iS.M  for  4  Uontha 

No.  1 

2M  Iba. 
SU  Iba. 

tSC.M 
t4i  Ml 

tss  «l 

98.00 

K.M  for  «  Moatha 

No  2 

•s.oo 

M-00 

(5.00  for  8  MoiKha 

Na.  i 

<M  Ibi 

Jf  W  f-r  10  Uonlhii 

Writ*  t*r  tricM       larffcr  sibm  u»  t*  1S5«  cai>«rlty.  AI»« 

■•t  var  l«w  pricM  •&  Elactrlc  or  P*«r«r  Drives  Hcparatvn- 

*"""••"  EXPRESS 


Free  Service  aad 
Parts 

for  Me  year,  ^ch  Separa- 
tor complete  with  tooli. 
oil.  broihn.  etc.  Scod  no 
tDODey  witb  ioqairy.  Writ* 

EMPiRE  CREAM 
SALES  CO 

Dept.  !• 


PREPAID 

ETeryon*  witb  twoorm* 
cowa  should  own  an  Em- 


ECONOMICAL  HEAT 

FOR        ANY        home:,  ANYWHERE 


Sr*  it  and  you  will  b«  ronrinc^d 
Dralrrh    wanted    in    all  WeHiem 
.States. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  the  EIVERBRITK 
portable  radiant  heater  will  give  you  heat  as 
clean  as  sunshine,  when  and  where  you  want 
it.»  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood  apd  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  Kasily  carried  while 
burning.  All  the  heat  you  want  In  a  four- 
room  house  for  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  day! 
Burns  eight  to  ten  hours  on  each  gallon  of 
Naphtha  "Kord.son  Fuel."  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene. Ktusily  convertible  for  natural  gas. 
Makes  own  ga<5  and  burns  In  radiant  tubes. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  or  mall 
check  direct.  Accept  no  substitute.  Price 
$37.50  f.  o.  b.  Ix)s  Angeles.  Shipping  weight 
48  pounds. 

PACIFIC  EVERBRITE  STOVE  CO. 

»S:l  Baal  Thir.1  St.. 
l.o«  .VnErlr*^  Calif. 

IF  YOril  DB.ll.KR  CANNOT  SUPPLY 
vol'   OKUKK  I>IKK('T 
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Invest  in  a 

McCormick-Deering  Tractor 

for  Plowing  and  Cultivating 


The  remarkable  new  warranty  covering  the  crank- 

'  shaft  and  crankshaft  ball  bearings  In  MQCormick-Deer- 
ing  Tractors  may  well  prove  the  deciding  factor  in 
j/our  o«n  investment.  The  ironclad  agreement,  printed 
below,  provides  you  with  a  lasting  security  covering 
these  important  parts  of  the  tractor.    It  Is  evidence 

of  quality  in  the  entire  tractor.   It        — _________ 

is  an  indicator  of  practical  design, 

accurate   assembly,   generous  size 

of  parts,  and  long  life. 

Do   your   plowihg  speedily  and 

well    with    a  McCormick-Deering 

and  fit  your  tractor  to  all  kinds  of 

cultivating.  McCormick-Deering 

Tractors  are   designed   to  handle 

plows,  cultivafors  and  tillage  tools 

as  yon  want  them  handled.  Aud 

McCormick-Deering    machines  are 


Special  California 
Citrus  Equipment 

Orchard  Fenders,  Spike 
Lugs,  Skid  Rings,  Short 
Turning  Radius,  Built 
Low,  Cut-Down  Seat  and 
Steering  Wheel. 


made  to  work  ri.:^ht  with  tractors.  The  combination 
can't  be  beat. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's  and  go 
over  the  construction  and  the  features  of  these 
tractors.  Study  the  value  of  replaceable  wearing 
parts,  the  unit  main  frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings 

  at  28  points,  etc.    And  remember 

this  important  fact:  When  you 
buy  a  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
you  get  all  necessary  equipment- 
throttle  governor,  belt  pulley,  copi- 
fortable  ulatfonn,  fenders,  brake, 
adjustable  drawbars,  etc. 


Make  your  poicer  investment 
safe  6y  placing  an  order  for  a 
IfcCormirk-Deering  l.'iSO  or  10-20 
Tractor. 


m 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

(Incorporated  ) 


734  Lawrence  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


201  Polrero  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Special  Warranty 

given  every  purchaser 

The  teller  agrees  to  replace  free 
the  Two-Bearing  Crakshaft  in  any 
;  10-20  or  1.5-30  McCormick-Deering 
tractot,  should  it  break  during  the 
life  of  the  tractor,  provided  the 
broken  parts  are  promptly  returned 
to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 

Further,  I  lie  seller  agrees  to  re- 
place   free    any   Crankshaft  Ball 
Bearing  in  the  10-20  or  1.5-30  M<  - 
Cormick  -  Deering    tractor,  which 
may  break,  wear  out,  or  burn  out 
during  the  lite  of  the  tractor,  pro 
vided  that  the  defective  ball  hear 
ing  is  promptly  returned  to  tli^ 
factory    or    one    of    the    brau<  h 
"louses. 


been  dug  up.  because  the  co.st  of  con- 
trolling the  disea.<o  has  been  too  great. 

No  p.  rfect  blight  remedy  has  been 
found.  The  only  remedy  now  known 
IS  to  cut  out  and  distrov  all  the  af- 
fected portions  and  bbshted  trees.  In 
order  to  keep  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing and  destroying  the  entire  orchard. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem 
appears  to  be  in  finding  or  producing 
.■-tocks  and  varieties  which  will  nat- 
urally   resist   the  diseiLse. 

Since  pear  blight  is  not  known  hi 
any  other  country  than  America,  and 
since  all  the  known  pears  are  natives 
of  other  countries,  the  Writer  realized 
that  the  only  hope  was  4n  collecting 
all  the  known  wild  varieties  of  pears, 
and  as  many  cultivated  varieties  as 
possible,  bringing  them  to  this  coun- 
try and  testing  them  for  blight*  re- 
sistance and  susceptibility.  . 

Kor  this  reason  we  established  here 
at  the  Southern  Oregon  station  the 
most  complete  collecton  of  pears  In 
the  world,  including  all  "the  known 
species  and  hundreds  of  varieties. 
This  collection  includes  all  the  varie- 
ties cultivated  in  America,  the  wild 
species  from  Kurope;  Asia  and  Africa 
.md  a  large  collection  of  cultivated 
varieties  from  Europe,  China  and 
Japan. 

These  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
inoculating  them  with  pear  blight 
perms.  It  has  been  found  that  near- 
ly all  of  ihem  are  susceptible,  but  for- 
tunately a  very  small  percentage  of 
resistant  types  have  be«n  found. 

These   are   the   first  immune 
ever    recorded    in  America, 
these  immune 
tremely 


pears 
.^mong 

types  some  appe.ir  ex- 
promi.sing  as  blight-resi.-^tant 
stocks  on  -which  to  topgraft  our  com- 
mi  rcial  varieties. 

Since  pear  blight  annually  causes 
losses  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars, by  destroying  the  root  system, 
trunk  or  framework  of  the  trees,  the 
great  importance  of  finding  and 
planting  trees  with  a  resistant  nK>t 
system,  trlink  and  framework  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

All  the  newer  plantings  of  pe.ar  or- 
chards in  Southern  Oregan  consist  of 
such  resistant  trees,  introduced  and 
recommended  by  this  station. 

PROPAGATE   HESISTAXT  TYPES 

These  resistant  types  are  now  be- 
ing propagated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  being 
tested  for  vigor,  suitability  for  wet 
and  dry  soils  and  heavy  or  light  soils, 
resistance  to  insects,  resistance  to  ex- 
treme heat  ia  summer  and  cold  in 
winter,  and  especi.i.lly  to  determine 
which  of  these  will  make  the  most  sat- 
isfactory union  and  growth  with  our 
commercial  varieties  when  these  are 
grafted  on  to  them.  For  this  purpose 
test  orchards  are  being  planted  at  the 
station  and  In  commer<-ial  orchards 
on  various  types  of  soil  throughout 
the  valley. 

We  have  found  that  the  se<>dllngs 
of  even  the  immune  varieties  will  vnr^ 
greatly   in   their  resistance   to  bliebi 

small    percentage    proving  im 
while   a    large    proportion  will 
more  (5r  le.ss  and  many  of  thi-in 
ously.     This    is   unfortunate,   and  itie 
only  way  to  reproduce  these  resistant 
stocks,   true  to  type,   is   to"  propag-.ite 
them  from  either  branch  or  root  cir 
tings.    This  can  »e  done  only  wh>  r 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  suit- 
able. — 

For  this  reason  cuttings  hnve  been 
sent   for  propagation   to  si- 
series   in   regions   where  t^ 
conditions  are  favorable  for        ,    ,     ,  - 
agation.     The    results    will    be  ;iWiUt- 
ed  with   great  interest. 


Reclaim  Alkali  SoU! 

Vs4  Atricmhmral  Gypnm  to  set  rid  of  black 
alkali  and  make  tbc  taod  productive.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet.  "How  aod  Why  of 
Agricultural  Gypsum." 

THE  GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 

Dept.  ^09     M4  Ru»h  St.      CKtc—o.  IlL 


I  Ibp  Sled  Fmce  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

!  Pacific F»ano»a«lg:Lo«Antf«l«».Cmt 


FREE!  ART  PICTURES 


POULTRY 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Old  Man  Uncertainty  Losing  Grip 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


oirnize  the  value  of  and  necessity 
for  accurate  statistical  information. 
Many  have  their  own  statistical  de- 
partments. 

At  present  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bureau  emphasizes  the  prather- 
Inp  of  statistirs  rather  than  the 
drawinsr  of  conclusions  from  them. 
The  idea  is  to  make  available  to  all 
accurate  information  from  a  disinter- 
ested source.  This  information  can  be 
used  in  various  ways.  Elach  year  the 
cumulative  value  of  the  figures  in- 
creases. 

Kvidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
data  gathered  is  the  interesting 
method  employed  at  "Washington  for 
giving  out  the  reports  to  the  press. 

RELEASING  THE  FIGURES 

The  crop  reporting  board  meets  each 
month  to  consider  and  release  the  " 
ports  sent  from  its  field  men  all  over 
the  United  States.  Transmitted  in 
code  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture these  reports  are  taken  by  spe- 
cial messenger  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

Sitting  with  the  board  each  month 
are  two  members  of  the  force  called 
In  from  the  field  and  one  "outsider," 
Buch  as  a  representative  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

All  those  present  are  locked  in  a 
room  from  8  a.  m-  to  2:30  p.  m.,  lunch 
being  brought  to  them  and  no  other 
pejson  being  permitted  to  enter  or 
converse  with  the  members.  Tele- 
phone wires  are  disconnected  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
"lealis"  which  might  be  capitalized  by 
unscrupulous  stock   market  operiitors. 

When  the  reports  have  been  multi- 
graphed,  they  are  laid  face  down  upon 
a  table — one  copy  for  each  news  repre- 
Bentahve.  and  the  newspapermen  are 
admitted  to  the  room,  but  required  to 
Btand  behind  chalk  lines  until  a  gdng 
ie  .><ounded. 

At  the  given  signal,  all  rush  for- 
ward, seize  the  papers  and  get  in 
touch  with  their  various  publications 
by  wire  or  messenger.  Most  of  our 
readers  have  seen  the  summary  of 
these  monthly  reports  as  -published  in 
the  daily  press.  . 

But  in  addition  to  the  offlcte.1  figures 
rere-ased  at  Washington,  current  re-, 
ports  are  made  available  from  week 
to  week  by  the  local  office.  All  esti- 
mates are  revised  before  the  final  re- 
port for  the  year  is  made  up. 

PIG  CROP  ESTIMATED 

One  of  the  most  interesting  surveys 
made  by  the  t)ureau  as  a  whole  is  the 
"pig  crop  estijnate."  in  which  the 
Postmaster  General  co-operates  by 
distriliuting  cards  through  rural  car- 
riers to  representative  farmers.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  of  these  cards 
are  returned  and  from  the  informa- 
tion thus  secured,  the  bureau  is  en- 
abled to  estimate  six  months  ahead  of 
farrowing  time  the  probable  pig  crop 
for  the  year! 

More  and  more  livestock  work  is  be- 
ing done.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
Btock  men  have  not  in  the  past  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  service,  hut 
as  a  result  of  their  own  insistence 
they  now  get  the  attention  warranted 
by  th«'  importance  of  their  industry. 
Poultry  interests  now  are  clamoring 
for  more  data,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  supply  useful  statistics  for 
this   important  branch   of  agriculture. 

The  dairymen  al.so  want  more  sta- 
tistics and  the  capacity  of  the  bureau 
l8  being  taxed  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  from  all  quarters. 

"America,"  says  Kaufman,  "seems  to 
have  gone  mad  over  statistics.  Every 
bank  and  business  house  wants  up-to- 
the-minute  figiires.  Yet  the  fellow 
who  makes  a  business  of  gathering 
•nch  data  is  the  subject  of  m'uch 
(ood-natured  banter. 

"For  example,  it  seems  to  be  the,  ac- 
cepted rule  for  a  toast-master  who  in- 
troduces a  speaker  of  our  persuasion, 
to  use  the  stock  phr.ase,  IJars,  damn 
liars  and  statisticians.'  But  as  long 
■a  our  product  is  so  much  in  demand, 
we  can  overlook  such  irony,"  added 
the  California  statistical  expert,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Kaufman  has  been  in  the  Golden 
Btate  for  many  years.  Formerly  he 
waa  head  of  the  dairy  department  of 
Korth  Dakota  Agricultunil  College. 
United  States  Senator  IjSkAi  wa-s  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  same  instl- 
tntion  while  ICaufman  was  there.  The 
latter  took  his  degree  In  agrriculture  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  In  1892. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  patient  man  has  been  deal- 
ing In  facts  and  figures,  but  statistics 
are  anything  but  "dry"  to  him.  Con- 
elusinns  of  world  importance;  infor- 
mation that  might  sway  governments 
or  make  and  break  great  fortunes; 
yee.  even  romance  galore,  pa.ss  across 
hlB  busy  desk  In  the  •form  of  Vieatly 
arranged     columns  '  of    ciphers  and 

«RitB.  ^ 

Formerly    the   fMts    thnt    he  dis- 


Sugar  beets  are  not  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept in  very  small  quantities,  as  they 
are  extremely  laxative  and  often  cause 
dige.sti\e  disturbances.  Sugar  beets 
should  not  make  up  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  quantity  of  beets  fed. 
— G.  E.  GORDOX. 


seminates  so  impartially  were  avail- 
able only  to  speculators,  grain  traders, 
packers  and  other  special  interests. 
Now  they  are  free  to  all.  But  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  involves  many 
innoyances. 

"Fool"  questions  are  part  of  his 
office  routine,  as  are  the  almost  un- 
reasonable demands  for  service  which 
sometimes  tax  the  statistician's  pa- 
tience. But  more  than  1000  legitimate 
requests  for  special  Information,  each 
requiring  considerable  research  work, 
were  answered  by  this  one  office  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Yet  far  from  being  dismayed  by  the 
increasing  duties  heaped  upon  him 
and  his  helpers,  Kaufman  literally 
looks  for  more  trouble.  His  chief 
thought  seems  to  be.  "How  can  we 
better  serve  the  people?" 


Feeding  Sugar  Beets 

IP  beets  are  reasonably  clean  and  free 
from  dirt  it  Is  not  necessary  to  wash 
them  before  feeding.  A  cow  should 
have  20  to  40  pounds  of  beets  per  day, 
depending  upon  other  feeds  contained 
In  her  ration.  An  average  of  30  pounds 
of  beets  per  day  per  cow  is  a  very  good_ 
amount  to  feed  with  the  average  ration 
in  ordinary  use  by  dairymen. 

Beets  make  a  very  excellent  feed  for 
cows   and   increase   the   flow   of  milk. 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 
on  Walsh  No-Buclde  Hamees, 
before  buyine  any  harness.    Let  rae  send 

you  this  wonderful  barB«M  on  JO  dayt"  fre«  t(i*I.  S«« 
lor  youl»elf  lhi«  harnu  wlikh  outwmi  buckit  h»r»tM 
becauM  it  hn  no  bucklt.  lo  tfat  ttnitx.  nolricttoo  r>i>(i 
to  weit  tbcm.  no  holt«  in  il r»pii to  weaken  them.  Hub- 
tst  possible  quality  of  leaLher.  Proven  fncceM  on 
tbouundt  of  farms  in  every  litnte  for  over  >  ycarv. 

Try  Walsh  Hamesson'Y'ourTeJuii 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 

horw  oerfcctly.  Made  in  aU  ityl™,  back  pads,  side 
backers,  breechintless.elc.  EASY  PAYMENTS 
— IS  after  JO  days*  uial— balance  monthly. 
Write  lor  caulof,  pricei.  easy  terios 

JAMES  M.  mUSH.  fr...  .^^ftt*!'^ 
WALSH     HARNESS    CO.       .^^ti^l^x'^.  >, 
942  Ke^e  Aw..   Milwaukee^^^^W*  <*w,o*L-J 
*is.    Prnmpt  shipment  >iBKWir**,-<*_'0^ 


PortUfld  warehouse 


PATENTS 


I  one     the  eldest  pat- 

 £  Snau  to  AjBericA  we 

give  ioTe«t«ri  at  k>wef;t 

  coniiitent  eharse,  a 

•errie*  BOt«d  forre«uU«,  erideoced  by  mur  well  known 
Patent*  of  cxtritordioary  Teloe.  Btt^k.PnUnt-Seitte.fret. 


T 


HE  finest  book  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  the 
West.  Contains  hundreds  of 
helpful  suggestions  on  plant- 
ing, gardening  and  equipment 
for  successful  growing,  beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

A  postal  icill  brintj  your 
cupy  postpaid 


SmiI  ic  Plant  Ct. 
Siitb  4  Main  SU. 
Lm  Anffolaa.  Gal. 


LacayJkLacvy, 


r  St..  Wash..  D.C.  Eatab. 


KINKADE GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmow«r 

A  Practical.  ProTen  Power  CnltiTator  for 
Gardi-neri,   S>iburb«Ditf«.  Trucker*, 
Florisu,  Nurteryinen.  Fmit  Growen. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
1539  Ual.Av.B.E  .Minncapolis.Miaa. 


You  Ought  to  Learn 
Auto  Work! 


Big  Pay! — Steady  Work! — Fast  Promotion! 

The  auto  trades  are  calling  for  men !  Thousands  are  needed, 
for  millions  of  cars  are  built  each  year.  Mechanical  and  elec- 
trical auto  men  are  needed  RIGHT  NOW  and  will  be  needed 
in  increasing  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  14  million  cars  in 
the  United  States.  You  ought  to  investigate  this  proftable 
business.  Salaries  range  from  $50  per  week  up  to  almost 
staggering  amounts !  There  are  iJlenty  of  chances  to  get  into 
business  for  yourself.   Thousands  of  others  have.    So  can  you! 

Let  National  Train  You 

Come  to  National  Automotive.  Here  in  a  very  short  time  we  oan  teach 
you  all  branches  oT  auto  work — electrical  systems,  motors,  chasms,  trans- 
missions, cjutches,  axles,  trouble  shooting,  repairing,  tire  work,  machine  shop 
work,  garage  management,  etc.,  all  in  one  great  course  for  one  low  tuition 
fee.  We  get  you  a  spare  time  job  so  you  can  earn  your  living  expenses  while 
learning.    We  furnish  tools  and  $200,000  worth  of  equipment  free. 

A  Short  Cut  to  Success 

N 

National  Is  a  short  cut  to  big  pay  and  succes.ss.  Here  in  a  few  short  months 
- — throujjh  specialized.  Individual  tr.-iinins — you  learn  what  would  take  you 
years  in  the  usual  way.  Niitional  training  is  thoroufrh  and  coinidclc.  (Her  H.- 
000  men  have  taken  thi«  training  and  are  now  succe-ssful.  N.itional  training  is 
individual,  practical  work  on  actual  motors,  electrical  systems,  machine  tools, 
vulcanizing  equipment,  etc.,  right  undfcr  the  personal  supervision  of  experi- 
enced, friendly  Instructors.    You  can  learn  easily! 


84-PaKe  Catalog  Free 

Send  at  onoe  for  the  bl|t  fr<(«  84- 
pacre  catalog  that  explaiiui  eTery- 
thlng;  shows  pictures  of  the  school 
'and  equipment;  has  stories  of 
Kraduales  who  haTe  Biic«eeded 
and  tells  how  TOD  can  get  this 
training  and  make  big  money  1 
Send  the  coupon  now,  at  once. 
There  Is  no  obligation  and  it  will 
be  the  first  steal ,  o  nthe  bright 
road  that  leads  to  your  pros- 
perity! 


I 


National    Antomotive  Srhiin!, 
Dept.  311,  4004  S.  Hguenicl  St., 
I/OH  .Angelex,  Cal. 

Please  Nenrl  me  abwilutrly  FKKK,  your  big  HJ- 
pagr  iUostrated  Aato  Calalog. 


Name 


Addr 


City   Btate. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY    27,  1924 


Farmers'  Classfifaed  Market  Place  -j 


CLASSIFIED  RATES  . 

TO  r«nta  a  liiM,  or  M  rrot*  >  lt>« 
for  four  or  nor«  coBnerutiTe  l^woa* 
(arorac*  1  words),  ror  whilo  •par*. 
rat«  or  ili<»plax  typf,  ooat  Ih  romput«d 
■  ecordinr  to  total  t>pace  occupied  hj' 
a4i  verti  ••cm  rn  t . 

AdTerttAcmcnlii  mnsi  rMch  us  IS 
4mj»  before  dat«  nf  pabliration. 

Addrcw  OK(  IIARU  aad  FAK.M. 
Broadway   at   KIrtciilh,   Ixm  Ancelet. 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIEO  White  Letrhorn  qualltj  chlcka 
fr.>m  S''lected  free-rance,  heary-Iayinir. 
atility  hens  m^ktt^d  to  double  pedigree  cuck- 
erel.i  with  authentic  trapnesf  rerorda  Our 
bre'^diiiK  flocks  are  tnapeeted  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safa 
arrival  anil  full  count  of  live,  visuruua  chicks 
f  u^t.'-anteed  Accredited  '".iA"  icra't'»  chicks 
at  .single  "A"  prices  Send  fur  rat.il"(cue  and 
«;iractive  spring  prices  Ml'ST  HATfH  IN- 
CIBATOR  CO,  INC..  the  Worlds  I-antest 
Electric  Hatchery.  4IJ  7th  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 


WERE    BOOKING    CHICKS  for 
most  winter  and   apring  ws«ka 
from  some  of  world's  hieh»'St  ect- 
produclne       I.eKhorns.  .vncona* 
Reds.  Minorcas.   Ko<-ka  Brahmas. 
Wvandotiea   Andaluolans,  Orping- 
tons,     reasonable.        Reduced  If 
bootied  ahead      rapacity.  iOO  ***- 
■■Ne»er  saw  such  sl.!«.  visor,  rapid 
rrowth.    egg-yield'"      PROFITABLK  POUL- 
TRY, 1»  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.    Mall  only. 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popolar 
pricea  Hanson  White  Leghorns.  Br  and 
B'jff  Leg.  Reds.  Barred  Rocka  Anconaa. 
Blk.  Min  .  Blue  Andal«aiana  Now  booking 
orders  for  spring.  COCI««REL.3.  »*  and  »1«; 
Hanson  Wh  Leg  .  Torm..hlen  Hr  Leg..  Blk. 
Min.,  Anconas  and  Blu.-  An.lalu.^lans.  Free 
folder.  McDonald  P(.(UI.TRy  RANCH  ANO 
HATCHl'RY.  Rt.  I.  Box  24t.  San  Jo»e,  Calif. 

■WEBn'S   WHITR    LRrtHDRN    CHI'-K.S— To« 
will  K..t  plenty  of  eggs  if  >'.ur  chicks  come 
frnrn   WKBB'.S  CACKLE  FARM      -'5"»  chci  e 
s.  »  i..,l  hens  mated  with  co.  kerels  fr..m  Irap- 
r    V   .1  hens  with   records  of   :Oii  an.l  belter. 
>rs  SA.NTA  CRfZ  largest  poultry  breed- 
l'ric-3    15c    U|.    to    Feb.    Isl:    l^'l"-'  7""' 
K-b    Isi   i.>  .March   ISth.  and   100  ihereafter. 
A.  .M.  WEBB.  2!T  Parkway.  .Santa  Crui.  cam. 


POULTRY 


ACCREDITED  B.<BT  CHIX  —  WTlite  Log- 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds  hatching  every  Sun- 
day Also  all  the  standanl  varieties  in  our 
"quality"  chlx.  the  kind  that  live  and  Ibrtvs 
becauas  of  strong  parentage.  Careful  hatch- 
ing aod  packing  for  ahlpmeat.  Our  "quality" 
While  L.'ghorns  are  from  flocks  av.'nTgiag 
from  Jil  to  eggs  per  hen  p" 
lecorda  We  stand  behind  our  "» 
as  w-ll  as  the  "Ac.  r-d . '. »-l  "  1  "» 
Kuarantea  full  i 

lion  when  we  ■  >  ordora 

get  the  pref'-  >  AR- 

TK.SI.\  HATCli  I.  Calif. 


B.\BT  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  R.  I-  Reds- 
Barred  Rocks.  Over  20.)  egg*  V'r  y'*'' 
th>t  is  record  behind  our  Wl^lte  Lelfhurn 
.  <  Write  for  circular  and  19JI  P''"  '''"^^ 
J  ,:ne  now  for  Jan..  ^-b. ,  dellvery_  Safe 
I.  iv*l  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  ^TUjlBK 
POI  LTRY  RANCH  AN1>  HATCHBRT.  P.  O. 
Bog   67-C.    Palo  Alio.  Calif.   


■«^HITE  LECHORN   HABT  CHIX  of 

value,  from  especially  well  culled  hen» 
mated  with  full  pedigr-ed  inalea  Pnc" 
per  100:  January,  JIS;  February,  Jl.;  March. 
tH  April.  Ill'iO:  May  and  June,  |1.'.  100% 
live'  at-roiiif  chJi  suaraiiteed.  We  are  ac- 
creu'ilcd  l>y  the  Sonoma  County  ,ra''"J 
Bureau  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  47« 
tiixlh  .Street,   Petaluma,  Calif. 


KINE-TENTHS  of  the  lime.  This  system 
has  mad-  the  raising  of  chicks  the  easiest 
branch  of  the  ouliry  Industry  and  is  becoi..- 
tng  oular  at  wild  fire  seed  amon«  a  1 
irtde  awak.-  „uUrymen     Write  for  free  fold- 

„  "eves  broilkr  raislsc.  .serv- 
ice, i-r.  Chronicle  BIdg..  San  hraiiclacik 
Calif.   


HANSONS  Pedigreed  S.  C. 

Trapncsied  for  15  yeara  « '"^V,  f  j'^,., 
OKU  Comes,  Strain  We  are  offering  far 
aale  »me  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels    Send  f..r  Interesting  calalogae.    J.  A. 

HA.N'SUN.  Corvallis.  Ore.  

PETALUMA     HATCHERY— Established  I90J 

bv  L.  W  Clark.  Accredited  by  S"*""'* 
Cou.nly  Farm  Bureau  While  Leghorn  '^hl^k* 
every  day  Guaranteed  "'f  '"cTiR^  m 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  •!» 
Main   St..   Petaluma.  CallL  

Vr.  H  r  1  1  Iv  l>  CHICK.S-rWhlta  Legborns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Ht,llvwood.  Hans<.n  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  trapnebled  record.  Write  us  f* 
ifiplive  calal.«ue.  OKLANO  HATCHSRY. 
Srland,  Olenn  Co..  CallL  

OAK  KNOLL  POILTRY  RANCH— Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-t.lood  2  lo  l-year-oia 
W  1  hens  Cockerels  from  Hanson  s  trap- 
nested  250-egs  stock.  IJ  years  experience 
iB  l.reeding  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
•analde.     T    E.   BLAKE.  Sagia  t-rug.  Calif 


TRAfNESTKD  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  i6  000 
thicks  2.-. 000  hatching  eggs,  nOOO  pulleta 
laoo  tedigree  cockerela  Booking  urdera  now. 
8*nd  lor  price  list  INWOOO  LEOHOKN 
FARM.  Corvallla.  Ore.  

PEfllC.REEU  S.  C.  Vf.  Lecbom  Baby  Chlcka 
and  hatching  eggs.  Our  largo  selected  hens 
■  re  matched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
r.K;ker<-ls.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHKRY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— Thoroughbred  White  Ijfg- 
horns,  from  heavy  laying  slrain.s,  tlO  per 
J. Ill  .No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
fi'HELLVlLl.E  HATCHEKV.  Schellville, 
Sonoma  County,  Calir  

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Uundi^.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  egga 
Pollen,    pigeons,    rabblta      FANCIERS'  EX- 
C H  A NU K.   litO  S.    Main  St..   Los  Angeles. 

CLOVER  CCTTERS,  U.i»  to  »4S.    Write  far 
circulars      ARNOTT    A    CO..    11«   S,  Loa 
Angeles  at.,   I^s  Angelea.  

FREE  BOOK,  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket, '    on    application    to   COULSON  COM- 
PA.NY.   Petaluma.  t^aur  


DUTDEN     POULTRY      BRKKDI.Ni;  FARM. 

Concord.  Cal.  White  Leghorn  knd  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching  aod  (lay- 
old  chloks  from  stock  that  has  bean  b'en 
bred  15  years  for  egg  production.  our  pe<\ 
of  Leghorns  won  first  in  .November  at  the 
Pelatuma  egg-laying  contest.  Write  for 
prices  and  Information.  Also  soma  malea  of 
same  strain  for  sale.  

OP.DKR  NOW— White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  stoclc.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedisreed  iockerels  of  t:il  to  iOl  egg  records 
u»»d  Also  R.  I.  R.-ds.  dark,  large,  '  heavy 
layers:  make  profitable  broilera  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  Hatch- 
ery  and  Poultry  h'a rm.  Modeeto,  Calif.  

STRONG  BABT  CHICKS — For  the  farmer 
who  must  get  his  profits  from  actual  prti- 
ducllon  of  eggs  and  market  fowl,  all  frona 
stock  rigidly  selected  through  many  gener- 
aliiina  from  cocks  with  dam's  records  of 
2U0  to  275  eggs  per  annum.  February  prtcea 
117  per  ItO  for  While  Leghorns,  127  per  10» 
for  While  rivmouth  Rr,iki  PCRB  BRSCU 
HATCH  K     '  "    .'  , 

PEKRl.i  Ttta.  ATKLN- 
.So.N  1  ■  -  -I  am  origi- 
nator and  tiieed-r  iv.:ii.-aa'  Mraln  birds 
for  20  yeara  Leadflig  prize  winneia  at  larg- 
ent  poultry  shows  Official  egg  records,  X.'i 
to  ;«1  eggs.  Mated  pena  cockrrela,  hatching 
eggii.  Illuatrate.!  catalog  free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON Box  10.  130  So  Willard  Ave..  San  Jose. 
Calif.  

CKIiTlKIEU  BABY  CHICKS  from  inapected 
fli»clt.s.  -\ll  liens  ha>e  iiud-rsoiie  rigid  in- 
spection A  '  :  <  iviiig  atlthenti.: 
Liapnesl  't-ga  on  the 
side  of  '  by  Alameda 
Countv  I  .  -Now  booking 
orders  foi  iii.  an.l  .  l-liv.  I  tillty  pruea. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch  ,  Inc.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

"SLPEKIOR  S'lKAl.N"  S.  C.  WIIITK  LEli- 
HOR.NS  exclusncly.  We  ha>e  published  a 
booklet  deiicnbing  our  superb  strain  of  White 
Leghorns,  our  metti>.l.s  .if  liousing  and 
bruoding,  feeding  f'  -  iier  Inler- 
e.,t.ni;  data,  which  1  t«  mail 
free  upon  nsiuest  i  FAitM. 
rt.    R.    1.   Box  15^.  i.   

WHY  ntLAY?  Place  your  order  for  I»14 
chickawith  ihe  White  Hatchery.  th»  hatch- 
ery with  a  r'  I  •  I  chirks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  '■■  Member  o( 
Accredited  H„  i  County.  "A" 
and  "A A"  at  DC »  ;  , :.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE   HATCrlKllY,   Petaluma.  Calif. 

W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Tancred,  Farrls 
and  Purilas  Spriliiia  idralna.  with  pedigrees 
up  lo  J12.  Our  stock  lia*  b---u  bred  for  >ears 
for  vigor  and  high  flock  average  egg  produc- 
tion. Be  sure  and  gel  our  allrarlive  prices 
and  circular     WKIS  FARMS.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

PURKBREI>  STOCK  -Chicke.  »«illela.  cock- 
erels, foundation  slock,  for  sale.  White 
and  Brown  LeKliorns.  Uuff.  Bla.  k  and  While 
Miaorcu».  White  and  Barred  Kocka,  Rhode 
Island  Itedn  and  Ancona-i.  Free  booklet.  OUT 
1..   WATKINS.  Santa  Crux,  Calif.  

SANTA     CRl'Z    Cl.iUNTY     KAR.M  BUREAU 
certified    chicks    from     pn.ven.  inspected 
flocka     Send  for  list  of  accredited  hatcheries 
ACCREDITED   11 ATCII  EK 1 BS,     lOli  FRONT 

ST..    SANTA   CRUZ.  CALIF.  

HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selei  tod  Hugaa- 
ixeil  Mock  at  reasonable  prices.  White. 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  RetU, 
Barred  Ro  ks.  Anconas  and  Black  ,Minorias. 
I  nioii  Di.-itricl  Hatchery,  Los  tiatos.  Calif. 

TItAPNESTElJ  ItKDS-Bred  to  lay:  exliibl- 
llon  quality  breeding  slock  from  Xi-egc 
male.  Hatching  eiriss,  baby  chlcka  Clrcolar 
free.  T.  S.  CALt'WKLU  3JiM  West  Broad- 
way,   C.lendale,  Calif.  

BIFF   LBOHOR.NS — Winners   at   any  show. 

Cockerels  for  sale  Eggs  lo  incubator  lots. 
$1  50  lo  S5  per  seltine-  W.  L.  BAR'I'HOL- 
OMEW.    Chlno.  Calif.  

BABT  CHICKS — Send  for  price  list.  SANTA 
CLARA   POULTRY    YARDS.   Breeders  and 
Hatchers  Oxnard.  Calif. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WE  ARE  BREEDERS  of  French.  Mexican 
and  American  Wild-Bluoded  Turkeya.  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  from  the  different  varie- 
lic^  in  >cason.  Book  your  orders  .tow,  aa  each 
year  we  are  soij  out  early.  JERSEY  STOCK 
KAR^l,    11^34   San  KTuaiido  Blvd..   Route  I. 

Box  13i6.  Burbank.  Calif.  

BLOOD  WILL  TELL  Let  a  wlld-bloijUed 
torn  head  yuur  flock  and  see  Increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail  In 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeya  JENKI.N.S.  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Blooilc.l  Toms  and  Hena  Route  S,  Bug  117>. 

Burbank.  Calif.  

CA.SA  DE  ROSAS  TURKEY  RANCH,  Car- 
mel-bv-the-Sea,  Cal  Knisase  yuur  GOLD- 
BA.SK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Special  reduc- 
tion chicken  sale.  prlie  slock.  Creatioa 
Brown  Lcgliorris.  pens,  chicks,  ei^gs.  Also 
Tfuioiiiie  g.-ene  and  ciarneau  pigeona. 
(JIACKLKSS  DUCKS  Kkks  Bre.-Jers.  Free 
circular    CALDWKl.L  ctl!' >s  .  ' '.Icndale.  CaL 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 


Treating  Sick  Turkeys 

MRS.  JOHN  VINZANT  uka  how  to 
trrat  turkeya  for  roup  or  swelled 
head    and    wants    to    kaow  the 

cause  of  this  ailment. 

It  la  likely  that  your  house  la 
draughty  or  poorly  ventilated.  It  may 
be  that  the  birds  are  beinc  crowdetJ, 
and  that  general  conditions  are  not 
satisfai  tory. 

See  that  your  turkeya  have  plenty  of 
room,  lots  of  air — but  no  direct  draft — 
that  the  houae  is  kept  clean  and  dry, 
with  plenty  of  light:  then,  if  your 
method  of  feeding  and  manacament  la 
right,  you  should  har«  no  further 
trouble. 

For  Immediate  treatment,  administer 
epsoin  salts  dissolved  In  water,  u.iing 
one  pound  aalta  to  six  quarta  water 
for  each  twenty  birds,  fllve  this  solu- 
tion each  afternoon  and  allow  the  birds 
no  other  water  until  the  solution  is 
con.sumed. 

Isolate    the    affected    birds,  pre-ssinif 


tho  matter  out  of  their  noatrtia  aa4 

cleaning  out  cleft  in  roof  of  mtiiiih  with 
(»>tti>n.  Inject  pure  lini:ture  or  lodiM 
Into  each  nostril  and  cleift  in  roof  •( 
mouth.    Repeal  daily  until  cured. 

During  treatment  put  poti.'iHiiim 
permanganate  in  all  drinking  Witer, 
UHing  only  enough  to  give  the  water  a 
wine  color. 

The  following  tonic  should  be  fed 
each  morning,  using  one  ounce  of  modl- 
dne  to  five  pounds  of  mash. 

One  pound  pulverized  gentian-  ono- 
quarter  pound  gini;er:  one-quarler 
pound  saltpeter;  one-h.ilf  iMnmd  iron 
sulphate:  one-qu.-irler  pound  nux 
vomica.— W.  J  DRYDKN 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY— BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Yon  ran  If  yen  know  what  >"  -i  i'i-1 
hew  to  say  It.  4  week*'  tern.  s 
18  at  tmm  A  ■galas.  Reaaiyn  II 

MllViOl  RI   AKI'lON  IMM.I 
ilK  tears  largeot  in  the  %\i>rldi 
«m  Walnnt  Sil .  K^N■i^><  CITY,  MO. 


CHH  Kcs   l'i..\.N  i     c'l  iaip-d   '  •!    --"Uo  Head. 

r»r  iea»e  Address  l>R  K.  KERR.  Oardaa 
Grove.  Orange  County.  Calif. 


PEERLKSS  rabbit  hutches;  convenient,  aanl- 
lary     fully    equipped,    prices    low.  freight 
prepaid.     J.    K.    UOLAN.    lUi    E.    Jatb  si.. 
Oakland. 

LIVESTOCK— She«p.  Goats 


IM  RKBRKD   TOtiUENBURCS   from  recenlly 
Imported   stock.     Heavy   mllkera  Kaisea 
under  id-al  i-onditlona.     Sure  to  please.  CA.N- 
TON    (iOA'f   RANCH.    Kedlanda  Calif. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

St  rmOK   RXajSlI  LKVillORNS — INTF.RNATI0>'.\I.L  knowm 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Write  far  mating  Uat        pedigreed  rhicka  and  ka>'  < 
All  .  blx  sold  for  January  and   I'sbruary.     One-i  * 
for  March  axl  .\prll  sold.     llan  liing  ^gga  now  for  ' 
imporlaLion — Itt  la  III  eggs  rscorda. 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Laakenhim,  CaL 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

FlCiS — riantera  of  large  or  amall  acreage  of 
figs  will  fiud  It  lo  their  advantage  and 
profit  lo  get  in  louch  with  a™  We  have 
2110,000  fig  ireca  grown  by  us.  near  -San  Fer- 
nando—Kadota.  Black  Miaaion.  Black  .-^an 
i'edro  and  Brunewlek.  Land  is  to  be  aub- 
divided  this  year  an<l  we  must  move  Ihem. 
KKLSEY  oXf^JRD  SUR.-tERI  KS.  Valley 
Blvd..  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte,  Calif 
I'bonea:  Alhambra.  »HJ1;  Rea.  7HR1  

CO.VCORU  ORAPKVINKS— -We     can  supply 
the  Aorld  with  Kastern  and  Calif  rn.i  c  .n- 
cord    (Plerce-lsabella)   vines  of  I 
grown   by    us   at    Haji  Fernando 
the    money  -  Ml. -r*    '.-r    locallli*-!'  ' 
them      KK  ORl)  NUB.SKl.,..-     .  il 

ly  Blv.l  of     BI     Monie,  callC 

rhones:  A  ■  H;  Rea.  7IHR1  

CHOICK  .\.NU  i..U-.K  HURRY  I'L A.NTS— Red 
Rasfibcrrles.  lilac  k  Raspberrlea  I'urpla 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thnrulesa 
ilacatawas.  .Maiiiiiiulh.  Himalaya,  fhenoin- 
enal  and  Red  Logan.  Kewb.rnes,  Currant* 
Uoosebcrries.  Ten  varieties  of  Slrawberrela 
'Whol-a.ile  and  retail  Send  for  fr»!e  e»'"'og. 
STA.NFXJRD  BBRRT  PlJANT  NCRaBRt. 
Box  724,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


B|!:F0RE  you  buy:  Oet  our  prices  on  tnM 
IT.^-K.  grapevlnea  both  doin.-slic  ri.oted  and 
grafl-d  on  resistant  root,  berry  plants,  elc. 
We  will  save  you  money  in  addition  to  sup- 
plylnn  you  with  fully  guaranteed  atock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  P'"? 
Hat.  Wholesale  and  retail.  J.  *.  illLI-tK  a 
SO.N'S.  Healdsburg.  Calif 


NCP.SF.UY  STOCK  —  Kxcellent  Black  Bartlett 
pear  tiees  at  cut  prices,  while  they  last. 
French  prunes,  peaches,  cots,  plums,  elc. 
Lowered  prices  on  all  alock.  Secure  yonr 
wants  while  they  last.  Reliable  .lock  and 
stock  of  .lualily.  Send  for  planiera  list.  1« 
years  in  bueinesa  „    .         ^  _ 

CAKI.TO.N   .Nt  RSERT  CO..  Carlton,  Oregoa 

KXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  treea: 
alao  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  frnlt  and  nut  I'eea 
Wholeaale  and  retail.  Write  for  pricea. 
RIPON     .NUR3BRY     CO..     P.    O.     Box  IH. 

French  Csmp,  Calif  

KADOTA    Flga— Rooted   trees   and  cuttings; 

our  slock  direct  from  the  urlglnal  Taft 
orchard:  this  Is  the  early  bearing  and  heavy 
tonnage  varety.  RADIUS  a  J-oMKRCt. 
oakdale.  Calif.  


TRK'.-:- 
lir 

appl- 
.NL  R^.Si  l 


■SHRUBS,  guaranteed,  dl- 
Ixiweat    pricoa.  .New. 
Iieach   and    Ohio  beauty 
.„    KKBK.  \M.M.>i>l,AVVN 
.r»jn  Ave  .  Ruchoater,  N  Y. 


Bl  Aia<    M"N'I  KK.\  CRAPES-  We   have  sev- 

'  ^  .....      lit  .  K    M.inokka  grapevines 

,  r  delivery.  KBL- 

^kV  Valley  Blvd. 

:Jn:^   . 

FRUIT   A.ND    OR.NAME.N».\L   TREK* -Most 

complete  line  offered  Souibwesi.  Buy  di- 
rect from  growera  CalaliHt  free  E»P"»» 
paid      Consolidated  Nurserloa.   Houston.  Tea 


FILBKRTS.    CHEST.NLT3.  ^^AL- 
NCTS  our  specialty.  Catalog.  >..  h«  Parsdha 
Prop.     J^LIX   OILLBT  NURSERY.  .Vevada 
tJil>  ^"lll  

Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 


BERRY  PLA.N'T.-J  -  We  Invite  you  lo  visit  our 
thirty-acre  berry  field  and  select  plants  for 
the  coming  spring.  Y  .u  will  i--e  ear  ninsieea 
acre,  of  "Advance  I  .  "  whi.  h  are 
ri,...  when  ollo-r  ».  "till  111  blos- 
K>m  Alao  Loganbe.  -  rl.  a,  red  and 
blackcap  raapberrle<  errles.  Klon- 
dyko  Carolina  and  Progreaiave  Everbearing, 
w'rlte  for  catalog.  Preston  a  Knoll,  Buena 
Pajk.  Cal.  

K\  ERBKARl-Vi 
piun      B-»t  11' 
lib      '  ■ 
tl  ^ 

lee.. 


Strawberry  Planla 
<r  everbearer.   $2  •«  h 


^"hain- 


FOR   SALE — Oregon  Flam   and  Brandywi 

strawberry    pisnta.  »1.00    per  hundred 

17  iO  per  thousan.l.  W.  KELTIIOFF.  Oc. 
dental.  Sononii 


Co.. 


alif. 


MARSHALL  Strawberry  Plants,  IT  per  10*^ 
It  per  J.        Ralston.  Anderson.  CaliC 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


GET  A  wool..  BLAMKKT — Oaaranleed  1»»* 
wool     Pacific  Coast  maaofaclure.  California 
and  Oregon  woola     Blankets  are  plalda  col- 
ana  blua  and  piak.    t)oable  else  t«xis.  price 

postpaid.  »!«  pair-  Andrew  II  Mcliinea. 
''■wool  brnk^-rs.  "  Re.l  Bluff.  California,  .-i.ule- 
taciiou  guaranteed  or  money  rstaad.^ 


FARM   LAND  FOR  SALE 


ATTHHrTION.    HOME  8BBKBR3! 

Wo  are  now  offering  rick,  deep,  black  las  

w  ih  suff,,  i_nt  gravity  and  pump  water  ta 
"'  crop  failure. 

irres.  vinea  grains  and  alfalfa. 
Terms;    10 «    cask  and  tea 
5%   cask,  balance  on  M-raar 
ar„.,ru«ai,uii    plan.      A     W.    SCMUI^TX.  1141 
Broadway,    Freano,  Calif. 


OUR   BACK-TO-LA.ND  I' 

bilious  farmers  a  rea. 
a  farm  on  very  easy  t  ■ 
land ;   deep,    rich,   i  -  -  t 
lion    with   cheap  » 
rail.     water  and 
Write  „wn..r,"^SI 


fruit,    crap-*    nula,  olives   and    alfalla.  < 

Water  fur  irrigation  Fourlr.n  f^ei.     .\a  , 

face  hardpan      »<;  ,..  r  u  ,  ■■  du 

balance  time,  at  »',  ii  OWBiN,  R 
dent  jwner,  Blk  i. 


POULTRY  and  BKi.,.,  ,,:\ilNi;  la  sunay 
C^alifoinla  in  the  iam<.us  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  iKiultry  colony  will  make  ymm  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  lead. 
.Near  laia  Angelea  Write  for  literalur*. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owenamouth.  California. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGB 


MISSION  FARM  ' 

Ira   fine  land, 
well  localed. 

for   dairying   and   ..  .. 

KUtiERS.  Horlingluii  Jci  .  il. 


SOUTH EK.V   OREGON   dairy   ranch   to  trad* 
for  California  iucome  property     vallie  lik^' 
•••;__^BOXJJJ^^a^^ 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUYERS  want  Western   farma  l<«- 
acribe  and  elate  lowest  price.     R    A  Ma- 
NoW.N.  I«;  Wilkinson  Bids,  Omaka.  Naa 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

AI..PAI.PA   SEED — Original   Hairy  Pemiaa. 

When  writing  Male  aiuounl  wanted.  UtU 
TUR.S'KR.  Yuroa,  Anaona.  21  yeajs  ua  tama 
\  alley  Farma 

nLAUlOLUS.  211  large,   mixed  II,   I*  bloom- 
ii.g    siM,    II;    ti    l-rinulinus.    II.     Aak  for 
price  Ust.  C.  O.   JORGB.NSE.N,   Sallnaa  i:allt. 

AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

FORI)  OW.N'ERS,  HK  1  oMFt )RT A BLJt!  Bay 
a  liroooaeite  and  make  a  sedan  ar  coapa  of 
yeur  Ford.  Touring  model.  I1S.&9;  roadster 
I7.»S.  H.  V.  CARTER  CO.,  it  Heale  St..  Saa 
Francisco. 

HELP  WANTED— Instnicuon 

EAK.V  111*  '     I  ~~  '  ~ 

Railway  I 
ani-ed  aftc 
slu.ly    course  ui 
upportuniiiea  w 
Stand.  Business  '. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

I'liJARS — Direct    from    factory.  • 

one  big  beat  bet.  11  it  for  it  Ll>- 
Spona  *V,  inch    i;  •■.r  :.n     rtf^r  .•. 
tic    Ik.      FH  '  ^'  ll«t    Mest  Ilk 

St..  Uept.  O 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHIN&RY 


NEW    and    rebnili    Implements  at   

prieea  Call  aad  see  them.  ARNOTT  * 
CO..  Ill  a.  Lea  Angeles  St.  Los  Aagelaa 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 


^  I  -T'  »v  ■  'PI '  K 


JANUARY   27,  1924 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Real  Boys''  Farm  Develops  Character 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 
 ft  


Lyons  made  134  pounds  of  liutter  In  one 
month,  giving  12.000  pounds  of  milk, 
ontainlng  522  pounds  of  butter  in  142 
iayB. 

Although  the  fair  season  was  many 
nroe.ks  away,  a  number  of  interested 
boys  already  were  at  work  conditioning 
the  animals  destined  to  enter  show 
rings.  The  lads  take  an  intense  inter- 
sst-  in  dairy  work  and  become  greatly 
ittachrd  to  the  animals,  for,  the  ,«nke 
Df  whifh  they  do  not  hesitaf^  to  sacri- 
rice  their  own  personal  comfort. 

BOYS  HOLD  GOOD  POSITIONS 

One.  of  the  boys,  Reni  Bruileau,' 
showed  such  great  ability  and  devotion 
hat  he  was  retained  for  the  position  of 
chiof  herdsman.  Over  100  lioys  have 
t)«!n  trained  in  th<"  Repul>lic  dairy  and 
are,  now  holding  farm  positions.  Six 
B.™  foremen  of  purebred  dairies. 

In  addition  to  agriculture,  the  boys 
are  taught  a  number  of  other  manual 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  weaving,  ma- 
L-hlne.  carpenter  and  electric  work.  Ucg- 
liar  classes  are  held  in  such  subjects  as 
»U1  a.ssisf  in  mastering  the  farm  or 
ihop  work,  the  days  bein^  equally  di- 
ytded  between  work  and  study.  The 
lepublic  is  really  a  manual  arts  high 
ichool.  the  entering  age  limit  being  14 
o  18  ye^rs.  Only  those  who  are  normal 
ind  sound  in  mind  and  body  are  ad- 
nltted. 

In  addition  to  the  class-room  farm 
wildings  and  residence  cottages,  there 
8  a  dining  hall,  laundry,  printery,  hos- 
titaJ,  clubhouse,  government  building 
gj-mnasium.  A  professional  nurse 
charge  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
impty  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Non- 
lectariiin  religious  services  are  held 
iHcb  Sunday  in  the  clubhouse.  The 
itudents  publish  a  monthly  magazine 
Jid  do  job  work.  Parties,  entertain- 
nent.s,  games  and  picnics  form  a  very 
)ron»inent  and  enjoyable  part  of  life  at 
he  Junior  Republic.  Adjoining  the 
;.vinnasium  is  a  large  swimming  pool, 
students  are  rcQUired  to  take  daily 
jhower  baths. 

Three  dozen  persons  are  employed 
o  instruct  and  care  for  the  students, 
who  number  'a  during  the  school  year 
iiid  55  during  vacation.  Part  of  the 
eachers'  salaries  are  paid  with  govern- 
ment money  furnished  under  the  Smith- 
t-Iughes  Act. 

A  unique  and  interesting  feature  of 
he  Republic  is  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, whi<h  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students.  KIcctions  are  hfUl 
very  four  months,  the  boys  filling  all 
lie  offices  of  a  regular  cit.v  govern- 
nent.  \'iol;ilors  of  school  and  civil  laws 
re  tried  before  a  duly  elected  judge, 
who  has  a  .student  clerk  and  peace  iif- 
icers.  Punishment  consists  in  doing 
iiiiusually   hard   or  disagreeable  work. 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tutw 
bine  pumpc.  Motor  and  pump 
head  buiit  into  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  parts 
subject  to  wear,  means  low  first 
COM  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 
No  lubrication  troubles  because 
tfiere  are  no  under-surface  bear- 
ings to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
■upply  of  water  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  15-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101   W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


;  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

■      1»1   W  Julian  Strrrc,  San  Jo«,  Cil. 

'    Wi  w  tend  me  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infor* 

t  mauea  so  tbe  Bcao  Elcctnc  Turbor. 


Ad.t. 


which  Is  dreaded  because  of  the  humil- 
iation which  the  sentence  carries. 
Rarely  do  the  officers  of  the  in.stitution 
find  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  thp 
workings  of  the  Republic  government. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Republic 
averages  about  $70  per  month  for  each 
student.  Parents  pay  as  much  of  this 
as  they  are  able,  the  balance  being  iiiado 
up  by  public  spirited  individuals  an<l 
societiej=.  Small  sums  are  received 
sometimes  from  county  courts  whose 
wards  become  citizens  of  the  Reiiublii'. 

"The  value  of  the  work  to  the  com- 
munity," explained  Mr.  Messcr.  "coiisi.slK 
in  changing  boys  who  are  liabilities  into 
as.sets.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  worth  of  this  operation  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  in  any  other  way.  Single 
criminals  liave'  co.st  the  country  as 
much  as  our  entire  institution,  which 
has  turned  out  hundreds  of  useful,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

■We  receive  more  calls  for  farm  work- 
ers than  we  are  able  to  supply.  Boys 
earn  $25  a  month  and  board  in  the 
country-,  while  mechanical  workers 
sometimes  start  at  $18  a  week." 

-After  seeing  the  splendid  work  the 
.Tunior  Republic  is  doing,  visitors  inva- 
riably think  of  a  numlxT  of  boys  who 
would  be  benefited  greatly  by  spending 
a  year  or  two  working  and  playing, 
learning  and  developing  at  the  big  farm 
home  and  school.  There  is  a  long  and 
constantly  lengthening  waiting  list. 

"Two  things  whi<-h  the  public  gener- 
ally does  not  understand,"  Mr.  Messer 
pointed  out.  "are  that  additional  contri- 
butions would  make  it  i)ossible  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  population  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  ihut  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  institution.  .Mr.s.  Mcrlo  Smith  ol 
-New  York,  feels  that  California  people 
should  relieve  her  of  the  necessity  of 
making  further  contril)utions.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  willing  and  able  to  continue 
licr  donations,  if  it  is  nece.ssarv,  but 
feels  that  her  gifts  should  go  to  worthv 
enterprises  nearer  home.'- 

Jlrs.  Eldridge  Fowler  of  Pa.sadena  is 
another  prominent  patron  of  the  Re- 
public. She  maintains  a  beautiful 
country  home  adjoining  the  Republic 
farm.  Here  many  distinguished  visitors 
w;ho  come  to  investigate  the  Republic 
are  entertained.  Kducators  and  s.,cial 
y.orkers  unite  in  giving  high  praiso  to 
the  methods  of  this  famous  -school. 

Guineas  Good  Meat 

LJaVE  you  ever  eaten  roast  or  fried 
guinea  fowl?  If  not,  you  ve  mis-«e(l 
a  treat.  A  Tulare  County  fruit  grower 
keeps  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  inter- 
esting birds.  He  hutches  guinea  eggs 
under  hens  every  year,  with  verv  liule 
trouble. 

"There  are  Just  two  critical  periods 
in  the  lives  of  the  youngsters."  he 
points  out-^"one  just  after  they  are 
liaiched  and  another  when  they  com- 
mence to  feather.  Like  turkey  poults 
they  must  be  protected  from  damp- 
ness and  chill  at  these  times." 

Guineas  are  a  bit  noisy,  but  are  good 
guardians  of  other  fowls  for  this  rea- 
son. At  the  approach  of  a  hawk  or 
coyote,  they  set  up  a  terrific  .squawk- 
ing. They  have  been  called  "the  po- 
licemen of  the  barn.t-ard." 

The  young  ones,  scuttling  about  tht- 
weeds  or *undergrowth.  look  for  all  the 
world  like  quail.  The  mature  birds 
fly  considerably,  but  do  not  leave  the 
home  place.  They  often  soar  over  the 
barn  or  alight  on  the  root  tree.  They 
are  attractive  to  ha\e  about  a  farm. 

On  this  particular  ranch,  the  guineas 
run  with  th.e  chickens  and  mostly  take 
<are  of  themselves.  They  furnish  a 
lot  of  delicious  meat.  whicJl  cuts  the 
cost  of  living  and  gives  the  family  a 
bit  of  "game"  when  more  ordinary 
dishes  fail  to  tempt  the  appetite.  The 
flesh  of  the  guinea  has  a  slight  gamey 
flavor,  hut  by  most  persons  would  be 
mistaken  Jor  extra  good  i'hicken,  or 
even  rabbit. — A,  J.  M- 


Poultry  Feeding  Tests 

B.  GORDON,  a.ssistant  Los  An- 
geles  County  farm  adviser,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wrong  con- 
clusions might  be  drawn  from  a  su- 
perficial inspection  of  the  report  of 
pcniltry  feeding  tests  conducted  dur- 
ing the  p'ast  year  at  the  Pomona  Farm 
Bureau    Kgg  Laying  Contest. 

"The  difference."  he  -s;i.vs.  "in  the 
number  of  ecgs  laid  by  Pen  No.  1  and 
Pen  No.  .S  -was  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
fact  that  no  green  feed  was  given  the 
latter,  rather  than  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  protein  -the  No.  1  birds 
were  fed  dried  skim  milk,  while  the 
others  received  meat  scraj). 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw 
correct  conclusiims  from  this  report," 
Gordon  points  out.  "without  taking, into 
consideration  all  the  v;irious  factors 
bearing  on  the  morl.ility.  production 
co.sts  and  other  conditions  aff(<tin^ 
the  experiment." 

A  copy  of  the  com)>lete  report  can 
be  obtained  Y\y  av)pi>  int--  to  th^  Farm 
Adviser,  Hall  of  R<  •  '    s  Angeles. 


penny  aday  pa- 
cow  invested  inj 
KOWKARE  worh  wonders 


poor  milker  costs  just  as  much  to  house,  feed  and 
care  for  as  a  good  pioducer.  For  this  reason  just  a  slight 
increase  in  the  milk  yield  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
net  profit.  Dairy  experts  say  an  increase  of  W/o  in  the 
milk  yield  will  double  the  profit. 

How  important  it  is,  then  to  g'et  from  your  cows  every 
pint  of  milk  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  chief  cause  —  almost  the  only  cause  —  of  poor 
milkers  is  the  condition  of  their  health.  Particularly  the 
health  of  the  milk-tnaking  organs. 

Kow-Kare,  the  famous  cow  medicine  and  conditioner, 
arts  directly  on  the  milk-producing  organs.  It  tones  up 
the  genital  and  digestive  functions,  makes  them  sturdy 
and  active.  More  milk  and  better  health  must  result. 
Feed  Kow-Kare  one  week  out  of  each  moiith  (a  table- 
spoonful  twice  a  day)  and  the  result  wi\l  surprise  you. 

For  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours.  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc,  Kow-Kare  has  a  well-earned  reputation.  No  dairy 
barn  should  be  without  it.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has 
been  the  chief  reliance  of  thousands  of  dairymen,  when 
tows  are  sick. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Write  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  It  is  full 
of  information  valuable  to  cow  owners. 

DAIRY  ASS0CI/1.T10N  CO.,  Inc.     Lyndonrille,  Vt. 

cTWat**'*  of  Grange  Garget  Remedy.  Bae  Balm. 
American  Horse  Tooic  aod  Horec  ComJort 


ilnpro/ihUiCdws 
are  q/Un  sick  with- 

Watch  tlie  milk  pail  rloa^ 
ly  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
yield  indiratea  the  health 
condition  of  the  cow  A 
cow  may  look  well,  yet  be 
suffering  from  sluceish'dl- 
Beetive  or  eenital  organs. 
Kow-Kare  acta  directly  on 
these  organs.  Its  use  re- 
elorea  normal  milk  yield 
and  enables  the  cow  to 
throw  off  disease. 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 

LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Wholesale   Distributors  of   Kow-Kare  and   Bag   Balm  for  California 

lOOO  EGGS 

In  EVERY  HEN 


If  You  Keep  Chickens 

CUT  THIS  OUT 


"Thf  KTi-ft  trouble  wiih  ihc  ]ioultr.v  bust- 
ne.sj*  has  always  hven  that  th'«;  layinK  life  <>( 
a  hf  n  was  too  short."  .says  Henry  Tr;i  f for<l. 
International  IN.ullry  Expert  and  Brcf<Ier, 
for  nearly  jt-ighlfen  years  Krlitoi^  of  rnullry 
JJuccess. 

The  average  pullet  layi<  l.'>0  ej?KS.  If  kept 
the  second  year,  she  may  lay  ItMJ  mure. 
Then  she  goes  to  market.  Yet,  it  has  been 
»ci'-niific»lly  established  that  every  ^lullet 
is  born  or  hatched  with  ov(m-  one  thousand 
minute  e^K  Roiiiis  in  her  Jf>'9tem — and  wfll 
lay  them  on  a  hi^ihly  profitable  baste  ov**r 
a  period  of  lour  to  six  years*  lime  If  givf*n 
.proper  care. 

H(»w  to  work  to  cet  lOfin  ep^js  fn-m 
every  hen ;  how  to  jret  pullets  laying  early : 
how   to   make  the  old   hens  lay  like  pullets; 


ht.w  to  keep  up  heavy  e^-jr  production  all 
thr<tU):,h  c  old  winter  mont  Us  when  eggs  ar« 
hiKhetn:  triple  egg  prMtducUon :  make  stack- 
er hen.s  hui«tle.  T)ie«**  and  many  other 
ntoney  making  poultry  .-ecreis  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Tra  fiord's  '•lOno  KCiO  HEN"  .system 
of  poultry  raising,  one  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  lo  any  reader  o| 
this  imper  who  keeps  six  hens  or  more.  Kvk* 
should  go  to  H  didlar  c»r  more  n  dozen  Lhia 
winter.  This  means  bi^  profit  to  the  poul* 
try  keeper  who  gets  the  ejrgs.  Mr.  Trnf- 
ford  tells  how.  If  you  keep  rhickens  an<l 
want  them  to  make  money  for  you.  rut  ,  ou* 
this  ad  and  send  it  wlh  your  name  and 
address  tu  Her  ry  Trafford.  Suite  ln:»l  F, 
Herald  Hldg.,  Binghainlon.  N.  Y..  an-l  a 
free  copy  nf  "The  1000  EG(3  HEX"  will  b# 
sent   by  ret  urn   ma  i  1. 


The  Jubilee  for  Results 


5^ 


INCUBATOR 


.THE  JUBILEE  CO.  ' 

Box  9-B,  Sunnyvarr  Ave..  Sunnyvale.  CnJ. 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  new  Jubilee 
Bulletin. 


Kamc  

Ad<lref»5_ 


Profits  from  baby  chicks  depend  upon  s 
hiehperccntauc  of  hatch  and  a  high  auol' 
ity  of  chick.  A  Jubilee  gives  you  both. 

Jubilee's  Orlfinal  Hot  Water  Sf stem  fs 

.itill  tlie  best.  Jubik-i  5  method  ol  Moisture  CAmit»il 
insures cx.Kily  the  rmht  amouor  of  moisture  at  all 
times.  Jubilee's  System  of  VVntilatioo  provides 
plenty  of  r>xvBen  for  th'-  cscs  and  uxynen  is  lilc  to 
baby  chioks  in  tho  hatchmi!! 
A  new  combination  hatohing-and-turn- 

ing  tray  increases  the  ca|-«cny  ol  ihe  I  ll-rsx  itviu- 
bator  ti)  I^O-eBB,o'hcr  sue*  in  proforiion,  and  saves 
the  Cfvst  of  an  extra  set  ot  trays. 
The  new  extra-size  oil  tank  requires  hut 

one  rehihni:  durine  the  entire  i"<rit>d  ol  the  ha:ch. 
New  linoleum  lop  prevents  .scratchinif  and  s.\'e8 
heat.  New  type  snaps  hold  the  diKirs  eitn  ticht. 
Many  other  new  improvements.  Four  sizes  to  meet 
all  re'.|i|]reni<*it8. 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  ncwButletm 
which  de>cribesthc  enure  jubilee  line  and  show',  you 
how  to  h.ive  bif  hai.  iut  „i  baby  chicks.  Al'O.  a.sk 
about  Jubilee  Hot  Water  Brooders  and  Electric  Incu- 

THE  JUBILEE  CO. 
OB  Saaayvatc  A»c.  Suitnyvale,  Calltornia 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JANUARY    27.  1924 


ROOTS  jre  the  key  to  the 
worth  of  your  tree  —  the  suc- 
cess of  your  orchard.  Our 
nurseries  are  located  on  loll 
that  grows  hardy  trees  with 
well  branched,  fibrous  roots; 
inunune  trom  alt  root  diseases. 


Buy  Bergtholdt 

Guaranteed  Trees 


"For  »ny  tree  that  may  prove  untrue  to  name, 
we  agree  to  refund  to  you  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  ten  times  the  price  you  paiiJ  for  the 

tree.  ** — extrtut from^uarantte  frinted in  tur  ca/alag. 

Don't  gamble  this  year  with  "cheap"  trees. 
They're  too  expensive  in  the  end.  Pay  the 
few  pennies  extra  for  profit  insurance. 

Bergtholdt  trees — the  product  of  30  years' 
experience — arepropogated  from  proved  par- 
entage only.  Buds  and  scions  are  furnished 
and  certified  by  the  California  Nurserymen's 
Selection  Association. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  catalog.  Get 
all  the  facts.  Don't  take  chances. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California 

 ft- III} 


The  JOHNSON  TRACKPULL  for 
FORDSON  TRACTORS 


Th»  Johnson  Track 
Add«d  to  lh«  Pordson 
convarta  U  into  a  higrhly 
efficient  2-ton  "muley" 
type  tractor  of  14  h.  p. 
d  r  a  w  b  a  r  efficiency. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Writa 
for  Special  Folder,  aim 
If r vine  n^me  of  nearest 
Fordson  <1ealer 

Dixon,  Griswold  &  Co. 

Fordson  Implements 

140-44  N.   Lm  AbkIo  St.. 
Lm  AnialM.  Calif. 


Clutch  Controlled.     Turns  Short. 


I  he  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corporation 

SlPiac  Street,  Hew  York 
yssi  nissioa  Street  San  FniMlsca,  California 

BOI  25 

Land  cl<: Aline  an  eaxy, 
one-iBAn  jub — big 
stumps  puUed  dean 
with  this  wonder - 
ful  macAioe, 


/^^S        HAND  OR  MOR5E- POWER 

(14  Stump  Pull 


er 


HAND 


Write  for  cataloga  and  free  book  on  land  cleaiinf. 


Our  Big; 

Plant  BooM 


.  Ib  just  off  the  preM  aod  we  are  anxious  to 
send  you  a  FREE  copy.  It  contaiiu  64  paftes 
and  descnboa  200  varieties  of  fruit  tre«s  and 
vines,  and  over  1000  different  kinds  of  orn^ 

•  menta  plants. 

.Send  for  your  copy  today. 

tales,  CaltferoU 


Fruit  Tree  and  Berry 
Catalog  Being 
Distributed  Free 


Copy  Will  Be  Mailed  to  Any 
Reader  of  This  Publica- 
tion on  Request. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  .-iize.s  in  slofk 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


FOR  SALE 

New  Lauson  Tractor 

MODEL  15-30 
$1600  f.  o.  b.  Minden,  Nevada. 

C.  O.  D.  GARAGE  CO. 

Minden,  Nevada 


Thus  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  matter  of  setting  out 
Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 
shouhl  receive  attention.  Of  espe- 
cial iiitere.st  at  this  time,  therefore, 
is  the  announcement  that  one  of  the 
oldest  nurstries  in  California,  es- 
tablished for  more  than  30  years, 
is  issuing  a  catalog  covering:  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Rhubarb 
Seeds,  etc.,  which  contains  a  fund 
of  valuable  information  and  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everv^ 
one  contemplating  sct^ng  ouT" 
trees  or  plants. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  any  reader  of  this  publication 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  this  catalog  abso- 
lutely free,  and  without  the  slightest 
obligation,  by  simply  making  request 
of  the  Wagner  Nurseries.  "Originators 
of  ^iant  Winter  and  Panama  Rhu- 
barb," Dept.  O,  2491  East  Colorado  St., 
Pasadena.  Calif.  Send  for  your  copy 
today,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 


When  Answ'ering  Advertisements  Please  Mention 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Poultry  Advertising 

(Continued  jrom  Page  S) 


but  popular  as  well.  Schaefer  se- 
cured a  mating  of  the  Royal  Rus- 
sian Orloff  Turken.s  and  after  breed- 
ins  improvements  he  introduced  them 
on  the  Coast.  By  proper  advertising 
he  has  worked  up  an  independent  tra<le 
which  has  been  exceptionaly  profltable. 

There  may  be  many  other  breeders 
who  have  stock  which  can  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  successful  ones  list- 
ed, but  which  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  form 
of  advertising. 

SANTA  CRUZ'  BXPERIKNCK 

Santa  Cruz  has  come  to  the  front  as  a 
poultry  center  l)y  the  egg-laying  con- 
test, which  also  serves  as  a  medium  of 
advertising  for  the  breeder.  The  Breed- 
ers' .Association  f>f  Santa  Cruz,  although 
just  -started,  is  serving  as  a  big  adver- 
tising lever  for  the  breeders  of  that 
section. 

In  F'etaluma,  the  egg  show,  newspaper 
advertising  and  t"he  work  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  doing  much  to 
build  up  that  section  as  a  commercial 
egg  center.  So  far.  however.  IKtle  has 
lieen  done  to  promote  breeding  work 
except  the  cockerel  auction  sales,  the 
accredited  hatchery  idea  and  -the  egg- 
la.ving  contests. 

Every  shipment  of  eggs  or  poultry 
should  contain  in  large  letters  the  name 
of  the  poultry  farm  from  which  the 
shipment  Is  made.  Jt  would  surprise 
one  to  know  the  number  of  inquiries 
made  by  those  who  have  been  favor- 
ably impressed  with  a  shipment  ob- 
served in  transit. 

COLONIES  USE  PUBLICITY 

The  Charles  Weeks  poultry  colonies, 
the  Petaluma  poultry  district,  the  Rio 
Linda  project  and  other  poultry  proj- 
ects owe  their  success  largely  to  adver* 
tising.  While  it  is  true  that  no  matter 
how  much  advertising  is  done  in  the 
poultry  game,  unless  quality  is  back 
of  the  advertising,  success  cannot  be 
obtained  for  long,  it  is  also  true  that  if 
the  quality  Is  not  made  known,  then 
the  first  step  toward  success  cannot  be 
taken. 

The  poultrymen  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  hens,  who 
cackle  to  adverti.se  the  fact  that  they 
have  laid  their  eggs.  The  old.  reliable 
hen  lets  the  world  know  that  she  has 
done  her  share  and  it  is  up  to  the  pro- 
ducer to  inform  the  public  that  ho  has 
her  products  on  the  market.  Why  sit 
back  quietly  when  there  is  really  some- 
thing to  crow  about? 


Imitates  Sun  Maid 

THAT  Kuropean  packers  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  puhlicity  and 
distribution  of  the  Sun  Maid  ,  R.iisin 
Growers  is  indicated  by  a  communica- 
tion from  J.  Grass,  former  Merced 
County  farm  adviser,  now  in  Europe. 

Grass  recently  forwarded  to  J.  L. 
Quail,  present  Merced  County  Agent, 
a  replica  of  the  little  5-cent  .Sun  Maid 
package— an  exact  imitation  as  to  size 
.md  color,  but  adorned  with  the  trade- 
marked  phoiogniph  of  a  beautiful 
Senorila  instead  of  our  famous  "Sun 
Maid"  girl. 

Although  part  of  the  lettering  is  In 
Spanish,  the  word  "Raisins'  and  other 
lettering  appears  in  English,  which 
observers  brand  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  European  con- 
sumer. The  quality  of  the  contents  is 
said  to  have  be*n  ver>-  poor,  which 
.some  local  officials  regard  as  a  se- 
rious reflection  upon  the  Sun  Maid 
good  name. 

Grass  added  that  he  had  fouml 
plenty  of  first  quality  American  dried 
fruit  in  European  consuming  centers 
and  that  all  the  California  brands  were 
to  be  seen. 


The  New 

BULLETINS 


AMONG  new  bulletins  and  circulars 
issued  by  the  T.'nited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  fol- 
lowing are  deserving  of  special  mejitiun. 
They  may  be  obtained  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Division  of  Publications.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washln.gton, 
I>.  C.    Order  by  number: 

NumbT 

Bfff    Cattle    Barna   ijio 

Diseawa  of   A<JuU    Beea   2M7 

Bft»rt    of    Kredinc    Qreen    Alfalfft  and 

Ore«n  Corn  on  Flavor  and  Odor  of 

Milk   1N» 

Oahliai   fc^r   the   Home   i]70 

Thp  foltowfnc  may  be  obtained   from  tb« 
['nivprsity  of  t'alifornia.  Berkeley: 
\Dalyzinr  the  <^itrua  Orchard  by  Meara 

of    Simple    Tree    Records   XCC 

\Tnoado   Culture   In    CaMfomla   ><S 

Bacterial    r>*»comf>oaillon   ot  Ollvea  Dur- 

IHK   IMi-kllne   ^   ><• 


Big  Seed  Catalog 
Ready  for  Growers 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Company  of  Loa 
Angeles  Issues  Big  Annua!  Book 
for    Free  Distribution 


The  Morris  A  Snow  Seed  Company 
of  Los  Angelas,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  seed  houses  in  California,  has 
Just  issued  it«  1924  catalog.  '  ^e  new 
and  enlarged  book  contains  i  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  to  or- 
cha/^ists,  raoehers,  gardeners  and 
growers  generally.  The  big  book  la 
really  a  manual  because  of  the  "Hints 
on  Growing"  which  presents  valiiabl* 
information  on  spraying,  fumigating, 
.fertilizing  and  use  of  insecticides.  It 
tells  how  and  when  to  stow  seeds  and 
set  out  plants  for  best  results,  and  ex- 
plains the  correct  use  of  tools  and  im- 
plements. Notes  on  marketmg,  telling 
how.  when  and  where  to  buy  and  sell 
to  advantiige  are  another  feature  o( 
thi»  1924  volume. 

The  big  catalog  contains  64  pages 
and  has  more  than  loO  Illustrations.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  t>oolc 
of  its  kind  ever  issued  In  the  Southwest. 
The  company  announces  that  a  copy  of 
the  book  will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of 
this  paper  who  write  for  It.  The  address 
of  the  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Company- 
Is  0-4.'!9  South  Main  Street,  Ix)s  An- 
geles. Calif. 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Sii4»:  6.  7.  S.  \0, 
12  and  ISinchas 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tur- 
bine pumps.  Motor  and  pump 
head  built  into  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  parts 
subject  to  wear  means  low  first 
cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because 
there  are  no  under-surface  bear- 
ings to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
supply  of  water  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  15-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


;  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

.  191  W.  j.iiun  Strttt,  San  Jok.CjI. 

I  Pleas'  wnd  me  your  new  p<jmp  catalog  with  infa 

•  outioQ  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 

■ 

I  Name  


•  AddreM. 


SELLING  FINE  TAILORING 


Earn  cuh  prvftts  In  takinv  orden  far 

oar  nn«  tAJlorinf  from  ftiocHli  aaJ  nvirhbon 
%%%  t*  SM  ■  w*«lu  aJl  or  ipv*  tiM.  W«  deUnv 
or<l«n  »nd  coUrct, 

Oar  ^Iftuy  oatAt  poTlt  ord«n  qvlek.  m  alsMs 
Clevrr.  new,  «fff«r«ftt  from  kJI  oth«n.  <Wt  fr«« 

booki«t  tolling  bow  to  mak« 
Wrm^W^Wn  Monry  Uklns  ordcn.  tou  il  b« 
■  ■^■■^  deliffhUd  wi(h  oar  •utfii  and  ow 
UtMt  tow  prieM.  Frv«  cloth  m\mp\-%  V  x  2^  .*bta»- 
tiful  faahitin  •tflri,  all  in  das^r  Buckram  rovrri 
witb  snap  faatvner.  a  knorkuut  for  Making  Bl^ 
Moner.     UmiteJ  lupplr.  writ*  as  at  onc^-. 


When  answering  advertisemenU 
'pUa.se  mention  this  paper. 
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Showers  Makes  Things  Hum  in  Madera  County 


ITH  cream  checks  averaging 
1900  a  month,  hog  sales  )350 
and  sales  of  calves  $280,  the 
income  of  Carleton  Farms  Is 
paying  the.  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  ranch,  two 
years  from  the  time  the  800- 
acre  tract  was  acquired  as  raw  land 
And  it  la  fortunate  this  Is  the  case, 
admits  Professor  F.  F.  Showers,  rather 
grimly.  This  is  why:  Last  October, 
owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  E.  G 
Barrows  of  l^ns  Angeles,  the  wealthy 
benefactor  who  gave  the  land  to  his 
Minnesota  alma  mnter,  all  outside 
financial  aid  ceased  and  the  ranch  was 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources. 

This  might  not  have  been  so  serious 
If  it  had  been  expected,  but  Professor 
'Showers,  who  manages  the  farm  for 
the  educational  institution,  had  been 
promised  $30,000  for  development  and 
had  made  all  his  plans  accordingly. 
That  the  unforeseen  circumstances  did 
not  amount  to  a  catastrophe  is  indeed 
a  tribute  to  his  foresight,  good  fudge- 
.nent  and  energy. 

What  Shower?  has  accomplished  in 
80  short  a  time  Is  Indeed  remarkable. 
In  addition  to  a  full  complement  of 
modern  buildings,  completely  equipped, 
Carleton  Farms  has  a  fine  irrigation 
system,  with  three  electrically -driven 
pumping  plants,  sixty  acres  of  ^orchard 
and  vineyard,  and  nearly  100  acres  of 
alfalfa.  Barley  is  raised  on  the  re- 
maining acreage.  The  dairy  herd  con- 
sists of  more  than  seventy-five  Hol- 
steins  of  the  highest-producing  blood, 
and  (n  connection  with  the  dairy,  a 
fine  herd  of  Duroc -Jersey  hogs  is 
maintained. 


Backs  Theory  ff^t'th  Experience 

WHEJN  Carleton  College  (Minnesota)  received  as  an  endowment  gift. 
800  acres  of  California  land.  President  Cowling  of  that  institution, 
sent  the  head  of  its  Animal  Husbandry  Department  'to  make  an  Inspec- 
tion and  report  on  possibilities  for  development. 

The  visitor  saw  opportunities  that  many  native  sons  had  over- 
looked, and  returned  so  enthusiastic  that  he  was  commissione4  to  devel- 
op a  modem  ranch  In  tne  newly-acquired  property.  That  was  a  little 
over  two  years  ago.  Now  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
who  hasn't  felt  the  uplift  of  Professor  Showers'  enthusiasm  and  mag- 
netism that  person  has  missed  a  real  experience. 

By  ALBERT  J  MASON 


in  trying  to  produce  market  hogs  of 
the  medium  size  and  smooth  type  now 
in  demand  by  packers. 

Strange  to  relate,  however,  both  the 
swine  enterprise  and  the  dairy  were 
started  over  the  protest  of  some  of 
Showers"  associates  and  advisers,  who 
maintained  he  was  entering  a  fruit 
country  and  therefore  should  go  in  for 
horticulture. 

Showers  compromised  by  setting  out 
twrnty  acres  of  peaches,  twenty  of 
apricots  and  twenty  of  vines. .  Gophers 
and  other  pests  have  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  this  branch  of 
the  farm  activities,  but  most  of  the 
young  trees  now  have  psissed  the 
"dangerous  age,"  and  prospects  are 
good  for  fruit  production. 

"But."  points  out  the  manager 
"what  if  I  had  not  started  the  dairy 
and  hog  department  and  had  been  sit- 
ting back  waiting  for  fruit  to  come 
info  bearing  when  our  income  stopped 
last  fall?  Where  would  we  be  now? 
I  have  never  yet  met  a  man  who  put 
all  his  eggs  into  one  basket  and  made 
a  real  sucoess.  I  am  afraid  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  a  tendency  to  do 
this. 

"DIVERSIFY,"  WARNS  SHOWERS 

"Minnesota  as  a  grain  state  once 
faced  this  problem.  Then  the  wheat 
yield  fell  to  four  bushels  per  acre  and 
It  was  impossible  to  make  money. 
Minnesota  now  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  her  dairy  Industry,  and  for  a 
time  In  that  State,  the  dairymen  were 
the  only  farmers  who  could  go  to  the 
banks  and  borrow  money. 

^  "Moreover,  the  average  crop  yield 
now  Is  increasing  instead  of  decreas- 
ing. I  fear  if  they  are  not  careful,  San 
Joaquin  ranchers  will  soon  be  doing 
what  Los  Angeles  County  and  Santa 
Cruz  County  farmers  are  doing — ship- 
ping In  large  quantities  of  expensive 
fertillBer." 

And   Professor  Showers  emphasized 


notary  Ciub,  he  said:  ■'rtje  »an  Joa- 
quin Valley  is  the'  best  dairy  oistrict 
in  America,  and  I  have  visited  every 
State  In  the  Union  making  a  study  of 
dairy  conditions.  Feed>  can  be  raised 
cheaper  and  average  milk  yields  are 
higher.  The  cost  of  production  of  but- 
^•rfat  Is  lower  per  pound  here,  I  think, 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States.  We  cut  our  alfalfa  seven 
times.  That  alone  would  be  consid- 
ered amaelng  In  the  Middle  West»" 

The  enthusiastic  manager  of  Carle- 
ton Farm  points  out  the  opportunities 
for  gaining  Independence  in  the  great 
valley.  "With  twenty  acres,  thirty 
hogs  and  15  cowa  any  man.  who  is 
willing  to  work  and  who  can  raise 
alfalfa  and  barley  should  make  a  liv- 
ing and  get  ahead,"  he  insists.  "There 
an  Immediate  Income  from  the  cows; 
the  hogs,  fed  largely  on  skim  milk, 
soon  develop  Into  money,  and  there  Is 
a  rood  demand  for  veal  calves.  With 
tand  bought  at  the  right  price  (and 
there  M  plenty  of  it  avaiUble),  an  ade- 
qa»te  supply  of  Irrigating  water  and 
willingness  to  work,  such  a  man  will 
find  a  comparatively  quick.  If  not  an 
eaey  road,  to  success.  I  have  been 
trying  to-  sell  the  people  of  Merced 
tXttinty  on  their  own  district,"  he 
MMed  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent 
*mt  to  the  ranch,  as  he  departed  to 
Keep  another  speaking  engagement  In 
a  nearby  town. 

T'he  Carleton  Farm  is  located  In  the 
ChowchllU  tract,  about  fifteen  mlleA 
from  Chowchllta  and  the  same  dis- 
Unce  from  Merced.  The  visitor  Is  Im- 
prrmtd  at  once  by  Its  apparent  new- 
and  at  the  same  time  lu  com- 
****"»«••■  ailmpseii  of  •  handsome  Hol- 
■telna  In  the  bam  lota  and  pastures  are 
■een  from  the  road. 

And.  In  fact.  Showers  haa  some  of 
the  best  animals  In  the  State.  At  a 
recent  siile,  three  yourig  bulls  averaged 


his  statements  with  vigorous  gestures. 
He  is  both  emphatic  and  diplomatic — 
an  unusual  combination — and  punctu- 
ates his  remarks^  with  shafts  of  keen 
wit,  which,  together  with  his  opti- 
mism, have  made  him  much  in  demand 
as  a  speaker  at  public  gatherings. 

Our  prediction  for  Madera  County  Is 
— "Showers,  and  warmer;" 


>112,  each  carrying  50  per  qent  of  the 
blood   of   King   Segls   Pontiac  Count, 
said  to  have  produced   more  record 
breaking  heifers  than  any  other  sire. 

A  son  of  the  "Count,"  recently 
shipped  West  from  the  Minnesota  farm 
of  the  pchool.  is  Colonel  Abbekirk 
Pontiac.  Segis.  whose  dam  was  Tidy 
Abbekirk  Princess  Gazelle,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  1227  pounds  of  butter  and  27,447 
pounds  of  milk. 

Carleton  College  also  owns  Major 
Petertje  Ormsby,  son  of  Sir  Petertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes,  whose  dam  was 
Bess  Mercedes  Korndyke,  a  $10,000 
cow. 

By  testing  and  the  practice  of  the 
most  up-to-date  dairy  methods.  Show- 
ers is  bringrlng  about  a  steady  im- 
provement in  production.  The  fine 
milking  bam  undoubtedly  has  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  ready  ac- 
cUmatiEation  of  the  herd  and  the  quick 
and  satisfactory  results  secured  under 
California  conditions.  The  upfler  por- 
tion is  arranged  with  lattice  work  for 
ventilation. 

The  bam  la  equipped  with  two  rows 
of  Iron  stanchions,  feed  being  dls- 
trtVuted  from  a  cart  at  the  center.  The 


cement  floor  slopes  to  drains.  Into 
which,  by  means  of  a  powerful  stream 
of  water,  all  manure  and  refuse  Is 
flushed  and  thus  carried  through  an 
eight-inch  pipe  to  a  sump  beneath  a 
large  cement  standptpe.  More  water, 
entering  direct  from  one  of  the  Itri- 
gating  pumps  through  a  sand-trap,  is 
let  Into  the  sump,  the  pressure  chum-  , 
ing  the  mass  so  that  it  is  broken  up- 
into  small  particles  and  in  liquid  form, 
may  be  conveyed  through  the  under- 
ground pipes  to  any  desired*  field  or 
to  the  orchards.  , 

MACHINERY    HANDLES  GRAIN 

Large  quantities  of  barley  are  raised, 
and  the  most  modem,  labor-saving 
equipment  has  been  Installed  for  han- 
dling the  grain  in  bulk.  Elevated  to 
an  upper  bin.  it  is  brought  down  by 
gravity  to  a  grinder  and  the  ground 
grain  again  Is  taken  to  the  upper  floor 
by  means  of  an  elevator,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  feed  car  through  a  chute 
as  needed.    Electric  power  is  used. 

The  excess  grain,  together  with 
skim  milk  and  paature.  goes  into  porli 
— an  important  side  line.  Showers  be- 
lieves in  the  Duroc-JerMy  breed  and 


Importing  Much  Wool 

IN  spite  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  Imports 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1923.  were  more  than  double  those  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  amount- 
ing to  525.000.000  pounds,  which  was 
double  the  amount  of  wool  grown  In 
the  United  States.  There  was  10  per 
cent  more  wool  In  this  country  last 
summer  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  re- 
ported that  spring  woolen  goods  will  be 
10  to  12  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  last  spring. 


Prefers  Woo(i  Barn  Floors 

D WIGHT  G.  FRENCH,  a  very  suc- 
cessful swine  breeder  of  Tulare 
County,  prefers  wood  floors  to  concrete 
in  his  farrowing  house  althoueh  he  has 
both.  Concrete  In  some  ways  Is  more 
convenient  and  more  eaaily  cleaned,  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  colder  in  winter  and 
that  is  a  bad  thing  for  sows  with  young 
pigs.  Concrete  is  cooler  in  summer, 
but  its  advantages  are  not  enough  to 
make  up  for  winter's  chill,  he  main- 
tains.—TULARE  FARMER. 

[Bdltor's  Note — Many  stockmen  now  pre- 
fer wood  floor*  laid  over  concrete,] 

SCRUB  CAUSES  $1000  LOSS 

A  Kentucky  farmer  estimates  that  a 
fcrub  boar  caused  a  loss  of  $1000,  that 
being  the  difference  between  the  prices 
received  for  the  progeny  of  12  sows 
bred  to  the  scrub  and  a  purebred  airf . 


In  9pite  of  bonanza  specialty  crops,  dairy  cows 
and  alfcUfa  are  the  standbys  of  Arizona  agri- 
ctdture.  the  basis  of  farm  prosperity. 


Cotton  onee  more  looks  good  to  Aris4ma  farm- 
ers, because  of  present  high  prieef.  Maricopa's 
1923  farm  products  were  valued  at  $22,000,000. 
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Hard  Work  and  Pigeons  Feathered  His  Nest 


PON  viewing  the  great  King 
pigeon    lofts,    the  beautiful 
residence,   the   family  auto- 
mobllea    and    all    the  other 
evidences  of  prosperity  which 
greet     him    at  California's 
largest  "bird  farm,"  the  vis- 
itor finds  it.  difficult  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  Just  sixteen  years 
ago  the  owner  was  struggling  to  nmke 
both  ends  meet  at  a  small  salary  in 
the  city. 

It  is  the  old  but  ever-new  story  of 
a  boyhood  hobby  which  developed  into 
a  successful  business.  King  has  al- 
ways loved  pigeons,  but  he  got  his  first 
insight  into  their  commercial  possi- 
bilities while  reading  meters  for  a  L<oa 
Angeles  public  utilities  company. 

At  that  time  "homers"  were  the 
craze,  the  homing  birds  being  raised 
for  squab  production  as  well  as  sport. 
Finding  that  he  had  a  common  interest 
with  the  owner  of  one  house  which  he 
visited  on  his  round  of  duties,  young 
King  was  Invited  to  inspect  the  back 


Famous  Alameda  County  Squab  Ranch  Makes 
Real  Money  for  Fortunate  Owner 

DO  you  know  that  California  has  one  of  the 
largrest  pigeons  farms  in  the  world?  It  b  located 
at  Hayward,  and  the  average  "population"  of  the  lofts 
is  nrwre  than  15,000  birds.  The  proprietor,  C.  R.  King, 
enjoys  a  weekly  cash  income  from  his  four-acre  plant 
that  would  make  any  dairyman  or  fruit  grower  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  — The  Editor. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


ket  would  absorb  many  more  squabs 
than  local  breeders  could  supply,  and 
after  an  Investigation,  started  a  part- 
nership with  his  brother  at  the  pres- 
ent location.  Later  he  tmught  out  the 
brother's  interest,  meanwhile  having 
won  fame  throughout  the  world,  be- 


cause of  the  success  of  his  breeding 
stock  at  leading  showa 

MANY  TROPHIES  WON 

More  than  200  cups  and  trophies  and 
thousands  of  ribbons  decorate  the  well- 
squlpped  office,  and   bear  witness  to 


King's  prowess  as  a  breeder.  He  is  an 
officer  of  National  associations  and  in 
one  of  the  organisers  and  president  of 
the  Alameda  County  Squab  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  latter  organisation,  with  more 
than  100  members,  does  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $125,000,  and  has  contributed 
much  towards  Hayward's  reputation  as 
the  pigeon  center  of  America.  More 
than  100.000  pigeons  ,  are  maintained 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the 
town. 

King's  squab  shipments,  alone,  often 
bring  him  t260  to  $300  In  a  single  week. 
He  is  equipped  to  turn  out  100  dozen  a 
week,  and  has  shipped  as  many  as  40 
dozen  dressed  squabs  and  80  dosen 
alive  in  one  day. 

'  The  Association  maintains  a  receiv- 
ing station  in  San  Francisco,  where  an 
expert  grader  handles  all  bird*  and 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  trade.  King, 
however,  has  widened  his  own  market 
by  shipping  large  numbers  person.illy 
to  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia. 

"New  Tork  Is  the  t>est  squab  market 


Partial  view  of  the  King  lofts, 
where  pigeon  raising  has  been  re- 
duced almost  to  an  exact  science. 
Old  style  houses  in  foreground.  New 
houses  have  wire-covered  enclosure 
extending  over  the  roof. 


These  three  birds  were  among 
those  chosen  to  represent  the 
King  ranch  at  the  National  Pig- 
eon Show  this  year.  This  breed- 
er has  won  hundreds  of  valuable 
cups  and  trophies.^ 


Left — H.  A.  Linthicum,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Western  Sqvab 
Breeders'  Association,  which  does 
an  annual  business  of  more  than 
$125,000.  Right— €.  R.  King, 
President  of  the  organization. 


The  little  daughter  of  the  pig- 
eon king  is  holding  a  four-weeks- 
old  squab,  just  ready  for  the 
market,  although  it  has  not  yet 
learned  to  fly. 


This  is  the  home  the  pigeons  built.  Six- 
teen years  ago  the  owner  uku  reading 
meters  for  a  public  utilities  company. 
He  made  his  start  with  two  pairs  of 
"homers"  in  Los  Angeles 


yard  loft  where  a  few  birds  of  this 
breed  were  confined. 

As  a  result,  he  decided  to  Invest  In 
two  pairs— and  this  was  his  start  as  a 
fancier.  Gradually  he  increased  his 
holdings.  iUways  buying  the  best  blood 
obtainable,  and  finally  becoming  inter- 
lated  in  other  breeds  more  suited  to 
squab  production,  such  as  the  Cameaux. 

He  t>eUeved  the  San  Fi^nclsco  mar- 


/ 


The  largest  and  the  smallest  cup  won 
by  this  enterprising  pigeon  specialist. 
The  tiny  trophy  was  captured  by 
breeding  birds,  and  the  big  one  by  rec- 
ord-breaking homing  pigeons. 


In  America."  says  th«  Hay  ward 
breeder,  "and  Ban  Frandaco  Is  the  best 

in  the  West.  But  we  believe  local  con- 
sumption can  be  Increased  greatly  by 
means  of  publicity  and  advertising. 
Thousands  of  potential  buyers  are  not 
Camlliar  with  the  delicious,  healthful 
quality  of  squab  meat. 

"We  have  done  some  advertising  al- 
ready with  good  results,  and  Individual 
breeders  are  doing  much  to  stImuLite 
consumer  demand.  There  la  no  danger 
of  overproduction  In  California  If 
proper  steps  are  taken  to  diapoM  of 
the  squaha;  this  calls  for  co-operative 
effort." 

But  the  squab  (Continued  on  PmP* 
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Legalized  Honesty  Pleases  Producer,  Consumer 

How  Fruit  and  V e  get  able  Standardization  Has  Benefited  Industry — Former 
Opponents  Silenced — Suggestions  for  Further  Improvement 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 


rXCE  1915,  when  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stand- 
ardize the  fruit  pack  by 
process  ot  law,  this  move- 
ment has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

The  writer  recalls  very 
well  (he  opposition  met  by 
early  standardization  advo- 
cates. The  idea  of  compelling  the 
fruit  g-rowcr  to  prepare  a  certain  kind 
of  paik  in  accordance  with  law  was 
looked  upon  by 
some  as  a  violation 
of  the  principal  of 
personal  rights,  and 
uneasiness  was 
seen  to  be  cropping 
out  on  every  hand. 

Apparently,  hflw- 
ever.  this  feeling 
has  passed  away; 
at  present  there 
seems  to  be  little 
opposition  to  the 
enf  o  r  c  e  m  e  n  t  of 
these  laws,  and  if 
there  i.s  any  criti- 
cism, it  relates  to 
methods  of  en- 
forcement rather 
than  requirements. 

Since  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
Sn  1915,  of  two  laws,  the  Fresh  FVuit 
Standardization  Law  and  Ihe  Apple 
Standardization  Law,  the  popularity  ot 
the  movement  has  been  very  clearly 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  subsequent 
legislatures  which  in  every  case  since 
then  have  passed  certain  amendments 
for  strengthening  the  laws  and  bring- 
ing about  more  strict  enforcement. 

i>uch  amendments  have  been  strong- 
ly backed  by  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
State,  and  today  our  standardization 
laws  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  best 
thought  and  most  careful  work  of  the 
men  most  interested  in  our  fruit  in- 
dustry can  make  them. 

A  real  stumbling  block  was  encoun- 
tered in  1915  when  the  attempt  was 
first  made  to  enforce  the  new  law  and 
It  was  discovered  that  its  provisions 
applied  only  to  interstate  shipments  ot 
packed  fruits  and  not  to  intrastate 
lot  :•. 

fm.Tgine  the  effect  of  such  a  law 
on  the  character  of  fruits  in  our  local 
markets!  This  weakness,  however, 
was  remedied  by  the  legislature  of 
191"  which  passed  .an  amendment  ap- 
plying the  provisions  to  both  inter- 
state   and    intrastate    shipments,  and 
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from  that  time  to  the  present  a  con- 
structive program  of  education  and 
law  enforcement  has  been  carried  for- 
ward. 

After  two  years'  experience  In  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  new  act,  the 
writer  in  an  article  for  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture  in  1917,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  experience  of  California  fruit 
growers,  shippers  and  packers  has  been 
such  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1915  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  standardization  movenTent  in  gen- 
eral is  piactic.ill.v  unanimous,  and  it  is 
only  those  few  who  are  expecting  too 
much  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  are 
disappointed. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  revolutionize 
the  business  of  packing  fruit  in  one 
season  or  in  ten  seasons,  but  through 
a  process  of  gradual  evolution  we  can, 
with  the  aid  of  good  laws,  improve 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  the  already  good  reputation 
that  California  enjoy^  for  her  fine 
fruit  will  be  extended  because  of  her 
greatly  improved  pack." 

VEGETABLES  STANDARDIZED 

r 

The  first  fresh  fruit  standardization 
law  passed  in  1915  applied  only  to 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  berries  and 
cantaloupes.  The  present  law,  as  a 
result  of  the  latest  amendments,  ap- 
plies also  to  the  following:  Almonds, 
walnuts,    oranges,    quinces,  tomatoes. 


onions,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes  and  let- 
tuce. In  addition,  it  applies  to  dried 
fruits  when  deception  has  been  phacticed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  pack. 

The  vegetable  work  has  added  much 
re.sponsibility  to  the  inspection  serv- 
ice, and  has  proved  to-be  fully  as  im- 
portant as  fruit  standardization. 

The  chief  opposition  to  standardiza- 
tion at  first  ''ame  from  certain  people 
representing  the  consumers  of  fruit.s. 
This  opposition  resulted  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  movement  was  desired 
to  benefit  the  grower  financially,  and 
that  so  the  c-onsumer  would  he  made 
to  suffer  because  of  a  great  increase 
to  him  in  the  price  of  the  standard- 
ized product. 

ExpeWence  has  shown  the  claim  of 


Farm  Adviser  Logan  Inspecting  Tomato  Pack  in  Humboldt  County. 


the  consumer  to  be  unjustifiable.  ft 
is  true  that  a  good  pack  of  fruit  sella 
for  more  in  the  markets  than  a  poor 
pack,  but  it  is  worth  more  and  the 
consumer  is  the  one  who  benefits  most 
because  he  gets  the  value  of  his  pur- 
chase. 

Through  improved  quality  in  the 
pack,  the  grower  undoubtedly  benefits 
also  and  no  one  should  begrudge  him 
a  fair  profit  for  his  labors,  since  the 
future  fruit  industry  of  this  State  is 
dependent  upon  the  financial  success 
of  the  grower.  Without  agricultural 
prosperity  (and  in  California  that 
means  horticultural  prosperity)  there 
cannot  be  general  prosperity  in  other 
Industries. 

OLD  EVILS  CITED 

Before  the  days  of  standardization, 
there  ware  two  evils  of  common  prac- 
tice; ojre,  thtr  marketing  of  underripe 
fruit  and  the  other,  the  preparation  t>f 
a  deceptive  pack.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  mention  the  fact  that 
at  one  time--the  growers  of  such  fruits 
as  oranges,  grapes,  plums,  apricots, 
cherries  and  peaches  entered  into  a 
mad  scramble  to  get  their  fruit  into 
the  early  season  market  when  prices 
were  nearly  always  good. 

The  evil  effect  of  this  practice  was 
seen  later  during  the  height  of  the 
shipping  season,  in  a  much  demoralized 
market.  Standardization  effectively 
has  prevented  the  shipment  of  green 
fruit  in  any  great  quantity.  Tha 
8-to-l  test  for  oranges,  the  Balling 
sugar  test  for  grapes  and  the  maturity 
standards  for  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  had  the  desired  results 
and  the  consumer  of  California  fruits 
as  never  before  is  able  to  purchase 
goods  with  assurance  of  dependabilit.v. 

Deception  in  packing  furnishes  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  standardiza- 
tion. At  one  time  It  was  practiced 
here  and  there,  with  practically  all  of 
the  fruits.  It  was  possibly  an  out- 
growth of  the  facing  practice.  This  in 
itself  was  not  detrimental,  but  under- 
neath a  facing  layer  ot  fine  fruit  of 
the  best  quality  and  size  would  be 
found  a  grade  of  fruit  far  inferior  to 
that  in  the  exposed  layer,  and  in  some 
cases  a  practically  worthless  product. 
Today  when  one  purcha-ses  a  box  of 
strawberries  or  a  basket  of  plums,  he  is 
reasonably  sure  that  they  are  good  to 
the  bottom  of  the  container. 

The  latest  de-  (Continued  on  Pane  10) 


Government  Discovery  May  Revolutionize  Pear  Industry 


O  those  fSUniliar  with  the  <!«• 
velopment  of  the  peiir  in- 
dustry of  the  irnited  States 
the  fact  that  blight  is  a  lim- 
iting factor  in  the  extension 
of  commercial  plantings  is 
well  known.  This  one  factor 
undoubtedly  is  of  tar  greater 
importance  than  all  others 
combined.  Before  the  advent  of  blight 
jiear  culture  was  far  more  widespread 
In  the  United  States  than  It  is  at  the 
present  time.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say  that 
plant  •  pathologists 
and  fruit  growers 
ever  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
blight  into  this 
country  have  been 
waging  a  losing 
fight  against  this 
dread  disease. 

Notable  progress 
has  been  made  in 
the  introduction  of 
markedly  b  1  i  g  h  t 
resistant  stock. 
Among  the  leaders 
in  such  work  is 
l\  (".  Ucimer  of  the  Southern 
M  Agricultural  Experiment  Kta- 
1  I  who  during  the  past  ten  years 
t.a.<  tested  humlreds  of  varieties  in- 
troduced from  a'l  parts  jf  tli'j  worid, 
as  well  as  many  crosses  made  in  this 
cfiuntry,  in  ihe  search  for  stocks  and 
strains  which  will  withstand  pear 
blight. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and 
Iironiising  stocks  dianovered  are  the 
I'surienBis  and  Calleryensis  species 
introduced  from  China.  The  first  im- 
portations of  these  species  proved  to 
be  ijractically  blight  immune,  although 
■Ubsequent     plantings    li.ivp    .vhciH-n  a 


Favorita,  Choice  Imported  Spanish  Variety,  Resists 
Blight  at  Chico  Plant  Introduction  Gardens 
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wide  variation  in  blight  resistance  in 
the  seedlings,  emphasizing  the  need  of 
a  satisfactory  method  of  root  propa- 
gation, in  which  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

DE\'ELOP  BLIGHT-PROOF  STOCKS 

While  satisfactory  blight-proof 
stocks  have  been  developed,  horticul- 
turists and  growers  alike  have  long 
hoped  that  blight-proof  varieties  might 
be  found,  with  fruit  equal  to  the  stand- 
ard varieties.  The  discovery  of  blight- 
proof  stocks  has  been  a  decided  step 
In  advance  and  has  made  possible  the 
80-called  "three-quarters  blight -proof" 
tree,  consisting  of  hiight-proof  roots, 
trunk  and  main  framework  branches, 
with  only  the  fruiting  portign — <'om- 
posed  of  top-worked  standard  varie- 
ties— susceptible  to  this  disease. 

It  now  appears  that  the  problem  may 
have  been  solved  in  the  introduction, 
in  1912.  by  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrii'ulturc.  of  the  Favorita 
pear,  which  has  for  10  years  been  un- 
der test  at  the  Chico  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Gardens,  where  it  has  given  won- 
derful results.  The  tree  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  remarkably  attractive 
and  entirely  satisfactory. 

Although  repeated  blight  Inocula- 
tions have  been  made,  few  have 
"taken"  and  these  invariably  have 
progressed  only  tio  a  limited  extent 
and  then  gradually  died.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
coinimriDg      \civ      favor.-ibly    with  the 


Bartlett,  principal  California  variety. 
.Shipping  and  canning  tests  have  shown 
the  variety  to  be  equal  to  the  Bartlett 
in  these  respects. 

SWINGLE    MAKES  IMPORTATION- 
« 

The  variet.v  was  Introduced  from 
Grauada,  Spain,  where  the  cions 
were  purchased  from  Pedro  Gariand. 
at  the  request  of  Walter  T.  Swingle 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Recent  notes  on  the  behavior  of  the 
vai.iely  at  the  (^hico  Plant  Introduc- 
tiofi  Gardens  give  the  following  de- 
scription: 

"A  large,  full -necked  pear  of  green- 
ish-yellow color,  splashed  with  red. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  melting  and  juicy. 
It  is  fruited  in  California,  where  it 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  Aug\ist." 

("omparisoTi  of  these  notes  with  the 
description  of  the  fruit  as  secured  at 
the  time  of  Its  introduction  indicates 
that  this  variety  behaves  in  California 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  sec- 
tion where  it  was  discovered,  where  it 
also  is  reported  as  a  summer  pe.ar. 
ripening  in  August 

A.  M.  Morrow,  superintendent  of  the 
Chlco  Plant  Introduction  Gardens,  is 
ver.v  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of 
this  variety  and  states  that  after  sub- 
jecting It  to  every  test  he  can  think 
of  in  comparison  with  the  fiartleii  pe.ir, 
he  believes  It  to  be  equal  to  this  variety 
li3_  every  respect,  with  the  additional 
feature  of  being  practically  blij^t- 
proof. 


Arrangements  now  are  being  made 
for  testing  the  Favorita  in  the  princi- 
f)al  pear  growing  sections  of  California, 
This  spring  a  number  of  varietal  tests 
will  be  located  in  the  Anteloi)e  Valley 
pear  sections  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
It  already  is  under  test  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  districts. 

IS  PROMISING  INTRODUCTION 

While  it  still  is  perhaps  too  early  de- 
finitely to  state  the  place  of  this  va- 
riety in  the  pear  indu.stry  of  C'alifornia, 
it  is  without  doubt  the  most  promising 
introduction  made  in  the  history  of 
pear  growing.  The  name  under  which 
it  was  introduced  has  led  some  po- 
mologists  to  believ<i  that  it  may  have 
originated  from  the  old  and  well-knowQ 
Clapp  Favorite  variety,  which  origin- 
ated in  Mas.sachuselts  many  years  ago. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  vari- 
eties was  made  during  the  past  sea- 
son, and  while  they  are  in  some  respects 
similar,  they  differ  materially  In 
others,  indicating  that  any  relation- 
shi|)  between  the  two  still  is  to  be 
l)roved. 

According  to  the  Twelfth  Annual 
List  of  Plant  Introductions,  now  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  experimenters,  a 
limited  quantity  ot  trees  of  this  variety 
is  a\'ailable  for  distribution.  In  order 
to  hasten  the  testing  of  this  variety 
under  California  conditions.  California 
pear  Brf)wers  arc  urged  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  few  trees  for  Ir.ving  out. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  of- 
fice of  l'"oreign  Plant  and  Seed  Intro- 
duction. United  States  Department  of 
Agncullure,    Washington.    D.  C. 

'I'recs  from  this  office  are  given  witl^ 
the  uu'li-rstanding  that  they  will  b^ 
given  much  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion and  reixrrls  on  their  behavior  fur- 
nished from  time  to  time. 
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^THE  EP1TQR.I 

SKtMlK'lWRY   ()K  AC.- 
RICri.TURE  WAI.- 
I..At'R  has  not  much 
use    for   those  who 
lack   sympathy   with  the 
farmer,  or  understanding 
of  lUi-al  problems. 

"There  are  those."  said 
the  Sccret.Try  during  a 
recent  address,  "who  be- 
lieve th«  farmer  must 
■wffrk  out  his  own  salva- 
tion by  followinK  a  pro- 
priim  something  like  this: 
Produce  as  much  as  you 
ran  and  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  of  what  you  can 
produce  the  best;  spend 
as  little  as  possible: 'do 
without  everything  you  can:  work  as  hard,  as  you 
ran:  make  your  wife  and  children  work  as  hard  as 
they  can.  Then  take  whaft  comfort  you  can  from 
the  tlioiighc  that  if  you  succe<'d  in  doing  what  you 
set  t>ul  to  <io.  and  most  other  farmers  succeed  also, 
you  will  have  produced  larger  crops  than  can  be 
■old  at  a  profit  and  you  will  still  be  under  th»  har 
row." 


NATIONAL  FARM  PROGRAM  JUSTIFIED. 
I  nfui  l  unately  the  attitude  so  aptly  deB<:ribe<l 
ly  Wallace  is  that  held  by  m.-iny  individuals. 
They  object  to  any  official  (jovernment  action  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  on  the  ground  that  it  smack.i 
of  paternalism  and  cla.ss  legislation.  They  express 
ffHT  of  the  consequences  of  interference  with  what 
tlioy  term  "natural  economic  laws." 

Hut  these  unsympathetic  observers  seem  to  for- 
get that  overproduction  and  unsourTd  conditions 
resulted  frr>m  artificial  stimulation  and  price  fix- 
ing during  the  War. 

At  that  timt»  fb/>  farmer  was  deprived  of  many 
of  the  benefits  that  wo'ild  have  come  to  him  harl 
there  been  no  interference  with  economic  laws. 
Why  should  not  agriculture,  then,  receive  the  same 
consideration  accorded  since  the  war  to  other  in- 
dustriuJ  groups? 


SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  OUTLINECX 
Among  the  planks  suggested  by  agricultural 
leaders  for  the  1!'24  farm  platform  are:  (1) 
Strengthening  the  co-operative  marketing  move- 
ment; (2)  enlarging  the  9Cope>  of  educational  work 
in  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  lower  the  cost 
of  production;  (3)  controlling  production  in  propor- 
tion lo  demand;  (4)  making  available  to  the  farmer, 
through  Federal  and  State  agencies,  information 
■which  he  cannot  secure  for  himself  but  which  he 
ri«-eds  in  order  to  produce  and  market  intelligently; 
(.')  disseminating  knowledge  which  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  credit  facilities  now 
I)i-o\ided;  Hi)  reducing  freight  rates  as  much  aa 
possible;  (7)  working  out  some  plan  whereby  sur- 
plus over  domestic  retiuii-emenis  may  be  cjirried 
o\fT  or  di.sposetl  of  at  a  fair  price. 


GO  AND  GET  IT. 
Secieiary  Wallaca  has  pledged  himself  to  do 
all  in  his  power  towards  carrying  out  this  program. 
But  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  real  fight.  All  thingiT 
May  come  to  him  who  waits— if  he  waits  long 
enough!  Hut  in  the  meantime  the  Go-Getlcr  is 
likely  to  bring  home  the  bacon  I  Let  us  continue  to 
eupvort  the  l-'.jiin  Bureau  and  other  organizations, 
a.iid  i-ach  do  his  individual  sh:ii>i  li>\v:iiils  improving 
the  economic  and  social  poiiitlon  of  all. 


Severe  Pruning  Hurts  Roots 

TH.XT  severe  pruning  of  fruit  trees  hinders  rather 
than  stimulates-  root  growth  has  been  proven 
l«y  recent  experiments.  It  was  shown  that  a  nic» 
■balance"  is  maintained  between  top  and  root 
growth. 

English  Buyers  'Want  Cotton 

EMPOWERED  by  British  interests  to  contract 
for  San  Joaquin  Valley  cotton  at  20  cents  a 
loiind.  a  representalive  ..f  Manchester  (England) 
milla  has  been  active  recently  in  Tulare  c^ouniy. 
He  plans  to  ship  raw  cotton  direct  to  the 
without  reshipnient  at  Liverpool,  and  says  this 
should  resiilt  in  a  higher  price  to  thi-  California 
priidiicer.  This  expert  is  said  to  have  jiraised  the 
giiality  of  C'eiiti-al  California  cotton. 

Dehydration  Wins  With  Prunes 

THAT  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time'until  all  fali- 
fornia  prunes  will  be  dehydrated  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  after  reviewine  results  of 
tlie  past  season.  In  a  recent  address.  Professor  A. 
W.  fhristie.  dehydration  expert  of  the  California 
Agricultural  College,  slated  more  than  K>0  new  de- 
hydrators  were  erected  in  California  during  192:!. 
aiid  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  prunes  ifi  the  State 
were  dehydrated  this  year  in  -some  200  drying 
plants 

More  Publicity  for  Ayrshires 

THK  California  .\yrshire  Club  recognizes  the  val- 
ue of  publicity  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
breed,  recently  voted  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
It.s  official  organ.  "Th^  Ayrshire  Advocate."  to  r.000 
loi'ies  each  month.  The  fublication  will  be  dis- 
tributed ainong  owners  of  grade  herds,  and  every 
effiirt  made  lo  stimulate  the  growing  populSrity  of 
tiie  .Ayrshire  in  California.  An.vone  desiring  infor- 
mation should  address  fleorge  W.  Fry,  Secretary, 
I-a  Honda.  Calif. 

California  Roses  Go  East 

Tr':X  carloads  of  California  rose  bushes  recently 
were  shipped  from  I>i>s  .Angeles  to  Kastern 
points.  A  large  share  of  the  garden  seeds  used 
in  the  United  States  are  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  also  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  fine  ii-ees  and  plants. 

-A  single  grower  annually  ships  over  S.OOn.OOO 
tomato  plants  to  the  iiitennountain  rtglon.  while 
millions  of  flower  bulbs  are  grown  in  Sarrta  Cruz 
and  San  Diego  Counties  and  sold  In  Chicago  luid 
other  I'^stem  cities. 

Corn  at  High  Altitude 

AT  AN  elevaU<m  of  2100  feet  in  Placer  County, 
O.  Koher  has  raised  excellent  crops  of  Egyp- 
tian corn  and  Milo  maize  without  irrigation,  ac- 
cording to  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Farm 
Htireau  monthly.  "I  was  told  I  was  wjisting  my 
time  trying  to  raise  grain  here  without  water." 
said  Roher.  "but  got  an  enormous  crop.  "  Ground 
was  plowed  good  and  deep  in  the  spring,  then  har- 
rowed with  a  spring  tooth.  Th-  .seed  was  put  in 
with,  a  corn  planter.  Small  giiiin  was  sown  after 
the  corn  stalks  w^re  retnovcd. 

Farm  Adviser  Achievements 

THE  vast  amount  of  constniclive  work  acci.m- 
plished  during  the  pa.it  year  by  Ihe  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Extension  Service  assigned  to  l.os 
Angeles  County  is  indicated  by  Ihe  following  facts: 
The  total  distance  traveled  was  equal  to  more 
than  four  limes  around  the  world:  .">00  visits  were 
made  to  farms:  TiGl  meetings  held,  with  a  total 
atlendance  of  .16.791;  '.00  articles  written;  7s( 
test  and  demonstration  plots  were  established  or 
kept  under  observation;  B.'.'IO  letters  written  and  in- 
formation supplied  to  .iOOO  peisons  who  called  at 
the  l'"arm  Adviser  office. 

C^old  Storage  Sweet  Corn 

TlIK  roasting  ear  sea.son  was  substantially  ex- 
tended last  summer  by  E.  G.  Kenlner  of  Carls- 
bad I  San  Diego  County)  by  keeping  in  cold  .storage 
a  large  quantity  of  sweet  corn.  The  latter  was 
gathered  from  a  field  whicb  had  been  bought  by 
real  estate  operators,  who  wished  at  once  lo  pre- 
pare the  land  for  residence  purposes. 

Kcntner.  whose  Twin  Inn  chicken  dinners  have 
a  S'latewide  repututi<^.  already  had  put  in  a  re- 
frigeration plant  to  take  care  of  the  immeii.-ie 
iiuaiitities  of  poultry  consumed  by  his  gnists. 
The  Carlsbad  country  Is  noted  for  early  veg- 
etables and  growers  welcome  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending by  refrigeration  the  sweet  corn  marketing 
period. 

New  Hog  Cholera  Treatment 

THE  lecent  appointment  to  the  .staff  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Boynton  as 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  focuses  attention 
m.on  his  accomplishments  in  the  control  of  the 
rinJerpest  in  Ihe  Philippine-  Islaii^ils.  where  he  has 
liien  doing  research  work.  Hut  'even  more  inter- 
esting is  the  information  thai  Dr.  Boyntijn  has  pio- 
duced  a  new  anti-hog-clio'eiM  vaccine  which,  it  is 
said,  is  not  only  "fool  proof"  as  to  inelnod  of  ad- 
ministration, but  aJ.so  ca|)able  of  conferring  i  cr- 
manent  Immunity  in  nearly  every  case.  The  Boyn- 
ton vaccine  is  injected  into  tlie  mouth  of^the  hog, 
but.  according  to  reliable  reports,  ma.v  even  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  food.  California  .stocltmeii  will 
aivait  with  interest  Dr.  l!o3rnton's  arriva*.  -  He  is 
expected  to  I'ome  this  spring. 


Egg  Association  Growing 

TtlK  number  of  poultrymen  who  shipped  eiri:  < 
tbrough  tha  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  C!ali 
fornia  increased  from  442  In  1922  to  471  In  192  ; 
while  the  number  of  eggs  handled  increased  durin-: 
the  .same  period  from  .^((4.0l>0  dozrn.s  to  474,0'i  i 
dozens,  a  gain  of  2:'.  per  cent. 

The  storage  situation  is  a  dlsqtiieting  f-  ■' 
of  the  egg  inarl\et.  according  to  Producer  m;i' 
who  have  this  to  say  about  it: 

"Locally  our  consiimpti<tn  has  been  entirmon - 
but  in  spite  of  this — or  perhaps  because  of  it — an  i 
the  large  number  of  outside  eggs  our  market  b  '  < 
attracted  lo  Los  .Angeles,  we  still  have  .'1I.IH4  ca.s  ■  < 
of  eggs  in  local  warehouses,  compared  to  ll.'-'' 
last  sea-swn.' 

Wheat  Council  Very  Acti\c 

CALIKOHNI.\    recently    experlenci-d    in   "Br- ■  ' 
Week"  an  example  of  the  actlvillcs  of  the  Wh- 
Council  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  which  has  adopted  i 
its    program:     Reduction    of   acreage,    more    ei ' 
cient  produclion  and  stimulation  of  domestic  c-m 
sumption  of  wheat  foods.    The  orgaiii:'.ation  has  1' 
support  of  the  .\merlcan  Farm  Bureau  Kederati  • 
and   the  indorseynent  of  President  Coolidire  "!•'.. 
.More  Wheat"  is  the  slogan  now  beini;  •    ~  , 

iiona4  publicity.    The  Wheaf  Council  ■■■ 
in  June,  1!I23.  as  the  rvsult  of  a  conf.  i  ■ 
b^  the  governors  of  seven  Stales.    It  is  a  ntin-pi" 
H.  co-operative  organization.  supi)orled  by  prodn 
era.  millers,  bakers  and  all  those  associated  dlre<  1 
or  indirectly  with  the  industry.    Headquarters  m  > 
at  77  West  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

Avocado  Growers  Organize 

STEPS  have  been  taken  by  the  avoi-ado  grow  r  1 
of  Southern  California  to  form  a  marketi  '  ; 
association,  by  the  repi-esentali ves  of  the  elev  1 
districts  into  which  the  territory  has  been  divid  ■  1 
George  B  Hodgkin.  secretary -manager  of  the  C."  i 
fornia  Avocado  Association,  is  taking  a  leading  p.i 
In  the  formation  of  the  selling  orgjtnization. 

In  explaining  th-  ne-d  for  concerted  act; 
among  .ivocado  growers  K.  A.  Ryerson.  avoc  > 
specialist  of  the  Kxtension  Service,  has  this  to  s  1 
"The  present  tonnasre  in  sight  this  year,  desp 
the  lo.ss  ihrouirh  wind,  f4irnisbes  quite  a  market 
problem.  There  i.t  a  great  deal  of  non-bear:  r  : 
acreage  already  set  out  and  a  considerable  bo..i 
in  new  plantings. 

"Carload  lots  of  Florida  fruits  are  already  t" 
ing  mark<'ted  in  California.    The  problem  has  g  i' 
ten    beyonil    satisfactory    handling    by  indivi<l<i<i 
growers." 


THEY  SAY 


DR.  J.  P.  IVERSON 

CAW.    f>»it*i.<rforf    of  Animtit 
InHvtlrv.   Slate  nrpnrtmfnt 
of  Afjricull iirt-. 
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DOCTOR  IVERSON 


NV  unusual  re.sii'ls  that 
may  have  been  obtained 
by   this  department   of  the 
.■state    government    are  not 
I  due  to  Ihe  work  of  an>  one 
'man,  but  rather  lo  the  loyal 
co-operai ion  of  all  members 
of  the  oiuaiiiz.ition. 

Thai  .  we  do  encounter 
more  difficiill  (;oiiditions  than  those  existing  in 
other  States,  however,  is  lonccdcd. 

From  Humboldt  Coun'^.  with  lis  fifty  Inches 
of  rainfall,  lo  Impi-iial.  >vhere  deseif  conditions 
prevail;  from  Modoc,  which  reseiiili!<»s  northern 
Nevada  and  eastern  ("ifgon.  to  San  lliei^, 
which  is  like  southern  It:ily — Ihrouuh  an  ainai- 
ing  range  of  climatic  ai;d  soil  conditions,  we 
must  CHrry  on  our  work. 

In  addition,  we  must  dc;il  with  people  of 
many  nationalities.  In  Ihe  dairy  and  shee^  In- 
dustries, particularly  many  foreigners  are  en- 
gaged. 

All  these  tilings  call  for  constant  exercise  of 
t.-ici  a'hd  judgment  on  the  part  of  Iho.v  engaged 
in  field  work  :inil  the  enforcement  of  Inw.s. 

It  is  not  correc  t,  however,  lo  regard  Ihe  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  State  Department  as  police  offii  i-i-s. 
Although    Ihey    sometlmeii   ;ire  upon  to 

exercise  this  :iulhorily.  Ihey  are  in  reality  dolnf 
constructive,  rather  than  destrintive  work. 

The  laws  th#y  enforce  were  drawn  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  the  liidiislr.\  iiiid  ihe  Stale. 
These  regulnliops  do  not  work'a  hardship  jipon 
any  one  who  conducts  his  business  In  a  fair 
manner  and  according  10  law. 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  we  cannoi  alw  m  s  inferpr*'t 
the   regulation.-!   literally    in   api  '  '  -m  to 

various  condiliiois.  We  must  local 
I>robl'-ms  iind  ilenl  with  Ihem  • 

I  want  to  heir  from  any  one  wii  ^ 
fie<l    with    any    ncti\ity    of  m\ 
I'sually   any    little  iiiisunilerstiiMillir.; 
(-leared  up  if  It  is  aired  Inimediately. 

The  sut-cess  of  our  work  dependti  upon  the 
co-opor.ition   of  the   people.     The   pui-'      -n  st 
recognize  the  fad  that  our  one  aim  Is  ■ 
improve.     .\h  -i  m:ilter  of  fnci  no 
regulai  i"-  1  ,   .1.    .  .  1  , 
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£ou  canearn  bigpay 


BeanJufojExperL^ 

Big,EreeAutoCai:alo^ 

tells  howNational  ^^'^ 
training  qualifies  B  |p 
you  in  short  time 


J' 


Auto  jobs  open^0.tol2^. 


per 
weeh 


You  don't  have  to  work 
years  to  learn  a  trade  or  a 
business.  It's  not  necessary 
to  spend  long,  weary  months  as  an 
apprentice  doing  the  disagreeable 
jobs  at  small  pay.  You  can  get  into 
the  big-pay  class  in  a  hurry.  Be  an 
auto  expert.  Short-time  training  ^111 
qualify  you  as  auto  mechanic,  elec- 
trician, trouble  shooter,  battery  ex- 
pert, lathe  operator,  etc.  You'll  be 
in  demand  for  auto  jobs  at  $40  to 
$125  week. 

National  Automotive  Training 
makes  this  possible.  This  great 
school  has  perfected  a  system  of 
practical  training  which  gives  you 
the  actual  experience  that  qualifies 
you  as  an  auto  expert. 

Tested  Training  MaJkes 
Your  Success  Certain 

This  specialized  system  of  training 
is  the  result  of  20  years  of  practical 
experience  on  our  pail.  It  is  tested 
training.  Fourteen  thousand  men 
have  proved  that  this  training  is 
right  because  National  Training  has 
made  them  auto  experts  and  in- 
creased their  earning  ability.  You 
should  read  their  letters  of  enthusi- 
astic praise — many  report  salarj'  in- 
creases from  100  per  cent  to  300  per 
cent;  many  are  now  making  from 


Los  Angeles 

— the  Big  Auto 
Center  of 
the  West 

MORE  than  a  million  autos  are 
registered  in  California.  Of 
this  tremendous  total  of  cars  more 
than  one-third  are  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone.  Los  Angeles  has  more 
than  four  times  as  many  autos  as  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  is  the 
great  auto  center  of  the  West,  where 
auto  men  are  always  in  big  demand, 
where  you  can  get  a  good  auto  job 
at  big  pay  through  National  Training. 


$4000  to  $10,000  a  year.  What  Na- 
tional Training  has  done'  for  other 
men,  it  will  do  for  you.  There's  no 
guesswork  about  it.  THAT'S  WHY 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  QUALIFY 
YOU  AS  AN  AUTO  EXPERT. 

Big  Demand  for  Auto  Men; 
Good  Jobs  Open — 
$40  to  $125  Week 

And  now  is  the  time  to  start  train- 
ing. Never  has  there  been  such  a 
shortage  in  skilled  auto  men.  Never 


have  we  received  so  many 
calls  for  mechanics,  electricians, 
etc. — all  good  jobs  at  big  pay. 

Just  think  that  after  a  few  short 
weeks  of  training  in  National's  big 
training  shops  you'll  be  ready  for  a 
big-pay  job.  You'll  be  an  auto  ex- 
pert You'll  know  all  about  the  me- 
chanics, construction  and  electrical 
equipment  of  Cadillacs,  Packards, 
Buicks,  Fords,  etc. — for  at  National 
Automotive  you  get  your  experience, 
your  practical  training  right  on  the 
most  popular  makes  of  autos.  You 
learn  everything  there  is  to  learn  about 
motor  cars.  And  it's  made  easy  to  un- 
derstand— expert  mechanic  instructors 
.show  you  how,  help  you  in  the  work. 
.Any  man,  any  age,  can  learn.  No  pre- 
vious experience  is  necessary. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Auto 

Catalog;  Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  be  an  auto 
expert  and  earn  big  pay.  Find  out  how 
j'ou  can  get  into  the  interesting  money- 
making  auto  business  easily  and  quickly. 
Send  for  the  big,  84-page,  illustrated 
catalog.  It  explains  everjthing.  Picture 
by  picture,  page  by  page,  it  takes  you 
on  a  trip  through  National.  It  tells  you 
how  you  cati  earn  your  room  and  board 
while  learning.  How  National  finds  your 
job  for  you  when  you  complete  training. 
Read  the  letters  from  other  men  who  are 
earning  big  money  after  training  at  Na- 
tional. You  can  be  an  auto  expert  and 
earn  big  money,  too.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  for  the  big,  free  catalog. 


I  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 
_  Dept.  312,  4004  So.  Figueroa  St. 
I  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

n<<M»e  s<-inl  mf  aliMilulrljr  free,  piwtaKe  |ire|M>i<l,  your  liiu; 
FKKK.  illunInUetl,  84-|iii|ce  uulu  cMmIoc. 
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^  Milk  Factory** 

Keep  it  running  smoothly 

Thousands  of  tiny,  intricate  cells  and  ducts 
make  up  the  milk-producing  system  of  th« 
udder  and  teats.  Injury  to  any  part  of  these 
tissues  causes  a  holding  up  of  the  milk  flow. 
Permanent  congestion  and  loss  of  productive 
capacity  may  result  from  neglect  of  the  slight- 
est hurt. 

At  the  first  sign  of  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise, 
chap  or  inflammation  apply  Bag  Balm.  This 
soothing  ointment  protects  the  wound,  stimu- 
lates circulation  and  brings  about  quick  and 
proper  healing.  ^ 

The  penetrating,  restoring  powers  of  Bag  Balm 
are  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag 
and  also  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and  Stricture.  No 
cow  owner  should  be  without  this  remedy. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc., 
Ljrndonville,  Vermont 


Wholesale   Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag   Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 

  LOS    ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


More  About  the  Bulb  Busines. 

Information  Concerning  One  of  California's  Newer 
Industries — Pointers  on  Planting,  Cultivation 

*fy^AN  flow 
i  bulb 
Vi^  really  1 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

be 

crown  as  ea,sily  and  successfully  as 
indicated  by  a  recent  artirle  in 
Drchard  and  Farm?"  inquires  an  inter- 
ested reader.  "I  have  re;nj  the  Uoverii- 
ment  bulletin  on  bulb  produttion,  which 
Kives  the  impressii'n  thai  the  business 
is  quite  difficult  and  complicated,  re- 
quiring expensive  special  equipment, 
while  Bridpeford,  the  Van  Nuys  grower, 
is  represented  as  producing:  flower  bulbs 
about  a.s  easily  as  onions. 

"Thu  (Jovemment  authority  advises 
ai^iiinsl  pluntinK  in  rows,  tending  with  a 


The  conclusive  test  of 
tractor  value  is  in  perfor- 
mance. That  is  where  the 
"CaterpiUar"  Tractor  has 
earned  its  reputation  of 
being  "the  supreme  trac- 
tor." The  uninterrupted 
service  it  gives  has  made 
it  standard  equipment  for 
many  users  operating 
fleets  of  tractors.  Write 
for  complete  information 
— sizes  15  to  50  drawbar 
horsepower. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Stochtan,  Calif.         Peoria.  III. 


Big  Seed  Catalog 
Ready  for  Growers 

Morris  A  Snow  Seed  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  I  ssues  Big  Annual  Book 
for    Free  Distribution 


The  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  ('oinpany 
of  I..o^  Angeles,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  seed  houses  in  California,  has 
just  Issued  Its  1924  catalog.  "le  new 
and  enlai-ged  book  contains  i  vast 
amount  of  valual'le  inforrnatio:  to  or- 
ihaidists,  ranclieis,  gardeners  and 
growers  generall.v.  The  big  book  is 
really  a  manual  Viecause  of  the  "Hints 
on  (;rowlng"  which  presents  valuable 
Inioimation  on  spraying,  fumigating, 
fertili/.inpr  and  use  of  insecticides.  It 
tells  how  and  when  to  sow  seeds  and 
set  out  plants  for  best  results,  and  ex- 
plains the  correct  use  of  tools  and  im- 
lileinents.  .Notes  on  marketing,  telling 
how.  when  and  where  to  buy  and  sell 
to  advunlaf.-e  are  another  feature  of 
;ii>  1924  volume. 

The  big  catalog  contains  64  pages 
and  has  more  than  liiO  illustration?.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  issui-il  in  the  Southwest. 
The  company  announces  that  a  copy  of 
the  book  will  be  .sent  free  to  readers  of 
this  paper  who  write  for  it.  The  address 
of  the  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  ('ompan.v 
is  ()-4:!9  Sf)uth  .Main  Street,  l.os  .An- 
geles.  Cm  I  if. 
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'T^ELLS  tiow  farmen  Mho  stmrted 
with  on«  pair  ot  tottt  ar«  now 
maiiinf  ten  thousand  dollara  a  year 
and  more.  This  boott  may  btart 
voii  on  the  road  to  IndetMndence. 
Written  by  illver  fox  exportft.  Full 
7f  facta  atiout  this  wonderful  new  butl- 
leu.     W,rite  for  It  today. 

Dept.  A-1,  U.  S.  Silver  Fox  Farms 

Loew  BIdg,,  San  Francisco 


up    long,  shallow 
f  urrows  "a  foot 
apart.    Into  which 
the  bulbs  are  set  in  a  double  f\)w,  .1 
bulb   being  epiaced   opposite   the  - 
between    two   bulbs  in   the   other  v 
Three     hund4Td     thousanil     Imllis  iira 
planted  on  one  acre,  compared  to  S-'iO.- 
000  in  l>e<l3.     Practically  all  the  ciiUI- 
vatlon  is  with  a  wheel  hoe.  which  it  ia 
claimed  does  not  injure  the  plant.-*. 

"Of  course  cutting  off  the  flower 
stems  checks  the  growth  of  the  plant," 
admitted  Kridgeford.  "but  if  the  lilossom 
can  be  sold  for  more  than  the  bulb,  why 
hesitate  to  cut'.'  In  Los  .Angeles  we  hav» 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper 


Sorting  bulbs  on  a  Pacific  Coast 
bulb  farm.     *Below — Uucleaned 
tulip  bulbs. 

wheel  hoe  and  cutting  the  blossoms,  all 
of  which  are  done  by  the  San  Fernando 
.man.  Counting  350.000  tulip  bulbs  to 
the  acre  at  J20  per  thotisand,  $7000 
would  be  required  to  buy  planting  stock 
for  one  acre.  Would  you  advise  a  be- 
ginner to  invest  this  much  money  in  a. 
flower  project?" 

In  order  to  obtain  additrional  first- 
hand information  about  the  bulb  busi- 
ness, the  writer  again  visited  the  Van 
Nuys  Bulb  Tarm.  Bridgeford,  the  genial 
proprietor,  displayed  an  S.  O,  S.  sign, 
having  been  snowed  under  with  in- 
(luiries  from  interested  readers,  who — 
taking  literally  the  statement  that  help 
!,-ladly  would  be  extended  to  all  begin- 
ners— bad  asked  for  everything  from  ad- 
vice to  money. 

Most  of  them  did  not  even  enclose 
stamp  for  reply  and  appeared  to  think 
a  bulb  grower  had  little  else  to  do  be- 
.sides  dispensing  free  information  about 
his  business.  Fortunately,  it  was  the 
sl;>ck  season  and  all  inquirers  were 
given  some  kind  o(  an  an.swer,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  ttie  Van  Nuys 
flower  man. 

HAS  UNlQfE  SYSTEM 

Bridgeford  hesitated  to  describe  his 
mfthods  more  particularly.  "My  expe- 
rience is  so  different  from  that  of  most 
bulb  growers  that  I  dislike  to  .say  any- 
thing upon  the  subject,  because  it  seems 
as  though  I  am  contradicting  my  fellow 
workers."  he  explained.  "I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  other  growers.  Their 
methods  probably  are  all  right  for  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  work- 
ing. But  I  get  good  results,  therefore 
.-ee  no  reason  for  changing  my 
met  hods." 

The  bulletin  referred  to  was  written 
t>y  Oavid  Ciriffitlis  of  the  l\  S.  Bureau 
of  IMiint  Industry,  and  described  the 
flovprnmenfs  experimental  bulb  farm 
at  Hellingham,  Wash.  Tulips  are 
planted  in  Ixeds  :!  by  12  feet.  The  rows 
are  six  inches  apart  and  extend  across 
the  beds.  K.ich  bed  and  row  is  laid  out 
with  mathematical  accuracy. 

Before  planting,  the  soil  on  each  bed 
is  shoveled  olf  to  a  depth  of  four  inches 
and  replaced  when  the  bulbs  have  been 
set.  In  digging  the  bulbs,  this  ground 
again  is  removed  with  a  short  spade. 
Cultivation  is  entirely  by  hand. 

The  bed  system  is  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  fjoveinment  authority,  he- 
iiiuse  It  is  impossiblie  tn  cultivate  with 
an  implement  closer  tliHii  three  inches 
to  the  row.  leaving  a  six-inch  atrip  to  be 
stirred  and  weeded  by  hand.  When  the 
tows  are  myre  than  six  inches  apart, 
the  extra  space  is  considered  wasted. 
The  beds  are  only  a  foot  apart.  This 
system  permits  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  lnill)»  per  acre  being  planted. 

W  ith  a  hand  plow.  Hriilgeford  opens 


an  exceptionally  good  flower  market,  yet 
It  easily  could  t)e  oversiipfilied  by  bulb 
growers.  The  beginner,  however,  can 
safely  count  on  paying  expenses  by  sell- 
ing cut  flowers. 

"We  aim  to  cut  tulips  only  from 
strong,  vigorous  plants,  which  have 
practically  made  their  sea.'^on's  growth 
before  the  flowers  are  gathered.  It  is 
not  the  removal  of  the  blossom  and 
stem,  but  the  leaves,  that  Injures  th  ■ 
plant.  Buyers  like  to  have  flowers  wiiK 
long  stems  and  leaves." 

"Some  say  that  /  tulips  "run  out'  in 
Southern  California,  producing  smaller 
and  smaller  bulbs  each  year.  How 
about  it?" 

"They  never  have  behaveal  that  way 
in  our  gardens,  where  we  have  grown 
them  for  ten  years,"  answered  Bridge- 
ford. "Of  course  the  flower  sterna  do 
not  grow  as  long  here  as  they  do  ii. 
cooler  climates." 

"What  does  the  bulb  grower  need  in 
the  way  of  e<|uipment?" 

"Well,  you  see  what  I  am  using  with 
a  planting  of  2.000.000  bulbs." 

The  visitor  saw  nothing  but  boxe- 
.bags  and  hand  tools — n.  t  even  a  she.l 
for  storage  and  sorting,  the  residen-  - 
being  used  for  that  purpose. 

"But  where  is  your  apparatus  for 
fumigating  idanting  stock  ami  trealin.: 
them  with  liquid  chemicals  '  ■ 

"We  use  a  w.ish  tub.  setii' 
tub  on  top  of  the  bulbs  to 
entirely  subineiged  in  the  foi  j    i  i 
solution,  which  destroys  all  insect  In  ■ 
ajid  spores  of  fungus  disease.    We  los" 
very  few  plants  by  disease,  hut  dr\    i  ' 
burn  all  which  become  infi'cted." 

ADVISES  SMALL  START 
"How  much  mone.v  would  you  ndvis- 

a  beginner  to  invest  In  pl.inliiii;  sio.  k  " 
"Only  a  few  huniired  dollar  I 

the  veteran  floricult iiri.xt. 

freesias,  which  are  the  bull. 

grow.     Of  course  they  are 

they  offer  sure  money  to  1 

rienced  grower  who  will  usi'  •■^.n    ■  1 

aonably  good  judgment. 

".\  beginner  l.-<  fCunlinurd  on  Pngr  tit  1 
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Lowest  cost  per  horiepower 

hour  it  a  con«iitent  record  of  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor.  Uninter- 
rupted field  service  and  mini- 
mum operKting  and  upkeep  co*t 
are  other  sources  of  marked 
econnmy  in  owning  a  "Cater- 
pillar." Sizes  IS,  25,  40  and  50 
drawbar  horsepower.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 


Stockton,  Calif. 


Fmoria,  ///. 


LOOICi€?rTHIS 
NAME  PLATE 


WITTTF 
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WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

K  ANS  A5    CIT  Y  ,  MO. 


For  Yotftr  Protection 

/Every  WITTE  Throttling-Goveraor  Enpino 
/  bears  the  eUmp  ef  its  maker,  "WITTE"  — 
1  for  over  40  years  that  name  has  meant  the 
/standard  of  economical,  dependsblo  power. 
I  Insist  that  you  »ee  the  WITTE-  a  real  ALL- 
I  PURPOSE  engine  thtt  burns  kerosene,  iss- 
I  oline.  distillate  or  ^as.  Nsw  at  a  price  within 
I  ths  reach  of  everyone.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  WICO  MaBneto  and  guaranteed  fora 
J  life- time— over  100.000  users  all  over  the  world 
I  say  "No  engine  can  work  like  the  WITTE. 
ABnzmt.  2  to  25  Hortm-Pouitr 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  Th* 
WITTE  Engine 

If  he  fsn't  sut»ply  you  writ*  our  naaroat 
1  office  for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

{Foandedin  1870) 
iCttT   »  Sen  Franalsco 


BABY  CHICKS 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS  brown 
BL  ff 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

PRODUCED  FROM 

PUREBRED  STOCK. 

SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

IIKI'T.  II.   ll!»6-'.t»   MAllKKT  ST. 
>.*N   KKA\(  ISCO.  (  .\I.IF. 
PACIFIC    COAST    DIST.    BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
 AMD  BROODERS^    

Going  to  Build? 

Seiiil  for  our  Prifp  I.i.st  of  lAimbPr. 
W."  .oave  you  iiiiilillernan's  piofii. 
.•^  ish.  IlodTP  and  Huilders'  Siipiilies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 


f 


1401  Fifth  St. 


Supply  Co. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Office  Orcharding 

IT  is  becomint?  int-reasinsly  the  fash; 
ion  for  cily  business  and  profes- 
sional men  to  invest  in  and  develop 
California  ranch  property. 

An  interesting  e.xample  of  this 
laudable  tenden<'y  is  afforded  by  the 
horticultural  venture  of  three  Govern- 
ment officials  of  San  Francisco. 

With  a  combined  area  of  110  aiTes. 
their  adjoinins  olive  orchards,  near 
the  Lonia  liica  tract,  northeast,  of 
.Marysville.  have  been  an  Important 
/actor  in  the  horticultural  development 
of  that  rich  district. 

The  owners  are  J.  S.  Wardell,  for- 
mer Internal  revenue  collector,  now  an 
income  tax  expert  in  [irivate  practice; 
\V.  H.  Tidwell,  formerly  a  special 
agent  of  the  Customs  Service,  and  S. 
K.  Arm.-^tronK  special  agent  in  charge 
at  the  S.iti  Francisco  Custom  House. 

'■t)pportunities  in  the  Marysville- 
Oroville-Chico  district  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  investors  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,"  said  Armstrong 
recently.  "i'robably  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  lands  so  well  suited  to 
citrus  and  olive  production  be  ob- 
tained at  such  reasonable  rates.  We 
bought  our  land  at  very  low  i)rices 
and  although  we  have  had  a.  long  wait 
for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  the 
increase  in  value  has  been  well  worth 
the  cost  in  time. 

"Mature  olive  groves,  with  the  cheap 
water  available  in  our  district,  are 
worth  up  to  $1000  an  acre.  Yet  raw 
land  has  sold  in  recent  years  for  less 
than  .$100." 

The  \\'HrdeIl  orch.ird,  planted  in 
1915,  now  is  on  the  verge  of  heavy 
commercial  produi-lion.  Bidwell' s  trees 
were  .set  out  in  1917  and  Armstrongr's 
in  131,S. 

"In  my  case,  at  least,"  concluded 
Arnislrong.  "the  investment  in  this 
or(!iard  land  has  represented  savings 
which  I  might  not  have  made  other- 
wise. I  believe  many  other  profes- 
sional men  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  make  judicious  invest- 
ments in  California  farm  and  ore-hard 
hinds. 

"We  nearly  all  have  th.it  inherent 
desire  to  get  back  to  the  soil,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  our  days,  and  the 
combination  of  California  climiite  and 
good  roads  is  well  night  irresistible  to 
any  one  who  has  felt  this  urge  at  all. 

"No.  I  do  not  regret  my  orchard 
venture;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  ^^xpect  to 
make  money  as  well  as  gaining  satis- 
faction by  producing  an  essential  food 
product. 

"The  depression  in  the  olive  indus- 
try seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
now.  I  am  told  it  has  been  an  impos- 
sibility recently  to  suppl.v  the  demand 
of  the  trade  for  ripe  olives.  I  under- 
stand the  crop  from  110  acres  near 
Oroville  was  cohtracted  for  $12.")  a 
ton  for  the  first  quality  fruit  and  $!10 
for  oil  -  sizes." 


What  Attracts  Chandler? 

Dn.  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  who  re- 
cently succeeded  J.  C.  Whitten, 
deceased,  as  professor  of  pomology  in 
the  ('ollege  of  Agriculture,  I'niversity 
of  California,  gives  the  following  rea- 
son for  leaving  Cornell  l'ni\ersity 
and  locating  in  the  Golden  Stat'-: 

"I  came  to  California,  leaving  an  un- 
usually fine  educational  environment, 
because  of  the  very  interesting  nature 
of  the  fruit   industry   in  this  State. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  State 
wh»re  so  many  kinds  of  fruit  are 
grown  under  such  diverse  climatic 
conditi(>ns,  and  particularly  where  the 
conditions  .as  to  water  supply  and  win- 
ter temperature  are  so  ditfirent  from 
those  under  which  fruits  have  gener- 
ally been  studied,  one  might  make  a 
larger  contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  responses  of 
fruit  trees. 

"I  am  convinced  that  only  when  such 
a  body  of  knowledge  has  tieen  devel- 
oped can  the  fruit  grower  be  safely 
iidvised  as  to  the  solutions'of  problems 
(hat  may  confront  him." 


Pumpkins  Find  Favor 

PI'MI'KIKS  are  gaining-  in  favor  as 
a  valuable  stock  feed,  especially  in 
the  interior  valleys,  where  they  grow- 
so  well.  Not  only  hogs,  but  also 
horses  and  cows  like  them.  A  little 
patch,  raise<l  at  pr.'icticall.v  no  expense 
in  a  neglected  corner  or  between  the 
orchard  rows,  will  do  much  to  cut  the 
teed  bill  and  keep  the  animals  healthy 
when  other  succulent  feed  is  scarce. 


A  CORRKCJTON 

A  communication  from  Vernon  Coons, 
of  I'Uk  tiiove.  Calif.,  requests  <'orrec- 
tioii  pf  an  error  appe:iiin-4;  in  our  issue 
of  January  i:i.  It  was  stated  that  Mr 
-Coons  is  raising  lirown  Turkey  figs 
whereas  this  grower  has  an  orchard  of 
lii-bwn  Ischias.  "I  have  received  for 
my  crops  from  these  tree*  HK^c  a  pound 
r.  o.  b.  shipping  |>oint  for  the  pasUthree 
vcars,"  he  writes. 


BIG  YANK 


WORK  SHIRT 


Millions  of  X'^x 
men  have  ^ 
said : 

"There 
^  IS 

a  ^^f: 
difference!^* 

They  backed  their  opin- 
ion by  buying  6,000,000 
"  Big  Yank"  shirts  last 
year.  They  bought 
"Big  Yank"  because 
they -found  it  to  be 
better  material,  bet- 
ter made,  a  better  fit, 
more  comfortable. 
Prove  it  for  j'ourself. 
Compare  "Big  Yank" 
with  any  other  work 
shirt  at  any  price, 
you  be  the  judge. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
"Big  Yank"  in  your  tize 

REUANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


iBE  YOUR  OWN  LANDLORD 


Thoasands  of 
Former  Renters 
Now  Own  Their 
Own  Good  Paying 
FarmsinCANADA 


Get  This 
FREE 
Dlnstrated 
Book 
Today 


No  matter  how  hard  you  work  or  what  you 
sacrifice  no  man  can  overcome  the  lack 
of  natural  opportunity.  High  priced,  low 
average  yield  lands  collect  tlieir  penalty  be- 
fore you  harvest  a  sin- 
gle crop.  Facing  these  \ 
odds  and  the  "possibilities  of  drought, 
pests,  crop  failure,  run-down  soil  or  pos- 
sibly poor  improvements,  wouldn't  you  be  better  off  farming  with 
[natural  opportunities  in  your  favor?  Thousands  of  farmers  that  were 
hard  up  against  the  discouragements  that  f,-»cc  you  now  will  tell  you 
and  show  by  their  experience  that  in  Canada  they  gained  happiness, 
success,  real  independence.  Some  have  been  able  to  pay  for  their 
farms  from  the  value  of  one  year's  crop. 

Canada's  rich  black  loam  gives  high  yields  per  acre.  Average  prices 

  for  farm  produtls  should  give  you  independence  and  success. 

There  are  still  good  farms  and  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in  Canada  at  very  rea-sonable 
prices  and  terms.  Convenient  marketing  facilities,  railroads,  grain  elevators  and  stock  yards, 
towns,  cities,  good  roads,  scliooLs,  churches,  agricultural  colleges  and  universities  provide 
modern  recreational  and  educational  advantages  that  are  the  equal  of  your  own. 

NEWANDAITRACmE  TERMS  ^SI^J^^^v^aI:^ 

To  assist  actual  farmers  purchasing  land  the  Canadian  National  Railways  have  adopted  a 
new  pobcy  of  terms  of  payment  which  will  make  it  easy  to  acquire  title  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm.  The  farmer  need  not  fear  adverse  crop  years.  Our  terms  will  protect  him. 

You  can  buy  land  unsurpassed  for  fertility  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways for  an  average  of  $20.00  an  acre.  No  tax  at  all  on  buildings,  improvements,  animals, 
machinery  or  personal  property. 


THE  RENT  YOU  ARE  PAYING 
WILL  BUY  A  FARM  IN  CANADA 

The  price  of  fertile  farm  land  is  so  low  that 
many  renters  unable  to  succeed  in  high  priced 
land  districts,  find  it  easy  to  pay  for  their 
farms  in  Canada.  Large  yields  per  acre  moan 
more  money.  The  work  you  put  into  your 
farm  builds  up  something  you  own — not  some- 
thing to  hand  back  to  the  other  fellow. 


sion — and  land  on  which  to  set  up  your  sons. 

MIXED  FARMING  IN  CANADA 
PAYS  BEST 

Canada's  19il  wlie.it  crop  broke  all  pre- 
vious records.  In  12  years  Canada  has  won 
11  Wheat  Championships  and  many  awards 
in  Live  Stock  Championships. 

I!ut  Canada  docs  more  than  produce  one- 
fifth  of  the  worUI's  wheat  supply.  It  is  the^  ■ 
renter  of  increasing  activity  in  mixed  farm-^^  ! 
ing.  World's  records  in  wheat,  oats.  beef. 

anft      TViiillri/     iir«»     r»rr>winff     that^^T  I 

bigger  crops  per  acre.  That  means  more  money  Canada  has  an  ever  increasing  num-^^  ! 
— aiidthecliaiicetogeltheriseinvalueonmmh  tier  of  creameries  to  care  for  the  ^  L.  B.* 
larger  acreage.  Here  there  is  land  for  expan-  rapidly  growing  dairy  industry.  ^  Boyd.M 

jf  Supt.,J 

GET  FREE  BOOK  TODAY      ^  Land&roi-I 

Our  free  illustrated  book  tells  what  ^  Drrt  '^ran'i"! 
othcrshavpgnined  by  Rouii;  loCanada.  ^  i'^n  NntionaH 
Read  the  t)Ook  You'll  be  convinced  Jf  Rallw  _ 
there  is  a  better  chance  for  you.  ^  r)nilr  Us 2  I 
along  the  Une3  of  the  Canadian  S«nd  your  name  and  addrws  for  ^  *  h  *  ^."^-w "^^  i 
National  Rail-  the  l>ook  now— today-bcfofC  #  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ■ 
it's  too  late.  0       Hear  Sir:  — Please g 

Let  us  help  you— our  ad-  ^  aend  me  your  free- 
vice  is  free  and  without  #  illustratea  book  onB 
obligation.   Send  now!       ^      Canada.  ■ 


Canada's  opportunities  are  not  restricted  to 
Rentersonly.  Here  youcan  buy  several  limes 

as  much  acreaRe  for  the  money  you  now  have   dairy  and    jwultry  are  proving 
invfsled  in  land.  The  fertile  soil  prfxiucea   Canada  is  ideal  for  diversilied  farming. 


SPECIAL  EXCUR 
SION  RATES 


Reduced  railway  fares  are  in 
effect  for  landseekcrs  and  their 
effects  to  encourage  inspection 


ways.  Person- 
ally conducted 
cxciiisi<imt  will 
also  be  ar- 
rangcd. 


L.  B.  BOYD,  Supt.,  V 


Name. , 


Land  and  Cot 
Canadian  Nat 

2252.  <lh  ar..| 
81.  P»ul. 


Dept. 
R>ilw>» 


Address  R.F.D., 


^  T^wn  State  


8 


ORCHARD  AJ«)  FARM 


FEBRUARY  3.  1924 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE' 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  crntN  H  lin^.  or  60  rentn  a  Mne 
for  ffiur  or  nifire  i'onNrriit[\r  is«.u^*» 
(avrrue*  7  wnrdo).  For  while  spnce. 
cnl«  or  <li»play  typr.  tout  i«  lomputed 
arriirdinc  In  totul  space  u<'<'Upir4l  by 
HfHerlUement.  , 

A<lirrlispmriil<4  must  renrli  ua  16  I 
ilajs   brforr   dale  of  puliliial ion. 

Aililress  ORIIIARI)  and  FAKM 
Broadxay    ut    Klevenlh.  AuEeieii 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


CBRTIFIED  White  L»Bhorn  quality  chicks 
fruin  aelectfd  free-range,  hea\-y-laylnff, 
■Irlity  hen«  mated  to  iluuble  pedigree  corlt- 
»rels  with  autbentic  Irapnest  records.  Our 
breeding:  flocks  are  inspecie.l  and  accredileil 
by  the  St. noma  Counly  Fxrw  Bureau.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vigoroua  chicks 
(uaranteed.      .^ccroilited    "A.*"    (tra-ie  chicks 

•  I  single  "A"  prices     ."Send  for  catalnsue  and 

•  llraillve  spring  prices.  MUST  HATOH  IN- 
rrB.\TOR  CO.  INC..  the  World's  I.aritest 
Blectric  Hatchery,  432  7lh  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

WERE    BOOKING    CHICKS  for 
most    winter   and    spring  weeks 
from  s..nie  of  wr.rld  s  hifc-hest  eitK- 
tirnrlucins       Ut-ghTirnj*.  Anconas. 
R.ds.  Minnrcas,   Rorks.  Brahmas. 
Wyandollcs.   .^ndalusians.  Orping- 
tons:    reasonable.        Reduced  If 
booked   ahead.     CRpacily.  300.000. 
•'.Wver  saw  such  si  .e  vieor.  rapid 
rrowth.    eRB-vield:"      PROFITAHUE  POUL- 
TRY, n  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.    Mall  only. 

■WEUBS  WHITE  I.KGHOK.V  C'HI"'KS— Tou 
will  (ret  pleniv  of  egps  if  yoor  chicks  come 
from  WEBBS  <^ACK1>E  FARM.  -5l>0  choice 
•elected  hen.i  mated  with  cockerels  from  trap- 
ncmcd  hen.s  with  records  of  200  and  better. 
12  years  SANTA  CRl'Z  Jargest  poultry  breed- 
er. Pric-.s  He  up  to  Feb.  1st;  12'/ic  from 
Feb  1.-1  t..  March  15th.  and  10.-  thereafter. 
A.  M.  WEUB.  227  Parkway.  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


BABr  CHICKS — Only  the  better  grade  at 
popular  prices — Hanson  White  L,eghorns, 
Urown  and  Buff  L^-ghorn.s.  Keds,  Barred 
Ko.  ks.  An. -.mas,  Black  Minoi.  as.  Blue  Andu- 
luslans.  White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Orping- 
tons. Order  earlv.  Free  folder.  .M.  UO.NAUD 
I'OUI.TRY  RANCH  AND  HATi'HERT.  Route 
1,.  Box  246.  San  Jo.se,  Cklif. 

KlNE-TENTHS  of  the  time  This  system 
has  made  the  raising  of  chicks  the  easiest 
branch  of  the  oultry  industry  and  is  becom- 
hig  oular  at  wild  fire  seed  among  all 
wide  awake  oultrvmen.  Write  for  free  fold- 
er STEVES  BROILER  RAISl.V'!  SERV- 
ICE. '527  Chronicle  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Callt  

■WHITE  I.EGHOKN  BAHT  CHIX  of  unusua.1 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pe.ligreed  males.  Pri<es  per 
100:  February.  »15:  March.  114;  April.  IrJ.S" ; 
Way  and  lune.  J12.  100%  live,  sironi;  chix 
iruarantee<l.  We  are  accredited  by  the  Sono- 
n-.u  iVjunlv  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY.  47(1  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
HANSON'S  Pediereed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapncsted  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain  We  are  offering  for 
■ale  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels Send  for  InlereatinB  catalogue.  J.  A. 
HA.NStJ.N,  Corvallls.  Ore. 

PETALCMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  While  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
«wunt.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  615 
Main   St..   Petaluma,  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  CHICK.S — White  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  iwo-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Bollywcod.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
bigh  trapnested  record.  Write  us  tor  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  ORLAND  HATCHERY. 
:>rland.  Glenn  Co..  Calif. 

OAK  K.NOLL  POl'LTRT  RA.NCH— Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-old 
W.  L.  hens.  Cockerels  from  Hanson's  trap- 
nested  250-egg  sioik.  13  years'  experience 
tn  breeding  and  hatching  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable.    T.   E.   BLAKE.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

TRATNESTED  WHITE  LEOHOR.N9 — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
rhicks,  25,000  hatching  eggs,  5000  pullets. 
1000  pedigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  INWOOIi  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Corvallls.  Ore. 

PEDIGREED  S  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicka 
and  hatching  eggs.  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  matched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
eockerels.  Prices  rea.^nable.  DINIC 
HATCHERY,  PetaJuma,  Calif. 

BABY 'chicks — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy  laying  strains.  tlO  per 
100,  .Vo  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
BCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY,  SchellTille, 
Bonoma  County,  Calif. 

BIGH-GRAUE  ("IIICK.S  from  selected  liogan- 
ized  stock  at  reaiionalde  prices.  White, 
Brown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Ro'-ks.  .\ncoaas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
Vnion  District  Hatchery,  Los  Gates,  Calif. 


TRAPNESTKD  REDS — Bred  to  lay;  exhibi- 
tion Quality  breeding  stock  from  30;'>-egg 
male.  Hatching  euss.  babv  chicks.  Circular 
free.  T.  S.  CALDWELL,  335M  West  Broad- 
■way.    Glendale.  Calif. 


THE  WORLD  S   four  newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turk'-ns.     Russian    Orlotfs.    Jersey  Black 
jiantH  and  Australian  Kiwisi     Phott)  booklet 
2  stamps.  Z.  T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1,  Sant.i  Cruz. Cal. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  ecgs. 
PuUen,    pigeons,    rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANOB,   640   S.   Main  St..   Los  Angeles. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS,  »«  50  to  $46.     Write  for 
circulara.     ARNOTT    &    CO.,    114    S.  Los 
Angeles  St..   Los  Angeles.  

BPEi'iAL  prices   on  guarntd  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  parttcu- 
fcirs.    El'RBKA   HATCHERY.  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Baby  chicks— Sen.l  for  price  list.  SANTA 
CLAIl.V    POL'l.TKY    YAKI'S.    Br.  eders  and 
Batchers,  (.Iznard.  Calif. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


ACCREDITEn  baby  CHIX  — White  I/eg- 
horns  and  R.  I  Reds  hatching  every  Sun- 
day. Also  all  the  stan.lar.l  varieties  In  our 
"quality"  chlx,  the  kind  that  live  and  tlWve 
becau.se  of  strong  parentage.  Careful  hatch- 
ing and  packing  for  shipment.  Our  "quality" 
White  l.enhorns  are  from  fl.icks  averaging 
from  201  to  2.'iO  epgs  per  hen  per  year  actual 
records.  We  stand  behln.l  our  "uuallty"  chlx 
as  well  as  the  ".\ccrediled  "  Remember,  we 
guarantee  full  count  of  live  rhix  at  destina- 
tion wh  en  we  ship  via  express,  Bsrly  orders 
get  the  preferred  dates  A.t  unicklv,  AR- 
TESIA  HATCHERY  (Electric  I,  Arlesln.  Calif. 

OP.DER  .VOW— White  leghorn  baby  chirks 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  22»  to  301  egg  records 
used.  Als..  R.  I.  Reds;  dark,  large,  heavy 
layers;  make  profitable  broilers  Write  for 
attrarti\e  prices  on  large  or  small  or.lers. 
Satlsractl..n  gu.iranteed  Anderson's  Hatih- 
ery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Modesto,  Calif.  

STRONG  BABY  CHICKS— For  the  farmer 
who  must  get  his  profits  from  actual  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  market  fowl,  all  from 
stock  rigl.lly  s-lecied  through  pisny  gener- 
ations, from  cocks  with  dam's  records  of 
200  to  275  ei  gs  j.er  annum.  February  pricea 
117  per  100  for  White  Leghorns;  j:7  per  !•« 
for  White  Plymouth  Rocks  PURE  BREED 
HATCHERY.  San  Mateo.  Cal.  

PEERLB.SS  WI»ITE  WYANDOTTES  ATKIN- 
.SON  PEERLESS  A.VCONAS— I  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerless"  strain  birds 
for  20  years.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  etrg  records.  252 
to  261  eg?s.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  hatching 
eccs.  Illustrate.I  catalog  free  J  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  10.  130  So.  Wlllard  Are.,  .San  Jose. 
Calif. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  hare  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
Irapnest  records  of  at  least  200  ecgs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  bv  .\lameda 
County  Poullry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  hooking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  I'tilitv  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc  .  Hayward.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS.  Pl'LLETS  HATCHING  EGGS 
While  Leghorns.  U  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Over  200  eggs  per  year — that  is  record  back 
of  our  While  I>>ghorn  .sto.k.  Write  for  cir- 
cular an. I  1924  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  dellverv.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THK  J  H  STl'BRE  POCLTRY  RANCH  AND 
HATCHEKV.  Box   f,7-C.   Palo   Alto.  Calif. 


•SrPEP.IOR  STRAIN"  S.  C.  .WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS exclusively.  We  have  publishetl  a 
booklet  describing  our  superb  strain  of  White 
Leghorns,  our  methods  of  housing  and 
brooding,  feeiling  formulae,  nii.l  other  inter- 
esting data,  which  we  will  he  please.l  to  mail 
free  upon  request  SCPERIOn  EGG  F^RM 
R    R    1.   Box   153.    Anaheim.  Calif. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

H«  hundred,  delivered  N'.,  .,iher  kind  but 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize  winning  egg 
'Jjvers.  No  pullets  used.  No  artiriciat  lights. 
Prep  range.  Glad  In  send  free  catalog 
OKINDA  PARK  RI'FF  LEGHORN  HOME 
Berkeley  Calif.  Route  1,  Box  4»6-E 
WHY  DEL^Y?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  While  Hatchery,  thw  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks  .Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "A.^"  stock.  Price  rlrht  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Tancred.  Karris 
and  PurltsB  Springs  strains,  with  pedigrees 
tip  to  312.  Our  stock  has  been  ttred  f.>r  \ears 
for  vigor  and  hirh  flock  avcrare  egg  produc- 
tion Be  sure  an.i  get  our  nttrsctive  prices 
and  circular     WEIS  FARMS,  Pelaluma,  Calif. 

SANTA  CRCZ  COl'NTY  FARM  BfREAlT 
certifie.l  chicks  from  proven.  Inspected 
flocks.  Send  for  list  of  accredited  hatcheries. 
ACCREDITED  HATCHERIES.  lOf,  FRONT 
ST,    SANTA    CRUZ.  CALIF. 

TURKEYS.  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


BLOOn  WILL  TELL  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your,  flock  and  see  Increase  of 
Tilality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail  In 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys  .TENKINS,  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3.  Box  1178. 

Burbank.  Calif.  

WE  ARE  BREBr>ER,s  of  French.  Mexican 
and  American  Wild-Blooded  Turkeys,  Im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  from  the  different  varie- 
ties In  season.  Book  your  orders  ,aow,  sa  each 
year  we  are  sold  out  early.  ,1ERSET  STOCK 
FAKM.    Il.'i34    San   Fernando   Blvd...  Route  3. 

Box  1386.  Burbank.  Calif.  

BIICRBON    TURKEYS— Pure    bred.  Breed- 
ing   stock,    moderately    priced.      Eggs  In 
season.     THE  FERRIS  RANCH.  Grand  and 
Reservoir,    Pomona.  Calif. 


QCACKLESS   DUCKS    Eggs.    Breeders.  Free 
circular.  CALDWEIX  BROS  ,  Glendale,  Cal. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

PEEP.1..ESS  rabbit  hutches;  convenient,  aanl- 
tar^',    fully    equipped;    prices    low.  freight 
prepaid.      J.    K.    DOLAN.    1836    K.    25th  St.. 
Oakland. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

GET  A  WOOL  BLANKET — Guaranteed  100% 
wool.  Pacific  Coast  manufacture,  Callfomia 
and  Oregon  wools  Blankets  arc  plaids,  col- 
ors blue  and  pink.  Double  vize  CCilo,  price 
postpaid,  JIO  pair  Andrew  H  Mctnnes. 
"wool  brokers,"  Red  Bluff,  California.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


LE.'iF  TOBACCO;  chewing,  five  pounds.  J1.75: 
ten,  J3.00;  smoking  five  pounds,  Jl  26;  ten. 
12;  pipe  and  re<-ipe  free.    Pay  when  received, 
CO-OPERATIVK  FARMERS,  Paducah.  Ky. 

AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 


FORD  riWNERS,  BFV.COMI  ■ 
a  limbo*<tfe  and  make  a  - 
your  Ford.     Touring  model 
17. to.    H.  V        i:  I  KK  CI  I 
Franclaco. 


A\tlCAI)<J  TREES  F<JK  SALE— 

l.yon.  Prince.  Los  Atigeles.  Dickey  A.  Da_u- 
delyon,  Fuerte,  Puebla.  Ganter,  etc  I  keet 
ail  standard  sorts. 

Lyon,  upnt'ht  grower,  esrly  bearer;  large, 
hard-shell  fruit,  highest  In  official  auaJvtlcal 
te.st — oil  26  S»*.  protein  4.37 'V.  seed  ».7"t 
Tile  Lyon  grows  upright  and  can  be  islaoteci 
from  10  (u  12  feet  apart  ear-b  %iay.  from  300 
to  400  trees  per  acre. 

Prince.  Ibe  only  bard-sbell  fruit  whlcb 
ripeca  in  October.  Nwx  ember  and  December; 
■  Prlace  of  the  Hollda.vs  :  eicelleut  sbipper; 
rich  flavor,  no  fiber  aiid  small  seed.  Dtekey 
A.  richest  flavor  and  aniallest  seed.  Foerte 
and  Puebla.  both  leattier-skin  soils;  quite 
>  old-resistant.  Ganter.  ihin-skln.  fall  fruit- 
ing;   most   cold-resistant  sort. 

\'lsitors  weJcocne  on  i«  eek  days  onlv. 
A.  R.  RIDEOI  T. 
 RIdeout  Heights    Whlttier.  Calif.  

FIGS — Plantar*  of  large  or  nnall  acreage  of 
figs    will    rind    It    tu   their   advantagK  and 

profit  to  get  In  touch  with  us.  We  have 
200.000  fig  trees  grown  by  us.  near  Sao  Fer- 
nando— Kadota.  Black  Mission.  Black  San 
i'e.Iro  and  Brunswick.  l^nd  Is  to  b«  aub- 
dlvlded  this  year  aAd  we  luuat  move  theiit. 
KELSKY-OXFORD  .Vl  RSERl  ES.  Valley 
Blvd  .  I  miles  weat  of  Bt  Monte,  Calif. 
Phones:  Alharabra.  ^1>J^;  Rea ,_7 63R1.  

!>  CAR  LOADS  of  fruit  trees  Just  received  at 
uur  dliftrlbuUoa  and  sales  yanl.  We  can  o.iw 
banille  wholesaJe  and  retail  or.leis  In  any 
;jUanilty,  also  for  commercial  platilinc.  We 
Are    distributors   for   the    largest    growers  In 

the  State  l.;aJl  and  see  ua  QUIRK  NUR- 
SEKIS:i.  Route  I.  El  Moute,  CaJif.  Phone 
.\lharubra  164CJ5.  Location,  at  Roseinead 
on  Miain  boulevard  between  Los  .Angeles  and 
El  .Monte.  

CONCORD  GRAPEVINES — We  can  supply 
the  world  with  Eastern  and  California  Con- 
cord (Plerce-lsabella)  viaes  of  fine  quality, 
grown  by  us  at  San  Fernando  Theae  axe 
the  raoncy-makers  fur  localities  a.lapted  to 
them.  KELSBT-OXPORD  NURSERIES.  Val- 
ly  Blvd..  Z  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Ca^il. 
Phones:  Albanibra  S1SJ3;  Rea.  763R1. 


CHOICE  A.ND  RARE  BEHRY  PLA.NTS — Red 
HiLSpberrlea.  Black  Raspberrlea  Purple 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thoruless 
Mai-atawaa  Mammoth,  Himalaya.  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  t.ogan.  Dewberries.  Curraota 
Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberreia 
Wholesale  and  retail  Send  for  free  catalog. 
ST.ANFORD  BERRT  PLANT  NURSERY. 
Box  72«,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


BEFtJRE  YOU  buy:  Get  our  prices  on  fruit 
trees,  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root ;  berry  planta  etc. 
U'e  will  save  >uu  money  in  ad.lltlon  to  sup- 
plying you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  u;j  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.  Wholesale  and  retail.  J.  F.  MILIAR  A 
SONS,   Healdaburg.  Calif.  


NURSERY  .STOCK — Excellent  Black  Bartlett 
pear  trees  at».  cut  prices,  while  they  last. 
French  prunes,  peaches,  cots,  plums,  etc. 
I.ow.-red  prices  on  all  stock.  .Secure  your 
wants  while  they  last.  Reliable  stock  and 
sio.  k  of  guality.  Send  for  plauters'  Hal. 
years  in  bustnesa 

CAHLTO.V  NURSERY  CO..  Carlton,  Oregon. 

EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Wh.ilesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prtcea 
RIPO.N  .NURSERY  <X).,  P.  O.  Box  161. 
French   Camp,  Calif.  


K.ADOr.A  Pigs — Rooted    trees   and  cuttings; 

our  stock  direct  from  the  original  Taft 
orchur.l,  this  la  the  early  bearing  and  heavy 
loiinase  varety,  RADIUS  A  POMEKCY 
Oakdale.  Calif. 


TltEES.    I'LANTS,   SHRi  1 

rect  fiorn  grower.  I. 
Dr.  Worcester  hardy  p.-., 
apple.     Planting  book  l-'i.i 


ed,  di- 
New, 
beauty 
ULAWN 


N U RSKRIES,  837  Oaraiin  A>r  ,  K..^iir»ler,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  MONUKKA   IIR.M^ES     We  have  sev- 
eratl   thousan.l   B:^        ^'   -  :i:.ka  grapevloea 
•  f  splenill.l  rjuality                         -livery.  KEL- 
SEY-0\FOKD   -Nil                        .Hey  Blvd. 
2  miles  west  of  El  M   

FRUIT   AND    ORNAME.NTAL   TREES— Moat 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.     Buy  di- 
rect   from   growers.     Catalog   free.  Express 
paid.     Consolidated  Nurseries.   Houston,  Tex. 

FlLUEKTS,    CHKST.VUTS.    PECA.SS,  WAL- 
.\UTS  our  specialty.  Catalog,  c.  £.  Parsons. 
Prop.     FEI.iX  OILLKT  NUHSEKY.  -Nevada 
City,  Calif,  

GIA.ST    WINTER    RHUBARB   RiiOTS— Bear 
In  1^0  du.wi;  $1.25  doz..  S7        cwt..  prepaid. 
FOBHESI'    WALKER.    Puente,  Calif.  

KECCiRD  bud  hachiya  persimmon  trees  on 
lotus  roots.  also  dahlias.  ALCoR.N'S 
NUR-SEKY.   Fullerton.  CaJif  


WO.NDERFUL   Pomegranate   trees,   1,   2  and 
3  years  old  at  wh.ilesale  and  retail.     J.  W. 
IIIWI.N'.    Lindsay,  Calif. 


Strawberry  end  BUckberry  PUnts 

BERRY  PLANTS— "Advance  '  blackberrlea 
»*  started  picking  th.s  \arleiy  c.immer- 
rlally  April  16th  this  past  se»son.  The  ber- 
rlea  brought  ti  per  crate  wholesale  W« 
have  IS  acres  of  Advaja-e.  "  Wrlie  for  cat- 
slog.  We  also  offer  Ixiganberry.  Dewberry-, 
red  and  blackcap  Raimbeirv.  .-iTR-V  W  flER- 
RIKS  KloBdyke.  Carultna,  Prigrei»lv« 
Kverbeartog.  If  you  want  strawberries  this 
•tuiimer  do»  t  delay  planting.'  Vlsjt  .»ur  Jt- 
acre  berry  flel.1.  PRBSTo.N  *  KNOTT. 
Bueoa   Park,  Calif 


ADVANCE    BLACKBERRY,    3    weeks  earlier 
than   any   other   variety  aud   best  ahlpp.-r. 
hence  biggest   moneymaker:    of-l     >r.    olc  •« 
all  others.   Now   offered  for  r 
quick  and  gel  the  big  mone^ 
1»0»  JUS  exp  .  .-1.1  Loganhf. 
strawberr  ies,    (hornless    bla-  K 
rhubarb    I >1.  postp<l     W  .A 

STRAWKERRY    Pt^NTS  — . 

Evert. .-oring.     No    1    plan'.s    .    .  .i.. 
Write  for  prices.  BROYLITS  HEKR  <  UANt.'H. 
Van   Nuys.  Calif  

FUR  SALE — Oreaon    Plum   and  Rrandywlna 
strawberry    planta,    11  00    per    hun.lre.t  or 
17  (0    per   thousand       W     KELTHOFF.  (i..cl- 
dental.  Sonoma  Ca  .  Calif. 

511. too    CHOICE    llispe<-te<l   loesnl.erry  plants. 

I"oosual  low  price.  H.ARRY  tJ^XlJM. 
Route   4    .Salem,  Ore. 

MARSHALL  Slraaberry  plants.  I:  per  1000. 
II  per  100.     J.  F.   Ralston,  Anderson.  Calif. 


FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 


CITRIS    LA.VD,    Irrigated,  clear 
1200   acre.     Trees    |.e»r  thr-.- 
bud.     Don't  need  fert  i  . 
Two   an.l   three   tru.  k 
cent  cash,  balance  leu 
vestlgate    I>.wer   Rio  , 
at    Mer.  e.les.    Hi.lslgo  ■  ,,ui.  >•  j-. 
for  free  l.ooklet      AMRHll'AV  Ftl 
I.A.NI.   AND   JRPIGATtiiv  .'0\1P.N 
SouUiland^fe  BIdr.  Dallas.  Texaa 


RA  \ 
Y.  M 


"kIJ,  B'^^'^-TO-I.AND  PLAN-Weofferatn- 
DItlous  farmers  a  real  opp.,r.u-../  •,  >wn 
a  farra  on  very  easy  terms 
land,  deep,   rich,  tried  soil 
tlon   *itli   cheap   water:  ih 
rait     water     and     highw^v         .     ,.       .  n 
Write   ownera   SUTTER   BASIN  iiiMl',4NY, 
Csll^rnia   Fruit   BIdg     .Macram^nio.  Calif. 

HO  ACRES  LEVEL  VALLEY  LAND  Blgb- 
teen  miles  from  Sacramento  PIna  f'.r 
fruit,  grapea  nuta  olives  and  alfalfa,  with 
water  for  Irrigation  Fourteen  feet  N.>  s.i  - 
face  har.lpan  $115  per  acre  (1%  -IM  1  .  ^ 
balance  time,  at  6%  KBE.N'  U.  uWKN, 
dent  3wnT,  ICIk  Uruve.  c»i. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  -  v 
CallfoiDla  In  the  famous  Cbarles  w  ...s 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  yuu  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  hii!^  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles,  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS    Ow.-nsinr.uih    t  allfornia. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

MISSION  FARM  f.ir  ••■i.  hsnre  .tores  ex- 

tra   fine    lan.l,    lot.s      '  ■  ■ 

well  locate. I.  Want  < 
for  dairying  and  ge: 
BGUBRS,  Burlington    .  .. 

SOUTHERN   OREGON   dairy   ranch   to  trade 
for  California  inc.mie  pr.»peilv,  value  Jl»,- 
000.     BO.X   373,   I.akeview.  Lli.-goii. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUYERS  want   Western   farma  De- 
scribe and  Stat-  lowest   orlce      R.   A..  Mc- 
NilWN.   -,<;7  Wllkins.n   BMg.,  Onialia.  Neb. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  LEASE 

CHICKE.N   1'I.^.S'T,   e.|ulpped  •f.-r    '[.Qli  hesd. 

for  lease.  ,\ddr.ss  1. 1:  F,  KEKIt,  Gsrdea 
t:ro\e.   Orange  County.  Calif. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA    SEED— Original    Halrv  Peruvian. 

When  writing  state  atnouDt  wanlad.  LE** 
TT'K.KER    Yumv  Arlsona.     I]  years  on  Yuma 

Valley  Farm.* 


GL\DIOI.rS,  21 

ll.g  .Ize,  tl: 
price  list.  C.  O. 


-d  II :  4#  > 

OS.  tl.  A- 
^.  Sallnaa. 


FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and    rebuilt    Implen.enis    at  special 
prices.     Call  and   see  them.'    ARVijTT  A 
CO.   114   S.   Los  Angeles  9t  ,   l.o«  Ane.!!e«. 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

Nl  PKIUOU  K.N<;i.L*!lI  LECIIonNS.    rVTERNATION.il.l.V  K><)\<S 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 

Write  for  matini^  II*rt  on  jiediirre«  i  bix  uikI  h.it'  hm<  ^Kmm  All 
*  hlx  sold  for  January  and  hVbruary.  i  »n>-  If  >,\ir  iiutput  fur 
March  and  Ajiril  sold.  )lat<  hin<  eRu's  nuw  f..i  ai-  from  r^-«Mtt 
iiiiportai  M.nH-    I'gs   tu    3 1  •(  r»M-c.rd:^. 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankerahim,  CaL 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

A  new  punctnre-proof  Inner  tub«  haa  bp^n 
invented  a  Mr.  M.  C.  Mill'«irn  of  ChUa«ro. 
In  actual  test  It  waf^  punctured  &00  times 
without  the  loss  of  atr.  ItiiB  wonderful  new 
lUlie  incr<*ju»es  railefticc  frt>m  lO.OOO  to  12.0tO 
miles,  eliminates  chanirini;  tirt>-t>.  and  makAB 
rldtnif  u  rt  ai  pleuaurv.  It  voti>tB  av  mor«  than 
the  m-dinary  tubi^.  Mr.  M.  <*.  Milium.  331 
WeJ»t  i7xh  St..  (MilraiEO.  Hunts  them  Intro- 
ducetl  v\  f-rywher*-  and  i»  inaklnK  a  special 
offer  to  SKenta.     U'rrte  him  today.  


When  answering  ads  please 
mention  Orchard  <u%d  Farm 


Farm  Fencing 


y«a  cmn       ^cUy  cvr«^«  i/jm 

STAMMER 


OkwI  10  "Tils  f'W  :<V  i>»r 
lut  an.1  litoUennK.  "Iti  C 
lell*    lio»    1    nifrd    ie»**tr  ■ 
r>     B.  N.  »s««l-  M>l  B» 
III.  St..  IsaisaagMla 


\ 
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Pigeons  Feathered  His  Nest 


(Continued  from.  Page  t) 


business  Is  but  one  branch  of  Kings 
enterprise.  He  ahli>8  breeding  birds  to 
all  j>arts  of  the  world,  the  price  rang- 
Inc  from  )5  a  pair  to  $50  each  for 
bliip-rlbbon  Individuals. 

Kinff  hafi  spver.il  breeds,  includincr 
hoinAi-8  which  he  keeps  for  aport  and 
•whlrh  he  enters  in  races.  One  of  his 
homing  birds  recently  flew  from  Po- 
catfilio  (Idaho)  to  San  I-'rancisco  in  a 
day  and  a  half,  shnttering  all  previous 
n»''or<iB.  These  rejnarkaWe  fliers  .>ften 
attain  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
HiiMKurlans  and  Strassers  also  are 
m.iintalned  in  the  Kins  lofts. 

I'l.r  squab  production,  tJarneaux  of 
dlfferrrit  colors.  White  Kinffs.  Giant 
Runts  nnd  Silver  Kinps  are  preferred. 
The  latter  breed  was  originated  by 
KinK  Vi  years  aso.  and  represents  a 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  Giant  Runt, 
Maltese.  Silver  Homer  and  Silver 
Mondain.  This  typo  is  short,  blockv 
and  quick  to  mature  and,  accordins  to 
the  owner,  now  breeds  true  to  cplor, 
beinj;  recognized  as  a  distinct  breed. 

"The  Ideal  squab."  King  points  out. 
"is  one  which  reaches  a  waight  of  one 
pound  at  four  weeks,  without  leaving 
the  nest. 

"The  parent  birds  feed  the  yonnsr- 


NEWS 

for  Orchardists 

You  can  now  selcd  your 
deciduous  nursery  stock 
from  trees  prodiKcdwith 
buds  seleAed  from  some 
of  the  best  California 
orchards. 

Our  trees  are  grown  en- 
tirely on  the  strong  soil 
of  the  Holland  Land 
Company  properties  and 
in  accordance  v  ith. the 
best  nursery  pradice. 

Visitors  arc  welcome  at 
the  nurseries  here  at 
Clarksburg,  our  ship- 
ping point,  15  miles  down 
river  below  Sacramento. 

huy  Diredfrom  Producer 

WriU  for  liSs  and  prices 

Clarksburg  Nursery 
Company 

Oarksburg  {Yolo  County}  California 


|U  b«  can't  supply  70a  writaeor 
for  full  informatioii. 


office 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

San  FrancUco^        {FoanJmJ  in  187<n 
ICanaas  City 
Wttaburgh 


MTTE  Engines 


THROTTLING  -  GOVERNOR 

THE  standard  in  cheap,  depend- 
able power — an  all-parposa  engine — yet 
•o  simple  and  trouble-proof  a  boy  can  opei^ 
ate  It.  Over  100.000  in  use  all  over  the  world. 

Bum*  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE, 
DISrnXATE  or  GAS. 

Deliver*  bie  surplus  of  power  on  any  fuel- 
even  speed  on  any  load. 
I  WICO  Magneto  This  famous  mairneto 
Eavipocd  startin* 
,n  any  temperature — 
I  sTirA  performance  In  rain,  snow  or  nleet.  The 
I  Bstl  (srisct  iTttsa  of  klfh  tttiMS  ItnlUss  kaosi. 
Mil  SItmm,  2  lo  2S  MofB-Powmr. 

I  Ask  Tev  Dealer  ttnui  the  WITTE  ENGINE 


sters.  first  on  a  secretion  known  as 
pigeon  milk,  and  later  on  the  grain  and 
seed  mixture  we  furnish.  Tt  is  largely 
becau.Hc  of  the  Ideal  weather  lynditiona 
prevailing  in  California  that'  we  can 
turn  out  so  many  marketable  squabs  in 
so  short  a  time." 

King  may  be  cUled  ;>  "crank"  on  ths 
subject  of  feeding.  "This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  successful 
pigeon  i-aising."  he  points  ou*.  "Many 
breeders  make  the  mistako  of  trying  to 
save  money  by  ■  using  second-rate, 
musty  or  improperly,  cured  grain, 
which  in  the  long  run  usually  costs 
more  th.in  the  best.  A  good  rule  Is  to 
feed  nothing  to  the  birds  which  one 
will  not  eat  himself. 

"The  breeder  who  has  only  .1  few 
birds.  m,-iy  find  it  most  satisfactory  to 
use  the  prepared  mi.xtures."  King  buys 
in  carload  lots,  however,  and  mixes  his 
feed  as  follows: 

Twenty  pounds  small  yellow  corn.  1.5 
pounds  hard  red  wheat.  20  pounds 
kaffir  corn.  20  pounds  peas,  5  pounds 
hemp  seed.  10  pounds,  milo  maize.  10 
pound.s  "fjyp"  corn. 

Eleven  kinds  of  -seeds,  including 
millet,  radish  and  other  common  sorts, 
rue  added.  King  often  has  $3000  worth 
of  feed  on  hand  at  one  time.  He  buys 
at  the  right  season  and  stores  the  grain 
on  the  r.mch. 

Pigeons  require  plenty  of  good,  clean, 
sharp  grit.  This  breeder  recommends  a. 
mixture  made  up  of  40  pounds  gninita 
grit.  40  pounds  oyster  shell.  10  po'inds 
charcoal.  .1  pounds  Venetian  red.  '> 
pounds  salt.  Th<>  theory  is  that  the 
more  grit  and  shell  the  birds  use  the 
more  feed  ihey  will  consume,  thiij* 
keeping  in  better  condition.  - 

Thei  grain  la  given  twice  daily.  The 
grit  mixture  is  distributed  twice  a 
week.  Three  men  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  care  of  the  16,000  or  more  ifing 
pigeons.  The  owner,  himself,  howeiver, 
is  often  one  of  the  thre«.  He  is  not  a 
■front  porcli"  producer,  but  Is  as  likely 
:is  not  to  be  found  carrying  a  feed 
bucket  or  culling  his  birds — that  is, 
when  he  is  not  traveling  about  the 
country,  "making"  Ihei  show  circuit. 

HINTS  FOR  NOVICE 

"All  very  Interesting."  we  fancy  the 
reader  exclaiming  at  this  point,  ""'but 
doesn't  it  require  expert  knowledge  to 
raise  pigeons?  And  what  are  the  op- 
portunities for  the.  novice?"  Anticipat- 
ing these  questions,  your  correspond- 
ent made  suitable  inquiries. 

"No.  it  doesn't  require  any  expert 
knowledge."  Kins  answered  at  one. 
"Ar\y  one  who  likes  birds  and  is  will- 
ing to  study  their  ways  can  raise  pig- 
eons sticcessfully.  However,  I  wouldn't 
advise  any  one  without  experience-- 
particularly  if  he  had  not  established 
a  market — to  go  into  the  business  on  a 
large  scale. 

"Start  with  a  few  pairs  of  one  breed 
— preferably  a  squab,  rather  than  a 
f.incy  breed — and  increase  gradually. 

"A  man  should  make  a  living  with 
1000  pairs,  for  they  should  net  liim  t'i 
to  $•">  per  pair  a  year. 

"I'i.geons   usually  mate  for  life,  and 

mated  pair  will  produce  squabs  for 
five  or  six  years.  They  are  at  their 
prime  at  four  years." 

PIGKO.N'S   HARD  WORKER.S 

Two  eggs  are  laid  at  each  "clutch," 
and  the  m.ate  and  female  take  turns  or. 
the  nest,  as  well  as  in  feeding  the 
squabs.  They  .are  tremendously  hard 
workers  and  sometimes  keep  two  nests 
going  at  once,  feeding  squabs  in  one, 
while  hatching  eggs  in  the  other. 

"Raising  pigeons,"  concluded  our  in- 
formant, "is  just  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  Give  them  plenty  of  frosh  air 
with  no  drafts  (which  I  provide  by 
using  these  open  front  houses,  built 
back-to-back> ;  use  only  the  "best  feed 
and  provide  plenty  of  it;  keep  the 
water  supply  frosh  and  pure;  study 
your  birds  and  learn  how  to  buy  breed- 
ing stock;  cull  your  flock  lu  order  to 
build  up  quality  and  vigor.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

Sotinds  simple  enough,  doe,sn't  it? 
Hut  'it  has  take'n  a  good  deal  more  than 
common  sense  to  establish  King  as  the 
king  of  pigeon  raisers.  Back  of  his 
present  prost>erity  stretch  sixteen  long 
years  of  the  closest  application  to 
business.  And  King  loves  pigeons  Just 
as  other  men  love  horses  or  poultry  or 
cattle  or  fruit  trees. 

This  inherent  liking  for  the  work,  to- 
gether with  unusual  imsiness  ability 
and  salesmanship,  have  elevated  him 
to  his  present  enviable  position.  He  is 
interested  in  breeding,  production  and 
marketing  prohlems.  Hut  the  observ- 
ing visitor  finds  that  he  reverts  most 
frequently  to  discussion  of  his  pets — 
the  homing  birds. 

Were  these  feathered  friends  taken 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  relea.sed 
in  ,a  strange  environment,  their  owner 
knows  they  would  fly  unerringly  over 
mountains  or  water,  without  pause  for 
food  or  rest,  ;ind  at  almost  unbeliev- 
able spet'd,  straight  to  their  hilltop 
home  in  Hayward.  la  it  ajiy  wonder 
they  bold  first  place  in  his  heart? 


A  10  FOR  1 

Guarantee  of  Genuineness 

Backed  by  a  Surety  Bond  of  the 

Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

issued  on  application,  protecting  the  pur- 
chaser of  our  nursery  stock,  to  ten  times 
its  value,  against   untrueness  to  name. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

MAIN   OFFICE— FRESNO,  CALIF. 
There's  a  Kirkman  Nurseries  Plant  Near  You 


ECONOMICAL  HEAT 


FOR 


ANY 


HOME, 


ANYWHERE 


No  matter  where  you  live,  the  EVERBRITE 
portable  radiant  heater  will  give  you  heat  as 
clean  as  sunshine,  when  and  where,  you  want 
it.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood  and  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  Easily  carried  while 
burning.  All  the  heat  you  want  in  a  four- 
room  house  for  ten  lo  fifteen  cents  a  day! 
Hums  eight  to  ten  hours  on  each  gallon  of 
Naphth.i  "Fordson  Fuel."  ga.soline  or  kero- 
sene. Easily  convertible  for  natural  g.T-s. 
Makes  own  gas  and  burns  In  radiant  tubes. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  or -mail 
check  direct.  Accept  no  substitute.  Price 
J37..'i0  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  Shipping  weight 
4S  pounds. 

PACIFIC  EVERBRITE  STOVE  CO. 


.See  It  ftiuf  ymi  will  be  convinced 
Oealers    wanted    in    all  Weatera 


9ZX  Ktwt  Third  St.. 
I  Am  Anffele^.  Calif. 

IF  yOliR  HKAI.KK  CAN.NOT  SLPI'I.Y 
YOr   OKDKK  niKKt.'T 


/T|  years  Gim'inq 
O'^'^  PLANTS 


Ever  since  1865  we  have-bwn  the  Ur(t<at 
growers  of  ornameiitAl  planla  in  the  west, 
embracinft  all  the  standard  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubH,  rosea,  palnui.  bambooft,  vines  and 
traiiers  and  frutt  treoa.  Send  for  our  1924 
catatoclit  is  Fr««. 


Miles.  Caltfbnda 


OfmtoBaise  Chicks 
Without  Ipss/ 

HveiT  reader  is  iirscil  to  si'nd  hi  once  for 
Prof.  T.  K.  yiii.spiitxM-ry's  !)S-I*a!;e  KKKK 
BOOK,  •  Oollarn  and  Sense  in  the  I'nuHru 
Buiiness  "  Outlines  starllinK  methods  that 
cut  down  chick  losses,  get  bigger  and  let- 
ter liatches,  prevent  death  in  the  Bliell, 
1>owel  troul)le,  white  diarrliea,  how  to  raise 
healthy,  vigomus  durks,  etc.  Mrs.  Normnn 
)}.  Wildt  of  Pennsylvania,  writes:  "I 
raised  lOti.')  cliiclcs  and  never  lost  cnie  by 
foUiiwing  the  yiii.sonlic'rrv  Way.  Made  a 
net  profit  of  $i;,tO().!tl  this  last  year  witli 
yuiM'  methods."  -Make  1924  your  biggest 
piolil  year.  This  Krec  Book  points  the  way 
— afn<t  for  it  today.  Address  T.  10.  CJuisen- 
berry.  Dean.  Uepi.  31S2,  Amerliaii  I'oultiy 
School.    Kansas  (Jly.  Mo. 


Reclaim  Alkali  SoU! 

I  Ust  Aericultural  Gypsum  to  get  rid  of  black 
atlcali  and  make  the  land  productive.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  "How  and  Why  of 

'       Agricultural  Gypsum." 

Ithe  gypsum  industries 

I  Dept.  000       844  Rush  St.      Chicago.  IIU 


Sfnd  youT  name  at  once  for  my  bi_ 
ew  fre^f  ttarnr^  book.  It  t^ils  why 
W&bh  is  i^otlti't  •U'oncm  b« 

 It  wkf  A* Ions  wiiho*jt  repHirft. 

Explami  my  biffrtrtrUl  oiler 
th;tt  lets  yoii  try  the  hararw 
days  (rr«.  m»  ttiouwuKlt 
n  evrry  xste  hive  dvoc 
Coal*  L«ft — L«sti  L«nf- 
•r— 1  he  WaUfa  La  the 
<>  r  1  d  '  R  fltroQC^Vt 
harnrM.  I«  eikaily 


and  wT«r 


7Arc«  TimmB 

Stronfr  Than 
BuckU'Harn***  — 

Walflli   l^laraen  ha« 
buckle*  to  t'writnii... 

weamtrap-.nobti.  kt< 
holes  to  weaken  them.  W'^i- 
Sue*  iil  Teat  Leather— expl.^ined 
r  free  book — dooble  itrenft 

and  wear  of  ordinary  harnrsa  leat  

I  ,M  A/f«r  J0  Day  Frmm  Trial 

tlalao<-e  monthly .  Hel  iif  n  if  not  aat 
'    i;tory.  Sold  only  direct  by  nu  ' 
,  DU.   M»d«  in  alltitylr*— back  .  _ 
tide  Uifker.  brr^hlnilea*.  etc    Write  fi>i 
Free  catAloK,  now  while  yoa  think  oi 
JAMRS  U.  WALSH.  Pm. 
WALSH    HARNESS  CO. 
940   K««f«   Aw..    MMwuwfceft.    Wh.  . 


FREE!  ART  PICTURES 


of  Ideal  Chickan*  In  BMUtHul  Nat- 

ural  Colors,  8x11  in. .  .Ultahl*  Cor  I  t  *nt- 
Ini  CJtvn  only  wUh  Pouttry  Tribune  - 
„v-rr  l«8.i»  WorWs  Oro«t  Poultry  p^nor. 
Cliuck  fyllof  moncy-miUilnr  irtt.»jt.  antcli-^. 
newfl  hr  fonamnt  poultry  »urh(,r)tip"  Pnl,. 
thlT.8()tol20pM«».  SPECIAL  OFFEB! 

Big  Trial  Issues  Ot^p 

1  Yetr  50c;  3  Y«ir«  Jl  00  ^ 

Send  stamp*  or  coin  today, 

pMttryTrikiicDpL  4  Nout  Mtrrli.  Ill 

MUSIC  UESSONS  FREE 


Yau  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 
m  YOUR  NOMC    WriM  today  for  oor  FREE  booklat 
It  tcUa  bow  to  laarn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin.  .Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  B«rinnen  or  advanced  piayprii  Yoor 
)nly  expense  atM>at  Zc  per  day  for  mnaic  and  postaiff  oaed. 

UKUCJUI  SCaOOL  ol  MIISlCl2L«kMUt  Ms..  CHIUU 


NoiokelbBelleif 

I  make  mysell  h«r  aMfr  being  dr>(  tot 
25  year*  with  mv  Artifidal  F-ar  Drumt.  I 
wear  them  day  and  nIKW.  Tliey  ate  pei» 
fectly  comfortable.  No  one  sees  them. 
Tljey  stop  head  noUes.  Write  rtwand  I  wiU 
tell  you  a  true  story,  hem  1  became  deal  aa4 
how  I  make  you  hear.  Addirll.  Q»».P.Wt 

Artifi<-!'><  Ear  Drum  Co^  Inc. 
82  ilIelUreh«»BldE.2631  "■'<»<><«»*'*»*~'****''=*^ 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY— BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Vou  ran  if  .vnu  know  wh»t  to  s»y  and 
how  to  nar  it.  t  wefiktr'  term  »p«nM  Feb. 
18  At  1^  Aii;c^l«**.  Ko<»Hl7n  liot«l  lidi|tn«. 

MISSOl  Kl   AM  TION  SCHOOI. 

(1A  vrnrM  larKr^nt  In  thn  xvorld) 
KIR  WahiDt  St.  KAVSAS   CITY.  MO. 


PONS  FOB  miTBY  HIBSESI 
All  s<yl»  ISO  IIIuslraMons;  lecKt  o(  gelHnt  wtDtcref^ 
■nd  eavTB' "Hie  Pull  Eu  Baaket."   Sand  S  oasta. 
Da.*NDi>OUI.ncYJOU«RAi.  Pt^t., ,  IMImapmii.  taL 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FEBRUARY  3.  1924 


D  FpenHablv  nervier  ii  a  prim* 
feature  of  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor.  A  notable  absence  of 
field  delays  is  the  result  of  high- 
•vl  grade  heat  treated  steels, 
anti-friction  bearinRs;  complete 
enclosure  from  dirt  and  dust; 
simple  and  rugged  construction 
' — plus  Holt  design.  Write  for 
comT>lete  information  -  sixes  18 
to  50  drawbar  liorsepoWer. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 


JlocAton,  Calif. 


I'—tU,  PL 


Just  out 

Sendftir 
your  copy  fo^fa);. 

BIGGER    and   better   than  aver — 
Germain's  annual  handbook  of 
planting  and  gardening — a  com- 
plete    guid*     book     (or  successful 
growing — a    post    card    will  bring 
your  copy,  pest  paid. 


&rril  t  Plial  0>. 
sum  4  Main  llh 
Lm  Ansflltt,  Cal. 


No  longer  causes  alarm 

WHEN  the  chilli  seems  croupy 
in  the  evening  apply  Vicks 
over  throiit  and  chest.  It  usually 
■  verts  n  ni|;ht  nttsck.  U  croup  comes 
on  without  wiirninp;,  use  of  Vicki 
often  brinRS  relief  in  15  minutes — ■ 
eases  rough  hreathini;,  subi^lues  tlio 
brussy  courIi.  Vicks  is  iJeiil  for  all 
children's  cold  troubles  — it  avoi.'.s 
■o  much  dosing.  J\ist  as  gooil  foi 
l^rown-ups'  colds,  anJ  for  cuts,  burns 
bruises,  stings  and  skin  itchlngs 

WHtf,  to  VU-k  ChemiVsf  Co.,  ""^^  "  t 
Greenithoro.  /V.  C.  /or  m  l^mt  sAmpfe, 

X/ICKS 

w  VapoRub 

t/YCR  17  MiLuoM  Jars  Usco  YcARLy 


Seasonable  Honey  Suggestions 

Bij  ,1.  D.  BIX  BY.  Sr. 


J.  D.  glXIV  (K. 


PREPARE  FOR  EARLY  HONEY. 
Orange  liloHscini  iind  hliick  Hii^e 
hotipy  flown  ronie  vory  PHrly,  iind  In 
order  to  obtiiln  m  Koud  crop  h«'Oj<  mii.»l 
be  ready-  for  llipiii. 
If  Is  Ihf  HironK 
folonleH  timt  pio- 
(lii>'(>  a  Hur|iliiH; 
weak  I  men  merely 
li  u  1  I  (I  t  lieniHelveH 
nil  for  Inter  flows, 
which  miiy  not 
come. 

If  you  hnvr  hnd 
Home  experience  In 
your  locality  you 
win  know  about 
when  HW;irmlnK 
coMinicnces.  Thirty 
to  foity  days  lie- 
fore  that  time,  ko 
over  the  entire 
apiary  an<l  mark 
llie  number  of  frumes  In  each  hive  con- 
liilnliiK  brood.  The  luiniher  will  proli- 
'iMly  rnnfre  from  two  to  seven. 

I'hp  three  as  n  dIvidInK  lino.  <}o  to 
each  colony  having  less  than  four 
fniniea  with  brood  and  remove  frotn  It 
e\ci\  Irahii-  conlalnlnii  .xenlcil  IuoikI 
Hrnsh  the  bei-s  hack  Into  their  hive  atul 
add  the  frHmcs  of  lirooil  to  the  colony 
havlnir  llie  most  brood  until  II  has 
seven   friiincs  of  hrood. 

If  ihlK-ccilony  shoiilil  aiipenr  weak  In 
nuinliers  of  hnlcheil  bees,  add  one  or 
two  I'rumes  less  In  ruder  that  they  may 
fully  cover  the  increased  tirr>o(i. 
Kranies  of  honey  or  pollen  removed 
from  the  InereHsed  colony  should  be 
put  in  place  of  the  ones  removed  from 
the  weakened  rolony. 

Proceed  In  this  way  nnlll  nil  the 
stronger  colcmies  have  a  full  complp- 
mr-nt  of  frames  of  brood  This  lirood 
heifins  to  hatch  iminedlalrdy.  the  nueen 
Is  R-reall.v  stimulated  and  within  a  very 
few  days  you  will  need  to  furnish  a 
super  of  comhs  to  >rlve  the  iiueen  more 
room.  Watch  the  bees  closely,  keeiiiuK 
luei'ii   down    to   two   stories   l>y  an 


the 


excludiT  and  add  siii>eis  of  ciuiilis  In 
advance  of  absolute  neeil. 

i\ow  let  us  return  to  the  riyluced 
small  colonies.  They  have  no  se.iled 
brood,  hut  H  disproportlnnuhe  number 
of  yiuniK  bees.  ( 'onsei|uenl l.> .  they 
work  with  Incietised  enerKV  aiid  in  ii 
^urprlslnKly  short  lime  w  lil  he  ready 
for  a  super  (!i\e  ilicm  plenlv  of  room 
and  you  need  piij^thein  no  fiiillieT'  at- 
tention until  eMraclinK  time,  when  lliey 
will  be  biilll   up  Into  (rood  colonies. 

PRODUCING   FANCY  HONEY. 
OccaslotwiUy  an  apiarist   who  has 
a   select    private   trade   wishes   to  pro-, 
diico  fancy  honey  and  Is  wlllhuf  to  sac-* 
rlflcc  (luanllly   to  ciuallly   to  .siune  ex- 
tent. '  To   do  this.   pro\  ide  an  ahund- 
ance  of  frames  of  finindation  or  clean, 
white   combs   that    haxe   bad   no  brood 
lalseil    in    them.     Keep   the   rpieens  of 
I'arent   colonies  confined   to   not  more 
ihan     two     stories,     to     Induce  early 
swarming,     but     not     ti>o    early,  else 
swarms  will  be  too  snudi  for  best  re- 
sults. 

When  a  rolony  nwarms.  hive  the 
liees  on  the  old  stand,  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  keepluK  the  i|ueen  In  the 
lower  story  by  an  excluder.  .Movi'  the 
old  colony  some  distance  away,  so  as 
lo  throw  the  entire  field  fori  e  Into 
the  new  rolony.  If  you  can  \ise  the 
combs  of  the  old  colony  for  ninlel,  or 
to  stren\'lhen  wi'ak  colonies,  then  brush 
ever>  be*'  from  them  Into  the  new 
hive. 

I'se  the  same  inethiVI  In  produclnic 
fancy  comb  honey,  except  that  no 
<|iieen  excluder  will  be  n<H,'essHry.  Hy 
this  method  the  nectar  colnes  in  con- 
tact wlrli  noLhlnc  hut  clo»in.  white 
comb  an<l  comb  .xurlaces  never  become 
Iravel-slalneil  by  the  bees  walking 
o\er  <dd  ci>iiibs. 

«¥   EST  WE  FORGET."  HONEY 

A  lurife  producer  of  extracted 
honey  who  rielivered  9.15  rases  of  120 
IMUinds  each  lo  llie  1!I:;0  pool  of  the 
"late  lamented"  lOxchaiiKc  received  a 
net  return  of  K^i  cents  per  pound.  Not 
BO  had.  when  we  think  of  the  five  and 
six-ceni  price  we  were  jilad  to  |tet  In 
I!tl3-H  for  our  very  best  oniiiKe  and 
saKe  honey.  However,  the  former  price 
iloes  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
111  to  I'll  cents  recelveil  b\  outsiders — 
those  who  were  lucky  enouKti  to  sell — 
the  same  ye:ir.  Hut  wln-rc  would  the 
outside  market  have  been  If  the  Rx- 
'  chanse  had  not  curried  oxer  130  cars 
!  of  hiuiey.  .•iome  of  if  for  two  ve.irsV 

HORSE  BEAN  WINTER  HONEY 
Wiiiilsor  Horse  Means  a^aln  are 
l)rovin»:  their  winter  v«lue  to  the  bee- 
keeper In  our  mild  weather.  Where 
Ihey  have  been  sown  as  a  rovi'i-  crop 
and  brouKhl  into  bloom  by  irilmil Ion. 
bees  are  working  busily  on  them  and  a 
temperature  of  L'l*  deRtees  seems  not  lo 
have  left   them  In.lured. 

POOR   1923  HONEY  CROP 
The    :i\eraKe    yield    of  rallfornta 
bonev   for  lI'l'S  was  X"  pounds  per  col- 
un>,   eompured    to   74    iiounds  >n  \9'i2. 


anil  a  S-year  averaKe  of  (6  pounds, 
nnunuully  dry,  cool  and  windy  condi- 
tions mainly  were  responsible  for  the 
sbrlnkn^v  In  produi-llun.  There  was 
but  little  surplus  lumey  produced  before 
July  1.  the  averajfe  for  the  State  lieln< 
only  1.1  jioiinds  per  colony,  compared  Ic 
a  ■'•-yeir  ii\era){e  of  3fi  pounds  »l  1b:il 
date. 

TRIMMING  MARKET  WAX 
In  preparlnK  your  beeswsx  for 
niarket,  trim  the  bottom  of  each  i-ake 
scv«^rely,  to  remove  the  refuse  that  Bel- 
lies there.  This  refuse,  generally 
burned  honey,  pollen  and  foreign  suh- 
slanceH.  Is  h  Kreat  aftrai-lion  to  the 
bee  moth  and  often  causes,  merchants' 
slocks  of  wax  to  be  much  Injured  dur- 
liiK  warm  wealher.  The  wax  trimmed 
off  with  the  refuse  Rot-s  into  the  next 
bati  h  of  wax  rendered  and  Is  not  lost. 

KEEPING  OUT  BUD  MOTH. 
When  you  an-  cuttInK  out  old 
combs  and  gatherlnK  wraps  for  wax 
rendering;,  pound  them  all  down  hard 
Itilo  a  box:  unless  you  Intend  to  render 
them  al  once.  This  will  prevent  the 
ivux  molh  from  worklutr  in  the  male- 
rlul.   — 

DON'T  STOP  FEEDING  BEES 
HeeH  are  be>flnnlnK  to  breed  now, 
alonif  the  coast,  and  consenuently  ron- 
siinie  Im-reasinK  omminls  of  hnnev. 
Keep  up  the  feedlntf.  es|re(-lally  In 
wealher  when  the  bees  cannot  fly.  A 
few  days'  neirlecl  may  cause  starva- 
tion. 


Standardization  IVork 

(Conlinufd  from  I'aor  Z) 


G 


roictn^  Flower 


Bulbs 


velopment  In  sLundardlzatlon  has  rome 
about  through  co-operation  o  fthe  State 
l>eiiariment  of  AKrIculture  with  the 
rolled  .Slates  I Jepiirtment  of  AKrlculV 
lure.  Ilureau  of  Murket.H.  It  Is  "ship- 
ping; point  Inspet'tlon." 

This  Work  invrilves  examination  of 
curloud  lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  grHntinf  of  a  certificate 
which  serves  as  a  iruaruntee  to  the 
buyer  that  the  product  (Mtnfurms  to 
certain  standards. 

Shipping  point  Inspection  Is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  develop- 
ments of  the  entire  slandardi7.ation 
movement.  The  call  for  Inspection  by 
shippers  hiLB  been  so  »rreat  th(il  at  one 
time  dui  lntr  the  helRbl  of  the  shipping 
sea.son  of  19";t  more  Ihan  100  Inhpec- 
tois  viere  emidoyed  Jointly  b.v  the 
Stale  Department  of  Agriculture  anil 
the  Kureuu  of  Markets. 

At  present  there  are  In  fallfornla 
fifty  men  who  spend  their  time  In- 
specting fruits  and  vegetables  as  they 
sre  prepared  for  shipment.  Since  last 
.luly.  according  lo  W  K.  .MIew-eft, 
Chief  of  Slaiidardi/.ation  Ilureau,  De- 
part ment  of  Agriculture.  ;!l.000  car- 
loads of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
l>een  lnspe<'ted.  not  including  apples, 
of  which  approximately  .'lOOO  carloads 
were  examined 

This  huge  task  is  made  possible  by 
a  charge  of  J."i  per  car  Inspected.  Thus 
the  work  is  self-supporting  and  Is  not 
a  drain  on  Ihe  reKUlur  .Slate  finances. 

The  growth  and  popularity  of 
slandardi/iition  indicate  that  Ihe  move- 
ment is  one  that  will  live,  falifornla's 
fruit  and  vegetable  industries  ure  of 
such  va.Nt  importance  that  every  effort 
mtist  be  made  lo  protect  the  public 
against  Ihe  dei-eplive  and  short-sighted 
prar-tices  which  al   one  time  prevailed. 

The  ro-o|)eration  of  the  Kedenil  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  savors  well  for  the 
movement,  which  naturally  has  gained 
tremendous  headway  because  f>f  the 
magnlliide  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
duslrles. 

The  ruture  no  doubt  will  witness  di-- 
velopmenls    along    somewhat  different 
line^.     The  canning  industry,  which  is  i 
unprolerted  by  our  present  laws,  is  en- 
litleil  lo  Just  as  inui-h  protection  as  the  < 
fresh  and  dried  fruit  industries.  j 

Kxcmpthm  of  by-piodiicls  fiom  the 
terms  of  the  slandardi/.alion  act.  and 
the  Inclusion  of  canned  Koods  under  the 
term  by-produi'ls  perhaps  Is  unwise. 

Al  any  rate,  we  Ktuivv  that  something 
is  needed  to  establish  public  conflilence 
in  Ihe  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucls  which  at  present  are  purchased 
vei-y  hirgi-ly  on  faith.  Definite  stand- 
ards and  a  .system  of  labeling  cans  so 
that  Ihe  consumer  cbi\  tell  something 
about  each  gr.idc  of  fruit  or  vegetable 
should  be  provided  for  In  a  revised 
standaidixatliwi  law. 

Husiness  every  where  Is  learning  that 
permanent  prosperity  Is  bullded  on 
honest  practices,  and  that  anv  thing 
which  courts  dishonesty  In  the  prepara- 
tion or  labeling  of  our  fruit  produi-ts 
either  when  fresh,  di  led  or  canned.  Is  a 
detriment  to  the  industry.  Agriculture 
will  not  be  on  a  basis  of  permanent 
prosperity  uiilil  such  practices  are 
elliiiimited. 


temjiled  lo  try  soim  i.r  ilio  hi:;hei-  prutd 
bubs,  but  let  him  iilaiil  freesias  for  bin 
main  <-rop.  They  will  provide  hlin  with 
a  meal  ticket.  Having  thin,  be  can 
plant  a  variety  of  highi-r  priced  bulbs- 
exi)erlmentaHy.  Increasing  the  number 
from  year  to  year  of  such  as  prove  prof- 
itable. 

"Di'n  t  buy  forcing  bulbs  al  I'JO  per 
thoiiManil  for  propagation  purposes,  but 
pla  riling  slock,  wbu  li  In  the  case  of 
flee^las-  can  often  be  picked  up  for  as 
Utile  .IS  tl  iier  thousand.  At  this  price 
it  will  lake  only  l;',00  or  J-PJO  Worth  of 
bulbs  to  plant  an  acre.  "  ' 

\S  hen  told  that  many  persons  seemed 
skeptical  regarding  the  production  of 
first  class  bulbs  In  Soulhrrn  t.'alifornla, 
Hridgi-foid  smiled  Indiilgenth 

"Whi-n  I'rofessor  Oriffilh,  r  ' 
meiil  horl Icull iirlst.  who  wi  ■ 
booklet,  \lsiled  my  pla<-e  he  .  i 
ariuty.ed  al  the  size  and  qualit>  of  .-'twK 
we   were   producing."   n-lated  the  San 
Kernando  jjulb  expert. 

"H«'  v»iis  not  convinced  until  he  hlin- 
aelf  had  ilug  a  bushel  of  sample  bulbs 
of  different  kinds  from  my  garden.  He 
v\anled  to  know  what  iiarlicuiur  method 
^was  used  lo  produce  such  fin-  bulbs.  I 
told  him  all  we  did  was  to  suck  tliern  In 
the  ground  about  as  you  would  plant 
onion  sets    then  hoe,  water  and  dig. 

"(irifflth  IS  a  very  fine,  able  man," 
added  Hrldgelord.  "His  bulletin  >-on- 
talns  a  great  deal  of  valuable,  reliable 
Information  and  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  those  who  expect  to  go  into 
the  hiilb  business.  The  Division  of  Tub- 
llralions,  I'.  ».  I).  A  .  \\  ashlitgton,  D.  C, 
will  send  II  to  anvom-  for 


In  the  newest  models  of 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor, 
power,  lignt  weight  ana 
compact  size  have  b«en 
combined  with  notably  in- 
creased endurance.  New 
qualities  of  steel,  new 
mc  'i  hods  of  heat  treatment 
and  new  methods  of  design 
have  made  this  achieve- 
ment possible.  Write  for 
Catalogs  showing  all  sizes 
—  1 5  to  50  drawbar  horse- 
power. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 


5(ar*(an,  Cmlif. 


Money  Boi  ini  Wells 


H:\ve  water  on  v  ur  owf  f.irni. 

In  .  ■  .ire  tiuic  m.'  ^  i-ur 

I  •      I  urs.   It  tu'  1  in 

t  i.'.iMj'v  years,  d. 
yc.it  ^.  No  rl^k  -  no  <  \ ,  : 

Ovtliu  [sr  Gettini  Witer  Asrwittre 
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pUnKc  mention  thui  paper. 
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KiNG  COTTON  REGAINS  THRONE 


These  pretty  "maids  of  honor"  have  come  to  pay 
homage  to  King  Cotton  at  Calexico,  Imperial  VaUey 


Queen  Cotton  embraces  an  arm- 
ftd  of  valuable  Imperial  fiber. 


I 


if 


Arizorva- cotton  roots  15  feet  long, 
in  a  Maricopa  County  field. 


Typical  Southern  scene  on  a  cotton 
plantation.    Many  negroes  have  em- 
igrated to  California. 


1 


■'t  *r 


Modern  California  cotton  gin,  with 
loads  of  fiber  from  fertile  fields. 


Heavy  yielding  cotton  field  in 
the  Palo  Verde  Valley. 


Once  Again — at  Your  Door 

The  Opportunity  for  You  to  Save  Money 


Ward*!  new  complete  catalogue  for  Spring 
and  Summer  is  now  ready,  and  one  free  copy 
may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

The  opportunity  for  Saving,  for  wise  buying 
is  your  door.  It  is  for  you  to  give  the 
answer.  Will  you,  too,  save  money  this  Season 
on  nearly  everything  you  buy? 

How  Ward's  Low  Prices  Are  Made 

Over  100  expert  buyers  have  been  at  work  for 
months  finding  and  making  these  Ward  bargains 
for  you. 

Fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  has 
been  bought  whenever  and  wherever  prices  were 
lowest.  America  and  Europe  have  been  searched. 
Vast  amounts  of  ready  cash  have  been  used  to 
make  possible  for  you  and  your  family  this  great 
opportunity  for  saving. 

"Ward  Quality"  Is  Your  Assurance  of 
ILeliable  Merchandise 

Ward's  is  a  money-saving  house.  We  make  low 
prices.  But  there  is  one  thing  always  to  remember  when 
comparing  prices.  We  sell  only  merchandise  of  "Ward 
Quality." 

We  sell  only  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  give 
you  satiat&ction — that  will  stand  inspection  and  use. 
We  do  not  sell  "cheap"  goods.  We  sell  good  goods 
cheap.  At  Ward's  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  nutke  a 
low  price. 

And  that  has  stood  as  our  governing  policy  for  fifty- 
one  years. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

ITQI^  WOMEN :         can  chooRC  shoes,  sweaters, 
underwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 


woman's  piersonal  use,  and  everything  for  children — ^alt 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  value  out  of  every  dollar. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  America  thousands 

of  homes  have  been  Riade 
beautiful,  comfortable  and  convenient  by  artides 
bought  from  Ward's.  Our  experts  are  practical  artists 
in  home  furnishing.  Here  in  this  catalogue  you  will  find 
everything  new  for  the  home,  everything  beautiful,  and 
at  a  saving  that  will  enable  you  to  do  even  more  than 
you  expected  in  beautifying  your  home. 


FOR  THE  FARM: 


We  know  the  farmer's  needs. 
We  have  studied  them  for 
over  half  a  century.  And  so  we  can  say  to  everyone  on 
the  farm  that  at  Ward's  everything  for  the  farm  is 
intelligently  chosen  with  practical  knowledge  of  its  use. 
Fencing,  hardware,  roofing,  tillage  tools,  tires  and  every- 
thing for  the  automobile — of  reliable  quality  is  offered 
at  a  big  saving. 

FOR.  MEN:  S^^'>  overcoats,  shoes,  everything  the 
man,  young  man  or  boy  wears  can  be 
bought  at  Ward's  not  only  at  a  saving,  but  with  assur- 
ance of  satisfactory  service  in  everything  you  buy. 

One  Copy  of  this  Catalogue  b  Yours  Free 

One  copy  of  this  catalogue  with  all  its  opportunities 
for  saving  is  yours  Free. 

You  need  only  send  us  a  post  card  or  fill  in  this  cou- 
pon and  the  big  complete  book  will  be  sent  you  post- 
paid /ree. 

The  opportunity  is  now  yours  to  save  money  on  near- 
ly everything  you  buy.  So  send  for  the  catalogue.  See 
for  yourself  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  it  will  bring  to 
you  and  to  every  member  of  your  family. 


24  Hoqr  Service 

Moat  of  our  orders  are  actualty 
■hipped  within  24  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  airstcin  that 
makes  certain  your  order*  «irill  b« 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
•hipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  k 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  6l 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  Hoiue  Is 
Today  the  Moat  Progressive. 


This  Coupon  brings  this 
new  Catalogue  Free 


To  UONTOOMERV  WAKD  k  nO. 
Dspt.  M-H 

PoHlud.  On.  OmhbaJ. 

ChlcMO  K*fua(Clt7  St.  Paul  Pt.  Worth 
(Mail  Uii*  coupon  to  the  heuae  nesreat  jroa) 
Plcaae  mafl  ac  my  tree  copy  of  Moatgoacty 

Ward'*  cooiplctc  Sprint  aod  Summer  CaM- 

locue. 


Address. 


Montgoifiely Ward  S  ©. 

The  Oldest  Mailorder  House  isTodayllieMostPragressive 

Portland,  Or«.  Oakland.  CaL  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Ft.  Worltl 


Solving  Walnut  Production,  Marketing  Problems 


RESSED  in  a  3«nil-mUltaiT 
khaki  suit,  Ralph  McNeea. 
veteran  Whlttler  walnut 
grower,  gives  the  impTeasiQn 
of  a  successful  officer  in  the 
army  of  food  producers,  one 
who  has  fought  a  good  fight 
and  obeyed  the  Scriptural 
injunction:      "Subdue  the 

earth." 

He  has  subdued  a  section  of  the 
planet  so  thoroughly  that  it  has  en- 
abled him  to  retire  to  a  strategic  posi- 
tion just  back  of  the  battle  line  Hefe. 
from  his  comfortable  home  in  the  city, 
he  directs  orcharding  operations  in  his 
nearby  groves. 

McNees  came  to  California  from 
Ohio  30  years  ago  and  engraged  in  the 


McNees '  Theory  and  Practice 

MANY  valuable  and  practical  pointers  in  the  wal- 
nut game  can  be  grleaneid  from  the  experience 
of  Ralph  McNees,  vice  president  of  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  producers  in  the  State.  An  interesting 
angle  of  the  walnut  industry  is  that  its  chief  enemies 
at  the  present  time  in  some  sections  are  codling 
moths  and  subdividers  who  cevet  the  land — Tha  Editor. 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


fillers.  This  throws  so  much  sap  Into 
the  rrm.iining    top    limbs    that  they 


keep  this  pest  in  check,  but  has  proven 
an  InBuffieient  precaution. 

"The  only  Buccessful  way  of  com- 
bating this  pest  is  to  make  spraying 
or  dusting  a  community  propoaition," 
decl-ires  McNees.  "What  is  the  use  of 
n  man  cleaning  up  his  orchard  if  K  Is 
gping  to  be  Infested  with  niotba  from 
a  neighbor's  grove? 

"In  pest  control  work  of  this  nature 
organization  is  a  great  help.  Satlcoy 
growers  all  belong  to  a  local  associa- 
tion and  appropriated  |50,000  to  fight 
the  codling  moth.  Every  orchard  is 
spnyed  by  the  association  when  needed 
and  the  expense  charged  to  the  owner. 
Who  Is  required  to  contribute  to  the 
spray  fund." 

HcNees  has  not  decided  which  is  the 
cheaper,  spraying  or  dusting.  Dust  is 
easier  to  apply,  but  more  material  is  re- 
quired, he  claims. 

Mr.  McFadden  of  Irvine  (Orange 
County)  dusted  his  walnut  trees  twice 


Tke  McNees'  farmhouse, 
framed  with  giant  wal- 
nut trees,  form  a  plead- 
ing profitable,  vista. 


The  fertility  problem  has  been  found 
.1  hard  one  to  solve.  In  former  years, 
when  nearly  everybody  kept  a  cow  and 
one  or  more  horses,  manure  was  plenti- 
ful and  could  be  had  for  two  bits  a 
load — sometimes  for  cleaning  It  up. 
McNees  used  to  haul  large  quantities 
onto  his  orchard,  when  not  busy  with 
crop  work.  The  fertilizer  was  dumped 
in  piles  and  later  spread  evenly  over 
the  land. 

As  a  result,  the  trees  produced  an 
average  crop  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  for 
five  consecutive  years.  Production 
since  has  dropped  to  1500  pounds,  which 
Is  considered  a  good  yield. 

"Stable  manure  Is  scarce  and  hard  to 
get,"  declares  McNees.  "If  you  don't 
believe  It,  go  out  and  try  to  buy  some. 
It  will  cast  you  $4  to  IS  a  ton  delivered. 
I  am  going  to  buy  a  motor  truck  and 
haul  my  own  manure,  picking  it  up  here 
and  there,  wherever  It  can  be  found. 
By  this  method  I  think  the  cost  can  be 
cut  in  half." 

Three  years  ago  McNees  started  to 
give  his  entire  orchard  a  heavy  ma- 
nuring, covering  successive  plots  each 
year.  The  first  year  he  applied  $700 
worth  of  fertilizer  and  the  next  year  a 
similar  amount.  This  year  he  moved  to 
town — and  the  manure  didn't  get 
hauled,  as  he  smilingly  admits.  He 
uses  superphosphate  regularlyr 

OROWTNQ  COVER  CROPS 

Many  leguminous  cover  crops  have 
been  grown.  Gre^n  manuring  Is  con- 
sidered practical  and  profitable,  pro- 
vided conditions  are  favorable — fertile 
SPil.  plenty  of  moisture,  early  fall  rains 
and  small  trcea.  These  conditions  no 
longer  prevail  In  the  McNees  orchard; 
therefore,  cover  crops  are  to  give  way 
entirely  to  manuring. 

"I  used  to  BOW  melilotuB  Indica  In  Au- 
gust, after  the  last  summer  Irrigntlon." 
relates  McNees.  "Pickers  tramped  In 
th"  seed  and  the  first  fall  rains  brought 
It  up,  giving  the  clover  an  early  start." 

Permlttlnf  a  cover  croo  to  drain  the 
soil  of  moisture  and  fertility  late  in  the 
soring  is  considsred  bad  practice.  At 
this  season  the  trees  pre  In  bloom,  pro- 
ducing pollen,  an  exhausting  pr6cesa 
requiring  optimum  conditions  for  beat 
results.  Unless  an  abundance  of  water 
la  available,  early  plowlnj;  In  February 
or  March  Is  recommended.  , 

HYDRATION  WILi.  HELP 


lumber  business.  He  loved  the  soil, 
however,  having  farmed  In  his  younger 
days,  and  decided  he  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  grow  nuta  In  this 
genial  clime. 

First  buying  and  planting  a  small 
tract  Just  west  of  town,  he  later  ex- 
tended operations,  buying  and  improv- 
ing more  land  with  nut  money,  until  he 
became  one  of  the  largest — as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful — walnut 
growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant things  this  prominent  grower  has 
learned  about  the  walnut  Industry — ^va- 
rieties, planting,  pests,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilization and  marketing? 

SEEDLINGS    BEAR  WELL 

As  for  varieties.  McNees  has  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  old  Santa  Bar- 
bara soft  shell,  parent  of  most  of  the 
sorts  now  grown  in  California. 

"Seedlings  seem  to  bear  better  than 
budded  trees,"  he  sUtes.  "The  trouble 
with  seedlings,  of  course.  Is  that  they 
will  not  all  be  good,  uniform  trees. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  seedling  grove 
is  very  successful.  Mr.  Sharp  has  one 
of  BO  acres  that  yields  a  ton  of  nuts 
per  acre  annually,  double  the  average 
for  the  State.  This  orchard  was 
planted  23  years  ago,  a  single  tree 
furnishing  all  the  nuts. 

"One  of  my  seedlings  bears  400 
pounds  each  year.  A  large  number  of 
young  trees. have  been  top-worked  with 
buds  from  this  tree. 

"There  is  an  advantage  In  growing 
a  black  walnut  tree  and  then  top-work- 
ing it  to  an  English  variety,  because 
the  former  has  rough,  heavy  bark, 
which  protects  the  trunk  better  than 
that  which  covers  the  English  walnut. 
The  roots  of  the  latter,  however,  seem  to 
withr.tand  rot  more  successfully  than 
do  those  of  the  native  black  %alnut. " 

Planting  two  or  four  times  as  many 
trees  as  the  ground  ultimately  Is  ex- 
pected to  support,  with  the  expectation 
of  taking  out  part  of  the  trees  when 
they  begin  to  crowd,  is  believed  to  be 
a  mistake,  because  Invariably  the  per- 
manent trees  are  injured  by  the  fillers, 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  former  being 
stunted. 

DOUBLE    PLANTING  DANGERS 

"The  trouble  with  this  method,"  ex- 
plained McNees,  "is  that  an  orchardist 
Is  prone  to  postpone  pulling  out  the 
fillers,  when  he  knows  they  should 
come  out,  excusing  the  delay  on  the 
plea  that  one  year  more  won't  make 
any  material  difference. 

"Sometimes  he  temporizes  by  cut- 
ting off  interfering  lower  limbs  of  the 


Drying  by  artificial  heat  U  expected 
to  reduce  the  number  of  moldy,  dis- 
colored nuts  by  quickening  the  time  of 
transit  from  tree  to  sack.  The  French 
people  excel  Americans  In  harvesting 
walnuts,  pulling  the  nuts  off  the  trees 
Just  as  soon  as  ripe  and  removing  the 
hulls  two  days  afterwards,  before  the 
shell  has  time  to  dlAcolor. 

"Marketing  problem?  We  haven't 
any."  replied  McNees.  "since  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


make  a  rank  growth  and  bear  heavily, 
the  result  being  that  many  break  off 
and  in  falling  Injure  branches  qf  the 
permanent  trees. 

"Peaches  or  vegetables  may  be 
grown  In  a  young  walnut  orchard, 
provided  the  ground  is  well  fed  and 
watered." 

Wire  bracing  Is  considered  better 
than  props,  provided  the  wires  are  at- 
tached to  screw  eyes  or  bolts.  When 
the  pressure  comes  on  the  bark,  cir- 
culation is  Interfered  with  and  Injury 
results. 

The  Whlttler  district  has  been  com- 
paratively free  from  fungrus  diseases 
and  Insect  pests.  Blight  takes  a  small 
annual  toll  of  nuts  and  plant  lice  suck 
Juice  from  some  of  the  leaves,  but  the 
losses  from  these  sources  are  not  se- 
rious. 

MUST  SPRAY   FOR  MOTH. 

The  codling  moth,  however,  has  bo- 
'■ome  established  in  sufficient  num- 
oers  to  make  spraying  imperative. 
Destroying  moth  larvae  by  running 
walnut  sacks  through  hot  rollers  here- 
tofore has  been  largely  relied  upon  to 


at  cn  expense  of  $35  per  acre,  while 
Mr.  Cook  of  Capistrano  (San  Diego 
County)  sprayed  his  trees  once  at  a 
cost  of  $21  i>er  acre. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  laboratory  soil 
moisture  tests  at  'Davis,  McNees  still 
believes  In  the  efficacy  of  the  dust 
mulchi  He  also  considers  It  |x>sslble  to 
conserve  moisture  by  compacting  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  basing  this  belief 
upon  the  fact  that  ground  which  had 
been  made  hard  on  top  hy  tramping  con- 
tains more  moisture  than  well  culti- 
vated orchard  soil.  This  apparent 
anomaly  Is  explained  by  the  theory  that 
a  thin,  hard  crust  of  top  soil  shuts  off 
moisture  evaporation  in  much  the  same 
way  as  does  a  lioard  or  flat  rock. 

A  sturdy  track-laying  tractor  is  used 
to  loosen  up  the  subsoil  where  irrigat- 
ing furrows  are  run,  in  order  to  permit 
the  water  freely  to  percolate  through 
the  soil  to  all  parts  of  (he  root  syatema 
of  the  trees. 


This  new  and  attrac- 
tive residence  in  Whit- 
tier  is  much  appreci- 
ated by  McNeei. 


Apple  Brush  Fertilizer 

HM.  LUMSDEN,  San  Bertiardino 
■  County.  Inquires  about  appl« 
prunlnga  for  fertlll»er. 
Apple  brush  may  be  used  as  fer- 
tiliser by  cutting  it  up  and  plowing 
Into  the  soil.  It  has  leas  value  than 
citrus  prunings,  because  the  leaves  are 
of  more  value  than  the  wood  and 
there  are  no  leaves  on  apple  brush 

E.  corr. 
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Trying  Out  CoAimercial  Fertilizers  in  California 

Best  Results  Secured  by  Using  Chemicals  and. Barnyard  Fertilizers  in  Conjunction 
With  the  Growing  of  Leguminous  Orchard  Cover  Crops 


subject  of  orchard  ferti- 
lization is  one  of  the  com- 
plex problems  in  California 
fruit  production,  due  to  cli- 
matic differences  and  wide 
range  of  soils.  Perhaps 
more  money  is  spent  by 
California  farmers  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  without 
Kdting  definite  results  than  for  any 
other  operation.  - 

The  need  for  more  definite  knowl- 
edire  in  the  use  of  soil  amendments 
and  commercial  fertilizers  as  applied 
to  srowinp  fruit,  especially  fiRS  and 
peaches,  still  is  a  problem  for  further 
Investigation.  Kcsults  secured  ftom 
tests  made  during  the  past  few  years 
by  trrowers  and  member*  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extensi.)n  Service  show  the 
need  of  further  investigation  before 
definite  recommendations  can  be  made. 
^  A  certain  fertilizer  that  may  give 
gno(\  returns  -  in  one  section  of  the 
county  may  not  prove  profitable  In 
another  section.  For  example:  Com- 
mercinl  fertilizers,  rich  in  available 
nitrnsjen — such  .is  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulfate  of  ammonia — gave  practically 
no  increase  in  yields  on  fruit  tre«a  in 
the  North  Coast  counties,  while  in  the 
Interior  valleys  some  Increase  in  yield 
■was  recorded. 

Soils  dark  and  heavy  in  charactej 
responded  little  to  a  chemical  ferti- 
lizer, rich  in  available  nitrogen,  while 
in  light,  sandy  soil.s — such  as  Fresno 
sandy  loam — showed  some  results  to 
trees  in  increased  yield  of  fruit  and 
In  the  color  of  the^avos.  which  were 
made  a  darker  green  color.  It  also 
produced  a  later  Thaturity  of  the  fruit, 
In  the  case  of  peaches.  This  was  ob- 
served both  in  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
Counties. 

FERTILIZATION    OF  FIGS 

No  particular  difference  in  the  ef- 
fect of  commercial  fertilizers  on  fig 
trees  has  been  noted,  due  perhaps  to 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  checking 
up  results  in  yields  of  the  fertilized 
plots  over  check  plots  not  fertilized. 
In  Stanislaus  County  six  growers  for 
two  seasons  carried  on  extensive  fer- 
tilizer trials  on  figs,  using  lime  in 
vafTing  amounts,  limc-and-sulfur, 
gypsum,  manure,  superphosphate 
bone  meal,  bean  straw,  complete  ferti- 
lizer and  sulfate  of  ammonia.  The 
only  difference  that  could  be  noted  was 
that  the  vegetation  and  cover  crops 
grew  more  vigorously  where  highly 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used,  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia  sul- 
fate. In  one  in.stanre  a  grower  thought 
he  could  see  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  foliage  of  his  fig  trees,  which 
were  a  dafker  green. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  lime 
on  souring  and  splitting  of  the  figs 
gave  no  definite  results.  Figs  soured 
and  split  just  as  badly  on  lime  treated 
plots  as  on  non-treated  plots  in  Stanls- 


By  A.  A.  JUNGERMAN 

Stanislaus  County  Farm  Adviser 


laus  County.  One  grower  In  the  Ceres 
district  four  years  ago  thought  he  got 
beneficial  results  from  use  of  lime  by 
having  less  souring  and  splitting,  while 
four  of  his  nelgtibor  growers  who  used 
lime  the  same  season,  reported  no  bene- 
ficial results. 

Two  most  striking  results  were  se- 
cured in  increase  of  peach  yields.  On 
16-year-old  Elbertas  In  the  J.  M.  Mc- 
Cormick  orchard  at  Modesto  an  appli- 
cation of  three  pounds  of  sulfate  of 
ammonia  per  tree  applied  early  in  Jan- 
uary showed  In  1922  an  Increase  of  85 
pounds  of  fruit  per  tree  on  ten  trees 
over  the  check  row,  while  in  1923  on 
the  same  row  and  same  rate  of  appli- 
cation gave  an  increase  of  26  pounds 
per  tree,  barely  paying  for  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer. 


In  the  McCormick  orchard  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  that  gave  the  next 
best  increase  to  the  sulfate  of  am- 
monia was  a  superphosphate  applied  at 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  tree.  This 
gave  an  increase  over  the  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  at  the- rate  of  three  pounds 
per  tree  and  gave  4,3  pounds  increase 
over  the  check  row  per  tree  in  1922, 
while  it  gave  but  12  pounds  per  tree 
incj«ase  in  1923 — which  did  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  application.  But  these  rows 
gave  greater  returns  from  th6  use  of 
superphosphate  than  did  rows  treated- 
with  niti<ate  of  soda. 

Increase  in  peach  yields  also  was  re- 
ported by  C.  M.  Conner,  Tulare  County 
Farm  Adviser,  ^  from  tlie  use  of  300 
pounds  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  and  five 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre. 


Old  peach  orchard  showing  effects  of  proper  use  of  fertilizers  and 

soil  amendments. 


In  the  R.  S.  Hiatt  orchard  In  1022  on 
18-year-old  Lovells,  ammonia  sulfate 
applied  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
tree  showed  an  increase  of  .56  pounds 
per  tree  on  an  average  over  the  check 
row.  In  1923  an  application  of  three 
pounds  per  tree  showed  an  increase  of 
72  pounds  per  tree  over  the  check  row 
that  received  no  application. 

In  this  test,  lime,  and  also  g>'psum 
gave  no  increase  over  check  rows;  lime- 
and-sulfur  gave  a  slight  increase.  Bone 
meal  gave  a  fair  increase,  as  did  bean 
straw  and  manure. 

In  the  J.  W.  Evans  peach  orchard  at 
Ceres,  sulfate  of  ammonia  gave  no  ma- 
terial increase  in  yield  over  check  rows, 
in  1922. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
more  reliable  information  is  necessary 
before  df'flnite  recommendations  of 
wide  application  of  certain  commercial 
fertilizers  can  be  made.  Growers  con- 
stantly are  inquiring  whether  a  certain 
fertilizer  will  give  results  or  whether 
another  fertilizer  is  better.  Answers 
necessarily  must  be  Indefinite,  l)ecause 
no  det'inile  results  have  been  obtn  inert 
from  tfNSts  conducted  with  definite 
check  plots,  to  determine  the  advantage 
pt  each  fertilizer  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict over  a  period  of  years. 

Do  not  purchase  commercial  fertilizer 
promiscuously,  even  if  agents  give 
wonderful  promise  of  great  returns  in 
increu.sed  yields  of  fruit.     Such  ferti- 


lizers should  be  >ised  first  In  a  small 
way  and  trie/1  out  definitely  with  a 
check  plot,  where  results  must  be  care- 
fully weighed.  A  certain  fertilizer  may 
work  in  one  section  of  the  State,  but 
prove  a  failure  in  another  locality. 

'Tn  the  Interior  valleys,  where  deni- 
trification  is  usually  present,  some  form 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  would  .seem 
beneficial,  Su<h  material  cTn  be  ob- 
tained more  easily  and  for  less  money 
by  the  use  of  organic  matter  in  the 
form  of  either  cover  crops  or  bean 
straw  and  barnyard  nuinure,  wherever 
the  latter  are  available.  . 

WHERE  CHF,MICAI>S  HELP 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  best 
u.se  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  growing  of  legumes 
for  cover  crops.  In  this  work  we  h;ive 
arrived  at  fairly  definite  conclusions 
in  Stanislaus  County  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain soil  amendments  and  fertilizers 
which  have  given  increased  yields.  One 
grower  by  the  use  of  lime  and  sulfur 
combination  has  almost  doubled  the 
yield  of  his  cover  crop. 

The  results  on  alfalfa  tests  carried 
on  by  our  office  show  that  lime-aiirt- 
sulfur,  Toro  sulfur,  suporphosphate- 
and-gypsum  and  manure  gave  dofinite 
increase  in  yields  and  can  l)e  expected 
to  give  definite  Increa-ses  in  yields  of 
cover  crops.  Some  of  the  commercial 
composts  which  are  primartly  composed 
of  lime,  with  somcr  sulfur  and  rock  phos- 
phate, may  be  used  to  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  cover  crop  growth, 
rather  than  for  increased  fruit  pro- 
duction without  cover  crops. 

Incorporation  of  organic  fertilizers, 
such  as  manures,  has  a  much  greater 
value  than  the  use  of  chemical  ferti- 
lizers. The  former  have  proven  bene- 
ficial on  practically  all  soils  and  cri>p3 
in  this  State,  with  abundant  water  sup- 
ply. Any  grower  who  has  visited  the 
Riverside  Experiment  Station  and  has 
seen  the  ejcperimental  plot  that  baa 
been  conducted  for  a  period  of  years  on 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  com- 
pared to  cover  crops  and  manures  can 
see  for  himself  the  great  advantage  in 
the  use  of  the  latter  two,  for  the  health 
of  trees,  their  vigor  and  growth,  color 
of  foliage  and  for  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil. 

NEED  ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Where  chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
used  for  a  period  of  years  without  ad- 
ditidnal  organic  matter  the  soils  have 
begun  to  run  together;  they  take  water 
less  easily;  the  trees  have  begun  to  de- 
teriorate, showing  yellow  foliage;  while 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is 
much  poorer  In  every  instance, 

I  believe  we  should  consider  seriously 
the  growing  of  more  cover  crops  for  thp 
permanency  and  health  of  our  orchards, 
as  orchards  in  this  county  that  have 
grown  cover  crops  continuously  for  the 
past  seven  years — in  spite  of  the' fact 
that  the  trees    (Continued  on  Vow  10) 


Proper  Method  of  Figuring  the  Farmer's  Taxable  Income 

Revenue  Officials  Offer  Seasonable  Suggestions  for 
Making  Out  Rural  Income  Tax  Returns 


To  THE  farmer  the  problem  of  cor- 
rectly making  out  an  Income  tax 
return,  for  the  year  1923  should 
present  no  unusual  difficulties. 
Heretofore  Form  1040  was  used  only 
i'>r  reporting  net  income  in  excess  of 
filiOO.  Its  use  for  reporting  net  income 
f'»r  the  year  1923  is  required  when  the 
net  Income  reg.irdlesa  of  the  amount 
was  derived  from  "a  business  or  profes- 
Mun,  including  farming,"  and  in  all 
•  HHCB  where  the  net  Income  was  more 
timn  $5000.  , 

The  farmer  who  keeps  his  accounts 
'in  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursement 
t  asis — which  means  a  record  of  the 
tmount  actually  received  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  for  expenses — 
must  file  his  income  tax  return  for  the 
v'-ar  1923  on  that  basis.  He  must  in- 
'liide  in  his  gross  income  for  the  year 
the  amount  of  cash  or  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise or  other  property  received 
from  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  produce, 
which  were  raised  on  the  farm,  profits 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  or  any  other 
iii-iii-  which  were  purchased,  profits 
fr'irii  the  sale  or  rental  of  farm  lands 
an.1  profits  from  all  other  taxable 
Mi.iir  es.  The  farm  expenses  will  be  the 
amcuint  actually  paid  out  during  the 
>"t*u  t 

I  '  r  farmers  keeping  their  accounts 
On  the  accrual  basis.  Inventories  at  the 
t»  f.'inning  and  end  of  each  t-ixable  year 
lire  necessary.    h"or  those  reporting  on 


this  basis,  the  gross  profits  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  to  the  inventory  value 
of  livestock  and  products  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  stock  and  products  and 
other  miscellaneous  receipts,  for  hire 
of  teams,  machinery  and  other  things 
during  the  year,  and  deducting  from 
this  sum  the  inventory  value  of  stock 
and  products  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  plus  the  coat  of  stock  and 
produce  purchased  during  the  year.  The 
farm  expenses  will  be  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  year, 
whether  paid  or  not. 

Farmers  who  keep  their  accounts  on 
the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
basis  are  required  to  file  a  schedule  of 
farm  income  and  expcjises  on  Form 
1040F,  which  must  be  attached  to  the 
individuaJ  return  on  Form  1040.  With 
farmers  who  keep  their  accounts  on  the 
accrual  basis,  the  filing  of  Form  1040F 
is  optional. 

All  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  year  1923  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  farm  as  a  business  enterprise 
may  be  lieductetl  from  gross  Income  in 
ascertaining  net  income,  upon  which 
the  tax  is  assessed.  These  include,  the 
expen.se  of  harve.sting  and  marketing  of 
crops  and  the  cost  of  seta  and  ferti- 


lizer used,  .^mounts  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  feed  for  .live  stock  may  be 
deducted,  but  the  value  of  a  farmer's 
own  products  used  for  such  purposes  is 
not  a  deductible  item. 

The  farmer  may  deduct  the  co.it  nf 
small  tools  used  up  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  wages  paid  to  farm  h:<nds 
Vol  her  than  dome.'Jtic  servants)  .ind  lent 
t>ni<l  for  f:irm  land  and  builiiings  (other 
than  the  dwellings),  cost  of  rpT^airs  to 
fences,  wagons  and  machinery,  also 
bills  paid  for  horseshoeing,  stock  pow- 
ders, rock  .salt,  veterinary  service,  in- 
surance (except  on  the  dwelling),  gaso- 
line for  operating  power  and  sundry 
miitor  exp'-nses. 

The  value  of  produce  raised  on  the 
farm  and  used  in  the  board  of  farm 
laborers  may  not  be  deducted  as  an  ex- 
pense. The  farrror  mnv.  however,  de- 
du'-t  the  cost  of  food  purchased  for  his 
laborers.  The  value  of  the  services  of 
the  farmer,  himself,  his  wife  or  deoend- 
ent  minor  children  cannot  be  deducted 
unless  the  amount  is  rei-drted  h\-  the 
reclT'ients  as  income  on  T'orm  1040. 

The  puri  h:i.se  price  of  an  automobile, 
even  when  used  wholly  In  farm  opera- 
tion, may  not  be  deducted,  as  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  investment  of  capital. 
The  cost  of  gasoline,  repairs,  and  up- 


keep of  an  automobile,  if  used  wholly  In 
the  business  of  farming,  is  deductible 
as  an  expense;  if  used  partly  for  l)usi- 
ness  and  partly  for  the  ple^isure  and 
convenience  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  fam- 
ily, such  cost  may  be  apportioned  ac- 
cordingly, S.nd  that  proportion  of  cost 
attributable  to  business  deducted. 

General  deductions  such  as  for  taxes, 
losses,  interest  on  indebtedness,  bad 
debts  and  contributions  are  explained 
in  instructions  on  the  forms. 

Every  single  person  whose  net  income 
tor  1923  was  JIOOO  or  more,  or  whose 
gro.-ss  Income  was  $.")00i)  or  more,  and 
every  married  couple  whose  net  income 
was  $2000  or  more,  or  whose  gross  in- 
come was  $5000  or  more,  must  file  a  re- 
turn. 

The  exemptions  for  the  year  192S 
are  J 1000  for  single  persons,  $2."i00  for 
married  couples  whose  net  income  was 
$.i000  or  less,  and  $2000  for  married 
couples  whose  net  income  was  in  excess 
of  $."i000.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  ia 
allowed  a  credit  of  $400  for  each  person 
dependent  upon  him  for  chief  support, 
if  such  person  is  under  18  years  of  age 
or  Incapable  of  self-support  because 
mentally  or  physically  defectlveL 

The  return,  accompanied  by  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  tax  due, 
must  be  filed  with  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  the  district  In  which 
the  taxpayer  lives  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business.  The  filing  period  La 
from  January  1  to  March  IS,  1924. 
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BY-PRODUCT  POSSIBILITIES. 
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SCIENCE    SAVES   FARM  DOLLARS. 
Some  "praclicaJ"  California  farmers  hav«  lieen 
bu>  inp    mineral    mixtures    for    their    milk  cows, 
]       ■  -  for  the  material  at  the  rate  of  J<(Hi  ton. 
«  k  farmer"  sent  some  of  the  sniff  tc  l-lerkeley 
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HELPING   NEWCOMERS  TO  SUCCEED. 
The  best  thing  about  Yolo  I'ounty's  plan  for 
ctinverting    fxain    lands    into    dairy    farms    Is  its 
provision    for    helping    newscomers    to  succee<i. 
l[ieml>«ra    of    the    lloiird    of    Trsri*^    fee'    thai  the 
pixi.ieot   win  not  be  i>  re:il  - 
comers  are  so  well  j>lea.«eii 
ibey  will  indue*  thejr  rela 

to  join  them  in  thai  new-clu  i-acd  of  iit-porii. 
It  IS  the  repeat  orders  thai  count  and  cut  c. 
the  overhead  expense. 

•'We  feeJ  that  if  these  dairy  farmers  are  paiar- 
antt-ed  success  they  will  attract  other  dairy  farm- 
-         ■■  •    -  '    >     ''er      "It  is  our 

ient  farmers 
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they  succeed." 
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Ford  Buys  Maiiy  Ayrshires 


AI-Ml'NnATlON  herd 
recently  has  been  i 
on  his  ?oOO-acre  farm  at 

al.  Til. 


of   100    Ayrshire  cows 
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haseil  from  the  Gossard  Kami 


Dn-  Vegetables  for  Summer 

DKHYIiR.^TlOX  of  vepetaMes  In  the  home  for 
summer   use   instead   of  winter,   as   In  i''-'. 
tarts   of   the   country,   is   the   InlerestinF  \ 


SI  I'lis.'reil    t'\    Miss    Miller  Init>eri:»l 


n.inlh.v  whtn  tiny  are  mm  li  iiiedej.  I>ecau»e  oI  llie 
■  wtliermc   effei't    of    the   heat.     From   October  to 
Af.ril  the  pirden  is  at  its  l>est. 

Enlarge  Kern  Cotton  Fields 

As    A   result    of  pood   yields  and   prices.  Kern 
County  lOtton  growers  this  year  nr.    .\;.-.  •.  l 
to  enlarge  tht  ir  ii^lds  to  the  extent  of  : 

f  ,'n't-«:  h.»\e  obtained  yields  of 
I  '  '  .    IVicee  at  the  rin.  whici.  l^ 

«-ere  32  to  3&  c«nts  a  pound,  a 


iitlti  IS  expected  to  process  ^OUO  Ixilea. 

Ptst-  Control  Information 

ClRCl'l-.\R    No     2«5.     "Plant    Diseas«  ; 
Control."  by  W  T.  Home,  K.  O.  E^ 

p    Tt.rri^  "f  Ihc   riant   Pnlholoc-v-  .irnl  '< 


Winter  Cucumbers  Are  Shipped 

A-CONSIGXMKNT   of   winter  rucunit>er«.  prown 
out   doors  under  cover, 
San  ^>^>nci«■o  market  from  t 

Th- -^  .      '  " 

ville 

of   cucumbers  under 
of   the    product  Is 


vii»es  di'  not  spread  so  pr»(u>el.\. 

Baby  Lima  Growers  Unite 

GROWfcZRS  of  l<t.5.40  acr--  ■  f  l"i>  \   lim  .  t*.-ins  in 
the  San  hVmando  \' 
the    CaUforniii    Lima  f'-' 


:  Uie  San  h  eniaiiUu  V.tilt>  fcut^ 


Humboldt  Cows  Go  South 
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Imperial  Strawberries  Profitable 

C7  TV,  A  WHKRKIKS  once  re^iarded  a.*  unsuiled  t' 
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root  making  a  mliU  mat  i- 


Butter  Sold  by  Mail 

S.MO  to  he  one  of  the  mont  suci-cssful  co-opera- 
ll\*>  mankctlng  assiH iations  In  the  Muldle  Weat, 
the   Rowenu    Incorp.>mte<l   Butter   "'ninpany.  Mus- 
ki  K.'ii  Ci^inty   I  Xllililsan).  il."  -    '     i    •    ■  ■  I's 
tc:  il    l'iisTHf***s  m;nl  dir 

.M..>I  ol  th.  ixo.i  t  it^iixtntTs 
t«in  .  1  p  -  1     ■  ..It. 

Siiiil  to  (o  II  cents  a 

ftir  th.'li  ,  ,    Mienibets  of  <>tK 

live  .'It  iiii.i  I  >  >'i  ^. .Illations  whlih  lia%o  a.M  i  .ii 
wholesale.  *  • 

Walnut  Dehydrators  \fake  Good 

TIIK  season  .liif^t   past  has  ilciiu.nM rated  ..lt^arly 
the  value  of  dehydratlnic  plant  to  the  walnut 
industry,  according  t»  the  Califom!:t  Walnut  i^ro#- 
ers'  .Association,  r 
fogs  interfered   ^^  i 
trill,   where  somt 
in  operation,  the  first  ^.  • 
inp  house  shcned  h 
the  dehydrat.'  -      \  -  i 
the  total  tun 
delivered  du' 


a  n.li^t  ;iie  .It  li^x  u;  . ii li  t  rouuti.  tin-  .\.-».«.iala.u  je- 
iHtrl  adds. 

Pima  Cotton  Coming  Back. 
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W^ant  Avocado  Trademark 

THE  Callfoi-nU  Avocado 
Seventh  street,  L<o«  Ani:- 
in;  prixes  for  an  avocado  ti'odemark: 
First,  IS  avrx.tdos  i>«-r  month  for  one  ytmx;  MC- 
!is:  thiril  to  tenth,  inclusive 
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n:  the  psiire  ot  oar 
'  ^mation  of  the  Calif..' 


The  caieie.vs  maaufactar- 


rnla  ckaaae  mt  tro" 
■  iri^i  n  and  Eastern  prtce 
aaUBan4  the  bigrh«st  price*  f^ 


ur  n»our 
lOBS  for 


house  ajiv 


u-   talk  to  the  Icns-sufferir.p  farmers 
lost  motion,  dne  t«  a  poorU  arranr^ 
lafk  of  laimr-flaTliB  %j>pUance8. 
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NewDeLaval 

is  a  Surprise 


Good  Legumes  for  California 

By  WILLIAM  -HARRISON 


TH  E  legumes 
for  orchard 
cover  i-rops 
isily  are  divid'/d  into 
th  -fp  ustfiil  for  planting  during  the 
i.ill  monlhs  in  order  to  plow  tho.ni 
i.nii'i  in  the  sprinp.  and  those  to  be 
Iilarutui  in  spring  or  eaily  summer  to 
.shade  the  noil  :tnd  protect  it  from  the 
suiiiiiier  heat,  in  turn  to  bo  plowed  un- 
der in  the  full. 

It  is  not  !Hivi*i»ble  to  plant  summer 
Oliver  crops  where  the"waler  supply  is 
limited,  for  to  do  so  would  be  fatal  to 
th  •  \> '>11  bein^  of  the  fruit  trees.  In 
lo   try    out    new    varieties.  *  ni>; 

has  been,  when  testing  a 
variety,  to  plant  a  few  seeds  of 
other  kindo  with  it.  in  order  to  secure 
datu  regarding  their  suitability  or 
otherwise  for  that  soil  type  and  lo- 
^allty. 

Inoculation  is  an  important  matter 
and  must  not  be  neglected.  Kven  with 
lnocula.tion  I  Jlreuuently  find  legiimes 
do  much  better  the  second  season  ' 
than  the  first:,  therefore,  if  the  first 
crop  does  not  come  op  to  yoiir  ex- 
jH'ctations  give  it  a  second  trial. 

.-\s  the  same  kind  of  bacteria  will  not 
do  for  all  varieties  of  legumes,  care 
must  ))e  e.xercised  to  secure  the  right 
tyi>e..  My  practice  has  been  to  secure 
a  snuill  amount  of  soil  from  a 'field 
whne  either  of  the  legumes  grouped 
t.igether  have  recently  been  grown,  mix 
it  w  ith -the  seed  and  sow  tDgethw. 

Legumes  which  it  is  believed  utilize, 
the  same  bacteria  are  as  follows:  Al- 
falfa and  htibain;  red  clover  and  alsike: 
soy  beans,  beans  and  cow  peas;  "tick 
beans  and  hor.se  beans. 

All  the  veKhcs  work  together.  The 
^upines  and  burr  clover,  lieing  natives, 
are  already  provided  tor  by  nature. 

While  I  have  named  a  few  of  the  le- 
gumes I  have  grown  successfiflly  in 
Yuba  County,  there  are  many  others 
which  possess  great  wnerit  and  may 
later  on  be  foimd  to  do  better  under 
given  conditions  than  those  mentioned, 
but  till  their  suitability  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, r  prefer  to  confine  my  test-  . 


Yuba  Count!/  Farm  Adviser 
two    types — 


'  OT«r  x,eeo,ee«  in  Um  < 

Empire 
Baltic 


30 


DAYS 

FKE  Trial 


CRBAM 
•BPAHATOR 

Dirmet  to  Yoa 

Tta«  World -Famoiu 
EMPIRE  -  BALTIC 
Cr«fti&  saiMrtttor — *t 
>  price  Uiat  will  SEIX 
thoiNtfnds  of  tb«a«  won- 
derful eeparkton. 
LARGER  PROFITS  usnrad 
b«eaDeo  it  ii  tbe  Cr«m 
Separator  with 

"Minion 
Dollar  Bowl" 

Uoft  effirieot  bowl  «ver 
invented.  Only  rMl 
•elf -balAocinc  bowl. 
Greater  MtiafBction  du*  to 
oase  in  opcrmtton  &nd  liaipHe- 
itj.  QUICKLY  CLEANED. 
Rmtchet  coupling  eliminfttea 
j«rk>.  ooiM  Kftd   addi  Co 
lifa  of  Mparator.    You  taka 
no  risk.    Mooar  back  goar- 
ante*  prot«cta  yoa. 


_  Order  Now 

Pay  for  It  With  Blnar 

Cr«*m  Chocks 
Write  for  Fra*  Book 


No. 

Copority 

Prica 

lat  Pwr't 

Moathly  Paymenta 

M.O. 

lEO  Iba. 

IM.M 

•s.oo 

K.OS  for  4  U  on  the 

No.  1 

ZU  Iba. 

ttt.M 

96.00 

(6  00  for  6  Month* 

No.  2 

3M  Iba. 

>4t.OO 

•s.oo 
«s.6o 

•e.UO  for  .»  Montha 

No.  4 

400  Iba.' 

-SU.M 

UM  for  10  Montha 

fTHls  for  ^rte«a  »m  lars« 
«•«  U«  prleoa  oa  £ 
talWrapb  at  eor  mp*ivm. 

Frvc  S«rvlc«  and 
Parts 

far  ftne  Tear.  tCach  Separa- 
tor eooftplete  with  toola. 
•fl.  brwfaoa,  etc.  Send  no 
with  inqairy.  Write 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

Everyone  with  twooroaoro 
cowa  tboald  ovfo  an  Em- 
pir*  Baltic.  6  par  cent  dU- 
couDt  for  cub.  Writeoftw. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  - 
SALES  CC  Inc. 
1«  L»Ml»vHla,  Ky.^ 


BigMoney  Running 
Store  On  Wheels 


WrKr  today  for  oor  M<  fre* 
book  which  tella  yoa  bow  to 
make  bis  money  runninf 
"atoro  on  wbeela  '  oelHnc  a 
Me  lino  of  Sanitary  Medi- 
aiMO.  Toilet  (^oodii,  Per- 
tui»iaJ*«,Coffeo.S^ceo, 
Stock  BdoeAu.  otc.,  di- 
net  to  f  arnjera  and  bomea, 
Wr  tantrnrt  you  bow  to  eon.  dear  of  all 
expenau.  from 

$200  to  $500  a  Month 

Our  acllins  plan  wipea  04rt  all  competition.  Nearly 
100 difTarcnt  articlea  toacll  — aare  rc-peatera:  you  aell 
to  aanio  coatoawra  Diooth  aftar  month.  Too  don't 
■••d  t»  ba  a  aalaarean — aimply  leave  freo  aamplco  — 
artiefaaodlthamaelvaaonownmerita.  Wemakeonr 
arodoeta  from  prOT«n  formuiaa  and  pureat  ma- 
tariala.  Id  oor  new,  Snntlshfc  Laboratory,  one  of  tbo 
ftnaat.  moat  op-to-dat«  In  America. 

O*  f^fanH-fal  ^  f*mm  and  waeon  or  anto 
%0n§99%€§M   yoor  only  invrslment.  We 

tCfgUtrca     |«oe  to  tl<nO  atoeli  of  fruida 
toaraat  wfaolaoala  prlc«a.  on  crodit  witliouc 
tcreat.    Gooda  ahippcd  from  oor  Parjfic  Coaat 
BfmadL      Huat  liberal   plan  —  nquareat  ileal  —  ever 
I  aVarfd.   Biic  free  book,  icivea  all  facu.  Write. 
FURST  ATHOMAS.k«  7K . nONRT.  ILL. 

Capital  ami  K'jourcaa  otwr  SI.OOO.OOO.tM 


ins;  work  to  those 
of  proved  value 
here. 

The  prices  quoted  are  taken  from 
various  .sources  and  most  probably  will 
be  considerably  modified  if  quouilioiis 
are  requested  for  bulk  deliveries. 

GOOD  WI.NTKR  L,E(JUMKS 

The  following ,  are  classified  as  an- 
nual winter  lesunies: 

Bitter  clover  and  melUotis  indica. 
adapted  lo  alluvial  soil,  retiuirc  twenty 
liouiids  seed  per  acre  at  S  cents  pt  r 
pound.  On.  some  soils  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  a  stand  at  first.  Sometim.*  the 
addition  of  a  little  mauiire  appliid  with 
seed  will  help:  suiwrpnosphate  also  is 
U!-eful.  * 

Hurr  clover  is  s;rown  on  all  soil 
t.vi)es.  Sow  tweiit.v-f i ve  pou«ds  seed 
per  acre  at  20  ccrAs. 

Horse  beans,  vicia  faba.  suitable  for 
heavy  soils.  One  hundred  pounds  sfed 
per  acre,  at  20  cents,  is  needed.  "A 
valuable  legume  for  cold,  wet  districts, 
but  owing  to  cost  of  the  very  large 
seeds. is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  vi- 
cia faba  minor. 

Tick  be;in.  or  vjcla  t'aba  minor,  for 
heavy  soils,  seventy-five  pounds  tier 
aire,  at  15  cents,  is  required.  Same  as 
vicia  f.iba.  but  has  sia.ill  ijt»eds  and  as 
soon  a.s  seed  is  available  in  iiuantily 
will  super.sede  it  for  cover  crop 
purposes.  ^  m" 

UAIKY  VETCH  VAl-lTABI.K 

Hairy  vetch,  suitable  for  4ivera>fe 
orchard  soil,  twenty-five  pounds  per 
acre  at  15  lo  2.'>  cents.  In  Yuba  County 
this  variety  has  been  found  best  for 
the  mountain  districts,  as  it  is  most  re- 
sistant to  trost. 

Purple  vetch,  thirty  jiounds  p'^r 
acre  at  9  lo  II)  cents.  '1  his  variety 
gives  the  greatest  tonnage  per  iicriJ  ul" 
all  the  vetches  tried  to  date  in  Yuba 
County  and  stands  tbe  heat  of  the 
valley. 

Oregon  or  common  v.efch,  thirty-five 
pounds  per  acre  at  5  to  6  cents.  A  Use- 
ful variety  for  either  feed  or  fertilizer, 
but  "does  best  in  cool,  damp  weather. 
Wilh  increasins  beat  it  shrivels  up  or 
is  injured  by  aphis.  '  , 

Lupine  for  average  orchard^  soil, 
thirty-five  pounds^per  acre.  A'^n.ative 
legume  of  great  merit,  which  should 
be  more  largely  used  an()  local' sup- 
plies of  seed  developed. 

All  of  thp'  above  are  seeded  frtim 
September  lo  November  and  plowed 
under  from  .March  to  .\pril. 

Canaiia  field  peas  are  adapted  to 
average  orchard%soils.  Sown  at  ihr 
rate  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  ;icre.  the  seed  costin.t; 
around  10  cents  per  pound.  They  may 
he  sown  from  September  to  Januar,\ 
and  turned  under  from  March  to  May. 
This  pea  can  be  planted  later  than 
any  "of  the  above,  but  it  has  no  olhef 
advantage. 

HUBAM  MONETMAKBR 

Hubam  is  specially  adapted  to  al- 
luvial T)anks  of  creeks  or  sloughs; 
.sow  twenty  pounds  of  seed,  which  costs 
20  or  25  cents  per  pound.  It  is  sown 
in  spring  or  (a.11  ;ind  may  be  plowed 
under  whenever  large  enougji.  It  is' 
also  useful  for  feeding  purposes.  A 
useful  legume  for  wet  soils.  Has  thick, 
-strong  roots,  which  strike  deep  down. 
This  variety  has  special  merit  as  a. 
money  producer. 

The  varieties  of  cow  peas  tested  in- 
clude Kanaka,  Brabham  and  Whip- 
poorwill.  Adapted  lo  any  deep,  well- 
drained.  leavy  soil.  Sow  fifty  pounds 
per  acre.  Price,  20  to  25  cents.  This 
crop,  with  the  two  following,  .are  sown 
from  May  to  July  and  i)lowed  under  in 
the  fall,  hence  are  classed  as  summer 
cover  crops. 

The  cow  peas  all  m.ake  heavy  foli;>ge, 
but  WhippoorwIU  Is  the  heaviest. 
Brabham  is  reported  to  be  resistant  to 
nematodes. 

Ml'NG  BEAN  CUMING  LEGCMK 

Mung  beans  grow  well  on  any  deep, 
well-drained,  heavy  soil.  Sow  thirty- 
five  pounds  per  acre.  This  is  a  recent 
importation  and  seed  is  scarce,  but, 
judging  by  an  experience  in  Tubiv 
(?ounly.  it  will  supersede  all  other  sum- 
m<'r  legumes. 

Soy  beans  thrive  on  the  samo  t.vpe 
of  soil.  Seed  required  is  about  fifty 
pounds  at  20  to  25  cents.  Very  similar 
in  growth  to  cow  peas,  but  hardier. 

Throe  bieniiial  cover  crops  have  been 
luovcd  valuable.  These  arc  all  seeded 
from  October  to  November  and  from 
I'cbiuary  to  March,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  ler  acre. 

White  sweet  clover,  melilotls  .alba.  Is 
a  useful  legume  for  wet  soils.  It  has 
thick,  thong-like  roots,  which  strike 
deep  down.  Will  grow  where  iilfalfa 
will  not  thrive. 

Ueti  clover  is  very  suitable  for  red 
soils,  where  lime  loving  legumes  will 
not  grow  satisfactorily. 

Alsike  clovrr  is  also  very  suitable 
for  red  soils  and  will  thrive  on  wet. 
acid  soils  belter  than  any  of  the  other 
tdovera. 

It  .-ihould  be  rememliered  that  these 
tests  wore  all  nude  In  Yuhii  County, 
and  might  not  apply  where  conditions 
ir.'  apparently  similar. 


The  new  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  which  has 
now  been  on  the  market  for  over  a  year,  and  of 
which  there  are  more  than  100:000  in  use,  is  a  sur- 
prise in  maijiy  ways. 

Bigger  Cream  Checks.  The  most  pleasing:  surprise 
of  this  new  De  Laval  Separator  is  the  bi,G:ffer  cream 
check  it  will  bripR  you,  the  fine  quality  of  the  cream 
it  produces,  its  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  and 
turning. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  Amone  the  new  features  and  refine- 
ments of  the  new  De  Laval  is  a  iseU-centerinit  bowl  which 
elitninates  vibration,  causine:  it  to  run  amoother.  adding  to  its 
lite  and  efTicioncy. 

Coats  Less  Butter.  And  fiiiSlIy.  you  will  be  surpri.<ied  to  learn  that 
even  with  its  m.-oiy  improvements  and  refinements,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  10  per  cent  more  capacity,  this  new  De  Laval  can  be  purchased 
for  approxinaately  20  per  cent  lew  butter  than  was  required  for  the 
>ame  size  machine  10  years  ago. 

Pays  For  Itself.  A  new  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Perhaps 
you  are  nAw  losing  the  price  of  a  new  one  by  hand  skimming,  or  by 
using  a  worn-out  or  inferior  separator.  See  your  De  Laval  A^ent  or 
send  coupon  for  complete  information. 

D«  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker.^'Which 
noon  pays  for  itself  with  a  herd  of  10  or  more  cows,  /ind  is 
i^ivinir  wonderful  satii«fRction  Ho  thousanils  of  users. 

Iff 


SOLD  ON  EASY 

TERMS  ok 
INSTALLMENTS 

S«e  your  De  L«ival  Agent 
or  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  saVe  Ys  > 


Riverside^^Hres 


Riverside  Overside  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10.000 
miles  and  ia  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  «  suarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tii'e 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward's  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 


This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  illi  tbe  largest  re- 
taiJT»  of  tir93  in  tho  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou* 
•ands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 


"I  bar*  BMd  Rivfli-* 
aUls  lirM  for  \hm 
put  foor  )r«tr».  1 
Kat*  ntiwrnr  had  to 
Mnd  ft  Ur«  b«k.-k  for 

ttl(r*raat  htchly  ftd- 
▼  •rtii>*J  Diakoa 

•Hl«a   Slid    h*T*  not 


.  Schworm. 


You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River- 
sides. Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  4MM00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SUE 

FRICE 

rOSTACX 

SIZE 

FRICE 

POSTAGE 

30x3;^ 

$  9.7S 

2Sc 

32x4H 

$20.95 

45c 

32x4 

16.95 

42<: 

34x4}^ 

21.95 

48c 

33x4 

17.4S 

43c 

33x5 

28.75 

58c 

34x4 

18.25 

43e 

35x5 

29.95 

61c 

**I   bar.  nami   tw«  | 

■17  »  («  tw»I 
ran-  T>>.»  I 
am.  12,0001 
mikM  Dow  mxti  b«T.  I 
DeTM-  b4wn   off    th.  f 

•UIl  kiok  lun." 
Anfiut  Wm.  trlrkatts  I 

Van  Uac  low 


Wire  your  order. 
Ordcr3  received  by  tele- 
graph will  be  shipped 
the  aame  day  C.  O.  D. 

py^^  Write  today  to 
a  our houscnear- 

est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dcpt  liB-T 


Montgomeiy Ward  ^  Gt 

dueat*     Kaasss  City     SL  PasI     PortUad,  On.     OaklaaJ,  Cat     Ft  Worth     Nor  T«i1e     Atbata,  Ga. 


Wil!  preTent  and  OTer- 
'  come  bloat,  stoppage  and 

"^paralysis  of  the  bowels  in 
csttln.    Salts  or  Oil  are  Dangerous. 

Never  Drench  Cattle 

Dr.  Dsrlc]  Robri  U  I.axotonic  dry  on  < 
th«  tonifue.   For  Bali?  liy  dfaJfrrs  or  poat-  1 
paid  60c.    Ask  for  KKtlE  copy  of  Tha  | 
CaliUSpocialtat  and  bow  tog«l  Th»l 
L  tical  Nom«  V*t*rtnarlan  without  cast.| 

VsCartfwrv  AdviM  Fr«a 
xpr.DavId  Roberts  VetcrtnAnr  Co. 
1151  grand  Av.«  Wauhrslui.  ' 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Pow«r  Lawnmowsr 

A  'Practical,  Provra  Ci>««r  Cultirator  (u 
UardeoerB,  SuhiirtMinitpa.  Truckert, 
i'luriata.  f/unerymtji.  V'ruit  Growers. 
American  Farm  MachinvCo. 
VtV  Uai.Av.d.K  .MiuiiMpoUa.Mlaa. 
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Double^NetbairynroAt/ 


One  cent  a  clay 

pT  COW  la  the  average  coflt 
of  oalnff  Kow-Kare  as  a 
preventive  of  disease  and 
•id  to  lncreaB«d  milk  yield. 
^Vlost  dairymen  feed  • 
tablaapoonful  twice  a  day 
oneweekoutofeach  month 
Fed  two  woeka  before  and 
two  weeks  after  calving, 
Kow-Kara  strengthens 
the  cow  over  this  critical 
p«riod. 


—  and  ^op  cireading  cow 
ifiscases,4it  one 

The  best  dairy  authorities  say  that,  on 
the  average,  an  increase  in  milk  yield  of 
only  10%  will  double  the  net  pro^t.  This 
is  a  goal  so  moderate  that  it  can  be  at- 
tained in  almost  every  dairy. 

Cows  ar«  pretty  hardy  creatures,  bat  their  gen- 
ital and  digestive  organs — always  hard  worked  in 
the  function  of  milk  making — are  prone  to  break 
down.  The  milk-yield  at  once  suffers. 

These  milk-making  functions  of  nearly  every 
cow,  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  them  toned  up  to- 
top-notch  production,  and  to  ward  off  disease. 
Kow-Kare  accomplishes  just  this  purpose.  Acts 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production.  Thna 
strengthened,  you  need  have  little  fear  of  such  cow 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Ix>st  Appetite. 

The  milk-flow,  too,  is  surprisingly  increased  by 
the  general  conditioning  action  of  Kow-Kare.  A 
cow  may  have  no*  sign  of  disease,  yet  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  yield  when  Kow-Kare  is 
fed  moderately. 

Start  now  to  get  10  more  milk  from  your 
cows.  Our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 
tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  successfully.  Writ* 
for  your  copy. 

Vt*d  dealer*,  seneral  store*  and  drucgiati  Mil 
Kow-Kare;  tl^  and  die  alzaa.  If  your  dealer 
U  not  auppHed,  we  will  mail  poatpald  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc.,LyndonviUe,Vt. 

Makera  also  of  Bag  Balm,  Orange  Garget  Remedy. 
Horse  Comfort  and  American  Horse  Toole. 


Tlavea 

KOVfKARE 

weekeach 
month 


penny  a  day  per  cow 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California. 


GIVEN 


DAINTY  VANITY  CASE 

lieaiilifiiMv  dToralcd.     Contains  mirror, 
puff.  spill-pixx>f  |K>wder  ca&e,  Si>nl  iritliout 
cliar^e.  postpaid — 

PROVIDED,  you  know  of  anv«riilpli-<lcliil<lirn  or  SO""?  adulls  wiili 
Cliil)  Kool.  I  nf  :inl  lie  I'aralysis,  CiiioUi-d  M>iiic.  Hip  llisi-ase  or  Wry 
Nfck.  .ind  will  send  litis  ad  Willi _tt)riTcl  ii.iiim*s and  addi-«'ssr*sc»f  par- 
cnls:  aKo  aijr  of  cliild  and  how  a'ffliolr'd.  Sopremium  si'ntuuU'ss 
this  ad  K  riii  lo^i-<l  wiih  di  ^in  d  inforniilioii  Offrr  flo->rs  Miv  I  1924. 
McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM.  MI  AaWrt  A».,  Dr»t^6.CS(  L^i..  Ma. 


TIRE  PUMP 


Easiest  quickest  tire  pump  in  the 
world.  Famous  patented  valve  ends 
air  leakage  and  wasted  effort  Why 
fuss  with  •  cheap,  troublesome 
pump?  Get  a  Rose.  Guaranteed  5 
years.  All  dealers  carry  it 


INCH  AND  A  OUARTER.  SZ.SO 
INCH  AND  A  HALF.  S3  OO 

FRANK  ROSE  MFG.  CO 
UASTINCS,  HUK. 


When  answering  ads  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


Sprayer  shown  here  is  the  Hardie 
Baby  Jr.  1000;  popular  with  grow- 
ers with  small  acreage.  Special 
price,  $250,  ,  complete  F.  O.  B. 
Los  Angeles. 

THE  HARDIE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

224  N.  Lcs  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Tile  Draining  the  Septic  Tank 


H 


Cheap  and  Sanitary  Method  of  Disposing  of  f  louse 
Sewage  on  the  Farm 

OW  Is  your  septic        By  J.  P.  FAIRBANK  "That  depends 


tank  working?" 
wan    afiked    of  a 


•■  That 

Extrngion  Specialist  in  AoricuUural    upon  soil  and  3ur- 
Kni;in*eriny.  tmc    water  condl- 


Sacramento  Valley  farmer  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Extension  Servi<e, 

"Fine;  but  I've  not  had  time  to  bore 
the  well  to  take  care  of  the  discharge," 
he  replied. 

"How  do  you  take  care  of  It  now?" 

"Run  It  into  a  ditch,  but  It  snnells 
bad."  ( 

It  certainly  did.  There  was  the  open 
ditch  half  full  of  atasnant  water,  with 
no  chance  for  It  to  seep  away,  because 
of  the~nature  of  the  soiL  The  flies 
swarmed  around  it/  like  bees  around  a 
hive.  The  farmer'.«i  children  were  play- 
ing within  a  few  feet  and  not  over  three 
rods  from  the  house. 

The  septic  lank  i.s  the  modern  and  . 
sanitary  means  of  sewage  disposal  for 
the  home  not  served  by  a  municipal 
sewer  system.  The  common  privy  and 
the  cesspool,  however,  could  not  have 
heen  more  objectionable  than  the 
method  used,  although  temporary,  on 
this  farm."  , 

The  septic  tank  was  doing  its  work — 
liqiiifyiiiK  the  solids.  It.«i  disCh.nrge  or 
effluent  was  norrrvvl.  an  almost  clear 
liquid,  hut  having  an  offensive  odor  and 
being  dangerous  to  health. 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  care  for  this 
dischMrge?"  the  farmer  was  asked. 

"I  was  going  to  hire  the  well  driller 
to  boie  a  twelve-inch  hole  down  about 
twenty  feet  and  run  into  it  the  effluent. 
We  strike  sand  or  gi^vel  at  that 
depth." 

"That  may  work  all  right,  but.  re- 
member, vour  well  Is  close  at  hand  and 
some  of  '  the  three  barrels  of  liquid 
sewage  you  run  into  the  hole  each  day 
might  get  inttr  the  well. 

"Such  a  hole  would  be  pmctically  a 
cesspool  with  all  its  danger,  except  It 
would  not  clog  up  quickly',  because  no 
solids  would  reach  it.  Tou  vmight^have 
no  trouble,  but  it  doesn't  pay  to  take 
such  chances." 

"B\it  there  is  no  str^m  near  here 
into  which  I  can  dump  the  stuff,"  pro- 
tested the  farmer. 

"That  also  would  be  a  questionable 
melhcKl;  the  discharge  migjit  not  in- 
jure you,  but  there  is  the  possibility  of 
others  along  the  stream  below  your 
farm  having  their  water  supply  con- 
laminated  by  your  sewage.  BJven  if 
such  stream  pollution  were  not  against 
the  law,  it  is  not 'a  desirable  thing 
to  do."  ,_, 

"Then  what  would  you  recommend  T 

"A  drainage  system  which,  allows 
this  lifiuid  to  be  absorbed  by  the  top 
layer  of  soil.  Run  the  effluent  through 
a  line  of  drain  tile  with  open  Joints. 
The  liquid  will  soak  out  into  the  soil 
where  it  will  be  acted  upon  or  purified 
by  what  is  ca.lled  '  aerobic  bacteria.' 
These  are  little  organisms  which  exist 
in  porous,  aerated  soil."  , 

"How  deep  should  this  tile  be 
placed?"   


tlons.  Usually,  deep  enough  so  the  til« ' 
win  not  be  disturbed  by  common  tillage 
tools.  In  some  Instances,  where  th« 
water  table  at  times  of  the  year  cornea 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  the  Ule 
Is  laid  on  the  surface  and  dirt  mounded 
over  It." 

"What  kind  of  tile  would  you  ad- 
vise?" 

"Common  four  to  six-Inch  clay  or 
[;ement  drain  tile,  which  ordiaarily 
conaes  in  one-foot  lengths.  Some  prefer 
the 'hair-tfle  in  the  heavier  soils.  The 
effluent  is  rup  .from  the  tank  to  the 
ilraln  tile  by  sewer  pipe  with  cemented' 
hell  Joints." 

"What  slope  should  the  drain  tile  be 
given?" 

••That  depends  on  (iie  type  of  solL 
From  one  inch  in  a  hundred  feet  for  a 
^er^  'tight'  soil  to  one  Inch  In  ten  feet 
for  a  sandy  one." 

"How  much  tile  should  be  used?" 

"That  depends  on  the  kind  of  .soil  and 
on  the  number  of  r*^rsfins  using  the 
system.  Sixty  to  100  T'et  in  sandy  soil 
Is  usually  enough  for  the  average  fam- 
ily, but  In  a  heavy,  clay  soil  it  may  be 
necessary  t(>  use  as  much  :ta  500  feet  In 
lines  about  100  feet  in  length. 

"The  ideal  installallon  would  be  to 
have  Just  enough  tile  laid  to  such 
slope  that  a  small  amount  of  the  liquid 
would  come  through  to  the  end  of  the 
drain.  In  case  of  doubt  we  suggest  a 
medium  amount  of  tile,  considering 
conditions,  be  laid.  After  If  has  been  In 
use  ^  few  weeks,  dig'a  sump  at  the  end' 
of  the  tile  and  see  if  much  water 
reaches  it.  If  so.  then  extend  the 
B.vstem."  ' 

"In  this  soil  of  mine  there  Is  a  sort  of 
'hard  pan"  down  about  eighteen  Inches 
that  tlie  Water  does  hot,  go  through. 
What  can  I  do  with  that?" 

"If  possible,  cut  through  the  layer  or 
strata  along  the  line  of  the  ditch.  Run 
a  subsoiler  along  for  a  distance.  Dig 
the  ditch  quite  deep  and  fill  It  us  to  the 
proper  level  for  the  tile  with  gravel. 
I-ay  the  tile,  then  cover  It  with  a  few 
Inches  of  gravel  and  finish  filling  the 
ditch  with  dirt." 

"What  will  this  drainage  system 
coat  me?" 

"Besides  your  labor,  about  10  cent«  % 
foot  for  the  tile.  In  addition,  for  your 
soil  here,  a  few  yards  of  gravel.  This 
may  be  creek  or  river  gravel  too  dirty 
to  use  for  <'oncretc  work." 

"Can  I  grow  crops  around  this  drain- 
age system?" 

"Certainly;  It  acts  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
irrigation  system.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend F'lants  that  send  down  a  mat  of 
fine  roots  that  would  plug  the  tile,  nor 
vegetables  that  are  eaten  ra«.  .  There 
Is  a  chance  that  some  germs  might  get 
Into  the  skins  of  such  foods  There  is 
no  danger  of  fruits  or  vegetables  Uling 
affected  by  drawing  poisons  or  disease 
rerms  up  through  their  root  system." 


Assorted  Tree  Fruits  for  Butte  County^ 


A.N  ideal  population  for  country  dis- 
trict will  be  secured  when  there  are 
numerous  small  farms  owned  by  fami- 
lies who  can  do  most  of  their  own  work 
and  who  have  work  to  do  und  something 
to  sell  at  almost  all  times. 

A  policy  to  bring  this  about  Is  fa- 
vored by  Fred  Cornthl.  president  of  the 
Butte  County  b^arm  Bureau,  on  whose 
ranch  Is  a  variety  of  fruits  that  shows 
what  could  be  done  along  this  line. 

His  main  crop  is  olives,  with  almonds 
and  oranges  grown  on  the  side.  The 
ranch  is  in  the  rolling  foothills,  where 
all  three  of  these  fruits  and  several 
others  are  regular  commercials  crops. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  unusual,  but 
very  promising  kinds  of  fruits. 

In  his  garden  are  two  avocado  trees 
which  bear  heavily  and  have  never 
been  hurt  by  the  cold,  also  a  Guata- 
malan  seedling  which  grows  vigorously 
and  has  lost  Its  leave.-*  by  freezing. 
Other  nearby  ranchers  have  equal  suc- 
cess with  the  avocado,  which  Is  very 
promising  commercially. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  State  per- 
simmons are  experiencing  a  boom  that 
seems  merited.  One  dnoryard  tree  of 
the  Hachiya,  leading  commercial  va- 
riety, was  this  winter  loaded  almost  I'l 
the  breaking  point  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent persimmons  the  writer  has  seen. 
I>ast  year  215  pounds  of  commercial 
fruit  was  picked  fronry  this  tree. 

Another  dooryard  persimmon  tree 
had  a  fair  crop  of  small-.tlzed  fruit, 
which  was  wonderfully  delicious.  It  is 
a  sweet  variety  that  can  be  eaten  when 
firm,  like  an  apple.  Plant  breeders 
ought  to  develop  size  In  this  persim- 
mon. Hundreds  of  carloads  could  be 
sold  every  year  If  a  variety  like  this 
approaching  the  Hachiya  in  appear- 
ance could  be  grown. 

Of  two  fejoa  bushes,  one  has  never 
produced  a  crop.  TThe  other  the^  past 
season  produced  flftv  pniind«  of  fr'ilts. 
«1(  1  — 

mud 


Another  neglected  fruit  In  which 
Cornehl  has  -great  faith  is  the  Cham- 
^palgne  lo<juat.  Ordinary  loquat  seed- 
lings are  worthless  commercially,  but 
this  variety  Is  as  big  as  an  Hungarian 
prune,  delicious  in  flavor  and  ripens 
in  May,  Just  when  the  market  wanta 
that  tj-pe  of  fruit. 

A  small  amount  of  fruit  is  hard  to 
market  to  advantage.  The  Ideal  plan 
would  be  to  have  a  large  number  of 
small,  diversified  f.trms  and  a  com- 
munity packing  house.  With  eiah 
family  sending  in  a  small  amount  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  carloads  and 
mixed  cars  could  p«  sent  out  nearly  all 
'the  year  to  a>regular  trade  and  prices 
should  be  far  better  than  when  only 
one  ciop  Is  sold  on  a  general  market. 
Meanwhile,  the  labor  situation  would 
be  excejlent. 

Cornehl  can  have  fresh  fruit  from 
his  ranch  every  day  In  the -year.  Or- 
anges, for  example,  last  all  winter.  St. 
Michael's  sweet,  a  small,  fine-flavored 
v;iriety — no  longer  grown  commercially 
— lusts  until  July.'  Long  before  that 
time  njany  deciduous  iruit.s  nro  "-ip*. 

— T.  F. 


■cimiirrcu 
wiTta 

AGENTS  WANT  ED  "•>«>»■■""»" 

•  ur  fcM^a  prim  i.ti  *f  I  iQ*!  W  lUfcH  Vt  •>■«  Ikla  aiiiMi 
|.aruaMmAu>>ia>uk|pva>lr^  C  C  O  SI  VT 
ONLY,    U\Mk*l  awm  fea«  wmm  M.  |  ■  II 

A«mcu  Wvw  mmnmnu  funalMl  •  r»llkW«  ^mt^mpm.  Pay 
jrrtt  pmfm^m  11  «T  m4  ii  !■  j^mn.  ■Mltfaataa  twl^ii. 
BOSTOa  JCWILIT  C0.]tw_tiwi5t.BMCNiCAM 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY— BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Voo  ran  If  roe  kovw  n  h*t  t«  •ay  aad 
hew  to  My  ft.  4  wt«k>'  Irrm  »p»mt  refc. 
It  ■(  AacaJca.  Kwwlt  n  llotrl  Udqtn. 

MI.S^Ol'KI   ArtTION  8CIIUOI. 

(IS  resra  l»rt^t  In  thr  world) 
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If  one  ot  the  largest  stores  in  the  world  were 
near  yoor  home — where  would  you  do 
youf  buying? 


This  New  Spring  Catalogue  is  yours  FR.££ 


A  Whole  City  Shopping  Canter  with  all  its 
Opportunities  for  Saving,  is  brought  to  your" 
'  own  home  by  this  Catalogue. 

This  big,  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  will  bring  into  your  own  home 
fifty  great  stores  in  one  I 

It  will  bring  to  you  all  of  the  saving  the 
largest  city  offers.  It  will  bring  you  tbe.newest 
merchandise  gathered  from  every  market.  It 
will  give  you  large  assortments  to  choose  from. 
It  offers  you  all  that  the  city  has  to  offer. 

Our  Fifty-One  Years'  Experience 
in  Choosing  Goods  for  Yoii 

This  means  much  to  you — our  Fifty-one 
year's  experience  in  buying  and  manufacturing, 
in  choosing  serviceable  goods  and  in  learning 
when  and  how  to  buy  at  the  lowest  prices 
to  make  your  savings  the  greatest  that  can  be 
offered. " 

Back  of  this  book  there  is  today  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  new  merchandise,  bought  all 
over  America  and  in  Europe — bought  by  our 
expert  organization  of  ov^r  100  buyers,  paid 
for  in  ready  cash — ^just  to  offer  you  these 
large  Savings  on  reliable  goods. 

"Ward  Quality"  Me^ns  Satisfactory 
Service  from  Everything  You  Buy 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  sells  only  the 
kind  of  goods  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
in  actual  service — goods  that  aland  inspec- 
tion  and  use. 

Our  prices  are  low  —  but  for  Fifty-one 
years  we  have  put  quality  first.  We  aim  first  at 
your  complete  satisfaction  with  everything 
you  buy.  We  do  not  offer  price  baits.  We  never 
cut  quality,  sacrifice  serviceability,  merely 
to  quote  a  seemingly  low  price. 

Everything  forthe  Home, 
'  the  Farm  and  the  Family 

COD  WOMlTM-  You  can  choose  shoes, 
rUK  WUntW.  sweaters,  underwear, 
.gloves,  things  for  the  woman's  personal  use. 


and  everything  for  children — all  well  made,  of 
good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal 
to  every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to 
spend  the  family  money  and  get  the  most 
value  out  of  every  dollar. 
irOD  MITKI.  The  man  or  boy  can  spend 
rUK  WlltW.  j^^y^g    f^jj         interest,  in 

merely  studying  this  book.  There  is  everything 
a  man  or  boy  needs  or  wears.  Suits,  hats, 
furnishings,  shoes.  Automobile  accessories, 
tires,  tubes,  batteries,  all  kinds  of  tools,  sporting 
goods,  everything  a  man  buys.  And  the  sav- 
ing offered  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

FOR  THE  HdME:  SSS^  'jljomeru. 

matter  of  taste.  Therefore,  everything  we.  offer 
for  the  home  is  selected  by  experts  in  home 
decoration,  by  those  skilled  in  knowing  how  to 
beautify  and  modernize  the  home.  This  big 
Catalogue  is  complete  with  all  home  needs, 
with  everything  new;  And  the  prices  always 
offer  a  saving. 

FOR  THIT  PA  DM*  Fifty-one  years 
fUlV.  IMtfAKM.  we  have  been  friends 
of  the  American  Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our 
friend.  We  are  continuing  our  help  by  working 
harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his  savings 
greater  and  to  make  his  rnoney  go  farther. 
This  Catalogue  offers  almost  everything  for 
the  farm — from.poultry  and  stock  supplies  to 
fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 

Write  for  Your  Copy 
of  This  Big  Catalogue 

This  page  is  printed  merely  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  this  new  Catalogue.  To  tell  you  how 
full  of  interest  it  is  for  you,  how  large  your 
savings  can  be;— and  to  tell  you  that  one  copy 
of  this  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
logue is  Yours — FREE. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  your  free  copy. 
Or  you  can  write  us  a  postcard.  Only — lest  you 
forget — before  you  turn  this  page,  send  for 
your  copy  of  this  new  Catalogue. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  24 
hours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service 
for  you.  After  much  study  and  test- 
ing new  systems  and  employing  ex- 
perts we  have  perfected  a  system 
that  makes  certain  your  orders  will 
be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during 
the  past  year  most  of  our  orders 
were  shipped  within  24  hours — 
nearly  all  of  our  orders  within  48 
hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchan- 
dise, and  now  24  hour  service.  True 
it  is  indeed  that:  "Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House  is  Today  the  Most 
Progressive." 


r  -  - 


This  Coupon  brings  you 
thia  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  k  CO. 
Dept66-E 

Portland,  Ore.      Oakland,  Col. 

Chicago     KaoMi  City    St.  Paul     Ft.  Wortk 

(Mail  thii  coupon  to  out  bouae  Bearcat  you) 

PleaK  mail  mc  my  free  copy  of  MootfomefT 
Ward'i  complete  Sprioi  aod  Summer  Cat*, 
lotue. 


Name . . . 
Addreu. 


WW  J      1  Established ld72  T  ^  W\ 

Montgomeiy Wawl  &  Gt 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  theMostPro^ressive 

Oakland^Cal.  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


Nrtland.  Ore 


Ft.  Worth 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  ■■rntn  u  line,  or  60  rentH  « 
for  four  or  more  ronH«rntiv«*  i«»t*ae» 
(iivrrajte  7  worilo).  For  white  «pa<-e. 
cuts  or  display  tjpe,  cont  in  computed 
arrordinc  to  total  tipaoe  ocrupied  by 
ad%-erti»>enieiit. 

AdvertiHementN  muHt  reach  nn  IS 
dnys  before  date  of  publication. 

AddreoH  OKCIIARI)  and  r.VIUl, 
Kruadway    at   Kleveuth.    Ia>s  Anxele*. 


POULTRY 


rERTIFlRD  White  LeBhorn  quality  chlcka 
friiin  selected  free-ranire,  heavy-iayloK. 
ut  li'y  hiMis  mated  to  double  pedlErea  cock- 
crelii  with  authentic  trapneat  records.  Our 
brccdlnff  flocks  are  Insijecled  and  accredited 
by  I  he  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safa 
arrjval  and  full  count  of  live.  vIeotous  chtoka 
(uar.tnteed.  Accredited  "AA"  Krarte  chlcka 
■  t  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  cataloKue  and 
attractive  sprinK  prices.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
CI' BATOR  CO..  INC..  the  World's  I.ariteat 
JElectric  Hatchery.  432  7th  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

WB-RB    BOOKINQ    CHICKS  for 
most   winter   and   sprlns  week* 
from  some  of  world's  hit!h>-st  eBff- 
producini      Ltghorns.  .\iiconaa. 
Reds.   Mlnorcas.    Rocks.  Hiahmas, 
Wyandottes.   Andaluafana.  Orping- 
tons:     reasonable.       Reduced  If 
booked  ahead.     Capacity.  590.000. 
"Never  naw  such  hUo.  vieor.  rapid 
rrowth.    HKC-yield!"     PROFITABLE  POUtv 
TRT.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.     Mall  only. 

■WEUB'S  WHITE  I-EX^HORN  CHICKS— Tou 
will  Ket  plenty  of  eUKs  if  your  chicks  come, 
frr  iii  VPKBB'S  CACKI.K  KARM  2i00  choica 
•elecli^d  hens  mated  with  cockerels  from  trap- 
nesled  hens  with  recnrds  of  200  anil  belter. 
12  years  SANT.\  CRl"Z  larieeat  poultry  breed- 
er Prices  loc  up  to  Feb.  Isl;  12'4e  from 
Feb  Isl  to  March  Uth.  and  10c  ihereattor. 
A.  M.  WEBB.  J27  Parkway.  Santa  Crua.  t^llt- 


llABy  CHICKS — Only  the  better  gride  at 
popular  prices  -Hanson  White  I-eRhorns. 
Brown  and  Huff  I^Khoma.  Reds.  Llarred 
Rocka.  Anconaa.  Hlai  k  Mlnorcaa.  Blue  Andu- 
lual&ns.  White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Orpine- 
tona.  Order  pariv.  Free  folder.  M»i>OX.\L.U 
POULTRY  RANCH  A.VD  HATCHKKY.  Koule 
1.   Box  24«.  Sal*  Jose.  Calif. 

NINE-TKNTH3  of  the  time.  This  srstem 
has  made  the  raisins  of  chicks  the  easiest 
branch  of  the  oultry  Industry  and  is  beconi- 
il^^•  ouiar  at  wild  Ore  aeed  araonc  all 
Wide  awake  oultrymen.  Write  for  free  fold- 
er -  STKVK'S  BROILER  RAISINU  .SKR\- 
ICE.  627  CHRONICLE  BLUO.,  SAN  FKAN- 
CI.><CO.  CALIFORNIA. 


POULTRY 


WHifte  LEGHORN   BABI  CHl5C  of  unusual 
value,    from    especially    well    culled  hen* 
muted  with  full  ppdiKreed  maJea.  •'''"■*»'."''■ 
jiio     February.  »li;  MArch.  April.  $12. »0: 

Wuv  and  Juno.  112.  100%  live,  stroos  chix 
»riiaranleed.  We  are  accredited  by  t>\«„5r"„' 
ir.;.  County  Farm  Bureau.  THE  HIONEKK 
HATCHERY.  47*  Sixth  .St..  Petaluma.  t.allf. 

HANSON'S  Pediereed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

TrapnoBted  for  16  years.  WORLD'S  RBC- 
f)RD  Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
tule  .lome  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels. Send  for  interesting  catalogue.  J.  A. 
HANSON.  Corvalili.  Ore.  

PETALUMA  HATCHKRT— Established  1»»2 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLAKK,  tli 
Main   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 


CERTIFIKD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  (wo-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hollywood.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  trapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive cataioKue.  ORLANU  HATCUBRT. 
Orland.  Olann  Co..  Calif. 


OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH— Baby 
chil  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4 -year-old 
■W  L  hens.  Cockerels  from  Hanson's  trap- 
nested  260-eKg  .Slock.  13  years'  exporiencs 
In  breedinu  and  batching.  Prices  are  rea- 
■onable.  '  T.    E.    BLAKi':.   Santa  Crui.  CaliL 

TKAFNESTBD  WHITE  LEc;llORNS— Holly- 
wood, and  O.  A.  C.  slock.  We  offer  75.000 
thicks.  25.000  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets. 
2000  tedigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  IJIWOOO  LEGHORN 
FAR.M.  Corvallls.  Ore. 

PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  mBlched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
rockerels.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHU:K.S — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy  laying  xtrains,  (10  per 
1(111  .\'o  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Ri'HKLLVlLLE  HATCHERY.  Schellvilla, 
[■..noma  County.  Calif. 


HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hogan- 
ized  stock  at  reaaonable  prices.  White. 
I'.ri.wn.  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Lsland  Keds. 
Itarreil  Rocks.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorca*, 
l^nion  Dinlriet  Hatchery.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


THAPNESTED  REDS- Bred  to  lay;  exhibi- 
tion quality  breeding  stock  from  305-ft;g 
male.  Hatching  etgs.  baby  chicks.  Circular 
free.  T.  S.  CALDWELL.  315M  West  Broad- 
wav.    Glendale.  Calif. 

nri'F    LEGHORN'S — WInner.i   at   any  show. 

Coi  kereU  for  sale.  BgiKf  in  incubator  liit.t. 
II  .Ml  to  IS  per  settinK.  W.  L.  BARTHOL- 
OMEW.  Cliino.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all-  kinds,    hatching  each 
.Nlo'i.lay.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  liutrhing  ks. 
I'Ull'.tH.    pigeons,    rabbits.      F.^NCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE. 640  S.   Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  18.60  to  I4t.     Writs  for 
circulars      AllNOTT    4    CO.,    114    S.  Lu» 
Angeli's  St..   Los  ADgelea.  

UaBY  CUIC'KS— Send  for  price  IIM.  8A.NTA 
CLARA  ■*<»«LT«'¥   "rATinS.    ftriMJern  anfl 
Uatchera,  Uxuard.  CuUt. 


ACCREDITED  BART  ITHIX  —  Whita  Leg- 
horns and  R.  I.  Reds  hatching  every  Sun- 
nay.  Also  all  the  'standard  varieties  In  our 
"quality  "  chix.  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive 
becatine  of  strong  parentage.  Careful  hatch- 
ing and  packing  for  shipment.  Our  "quality" 
Whits  Leghorns  are  from  flocks  averaging 
from  201  to  250  eiigs  per  hen  per  year  actual 
records.  We  .stand  behind  our  "quality"  chlx 
as  well  as  the  "Accredited."  ~Remem»>er,  we 
guarantee  full  count  of  live  chix  at  destina- 
tion when  we  ship  via  express  Early  ordws 
get  the  preferred  dates  Act  quickly.  AR- 
TESIA  HATCHERY  (Electric).  Artesla.  Calif. 

ORDER  NOW— White  I.eghprn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  atock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  J2S  to  301  egg  records 
used.  Also  R.  I.  R.ids;  dark,  large,  heavy 
layers:  make  profitable  broilers.  Wrile  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  Hatch- 
ery  and  Poultry  Farm.  Mpdeata.  Calif.   . 

STRONG  BABY  CHICKEt— For  th«  farmer 
who  must  get  his  profits  from  actual  pro- 
duction at  eggs  and  market  fowl,  all  from 
stock  rigidly  .selected  through  many  gener- 
ations, from  cocks  with  dam's  records  of 
200  to  275  eggs  p.-r  annum.  February  prices. 
IIT  per  100  for  White  Leghorns:  J27  per  lOO 
for  While  Plymouth  Rocks.  PURE  BREED 
HATC.KKRY.  San  Mateo.  Cal.  ' 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
SON PEERLESS  ANCONAS — I  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerles.s"  Mrain  birds 
for  20  yeara  Leading  prize  winj^ers  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  egg  records.  252 
to  »6I  eijss.  Mated  pens,  cocitcreis.  hatching, 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
.SO^T.  Box  10.  130  .So.  Willard  Ave..  San  Jose. 
Calif. 

THREE  GRADES  S  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chlcka     X   grade  guaranteed   »0%   day  old 

pullets.     XX      grade   contains    35%  pullets. 

guaranteed     heavy  layers:  price  Is  per  huh- 

dred.    C.    o     D.    par.'el    post      XXX  grade. 

dai'-old    broilers,    $4    per   hundreil.   C.   O.  D. 

Parcel  post.  Eslablished  1912.  EUREKA 
MAT'^HERT.    I'.-taluma.    Calif..  .«'2«    D  St.. 

James  K.   Hirst.  Prop. 

CERTIFIED  B.\BY  CHICKS  from  inspecled 
flocks.  .Mi  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; matert  with  males  having  authentic 
trapneat  reeWI-ds  of  at  least  200  ejigs  on  the 
aUJe  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  PouUry  Breeders'  ,\ssn.  Now  hooking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utililv  pri<-«». 
Chanticleer  Eiec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  CaL 

BABY  CHICKS.  PI'I.LET.S.  HATCHI.NO  KGGS 
-  Whit*  Leghorns.  R  I  Reds.  Barred  Hocks. 
Over  2041  eggs  p-^r  year — that  is  record  back 
of  our  White  l..eKhorn  sto.'k.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  192  4  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  (leiiverv.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THE  J.  II  sri'IiBE  POri.TRV  HA.VCH  AND 
HAT<-HKRY.  Box  «7-C.  Palw  Alto,  Calif. 

"SI'PERIOR  STRAIN"  S.  C.  WHITE  L,EO- 
HOR.'><S  exclusively.  We  have  published  a 
booklet  describing  our  superb  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  our  methods  of  housing  and 
brooding,  feeding  formulae,  and  other  inter- 
esting data,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
free  upon  reiiuest  SUPKRIOR  EGCr  FARM. 
R    R.  1.  Box  I. "IS.  ■  Anaheim,  Calif.  

BUFF  LEQHORN  CHICKS 

$11  hundred,  delivered.  N.>  other  kind  but 
thorotiglrtired  Buffs  from  priz^. winning  egg 
layers  No  piilleis  used.  .\o  artificial  lights. 
Free  rang.-.  Glad  to  send  free  catalog. 
ORINDA  PARK  BUFF  l.EGHOR.V  HOME. 
Berkeley.   Calif.     Route  1,   Box  4»li-E. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  IS24 
chicks  with  the  White  Hat«hery,  thi-  hatch- 
ery .vlth  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  Ci-unly.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE   HATCHERY,   Petaluma.  Calif. 


W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Tanered.  Farrls 
and  Puritaa  Springs  sitrains,  with  pedigrees 
up  to  512.  Our  stock  has  been  bred  for  years 
for  vigor  -ind  hi^h  flock  aversee  e,gg  produc- 
tion. Be  sure  an.1  get  our  attrTictive  prices 
and  circular.    WEIS  FARMS.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD    F.VMED  FOWI.. — 

RuHsian  Orloff  and  JIale  Sacredo  Turkena 
Booking  or.lers  now  for  hatching  eggs.  Cir- 
culars   FREE.      Ooiy    breeder    of  GBNUINB 
stock     in     America.     GEO.  SCHAEFER. 
  ME  .NI.O    PARK.    CALIFO  RNlA.  

BANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY  FARM  BUKKAU 
certified  chicks  from  proven.  Inspected 
flocka  Send  for  list  of  accrediti'd  hal-eheries. 
ACCRKDITBD  HATCHERIES.  406  FRONT 
ST..    SANTA    CRUZ.  CALIF. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WE  ARB  BREEDERS  of  French.  Mexican 
and  American  Wild-Blooiled  Turkeys,  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  from  the  different  varie- 
ties in  season.  Book  >our  or.lers  .i,>w.  as  each 
year  w*  are  sold  out  early.  JERSEY  05TOCK 
FARM.  11534  .San  Fernando  Blvd  .  Route  I. 
•  Box  1386.  Burbank.  Calif.  

WILDBIA)ODED     BREEDING  TURKEYS — 
Tonm    and    Hens.     Baby    turka    ami  eggs 
reasonable    prices.     JENKINS,    the  Veteran, 
Burbank.    Calif.     R    3.    Box  1176 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

I'EEULESS  rabbit  hutches;  convenient,  sani- 
tary,   fully    equipped;    pri.ca    low.  freight 
prepaid.      J.    K.    DOLA.S".    1S36    E.    2Slh  St.. 
Oakland.   

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

GET  A  WOOL  BLANKET — (ftlarant%ed  1»«% 
wool.  Pacific  Coast  manufacture.  I'alifvmia 
an.l  Orcg.>l<»wo»4a  Blankets  are  i>iaida.  col- 
ors blue  am^plnlc  Double  size  66xS0,  price 
postpaid.  trv  pate.  Andrew  U.  .M.-lanea 
•wool  brokers."  Red  Bluff.  California.  Satla- 
(actlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunds 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 


(AUTOMOBILE  owners.   gara^e'M.•n.   n  Iian- 

ica.  send  for  free  copy  America's  popular 
motor  inagaxine.  Contains  helpful,  money- 
■avlog  articles  on  repalrlns.  <>v«rbaullnK,. 
le'mt'loh.  Carburetors,  balteila*.  etc.  Automo- 
bile  Digest.   6V6   Butler   Bide..  Cincinnati. 


NVRSERY  TREES  AND  PLANT&i     Strawberry  and  Blackberry  PUnt 


I'lGS — Planters  of  large  or  small  acreag*  of 
figs  will  find  it  to  their  advantacs  and 
profit  to  gcf  in  touch  with  ua  We  have 
200.000  fig  trees  grown  by  ua  near  San  Fer- 
nando— Kadota.  >tlack  Mission.  Black  San 
Pedro  and  Brunawick.  Land  is  to  be  sub- 
divided this  year  and  we  must  move  them. 
KKLSET-OXf-ORI.)  NURSBKIES.  Valley 
Blvd..  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Calif- 
Phones:  Alhambra.  JISJJ:  Rea.  76SR1.   


CONCORD  GRAPKVINKS— We  can  supply 
the  world  with  Eastern  and  California  Con- 
cord (Pierce-Isabella)  vines  of  fin*  quality, 
erown  by  us  at  San  i'ernsndo  These  are 
the  money-makers  for  localities  a.lapted  to 
them.  KEI.SBY-OXFORD  NURSERIES.  Val- 
ly  Blvd..  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Calif- 
Phones:  AlhamM-a  919J1:  Rea.  762RL   


CHOICE  A.NU  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— Red 
RaJipberries.  Black  Raspberrlea  Purple 
Raspberries.  BiackbA-ies,  Cory  Thornless 
Macatairas,  Mammoth.  Himalaya.  Phenom- 
enal an.l  Red  Logan,  Dewberries.  (  urrants. 
Gooseberries  Ten  varieties  of  Slrawberrela 
Wholes.ile  and  retail.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
STANFORD  BERRT  PLANT  NURS««T. 
Box   726,   Palo  Alto,  CalK. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  tiet  our  prices  on  frull 
trees,  grapevin.  s.  both  dom.-atic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  save  you'  money  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  u.s  list  of  your  Wants  and  request  price 
list.  Wholeaiile  and  retail.  J  F.  MILLER  * 
SONS.   Healdsburg.  Calif.   


EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees: 
also  Calif.. rnia  Black  Walnuts  and  KaAota 

Fig  trees  an.l  other  fruit  and  nut  treesL 
Wholesale  and  retail  '  Write  for  prl-'es. 
Rll'O.N  .NUIl.SERY  CO.  P.  O.  Box  I6J. 
French   Camp.  Calir  


KADOT.V  Figs — Rooted    tree*  and  cutilngs: 

our  stociv  direct  from  the  original  Tafl 
'>rchard;  this  Is  Lk»  early  beariag  and  heary 

tonnage  v;.rely.  R.VDIU.S  it  PliMEUCY. 
Oakdale.  Calif. 


TREES.   PI.A.NTS.   SHRUBS,  guaranteed,  di- 
rect   from    grower.     I..uweBt    prices.  New. 
Dr.  Worcester  hardy  peaph  and  Ohio  bel»tf 
apple.     Planting   b,.ok    FREE  WOODI.AWN 


.VfKS.'^KI  ES.  s.l' 


»..n  .V  \ 


Itoi  he  ale 


.s.  y 


BLACK   MO.NI'KKA  G  R  A  I'fes— We  -  ha  ve  sev 
'  erati  thousand  Black  Monukka  grapevines 
of  splendid  quality  rea.ly  for  delivery.  KEL 
SBY-O.XFORl)   NURSERIES.  Valley  Blvd. 
2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  (?allf. 


I.IPiAk  I. .\WNS— Endure  he»t.  drought, 
neglect,  without  injury.  A  beautiful  lawn 
in  rea<^  of  all.  so  small  the  upkeep.  WrItB 
f.ir  bouki.'t.  HILL-UIRT  .NUKSEKY.  M 
tin^a.  Calif.  


FILBKRTS.  CHE.ST.S'1:TS.  PECA.NS.  WAL- 
-  NUTS  our  •p«eialty.  Catalog.  C.  E.  Parsona 
Prop.  FEI.IX  GILLBT  NVRSERY.  .Nevaua 
City.  Calif.  


RECORD   bud    hachlya    persimmon    Ireas  o 
lolua     routs.     also     dahliaa.  ALCORN'S 

NUHSERY,    Fullerton.  Calif  


WONDERFUL   Pomegranate    trees.    1.   1  and 
3  years  old  at  wholeaale  and  relalL     J.  W 
IRWIN.     Lindsay.  Calit. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

EAU.S'  SI  10  to  1250  luunlhly.  expenses  paid  as 
Railway  Tiatfic  Inspector.  Position  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  S  months'  home 
study  couise  or  'money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities  Write  for  Free  Booklet,  G-91 
Stand.  Business  Training  Inst  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.  SALESMEN— Wanted 


SHOES— lleionie  our  l.i.:al  iialeaman.  selling 
high-crade  shjies  .lirecl  t..  wearer  Quick 
seller  .and  g^iod  comiii  i.-«si.>n.  Experience 
not  requlre.l.  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.. 
235   V*   St.,    Hoston.  Mass.. 


DOGS 


FOR     SALE    Best      thoroughbred  Airedale 
.logs     valuable   homestead  nlinquishment 
big    l.iw-gra.le    gold   mine:    summer  cotta«es 
for    rent.     Corr.spoodence  solic-lted. 

LION    KE.NNKI~S.    VV«w.)na,  Callforni 


THE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE    INFOR.M.VTION  -If    you  wis 
your  plsce  of  all  rats     n 'f".  " ' ' 


wish   to  rid 

lie  to  the 

RATIN  'LAH<7R7^'rORY.  2230  >th  St..  Berke- 
l.-y.  Calif 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FOR  SALE — Sixteen   lO-fraiiie  hivoa.  In  good 
c.nditnion.   containing  full  ''olonies  of  pure 
Italian   bees,   cheap.    LULU    LOWRY  HARMS 
r;alt.  ('illf. 


AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

FORD  OWNERS.  BE  COMFORTABLE!  Buy 
a  llmousf-tte  and  make  a  se.lan  or  coupe  of 
your  Ford.    'I'uuring  model.  |12.5^  roadster. 
17.50,  •  H.   V    CARTER  CO 

5>  BEAI.E  .ST..  San  Francisco. 


FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW     and     rebuilt     lmplenn-nts     at  special 
prices      Call  and  see  Uiem      ARNOTT  * 
CO..  114  S.  Los  Angeles  St  .   Los  Angeles. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  &  MIl.l.EH  lleii„,in  Miller,  for- 
merly .-niht  years  member  examlnios 
eorPH.  I"  .-i.  Patent  office.  M.isard's  Book 
on  Patents  free.  CENTRAL  IILDO..  Sixth 
an.l    Msln.    IM   Angel.-s.  Calif.   


ADVANCE  Bf.ACKBERRY-Three  weeks-.- 

tier   than    any    other,    best  slilpper 
pi  ofit.41.1,-,     10.     12  7».     Ranaree  l: 
enormously  productive,  long  season,  < 
per.   bitcgest    money   maker.    10    tl  J 
Thornless  and  Maeatawa  Blackberrie.s. 
berries,     Itnsi'berriea     Strawberriea  .    Win  - 
Rhubarb     1'..    »1;    1000.    140.      Circular    I  • 
W    \    '  l-K    I'ovina.  Calif  

■■^                     l;  Y    PLANTS  .'arolloa 
4.     No.   1   plants  and  1 
:                  '  ea,  BROYLE-lS  BERRT   i.  v  n  1!. 
\nn    .NU...S.  calif.  

FOR   SALE — Oregon   Plum   and  Brand/wins 
strawb-:  r  V     i-ljtnt^    ll.OO    per    hundred  .r 
17  60    I.  W.    KEl.THOFP.  O 

•lental.  ,  .  Calif. 


50.00(1    I  ii  .11  1:    inspected   l«gsnberry  plants. 

Unusual  low  prl.  e.  1I.*RRY  L.A.NUa(, 
Route  4.  Salem.  Ore. 


Cory  Thornless  blackberry  t'lants.  $r.  U)  p«» 
 100^  Myers  A^  Utile.  Box  r.t.  I.inden.>,i^allt. 

MARSHALL  Strawberry  Plants.  |7  per  lOO*. 

^^M^^per^j^OO^^^^^^^J^^^U^^ 

FARM  LAND   FOR  SALE 

OUR    BACK -TO  LAND    PT. A  V     W.  .t  fer  am- 
bitious farmers  .  .vn 
s   fsrm   on  very  • 

land,    deep,    rich,  i 
lion    with  cheap 
rail.     water  ami 
Write  owners,  SI 
California    Fruit    i ' 

660   ACRES  LEVEL   VALLEY  LAND.  Eigh- 
teen    miles    from     Sacrsrtienlo,       Fine  f'»r 

frn  f     ;  ri[..-a.    nuta    oliv*-    .1  '  •  '\  w'h 

^  I  'gallon  t' 

J>l5  pw 

I.  .  .-.  at  6%^]    ,  J.  ,  . 

dent    jwner.  Elk  Grove.  Cal 

POULTRY  and  BERRT  PARMINO  ID  sunny 
Callfotnia   in   the   famous   t.'harlea  Woeua 

IntenMve  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  -on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  VN'rite  for  literatura. 
CHAJikBS  WEEKS.  Owensmoutb.  Califoraia. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


MISSIil.S-  FAK.M  f..r  .  »    < 

ft  tra   fine   l%nd,    lots   .  ' 
well  located.     Want  Cu 
for  dalrj-ing   and  gener,. 
BGGERS.  Burlington-Jrl  .  >l.-.'uuii 

SOI'TIIF.KN  OREGON  dnir>   ranch  to  trada 
r.>r  California  income  property;  value  115.- 
000.     BOX   373.   l.akevlew,  Oregon. 

FARMS  WANTED* 


CASH    BUYKftS   want    Western    farms.  Ix»- 
acrlbe  an. I   state   b.west    price.      R     A  Mo- 
NOWN^  It-  Wilkinson   Bl.lg  .  Omah^Neb._ 
F.^RM   WA  NTEI>— lirmediateiv,   fnim  .iwner. 
.Send   partlrulara     MRS.     RoBEnTS.  Box 
M.   ICnodhouse.,  III. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

.SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  for  sale  (J«ulne.  de- 
pen. labh-  grade   A   seed.     Costs   more  but 

cheaper    In    the    end    than    the    ch.>sp  mtxtsd 

grades      DR.    I.    A.   SHAfTUCK.  l,«.>«burg. 

FloHda.      

ALFALPA  SBBD— Original  Hairy  Peruvian. 
When  writing  state  amount   wanted.  LEO 

TUR.VER.  Yuma,  Arlaona.    S3  years  on  Yuma 

\  alley  Farnia  * 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Coats 


I'litKHItKI)   TOGGE.N'BIRilS   from  re. 

Imported  stoek.  Heavy  milkers.  K 
lindt-r  ideal  conditions.  .Sure  to  idease  . 
fO.N    GOAT   RANCH.    ReiUan.la  I'allf 


Ii  jtot  off  thaprea  and  we  are  aiuiotu  to 
■eiHi  yog  *  FREE  ea|9.  It  eontaiuM  pace* 
i  <lcMribes  100  wietics  of  fnut  trao  aad 


vines,  aad  over  lOOO  dif  ereni  kinds  of  ( 
meaia  plants. 

Sciui  for  your  copy  loiiy. 


INVENTORS 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS 
PAPER  WHEN  YOU 
ANSWER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

Nt  PI..ICIOK  KJ^(il.l^H  l.K«!lH>ltN->.    INTKKNA  I  lOVAl  l.\  K.M>»\N 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 


Writs  for  mating  ll-it 
.hix   sold    for   January  « 
March  and  4U>ni  sold 


tilx  and  liat.-hlns  aCKs  k.l 
One -half   our  nntpnt  i<*r 
t  n«w  («r  sals  fnvm  meant 


inpoi  tatluns— 2IIII   to  :IIH 

ECKMAN  &  MILLiGAN,  Lankenhim, C«L 
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To.  Fix  Avocado  Standards 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 


lUciSi-    wlio  in    .1    position  to 

know  claim  thai  no  fruit  is  belter 
tlinii  .1  i;..i.fl  ;ivooado.    On  the  other 
hamJ,    few  -  things 
are    worse  than 
bad  avocado. 


order  to  enliu.e  an.\  .si.nul.irils  1  here 
must  be  figures  or  definitions  which  are 
explicit  and  do  not  depend  upon  opinion. 

H  was  bi  ought  out  in  the  discussion 
that    inasmuch    ^    the    most  logical 
The  ,  standard  would  probably  be  one  based 


Kins 


ELIOT  COIT 

the  ripening 


fine  flavor  of  good 
fruit  owes  its  qual- 
ity to  the  high  oil 
and  protein  con- 
tent. This  is  devel- 
oped only  aa  the 
fruit  is  matured  on 
the  tree. 

Avocados  do  not 
ripen  on  the  tree. 
Many  varieties  will 
hang  for  several 
months  after  ma- 
turity. Whenever 
the  frnit  is  picked 
it  immediately 
process,    which  re- 


quires from  ^three  to*  thirty  days,  de- 
pending on  temperature  and  other  con- 
diti'in.«.  When  ripe  and  ready  to  eat 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  butt»ry.  after  which 
it  will  not  keep  very  many  days,  al- 
thniiKh  varieties  differ  in  respect  to 
•thfir  keeping  qualities. 

When  an  avocado  is  picked  before 
It  is  mature  it  will  not  ripen,  but  be- 
comes flaccid  and  wilted,  with  flesh  of 
a  watery,  insipid,  or  disagreeable  taste. 
In  very  immature  fruit  the  flesh  as- 
sumes the  consistency  of  soft  rubber 
and  then  decays. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  avo- 
cado industry  of  California  has  a  large 
and  important  future.  Jts  development, 
however,  will  be  somewhat  retarded  un- 
til the  consuming  public  can  be  edu- 
cated in  the  ways  of  handling  and  ripen- 
ing the  fruit.  It  is  also  of  the  highest 
importance  that  some  standard  of  ma- 
turity be  adopted  to  iudge  fruit  offered 
Jor  sale,  otlierwise  some  shorl-.sighted 
growers  and  dealers  may  not  withstand 
the  temptatiorf  to  market  large  <iiianti- 
tles  of  immature  windfall  fruit,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  consumer  deman<i 
and  damage  to  the  industry. 

The  responsibility  for  encouraging 
studies  on  which  maturity  standards 
may  be  based  Vies  with  the  .California 
Avocado  Association,  which  is  most 
concerned  with  the  future  good  of  the 
industry. 

With  this  end  in  view  there  was  held 
in  Fiillerton  last  November  a  confer- 
ence which  was  attended  by  members 
of  the  University  staff.  U.  S.  and  Stale 
Defortments  of  Agriculture,  market  men 
and  others  interested.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  devi.se  ways  and  means 
of  arriving  at  a  fair  and  proper  ma- 
turity standard  for  avocados. 

Stanley  Rogers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  explained  that  ui 


JValnut  Problems 

(Continued  from  Page  2V 


Growers'  Association  was  organized 
and  put  in  its  present  good  working 
condition.  This  year  we  received  22 
cents  a  pound  for  first-class  soft  shell 
nuts  and  15  cents  for  No.  2's.  Budd.-d 
nuts  brought  24  cents,  and  extra  fancy 
stock  up  to  .30  cents. 

"Walnut  producers  in  the  Rivera  dis- 
trict demand  and  obtain  association 
prices  for  their  nuts,  although  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  organization.  They 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  immense 
sums  of  money  which  the  Growers  ex- 
jMtnd  for  advertising,  yet  do  not  share 
the  expense.  Other  independent  nut 
orchardists  pursiu?  the  same  selfish, 
shortsighted  poliO'. 

"lu  order  to  protect  our  product,  we 
offered  $10,000  for  a  practical  machine 
for  stamping  our  brand  on  each  nut. 
BDch  a  device  was  never  perfected." 

BUILDERS   DKSTROY  ORCHARDS 

Next  to  coddling  moths,  real  estate 
agents  are  giving  Whittier  nut  growers 
the  most  trouble  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  astimated  that  within  12  months 
100  acres  of  walnut  orchards  in  this 
Section  will  have  been  subdivided  for 
residential  purposes. 

Cutting  down  trees  to  make  way  for 
buildings  and  streets  Is  not  considered 
the  worst  feature  of  this  work,  but 
neglect  of  remaining  trees,  which  al- 
most invariably  follows.  Purchasers 
of  orchard  homes  seldom  cultivate, 
prune  and  5T>ray  their  trees  properly, 
rcsDltlng  in  the  multiplication  of  or- 
chard pests  and  diseases. 

McNe«s  is  making  a  desperate  effort 
hold  onto  his  -old  home  place  of  60 
res,  for  *1>ich  snbdividers  have  of- 
ed  JIOO.OOO.  Although  sentiment 
ay  be  the  m.ain  motive  for  wishing 
to  retain  the  property.  '  yields  up  to 
^7r.O  ppr  acre  were  secured  during  the 
paJmy  days  of  '19.  A  lO-acre  tract 
n<-,,T  the  San  Gabriel  river  which  was 
I'lirchas^d  a  few  years  ago  for  $3000 
h.Ki  f^ur  acres  planted  to  walnuts. 
V  I  irti  paid  for  the  place  In  two  or 
1 1  I  ••••  years. 

i~  ii.r.    iimney  in  walnuts?" 

Ml   ^       II  •  re  1|»!"  affirms  iloNees. 


r 

a 


on  oil  content,  and  as  the  oil  content  im 
maturity  differs  so  widely  between  va- 
rieties, that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
limit  the  application  of  -standards  to  a 
certain  few  commercial  varieties  which' 
are  produced  in  largest  amounts. 

It  is  not' surprising  that  some  oppo- 
sition to  any  standard  developed.  There 
has  always  been  opposition  on  the  part 
of  market  interests  to  any  sort  of  st<*nd- 
ard  for  food  products.  They  believe  in 
the  principle  of  Caveat  Emptor — "l-et 
the  Buyer  Beware" — and  that  it  an  ar- 
ticle can  be  sold,  that  is  "prima  facie" 
evidence  that  it  is  salable. 

While  this  principle  may  suit  market 
men  who.se  only  interest  is  in  the  daily 
turnover,  it  is  \  igorously  objected  to  by 
association  members,  who  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  build  up  a  great  avocado  in- 
dustry we  must  look  earnestly  after  the 
interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Haltingly  but  surely  the  consumer's 
interest  is  manifesting  itself  in  stand- 
ardization of  many  food  products.  We 
have  the  I'il  percentage  standar<ls  for 


ripe  olives,  'the  moisture  standard  for 
butter,  fat  standard  for  milk,  chee.se  and 
ice  cream:  sugar  standard  for  oranges, 
cantaloupes  and  grapes;  acid  standard 
for  vinegar,  ami  so  on  down  the  list. 

In  every  instance  there  was  an  ui)ro;ir 
of  opposition  from  dealers,  who  clainie'i 
it  could  not  be  done;  that  it  would  not 
work — yet  the  standardization  of  every 
one  of  these  food  products  has  resulted 
in  an  increased  demand  and  wider  dis- 
tribution. 

Avocados  will  prove  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  fact,  the  avocado  is  more 
in  need  of  standardization  'than  any 
other  fruit  product.  The  association  is 
working  toward  this  end.  The  program 
is  to  press  an  amendment,  to  the  State 
standardization  law  adding  the  avocado 
to  the  list  of  fruits  covered  by  stand- 
ardization and  then  to  work  with  the 
chemists  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  State  I'niversity  until 
some  definite  oil-in-flesh  standard  is 
adopted  for  the  most  important  com- 
mercial varieties. 


Plant  Spinks  Avocado 

11'""  you  have  room  for  only  one  .lyo- 
cado  tree,  better  plant  a  Spink.s. 
This  varietry  will  be^ir  well  without 
other  varieties  near  by  for  cross  pollin- 
ation. It  ahio  begins  to  fruit  the  third 
year  when  the  tree  makes  a  good 
growth.  The  fruit  is  large,  blade,  thick 
skinned,  of  good  quality,  and  ripens 
from  M:u<  h  to  June. — .1.  E.  ('(UT. 


A  MANUAL  OF 

Plantin 


THE  finest  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published 
in  the  West — contains 
hundreds  of  helpful 
suggestions  on  plantinc;, 
frardeninjj  and  prowing — 
beautifully   illustrated — 

A  postal  will  bring 
l/our  copy  postpaid. 


SMi  L  PUBt  Bk 
Sixth  4  Main  8U. 
Los  Angtles.  Cal. 


Why,  Without  Realizing  It,  You  May  Need 

'  Jor  Economical  Transportation 


There  are  three  main  groups  of  prospeo 
tive  buyers  of  Chevrolet  automobiles  and 
commercial  cars. 

First,  are  all  who  know  from  compari- 
sons or  through  the  experiences  of  friends 
that  Chevrolet  provides  the  utmost  dol- 
lar value  in  modern,  economical  trans- 
portation of  people  or  merchandise.  This 
group  constitutes  our  spontaneous  mar-< 
ket;  its  members  walk  right  into  our 
dealers'  places  of  business  and  buy 
Chevrolet  cars. 

Second,  the  large  grouo  of  people  with 
modest  inCom^s  who  have  the  false  im- 
pression that  so  good  a  car  as  Chevrolet 
is  beyond  their  means. 

They  do  not  realize  that  due  to  engineer- 
ing excellence  and  full  modern  equip- 
ment, Chevrolet  operating  and  mainten- 
ance costs  average  so  low  that  during  the 
life  of  thre  car,  it  delivers  modern,  com- 


fortable, fast  transportation  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  mile,  inciuding  the  purchase  pr  ice. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  our  business 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  due  to 
the  shifting  of  thousands  from  this  group 
to  the  first  group. 

Third,  the  smaller  but  very  important 
group  of  people  of  ample  means,  able  to 
buy  the  highest  priced  cars,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  whom  as  yet  realize  that 
Chevrolet  combines  quality  features  of 
much  higher  priced  cars  with  such  oper- 
ating economy  that  as  an  extra  car  it 
virtually  costs  them  nothing,  due  to  the 
reduction  in  their  transportation  expense! 
effected  by  it. 

This  message,  then,  is  addressed  to  all  in 
the  second  and  third  groups.  W%  respect- 
fully suggest  consideration,  investigation 
and  comparison  of  Chevrolet  with  any 
other  car  at  any  price.  The  result  will  be 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Prices  f.  o.  h.  Flint,  Michigan 


tmptnor'HjomiiMt  .     .  $490 

Superior  Toufini   .  495 

Superior  Unlirr  Coup*  640 

Superior  4-P»*-  Coopc  725 


Superior  Sedan  .    ' .  .  |795 

Superior  Commercial  Ch««*ifl  395 
Superior  Lishc  Delivery  495 
UtiUtv  EzpreM  Truck  Cha««U  550 


Five  \JniudStaifsmaj\u1actuTinsPlant\,  seven ajrefnMv|i^nca anJ 
two  Canadian  planlt  f  us  thtlarttst  production  c^pacuy  in  the 
t^'orM/or  high-grade  cars  ar\d  nxakt  pmsihle  uurtowprictM.  Dealer* 
and  Service  SuttionM  everywhere.  Appiications  ivitl  be  consideredi 
from  high  grade  deaUrt  vniy,  for  territory  not  adegfuately  covered. 
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100%  Pure  Paint 

rt  oMtaJDi  mty  th«  hltliavt  trmd*  White  Lm4. 
2Im  oxidt,  llfti— <  oil,  Jft#«ii  tfrycr  u4  tur^M- 
tiM — properly  pratvsts  your  prvfarty  M^ipat 
rivtvrlorttlon — mtljr  rapsin  —  Ntmacai 
valuM — inemMi  tatmMirty.  OttKi  MaOwm 
Pslntis  the  rvwit  »f  35  ymn'  «xpvImm  la 
S<ico«tsfully  ■enriMf  S*iitltwe«t«r«  patnt 

— Colonial  White 
— Popch  Paint 

— Protex    Cement    Floor  Coating 
—Cement  Coating  (for  Stucco) 
— Anypoof  Paint 

(iHfrMllrfiti  Imve  fin  rrtarrfcnt  vaalltitt) 
— ^re- So  Shingle  Stain 
— Wilshire  White 
— In-or-Out  Floor  Enamel 
— Tractor  and  I mplement  Enamel 

(For  all  nvtml  wwrt) 
A»k  the  MathewB  riemlcr  or  send  cwpon  b«low 
tD  rar  Service    Dept..    0-210.   for  helpful  sat- 
ffwtlMi   and    furlhrr  d«tftil«   u   t*  our  PKiate 
aad   yoor   pal  at  plana. 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc. 

219  So.  Los  Angeles  St^ 
Los  Angeles 
Pasadena  ~  Phoenix 

MATHEWS 


.^J^^  Dept.  O-210. 
^Vfi^      219  So.  Los  A 


Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles. 
_1  w.-int  to  know  more  about 
Mathews    faint  Products. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State. 


%eady  to  Supply 

Nursery  Stock 

Started  as  a  means 
of  supplying  farmers  of 
the  immediate  peigh- 
borhood  with  nursery 
stock  at  minimum  cost, 
this  organization  is  now 
expanding  its  adivities 
to  do  a  general  business. 

Our  trees  are  grown  en- 
tirely on  the  strong  soil 
of  the  Holland  Land 
Company  properties 
and  in  accordance  with 
the  best  nursery  pradice. 

Buy  Dire&  from  Producer 

Wrilt  for  liBs  and  prices 

Clarksburg  Nursery 
Company 

Clarksburg  {Yolo  County]  California 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

(or  Irrigation  Purposes 

A!]  >i'/.f.s  in  stock 

Standard  and  SCrew  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 

XVI— GORDON  H.  TRUE 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  Farm,  /)nirt» 


SINCK  Professor  True  has  been  at 
the  hfad  of  the  Division  of  Ani- 
mal Hushandry  of  the  University 
of  CHliforniii  liis  department  has 
made  wonderful  progres.s.  The  uni- 
versity has  developed  its  herds  of  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
until  they  have  attracted  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country. 

A  senior  two-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
California  Pietertje  Bloom  Mead,  has 
made  a  record  of  19,985  pounds  of  milk 
and  722  pound.s  of  butter  fat,  the  hlph- 
t'.st  record  for  her  ape  of  any  cow- 
owned  by  an  agricultural  college  In  the 
country.  She  al.so  has  a  record  of  28.- 
^'36  pounds  of  milk  and  1004  pounds 
l)utter  fat  as  a  junior  four-year-old, 
which  is  the  highest  record  for  her  age 
among  agricultural  colleges,  the  State 
record  for  her  age.  and  the  third  high- 
eat  record  for  her  age  for  the  Holstein 
breed. 

Professor  True  has  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  dairy  herd,  during  which 
time   the  iM.  1   Agnes   family  h;!.-* 


I'Cfii  iieveio|jed.  Agnes  Cul.iutlia.  Uam 
of  the  Agnes  family,  has  a  total  pro- 
duction record  to  Deceiuber  1,  1923.  of 
102.264  pounds  of  mTlk  and  3472  pounds 
of  butter  fat. 

Three  of  her  daughters,  which  are 
full  sisters,  have  completed  records  as 
follows:  California  Agnes  Colantha, 
26,205  pounds  of  milk.  982  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  fourth  highest  record  for 
mature  cows  owned  by  agricultunil  col- 
leges; ("alifornia  Colantha  Agncis.  21.- 
66.5  pounds  of  milk.  723  pounds  of  but- 
ler fat  as  a  junior  three-year-old.  high- 
est recoid  for  her  age  for  agricu'tural 
collpgeK;  <"alifornia  Juliana  Agnes. 
17.044  pounds  of  milk  and  637  pounds 
^f  butter  fat  aa  a  Junior  two-year-old. 
third     highest     recoril     for     her  age 


among  agricultural  college«. 

GHEAT  INTERNATIONAL  RECORD 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  showings 
mdde  by  the  Division  of  Animal  Hus- 
handry under  Professor  True's  direc- 
tion have  been  the  winnings  at  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  at  Chicago. 
The  University  made  their  initial 
showing  in  19IS,  winning  Grand  Cham- 
pion and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
steers. 

In  1917  they  did  not  .show,  but  in  1918 
they  had  the  Champion  Angus  steer 
and  Champion  Shor(horn  steer;  in  1919. 
Champion  Angus  steer  and  best  pen  of 
five  steers;  In  1921.  Grand  Champion 
steer.  Grand  Champion  herd  of  steers 
and  best  five  steers;  in  1922.  Grand 
Champion  herd  of  steers  and  a  number 
of  first  prizes;  in  1923.  only  fat  weth- 
ers were  shown,  but  the  University  had 
the  Grand  Champion  wether  of  the 
show. 

In  each  of  these  years  a  very  good 
.sheep  showing  was  made,  during  which 
time  the  university  had  the  Reserve 
(Jrand  Champion  twice  on  fat  wethers. 
In  the  Clay  Robinson  special,  which 
is  competed  for  by  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  won  50  per 
cent  of  the  mon«y  offered  during  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years.  Exceptionally  good 
shfKAlnKS  have  been  made  at  the  Pa- 
cific Internf^tional  Livestock  shuw  at 
Portl.-uid  where  the  University  has  had 
the  (frand  Champion  steer  twice  and 
the  Grand  Ch.impion  wether  •  three 
times. 

Professor  True  is  larsely  responsible 
for  the  showing  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Division.  By  developing  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  Division,  he  has 
had  the  best  of  support  and  co-opera- 
tion from  all  members  of  the  staff. 

.NATIVE   OK  WISCONSIN 

Gordon  Haines  True  was  bom  In 
liaraboo.  Wisconsin,  December  14.  1868. 
He  received  his  degree  of  Bai'helor  of 
Science  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1894.  On  October  3.  1904.  he 
married  F)li7-ibeth  Stubbs  of  Reno, 
Nevada. 

Professor  True  was  instructor  In 
dairy  husbandry  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
ctiltural  .College  from  1894  to  1898.  He 
was  Profp-ssor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  from  1898 
to  1902.  He  was  Professor  of  Asricul- 
ture  and  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  from  1902  to  1913. 
and  was  al.so  direi-tor  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  titation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevtada  1912-13.  He  was  a 
iwember  of  the  .N'evada  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  1912-13;  State  Quarantine 
Officer  of  Nevada  in  1913.  Since  July 
1.  1913.  he  has  been  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  at  the  University  of 
California. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Genetic  .Association.  Ameri<"an  S<iciety 
of  University  Professors.  Fellow  A.  A. 
A.  S..  member  of  Alpha  Zeta.  Phi 
Kappd  Phi.  and  Delta  Upsllon.  He  is  a  I 
member  of  the  .■Vmerican  Society  of 
.Animal  Production,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Livestoc  k  Committee  of  -^he 
California  Food  Administration  during 
the  war.  He  wa.^  recently  honored  by 
having  his  portrait  hung  in  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club  in  Chicago,  a  distinc- 
tion accorded  onl.v  to  the  outstanding 
men>  in  the  livestock  world. 


Battling  Bunt  With  Copper  Carbonate 


TIOSTKl)  side  by  si<le  with  the  stand- 
ard liquid  treatn>erils.  copi>er  car- 
bonate dust  mixed  with  seed  whe.at 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  bushel 
ha-s  been  found  to  control  seed-home 
bunt  without  the  injury  to  seed  germs, 
so  proiioun<-ed  with  the  liquid  fungicides. 

Not  only  does  the  copper  carbonate 
dusrt  in  no  wa.v  injure  the  seed,  it  even 
appears  in  many  in.'ttances  to  cause  a 
decided  stimulation,  resulting  in  early 
vigor  and  better  germination. 

Many  farmers  report  that  more  than 
2T>  per  cent  less  du.=<t-treated  seed  mu»t 
be  sown  as  compared  with  the  seed 
treated  by  the  liquid  methods,  other- 
wi'se  the  stand  may  be  too  thick. 

This  item  alone'should  result  in  sav- 
ing more  than  2.225,000  bushels  of  seed 
wheat  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  .alone. 

The  dust  process,  moreover,  has  been 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  all  North 
America  where  bunt  is  found  in  wheat. 
The  new  process  is  especially  wel- 
comed by  farmers  because  the  seed  may 
be  dusted  li.ng  beftire  the  seeding  sea- 
son arrives,  labor  thus  being  saved  wiien 
U  is  most  needed. 

Since  the  dusting  process  lends  itself 
readily  to  large-scale  machine  methods, 
a  number  i,(  warehouses  have  initialled  n 
equipment  to  treat  seed  wholesale.  This 
is  true  of  the  Tulare  Lake  region. 

A  small  wot)den  riiachino  and  a  large 
auionmtic  one  are  described  in  a  bul- 
letin recently  issued  by  the  University 


of  California.  The  success  of  the  dust 
proecs.*  has  been  .so  thoroughly  demon- 
str.iterf  during  the  past  Ihree  years  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  in 
California,  through  the  county  farm  ad- 
visers and  others,  that  many  inventors 
have  prepared  .-ind  placed  other  small 
dusting  machines  on  the  market. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  copper  car- 
bonate dust  method  was  first  demon- 
strated on  farms,  very  little  of  the 
chemical  was  available.  A  large  quan- 
tity, generally  poor  in  quality,  was  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

The  success  of  the  dust  method  was 
so  convincing,  however,  that  little  trou- 
ble was  experienced  in  inducing  three 
or  four  chemical  concerns  to  erect  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  copper 
carbonate  dust  in  the  region  of  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

All  of  the.se  firms  hate  accepted  the 
high  standard  of  both  physical  and 
chemical  quality  required  for  the  best 
control  of  the  bum  pest-  So  generally 
has  the  new  dust  process  been  accepted 
by  farmers  that  the  old  liquid  methods 
sf  .seed -wheat  treatment  have  almost 
disappeared  in  the  large  wheat  grow- 
ing ari  as  of  the  State. 

The  change  from  the  old,  tedious,  ex- 
pensive and  injurious  liquid  methods  is 
8o  abrupt  as  to  be  considered  revolu- 
tionary, tiut  all  who  have  employed  it 
unanimously  agree  that  the  copper  car- 
bonate dust  method  for  controlling  .s<  eil- 
borne  bunt  has  come  tu  stay. 


Testing  FerttUzers 

(Continuei  from  Paffe  t) 


are  past  fifteen  years  of  age — show 
great  vigor  and  a  far  more  healthy  con- 
dition than  others  not  so  fertilized,  and 
produce  each  year  a  good  crop  of  high 
<iuality  peaches.  <  m  the  other  hand,  in 
similar  orchards,  where  no  cover  crop 
has  been  used,  the  trees  are  In  a  much 
poorer  state  of  production  tind  the 
quality  of  fruit  Is  inferior. 

SUMMARY  OF  SITUATION 
The  fertilizer  situation  In  this  State 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:' 

1.  California  farmers  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  annually  lor  fertilizers  and 
soil  amenilments  without  securing  defi- 
nite results. 

2.  Commercial  fertilizers  aa  applied  to 
fig  production  need  further  Investiga- 
tion. 

3.  Wide  range  of  California  .soils  and 
climatic  differen\-es  make  the  problem 
of  fertilization  complex. 

4.  Commercial  fertilizers  rich  In 
available  nitrogen  seem  to  give  most 
promise  under  valley  conditions. 

3.  Organic  fertilizers,  such  as  cover 
crops  and  manures,  will  give  best  re- 
sults in  the  long  run.  with  respect  to 
he.ilth  and  vigor  of  orchard  trees  ami 
physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

6.  Best  results  from  soil  amend- 
ments and  commercial  fertilizers  will 
be  from  their  use  in  connection  with  the 
growing  of  cover  crops,  or  with  barn- 
yaid  manure. 

7.  The  growing  of  cover  crops  Is  the 
most  economic  and  efflc-ient  way  of 
orchard  fertilization 
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NEW  Style 
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Berries  Profitable  in  Humboldt  County 


THE  illustration  b«row  is  from  a 
photosraph  taken  at  the  ranch 
of  Allard  Brothers,  Humboldt 
County,  horticulturists,  who  are 
amons  the  most  succeesful  berry  grOw- 
erti  of  California,  accordinfr  to  J.  W. 
Logan,  farm  adviser.  They  began  de- 
veloping their  place  at  Freshwater 
three  years  ago  and  now  have  10  acres 
In  cultivation. 

Six  acres  are  devoted  to  strawber- 
ries, mostly  McKinley  and  Improved 
Wilson.  The  T«*bla,  popular  variety 
originated  by  Ettersburg,  the  "Bur- 
bank  of  Humboldt."  is  not  considered 
as  good  for  table  use  as  the  kinds 
mentioned,  because  it  Is  said  to  turn 
dark  soon  after  picking. 

Strawberries  are  planted  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  18 
Inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Ko  irriga- 
tion is  needed,  the  ground  being  rich, 
low  lying  creek  bottom,  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  nearby  ocean.  Ail  berries 
are  cleanly  cultivated  with  a  garden 
tractor,  which  has  been  found  a  great 
convenience  and  much  less  expensive 


to  keep  and  operate  than  either  a  team 
or  full  sized  tractor. 

Picking  coats  cents  iier  basket. 
Berries  are  packed  in  crates  in  a  shed 
near  the  center  of  the  field.  Most  of 
them  are  sold  to  three  dealers  at  Eu- 
reka, six  miles  distant. 

Prices  averaged  nine  cents  per  12- 
ounce  basket  the  past  year.  During 
the  berry  season  2000  baskets  per  day 
are  gathered.  As  high  as  8000  baskets 
per  acre  have  been  produced. 

An  acre  of  Oreat  Ameri<can  raspber- 
ries h^  been  found  profitable.  This  is 
a  large,  dark -red  berry,  much  superior 
to  the  old  Cuthbert.  Three  acres  is 
devoted  to  Loganberries  and  black- 
berries, which  sell  for  8  cents  per  bas- 
ket. Raspberries  bring  10  cents  per 
half-pound  basket. 

The  Allard  berry  farm  ejctends  into 
the  timbered  foothills  north  of  the 
fields  of  fruiting  vines.  The  hill  land 
was  logged  off  during  the  Civil  War, 
£0  years  ago,  and  since  has  been  re- 
forested by  nature  with  a  fine  growth 
of  young  fir  trees. — O.  H.  B. 


Says  Sacramento  Valley  Beats  Dakota 

This  Middle-Western  Farmer  Is  Well  Pleased  With 
His  California  Dairy  and  Alfalfa  Ranch 


How  to  get  the  extensive  Middle- 
Western  farmer  to  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  engage  in  intensive 
agriculture  is  one  of  tbe  big 
problems  of  this  State.  The  experience 
of  A.  Q.  La  Clair,  who  recently  re- 
moved from  Armour.  South  Dakota,  to 
California  .is  an  illuminating  example 
of  one  who  made  this  change  with 
profit  to  alVr  concerned. 

La  Clair  spent  some  months  inspect- 
ing various  agricultural  districts  of 
the  Golden  State  before  deciding  where 
to  locate.  He  finally  bought  30  acres 
of  sublrrigated  Sacramento  Valley 
land,  close  to  the  Capital  City.  The 
place  cost  $20,400,  but  was  considered 
well  worth  the  money,  having  24  acres 
in  alfalfa,  a  large,  modem  residence 
and  other  valuable  Improvements.  Not 
every  farmer  who  comes  from  a  cheap 
land  district  can  see  $600  of  value  in 
an  acre  of  California  land. 

The  sixth  .crop  of  alfalfa  on  unirrl- 
gated  land  was  cut  by  La  Clair  the 


last  week  of  October.  The  total  yield 
was  estimated  at  eight  tons  per  acre. 
Two  crops  were  sold  at  a  satisfactory 
price  and  .  the  remainder  stored  for 
feeding  a  team  and  dairy  cows. 
,  Six  grade  cows  produce  $20  worth  of 
■cream  per  week.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  milkers  to  20  a  very  com- 
fortable income  can  be  obtained.  La 
Clair  believes.  If  the  rest  of  the  cows 
do  as  well  as  the  six  the  cream  sales 
will  total  $10  per  day.  The  exoense 
for  milk  feed  can  be  met  by  other 


small  sources  of  income,  leaving  a 
net  yearly  income  of  approximately 
$3000. 

The  excellent  cash  market  afforded 
by' the  city  of  Sacramento  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  fine  feed  which  can 
be  grown  upon  a  small  amount  of 
land,  together  with  the  mild  climate, 
are  two  conditions  which  looked  good 
to  the  former  Dakota  wheat  grower. 
He  used  to  farm  three-quarters  of  a 
section  of  land,  but  now  extracts  more 
money  from  30  acres  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Proximity  to  a  large  city  has  other 
valuable  advantages  besides  furnish- 
ing a  good  cash  murket  for  farm  prod- 
uce, believes  La  Clair.  He  has  five 
children,  two.  of  whom  attend  high 
school  in  the  Capital  City.  During 
the  past  summer  they  worked  in  a 
canning  factory,  earning  big  wages. 
City  church  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties are  considered  valuable.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned. 

La  Clair's  farm  is  situated  on  land 
which  was  reclaimed  by  the  gigantic 
Natomas  project,  which  entailed  the 
building  of  huge  levees  to  keep  out  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Sacr5amento  River. 
These  dikes  cost  over  $100  per  rod,  the 
total  amount  expended  in  their  con- 
struction amounting  to  $3,609,000. 
Moisture  and  fertility  conditions  are 
first-class,  furnishing  ideal  conditions 
for  Intensive  farming. 


Meet  Our  New  Dean 


A 


Maine,  where  <  he  was  graduated  in 
1898.  Dr.  Merrill  has  published  180  or 
more  of  technical  and  scientific  ar- 
ticles. 


FTIBR  unremitting  search  during 
m^ny  months  for  the  one  right 
man,  the  President  and  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  invited  Dr.  Elmer  Drew 
Merrill,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sci- 
ence at  Manila,  to  take  the  Deanshlp 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  made  va- 
cant last  July  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt. 

Dr.  Merrill  has  accepted,  and  was 
formally  appointed  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  held 
today  in  San  I'rancisco. 

IS  NOTED  SCIENTIST 

Dr.  Merrill  for  the  past  four  years 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment  Bureau  of  Science  in  the  Philip- 
pines, charged  with  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Philippine  Government  in  scientific 
subjects — such  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  other  Government 
departments  established  at  Washing- 
ton. 

His  scientific  exertions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, however,  have  covered  all  of 
the  past  twenty-two  years,  first  in 
Immediate  connection  with  agriculture 
and  then  as  Professor  in  the  University 
of  the  Philipplne». 

As  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science 
he  continued  his  intimate  relations 
with  agriculture.  Incidental  to  his  of- 
ficial duties  have  been  much  travel 
and  observations  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  in  China,  in  Australia,  In  Eu- 
rope. In  1920  he  represented  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
gress of  Science  at  Honolulu;  and  like- 
wise at  Sydney  and  Melboure  in  1923. 

Recent  honors  are  his  election  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and 
to  the  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
his  almit  mater,    the    University  of 


Dr.  Elmer  Drew  Mer- 
rill, Dean  of  College 
of  Agricidture. ' 


In  the  prime  of  life  and  after  a  score 
of  years  of  scientific  and  executive 
achleveiments,  Elmer  Drew  Merrill  un- 
dertakes with  the  promise  of  great 
usefulness  the  administration  of  a 
university  office  second  in  importance 
only  to  that  of  the  presidency. 

He  will  have  immediate  responsibil- 
ity for  an  agricultural  institution  of 
vast  dimensions,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Berkeley,  a  large  and  flourishing 
branch  at  Davis,  another  such  branch 
— the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Ag- 
riculture— at  Riverside,  and  thriving 
experiment  stations  in  Fresno.  Santa 
Clara,  Imperial,  and  other  counties. 

MANY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  personnel  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture staff  includes  288  "Regents' 
appointees"  and  76  or  more  of  other 
employees.  The  Extension  Division 
alone  of  the  College,  is  manned  by  125 
persons,  including  more  than  a  hun- 
dred under  the  heading  of  farm  advis- 
ers and  home  demonstration  agents  in 
more  than  forty  of  California's  fifty- 
seven  counties. 

Undergraduate  students  pursuing 
UniveJ-slty  work  In  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture number  about  460,  and  grad- 
uate students  about  76,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States.,    The  College  of 


View  of  the  pleasing 
farmstead  that  lured 
A.  G.  La  Clair  from 
South  Dakota  to  sun- 
ny Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Left .  —  Cutting 
sixth  crop  of  alfalfa. 


Agriculture  expends  annually  a  bud- 
get of  more  than  $1,800,000,  of  which 
nearly  one-tenth  represents  a  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  is  the  domain  of  which  Dean 
Merrill  will  have  Immediate  direction. 
It  has  grown  mightily,  the  last  twenty 
years,  under  the  hand  of  Thomas  For- 
syth Hunt  and  his  associates  and  the 
hand  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Dean 
E.  J.  Wickson. 

Dr.  Merrill  plans  to  establirih  a  home 
for  his  family  In  Berkeley  at  an  early 
date. 


I  "Bringing  lIj^T  ybuthful  Trees  \ 


This  device  is  nsed  to  cut  the  roots  of  trees 
tn  the  nursery  row.    It  is  drtaon  by  the 
truck  shoion  at  right  of  pane. 


A  Visit  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Nursery 

ALX>  but  one  of  the  aooompanjrliw 
▼iewa  were  taken  at  the  State 
Nunery,  Bltuated  upon  the  hlsbway  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  Da  via. 

Hare  are  grown  many  varletlea  of 
tree*  tor  oonmualty  and  roadside  plant- 
inc.  Because  of  abortace  of  foada.  bow- 
ever.  It  is  now  neoeasary  to  aeU  the  trees 
at  a  noBBlnal  price,  in  order  to  make  tbe 
nutsery  practicaUy  salf-sopportlBS. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  co- 
operates wltb  Oovemment  foresters  In 
conservation  work  and  all  matters  per- 
talnlnc  to  tbe  planttnc  and  protection  oC 
trees. 

According  to  W.  B.  Oreeley,  Cblef  of 
tbe  United  Statas  Forest  Service,  more 
tban  7S  per  cent  of  tbe  virgin  timber 
supply  in  tbe  Bast  bas  been  used,  and 
In  tbe  Ywt  West  nearly  2$  per  cent  al- 
ready is  (oaa. 

Tbe  one  tblng 
BVBRT  reader 
can  do  to  help  tbe 
cause  Is  to  Join  tbe 
fire  prevention 
caapalcn.  and 
thus  reduce  tbe 
enormoua  annual 
loss  resulting  from 
forest  conftagra- 
ttona. 


This  old  army  truck,  formerly  used  for  eontroUing 
captive  balloons,  is  employed  at  the  State  nursery  to 
draw  the  root  cutter  shown  at  left  of  page.  Note 
cable  and  drum. 


Showing  how  young  evergreens  are  packed 
for  shipment.    The  roots  ore  "balled"  vnth 
earth  and  sewn  vtith  burlap.    Tide  rushes 
are  used  for  wrapping  bundles. 


The  photograpK 
above  was  taken 
during  national 
"Tree  planting 
Week,"  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Am- 
erican Tree  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  posters 
were  designed  by 
school  childrfn. 
Variotts  organiza- 
tions throughont 
the  country  are 
fostering  lave  of 
trees  on  the  part, 
of  the  rising  gen-\ 
eration  Anyone 
who  has  plantew^ 
trees  and  watched 
them  develop 
knows  the  pleas- 
ure and  satisfac- 
tion they  give. 


Left  to  rights.  O.  GiUette,  J.  P.  Yost,  M. 
B.  Pratt  (State  Forester)  and  R.  M.  Doney 
(in  charge  of  nursery).  This  is  tree-plant- 
ing time  in  California,  and  they're  all  busy. 


Nurseryman  Doney  (kneeling  above)  is  holding  a 
young  tree  which  was  treated  with  crude  oil  last  fall 
in  order  to  prevent  damage  by  borers.    A  large  block 
of  trees  so  treated  was  uninjured. 


Keeping  Out  of  the  Red  by  Using  His  Head 


T  all  means  see  George  W. 
VoKt's  place  near  Atwater," 
suggested  Farm  Adviser 
Quail  when  we  Invaded  his 
Merced  office  with  our  usual 
demand  for  guidance.  "That 
is  Just  one  of  any  number  of 
Interesting  ranches  near 
here,  whose  owners  are  achieving  buc- 
ceaa.  But  Vogt,  In  co-operaUon  with 
this  office,  has  conducted  some  very  in- 
teresting experiments  and  has  achieved 
really  -emarkable  results  in  renewing 
old  trees,  pruning,  cover-croppinir  and 
c<introI  of  diseaflc 


Puts  Practical  Ideas  to  JVork 

■^OT  that  George  Vogt  of  Merced  County  has  missed 
•i-^  his  share  of  the  recent  trials  familiar  to  all  de- 
ciduous fruit  growers.  But  he  refuses  to  become  dis- 
couraged by  temporary  difficulties,  and  meanwhile 
is  building  for  the  largest  possible  production  of 
*high  quality  peaches  and  grapes. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


Showing  how  trees  are  "banded"  ivith 
white  paint  to  indicate  ditch  lines  and 
guide  tractor  driver  when  cultivating. 


"George  is  Just  one  of  the  many 
good  fellows  who  are  contributing  to 
the  upbuilding  of  agriculture  in  Merced 
County  and  with  whom  we  are  co- 
operating," the  county  agent  con- 
tinued. "He  Is  a  live  wire  with  opin- 
ions of  his  own.  but  he  is  willing  to 
submit  his  ideas  to  the  final  court  of 
practical  application." 


to  develop  in  the  top  of  this  tree.  That 
was  because  it  had  been  stunted  by 
previous  short  pruning  and  disease.  I 
wanted  to  develop  a  new  top,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  desired  to  get  the 
maximum  production  of  frulL  The 
effect  of  these  long  spurs  will  be  to 
force  the  development  of  fruit  wood  l>e- 
low  and  I  will  have  a  much  heavier 


George 
Vogt 
points 
out 
long  spurs 
at  top  of 
former 
"invalid" 

tree 
described 
in 
article. 
He  prunes 
according  to 
individual 
require- 
ments 


And  so  we  sped  up  the  highway  to 
the  little  town  of  Atwater,  whence  it 
is  but  a  few  blocks  to  the  Vogt  ranch. 

Immediately  we  were  Impressed  by 
the  neatness  of  the  place.  Not  a  tool 
or  Implement  did  we  see  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Every  ladder  and  tray  was 
stacked  away  under  cover.  One  gains 
the  impression  that  the  owner  is  a 
little  ahead,  and  not  Just  l>ehind.  in  his 
work.  The  orchards  were  conspicuous 
for  their  uniformity.  Careful  manage- 
ment was  ap|>arent  to  the  most  casual 
eye. 

"And  what  is  this  tag?"  we  Inquired, 
noting  a  large  shipping  label  tied  to 
one  of  the  larger  peach  trees. 

"That  tree,"  replied  the  owner,  "is 
one  of  my  invalids.  The  tag  bears  its 
history,  showing  what  was  the  matter 
with  it  and  when  it  was  treated.  Every 
tree  on  this  ranch  has  received  individ- 
ual Inspection  and  has  been  pruned 
iiccording  to  its  requirements. 

"You  will  note  several  extra  long, 
single  fruit  spurs  which  I  have  allowed 


yield  than  If  by  cutting  l)ack  I  had  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  large  numbers 
of  smaller  fruit  spurs  in  the  top. 

"I  am  still  working  over  sunburned 
and  rotted  limbs  which  resulted  from 
short  pruning  before  I  acquired  th« 
ranch." 

"But,"  we  insisted,  "You  are  not 
practicing  what  the  University  terms 
long  pruning  " 

"No,  this  Is  modified  long  pruning — 
that  Is,  modified  according  to  the  in- 
dividual requirements  of  each  tree.  You 
can't  formulate  any  rule  for  pruning 
or  any  other  orchard  operation  that 
will  apply  to  all  orchards  and  all 
localities.  But  pruning  Is  the  one  thing 
that  can  make  or  break  the  crop.  Jf 
we  cut  off  all  the  fruit  wood,  it's  a 
cinch  we  won't  have  ijiuch  fruit  I 
never  did  believe  in  short  pruning,  even 
when  others  were  practicing  It  gen- 
erally. 

"If  the  lower  part  of  ray  trees  becomes 
so  dense  as  to  threaten  'choking,'  It 
is  easy  then  to  thin  out.    And  even  if 


another  main  limb  is  needed  for  the 
framework  of  the  tree,  it  Is  possible 
lo  grow  one  where  desired  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  a  profitable  yield  of 
fruit.  In  short.  I  prune  long  in  order 
to  get  fruit  and  aim  to  shape  my  trees 
as  they  develop,  rather  than  sacrific- 
ing fruit  in  early  years  in  order  to 
grow  a  framen-ork  that  Just  suits  me." 

Vogt  explained  that  this  came  tree 
as  well  as  a  distressingly  large  per- 
centage throughout  the  orchards  at 
one  time  had  been  very  badly  injured 
by  the  dread  "Yellows." 

"Some  day,"  he  hint'ed,  "we  may  have 
soVie  interesting  information  to  give 
out  on  the  control  of  this  trouble.  I 
am  experimenting,  in  conjunction  with 
the  farm  adviser's  office.  In  the  use  of 
nitrate  fertilizers  to  solve  this  pft 
problem  of  the  peach  producer.  But 


quality  fruit — pruning.  Before  going 
further,  let  us  inquire  whether  results 
have  Justified  his  methods. 

"True,"  admitted  our  host,  "some 
growers  dlsa^ee  with  me  and  critic- 
ize my  system,  but  I  tell  them  the  only 
Justification  I  have  for  It  is  that  I 
get  the  fruit."  His  freestones  produced 
the  past  season  within  a  fraction  of  12 
tons  per  acre  of  number  one  peaches! 
Hows  that? 

The  clings  that  are  in  bearing  pro- 
duced 11  tons  of  number  ones  per  acre. 
Both  varieties  are  about  12  years  old. 
The  yield  per  acre  ^as  k>een  doubled 
since  Vogt  took  over  the  orchard,  and 
he  has  had  the  place  only  three  year*. 

What,  then,  are  the  additional  fac- 
tors? One  Is  thinning.  "Few  growers 
thin  severely  enough,"  says  Vogt.  "I 
thin  a  sample  tree,  taking  off  enough 
fruit  to  permit  development  of  the 
amount  I  believe  the  tree  will  hold 
and  then  show  this  tree  to  my  men  as 
a  sample  to  work  by." 

A  third  factor  is  cover-cropping. 
Vogt  grows  vetch  In  his  orchards, 
plowing  it  under  according  to  the  sea- 
son. This  fall,  owing  to  continued  dry 
weather,  the  vetch  got  a  poor  start 
and  therefore  may  be  turned  under 
later  than  usual.  "But  that,  too,  will 
depend  on  conditions.  You  can't  lay 
down  any  set  rules  for  any  branch  of 
this  farming  game,"  he  repeated.  "It's 
all  a  gamble  anyway.  "The  best  wu 
can   do   la   to   overlook   nothing  that 


Deep  tillage  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  on  this  ranch.  The  chisel  fol- 
lows the  spring-tooth  harrow. 


The 
vineyards 

are 
irrigated 
by 

means  of 
cement 
pipes.  A 
flow  of 
1000  gallons 
per  minute 
is 

divided  into 
100 
streams. 


any  data  we  might  give  out  now  I  fear 
would  prove  nUsleading  and  possibly 
cause  other  growers  to  damage  their 
trees.  Nitrates  must  be  handled  with 
extreme  caution  in  a  peach  orchard." 

We  did  not  press  this  subject 
further,  but  we  did  observe  that  the 
Vogt  orchards,  once  well-nigh  ruined 
In  parts  by  the  "Yellows."  now  appe«r 
healthy  and  unusually  clean! 

REMARKABLE    YIEU^DS  CITED 

We  have  covered,  then,  the  first 
point  emphasised  by  this  grower  in 
the  production  of  heavy  yields  of  high 


may  contribute  to  success  and  then 
vary   our    program   according   to  t)i 
weather  and  market  conditions." 

In  this  statement,  we  have  the  crux 
of  Vogt's  progressive  ideas.  "Over- 
look nothing  that  may  contribute  to 
success."  This  means  carrying  on  not 
one  or  two,  but  all  orchard  operations 
faithfully  every  year.  It  Is  the  com- 
bination of  all  factors— doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  every  y««r — 
that  brings  home  the  money.  To  neg- 
let  any  one  may  nullify  the  effects  of 
previous  M'ork. 

Spraying,  then,  is  a  third  item.  Vogt 
aims  to  keep  (CoHtiitucil  on  Pngt  >> 
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HowAboutOurAgriculture  Twenty  Years  Hence? 

Is  California  Building  Wisely  for  the  Future'^  Can  JVe  Not  Do  So  While 
Attacking  Present  Problems?  What  Has  Been  Done?  What  Can  Be  Done? 


OMPARTIV'ELY  few  persons 
realize  what  steps  have  been 
and  are  being  taken  by  our 
State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural Kxtension  Service  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  State 
five,    ten — yes,    even  twenty 

  years  hence. 

We  now  make  practical  use  of  in- 
valuable Information  accumulated 
through  years  of  experimentation,  the 
need  for  which  was  unapparent  to 
many  observers  at  the  time  the  work 
was  started. 

As  one  example,  our  milk  goat  breed- 
ers have  found  the  University  .ible  and 
willing  to  give  them  asistance  in  solv- 
ing their  many  problems. 

Yet  Professor  True  began  his  work 
with  goats,  at  the  suggestion  of  former 
Dean  Hunt,  when  there  were  but  three 
or  four  breeders  in  the  State.  Dr.  Hunt 
and  his  associates  had  the  foresight  to 
•ee  what  was  coming. 

Ill  fact,  Dr.  Hunt  is  now  engaged  in 
making  a  study  of  conditions  in  repre- 
Bfiilative  counties  of  the  State,  one  of 
hia  objects  being  to  anticipate  future 
problems  with  a  view  to  making  con- 
fidential reports  to  the  Experiment 
Station,  which  will  enable  the  officials 
to  meet  demands  for  ^information  as 
they  will  arise  in  future. 

DRAINAGE  PROBLEM  STUDIED 

A  month  in  Imperial  County  con- 
vinced Dr.  Hunt  that  the  drainage 
problem  is  far  from  being  permanently 
solved  and  that  despite  all  that  has 
been  and  is  being  done  toward  antici- 
pating po8.sil)le  evils,  there  is  almost 
•ure  to  be  need  of  further  work  along 
this  line.  It  is  probable  that  more  of 
his  (K)nclusions  will  be  published  at 
some  future  date. 

He  will  study  economic,  marketing, 
production,  transportaiton  and  social 
problems  in  at  least  five  representa- 
tive counties,  including  one  in  Southern 
California  (besides  Imperial,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  "domain"  in  itself),  one  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  in  the  Sacra- 
mento \'alley  and  two  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  State. 

Anticipating  the  development  of  the 
mountain  districts  of  Eastern  Califor- 
nia, now  sparsely  settled,  the  Univer- 
sity has  had  one  man  at  work  for 
nearly  ten  years  on  problems  of  range 
ma^iagement. 

Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy's  studies  of  range 
glasses  and  forage  crops  some  flay  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  econom- 
If.il  and  profitable  use  of  our  vast  do- 
ni-iin  of  mountain  range  Lands. 

Yet  c^rtain  "hard-headed"  business 
men,  when  informed  of  this  proposed 
project  many  years  ago.  scoffed' at  the 
idea  as  visionary  and  impractical. 
"Better  spend  that  same  time  and 
money  on  the  v;illeys  where  there  are 
so  many  immediate  problems  to  he 
solved,"  they  advised. 

MUST  LOOK  AHEAD 

But  the  University's  answer  was, 
"We  must  do  both.  The  State  is  edu- 
cating farmers  of  the  future.  We  must 
also  prepare  to  render  the  practical 
service  they  are  sure  to  demand  from 
us." 

It  is  dangerous  to  call  any  one  "vi- 
sionary" who  undertakes  to  predict 
what  -will  take  i)lace  in  California 
within  a  decade!  The  world  has  sel- 
dom kn»)wn  an  Influx  of  people  to  any 
one  section  such  as  the  present  wave 
of  population  sweeping  into  the  Cold- 
en  Slate.  The  phenomenal  growth  of 
I>iis  Angeles  is  certain  to  be  reflected 
in  agricultural  development  of  the 
"buck  country"  for  SOO  miles  north, 
south  into  Mexico,  east  into  Kevjida 
and  ITtnh.  Southeast  into  New  Mexico. 
The  corresponding  development  of  the 
H.'ty  district  means  new  opportunities 
and  new  i)roblems  for  its  suiTounding 
terrilory. 

Less  than  thirty  year.s  ago  some  one 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the 
then  production  of  about  lO.OOO  cars 
of  oranges  might  be  increased  to 
20,000,  This  statement,  published  in 
many  newspapers,  brought  a  flood  of 
telegrams  and  letters  of  protest  from 
C;iliforni.i  real  estate  men  and  "jiubllc 
spirited"  citizens. 

"The  Idea."  they  cried,  "of  mnking 
li  a  reckless  prediction.  Nobody 
v\.i;  want  to  buy  California  citrus  land 
with  the  thought  that  there  will  be 
such  over-production  of  citrus  fruits!" 
Tet  during  the  jiast  fiscal  year  of  the 
Citrus  Exchange,  69,707  cars  of  oranges 


By  THE  EDITOR 


^  and  lemons  were  .shipped  out  of  the 
State  (according  to  figures  furnished 
by  the  railroads)  and  the  price  was 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  time  this 
prophet,  who  was  "without  honor  in 
his  own  land,"  made  his  "careless" 
statement! 

Yes,  future  problems  must  be  con- 
sidered! It  is  encouraging  to  note 
this  tendency  developing  also  among 
local  public  bodies  and  agricultural 
officials. 

IMPERIAL'S  GOOD  WORK 
Probably    no    one    in    the  extension 
service    has    sensed    this    need  more 
clearly  than  Farm  Adviser  Garthwaite 


of  Imperial  County.  His  report  at  the 
last  Farm  Advisers'  conference  in 
Berkeley  dealt  largely  with  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  his  territory.  But  this 
earnest  and  far-seeing  young  chap 
went  even  farther  than  the  State  of- 
ficials, for  he  outlined  a  program  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  ten  and  even 
thirty  years  hence! 

"The  type  of  farming  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
ia  still  being  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent cannot  be  called  farming;  It  is 
exploitation."  said  Garthwaite.  "Our 
;ounty  is  still  experiencing  growing 
pains.  A  man  who  has  been  here  fif- 
teen years  is  a  pioneer.    We  rank  sec- 


A  Look  Into  Our  Agricultural  Future 


PRIZE  LETTER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

First  Prize  $15.00 

Second  Prize   10.00 

Third  Prize  .   5.00 


AFTER  reading  the  accompanying  article,  njo  doubt  the 
reader  will  think  of  many  future  problems  of  local  or 
or  Statewide  importance,  which  should  be  anticiapted  now. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  undertake  to  call  these  things 
to  the  attention  of  those  best  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 

Therefore,  put  your  thoughts  into  a  simple  letter  of  not 
more  than  1500  words  and  mail  it  at  once. 

You  may  never  have  an  easier  opportunity  to  win  a  cash 
prize!  In  case  of  a  tie,  equal  prizes  of  the  full  amount  will  be 
awarded  each  contestant.    Contest  closes  March  15. 

What  "pet  project"  are  you  fostering?  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  to  improve  farming  conditions  for  the  rising 
generation — our  sons  and  daughters? 

Only  exploiters  live  for  present  gain  at  the  exp^ense  of  the 
future.  Our  thinking  farmers  want  to  build  for  permanent 
prosperity  and  security.  First  read  the  article;  then  write 
your  letter.    Contest  is  open  to  any  Examiner  reader. 

Address:  The  Editor,  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Examiner 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Pruning  Only  One  Link  in  Fruit  Chain 

I 


T  IS  a  trite  say- 
ing that  no 
chain  is  strong- 
er   than  its 


By  W.  P.  DURUZ 

Instructor  in  Pomology ,  University  of 
Cdli/ornia 


weakest  link.  Consequently,  each  link 
must  be  made  as  durable  as  the  others. 
Thu.s  in  the  chain  of  fruit  production 
the  grower  must  give  equal  considera- 
tion to  every  factor  that  enters  into  his 
work.  If  one  operation  ia  omittexl  or 
slighted  the  entire  yield  is  affected. 

I'or  example:  If  irrigation  is  un- 
sufficient.  spraying  slip-shod,  or  if 
pruning  or  thinning  are  not  done  prop- 
erly, production  suffers.  Such  neg- 
lect may  result  in  fruit  that  is  under- 
size.  blemished  or  a  light  crop.  One 
poor  link  weakens  the  entire  chain. 

V.arious  annual  fruit  growers'  con- 
tests in  California  have  served  to 
bring  out  this  point.  The  winning  or- 
chards in  the  county  contests  show  the 
combined  effects  of  all  cultural  prac- 
tices. Certain  orchards  may  have 
been  irrigated  better,  some  cultivated 
more,  others  prune/l  differently  and 
still  others  sprayed  more  thoroughly; 
but  the  grove  that  stand.-*  at  the  top 
of  the  list  has  all  of  these  practices 
evenly  welded  together  in  one  solid 
chain  of  orchard  operations. 

Too  often  It  has  been  stated  that 
pruning  is  the  most  important  orchard 
operation.  The  way  in  which  trees  re- 
spond to  extremes  of  pruning  and  par- 
ticularly the  recent  changing  over  from 
the  short  to  the  long  system,  or  severe 
to  light  pruning,  is  probably  the  reason 
for  this  statement.  If  a  grower  has  bee.n 
securing  poor  yields  from  severe  prtin- 
Ing  and  by  light  pruning  gets  better 
yields,  he  gives  the  credit  to  pruning. 


The  reverse  also 
ia  true.  When  the 
yield  drops  off, 
pruning  is  said  to 
be  responsible.  Pruning  is  not  a  cure- 
all;  neither  is  it  the  cause  of  all 
troubles.  It  is  only  one  link  in  the 
chain. 

Many  times  during  the  past  few 
years  the  system  of  priming  recom- 
mended by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia has  come  under  the  fire  of  fruit 
grower  critics.  Because  of  trees  grow- 
ing too  tall,  because  of  small  fruit, 
broken  limbs  and  for  other  reasons, 
this  method  has  been  severly  criti- 
cized. It  would  involve  endless  argu- 
ment to  answer  all  these  criticisms  in 
detail. 

It  must  be  said  again,  however,  that  In 
many  cases  Investigated  the  true  rea- 
sons for  complaint  could  be  traced  to 
other  things  than  pruning.  In  one  in- 
stance tlie  planting  was  too  close;  In 
another  the  hand  thtnning  of  fruit  had 
not  been  sufficient;  in  still  another, 
irrigation  was  lacking,  or  the  frviit 
grower  failed  to  use  ordinary  common 
sense  In  following  the  method  of 
pruning,  which  the  University  advo- 
cates. 

Annual  fruit  growers'  contests  serve 
a  most  valuable  purpose;  bringing  out 
and  holding  up  as  an  ftxample  the  best 
orchard  practices  for  a  given  district. 
The  wiruiing  orchard  crystallizes,  as  it 
were,  a  well  rounded-out  program  of 
cultural  operations,  each  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  others.  The  prize  fruit 
grower  is  the  one  who  has  welded  to- 
gether the  strongest  production  chain. 
May  all  others  profit  !♦  such  ex- 
amples. 


ond  highest  in  the  number  of  farms 
operated  by  tenants. 

"Kortun.-itely.  however,  wo  have  a 
few  permanent  farmers  who  form  a 
nucleus  for  leadership,  inspiration  and 
example  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  evolve  a  long  time  program  of  im- 
pr'^-'-t>m"nt." 

Garthwaite  has  outlined  a  plan  which 
ealls  first  for  a  determination  of  tho.se 
conditions  of  rural  life  which  can  bo 
reached  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Ex- 
tension Service;  second,  a  survey  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county:  third, 
determination  of  a  definite  objective  or 
gt)al  to  be  reached  in  10  to  30  years. 

It  is  known  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Extension  Service  can  work  throutrh 
the  churches  to  affect  the  religions  life 
of  the  community.  They  can  influence 
the  .social  life  through  such  things  as 
community  meetings,  good  roads,  thea- 
ters, civic  organizations  and  the  radio. 
But  their  greatest  line  of  endeavor  has 
to  do  with  economic  factors,  such  as 
(1)  volume  of  production  per  unit:  (2) 
quality  of  products;  (3)  economy  of  . 
production;  (4)  efficiency  in  market- 
ing. 

Now,  by  determining  the  classes  of 
products  of  the  county,  such  as  forage 
crops  and  livestock,  field  crops,  vege- 
tables and  melons  and  fruit  crops,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  group  them- 
selves according  to  two  classifications 
— major  and  minor. 

It  in  a  common  fniiU.  Garttmvite  pointiit 
ottt,  for  the  Extrntion  Srreiet  to  ronrrrn 
itsflf  only  trith  thotr  iruiustrirt  in  irliich 
Ihi^f  i>  iridrKprrati,  current  interett.  irhvrra» 
a  little  ttudp  irill  ghotr  tltat  many  of  thr, 
prodiKtu  notr  reparririi  n»  of  minpr  impor- 
tance, are  likelii  to  he  thr  moft  important 
in  futnre.  -Too  little  thought,"  the  Im- 
perial County  niimt  points  out,  "i»  yiren  to 
thr  inriuftrieg  which  iihould  tte  e»t<ibli»herl 
for  the  per^n^lnent  economic  tcelfare  of  the 
community." 

The  Imperial  County  plan  centers 
around  the  idea  of  a  definite  program 
of  improvement,  based  upon  known  ex- 
isting factors  and  probai)le  future  fac- 
tors, as  determined  by  study  and  anal- 
ysis. So  ambitious  is  this  program 
that  the  dates  l'J!?0  and  1!)50  were  ar- 
bitrarily set  as  the  e.arliest  at  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the  goal. 

By  1030  it  is  hoj)ed  to  achieve  an 
economically  sound  grouping  of  indus- 
tries, which  is  regarded  as  follows: 
First,  forage  croi)s  and  livestock;  sec- 
ond, fruit  crops;  third,  vegetables  and 
melons;  fourth,  field  crops.  Of  these 
four  genenil  divisions,  only  one  (live- 
stock and  forage  crops)  was  given  the 
future  position  of  comparative  impor- 
tance it  now  occupies.  For  ex.iinple, 
fruit  is"now  the  item  of  least  value  in 
total  production  whereas  the  plan  for 
the  future  places  It  second. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  this 
ambitious  program  includes  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Farm  Bureau  for  each  in- 
dustry, which  will  he  assisted  by  the 
farm  adviser  and  staff,  the  extension 
service  specialists,  the  horticultural 
commissioner,  the  county  veterinarian, 
the  Farm  Bureau  manager,  the  high 
school  agricultural  teachers,  the  man- 
ager of  the  local  l^niversity  10x|)eriinent 
StatioTi  and  the  executive  committee  of 
each  department  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  Imperial  is  the  r<lly 
county  which  Is  providing  for  future 
contingencies.  .  But  since  it  is  the  new- 
est large  agricultural  district  of  the 
State,  conseriuently  haxin;;  the  most 
acute  prolilem.s,  the  work  stands  out  na 
a  splendid  example  of  forethought  and 
constructive  planning. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  have 
realized  the  extent  to  which  the  agri- 
cultural leaders,  including  the  farmers 
themselves  who  make  up  the  Farm 
Tturcau,  are  working  for  the  future 
welfare  of  California. 

If  for  no  other  than  a  .selfish  roa.son, 
every  citizen  of  this  State  should  get 
behind  the  F.irm  Bureau  and  its  great 
purposea.  Granting  that  there  have 
been  many  failures  (esjiecially  in  co- 
operative marketing  enterprises)  and 
may  be  many  in  future,  such  endeavors 
demand  not  only  admiration,  but  sub- 
stantial backing  as  well.  No  doubt  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  business  men 
of  every  town  and  city  will  contribulo 
almost  as  much  as  the  fanners  towards 
the  support  of  the  Farm  bureau.  In  the 
snuillcr  towns,  parliciilarly,  their  wel- 
fare depends  largely  upon  the  prosper^ 
Ity  of  the  farmers. 
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Friendly  Philosophy 

By  THE  EDITOR 


THIS  freedom  of  ituxii-rn 
woman  is  being  interpret- 
ed on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  by 
many  members  of  the  .so-called 
weaker  .sex  who  are  addicted 
to  agriculture. 

(In  a  recent  trip  throiitfh  one 
Southern  California  county  we 
counted  one  da.v  nine  wriinen 
and  grirls  engaged  in  farm  work 
right  alongside  the  men— or 
(in  some  cases)  with  no  men 
around  at  all. 

By  "farm  work"  we  do  not 
mean  jiicking  flowers  or  plant- 
ing garden  seeds.    One  woman. 
J.  c.  KNOLLIN        attired   in   overalls,   was  driv- 
ing a  truck,  while  her  husband  loaded  it. 

.\nolher  was  helping  mend  fence;  still  another^ 
■Was  directing  a  number  of  laborers  who  were  con- 
structing a  stone  wall,  and  incidentally  mixing 
cement  herself. 

Two  husky  girls  were  observed  harnessing  a 
team,  evidently  preparatory  to  doing  field  work, 
jiiiil  another,  astride  a  cow  pony,  was  driving  cattle 
alon.sr  a  lonely  mountain  road. 


NOTHING  NEW  OR  STRANGE  ABOUT  IT. 
During  the  war  we  were  ac<  ustomed  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about  "farmerettes."  Many  girls  took 
up  asriculture  as  a-  patriotic  course.  Those  who 
did  so  as  a  change  from  dancing,  bridge  and  te:i.s 
Boon  found  they  were  out  of  place,  but  many  <«f 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  farm  environment, 
fitepped  into  the  shoes  of  brother  or  father  and 
really  did  a  man's  work. 

MANY    REASONS— ALL  GOOD. 
Some  of  these  girls  are  still  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, because  they  have  learned  to  like  it. 

Hut  most  of  the  women  one  sees  laboring  in 
O.Iifornia  fields  and  orchards  lake  their  vocation 
OS  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  school  teachers  or 
elepographers  do. 

A  few  of  them  are  foreigners;  many  are  educated 
Americans.  Some  are  helping  able  and  some  dis- 
abled husbands.  Others  are  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  adventure  or  the  pursuit  6f  health.  But  none 
mt'iitlons  her  enterprise  apologetically. 

That  the  passing  motorist  shbuld  regard  them 
■viiiU  pity  would  be  indeed  surprising  to  most  of 
tbe>»  feminine  farmers. 

Hundreds  of  women  in  the  West  have  done  such 
Tvork  for  years.  No  doubt  there  will  be  as  many 
— or  more — In  future. 


ATTRACTIVE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN, 
tine  who  observes  women  doing  heavy  manual 
laboi.  however,  cannot  help  feeling  that  other  lines 
cit  endeavor  might  be  better  suited  to  their  strength 
aixi  tastes. 

Most  women  are  better  qualified  than  men  for 
agricultural  enterprises  involving  much  detail. 
Many  are  successfully  engaged  in  poultry  raising, 
rabbit  farming,  bulb  growing  and  similar  enter- 
jirises. 

At  least  two  ralifornia  women  are  making  a 
success  of  extensive  squab  production,  while  the 
f!pe<-ialties  managed  by  women  range  all  the  way 
from  hot  houses  to  gold  fish  farms. 

No.  we  don  I  exactly  like  to  see  American  farm 
women  digging  post  holes  or  "skinning"  mules  (as 
thf   leamsters  call  it). 

We  admire  those  who  do  the.se  things  to  help 
the  family  or  farm  through  a  tight  pinch,  but 
why  waste  quick  wits  and  a  deft  touch  upon  such 
fluliards'  labor?  There  are  plenty  of  us  men  with 
".strong  backs  and  weak  minds"  for  that  sort  of 
t)iiiiy' 


Butter  Output  Increases 

THE  production  of  California  butter  increased 
17.000.000  pounds  last  year,  being  more  than 
was  made  in  the  State  any  previous  12  months, 
according  to  the  University  of  Talifornia.  The 
N.ilue  of  all  dairy  products  for  the  past  year  was 
over  $100,000,000,  equal  to  the  valu^  of  all  the  cattle 
in  the  State. 

Out  of  each  $100  spent  for  California  dairy  prod- 
ucts. $:;.")  goes  for  butter.  $33.30  for  milk,  $6.00  for 
cream,  $10.10  for  ice  cream,  $11.50  for  condensed 
milk  and  $1.90  for  cheese. 

California  Alfalfa  in  East 

ALARfiE  alfalfa  grower  and  shipper  of  New 
York  State  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  of- 
ficials of  the  California  Kai  m  Bureau  [''edcration. 
pointing  out  that  California  alfalfa,  selling  in  the 
K.'i.st  at  $7  to  $8  under  cost  of  production  in  his 
State,  has  greatly  demoralized  the  market  diirin;.' 
the  past  year.  Knowing  that  most  California  grow- 
ei  K  have  produced  at  a  loss,  owing  to  high  cost  of 
labor  and  other  factors,  he  sugge.steil  some  sort  of 
agreement  between  Allanli--  and  Pacific  Coast  hay 
growers  which  will  elimimte  fhis  diS'»strotis  coin- 
petition,  and  assure  fair  returns  to  the  proilucers 
in  both  sections. 

Dehydration  Here  to  Stay 

ACCORDING  to  Prof.  A.  W.  Christie  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  California  Fruit  Products .  L.abor;i - 
torv.  dehydration  of  fresh  fruit  is  here  to  stay.  He 
eniimerates  the  advantages  of  this  process  as  fol- 
lt)ws:  , 

1.  Better  average  quality  and  size. 

2.  Gre.-iter  average  total  yield. 
:!.    I..ower  cost  of  drying. 

4.    Protection  asjainst  rain  damage. 

Two  hundred  forty  opwators  of  California  de- 
hydtalors  are  bein.g  <iuestioned  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  fruit  cured  by  this 
method  last  year,  which  is  expected  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed the  tonnage  of  previous  12  months  tiO.OOO  tons. 

Pruning  and  Tree  Size 

As  A  result  of  tests  recently  concluded  in  Mutte 
County  by  the  Agricultural  ICxtension  Service, 
the  relative  effects  of  long  and  short  pruning  upon 
tree  development  were  recorded.  In  a  plot  of  Robe 
de  Sargent  prunes  belonging  to  William  Deveney  of 
Durham,  the  average  circumference  of  nine  long- 
liruned  trees  was  found  to  be  1.56  inches  greater 
than  that  of  short-pruned  trees.  Moreover,  the 
terminal  growth  of  the  short-pruned  ti-ees  was 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  long-prunod 
spercimens.  The  short  pruned  trees  were  nearly  de- 
void of  fruit  spurs,  while  the  others  showed  every 
indication  of  bearing  a  heavy  crop  during  the  com- 
•  Ing  .season. 

Making  Great  Wool  Center 

Pl-ANS  are  being  perfected  to  wcour,  comb  and 
spin  .1.000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually  at  l«os 
Angeles,  making  this  city  a  great  wool  center. 

Builders  of  this  enterprise  point  out  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  wool  produceil  in  the  I'liiled  Staes 
comes  from  the  territory  west  uf  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains; freight  rates  for  shipping  this  product  east 
are  three  times  what  they  are  to  l.os  Angeles:  fac- 
tory overhead  expenses  are  lower  in  this  city  than 
in  any  other  industrial  center  in  the  country; 
worsted  yarns  can  be  produced  at  a  saving  of  15 
to  20  per  cent  here;  while  labor  comlitions  are  fa- 
vorable and  cheap  water  transportation  available 
for  shipping  woolen  goods  to  Kaatern  markets. 

National  Kgg  Advertising 

THKRE  is  considerable  agitation  among  poultry 
interests  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  fund 
to  advertise  eggs  on  a  national  scale.  The  phenom- 
enal success  of  the  sloriige  egg  campaigms  of  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  California  and 
oth»r  local  movements  has  stiinuiated  interest 
throughout    the  country. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  T.  K.  Quisenberry.  head  of 
the  American  Poultry  Schotd.  that  a  fund  of  $250,- 
000  could  be  raised  at  ridiculously  small  cost  to  in- 
dividual producers  and  dealers.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  even  without  artificial  stiniulation.  the  con- 
sumption of  poultr>'  products  is  increasing  because 
of  their  natural  food  value.  But  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  dairy  industry:  and  everyone  knows 
what  the  milk  producers  have  accomplished  by 
means  of  advertising  and  publicity.  "Is  there  any 
leason  why  we  cannot  do  the  same?"  poultry  lead- 
ers are  asking. 

Florida  to  Popularize  Dasheen 

FIXJRIDA  growers  of  the  dasheen.  a  potato-like 
vegetable  introduced  into  this  country  by  Gov- 
ernment plant  explorers,  have  formed  an  as.socia- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industry.  Al- 
though of  great  importance  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  but  little  known  in  America. 

Like  the  potato,  which  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  medical  profi-ssion  and  the  press, 
and  was  viewed  with  consideial>le  prejudice  until 
17 Vl,  the  dasheen  has  passed  throut;h  a  period  of 
ridicule  and  condemnation.  The  equivalent  of  ten 
carli-ads  of  this  intertisting  vegetable,  however, 
found  its  way  to  northern  markets  last  season. 

The  dasheen  resemldes  the  potato  in  food  quali- 
ties, but.  being  drier.  It  contains  50  per  cent  mora 
actual  food  by  weight.  It  has  a  nutty  flavor  and 
mealiness  which  makes  it  valuable  in  making 
"stuffing"  or  dressing  for  fowl  and  other  meat*. 
Dasheens  also  are  excellent  l>aked,  fried,  in  salads 
or  as  chips,  according  to  the  L'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


"Certified  Yolo  Dairy  Lands. ' 

ANKW  method  of  converting  grain  land.^  into 
dairy  farms  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Yolo  County 
Hoard  of  Trade,  of  which  Fred  Shnffcr  is  8ecr.-t,ir\ . 
A  niimlxa-  of  20-acre  tracts  of  land  are  to  !)•'  ■  - 
lected.  ten  for  sale  and  ten  for  lease.  The  ow  >  is 
are  to  be  induced  to  offer  this  Hnd  for  sale  and 
le-  se  on  the  best  possible  terms  to  prospe<-tlve 
dalrs  men. 

Secretary  Shaffer  Is  to  vis't  dairymen  and  ,  r- 
sonally  acquaint  them  with  the  dairying  advati:  :  --^ 
of  Yolo  County.  cro.ssing  the  continent — if  m  i  •— - 
sary  -to  secure  settlerp.  The  latter  are  to  be  ;u<- 
sisled  by  thf  Board  of  Trade  in  making  a  sUC'.'e.-<3.  as 
it  is  l>elieved  if  newcomers  prosper  they  will  at- 
tract other  (iQiry  farmers  to  Ytdi>. 

Increasing  Fertilizer  Supply 

THE  possibility  of  iiii  r^asiug  the  dutiiesMc  s'lo- 
ply  of  fertilizer  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  '  .i' 
the  flovernment  power  plant  at  Muscle 
nuw  idle,  could  be  made  to  produce  anni'i. 
40,000  ions  of  nitrogen,  which  is  one-fifin 
entire  amount  used  in  the  l"nit<d  si.ites,  ati-  i  i- 
ing  to  the  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agricjlturc. 

Allhuu;,b  !e>s  ihan  one  per  cent  of  our  niirogcii 
requirements  are  supplied  l>y   the   fixation  of  th- 
atn!i>sj,heric  product,  more  than  one-third  of  all  tin 
nitrijfjcn  useil  in  the  world  in  1S20  was  taken  frot.i 
the  ;iii.    In  IHIO  Germany  imiported  two-thii'l 
In-r   nitr<!gen.   liut    by   the  develo^iment   of  a 
I  h eric  nitr'>gpn  pl.inis  now  supplies  all  local 
ittiri  is  preparing  to  export  thi.s  important  cbei.i.  .i 

Phosphorus  Prevents  Disease 

THE  dread  "down-in-the-back"  or  "loin"  di'ieas. 
which    has    threatened    the   cattle   ini  ' 
Tex:i.s.  has  been  iiientlfietl  as  identical 
sikte"  of  South  Africa,  a  disease  for  wli. 
has  been  discovered     by     British  scienti.st.-. 
tTj>iil.le  ha.s  been  found  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
phorus  in  the  diet,  and  may  be  prevented  !■> 
administration  of  this  mineral  in  the  form  of  b  uf 
meal  at  the  rate  of  three  ounces  a  day.    An  ani- 
mal, which  is  not  receiving  sufficient  rhos!  " 
from  pasture  <ir  ration  exhibits  a  depraved 
liiH.  especially  for  hones,  .sometimes  eating 
the  c;:rc:t.sfc  of  a  dead  animal,  thereby  conti 
the  disease.    .'Stiffness     in     the    legs  and 
pur.ilvsis  cause  the  animal  to  fall  and  lie  hi 

Tasting  Raw  Pork  Fatal 

THE  re-ent  death  of  a  girl  of  19  at  the  Woodlan  l 
hospital  and  the  tierious  illnt-ss  of  her  mother 
a.^  a  result  of  tasting  raw  pork  .sau.sage.  has  caus-i 
California  veterinat ians  to  warn  the  public  of  the 
diiiiger  i«f  consuming  this  kind  of  food. 

The  Woodland  deith  was  the  work  of  a  micro- 
scopic parasite,  trichinae,  which  when  intruilui.d 
into  the  human  svstem  causes  intense  suffering  and 
usuallv  kills  the  victim.  Only  a  few  hogs  are  lii- 
fected  with  this  parasite,  which  is  killed  by  thorough 
coitking  or  scipntific  processing. 

Sl:iiightei  house  pork  that  is  subject  to  competent 
inspetlion     and     found     otiviously     infected  with 
trichinae  is  condemned,  but   no  hog  meat  is  saf- 
food  unless  we'l  cooked  or  processed,  according 
Dr.  M.  C.  Hall  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  i.f  Animal  In 
dustry. 
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W.  P.  WING 

Becrrtaru.  CnliUirnin  Wiot 
Orowert'  At*ocialion 


T 


I  HE  breaking  up  of  large 
range  sheep  outfits  and 
the    rapid    dcvelopmeot  of 
smaller    farm    flocks  aeeu 
Inevitable  in  California. 
In   fact,  most  of   the  bijc 
I  concerns    have    been  loslnc 
w.  p    WING        money  right    along  and  ad- 
mit there  st-ems  little  chance  for  them  to  survive. 
Labor    conditi'jns.    together    witii    losses  from 
prediitorv  animals,  largely  are  responsible. 

Twen'tv  years  ago  there  were  600.000  sheep 
In  Mendocino  County.  Now  there  are  but  Sil.OOO. 
This  is  typical  of  what  has  taken  place  In  ottier 
8t<K-k  raising 'districts. 

The  C^aliforuia  Wool  Growers"  Association  la 
tarrying  on  an  intensive  camitaign  for  more 
effitient  control  of  coyotes  and  other  predatory 
animals.  We  must  have  the  support  of  the  public 
In  forcing  all  agencies — Federal.  Stale  and 
County — to  continue  and  enlarge  the  work  al- 
ready under  way. 

(Ine  of  the  largest  and  most  succe.ssful  sheep 
men  In  the  State,  who  hii-s  disposed  of  hl.s  ho:d- 
Ings.  say?  he  will  not  re-enter  the  business  unill 
the  coyote  nuisance  Is  abated.  Wis  losses  from 
this  source  were  enormous. 

Many  farm  flocks,  however,  are  proving  ' 
profitable.      Hitter    lamb    marketing  me' 
sponsored  by  the  as.sociatlon.  have  done  mu^  ' 
stabilize  hical  prices. 

As  President  F.  J.  Hagenbarth  of  the  National 
Wool  (Jrowers*  Association  stated  re<  ently,  'Twi. 
things  are  necessary  for  human  life  to  exist  — 
food  and  shelter;  the  sheep  produces  both— meat 
and  wool.  When  the  public  realizes  the  value  of 
sheep  In  making  life  more  worth  living,  all  will 
be  united  In  giving  the  shop  man  a  squsre 
deal." 
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Nontgomeiy  Ward  &  G>. 

The  Oldest  MailOrder  House  isToday  theMost  Pro^jressive 


-'dumber 
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Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli- 
able goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  complete  catalogue 
—offering  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you!  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opp)ortunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season 
for  You 

Fifty-one  year's  experience  in  buying  and  manufactur- 
ing, in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying 
power,  backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible 
these  savings  for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  loose  sight  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward's  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best 
/or  you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward's. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater 
care  in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

_  Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait- 
yngfor  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer. 
J^on't  mias  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
-■^Ibeyoufi. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

FOR.  WOMFN*  '^^^  choose  shoes,  sweaters; 

rvrr^  TT  vfiTu:,!-! .  unjgrwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 
woman's  personal  use,  and  everything  for  children — all 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  value  out  of  every  dollar. 

FOR.  THE  HOME:  fr^rAlhTrS^-w^seu 

for  home  decoration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits. 
Everything  is  selected  by  experts.  To  the  woman  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  and  modernizing  her  home,  this 
Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical, 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had 
planned. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  Sen of^ the  Americln 
Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing 
our  help  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his 
savings  greater  and  to  make  his  money  go  farther.  Every- 
thing must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  This  Catalogue 
offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry  and 
stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 
PQi»    MEN*  suits,  shoes — everything  for 

'  man's,  young  man's  and  boy's  wear  in 
good  style  and  of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  acces- 
sories, batteries,  everything  for  the  automobile.  This  book 
shows,  in  fact,  almost  everjrthing  a  man  wears  or  uses  or 
that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer  a  saving 
— always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book 
— this  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue 
leisurely  in  your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  by  mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years:  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back." 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
convenience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  offer  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (Si,  CO. 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Chicago         Kansas  City        St.  Paul       Ft.  Worth 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  34 
hours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 

This  Coupon  brings  this 
flil^  1^^'  "'^^  Catalogue  Free 

r-  

I  To  MONTOOMFRV  WARD  k  CO. 

;  Dept.  66- E 

I  Portland.  Urc.          Uakland,  Ual. 

I  Chicago.   Kansas  City,  St.    Paul.   Ft.  Worth 

I  (Mail  thia  coupon  to  the  liouac  nearnt  you) 

I  Pleaac  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 

'  Ward's  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 

I  logue. 

I  Name  

j  AddrcM  

"I 

II   
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Convkce^uTself 
See  liWorh, 
Txyit 

dTieNewOE  LAXAL 

SKJMS  CLOSER- RUNS  EASIER' LASTS  LONGER 


Exanune  the  new  Da  Lava] 
Cream  Separator  tboroughly  ■  Com- 
pare it  with  any  cream  vcparator 
made.  Then  try  it  in  actual  use. 
mxkd  ccDvince  yourself  that  it  is  au- 
perior  in  every  respect — that  it  will 
■kim  cieaner  under  all  conditions 
uae  and  ia  easier  to  handle  and 
operate.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
be  (Hid  to  arrange  such  demonttra- 
tioQi — if  youdonot  know  who^our^ 
De  Laval  Agent  is,  write  us. 

Tkia  new  Da  LavaJ  has  beca 
oa  the  naar  kct  more  than  o  year,  and 
already  tliere  are  over  100.000  in 
use;  and  from  tho  enthusiastic  re- 
ports recei  ved  conccming  it  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best 
De  Laval   Separator  ever  made. 
And  tiiat  Is  sayinc  a  creat  deal 
when  it  is  considered  that 
De  Laval  Separators 
— have  milliofis  of  users  who 
regard  tbem  as  the  finest 
machines  made  and  the 
hcjt  money  •  makers  oo 
the  farm; 
— *javc  won  more  than  1100 
prixes  for  superiority  of  op- 
cratioa  and  construction; 
overwhelmingly  en- 


Sold   on  Elasy 
Terma  or 
Installments 


used    and    approved  by 
creararrymen,  colle^  and  dairy 
authorities; 
— and  have  the  longest  record  of 
use.  as  proved  by  the  life  of  the 
thaiisands   of   machines  in  the 
"Oldest  De  Laval  Users  Contest," 
which  averaged  over  20  years. 
In  spita  of  th«  fact  that  tha  new 
De  Laval  is  much  improved,  yet  in 
terms  of  bult«r  it  costs  much  less. 
In  1913  it  took  231  pounds  of  but- 
ter to  pay  for  a  popular- si  zed  De 
Laval.    Now  it  requires  only  about 
188  pounds  favera^  prices  for  years 
1913  and  1923j  to  pay  for  the  same 
machine — 43  pounds  or  18%  less 
butter.  In  addition,  the  present-day 
De  Lavad   is  at  least  20%  better, 
baving  10%  more  capacity,  a  bell 
•peed -indicator, a  self-centering 
bhowl,  and  many  other  improve- 
mcnts  and  refinements. 

71ker«  ar#  foany  wom-oot 
and  inferior  cream  separators 
in  ose  today,  wasting  enouch 
cream  to  P*y  for  a  new  De 
Laval  in  less  than  a  year. 
If  you  arc  losing  money  in  this 
way.  stop  it  by  getting  a  new 
De  LavaL   You  can  get  one 


De  Laval 
Milker 


If  you  milk  ten  or 
more  cows,  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay 
itself.  Besides  sDving  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  drudgery,  i< 
produces  cleaner  milk  and  by 
pleasing,  uniform  action  usually 
causes  cows  to  give  more  milk.  More 
than  15,000  users  will  tell  you  so. 
Send  coupon  for  complete  informatiaciL 


■ILJLJ!!. 


Poor  replacement  parts  can 
ruin  a  good  mechanical  job 

When  your  engine  needs  re-conditioning  it  pays  to  use  the 
best  replacement  parts  you  can  buy.  The  new  low  pricoe 
on  McQuay-Norris  Leak-Proof  and  Superoyl  rings  put 
them  within  reach  of  everyone.  For  example,  the  Leak- 
Proof  and  Superoyl  combination  for  such  cars  as  Fords  and 
Chevrolets  is  now  only  $8.00. 

And  when  replacement  is  needed  on  the  other  vital  units  of 
your  engine — pistons,  piston  pins  and  bearings,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  that  they  are  of  McQuay-Norris  make.  McQuay- 
Norris  products  have  always  been  the  highest  standard  of 
quality.  In  design,  material,  accuracy  of  manufacture  and 
satisfactory  service  they  have  been  leaders  for  years. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and  model 
of  engine,  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  stationary  engine,  etc. 
Dealers  everywhere  either  have  McQuay-Norris  replacement 
parts  in  stock  or  can  get  them  immediately  for  you. 


The  origins!  rf>mpr'*SRton 
ring  for  repls^'Pinent  .  Mekiis 
b^-tiftr  pflrformsijce  In  worn 
cyllnderi. 


Thn  original  oil  reserrotr 
ring  for  nU-piimpers.  Usa 
one  ou  each  piston. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

PISTON  RINGS-  PISTONS-PINS  -  BEARINGS 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Offices,  St  Louis,  U.S.  A. 
Factories:  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  ConDcrsviUe,  Ind.;  Toronto.  Canada 


Feeding  Cows  in  Dry  Periods 

Practical,  Scientific  Analysis  of  the  Dairy  Cow's 
Needs  Between  Lactation  Periods 


SUCCES  S  F  U  L 
feeding  and 
handling  of  a 
row  in  preparation  for  i)roduction  test 
rt-ally  commences  when  she  ia  born. 
The  heifer  should  be  grown  well  from 
the  very  start  and  never  stunted  by 
underfeeding  ur  neglect.  When  growth 
is  retarded  or  stopped  the  animal 
never  entirely  re<rovers.  It  is  well  to 
economize  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  grain  quito  gen- 
erously until  the  heifer  Is  about  a  year 
old.  After  that  age  she  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  consume  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  roughage  for  maintenance. 

Many  people  welcome  the  time  when 
.a  cow  Is  dry  as  an  opportunity  to  save 
feed  without,  any  apparent  indication 
of  a  loss  on  the  milk  sheet.  Conse- 
quently, she  is  tui  ned  out  on  sc.int 
pasture  or  otherwise  compelled  to 
lustle  and  become  rundown  right  at 
the  time  when  she  ought  to  be  condi- 
tioned and  built  up  for  the  next 
lactation. 

This  Is  false  economy,  for  sever.'il 
reasons.  It  is  not  a  .saving  of  feed.  The 
old  saying  that,  "A  bag  of  feed  before 
a  cow  freshens  Is  worth  two  after- 
wards." certainly  is  true.  It  requires 
much  more  feed  to  get  a  thin  cow  up 
to  her.  maximum  production  when  she 
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Ten  Acres  Enough 

<<¥^OK  twenty-five  years  I  farmed  160 
r  acres  of  wheat  land  in  one  of  the 
Middle  Western  States.  It  was  a  good 
farm,  as  farms  run  in  that  Stale.  I 
met  with  fair  success  and  did  aa  well 
as  my  neighbors. 

"\  few  years  ago  I  sold  out  and  came 
to  Salt  River  Valley,  Ai-izona,  and 
bought  ten  acres  in  the  Koosevell  Dis- 
trict. My  ten -acre  fai-ni  has  cost  me 
about  as  much  as  my  160-acre  farm  sold 
for.  but  its  eaining  capacity  is  more, 
for  I  make  more  money  from  this  little 
farm  than  from  the  entire  quarter  se<:- 
tion  in  the  Middle  West. 

"In  fact,  I  believe  I  could  take  one 
acre  of  strawberries  In  the  Salt  Itiver 
Valley  and  clear  more  money  than  from 
160  acres  of  wheat  on  my  old  farm." 

That  is  the  way  that  W.  R.  Tackitt. 
one  of  many  successful  Arizona  small - 
acreage  farmers,  speaks  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers  in  the  Valley  that 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert  V).v 
the  building  of  the  Roosevelt  and  P.ran- 
ite  Reef  Uams  and  the  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  canals  and  laterals  that  distrib- 
ute the  unfailing  supply  of  water  to 
a  vast  are.n  of  rich  lands. 

Tackitt  is  a  modest  man  who  does  not 
court  publicity  and  It  was  with  some  re- 
luctance, that  he  told  of  his  success  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  On  his  little  ten- 
acre  f.arm  thei-e  Is  enough  diversifica- 
tion to  break  any  monotony  in  farm 
work;  enough  variety  of  crops  to  keep 
up  continued  interest,  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  income  over  practically  the  en- 
tire season. 

ALFALFA    YIKI.DS  HEAVILY 

Alfalfa  is  raised  to  feed  team  of 
horses  and  a  cow  and  leave  some  to 
sell.  On  one  measured  acre  the  past 
year  Tackitt  cut  10  tons  of  hay,  by 
actual  weight. 

He  was  asked  how  he  was  going  to 
handle  this  acre  next  year. 

"Plow  it  up  and  put  it  in  cotton."  he 
answered.  "That  is  the  way  to  get 
the  most  fiom  land  here.  'It  is  easy 
to  get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  at  a 
small  cost.  Alfalfa  renovates  the  soil, 
adding  humus  and  nitrogen.  It  Is  cheap 
fertilizer  when  plowed  under. 

Some  persons  h:ive  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Tackitt's  yield  of  alfalfa  hay 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age. 

"Such  a  heavy  yield  might  not  be 
possible  on  a  larger  acreage."  admits 
Tackitt.  "Y<iu  see,  I  keep  the  ground 
woi-king.  not  only  by  a  rotation  of 
crops,  but  by  cutting  the  alfalfa  when 
it  is  in  best  condition  and  then  getting 
the  hay  off  as  soon  as  possible  and 
irrigating  the  ground  immediately 
afterwards. 

"I  irrigate  at  night,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  which  prevents  damage 
to  the  voung  alfalfa  shoots.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  crop  of 
hav  in  four  weeks." 

On  the  Ta<-kltt  farm- some  cotton  is 
raised  and  good  yields  are  made.  .\ 
cow  Is  kept,  while  chii  kens.  ducks  ami 
turkeys  add  revenue.  This  means  hanl 
work,  in  which  the  wife  and  children 
share,  but  the  work  Is  no  harder  than 
It  was  on  the  old  farm  back  E.-i-xt. 

"The  Salt  River  Valley  Is  a  place 
where  a  m.in  gets  something  for  his 
work."  declares  Tackitt.  "We  live 
well,  wear  good  clothes  and  always 
have  monev  to  spend,  which  Is  better 
tlian  we  did  with  the  Michigan  ISO 
acres." — M.  K.  BEMIS.  Agricultural 
.Agent.  Phoenix  rhanitier  of  rommercc. 

CARLOAD    AVOCADO  SHIPMENT 

A  carload  of  Tmpp  avocados  recent- 
ly was  received  at  San  Fiamisco.  the 
fruit  comini'  fioni  1"loiiita.  It  has  been 
found  nc  .  e  ice  ii»  sueb. 

box  of  ■  ..rted  by  Vall. 


Dairymen  who 
their     dry  cows 


freshens    and  this 
is    expensive  and 
hard  on  the  cow. 
have    been  feeding 
what     the  feedifr-' 
standards    call    for,    or    perhaps  Ii'- 
should  try  giving  them  a  rest  of  i  ■ 
to   three  months   and   supplying  thi 
to   four   times   the   amount    of  proi- 
needed  for  maintenam  e  and  about  f' 
times   the   amount   of   total  digestible 
nutrients.    They  will  find  that  it  la  a 
paying  proposition. 

Cows  should  be  dry  and  have  a  rest 
of  from  two  to  three  months.  Nature 
demands  it.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  feed  high  producers  enough 
feed  shortly  after  they  freshen  to  keep 
them  at  a  constant  weight. 

Most    dairymen   have    observed  how 
such    <ows    become    rundown    at  this 
time.    This  is  what  is  termed  phy--  - 
ologlcal  underfeeding,  because  it  ca- 
not  be  avoided. 

In  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
there  Is  about  seven-tentha  of  a  pound 
of  ash.  ("ows  have  been  found  to  <■•< - 
Crete  more  than  that  amount  ev. 
day  which  has  been  used  in  the  vii 
functions  of  the  body.  Every  use  ot 
ash  in  the  body  is  not  known,  hut  we 
do  know  that  it  is  used  for  the  f.dlow- 
ing  purposes:   iContinueil  on  Pnge  9) 


Most  Remarkable  Offer 

"Little 
Wonder" 

Field 

AND 

Oi>era 

GLASS 

$h75 

IXiutilallT   NirkH  Tlaled 
W.  >n  ofr«ln,  you  on-  o/  Uie  l^""^' 
flMU    quantj    KlrW    u>.l    Open   CI-ASS    .t   *  jrica 
thai   wh™  bujLnc   woifwIiiT.  »"«  "'"..'"^ 

pay  8  or  4  llniM  u  much.  Wt  ru»r.n»>«  U»  pri™ 
10  b«  the  lo.wi  In  th.  I-  S  .  bKAwm  w,.  lnip..n». 
Iliftn  ourKl»e«.  ind  «i»  ufftrlng  llx-m  to  »<Ml  >l 
prxfiinlly  >  fracUon  of  lis  iruial  wunh. 

™«  fl»»i  li  beautifully  nnl.hfd.  all  matal  paria 
nl.ktl  plalKl.  «itnnd  «llh  finr  Quality  linllaUnn 
l»a-har,  U  3'/i   Imhei  ulrn.lfd   anJ  iBrtlrt  "H^i 

clo»«1,  and  la  jqull>p«d  "lih  l«>»»«^ul  l«n--«.  ' 
will  enable  jau  10  i«  i)b)«rtii  i»llf»  away  ••"•a 
ful  for  eamphv.  taunUnc  or  dUtlnful^ilni  llyi-i  -  - 
ciul  In  the  paatura.  Vm  11  aUo  a»  an  omra  iC*>'> 
for  moylw  or  D|i«ra.  CVinia  In  a  b«aullful  pluali- 
Iln..it  pri-wulallon  caiie.  Special  adysrtljUig  prtra 
J1.75,   Bhlli-   »uiiplr  lasLl. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  portlman  $1.7r»  plua  pa.tacr  on  dellTefy.  Honey 
rfiTundnl  If  not  Mtiifial. 

A.MKKU'AN  n.4IUiAIN  HOVSK.  Pept.  f «  ■  • 
-9  Fourth  ,\vrnoe  »w  York.  N.  ^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

BUFF 

LEGHORNS  white 

BROWN 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R     I  REDS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

PRODUCED  FROM 

STANDARD   BRED  STOCK 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

Ansel    W.  Robinson 

DKI'T.  O,   1I96-»(I   M.lRKI'rr  ST, 
S.*N  FR.4X  I.SCO.  t.\IJF. 
PACIFIC    COAST    DIST.    BUCKEYE  INCUBA- 
TORS  AND  BROODERS. 


Years  Cwu'inq 
PLANTS 


Ever  since  1865  we  haTe  been  the  Urfcnt 
growers  of  ornamental  plants  in  tbe  west, 
embradof  alt  the  ptandar'l  evergreeD  tr*^ 
and  shrubs,  roses,  palms.  b:intl>ooA,  vines  t^ud 
trailers  and  fruit  trees.  Seud  for  our  V)'H 
eatalogiitisFree. 


NUM.Callianiia 


iUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


You  can  read  music  Hk4  this  quickiy 
tU  YOUR  HOME.    Writ*  Cclay  for  oar  PUCC  bookM. 

tt  t«lla  bow  to  learn  to  play  Piauo,  Or«u.  Violin.  Manrfolin, 
Guitar.  Banjo,  etc.  Beinnner*  or  ulvaDced  plarera  Yoor 
Kilv  expensa  about  2e  per  day  for  muatc  bdo  poaUir*  oaad. 

Imeucm  SCN00L«I  MKie.l2l 


1  FREE!  ART  PICTURES  | 

|TO](JRY 

'1  i?inu.st 

ol  ItU.I  Chlckamtai  BMirtMiiinat- 

.    .,:  .              M  II  la..  avIUbto  for  ',•-< 
i>lr  with  ^aiijlo  r.«ui.« 

rrT>o«t  pMltry  aaclMtnu..   i  <'^ 
 ^M,.r.i^  wlKfrn—-  •PCCUU.omRl 

S  BIc  Trial  Issnei  O 

9  IT.ai50e:>Tt.r.ll  »« 

PMlUTTritaM.I>*t  4  NMtll«>t«i.K 

LEARN  AUrOS 

AND  MAKE  NONiY 

Men  who  know  and  understand  autos  are 
in  big  demand.  You  can  learn  this  work 
now  and  soon  be  earning  big  money. 


Machine  Shop  Dept. 


Four  million  automobiles  built  last  year!  Ten  thousand  sold  each 
month  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone!  Automobiles  and  trucks  are  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Naturally  the  de- 
mand for  skilled,  well  trained  men  to  take  care  of  them  is  also  increas- 
ing. You  can  learn  this  work  in  a  short  time  and  earn  big  rnoney  right 
from  the  wStart.  In  a  few  months  you  .can  start  your  own  place  of  busi- 
ness. Thousands  of  others  have  accomplished  this — YOU  can  do  as  well. 

Easy  to  Learn 

At  National  Automotive  it  is  easy  to  learn  the  auto  business.  Here  you  are 
taught  by  personal,  individual  instruction  on  the  actual  motors,  chasses,  auto- 
electrical  devices,  etc.  You  are  put  on  actual  work,  under  the  help  of  expert, 
friendly  instructors.  You  can  progress  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  you  care  to. 
There  is  no  time  limit.  The  $200,000  worth'of  equipment  is  for  you  to  work 
on.  Packards,  Fords,  Cadillacs,  Nationals,  Overlands,  Dodges  and  many  other 
cars.  Four,  six,  eight  and  twelve  cylinder  motors.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  vulcanizing,  electrical  and  other  equipment.  You  really  learn  at  Na- 
tional. All  branches  are  taught  in  one  great  course  for  one  LOW  tuition  fee. 
SPECIAL  LOW.  RATE  NOW  IN  EFFECT. 

Tools  Furnished 

Tools  are  furnished  free.  There  are  no  extras  to  buy.  Men  and  boys  of  all 
ages,  from  15  to  70,  are  now  in  school.  There  is  no  age  limit.  All  have  an 
equal  chance  to  learn.  YOU  can  make  a  great  success.  All  you  need  is  this 
thorough  training,  and  the  desire  to  forge  ahead. 

Earn  Board  and  Room  While  Learning 

We  even  get  you  a  spare  time  job  so  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board  while 
learning.  This  is  a  big  help,  as  then  you  only  need  to  have  your  tuition  fee 
and  a  few  dollars  extra  until  you  get  located.  Our  Welfare  Department  helps 
you  get  located,  gets  you  the  spare  timejob  and  looks  out  for  you  in  other  ways. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Send  NOW  for  the  big  84-page  catalog.  It  explain.s  and  shows  pictures  of  the 
various  training  quarters.  It  explains  all  about  the  school  and  about  Exposi- 
tion Park,  across  the  street,  with  museum,  tennis  courts  and  amusement 
places,  so  your  spare  hours  when  you  are  not  in  school  or  working  can  be 
profitably  spent.  Send  the  coupon  for  the  big  catalog  now.  Over  14,000  others 
have  sent  for  it,  have  enrolled,  graduated,  and  are  now  forging  ahead  to  suc- 
YOU  CAN  DO  THE  SAME. 


cess. 


National  Amomotiye 

Dept.  314,  4004  So.  Figueroa  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


National  Automotive  School, 
Dept.  314,  4004  So,  Figueroa, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  postpaid,  your 
big,  84-page,  illustrated  catalog. 

Name   

Address   -  .  .  . 

City    State 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


t 

FEBRUARY   17,  1924 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  cents  a  line,  or  60  cents  ■  I'ne 
for  four  or  more  mnseentive  l«Mue« 
(«v©nMf«  7  word*).  For  white  spare, 
cats  or  dbtplar  tjpe,  cust  is  computed 
Bccordiac  to  totiU  »pace  occupied  by 
ad  vertltieniriit. 

Advert|M«meiita  moat  reach  w  15 
days  before  date  of  pablicatioa. 

AddreHM  OR(  HARD  uod  FAKM. 
Broa<l>va7    at   Kleveiith,   lx>s  Aocelet*. 


POULTRY 


OUR  CHICKS — Prlca.  Qual- 
ity— Will  delight  nt^w  an-l  regu- 
lar custoiiierv  alike.  Capacity 
3O0.000  White.  Brown.  Wurf  I.eK- 
hornsi;  Anconai*.  R?«!s:  Har-t-J. 
White  Hocks;  Minorca^.  Wyan- 
(lottes,  Brahnias,  AnJalusiaas.  Or- 
plm^totidL  Krom  some  of  world's 
greatft3l  layers;  reasonable  Re- 
duced hooked  aheud.  Nearly  half-booUed  r*>r 
nioHt  Winter.  Spring  weeks.  They  prove  r>raf- 
itable.  "Nev-r  saw  such  Mze.  viirf»r.  rapid 
growth,  egs- jl-l  t."  Wrile  for  proof.  PHOF- 
ITABLK  POl'I.TRT.  13  North  Fair  Uaks. 
Paaad.'na.  Cal  

CKRTIFIESD  White  LeBhorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range.  heavy-l.iyiag. 
utility  hens  mated  to  double  pedigiee  cock- 
erels with  authentic  Irapnest  records  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  Inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Karm  Bureau.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  lire,  vigorous  chicks 
ruaranteed.  Acci-edited  "AA"  gra-ie  chi^-lis 
at  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
•ittraciive  spring  prices  MTST  HATCH  IN- 
CUBATOR CO.  INC..  the  World's  Largest 
Electric  Hatchery.  432  7th  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

■WEBBS  WHITfS  I,Ei3HORN  CHI'-KS— Tou 
will  ifi-l  plenty  of  eggs  if  your  chicks  come 
from  WKBBS  CACKI.E  FARM.  ;60«  choice 
•elected  hens  mated  wiih  cockerels  from  trap- 
n'Mteil  hens  with  reiords  of  200  and  better 
12  years  SANTA  CRUZ  largest  poultry  bi-eeU- 
e'  Prices  lie  up  to  F-b  lat;  12^c  from 
F-b  ist  to  March  lath,  and  19c  thereafter. 
A.  M.  WKBB.  227  Parkway.  Santa  Cruz,  uaiii 


BABT  CHICKS— Only  the  better  grade  at 
popular  prices— Hanson  White  l^.ghoros. 
K.wn  and  Buff  L-eghorns.  Ked.s.  Barrea 
>.•■•  Us  Anconaa.  Black  Minorcas.  Blue  Aodu- 
l..»ian5.  While  W.vandotie  and  Buff  Orping- 
t.ns.  order  early.  Free  folder.  M.  IJO.NAI.D 
r.,UI.TRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHKRY.  Route 
1,  Box  na.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


WHITE  l.KOHORN   BABT  CHIX  of  ijnusual 

\alue  from  esi"^' "any  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
ICfl  February.  $15.  March.  »U;  April.  IIJ. 51 , 
May  and  June.  $12  100%  live,  strong  chix 
KTiaranieed  We  are  »•'•  ^edited  by  the  Sono- 
u-a  I'onntv  ►•arm  Bureau.  I  HK  IMONB^K 
TJATCHEKY.   tli  Sixth  St..   Petaluma.  <  alif. 


PUI  I.ETs:  PULI.ETS!  Large  heavy  typo  ] 
While  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched  by  Bolfiag  »  I 
Poalt'v  Farm,  from  Trapnested.  pedigreed, 
proven  producer-  Booking  orders  now. 
Eigb:  weks  old  February  and  April  hatch  S» 
corns  Mach.  any  amount  MRS.  H.  L.  Ijli^- 
IjB.SPIIS.  Trea  Pinos.  Calif.   

HANSON'S  Pediereed  S   C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapnested  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  RKC- 
OKD  Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
sale  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels. Send  for  interesting  catalogue.  J.  A. 
HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore^  

>'ETALUMA  HATCHERY- Established  1902 
by  L  W  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bui.-au  White  Leghorn  chit  ks 
rvery  day.  Uuaranteed  safe  arrival  and  fuil 
cunt.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARh..  SU 
Wain   St..   Petaluma.  Caltt.  

CKRTIFIKI)  CHICKS — White  Lethorns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hiilly-wcod.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
b.Eh  tiapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
K.riptive  catalogue  ORLANU  HATCHERY, 
'.irland.  Glenn  Co..  Calif. 


OAK  KNOl.L  POULTRY  RANCH— Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  S -year-old 
T\  1,  h-n.t.  Cockerels  from  Hanson  s  trap- 
lusted  25i)-egK  stock.  J 3  years'  experienca 
)n  breedimt  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
roruble      T.   E.   BLAKE.   Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


IP. \FNB3TRD  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
thicks.  25,000  hatching  eggj.  5000  pulleta 
2000  tedigree  cockeiela  Booking  orders  now. 
bead  for  price  list  INWOOU  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Corvallis.  Ore. 

PEDIGREKI)  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
una  hati  hing  eggs.  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  piatched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
rocKerela  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHKRY.  Petaluma.  CaliT  


BaBT  CHICK.S — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.'from  heavy  laying  strains.  $10  per 
3('f'  No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
B'-HELLV1L.I-E  HATCHERY.  Schellvllle. 
t'.noma  County.  Calif. 


HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hogan- 
ized  j'lock  »t  rea.^onable  price.^.  White. 
Brown.  Buff  Leglioriis.  Rhode  Island  Keita. 
Barred  Roi  ks.  .\nconas  and  Black  Mlnorca.<i. 
Union  District  Hatchery.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

TBAPNESrKD  RKDS— Bred  to  lay;  exhibi- 
tion qiialil>  breeding  stock  from  30.'.-eiig 
male.  Hatching  esgs.  baby  chicks.  Circular 
fiee.  T.  S.  CALDWKLL.  335M  West  Broad- 
vay.    Glendale.  I'alif. 

THE   WOULD  S   four   n'-west    fowls — Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian     Orloffs.    .lersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwia.     Photo  booklet 
i  stamps.  '/..  T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz.Cal. 

BABT    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIKRS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  641)  S.   Main   St..   Los  Angeles. 

C1.0VBR  CUTTERS.  $8.50  to  $45.     Write  for 
circulars.     ARNOTT    &    CO..    114   3.  Los 
Angeles   St..    Los  Angelea. 


POULTRY 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


ACCRRDITKD  BABT  CHIX— White  Leg- 
horns and  R.  I.  Reds  hatching  every  Sun- 
day. Also  all  the  standard  varieties  in  our 
"quality  "  ch'x,  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive 
because  of  strong  parentage  Careful  hatch- 
Inj  an-;  packing  for  shipment  Our  '  quality  " 
White  Lei  horns  are  from  flocks  averaging 
from  JOl  to  250  eggs  per  hen  per  year  actual 
records.  We  stand  behind  our  ■quality"  chil 
as  well  as  the  "Accredited"  Remember,  we 
guarantee  full  count  of  live  chix  at  destina- 
tion when  we  ship  via  express.  Early  or^l'^s  | 
tet  the  pr">rer-ed  dale«.  A<-t  quickly.  AK- 
TESr\  HATCHERT  lElectrl-i.  Artesla,  Calif- 

fiRDBR  NOW— White  Leuhorn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  slock.  Ferris  strain.  Onlv 
peligroed  ccickercls  of  J2l  to  :iOl  egg  recor.ls 
used.  Also  P..  I.  Reds;  dark,  large,  heavy 
lavers;  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attra-  tive  pri<  ps  on  largi'  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaftion  guaranteed.  .\nilerson's  >Iatch- 
ery  and  Pom Itry  Farm.   Modesto.  Calif.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WTANDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
SON PEERLESS  ANCONAS — 1  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerlesa"  str:iln  birds 
for  20  yeara.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  egg  recorils.  2'>2 
to  2«1  eggs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  hatching 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON, Box  10.  lie  So.  "Wlllard  Are  .  -San  Jose, 
("ulif  .rnia 

HUSK  Y  B\BY  I'lllCKS  White  Leghorns  an  I 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  from  our  big  Ions 
distan'-e  Iwyers  All  eg~s  from  stock  rigid!v 
selected  for  generations  for  size  am!  laying, 
hens  averaging  over  !00  eggs  per  annum, 
maied  to  corks  with  dam  s  records  to  2:5. 
We  believe  these  two  breeds  lie»t  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  Other  breeds  if  desireil. 
PURE  BREED  HATCHERT.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

THREE  GRADES  S  <".  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  X  grade  guaranteed  90*t  day  tdd 
pullets.  XX  grade  contains  riO'^'i  pullets, 
guaranteed  h*-avy  layers,  price  $S  per  hun- 
dred, t".  o  u.  pai-.el  post  X.X.X  grade, 
da.iold  I. rollers.  $4  ni-r  hunrtrel.  <"  li  I). 
Parrel  post.  Estahll.shed  1J12.  EUREK.< 
HAT'HERT.  petaluma.  Calif..  628  D  St. 
James   K     Hirst.  Prop 

WE  HK  BOOKI.VG  CHICKS  for  most  spring 
weeks  frt»m  soph-  of  WorUrs  highest  egg- 
producing  Leichorna.  Ancons.  Reds.  Rncks. 
Minon^as.  Brahma.l  Wyandot  i-s.  AndatuslaitS. 
Orplngton.i  reasonable  ReduciNl  booked 
ahearl.  Capacity  200.000  "  Your  chicks  are 
stronger  and  beautiful;  your  hens  heavy  win- 
ter layers.  "  Write  Bred-to-I^y.  1333  ingra- 
ham  St  .  I.<is  .Angeles.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED   BABY   CHICKS  from  inspected 

flocks.     AM  hens  h.ave  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest   records  of  at  least   "/OO  e^gs  on  the 
side  of  both   parents.     Certified  by  Alameda  I 
County  Poiillry  Breeders'  .\ssii.     Now  booking  j 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  de'tv.  Utility  prices.  I 
Chanticleer  Else.  Hatch  .  Inc.,  Hayward.  Cal,  I 

BABT  <-Hli"KS.  PULLETS,  HATl  Hl.NC,  EGGS 
White  Leghorns.  K.  I.  Keds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Over  2(W  eggs  per  vear — that  is  rc-ord  hack 
of  our  White  Leghorn  ^tixk.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  U21  pri -e  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THE  J.  H.  .>4TUBBE  UOUl.TRT  RANCH  AND 
HATCHERT.   Box  67-C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

•"SUPERIOR  STR.M.N"  S,  C.  WHITE  LEO- 
HOR.VS  exclusively.  We  ha.ve  published  a 
booklet  describing  our  superb  strain  of  White 
Leghorns,  our  methods  of  housing  and 
brooding,  feeding  formulae,  and  other  Inter- 
esting data,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mall 
free  upon  request  SUPERIOR  EGG  FARM, 
R.   R.  1.  Box  153.   .\naheim.  Calif 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$1S  hundred,  delivered  No  other  kind  hut 
tlioroughbr'*4  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  No  artificial  ligtits. 
Free  range  Glad  to  send  free  catalog 
Oni.NDA  PARK  BUFF  LEGHORN  HOME 
Berkeley.   Calif      Route   1,    Box  49li-E 

WHT  DELA"^?  Place  your  order  for  U24 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery.  th»  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  rieht  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERT.  Petaluma.  Calif 

W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Tancred.  Parrls 
and  Purltas  Springs  strains,  with  pedigrees 
np  to  312,  Our  slock  has  been  br^il  for  years 
for  vigor  and  hirh  flock  averaife  egg  produc- 
ti<»n.  Be  sure  and  get  our  attractive  prices 
and  circular.   WEIS  FARMS.  Petaluma,  Calif. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  prize  winmne 
stock.  Our  males  are  .1.  E  Peck's  an*l 
purebreil  Arl-stocrats.  worM  famous  chirks. 
$20  a  hundred.  Hatching  eggs^  $2.0*  for  IS. 
postpaid  MRS.  H  THA.MS.  R.  R.  1.  Box  27. 
Imperial.  Calif  

THE    WORLD    F.\MF;1)    FOWL — 

Russian  fJrloff  and   Hale  Sacredo  Turkens. 
Boi>king   orders   now   for   hatching   eggs.  Cir- 
culars   FREE.      Only    breeder    of  GENUINE 
stock     in     America.     GEO  SCHAEFBR. 
 MENLO    PARK.  CAI.IFOR.NIA 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  Pela- 
luma's  finest  raising  plant,  hat-'hed  :Cov. 
26th  and  29lh;  $10  per  dozen  at  3  months  old. 
Orders  less  than  JDO,  $11  RELIABLE  PIM,- 
LET    F.^R.M,    I.     .Munchin.    Prop.  P"taluma. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


AVOCADO  TREES  FOR  SALE — 

Lyon.  Prince.  I»s  .\ncelsa.  Dickey  A.  Dan- 
ilelyiM.  Fuerie.  Puebla.  l>anier,  etc,  1  ke«p 
all  .standard  sorta. 

I->on.  upright  grower,  earlv  bearer;  large, 
hard-sli.li  fruit  highest  in  oifiiial  analyt"al 
test--oil  je.S'jc-,,  protein  4.37":'o.  s>-ed  5.7%. 
The  Lvon  grow.j  upright  and  can  be  planted 
from  10  to  12  feet  apart  oach  way.  from  it* 
to  4ii«  trees  per  acre. 

Prince,  the  only  hard-shell  fruit  which 
ripera  In  O'-tob-r.  November  and  December; 
"Prince  of  the  Holidays';  excellent  8hlpi>er; 
rich  flavor,  no  fiber  ami  small  seed.  Dtckey 
A.  richest  flavor  and  smallesi  seed.  Fuerte 
and  PuHhla.  Iwth  Icither-sk'n  sorts;  quMe 
lold-resistant.  Ganter  Ih^n-skin.  fall  fruit- 
ing:   most   t-old-resistant  ^ort. 

\'isitor8  welcome  on   we*'k  davs  only. 
A.  R  RIDE'^il'T. 
 Rideout  Helgi.ts.  Whittier.  Calif.  

FItUIT  TREES.  BERRY  Pl.A.NTS  AND 
ROSES— Every  tiling  In  plants,  seeds  anl 
in.secticides  at  our  nursery.  1916  E.  I5th  .-Jt. 
Ask  for  our  Nursery  Circular  and  Seed  Cat 
aloe  at  our  Retail  Store.  7S0  So.  Spring,  or 
at  our  Branch  Store.  7>i7  .So.  Central  Ave., 
or  write,  or  phone  l!7)-n7l.  If  you  want 
trees  or  plants  lome  direct  to  our  Nurserv. 
U'I6  E  ISth  St  No  parking  limit  llier«. 
-Nursery  Department.  AGGELE.R  &  MI's- 
SER  SEED  CO  .Main  Office.  1SJ4  E.  ISth 
St..   I^s  Angel-.s.  Calif 

FIGS— Planters  of  large  or  small  acreage  of 

figs  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and  ' 
profit  to  get  in  touch  with  ua  We  have 
20(1,000  fig  tr-ts  grown  bv  us.  near  San  Fer- 
nando— Ki-dota.  Black  Mission.  Black  San 
Pedro  and  Brun.fwick.  Land  la  to  be  sub- 
divided this  year  and  we  must  move  them. 
KELSET-OXFORD  .NURSF.P.I  ES.  Valley 
Blv.l  .  2  miles  west  of  EI  Monte.  Calif. 
Phones:  Alhambra.  »I»J3;  Bea.  763RI. 

CONCORD  GRAPEVINES— We  can  mapply 
the  world  with  Eastern  ami  California  Con- 
cord ( Plerce-Uabclla)  vines  of  fine  quality, 
frown  by  us  at  San  Fernando  These  are 
the  montj-makers  fnr  localities  adapted  to 
them  KKI.SBT-O.XFOBD  NURSERIES.  Val- 
ly  Blv  t  .  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte,  Calif. 
Phones:  Alhambra  919.13;  Rea..  763RI. 

BEPtjIJE  YOU  but:  Get  ou-  prices  on  fruit 
trees  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root;  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  pave  yi»u  money  In  addition  to  sup- 
plyinif  you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  ur,  list  of  your  wants  snd  request  pries 
list.  Whol.  sale  and  retail.  J  F  -MILLER  & 
KO.NS.   Healdaburg.  Calif. 

TREES.  PLANTS.  SHRUBS,  guaranteed,  di- 
rect from  grower.  Lowest  prices.  New. 
Dr.  Worcester  hardy  peach  au'l  Ohio  beauty 
apple.  Planting  book  FREE  WOODLAW.N 
NUKSKHIBS.  >37  Garsun  .<ve..  Roi-healer.  N  T 

BLACK   MviNi  KKA  GKAPE.-;  -W.    bav-  »ev- 
eratl  thousand  Black  Monukka  krapevines 
of  splendid  quality  rea-ly  foi   n.'iivery.  KUL- 
SBT-OXFORD   NUr.SERIES.    Valley  Blvd. 
2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Calif.  

FILBF.K'rS.    CHESTNUTS.    PRCA.N.S,  WAL- 
NUTS our  specialty.  Catalog.  C.  F.  Parsons, 
Prop.      FF.I.l.X   GILLET   NUKSEUY,  Nevada 
City,  Calif. 


Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 

STItAWBERRT  PLANTS^Carollna. 

Kverheariog.      No.    I    plrni."   snd  ii 
Write  for  prices.  BROTLE'.-i  BERRY  1; 
Van  Nuysv  Calif 

50  000  CHOICE  inspe.ieil  logsntierrv  plants. 

Unusual  low  pri.  e.  HARRY  LANUM, 
Route  4,   Salem.  Ore. 

Cory's  Thornl'-s*  Blar-kberries.  For  go. i  I  .—  ir- 
oH   plants  write  Wm    M.'rien»m.   f.  ' 

Corv   Thornleas   blackberrv   planis.  i 
100.  .Myers  *  Llllle.  Box  64.  I.inde  i 

MAR.-^HALL  Slrauberrv  Plants.  $7  per 

$1  per  100.    J.  F   Ralston.  Anderson,  Calif. 


GIANT    WI.NTER    RHUBARB  ROOTS — Baar 
in  90  ilays.  M.25  doz..  $7.50  cwt..  prepaid. 
Ft)RliKsr   W..V1.KEK.   I'uente,  ("alif. 


REt.'ORD   bud   hachlya   persimmon   trees  on 
lotus     roots.     also     dahllaa  ALCOR.N'S 
NUKSEHT.   Fullerton.  Calif. 

FRESH  Ath. 
Indio.  f"alif 

•1     Cuttinga      CHAS.  BRETT. 

FARM 

LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LA.ND  PI..\N— "We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  awn 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terma  Sutter  t^ouaiy 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soli;  complete  irrita- 
tion isith  cheap  water;  thorough-  drainage- 
rail.  water  and  highwey  t  ranspnrtati.>B 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  ("OMPANY. 
California  Fruit   Bldg  .   Sacramento.  Calif 

POULTRT  and  BBRBT  FARMING  In  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
lnten.flvc  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  L'lS  Angelea  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUTBRS   want   Western    farms.  De- 
scribe and   state   lowest   price.     R.   \.  Mc- 
NO\V^N',  367  Wilkinson   Bldg  . _Omaha^  Neb,  _ 
FARM    W.\NTKD — Immediately,  from  owner 
.Send   particulars.     MRS.     ROBERTS.  Box 
43.  Roodhouse,  III. 


BAB7  CHICKS— Send  for  pria*  ItaL  SANTA 

CI.AKA    POULTRY    TAKDS,    Breeders  an.t 

Batchers  Uxnard.  Calif. 


WB 


ARE  BREEDERS  of  French.  Mexican 
and  American  Wlld-Bloodeil  Turkeys.  Im- 
p<irted  stock.  Eggs  frotn  the  different  varie- 
ties til  season.  Book  your  orders  .low.  as  each 
year  we  are  sol. I  out  early.  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM.  1  1534  San  Fernanda  Blvd..  Route  i. 
Box  1386.  Burbank,  Calif 

WILDBlX)ODEI>     BREEDtNO  TURKBTS — 
Toms    and     H-ns.     Baby    lurks    an.i  eggs 
reasonable    priceR     .IKNKINS.    the    \  eteran. 
Burbank.    Calif     R    3,    Box  1176 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

PEERLESS  rabbit  hutches;  convenient,  sanl- 
tarv,    fully    equipped;    prices    low,  freight 

prepaid.     J.    K.    DOL.KN.    1S3«    E.    25th  St.. 

Oakland.  

PIG  BON."* — Select  ad  Bllver  Klag  youngsters 
for  wie,  JAS  A  AVERT.  Nap...  Calif: 
R    R    I.  t*4 


WANT    to    HEAR    from    owner   having  farm 
for  sale;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
JOH.N   J     BLACK.   Chippewa    Kails.  Wia 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


SOUIHERN  OREGON  dairy  ranch   to  trade 
for  California  income  pi-operty;  value  $15.- 
000.     BOX  :!73.  Lakeview,  Oregon. 


FOR     SAI.E--Bcst      t  horoughbre.l  Alrerial" 
ilogs;    valuable   homestea.1    relinquiahiiient ; 
big    low-grade    gold    mine;   suiiiiiier  collages 
for    r*-nT      t '.»rTcsponderice  solicited. 
THE    I.lliN    KE.N'.NEI.S.    W.w.jna.  Calif..rniH 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

RUriBANK  SEEDS  ar.-  standards^T 

over      The     wonderful     new     Ati  . 
"Coml.ustion."  "Sunshine"  an.l  '■'-I--!- 
surpaas   all    easily    grown    anr^':  -;i 
their  brilliant  all  summer  col...  .n 
have    ever    been     proilu.-e.l    .i.  '»r 
kn')wn    during    the    pisr    2'»oo  •  ■ 

than  100. 000  people  during  the  past 
have  a.lmired  them  on  imv  groun  Is 
R.illetln  67.  Luther  Burbank.  .-'ant  t  I ; 

SOUR  ORANG8  SEED  for  ."ale  Genuine,  de- 
p.*n  labl.'  grade  .\  seed.  c.rsts  more  but 
cheafier  in  the  end  than  the  cheap  mixed 
grades.  DR.  I..  A.  SHATTUCK.  Leesbure. 
Florida. 


ALFALFA   SBBD — Orietnal  Hairy  Per«*la«. 

When  writing  state  amount  wanted.  LBO* 
TUR.NBH   Tuma.  Arizona.     23  years  on  Turn* 

Valley  Farms. 

OL.MliOl.US.    beautiful    co'.irs.  10. 

and  25  one-year-old  bulhs.  tl  !S. 
ISi      PHIL  I.AESER    >un  Uro.rie.  U 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ps,  Eigines, 
Construe- 
qiuipmeiito 


City  and  £mntry  Tnde. 

Qive  education  and  experi- 
ence in  first  letter. 

Sox  M,  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

WA.NTED     Women,  girls  .i 

ing   at    hoiiie.  Many 
Learn    while  earning. 
Write  immediately.  FRA.'-  ■ 
Dept.   H-ShS.  Rochester,  .N  V. 


Orchard  aad  Farm 


tise 


muies 


every  w 
Iry  'e 


MAKE  $100  A  DAY  — BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Vnu  can  If  ^ou  know  what  lo  sAy  aad 
how  to  sa.v  It.  4  weeka"  term  opens  Fab. 
Ig  at  l,<Mt  .Angeles.  K«M>ly  n  Hotel  Hiiijtrv. 

.'HIS.-.M)!  Kl   \l('TI<»  X  HOOI. 

(IX  years  largest  in  the  norldi 
RIX  Walnut  >t.  KAN^V."*  «  IT^  ,  MO. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Pow*r  L«wnmow«r 

A  Pmrtiral.  Vr»  »'^  Puwer  CuUivmtor  for 
Ownlcuert,   SuburbanilCT,  Tnicken. 
Ilvnau,  SunerjtMm,  Kmit  Gmmer%.  , 
Americmn  Farm  Machine  Co.  ] 
3&H  Uai.Av.S.e..MiooMpolu.Mii 


FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 


NEW     and     rebuilt     implements     at  specia 

prices  Call  ami  see  them.  ARNOTT 
CO.   IM  S    Los  Angeles  St  ,  Los  Angelea 


:^  P 


LAHS  Foi  noLTiT  houses: 


1  (ivlr    15S  llhiUraHolu;  ie.rrtsi  »tlllng  «rinl< 
_  ..d  coryo"  "Th.  Fall  Kg*  lUiksL"   Send  IS  aUU. 

onJMD  poin."ntY  journal  Dipt. « |ii 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SI  i-KIUOR  KNt.I.LSH  I.K«HOK.NH.    I N  TKKN  ATION  AI.I.V  K  NOWM 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 

Writ*  for  mating  list  on  pedlgrse  ctii»  and  hat.  hing  e«^s  All 
,hl«  sold  for  Januarv  and  February  t.nehalf  o.ir  output  far 
Mar.h  and  April  «>.ld  Hatliing  esKs  n.w  f.T  »nle  f'.im  r««c««t 
iniportstious     ttt    lo    Il«    eggs   re.  oriH 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankerthim.  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Standard  oi  Power 

For  40  yesrs  WITTE  ThroHling-Governer 
EN6INES  have  been  the  atandard  of  cheap, 
dependable  power.    You  will  find  that 

W!ITE?.SEHG!lifS 

Answer  Your  Power  Needs  exactly. 

Fimple.  trooble-proof,  and  eQUipped  with  the  fa- 
nious  WICO  Miif  neto— the  WITTE  is  guaranteed 
fura  lifetirre  of  hard,  continuous  work.  Lowest 
in  price  and  upkeep  — the  WITTE  bums  kero- 
•ene.  irMoline,  distillate  or  gas  and  delivers  a 
Dijr  surplus  of  power  for  tiie  heaviest  loads. 
Over  100.000  users  all  ever  the  world  bare  solved 
the  power  problem  with  this  engine. 

All  Sizea,  2  to  25  Horse-Power. 

JUk  Your  Dealer  About  the  WIHE  ENGINE 

If  be  can't  Bupply  you  write  oiir  nearest  office 

for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

IFoundtd  in  1870) 
^•a  Francisco       Kansas  City  Pitubursb 


Reaches 
Deep  Cold 

Immediately! 

Rubbed  on,  Vicka 
Has  a  double  effect 

HERE  is  the  last  word  in  treating 
cold  troubles — rub  Vicks  well  in 
over  throat  and  chest.  Get  into  bed 
and  leave  the  coverings  loose  about 
the  neck.  All  night  long  you  breathe 
in  the  healing  vapors  of  camphor, 
menthol,  eucalyptus,  turpentine,  etc. 
The  application  also  acts  like  a  heat- 
ing liniment'i  or  plaster — almost  sure 
to  loosen  the  cold  before  morning. 
Vicks  is  just  as  good,  too,  for  inflam- 
mations, such  as  cuts,  burns,  bruises, 
Bores,  stings  and  skin  itchings. 

Write  to  Vick  Chrmicml  Co.,  BoK  82 
Craensboro,  N.  C,  for  a  te»t  samp/e. 

X/ICKS 

w  VapoRub 

Oveft  17  MiLUW  Jars  Useo  Ycamly 


Free- 

and  Germams  new 


f*  Mr  SarMis'l  IM4  QaiS*  U 
IHM«I»I  sUatlai  tm4  it**mt»t 
—mtniin  ttli  —*  »•  «>ll 

la>lB<t  a  •srsrlM  saikaia  •( 
t—*:  A  Mttal  alll  *: 


Feeding  Dry  Cows  for  Future  Production 


I  I'Qiitinued  from   Page  Gj 


Hare's  the  Tire  Pump  you  have 
wiibed  for.  Pumps  tires  firm  with 
half  the  strokes.  The  famous  Rosa 
valve  makes  it  the  quickest,  easiest 
pump  in  the  world.  If  you  want  a  good 
pump,  eel  a  Rose.  Guaranteed  S  years. 
All  dealers  carry  it 

INCH  AND  A  QUARTER.  tZ  SO 
INCH  AND  A  HALF.  «3.0O 

V  nm  iMt  mn.  m,  imtiw.  tm. 


UVE  ACTION 


iEPUMP 


One — Formation   of  the  skeleton. 
Two — CoaKulHtion  of  the  blood. 
Three — Regulation      oC      the  heart 
musoles. 

Four — Digestion  and  many  other 
use.s. 

IMPORT.ANCE   OF  ASH 

We  can  see  that  it  i."?  absolutely  im- 
possible to  supply  sufficient  ash  and 
flesh  building  materials  to  the  high 
producing  cow  when  she  is  at  her 
maximum  production.  Before  the  cow 
has  decrease*!  markedly  in  production 
she  ha.s  the  work  of  growing  the  un- 
.  born  foetus. 

The  breed  associations  that  have  the 
double  letter  clas.ses  in  which  the  cow 
calves  during  the  test  are  finding  that 
many  of  the  calves  dropped  are  born 
weak.  It  is  not  any  surprise  when 
we  realize  how  the  ash  supply  of  the 
cow  is  depleted  by  the  milk  production. 

It  is  .sometimes  believed  that  getting 
cows  in  high  flesh  while  dry  impairs 
the  regularity  of  breeding.  However, 
the  majority  of  evidence  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  getting  animals  fat  while 
dry  has  little  effect  on  this  problem. 
Irregular  breedin,g  is  caused  more 
often  by  abortion,  excessive  forcing 
while  on  test,  lack  of  exercise  or  de- 
laying breeding  more  than  four  months 
after  calving.  Allowing  an  animal  to 
remain  open  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  is  quite  likel.v  to  lead  to  such 
trouble  as  cysts  or  other  complications, 
making  conceiving  very  difficult. 

FEEDING  MINERAL  RATIONS 

At  the  present  time  there  is  quite  a 
widespread  interest  in  mineral  rations. 
This  interest  is  perhaps  increased  by 
numerous  companies  offering  commer- 
cial mineral  mixtures  for  .sale.  Feed- 
ers who  have  tised  a  poorly  balanced 
ration  lacking  a  legume  hay  have 
found  that  quite  often  the  milking 
cow's  body  becomes  depleted  in  ash 
and  they  are  wanting  a  sure  method 
<if  suppl.ving  a  sufficient  amount. 

Experiment  stations  are  working  on 
this  problem,  but  it  is  difficult  work. 
In  attemi'ting  to  sujijjly  ash  in  sep- 
arate mineral  mixtures  much  difficulty 
has  been  encountered,  due  to  the  f.ict 
that  there  are  few  coinpounds  contain- 
ing the  desired  elements  fiom  which 
tho  animal  can  assimilate  them.  Quite 
often  they  arc  excreted  from  the  ani- 
mal without  any  j)art  of  them  being 
u.«fd  for  production,  maihtenance  or 
srowth  of  the  foetus.  Sometimes 
the  animal  uses  minerals  in  the  vital 
functions  of  the  bod.v.  and  then  they 
are  excreted.  Much  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  solving  the  mineral  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  case  of  cows  the  supp?>'ing  of 
minerals  rests  almost  wholly  on  the 
kind  of  roughage  fed.  It  has  often  been 
found  that  a  cow  receiving  a  dry  rough- 
age low  in  litne  content  and  supple- 
mented with  grains  may  abort  her  calf. 
This  usually  occurs  when  such  li.iys 
as  oat  or  wheat  straw  are  fed.  When 
a  lime  salt  was  added  the  offsjulng 
was  vigorous,  hut  not  as  strong  .'.s 
when  a  natural  ration,  including  -iover 
or  alfalfa  hay.  was  fed. 

FEED  LEGUME  ROUGHAGE 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  best  to 
feed  clover,  alfalfa  or  soybean  hays 
whenever  possible.  It  it  is  necessary 
to  use  poor  soils  where  legumes  will 
not  grow  and  the  diopping  of  prema- 
ture calves  seems  prevalent,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  adil  three  or  four  pounds 
of  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal,  wood 
ashes  or  rock  phosphate  to  each  hun- 
dred pounds  lit  grain. 

Many  dairymen  have  started  pur- 
ch.asing  the  commercial  mineral  mix- 
tures at  about  $400  per  ton.  Some  of 
these  have  been  analyzed  and  were 
found  to  contain  about  8.')  per  cent  salt. 
Salt  can  be  purihased  cheaper  than 
that.  Feeding  some  of  the  individual 
mineral  feeds  is  much  cheaper;  they 
will  do  no  barm  and  the.v  are  just 
about  a.s  likely  to  do  some  good. 

In  the  dry  or  preparation  period  cows 
ought  to  receive  just  as  good  care  as 
the  others  that  are  milking.  It  usuall.v 
is  necessar.v  to  feed  three  times  or  four 
times  per  day  in  order  to  get  the  gains 
desired  at  this  lime.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  them  in  box  stalls,  nor  is 
it  desirable,  because  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  additional  labor,  bedding  and 
barn  space.  They  can  be  fed  in 
stanchions  and  left  under  a  shelter 
slied  or  in  a  .small  pasture,  the  balance 
of  the  time. 

DRY  COWS  .NEED  PA-^tTl  RR 

Dry  cows  ought  to  be  pastured  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  order  to 
obtain  the  green  feed  which  aids  ma- 
terially in  assimilating  mineral  mat- 
ter and  to  induce  them  to  take  moder- 
ate exercise.  Dally  grooming  promotes 
good  health  and  aids  materially  In  the 
conditioning  and  appearance.  During 
the  fitting  period  It  Is  a  rood  time  to 
win  the  friendship  of  the  cow  hv  net- 


ting and  gentle  massaging  of  the  udder 
so  that  she  icsponds  more  readily  to 
good  treatment  when  on  test. 

Silage  or  green  feed  and  good  al- 
falfa hay  should  form  the  foundation 
of  the  ration  at  this  time.  They  ought 
to  have  all  they  will  con-^ume  and  in 
addition  sufficient  grain  and  wet  beet 
pulp  to  get  in  good  condition.  It  seems 
the  policv  to  feed  the  train  and  beet 
pulp  as  a  damp  mash,  as  the  cows  ap- 
pear to  relish  it  and  will  consume  more, 
especially  in  hot,  .dry  we,ither. 

The  exact  proportions  of  concen- 
trates in  the  grain  mixture  a'-e  of  lit- 
tle importance,  so  long  as  the  proper 
feeds  are  used  and  sufficient  nutrients 
are  provided.  A  thousand-pound  cow 
for  maintenance  ro(|uires  seven-tonths 
pounds  of  protein  and  7i22.">  pounds  of 
carbohydrate  equivalent.  Now  a  ration 
ought  to  be  supplied  that  will  furnish 
three  or  four  times  tho.se  amounts  for 
building  up  the  animal  rapidly. 

("on-  Carhohy- 
cen-  drate 
t  rates  eguiv- 
protein  alent 
•ton  lbs.  rolled  barley    ...    27.0  211.2 

:<00  lbs.  rolled  oats   28.2  1S1.8 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran   12. r,         48. 4 

50  lbs.  soybean  meal  ..  l.'i.3  27.6 
50  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal.     15.1  2.S.8 

SOO  98.1  492.8 

BALANCED  RATION 

4  lbs.  .salt. 
8  Ills,  steamed  bone 
meal. 

1 6  lbs.  above  mixture  ..      l.tHi  fl.S.'ifi 

2."i  lbs  silage  15         :f  is 

15  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  4<),-,  1.695 

8  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp.        .47  5.44 


Total  nutrients...      3.075  20.171 

The  lation  given  supplies  about  the 
excess  of  nutiients  needed  to  build  up 
a  cow  rapidly  while  dry.  As  the  pe- 
riod of  pregnancy  advance.s  and  tho  foe- 
tus grows  larger  and  the  tissues  of  the 
udder  commence  to  enlarge  it  is  well 
to  supply  more  protein.  During  the  two 
weeks  prior  to  freshening  it  is  well  to 
change  the  giain  mixture  to  one  con- 
sisting of  e<iual  parts  of  bran,  rolled 
(>ats  and  one-half  part  of  linseed  meal. 
This  change  also  eliminates  the  barley 
v^lli<•h  is  boating,  and  tends  to  cause 
caking  of  the  udder. 

A  cow  can  be  started  on  8  to  10 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  and  the  amount 
giadu.tlly  increased,  so  that  at  the  enri 
of  three  weeks  she  is  on  full  feed,  con- 
suming 15  to  20  pounds  per  day.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  she  does  not 
go  off  feed  and  is  kept  just  a  little  hun- 
gry, as  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  animal 
hack  on  fee/I  when  not  stimulated  by 
milk  production. 

AVhen  a  cow  starts  to  make  up  an 
uddei-  it  is  a  good  plan  to  massage  the 
udder  gently  once  or  twice  a  dav.  as 
this  tends  to  relieve  the  congestion  in 
the  circulation  and  to  prevent  caking. 
At  this  time  the.  instinct  of  motherhood 
is  strong  with  tho  cow.  therefore  this  is 
the  best  time  for  the  caretaker  to  make 
friends  with  her. 

Calving  lime  is  a  critical  period  and 
too  great  care  cannot  be  tiiken  to  se/- 
that  the  cow  is  in  a  quiet,  well-bedded 
maternity  pen  or  shed  at  this  time  and 
well  cared  for.  Jf  the  weather  Is  at  all 
cold  If  IS  a  good  policy  to  Uike  the  chill 
off  the  water  and  the  feed  and  to 
blanket  the  cow.  There  .seems  to  be  less 
difficulty  if  the  calf  is  taken  away  in 
about  twelve  hours  after  it  ha.s  been 
allowed  to  suck  once  or  twice.  The  cow 
forgets  the  calf  easier  and  settles  down 
to  business  and  the  calf  is  easier  to 
teach  to  drink. 


F ogt's  Fruit  Growing 
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his  tree.s  clean,  no  matter  what  It  costs, 
but  not  to  waste  money  by  spraying 
any  more  than  is  nece.s.sary.  The  usu- 
al dormant  spray  of  Bordeaux,  with 
lime-sulphur  in  the  spring,  is  the  reg- 
ular program. 

The  fourth  essential  is  Irrigation. 
"I'lenty  of  water"  is  Vogt's  moilo.  but 
that  does  not  mean  too  much  w;iter. 
He  judges  water  requirements,  not  by 
the  appearance  of  his  trees  and  vine.s  - 
because  when  a  plant  shows  it  is  suf- 
fering for  water  it  ma,\-  be  too  late  to 
prevent  damage — but  by  consistent  "use 
of  the  soil  augui'. 

His  .soil  is  an  easily-worked  sandy 
loam — the  kind  that  indicates  moisture 
conditions  most  easily— and  during  the 
irrigating  .season.  Vogt  is  cuie  of  ihe 
busiest  borers  of  holes  in  the  entire 
counl.v  !  But  he  doesn't  gue.ss;  he 
knows. 

Finally,  we  come  to  cultivation  and 
this  is  where  Vogt  takes  Issue  with 
some  of  his  neighbors.  For  he  be- 
lieves in  thorough  deep  tillage,  and  has 
not  feare<i  to  back  iiis  tlK-ories  by 
actual  practice. 

He  has  a  xmall,  wheel-ljiie  tractor 
of  the  kltid   iCiinthiiinl  nti    t'lt/ir  Id) 


tfie  hundred^(md'(k6 
INJURIES 

Covys — and  other  livestock — are  con- 
stantly receiving  external  injuriis.  To 
keep  these  hurts  from  becoming  seri- 
ous apply  Bag  Balm  promptly.  This 
great  healing  ointment  cleanses  ar.i 
protects  the  wound,  stimulates  circula- 
tion and  restores  the  injured  tissues. 

Injuries  to  the  udder  and  teats  of  your  cows 
are  especially  dangerous  because  of  tVirir  ef- 
fect on  the  mtlli-ftow  and  the  possibility  of 
permanent  congestion  of  improperly  healed 
tissues.  Bag  Balm  heals  and  restores  the 
normal  cell-structure. 

Use  Bae  Balm  for  any  cut,  scratch,  chaps, 
t}rui6ee.  inflammation— also  to  reduce  Calced 
Bag  or  in  treating  Bunches  ;and  Cow  Pox. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed  deal-  ' 
ere,  general  stores  and  druggists.    Write  us 
for  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


I  -r^9»*-r_ — 1. 

;         FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE  1 

;  Dairy  Aisacutisa  Ca.,  LysaaavUls,  Vl  { 

■  Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm  • 

•  My  name   1 

I  Address    { 

{  Daaler'a   nania   I 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Wholesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kara 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 


Rhubarb  Experts 

Distributing  Valuable 
Catalogue 

Also  Includes  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries  and  Seeds 

It  is  now  more  than  20  years 
since  J.  B.  Wagner,  of  Pa^dena, 
California,  first  began  experiment- 
ing with  Rhubarb  development — 
with  the  result  that  the  remarkable 
strains  which  he  originated  are  de- 
manded by  well-posted  growers  the 
country  over.  In  fact,  instances 
are  not  uncommon  where  growers 
have  netted  returns  as  high  as  $1000 
an  acre  from  his  Giant  Winter  and 
Panama  strains. 

The  Nurseries  which  Mr.  Wagner 
founded  are  issuing  a  catalog  of 
Rhubarb,  Berries,  Small  Fruits  and 
Seeds  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  everyone  who  grows  fruit,  ber- 
ries and  vegetables,  either  for  his 
own  talile  or  for  th«  market. 

Prepared  as  it  is  by  specialislB 
in  these  lines,  this  catalog  is  prac- 
tically a  text  and  reference  book 
on  these  subjects.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  every 
reader  of  this  publication  may  ob- 
tain a  copy  absolutely  free  bv  sim- 
ply writing  to  the  WAGNER  NUR- 
SERIES, Dept.  O.  2491  E.  Colorado 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


FORCING  CHUCKS 
TO  SLEEP 

ACC<>Rt>INl!    TO    STEVE'S    SI. RET  (■■DHC- 
1N<;     SYSTEM.     BOOKLET,  »1. 

STEVE'S  BROILER  RAISING 

SERVICE 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FEBRUARY.  24,  1924 


A  New       h.p.  Engine — An  Improved 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
Built  for  WESTERN  Use 


Never  before  has  the  Western  farmer  been  offered  such  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  small  engine!  An  engine  with  Bosch 
high-tension  magneto  ignition  (guaranteed  in  writing  for  one 
year),  Bosch  spark  plug,  enclosed  crankcase  for  protection 
from  sand  and  dust,  removable  cylinder  that  doubles  life  of 
the  engine,  efficient  gasoline  mixer,  and  replaceable  parts 
throughout.  A  dependable,  sturdy  engine,  of  practically  unlim- 
ited usefulness.  An  engine  so  designed  and  built  that  it  can 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time — providing  economical  power 
for  years  and  years. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  near  you  understands 
your  local  power  requirements.  You'll  find  it  to  your  advan- 
tage to  talk  to  him  about  this  New  McCormick-Deering  IV-j 
h.p.  Engine.  Buy  it  on  a  basis  of  many  years'  service — it  will 
justify  your  faith. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 


( I ncorporated ) 


201  Potrero  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


734  Lawrence  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


FARM  OFFER 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railwajr  olTcre  you  a  Farm  Home  in  Western  Canada  on  a  New  Plan 
of  Easy  Payment.  This  makes  il  ixjssilile  to  own  a  farm  home  without  taking  all  profits  to 
meet  i>ayments  and  leaves  a  surplus  for  comforts  and  enjoyments. 

PAYMENTS  EXTENDED  OVER  3S  YEARS- 

FIRST  YEAR  FREE  USE  OF  LAND 

Under  this  plan  all  you  pny  down  is  "%  of  the  purchase  price — One 
year's  free  use  oC  the  land  wilhout  any  interest.  The  balance  of  principal 
and  interest  will  be  amortized  on  an  easy  payment  pkin  of  34  equal,  annual 
payments  which  makes  the  second  payr.icnt  fall  due  two  years  after  the 
purchase  of  theland,  which  is  (i;:ured  on  the  basis  of  7^  including  principal 
and  interest)  of  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  For  example,  on  a  pur- 
chase of  160  acres  costing  say,  $3,000,  the  down  payment  will  be  $2 10  and  the  annual  payments, 
commencing  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  will  be  $195.30.  At  the  end  of  35  years  you  will 
get  clear  title  to  the  land — unless,  of  course,  you  wish  to  pay  sooner,  which  is  your  privilege. 

CANADA'S  1923  CROPS  BEAT  ALL  RECORDS 

In  1923  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada  exceeded  the  1922  crop  by  almost  100.000,000  bushels.  In 
Alberta  the  averase  yield  was  26.5  bushels  per  acre  aud  there  were  many  inJiviclii;il  cases  where 
yields  of  50,  60.  75  and  80  bu'^hels  were  returned.  Otiier  crops  showed  a  rorresponding  increase 
ovpf  previous  years  with  equally  ImkIi  yields.  These  enormous  yields  on  modi-rate  priced  land  even 
at  average  pric~3  for  farm  pro<Jucts  have  placed  maay  farmers  on   he  liighroad  to  success. 


NO  TAXES  ON  IMPROVEMENTS 

Taxes  are  moderate  and  ihere  arc  no  taxes  on 
livestock  buildioRs,  improvements,  implementa 
or  personal  effetta.  Goofl  markets,  modern 
schools,  roads,  churches,  fimusements  make  farm 
hte  in  Western  Canada  doalrBble  and  attractive. 

Irrigated  lands  in  Southern  Alberta  are  also 
for  sale  upon  the  >)amc  amortization  terms  as  our 
other  farm  lands.  Unfailini;  water  aupply, 
administered  under  Government  direction.  i''uli 
details  on  application. 


TOU  CANNOT  BUT  XTNTVL  TOU 
INVESTIGATE 

Yoti  must  Inspect  the  land  before  bnylQK  In 
order  to  judge  its  fertility.  Si>^i:ial  inRpectloo 
trips  from  points  Chicago  and  Weit  will  leave 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month. 
Sinsle  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip.  Let  us 
arrange  details.  Send  for  complete  information 
on  this  new  and  ainazing  plan.  These  terms  arc 
so  ea^y  that  you  can  own  youv  own  farm  borne — 
instead  of  rentinc. 


MIT  TnARIUTAlU  supebintendent  op  colonization 
•   ^*    AuVmH  AVili)    0«pt.  2252,  Canadian  Pacifie  Railway  D«pot,  Winnipeg 


TO 


3m 


**For  longer 
mnd  bmtter  Mer- 

Top  St  me  I 
Fence  Poete" 


IT*LL  pay  you  to  find  out  right  now  how  much  money  I 
can  lavc  you  on  Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts  and  H-B 
farm  fence.     Get  my  Spring  pricci  now,  and  you'll  tec  that 
I'm  giving  real  bargaini  in  fencing.    ^  f^y  t^'  /^''K^'^ 
give  your  order  my  personal  attention.     Prompt  deliv- 
ery; no  fun,  no  trouble,  no  extras.  Write 
today  for  my  Free  fence  catalog, 
And  low  Spring  prices 

HARRY  BAYLIES 

(31  Pacific  Finance  Buildinj 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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not  distantly  related  to  the  well- 
known  flivver,  and  says  that  in 
this  sandy  soil  ,  it  has  proved  more 
economical  than  exi)ensive  machines, 
because  the  sand  soon  cau.ses  havoc 
anyway  and  cheap  replacement  of  parts 
is  of  mure  importance  than  greater 
power.  Special,  pointed  "pouters" 
provide  better  traction  and  increase 
the  pull  for  deep  cultivation. 

SUBSOILING  DONJO  REGUI.ART-Y 

After  the  first  irrigation,  the  orch- 
ards are  slirred  up  with  a  spring  tooth 
harrow.  The  next  cultivation  is  done 
with  a  chisel.  A  single-standard  sub- 
soiler  is  used  in  one  direction  in  the 
fall  and  the  following  .vear  is  run 
crosswise.  Then  the  subsoiling  is 
omitted  one  year  and  the  process  re- 
peated the  next  two  years. 

The  same  method  is  followed  in  the 
vineyards.  Vogt  has  what  has  been 
described  as  the  heaviest  yielding 
Mala,!?a  vineyard  in  the  county.  He 
has  fertilized  with  sheep  manure,  about 
one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  each 
year.  His  malagas  last  year  yielded 
sixteen  tons  of  number  ones,  accepted 
at  the  packing  house,  and  have  aver- 
aged fifteen  tons  per  acre  for  three 
consecutive  years! 

A  remarkable  system  of  irrigation, 
patterned  after  the  underground,  ce- 
ment pipe  system  used  in  citrus  groves, 
etuibles  \'ogt  to  water  his  vineyards 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  There  is  a  stand- 
pipe  for  each  row,  located  near  the 
center  of  the  tract,  and  opening  both 
ways.  By  means  of  surface  dividers, 
a  flow  of  1000  gallons  per  minute  is 
cut  into  100  streams.  The  water  is 
allowed  to  run  continuously  until  the 
irrigation  is  completed  and  frequently 
runs  all  night  without  attention. 

Water  is  secured  from  a  sixty-foot 
well  equipped  with  an  electric 'motor, 
and  with  the  pump  running  as  long  as 
140  hours  at  a  stretch,  there  has  been 
no  diminution  of  flow  or  noticeable 
lowering  of  the  water  level,  according 
to  the  owner. 

One  outstanding  accomplishment  on 
the  Vogt  ranch  is  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  mealy  bug,  this  pest  having 
.seriously  affected  no  less  than  300 
vines.  At  the  expense  of  no  end  of 
hard  work,  and  at  considerable  cost. 
Vogt  succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  "sick"  vines  to  six  within  the 
short  space  of  two  seasons.  This  was 
accomplished  by  removing  all  the  old 
bark  and  spraying  with  miscible  oil. 

"True."  admitted  the  owner.  "This 
meant  an  almost  prohibitive  cost  per 
vine  for  those  treated,  but  it  was  nece:^- 
sary  and  I  think  entirely  justified  in 
order  to  prevent  spread  of  the  pest  to 
other  vines.  Instead  of  suffering  in- 
creasing Infestation,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  growers,  I  have  practically  elini- 
inatod   this  trouble." 

Sulphuring  tor  mildew  control  is 
resorted  to  when  necessary  and  Vogt 
believes  proper  use  of  this  material 
will  control  this  di.^ease,  this  ranch 
having  been  practically  free  from  mil- 
dew this  year  as  well  as  previously. 


For  irrigating  the  orchards,  banin 
checks  are  thrown  up  with  the  tractor, 
using  a  "\'"  type  ridging  machine, 
dates  are  made  with  a  horse  and 
rotary,  self-dumping  scrai)pr.  In  order 
to  facilitate  preparation  for  irrigation, 
Vogt  has  "flagged."  with  bands  of 
whitewash,  the  trees  which  indicate  lo- 
cation of  ditches. 

By  showing  his  tiTJctor  driver  a  map 
of  the  block,  the  owner  c:in  indicate 
without  personally  going  over  the  orch- 
ard, the  points  at  which  turns  are  to 
be  made,  or  ditches  constructed.  Often 
this  obviates  the  necessity  for  cover- 
ing the  same  ground  twice. 

F'robably  no  sixty -acre  fruit  ranch 
has  more  complete  equipment.  "But," 
the  owner  observes.  "I  know  of  no 
more  justiffable  investment  than 
spending  several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  proper  implements.  tools  and 
equipment.  I'nder  present  labor  con- 
ditions, the  economy  of  time  alone  ia 
sufficient  to  cover  interest  and  de- 
preciation, not  to  mention  the  valua 
of  being  able  to  do  things  properly 
and  on  time.  I  don't  believe  it  pays 
to  try  to  get  by  with  inefficent  tools. 
But  it  would  be  equally  as  foolish  to 
buy  a  lot  of  expensive  stuff  and  then 
fail  to  take  proper  care  of  It." 

So  muc+i  for  Vogt's  methods.  He  in 
neither  a  farmer  nor  a  Califomian  by 
birth,  but  has  adopted  both  his  pro- 
fession and  his  present  home  State 
for  the  love  of  them.  He  was  raised 
in  the  intermountain  country  and  en- 
gaged in  the  meat  packing  Viuslnesn 
there,  but  had  an  inherent  love  of 
growing  things  and  therefore,  by  the 
natural  law  of  gravitation,  arrived 
finally  on  a  California  farm. 

BELIEVES   IN  CO-OPEUATION 

For  several  years  he  tried  fruit 
growing  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but 
although  he  profited  .by  buying  and 
selling  ranches  there,  did  not  feel  really 
.satisfied  until  he  acquired  his  present 
acreage. 

*I  believe  in  Merced  County."  he 
con<luded,  "and  also  In  co-operativo 
marketing  and  the  farm  bureau.  My 
canning  peai-hes  are  sold  through  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association, 
my  raisins  through  the  Sun  Maid  and 
my  fresh  fruit  through  the  California. 
Fruit  Exchange.  I  am  not  discouraged 
bv  recent  marketing  difficulties. 
Everything  is  going  to  come  out  all 
right.  We  have  to  take  the  lean  along 
with  the  fat." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  work 
of  U'e  county  .igents?" 

"Finest  fellows  in  the  world."  he 
replied  with  characteristic,  smiling  en- 
thusiasm. "Not  half  appreci.ited, 
either.  Instead  of  finding  fault  we 
ought  all  to  co-operate  with  those  fel- 
lows in  every  possible  wa.v." 

From  which,  recalling  the  suggestion 
that  had  sent  us  to  Vogt's  place.  w« 
concluded  we  had  uncovered  a  real  c.'use 
of  mutual  admiration. 

"But  we  do  have  some  great  argu- 
ments." both  rancher  and  farm  n'l-.  is.  r 
confided  to  your  correspondent 


Fighting  Frost  With  Water  Sprinklers 


Spring  Bargaine  in  Reel 
Top  Steel  Fence  Foetm 
and  H-B  Farm  Fencing 
Write  for  your  copy  today 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

OX'KRHE.AD  irrigation  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  furrow  irrigation  as 
a  means  of  wetting  the  soil.  'While  it 
is  not  practical  on  a  large  .scale,  there 
are  ma'nv  small  citrus  and  avocado 
groves  which  have  been  overhead  irri- 
gated with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  question  often  has  been  asked  as 
to  the  practicabilit.v  of  using  sprinklers 
on  cold  nig'hts  to  prevent  frost  injury. 
This  season  an  opportunity  was  gixen 
to  try  out  this  method  under  most  fa- 
\or>able  conditions. 

.\  •number  of  growers  ran  their 
spiinklers  on  New  Year's  night,  with 
the  result  that  the  fruit  was  protected. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the 
liees  suffered  damage  from  breakage, 
due  to  the  heavy  load  of  Ice  which 
formed  on  them. 

The  changing  of  water  to  ice  liberates 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  which  protects 
the  fruit,  even  though  it  is  solidly  en- 
cased in  ice.  The  appearance  of  sprink- 
led groves  in  the  morning  <'ertainlv  is 
pictures(iup.  When  the  limbs  all  freeze 
together  they  support  pa<h  other,  but 
when  melting  starts  large  masses  of  ice 
from  the  upper  limbs  crash  down  on 
the  lower  limbs.  which  already  are 
loaded  to  the  limit,  and  serious  break- 
age results.  This  damnge  is  minimized 
where  the  trees  are  well  propped. 

Once  the  sprinklers  are  started  they 
must  be  kept  going  as  long  as  the  cold 
lasts.  In  case  the  soil  alread.v  is  wet 
there  is  danger  of  overirrigation, 
which  on  light  soils  washes  away  avail- 
.ible  nitrates  and  on  heavy  soils  results 
in  water-logging  the  ground;  with  in- 
jurious results. 

In  the  case  Of  avocados  this  method 
of  frosi  protection  is  of  little  if  any 
\alue,  liecaii.se  avocado  wood  is  very 
.soft  and  brittle  and  the  resultant  break- 
age is  too  great. 

The  results  of  this  season's  tests  indi- 


cate that  on  light,  well  drained  soil 
which  is  in  need  of  Irrigation  and  where 
citrus  trees  are  well  propped,  that  over- 
head sprinkling  will  save  the  crop.  Un- 
der any  other  conditions  this  method 
is  questionable — to  say  the  least. 


Planting  "Pie  Timber" 

ALMOST  everybody  who  has  a  few 
square  yards  of  ground  to  spare 
could  have  an  abundance  of  delicious 
"pie  timber"  during  the  winter  or 
early  spring  months,  when  fresh  fruit 
is  unavailable,  b.v  setting  out  a  few 
rhubarb  plants.  The  fact  that  few  per- 
sons have  made  this  very  [irofitabia 
pie  provision  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  the  average  individual  is  not 
living  up  to  his  opportunities. 

If  everyone  knew  how  easy  It  is  !■> 
grow  rhubarb  and  what  a  vast  Improve, 
ment  new  \  arieties  are  over  the  cointmei 
kind,  few  homes  would  be  without  Ihii 
healthful.  whole>ome  vegetable — or  n 
it  a  fruit?  Like  the  strawberry,  rhu- 
barb grows  like  a  vegetable  and  im 
eatMi  like  a  fruit. 

"The  new  varieties  of  winter  r!'  ^ 
start  to  grow   vigorousl.v  in  O'  ' 
in  Southern  C.illfornia  frost-frc. 
— and  produce  stalks  continually  uth 
common   varieties  make  their  appear- 
ance six  nu)nths  later."  points  out  .1.  I: 
Wagner,    the    veteran    Pasadena  nur- 
seryman who  originated  many  of  the 
improved  varieties  of  rhubarb. 

This  Huthorily  advises  thai  nhub.irh 
seeds    or    seedlings    be    never  pl.intel 
when   subdivisions  are  obtalniil''  ' 
cause   the    former   deteriorate  i 
It   is  essenti.il   to  fertilize  the  l 
heavily  and  Irrigate  thorouehlv.  also  w>\ 
to  cover  the  crown  of  the  newly  set 
plants    more  than   one-half  In.-h  deep. 
Stable  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
the  best  rhubarb  fertilizers. 


Carlsbad  Believes  Avocados  Good — Plants  Them 


AHL.SBAI>  avocado  orchard- 
,  l8t8  are  grood  Ico-operators 
and  already  have  organized 
a  local  association,  for  pure- 
ly educational  purposes — an 
avocado  grower  soon  finds 
he  has  much  to  learn.  J.  R. 
Newt>erry  is  president  of  the 
society,  but  is  not  growing 
avocados  commercially. 

"I  raise  avocados  because  I  love 
them,"  explained  Newberry,  "and  be- 
cause I  enjoy  working  with  avocado 
trees.  The  first  time  I  tasted  avocados 
I  ate  eight  of  them.  That  was  down  in 
Mexico,  where  avocados  grow  wild.  The 
natives  use  them  for  all  sorts  of  food 
purposes  and  In  other  ways — they  even 
grease  their  wagons  with  some  of  the 
oilier  varieties." 

Newberry,  who  has  been  selling  fruit 
for  45  years,  sees  a  great  future  for 
Ihe  avocado.  He  started  the  first 
chain  grocery  stores  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  at  one  time  managed  63 
of  them. 

"Avocado  growers  should  pay  more 
attention  to  marketing  their  crop,"  de- 
clared Newberry.  "This  end  of  the 
business  can  be  managed  successfully 
only  by  co-operation.  We  need  more 
intelligent  dealei-s  too,  who  will  tell 
customers  Just  when  an  avocado  is  In 
proper  condition  to  eat.  Almost  every- 
body likes  the  fruit  when  it  has  been 
properly  ripened. 

"The  local  market.  If  properly  sup- 
plied, will  take  care  of  our  total  out- 
put for  years  to  come.  If  EUutern  visi- 
tors are  given  a  taste  of  this  incom- 
parable fruit  they  will  create  a  demand 
for  It  when  they  return  home,  which 
will  take  care  of  future  markets." 

A.  R.  RIdeout,  Whittler  orchardist 
and  nurseryman,  agrees  with  New- 
berry about  the  necesiilty  of  co-opera- 


JVater  Brings  JVater  Pears 

INTELLIGENT  observers  believe  that  Northern  San 
Diego  County  is  on  the  verge  of  great  agricultural^ 
development,  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  extensive 
irrigation  enterprises.  Because  of  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  avocado — 'water  pear,"  the  Mexicans  call  it — 
seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
farming  industry  of  this  section. — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


vision  to  see  the  posaiUllities  of  the 
industry. 

It  has  l>een  long  recognized  that  San 
Diego's  north  coadt  country  lacked  only 
water  to  make  it  a  tropical  fruit 
growing  center.  The  climate  is  said 
to  be  the  mildest,  most  equable  in  the 
United  States;  the  soil  is  mostly  free 
from  rocks,  adobe  alkali  and  hardpan 
and  the  location  contiguous  to  the 
ocean.  State  highway  and  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  as  well  as  convenient  to  two 
Important  markets. 

Water  now  is  available  in  large 
(luantities,  due  to  the  recent  comple- 
tion of  extensive  irrigation  projects. 
Three  thousand  acres  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Carlsbad,  where  land  ready 
for  planting  Is  priced  at  SAOO  to  (750 
per  acre,  can  be  watered  t..^m  the  San 
Luis  River. 

The  water  is  pumped  into  settling 
tanks  and  from  thence  into  a  7,000.000 
gallon  reservoir  five  miles  distant.  A 
second  reservoir  holding  3,000,000  gal- 
lons 'is  lopated  only  three  miles  from 
Carlsbad.  A  third  reservoir — finished 
only  last  May — holds  750,000  gallons 
and  supplies  some  fine,  high  land  two 
miles  out.  The  water  costs  60  cents 
per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Until  their  avocado  trees  come  Into 
bearing  the  Carlsbad  ranchers  expect 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling  by  growing 
early  vegetables  for  the  I^s  Angeles 
market.  This  region  already  Is  known 
as  the  greatest  winter  garden  district 
in  California.  Over  200  carloads  of 
peas  have  been  shipped  out  in  a  single 
season.  The  aphis,  however,  has  be- 
come such  a  pest  that  the  pea  acreage 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

Early  potatoes,  string  beans  and 
other  vegetables  are  grown  very  suc- 
cessfully and  sometimes  bring  fabulous 
prices,  such  as  $9  a  bushel  for  pota- 


lUiiatrating  early  fruiting  ten- 
dency ^of  the  Lyon,  an  advan- 
tage offset  by  certain  defects. 


lion  and  the  importance  of  building 
up  a  home  market. 

"I  became  tired  of  waiting  foe  thfe 
Oalifomla  Avocado  Association  to 
market  our  fruit"  related  Rideout, 
"therefore  I  decided  to  see  what  I 
could  do  toward  selling  avocados.  I 
left  fruit  with  dealers  from  Long  Beach 
to  Pasadena,  telling  them  what  price 
to  charge.  In  this  way  a  good  local 
avocado  trade  was  built  up.  It  takes 
a  man  two  days  to  supply  our  dealers. 

BETTER   PRICES  SECURED 

"We  pay  25  cents  a  pound  for  Oan- 
tlcrs  and  sell  them  for  30  cents.  This 
gives  growers  |7.60  per  lug  box.  com- 
pared to  )4.60.  the  price  which  deal- 
ers had  been  paying.'' 

This  extra  $3  a  box  looks  good  to 
the  orchardlsts,  who  are  correspond- 
ingly grateful  to  the  industrious  Ride- 
out.  Florida  avocado  gi-owers  are  paid 
IS  to  13.60  per  t>ox  by  packers,  who 
receive  $6  to  $7. 

"The  Lyon's  slender  habit  of  growth 
is  reslly     an     advantage,"  explained 


Rideout.  referring  to  his  favorite  va- 
riety, "because  it  makes  possible  the 
planting  of  300  trees  to  the  -acre,  set- 
ting them  eight  feet  apart  In  rows  a 
rod  apart.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  tree 
in  its  third  year,  bearing  76  large 
fruits.  If  your  trees  averaged  80  fruits 
each  and  they  sold  at  only  26  cents 
each,  what  do  you  suppose  you  would 
get  for  the  crop  from  your  ten -acre 
grove?  tSOjOOO." 


After  hearinK  such  talk  as  this, 
sampling  the  wonderful  fruit  and  see- 
ing the  tropical  avocado  trees,  with 
their  glossy,  green  leaves  and  great, 
heavy  fruits,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
persons  get  the  "avocado  fever"?  Poor 
"suckers"  from  the  city  are  not  the 
ones  who  succumb  most  readily  to  the 
germs  of  this  delightful  disease,  but 
successful  orchardlsts  and  big  busi- 
ness men,  who    have    the  necessary 


toes.  Vegetables  ripen  every  month  in 
the  year,  turning  topsy-turvy  our  ideas 
as  to  when  certain  crops  are  season- 
able. Because  of  lack  of  killing  frosts 
tomato  vines  sometimes  live  from  year 
to  year,  while  castor  bean  plants  make 
good  sized  trees. 

But  to  return  to  the  avocado  Indus- 
try. The  Carlsbad  growers  meet  once 
a  month  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
tell  each  other  what  they  have  learned 
about  this  interesting  fruit.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  the  California 
Avocado  Association  turns  over  their 
members'  fruit  to  a  single  dealer  and 
with  other  features  of  the  management, 
they  are  forming  a  new  association. 

Seventy-five  members  already  have 
been  secured,  forty  at  Carlsbad  and 
most  of  the  others  from  around  Whit- 
tier.  The  membership  fee  is  $3,  and 
selling  fruit  will  be  the  main  business 
of  the  new  organization. 

Meanwhile,  many  outsiders  are  sit- 
ting tight  and  making  ready  to  get 
Into  the  avocado  game  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficient trees  for  planting  are  avallnhle. 


0 

Original  Orange  Growing  Methods  Are  Successful 


I  VBRYHODY  likes  to  nee  a  good 
fight-  Some  persons  prefer  a 
place  at  the  pugilistic  ring- 
side, others  get  a  great  "kick" 
out  of  seeJng  cats  and  dogs 
try  to  chew  each  other  up. 
while  still  others  enjoy  watch- 
ing a  mere  man  overcome  the 
forces  of  nature,  while  strug- 
gling ugalnst  serious  handicaps. 

James  Fisher,  erstwhile  blacksmith, 
but  now  a  successful  orange  grower  at 
Monrovia  (l>08  Angeles  County),  took 
part  In  the  kind  of  a  contest  last  de- 
scribed, coming  out  first  best.  The 
medals  he  won  are  of  the  circular  silver 
variety,  of  which  he  has  quite  an  ex- 
tensive collection,  each  t>earing  the  U. 
S.  Mint  stamp. 

The  handicap  against  which  he  la- 
bored were  age  and  Inexperience.  True, 
he  knew  the  difference  between  an 
orange  and  a  banana,  but  his  work  at 
forge  and  anvil  was  about  as  far  re- 
nioved  from  fruit  growing  as  writing 
this  article  Is  from  making  lielp  ferti- 
lizer. Fisher  acquired  the.  orchard  In 
order  to  give  It  as  a  wedding  present  to 
his  son.  The  latter,  however,  traded 
it  for  residence  property  In  an  Eastern 
city,  where  he  went  Into  business  with 
his  wife's  folks. 

After  operating  the  orchard  a  half 


Tends  Six- Acre  Grove  by  Hand 

JAMES  FISHER,  expert  horse-shoer,  grew  tired  of 
supporting  a  citrus  orchard  by  manicuring  equine 
hoofs.  Therefore,  one  fine  day  he  hung  up  the  black- 
smith's ^pron,  grabbed  a  hoe  and  tried  his  hand  at  hor- 
ticulture. In  this  new  work  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful,  although  some  of  his  methods  are  contrary 
to  established  practices. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


method,"  replied  the  experimental  or- 
chardlst. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  go- 
ing to  lake  care  of  a  four-acre  grove 
by  hand?"  incredulously"  returned  tht? 
friend- 

"I  certainly  do,"  affirmed  Fisher. 
"What's  the  use  of  supporting  a  team 
of  horses  and  then  using  them  to  tear 
down  the  basins  that  take  so  much 
work  to  build  up  every  year?  Further- 
more, it  isn't  good  for  the  ground  to  be 
all  ripped  to  pieces  every  year.  Expos- 
ing it  to  the  sun  and  air  seems  to 
burn  the  life  out  of  It.  Plowing  also 
dlsturt>s  the  feeder  roots  of  the  trees." 


Soil  fertility  la  maintained  by  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  dairy  manure.  25 
tons  per  acre  at  $3.50  a  ton,  two  years 
out  of  thiee.  This  barnyard  fertilizer 
contains  more  or  less  weed  seed,  which 
fouls  the  land,  causing  much  extra 
work  to  keep  It  clean.  "Why  not  use 
chemicals.  Instead  of  manure,"  Fisher 
was  asked. 

"Because  animal  fertilizer  contains 
certain  properties  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  ground  In  good  condition," 
he  replied. 

The  ground  Is  Irrigated  by,  running 
a  tin  pipe  line  down  the  ridge  and 
turning  it  to  either  side,  as  needed  to 
cover  the  orchard.  Short,  light  sec- 
tions of  four-inch  pipe  are  used,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  moving  the  pipe  is 
not  heavy.  Each  Joint  rests  upon  a  lug 
box.  Into  one  of  which  the  water  runs 
when  the  pipe  beyond  has  been  re- 
moved. 

"Mayl>e  It's  only  an  "old  woman's  Idea" 
to  prefer  to  have  the  water  flowing 
gently  over  the  top  of  the  box  onto  the 
ground.  Instead  ,of  dropping  directly 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  washine 
the  humus  and  fertility  out  of  the 
gravel,"  confessed  the  aged  orchardlst, 
"but  I've  worked  with  the  ground  until 
I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what  It  likes 
and  Is  good  for  it." 

Water  Is  applied  every  two  monthn 
during  the  growing  season,  the  soil  be- 
ing thoroughly  soaked  down  as  far  an 


terms  are  cash  when  the  fruit  In  taken 
from  the  trees  and  prices  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  idea  of  putting  his  fancy  fruit 
Into  a  pool  and  receiving  no  more  for  It 
than  growers  of  Inferior  orange*  are 
pnld  does  not  appeal  to  Jackson.  Of 
course,  an  effort  Is  made  to  classify  all 
fruit  Into  uniform  grades,  but  this 
growe»-  believes  some  oranges  are  a 
Kood  ^eal  better  than  others,  even  In 
the  snne  grade. 

He  al»o  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  di- 
rectors, themselves  large  producers,  are 
opt  to  give  their  own  fruit  the  ad- 
vantage In  shipping  and  selling.  He 
does  not  know  of  any  case  where  this 
has  been  done,  but  considers  It  only 
human  nature  for  a  man  to  consider  his 
own  interests  first. 

KXCHANOE  DOES  GOOD  WORK 

Jackson  admits  the  Exchange  ha» 
ilone  a  great  '  work  In  advertising  Cali- 
fornia fruit  and  In  taking  the  market- 
ing of  same  out  of  the  hands  of  denl- 
tra  and  putting  It  where  it  belongs — 
with  the  producers.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  Exchange  he  believes  dealers  would 
buy  oranges  at  their  own  low  specula- 
tive prices. 

"Then  Is  It  not  your  duty  to  support 
the  Exchange?"  Jackson  was  asked. 

"I  am  like  the  Catholic  priest."  ha  re- 
plied, ".who  baptized  his  own  baby  first, 
for  fear  the  water  wouldn't  hold  out." 

Despite  advancing  years  and  the 
great  amount  of  hard,  hand  labor  which 
he  performs — also  doing  his  own  cook- 
ing and  housework  during  the  busy  half 
of  the  year— Jackson  extracts  a  grfist 
deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  his  horticul- 
tural life,  being  of  a  happy,  optlmlstio 
disposition.  He  keeps  the  two  acres  of 
residence  grounds  In  front  of  his  or- 
chard In  fine  condition  and  even  painted 
his  large,  two-story  house  recently.  He 
has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
(«unny  Southland  and  is  resignedly  wait- 
ing to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
population  which  is  rolling  in  from  the 
lity  (Ix)B  Angeles)  by  the  sea. 


dozen  years  with  hired  help,  the  village 
blacksmith  decided  he  would  have  to 
give  the  grove  his  personal  attention 
If  It  ever  was  changed  from  a  liability 
Into  an  asset.  Being  a  man  wh«  al- 
ways did  his  own  thinking,  the  new 
orange  grower  attacked  each  orchard- 
ing problem  with  an  open  mind,  unham- 
pered by  precedent  and  the  opinions  of 
others. 

'•l  Just  do  whatever  seems  right  and 
common  sensible,  even  If  It  is  different 
from  my  neighbors'  methods  and  they 
call  me  an  old  fool."  explains  Fisher. 
"I  don't  attempt  to  square  my  work 
by  the  rules  of  science,  but  I  get  re- 
sults, which  Is  what  I  am  working  for." 

HANDLES  SOIL  CAREFULLY 

The  four-acre  orchard  Is  located  on  a 
foothill,  the  ground  sloping  south,  east 
11  nd  west,  like  a  hog's  back.  The  soil  Is 
gravelly  granite  and  requires  careful 
handling  to  conserve  fertility  and  mois- 
ture. For  several  years  the  ground  was 
plowed  and  cultivated  In  the  usual 
way,  basins  being  thrown  up  around 
each  tree  to  catch  and  hold  the  Irriga- 
tion water. 

Then  one  day  Fisher  astonished  neigh- 
bors by  selling  his  team  and  imple- 
ments, reserving  only  shovel  and  hoe. 

"Oolng  to  buy  a  tractor?"  Inquired  a 
curious  friend. 

"No — going    til    trv    tho  'armstrong' 


A  perfect  specimen  of 
Washington  Navel, 
leading  orange  variety 
of  Caiifomia.  Fisher's 
hand-tended  orchard 
produces  high  quality 
fruit,  for  which  buy- 
ers pay  attractive 
prices. 


Although  Fisher  has  reached  the  age 
of  three-score-and-ten  and  all  his  life 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  hard,  heavy 
work,  he  keeps  not  only  his  four-acre 
grove,  but  another  of  two  acres  be- 
longing to  his  daughter  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  entirely  by  hand.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  his 
ti-ees.  indicating  that  the  orchard  work 
i«  not  an  excessive  burden. 


the  rooU  extend.  A  few  heavy  irriga- 
tions are  preferred  to  several  light  ones. 

The  trees  themselves  are  given  prac- 
tically no  attention,  besides  an  annual 
fumigation  for  scale.  The  limbs  when 
loaded  with  fruit  nearly  touch  the 
ground,  and  in  many  places  reach  those 
of  adjoining  trees,  furnishing  another 
reason  why  team  or  tractor  cultivation 
Is  impractical. 

The.  exact  age  of  the  trees  Is  un- 
known, but  probably  Is  not  far  from 
that  of  maximum  production,  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  yields  secured  by  Fisher  s  hand 
manicure"  method  of  orcharding  aver- 
age better  than  1000  l^xes  per  acre. 
This  constitutes  ample  "proof  of  his 
orange  padding,"  since  the  results  com- 
imre  very  favorably  with  those  obtained 
by  other  orchardlsts.' 

Years  ago  Jiickson  Joined  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  EStchange,  but 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  price  re- 
ceived for  his  frutt— «0  cents  a  box- 
that  he  withdrew  and  since  has  sold  his 
oranges   to   Independent  dealers.  The 


The  Fisher  grove  is  lo- 
cated in  the  thermal 
belt,  rlose  to  the  Sierra 
Madre  M  ountains. 
When  frost  cuts  Jhe 
orange  crop  short  and 
prices  soar,  the  owntr 
of  these  trees  makes  a 
"killing." 


Profitable  Olive  Crop 

THE  1921  crop  from  W.  H.  Whit- 
nack's  seven -acre  grove  of  Sevel- 
lano  olives  near  Coming  (Tehama  i 
was  sold  for  $4200.  There  were  14 
tons  and  the  price  received  was  ItOO 
a  ton.  There  are  In  the  orchard  €00 
trees,  each  of  which  bore  a  $7  crop  on 
an  average. 

The  cost  of  picking  the  fruit  wu 
}420;  Irrigation,  »70;  cultU-atlon,  1100 
hlr«d  help  (one  man),  1600:  other  e» 
penses.  ISO;  total,  $>20. 

There  Is  an  eight -acre  grova  o 
other  fruit  on  Whitnack's  15-acre  pli 
but  the  entire  receipts  from  this  mix 
orchard  was  only  1400.  , 
Four  years  ago  Whitnack  tradM 
Canadian  land  valued  at  llt.OOO  fo* 
his  California  fruit  ranch,  with  wnlel 
he  Is  much  pleased. 


Gaining  Health  and  Independence  on  One  Acre 


BY  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


1KB  many  other  would-be 
farmers,  L.  W.  Fike  thought  a 
one-acre  tract  was  too  small 
to  support  a  family.  However, 
he  was  financially  unable  to 
purchase  and  improve  a  larger 
place,  therefore  —  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  "trj-  anything  once" — bought 
one  acre  of  land  In  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  near  Owensmouth,  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  went  to  work. 
A  siege  of  "flu"  five  years  ago  had 


places,  without  experience,  little  capital 
and  physical  strength,  have  In  one  year 
made  a  better  showing? 

As  in  most  cases  of  conspicuous 
success,  a  competent  wife  played  an 
important  part  in  Fike's  achievement. 
"I'd  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
tackle  our  building  program  without 
the  encouragement  and  help  of  my 
wife,"  confesses  the  Little  Lander. 

Mrs.  Pike  also  is  a  college  graduate, 
her  Berkeley  record  being  as  admirable 
as  the  on^  she  is  making  at  Owens- 


1^  I  i  !LU»'-'J 


This  garage  house  is  to  be  replaced  with  a  stibstan- 
tial  dwelling  and  the  potdtry  sheds  extended. 


The  happy  Fike  family.    Milk  goats  add  interest  and 
inconfe  to  their  San  F emando  Valley  acre  farm. 


Mrs.  Fike  enjoys  taking 
care  of  the  rabbits  and 
goats.  The  goat  stable 
at  \he  left  is  made  of 
two  piano  boxes.  One 
back  forms  a  wall,  the 
other  a  roof. 


left  him  so  broken  in  health  that  he 
was  unable  to  continue  college  teach- 
ing, in  which  for  30  years  he  had  been 
engaged.  It  was  not  easy  to  give  up  the 
work  of  a  lifetime,  for  which  long  and 
costly  preparation  had  been  made — 
Fike  holds  two  degrees  from  the  T.'nl- 
versity  of  California  and  also  completed 
courses  in  two  Middle  Western  colleges 
— but  health  considerations  made  this 
step  Imperative. 

After  one  year  on  his  miniature  farm, 
Fike  has  regained  much  ot  his  lost 
strength  and  health  and  is  successfully 
solving  the  many  problems  which  con- 
front the  one-acre  farmer.  The  past 
12  months  have  been  the  happiest  he 
and  his  wife  have  spent  for  many  a 
year,  while  financial  Independence  is 
just  around  the  corner,  closer  than  it 
ever  appeared  before  to  the  former 
salaried  college  professor. 

WORK  OF  OXE  YEAR 

The  land  cost  $1450:  a  large  chicken 
house  and  small  dwelling  were  built 
by  the  owner;  500  hens  were  bought 
as  baby  chicks  and  raised  to  maturity; 
an  irrigation  system  installed  and  many 
fruit  trees  and  vines  planted,  as  well 
as  plots  of  grass  and  clover.  The  place 
could  now  be  sold  for  upwards  of  $8000, 
while  the  hens  are  earning  a  monthly 
income  of  $150. 

How  many  men  who  started  on  larger 


Recently  the  Fikes  were  awarded  a  prize  for 
having  the  best  planned  and  cared  for -acre 
farm  in  the  Weeks  Poultry  Colony,  which  irv- 
eludes  more  than  100  enterprising  acre  farmers 


Showing  easy  method  of 
giving  the  hens  chopped 
green  feed,  of  which  a 
ton  is  used  egvk  week. 
The  efficient  housing 
method  renders  outdoor 
yards  unnecessary. 


mouth.  She  loves  her  rabbits,  bees, 
goats  and  garden  of  flowers  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  brooding  little  chicks 
and  feeding  laying  hens. 

"How  in  the  world  do  they  do  it  on 
one  acre?"  That  is  what  the  writer 
was  curious  to  learn,  ^s  he  Inspected 
the  miscroscopic  plantation,  which  re- 
minds the  visitor  of  a  full-sized  farm 
viewed  from  an  aeroplane,  or  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 

ESTIMATING  POSSIBIUTIES 

The  reader  should  bear  In  mind  that 
there  are  160  square  rods  in  one  acre. 
Visualize  wha/t  can  be  grown  on  one 
square  rod  afid  then  multipy  by  1(0. 
After  setting  aside  ground  for  garden 
and  buildings,  figure  how  much  green 
feed  could  be  grown  on  the  remaining 
land  and  how  many  hens  it  would  keep 
healthy. 

Green  feed  is  admitted  to  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  egg  production. 
Grain  and  mash  can  be  shipped  in,  but 
succulent  forage  must  be  home  grown. 

In  order  to  leave  as  much  space  as 
possible  for  crop  production.  Ftk« 
adopted  the  Charles  Weeks  system  of 
keeping  his  hens  Indoors  all  the  time. 

"C  r  u  el,"  you  say.  "Unsanitary." 
Perhaps  —  theor^cally.  In  reality,  a 
healthier,  happier  lot  of  hens  Is  seldom 
seen  than  the  one  on  the  Fike  plaos. 
They   never  fConlinued  on  Page  $) 
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"Cut  Crops,  Raise  Prices,"  Says  Solano  Farmer 

Radical  Measures  Recommended  to  Cure  Agricultural  Ills — ^'Let  Consumer 
Take  Care  of  Middleman'' — Here^s  Food  for  Thought 

By  RAY  C:  GRUHLKE 


1  E  READ  and  hear  a  great  deal 
I  about  the  sad  plight  of  the 
farmer:  about  low  prices  of 
farm  produce  and  the  danger 
to  the  country  of  the  farmei-'s 
not  being  prosperous.  Num- 
erous plans  are  suggested  for 
curinffithis  condition,  mostly 
by  those  who  are  not  actually  farm- 
ing. Many  of  the.se  plans  have  been 
put  into  operation,  favorable  laws 
passed.  co-operative  organizations 
formed,  loans  iTii  de  easier  and  other 
helps  extenjJed — yet  many  farmers  are 
In  as  bad  condition  today  as  ever. 

Standards  of  living  are  higher  and 
farm  produce  brings  more,  yet  the  net 
profits  of  agriculture  are  less  and  Con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of-  farms 
are  being  aliandoned.  not  by  the  inef- 
ficient, but  by  ambitious  operators. 

There  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
farmer's  problem,  and  that  is  to  cur- 
tail production.  Answer  the  following 
questions  if  you  can: 

"Why  raise  more  food  than  can  be 
Bold  at  a  profit?  Why  produce  a  sur- 
plus that  either  must  be  exported  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  home  market  pays 
or  dumped  at  an  unprofitable  price? 

Why  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  has  grown,  when  we 
cainnot  sell  the  one  at  a  profit?  Why 
Rhould  farmers'  organizations  favor 
land  settlements  by  State  aid,  thereby 
increasing  production  and  comi  e'tition 
in  an  alread.v  overcrowded  field? 

Why  should  farmers — or  farm  or- 
ganizations— be  interested  in  the  prof- 
its of  middlemen,  in  freight  rates  on 
agricultural  products  and  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer? 

Why  encourage  agricultural  exten- 
sion which  deals  chiefly  with  increased 
production  ? 

CUT  PRODUCTION   IN  HALF 

If  farmers  would  cut  their  produc- 
tion in  h:ilf  but  one  year  the  following 
problems  would  be  solved: 

Farm  profits,  back-to-land  move- 
ment, crop  finnnce,  land  settlement, 
keeping  boys  on  the  farm,  rural  schools 
and  marketing. 

Glancing  over  crop  marketing  reports 
from  year  to  \  ear  we  note:  "Egg 
prices  rapidly  falling  on  account  of  in- 
creased shipments."  "Turkey  market 
flooded:  prices  rumble."  "Greatest  pro- 
duction of  apples  in  history;  thousands 


of  cars  of  fruit  being  turned  into  vine- 
gar." "Lambs  down;  greatly  increased 
shipments." 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  such  state- 
ments as  these:  "Frost  kills  50  per 
cent  of  citrus  crop:  prices  soar."  "Po- 
tato shorta.i;e  in  the  Northwest  causes 
sharp  rise  in  prices." 

Does  any  farmer  have  to  be  told  why 
prices  are  low?   Yet  every  one  of  us 


straggles  to  increase  his  yield,  a  large 
majority  attempt  to  sell  everything 
they  produce,  regardless  of  cjuality. 
"If  stuff  is  of  poor  grade,  sell  it  anyway 
— get  what  you  can.  Flood  the  market 
aari  let  the  other  fellow  look  out  for 
himself." 

A  prominent  farmer  once  stiid  to 
me:  "If  a  few  of  us  would  let  our 
fields  go   to  weeds  for  a  season  we 


^hat  Do  You  Think  About  It? 

IN  publishing  the  accompanying  article,  ORCHARD 
and    FARM   neither   indorses   nor   condemns  the 
views  of  the  author. 

Many  readers  will  re- 
gard some  of  Mr. 
Gruhlke's  arguments  as 
economically  unsound. 
Comment  and  criticism 
from  other  thinking 
farmers  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

To  criticize  agricul- 
tural extension  work 
does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  overproduction  evil. 
Agricultural  educators  are  striving,  not  for  g.reater 
production,  but  rather  for  more  economical  and  more 
efficient  production. 

That  arbitrary  curtailment  may  be  feasible,  how- 
ever, is  indicated  by  the  present  progi-am  of  the  wheat 
producers  and  by  the  experience  of  cotton  growers  in 
the  South. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  suggestions  or  com- 
ment from  other  readers  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  agricultural  situation. — The  Editor. 


DEMAND 

1^  Mff  ^'^^T^ 

would  all  make  more  money."  Another 
big  farmer  stated:  "If  we  produced 
just  a  li'tle  less  food  than  the  people 
needed,  instead  of  a  little  more;  if  a 
few  city  people  went  hungry;  we  would 
have  no  worry  about  prices,  nor  would 
we  have  to  waste  our  time  formini? 
^selling  organizations." 

True.  When  we  consider  different 
groups  of  wage  earners,  we  find  each 
group  in  itself  chiefly  interested  in  its 
own  existence,  extremely  selfish  and 
even  arrogant  over  others.  I  do  not 
believe  the  farmer  should  l)e  interested 
at  all  in  the  price  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer ra.vs.  when  the  sum  be  receives 
for  a  product  is  such  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  ultimate  cost.  Assuming 
^liis  to  be  true,  then  it  is  foolish  for 
farmers  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
co-nrerative  selling,'  when  the  plaa 
includes  in  its  program  selling  at  a 
lower  price. 

In  working  for  the  California  Farm 
Bure.Tu  Federation,  I  found  that  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  raisin  industry — in 
the  very  shadow  of  a  big  pa<-king 
plant — 90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were 
making  hardly  enough  to  pay  evea 
their  taxes. 

THE  UNSALABLE  SURPLUS 

Assuming  that  farming  is  a  busi- 
ness and  that  an  individual  farmer  ia 
a  business  man,  with  a  small  manufac- 
turing plant,  should  he  not  operate 
his  plant  on  a  business-like  basis? 
Would  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
pianos,  for  instance,  make  more  pianos 
than  he  could  sell?  Would  he  fill  his 
warehou^s  with  musical  instruments 
and  then  go  around  and  try  to  sell  them 
at  any  price  he  could  get? 

The  success  of  the  steel  industry  and 
the  measure  of  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try is  based  on  unfilled  orders  for  steel, 
millions  of  tons.  How  many  unfilled 
orders  have  we  farmers? 

Warehouses  bulging,  packing  plants 
crammed,'  cold  storage  buildings  over- 
flowing with  agricultural  products,  yet 
a  great  university  sends  out  men  to 
ur!,'e  greater  production;  to  settle  more 
city  people  on  the  land. 

"Back  to  the  land!"  is  the  cry.  Yea 
back  to  land:  yet  many  tillers  of  the 
soil  find  their  rest  under  the  gi^ss, 
rather  flian  upon  it.  Tears  of  weari- 
some toil,  long  hours  of  labor,  the  man 
with  the  lantern  on  the  plow — these  are 
not  mere  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Points  to  Be  Considered  in  Spraying  for  Orchard  Pests 

fV hen  Spraying  Is  Unprojitable — Importance  of  Thor 
oiigh  A pplication — Fruits -and  Pests  Classif  ied 
By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


HERE  are  few  kinds  of  fniits 
which  do  not  have  to  be 
sr'rayed  or  fumigated  for  pest 
control,  at  least  after  the 
fruits  have  been  grown'  for 
some  time  in  a.  coAimunity.  In 
some  of  the  newet  fruits  grow- 
ing sections  there  may  be  com- 
parative immunity  from  pests 
for  a  time  and  in  such  cases  the  need 
for  spraying  is  not  great. 

Apj  les  and  pears,  which  generally  are 
Inftisted  by  codling  moth,  sometimes  are 
free  fiom  this  pest  for  a  few  years 
when  planted  in  a  new  locality.  As  the 
distribution  of  such  a  pest  is  limited 
only  by  the  distribution  of  its  host  and 
Ite  spread  depends  principally  upon  the 
accessibility  of  newly  planted  orchards 
to  others  that  are  infested  with  the  pest, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  an  in- 
festation some  time  or  other,  even 
though  isolation  may  give  immunity  for 
a  time. 

Among  the  list  of  deciduous  fruits 
that  have  not  been  sprayed  generally  in 
California  might  be  mentioned  almonds, 
cherries,  figs,  olives,  plums,  prunes  and 
-walnuts;  while  those  that  have  recjuired 
■praying  annually  are  peaches,  pears 
and  apples.  Apricots  are  not  mentioned 
In  either  list,  because  they  have  been 
heavily  and  somewhat  regularly  sprayed 
In  certain  localities,  while  in  other 
places  they  have  been  sprayed  only 
■when  it  seemed  necessary. 

It  is  not  to  be  Inferred  from  these 
facts  that  the  kinds  of  trees  on  the  list 
that  have  not  received  sprays  regularly 
do  not  need  to  be  sprayed,  for  in  some 
cases  they  need  it  badly;  but  rather 
the  particular  things  that  trouble  them 
are  more  or  less  seasonal  in  their  oc- 
currence, while  m  cas«  of  the  trees  In 
the  other  list  certain  pests  always  are 
present. 

TIME  ELEMENT  IMPORTANT 

When  shall  I  begin  spraying  my 
yiung  orchards?  That  Is  a  perfectly 
rxtural  question  asked  by  the  fruit 
1,-rower  and  it  is  a  query  that  always 


in.jury  to  the  growing  tips.  Then,  too, 
curl  leaf  may  be  so  bad  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  drop  in  the  early  spring, 
when  they  are  essential  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  tree. 


Pomoloyist  Chaftf-y  .lunior  College  of  Agriculture.    Contributing  Editor  Orchard 
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cannot  be  answered  .Tssuredly  and  hon- 
estly. Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  for 
one  with  a  knowledge  of  sprays  and 
pests  controlled  by  them  to  recom- 
mend that  spraying  be  done  when  the 
first  appearjHice  of  trouble  in  the  or- 
chard is  noticed. 

To  some  orchardists  this  early  spray- 
ing is  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  insur- 
ance. Whether  it  is  or  not  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pest  that  is 
present.  In  general,  the  first  list  of 
fruits  given  are  little  benefited  by  ^he 
kind  of,  spraying  that  is  done  merely 
for  insurance  purposes.  That  is  to  say, 
thej-e  are  certain  pests  which  affect  the 
kinds  of  fiuit  trees  mentioned,  which  .at 
times  occur  in  stich  numbers  that 
spraying  is  important  to  bring  about 
their  control,  wiiile  in  other  cases  of 
very  light  infestations  of  certain  in- 
sects or  infections  of  certain  fungi, 
spraying  would  not  pay. 

Among  the  pewits  of  almonds,  cherries, 
figs,  olives,  piums.  prunes  and  walnuts 
that  the  writer  has  in  mind  which  would 
fall  in  the  class  of  periodically  serious 
pests  may  be  mentioned:  Red  spider, 
black  cherry  aphis,  cherr.v  slug,  fig 
scale,  black  scale,  plum  aphis,  Ihrips, 
walnut  aphis,  walnut  codling  moth, 
brown  rot  and  shot  hole  fungus.  There 
are  certain  times  of  severe  infestation 
of  such  pesLs  as  these  when  spraying  is 
Imperative,  but  only  when  they  liecome 
serious  m  the  orchard  shouh^Xhe  grower 
be  concerned  about  them.  flM'  amount  * 
of  spraying  before  they  are  present,  as 
Insurance,  will  result  in  little  if  any 
food  and  will  oply  mean  time  and  money 
wasted. 

In  the  case  of  peaches,  pettrs  and  ap- 


ples, there  are  certain  pests— such  as 
codling  moth,  peach  twig  borer  and 
p<>ach  curl  leaf— which,  once  they  are 
introduqed  into  an  orchard,  always  are 
present  to  such  an  axtent  as  to  consti- 
tute a  serious  menace.  Annual  spray- 
ing, therefore,  becomes  a  necessity.  Ap- 
ple and  pear  growers  of  experience 
know  tliat  to  neglect  the  spraying  for 
codling  moth  even  for  one  season  would 
Be  .disastrous;  likewise,  peach  growers 
know  that  if  they  should  fail  to  spray 
their  orchards  each  spring  with  lime.- 
sulfur  both  twig  borer  and  curl  leaf 
would  develop  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  heavy  losses. 

Sprayi-ng  of  apple  a'lrd  pear  trees 
may  not  be  necessary  until  several 
years  after  the  trees  have  been  planted. 
In  case  of  isolated  orchards  remote 
from  other  similar  orchards,  it  may  be 
,  many  years  before  the  codling  moth  or 
other  pests  will  need  attention,  and  un- 
til they  come  the  orchard  owner  would 
lose  money  by  spraying  for  their  con- 
trol. 

Since  apple  and  pe.ar  trees  do  not 
bear  much  until  they  are  about  five 
years  ,old  there  is  seldom  need  for 
spraying  these  fruits  until  they  are  at 
least  that  age.  .On  the  other  hand, 
peach  trees— because  of  the  common  oc- 
currence of  the  twig  borer  and  the  curl 
leaf  fungus — are  benefited  by  ;in  an- 
nu;i!  application  of  lime-sulfur  in  the 
spring,  from  the  time  they  are  one  year 
old  until  they  have  served  their  useful- 
ness In  the  ori'hard. 

Neglect  to  spray  the  young  pea'h  or- 
chard often  will  result  in  .serious  inter- 
ference with  the  growth  of  the  frame- 
work branches,  because  of  twig  borer 


METHOD  OF  APPLICATION 

The  probletns  of  wlien  to  spra.v  and 
what  to  spray  for  are  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  the  problem  of  how  to 
spray.  There  are  so  many  failures  in 
the  control  of  dangerous  pests  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  wav  that  sprays  shotiltj  be  applied, 
that  one  often  hesitates  about  recom- 
mending spraying  unless  it  is  possible 
to  see  that  the  work  is  proirerly  done. 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  em- 
phasized in  spraying  is  thoroughness- 
Thorough  spraying  involve.s.  in  the  first 
place,  satisfactory  spraying  appar-atua. 
In  this  day  of  highly  efficient  sI'rayitl!^ 
equipment,  poor  spraying  is  not  li.'iblo 
to  be  due  to  Ojiy  fault  of  the  machine 
or  the  nozzle,  but  rather  to  the  lack  of 
care  on  the  part  of  the  itum  who  holds 
the  nozzle  and  whose  impoi  tant  job  It  is 
to  see  that  the  spray  is  made  to  cover 
ever>'  part  of  the  tree  that  is  being 
sjjrayed. 

To  those  who  never  have  sprayed  — 
and  even  to  those  who  have  done  con- 
siderable of  this  work,  but  who  h;ive  not 
observed  ver>'  closely — it  would  seem  to 
be  a  simple  matter  to  wet  every  portic>n 
of  the  tree  that  is  being  sprayed.  Yet 
if  one  will  follow  after  sprayers  when 
the  work  is  going  on  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  greatest  of  care  is  needed.  In 
order  that  every  side  of  a  twig  or  le-.f 
may  be  drenched  with  spray  it  is  neo- 
essar>'  to  hit  the  twig  or  leaf  from 
more  than  one  angle,  anci  the  spray  man 
who  thinks  that  he  can  stand  on  the 
windward  side  of  fi  tree  and  do  a  thor- 
ough job  of  splaying  without  entirely 
encircling  the  tr^e  is  badly  mistaken. 

Every  gj-ower  would  do  well  closely 
to  sii|  i  r\  isp  the  spraying  work  in  hia 
orchard  i''  ■■''ler  that  lh<  re  may  not  b« 
a  heavy  Ui^a  from  caielessiiess. 
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jprmers  VieWpomI 

FARMING  BY  PROXY. 
R<al  tlirt  liirmers  can  place  much  of  the  l)l;>me 
for  rural  difficulties  upon  the  shoulders  of  "front 
porch  pouUrymen."  "horse  back  vegetalde  gjirden- 
«'rs,"  "absentee  dairymen"  and  "telephone  ranch>'rM" 
of  various  kiiida  When  things  go  wrong,  how- 
♦•vfr.  thoMo  who  farm  by  proxy  alw.t.vs  lead  the 
itnvil  chorus.   

MILKING  MACHINES  HERE  TO  STAY. 
Mo.st  of  us  recall  the  skepticism  with  which 
the  first  milkinsr  machines  vere  received  tiy  dairy- 
men. And.  in  truth,  the  original  invention  Wiis 
rather  a  clum.sy  and  unsatisfactorj'  affair.  Yet  that 
■wae  no  reason  for  condemning  the  principle  of  the 
thinp.  as  many  were  inclined  to  do. 

Now  there  are  scores  of  suc<  essful  milk  producers 
In  California  who  will  testify  to  the  practicability 
HntJ  efficieni  y  of  the  machine  method.  Even  in  the 
Imperial  Valie.N.  where  ma,ny  of  the  dairymen  get 
along  with  tht-  minimum  of  equipment,  many  out- 
fits have  been  installed. 

Another  intciestlng  anjile  Is  the  increasing  use 
of  machines  by  owners  of  purebred  and  legislereil 
ctoc.k.  and  in  one  such  cjLSe  the  first  effect  noleil 
■was  a  substantial  increase  in  herd  production.  - 

Milking  min  hines  .ind  other  niodern  etiuipnient 
are  doing  much  to  lift  the  burden  of  drudgery 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  dairy  farmer.  And  any- 
thing which  makes  dairying  more  attractive  con- 
tributes to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity. 


IS  A  SURPLUS  UNDESIRABLE? 
At  least  one  agricultural  leader  takes'  violent 
exception  to  the  principle  of  reducing  production, 
as  suggested  by  Hay  Gruhlke  in  this  issue. 

James  R.  Howard,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  a  recent  address, 
Raid:  "I  am  a  firm  bejiever  in  surplu.s-  production 
f)n  farms  and  in  factories ,  and  mines  alike.  The 
cave  man  progressed  only  because  he  produced  a 
f  urplus. 

"Living  standards  are  never  advanced  except  by 
production  of  snrpluaes.  People  too  often  forget 
this.  But  a  surplus  of  anything  is  of  no  .nccount  uri- 
IcHfl  it  can  be  transported  from  producer  to  coh- 
eumer. 

"Transportation,  then,  and  not  alone  the  product 
of  labor  and  capital,  is  the  yardstick  by  which 
human  achievement  is  measured." 

And  we  might  add  that  distribution  (closely  al- 
lied with  transportation)  is  the  other  link  in  the 
c>iain.  In  almost  every  case  where  fanners  are 
proiJucing  at  a  loss,  it  will  be  found  that  con- 
sumers in  di.st.int  centers  are  paying  exhorbit.ant 
prices  for  the  same  commodities.  A  constructive, 
rather  than  a  destructive,  policy  would  appear  most 
likely  to  solve  farm  problems. 

PERMANENT  SHEEP  FARMING. 
Commenting  on  the  lamb  losses  suffered  the 
past  winter  by  California  wool  growers,  as  a  result 
of  dry  weather  and  consequent  feed  shortage.  Prof. 
Gordon  H.  True  of  the  University  Farm  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  faVt  that  many  sheep  men  are  apt  to 
conduct  their  business  in  a  temporary  and  mlgr.i- 
tory  manner,  without  permanent  quarters  or  an  a»- 
sure.d  feed  supply. 

Sheep  feed  is  largely  a  by-product,  consisting  of 
provender  whii  h  otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
This  makes  for  low  cost,  but  affords  no  insurance 
Skgainst  shortage  of  supplies,  which  may  result  from 
unfavorable  weiither  conditions.  Many  stockmen 
like  to  gamble  on  the  weather  and  market,  but 
taking  sui  h  chances  seldom  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Why  not  build  up  a  permanent  system  of  sheep 
farming?  Already  much  wool  and  mutton  are 
profitably  pioduced  on  this  t>asis;  an  Intelligent 
extension  of  the  industiT  is  what  Is  needed.  Suc- 
cessful coyote  campaigns  are  paving  the  way  for  a 
larger  utiliziition  of  the  ranges,  while  orchardist-s 
and  general  farmers  are  learning  how  to  raise  wool 
and  mutton  in  connection  witli  fruit  and  field  crops. 

Pasturing  orchards  with  sheep  is  supplanting  cul- 
tivation in  some  cases — a  s.-iving  in  fer*  lizer  bills 
Wlm  well  a.s  labor  expense  being  effectef' 


Local  Lamb  Crop  Short 

THE  shortage  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  estimated  unofficially  at  50  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Affriculturo. 
The  light  lamb  crop  is  attributed  to  lack  of  feed, 
due  to  dry  weather.  In  some  sections  lambs  are 
being  killed  to  save  breeding  stock. 

The   1924  California  lamb  crop  will  be  five  to 
nine  weeks  late,  It  is  estimated. 

What  Ails  the  Chickens? 

LACK  of  good  green  feed — caused  by  cold,  dry 
winter  weather — is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
widespread  nutritional  disorder  which  recently  af- 
fected Southern  California  poultry.  Some  poultry- 
men —  notably  those  in  the  Van  Nuys  district  of 
the  San  Fernando  Jialley — have  taken  out  green 
feed  insurance  by  arranging  with  alfalfa  growers 
for  a  regular  supply  of  this  standard  legume, 
freshly  cut. 

Bench  Grafters  Fight  Blight 

To  develop  a  systein  of  bench-working  blight  re- 
sistant pear  stock,  some  co-operative  work  is 
l>eing  carried  forward  at  the  Clarksburg  Nursery 
Comiiany  plant  near  Clarksburg  (Yolo  County)  with 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  <?alifornia. 
It  is  planned  to  graft  t)ld  Home  cions  on  Ussurien- 
sis.  I'Yench  and  Jap  root  for  the  coming  season. 
The  graft  is  planted  deep  enough  in  the  nursery 
rows  to  allow  the  blight-resistant  stock  to  root 
it.self.  thus  producinr^  a  tree  with  blight  resistant 
stock  going  into  the  ground.  I^ater  when  the  tree 
is  planted  in  the  orchard  it  is  top-worked  to  de- 
sirable \arieties  of  commercial  pears,  notably  the 
early  Bartlett.  already  extensively  planted  in  the 
Holland  L,and  Companv  orchard. 

Long  Pruning  Apricots 

AlX)Xf»  pruning  test  conducted  during  the  p.ost 
three  years  in  the  apricot  orchard  of  Franz 
Hoicliard,  near  Zelzah.  San  Fernando  Valley,  shows 
remarkably  favorable  results  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem of  trin>ming  fruit  trees,  according  V  V.  F. 
Blanchard,  assistant  farm  adviser  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

I..ong- pruned  trees  are  twice  the  size  of  those 
which  have  been  headed  back  in  the  usual  way, 
while  the  root  growth  averages  14.7  inches  on  the 
former  trees,  compareil  to  10.1  inches,  on  the  latter. 
This  indicates.  Blaiichurd  points  out.  that  reducing 
a  tree's  leafage  stunts  the  roots,  contrary  to  the 
popular  idea  that  cutting  back  the  top  stimulates 
growth. 

Use  for  Covered  Wagons 

BU(~'I<EYE  faritiers,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
(3hio  State  Granue,  are  using  covered  wagons, 
drawn  by  two  and  four-horse  teams,  in  a  tax  re- 
duction campaign.  The  canvas  covers  bear  the 
following  inscription: 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  ways  of  our  fathers;  sim- 
plicity, honesty  and  economy  in  Government." 

Canvas  horse  covers  are  lettered  with  this  invita- 
tion:    "Get  in  the  fight  for  lower  taxes  and  less 
legislation."     Many   farmers'  autos  bear  these  in- 
scriptions, while  school  children  carry  the  following 
sign  in  Gr,-«.nBe  parades: 

"Don't  pass  your  debts  on  to  us — let  every  gen- 
eration shoulder  its  own  burdens." 

The  Governor  of  the  State.  Mayor  of  Cleveland 
and  many  otheir  prtiminent;  cltlz>'ns  have  driven 
the  Grange's  covered  wagons  in  parades.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaiirn  the  wagons  are  to  be  shipped 
to  Wa.shington  and  used  in  a  big  demonstration  be- 
fore Congress. 

Dairy  Day  Celebrations 

«'TVIE  time  will  come,  we  hope,  when  every 
1  California  county,  which  has  two  or  more 
dairymen,  will  give  one  day  a  year  to  celebrating 
the  fact."  prophesies  Sam  H.  (ireene.  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Clalifornia  Dairy  Council,  who  re- 
cently was  appointed  a  director  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"Humboldt  County  has  celebrated  Dairy  Day  for 
17  years;  Imperial  County  has  established  the  cus- 
tom, and  Stanislaus  is  considering  it."  continued 
Greene.  "Dairy  Day  «s  not  only  an  advertisement  of 
the  dairy  business  to  the  general  public,  but  to 
the  dairymen  themselves.  \Vhen  they  and  their 
families  can  lay.  down  their  work  for  a  few  hours 
and  get  together,  as  they  did  at  El  Centro  recently, 
they  get  a  better  idea  of  what  a  worth-while  busi- 
ness dairying  is." 

In  addition  to  speeches  at  the  Imperial  celebra- 
tion, there  were  the  livestock  judging,  essay,  women 
milking  and  milk  production  contests. 

Pickle  Men  Want  Contracts 

LOS  ANGELES  pickle  manufacturing  concerns 
are  anxious  to  secure  more  growers'  contracts, 
according  to  R.  W.  Hodgson,  farm  adviser,  who  has 
placed  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  cucumber  con- 
tracting parties  in  order  to  assist  in  building  up  a 
promising  agricultural  industry.  A  numl)er  of 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Zelzah,  San  Fernando 
Valley,  have  found  cucumbers  a  very  profitable 
crop  and  are  planning  to  increase  their  acreage 
materially. 

The  following  prices  are  offered  by  one  of  the 
larger  pickle  companies: 

No.  Is,  1  to  >H  inches,  long,  pra^pally  perfect 
specimens,  )(0  a  ton;  No.  2s,  3^  to^k  inches,  $25; 
No.  :is.  over         Inches.  $10. 

Eight  tons  per  acre.  50%  No.  Is,  is  an  estimated 
average  yield,  fost  of  production  is  not  materially 
greater  than  for  melons,  picking  beii'"  the  principal 


expense.  Special  attention  to  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. Nemotode  and  blight  are  the  two  chief  cu- 
cumber pests. 

Dairy  Dinner  Pays  Well 

THE  Inyo  County  Cow  Testing  Association  re- 
cently raised  some  much  needed  money  by  giv- 
ing a  dairy  dinner  at  the  West  Bishop  Farm  Cen- 
ter Hall.  The  feast  was  prepared  by  the  farmers' 
wives  and  each  dish  contained  some  dairy  product. 
Dairy  posters  decorated  the  walls,  and  dairy  speeches 
were  made.  The  price  of  the  dinner  included  tick- 
ets to  a  dairy  dance,  which  followed  the  meal. 

Rats  Becoming  Serious  Pest 

COMME.NTI.NG  on  the  recent  appropriation  by 
•San  Francisco  of  $5000  to  exteriiilnate  rata,  and 
Monterey's  anti-rat  campaign,  the 'State  Board  of 
Health  declares  that: 

"Rats  are  Invading  California  fields  and  becom- 
ing so  numerous  in  some  farming  di-strlcts  as  to  l>« 
a  considerable  factor  in  the  destruction  of  crops 
and  food  product.s  stored  in  w.arehoiises.  both  in  city 
and  country.  Seacoast  and  interior  cities  as  well 
are  suffering  from  hordes  of  rats  that  are  invad- 
ing both  business  and  residence  distric  ts." 

Avocados  in  Santa  Clara 

AVOCADO  culture  in  Santa  Clara  County,  which 
has  been  considered  almost  impossible,  owing 
to  the  frost  hazard,  recently  has  become  a  reality. 
Certain  varieties  thrive  in  various  points  of  the 
valley,  particularly  In  the  foothill  region,  where  tha 
temperature  infrequently  descends  to  the  freezing 
point. 

One  hundred  avocado  trees  now  are  growing  and 
bearing  fruit  In  an  orchard  In  I-og  Altos.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  grown:  Blakeman.  Challeng«, 
Colorado,  Dickinson.  Lyon.  Perfecto,  Sharpless  and 
Spinks.  Trees  of  Mexican  nativity  bloomed  re- 
cently. 

^!everal  varieties  of  avocados  are  fruiting  In  Son 

Jo.se. 

Revival  After  Dairy  Show 

A VERITABLE  dairy  revival  In  Yolo  County  fril- 
lowed  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  at  Oak- 
land last  fall.  A  200-acre  barley  farm  is  being 
planted  to  alfalfa,  preparatory  to  converting  it  Into 
a  dairy  farm,  and  tlefinite  plans  have  been  made  to 
subilivide  large  grain  ranches  into  20-:icre  dairy 
farms. 

The  first  steps  toward  this  dairy  project  were 
taken  at  a  "Pay  Roll  Dinner."  which  was  put  on  it 
Woodland  by  PYed  Shaffer,  secrelar>-  of  the  Yolo 
County  Board  of  Trade.  At  this  gathering  the  fact 
wjis  brought  out  that  Yolo  has  168.000  acres  planted 
to  wheat  and  liarley,  8000  acres  to  beans  and  1*.- 
000  acres  to  vegetables. 

Attention  also  was  called  to  the  fact  that  while 
Yolo  County  has  11,000  beef  cattle  and  i6.000  hogs, 
it  has  only  7100_dairy  cows.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  increase  the  agricultural  revenue  of 
the  county  was  to  grow  silage  and  leguminous  for- 
age crops  and  convert  them  into  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  via  the  cow  route. 
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PROF.  W.  M.  REGAN 

lh-(ul    of    rxiirv  Prrjdurtion 
liept.,  Vniri.-rsity  Farm, 
Davit 


WM.   H.  REGAN 


VENTUALLY  1  expect 
o  see  the  dairy  Indus- 
try of  California  concentrat- 
ed principally  in  the  Coast 
land  mountain  covintien— the 
1  former  for  milk  and  the  lat- 
ter for  cheese  production  or 
other  factory  enterprises. 
It  would  seem  a  loclcal  development  for  oar 
warm,  productive  vaMeys  to  be  devoted  largely 
to  intensive  agriculture  and  horticulture;  un- 
doubtedly we  shall  have  more  and  more  small 
farms  of  this  kind. 

Dairying,  however,  seems  beM  suited  to  a 
cool,  moist  climate  where  green  feed  is  pleaUfnL 
Del  Norte  is  an  example  of  an  Ideal  dairy  conn- 
ty,  as  yet  almost  undeveloped,  because  of  inad- 
etiuate'  transportation  facilities.  No  doubt  it 
will  become  a  dairy  center  like  Humt>oldt. 

It  will  be  many  years,  of  course.^efore  the 
dairies  in  the  great  valleys  are  even  partially 
supplanted.  Meanwhile,  among  other  things, 
we  must  improve  our  feeding  methods  and  also 
conquer  the  tuberculosis  situation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  has  been 
spent  upon  research  and  experimental  work  in 
hortlcultuie,  but  comparatively  nothing  has 
b*'en  done  by  the  University  to  BOlve  dairy  pro- 
duction problems. 

We  need  more  definite  knowledge  concemlnjt 
the  relative  value  of  hay.  ensilage  and  p«.'<tur«. 
Also,  we  need  bacti'i  -of 
different  kinds;  it  i 

bloat  could  be  reduces  ,  ,  -■'■1 
of  such  research  work.  Thert;  are  aii>  iiumt>er 
of  problems  to  be  solved,  and  we  want  the  co- 
operation of  aH  the  breeders  and  milk  producers 
in  working  them  out.  California  conditions 
arc  peculiar;  therefore,  we  cannot  de|>end  upon 
conclusions  reached  In  other  Htates. 
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Better  Cotton  for  the  Imperial 

Farm  Bureau  Takes  Lead  in  Constructive  Program  for 
Coming  Season — Acala  Variety  Is  Rocctumendcd 


THANKS  to  the  Imperial  County 
Farm  Bureau,  it  is  evident  that 
little  if  any  nnixed  planting  of 
cotton  will  be  done  this  year.  If 
the  Farm  Bureau  accomplishes  notliinK 
but  to  bring-  about  the  use  of  pure 
seied  of  one  variet)-  in  the  valley,  it  will 
have  rendered  service  of  inestimable 
value,  in  the  opinion  of  agricultural 
leaders. 

A  vigorou.-s  campaign  is  being  waged 
by  Ilje  Cotton  Growers'  Department  to 
induce  every  farmer  to  u.se  pure  .^cala 
seed,  thi.s  bein;?  not  only  the  most  pro- 
ductive under  Imperial  Valley  condi- 
tions, but  also  tfie  only  I<i"<3  of  which 
sufficient  approved  seed  can  be  se- 
cured. The  Coachella  Valley,  "sister 
pmpire"  of  Imperial,  will  lienefit  by  this 
d<  veli  pment,  iiia.smucb  as  the  Coachella 
Will  supply  most  of  the  seed,  the  Farm 
Bureau  having  arranged  to  handle  it  at 
a  nominal  price. 

PAST   EXPERIENCE  COSTIA' 

•'No  public  spirited  grower  could  fail 
to  heed  the  plea  for  pure  seed."  said 
Secretary  Jenkins  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
recently.  "The  experience  of  fiuiners 
producing  other  crops  has  shown  the 
iniport.ince  of  co-operation  along  this 
line.  1  feel  sure  any  cotton  pioducer 
who  makes  a  serious  study  of  the  mat- 
ter will  end  his  wholehearted  support 
to  the  movement.  In  fact.  1  know  of 
several  backers  of  the  project  who  will 
Buffer  financial  loss  because  they  had 
expected  to  sell  seed  of  other  varieties." 

t)ther    cotton    growing  districts  can 


cards  were  printed  and  placed  in  the 
windows  of  liusiness  houses  and  banks. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cotton  work  is 
marketing,  which  includes  pioper  grad- 
ing and  classifying.  It  is  hoped  to  per- 
fect an  organization  whei-eby  tlie  grow- 
ers, at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $1  a  bale,  may 
have  the  services  of  an  expert  cotton 
grader  and  classer,  a  plan  which  in  the 
opinion  of  leading  producers  may  save 
as  nnich  as  $10  a  bale. 

It  is  pidtiosed  also  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  woik  of  the  Government 
Crop  Keixuting  Service,  so  that  the 
members  at  all  timi>s  may  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  market  conditions  and 
thus  sell  their  cotton  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  great  importance  of  proper  grad- 
ing, as  t'ointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting 
by  C.  R.  Hughes  of  BIythe.  an  experi- 
enced cotton  man.  is  in  supplying  to  the 
mills  a  proilvut  of  uniform  staple.  The 
manufacturers  set  their  macliinery  for 
a  certain  length,  and  all  the  sliort  staple 
falls  through  and  is  wasted. 

COACHELLA  TAKES  LEAD 

The  same  authority  has  emphasi^.ed 
the  importance  of  picking  the  cotton 
dry.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  stalks  until  thoroughly  dried  and 
bleached  by  the  sun.  Pickers  .should  he 
watched  in  order  to  prevent  the  inclus- 
ion of  tra.sh  and  dirt,  which  some  are 
inclined  to  add  because  they  are  i)ai(l 
by  weight. 

The  experience  of  Coachella  Valley 
growers  has  been  a  great  incentive  to 


VAULEY 


Grow 
Only 


RECOMMEND^ 

COTTON  GROWERS 
TO 


ONE  VARIETY 

Plant  Only    100«^  PURE 


Of 
Cotton 

Seed 


Univcrtily  of  C»irforo(».  CoUeit  of  Agi'M:ultoio 
ItopMTtracvrt  Agricvituic 
UortimUurvt  CDrttthii»k«i*r 
'JnKp«rMl  Valley  tiftniurt'  AaaocUUoo 


AurtculturAj  Extnuton  Service 

Cotttm  CrT>«fco'  DtriMtrtflitfnt  of  Fartn  Bit 


take  an  object  lesson  from  Imperial 
Valley's  past  experience.  As  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  largest  producers  in 
the  Valley.  Imperial  cotton  has  had  a 
black  name  for  the  past  four  years. 
Manv  mills  have  refused  to  buy  the 
Valley  product  and  the  result  has  been 
unsatisfactory  marketing  conditions. 
Ab  many  aa  50  different  types  have  been 
erown. 

Some  growers  have  held  the  opinion 
that  cotton  varieties  could  not  become 
crossed  unless  the  fields  were  very  close 
together,  on  the  theory  that  the  pollen 
of  the  cotton  flower  is  sticky  and  can- 
not be  borne  by  the  wind. 

But.  according  to  W.  B.  Camp,  expert 
In  charge  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  ExpcJ-iment 
Famt  at  Shaffer  (Calif.),  the  pollen 
Is  carried  by  bees  and  other  insects 
■e  far  as  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  when 
one  variety  Is  crossed  with  another,  the 
result  is  the  production  of  many  varie- 
ties, all  of  which  are  inferior  to  the 
parent  plants. 

GREAT  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 

The  gin,  too.  is  a  great  factor  in  mix- 
lag  different  sorts,  because  the  grower 
frequently  receives  as  much  aa  2B  per 
cent  of  other  seed  when  his  own  is  rei- 
tlirned.  In  an  experiment,  20  pounds 
of  seed  wan  colored  and  put  through  the 
fin.  A  week  later  a  number  of  the  seed 
were  found,  indicating  that  any  one 
Ijatrh  oi  seed  may  remain  for  sSveral 
•ays,  and  thus  be  widely  distributed. 

Id  connection  with  the  pure  seed  cam- 

Cia,   paid   advertisements  were  pub- 
ed  in  the  papers  of  the  valley  by  the 
»rib   Bureau,   and   large    numbers  of 


the  people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  to 
carry  out  the  Farm  Bureau  program. 
According  to  President  Kellar  of  the 
Coachella  Cotton  Growers'  Association, 
his  district  has  made  rapid  strides  for- 
ward since  first  obtaining  Acala  seed 
from  the  Government  Farm  at  Bakers- 
field.  Not  only  has  the  quality  been  im- 
proved, but  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  yield  as  well. 

Coachella  growers  have  secured  Acala 
yields  of  from  1 V4  to  2  bales  per  acre, 
and  in  some  cases  where  growers  have 
"stubbed"  their  cotton  as  many  as  12 
bales  have  been  grown  on  five  acres, 
and  35  bales  on  17  acres. 

BANNER  YEAJl  PREDICTED 

Hy  "stubbing"  is  meant  allowing  the 
cotton  to  volunteer  a  second  crop.  The 
8t^llks  are  cut  back  to  the  ground,  the 
roots  allowed  to  remain  over  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  a  new  crop  produced 
from  adventitious  buds. 

A  vast  improvement  In  cotton  condi- 
tions in  the  ImperiaJ  is  expected  to  re- 
sult from  the  present  movement.  Farm 
Adviser  (Jarthwalte  has  collected  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  fertiliza- 
tion and  many  growers  will  attempt  to 
increase  their  yield  per  acre  by  this 
method.  Market  prospects  are  uncer- 
tain at  this  time,  of  course,  but  are  con- 
sidered good. 

It  iS  pointed  out  that  the  prime  req- 
uisites for  EucoesB  are  standardization, 
improvement  of  quality  and  increa-se  in 
yield  per  acre,  rather  than  an  increase 
in  acreage.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  put- 
ting forth  every  effort  to  ciu-ry  out  this 
fine  program. 


'1  WAS  AMAZED  by  the  won- 
derful FARMING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

in  Canada"— 

Said  the  Editor  of  ai 
i^Famous  FarmPaper  | 


,"0n  my  recent  tour  through  Canada 
via  the  Canadian  National  Rail 
ways,  with  frequent  stopovers 
and  motor  trips  in  to  the  coim 
try,  I  wasabsolulely  amazed 
by  the  farming  opportu- 
nities I  saw. 

"Not  only  world-record 
grain  production  in  quality 
and  in  bushels  per  acre, 
but  prize-winninc:  beef  and  d.iiry 
cattle,  draft  horses,  sheep  and  poultry. 


huge  potato  crops,  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  as  large  and  perfect  as  I 
hn\'e  ever  seen. 
'I  was  surprised,  too,  at  the 
townsand  cities,  schools,  agri- 
cultural schools,  universi- 
ties, grain  elevators,  stock 
yards,  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads  with  fre- 
quent branch  lines  and  many 
shipping  points,  the  many  gcxl 
dirt  and  gravel  roads. " 


New  and  Attractive  Terms 


lNCKEAS:>tG  VALUES 


GET  FREE' 
UUOH  TODAY 


To  assist  actual  tarmcrs  purcha*iing  land  ih^*  C'%aa''Ii.n  \;tt»c>nyl  Kail w^'v^  h;i  •ntdopJcO 
new  policy  ot  lerms  of  pay mcnl  whicli  will'm  ike  a  n»y  to qmtriiilc  I  ftn*  i  -r  p  •  ri  Js  ol 
the  (arm    The  (itrmer  ntfd  not  fear  ;j<lvcrsc  *fop  Our    i^-^  *-'c-r  c-dct^'^ 

U'rxns  will  prole  I  him  You  can  buy  larxl  u.-»crtt«ftt.r  1  (or  (rr 
iihly  for  ar»  avcriiw  of  %'tO  an  acrtr  Ouj  Ixwi^*  s'H»^ihc 
\  )cl<i  r>er  acre  No  l.tx  nl  all  on  butklings.  imprwi  m  it»  urn- 
inals.  muchmer^  or  ptr&on.il  properlv 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS 

PRffSPERITir  OPPORTUNITY?  There  wr 

uood  farms  and  inillKjns  ol  a<  ics  ol  fi  rtilc  larnl  to  I  c  h  td 
al  very  rca>ionablc  pru  es  ;ind  terms    Others  have      »f  iw 
Canada  on  just  sut  h  farm  lands  and  u  ith  the  sAsnroppui  • 
luniticsyouH  find  Thry  have  prospered  and  po  t-ahe  f 
Any  man  who  investigalcs  as  thi*^  famous  E-'iio  •  c*  n 
equally  sliong  in  praiiinn  Canada  s  farm  oppon  n  I'n-* 
It's  not  loo  late  for  you  to  share  in  the  proe-pc  «y  »o  omt 
Canada's  l92rj  wheal  crop  broke  all  prevK>i»  rr  opH.  t>>e  filih 
of  the  world's  wheat  supply  is  produced  b/  jujm  a  (<n»  thousand 
Canadian  Farmers' 


SPECUL  EXCURSION  RATES 

Reduced  railwa>  fares  art-  m  effect  for  landseckrrs  and  ihcn  effects 
loencouraee  mspection  alonf  the  hnes  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  ^rsonatly 
conducted  excursions  will  al*o  hr  arranged.  . 

L.  B.  BOYD,  Supt., 

Land  Sl  Colonization  Dept. 


'A"  Lind 
W  Colonixa 


^      xtm  Dt-pt 
Canadian  Nn- 
Uonal  Railways 
Desk  9152 
9     4ih  ti  Jackson  Sts 
Si  Paul.  Minn 
Dear  S«  —  Pleasf  wnil 
^     me  your  Ire*  illusir;ilc(l 
book  on  Canada 

Canadian  National  Railways  Name   

De.1.  9in4.h  A  Jackson  St».#  ^^^^^    ^  F  D 

St.  Paul,  Minn  ^ 

%  ^       Town  ...  Stale 


10,000  mUes  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  ^ 


Riverside'&Tires 


Rivertide  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  euaranteed  for  10.000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Corda? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  i»ay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  cuarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Qiiality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward's  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re- 
tailers of  tirea  rn  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou- 
aands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River-  . 

sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 

or  $13.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first -quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00— Be  sure  to  give  size. 


•id*  Tir*a  for  tlis 
put  four  ywn.  1 
FtKTa  Ti»v«r  had  to 
vend  •  tiro  back  for 


dilTor.i 

•lonxoido  of  Rii 
•id««  and   haro  not 

foun*.  >  aulforior." 
Walter  M.  Scbworm. 
Neaacn  City.  Mich. 


SIZE  rRICE 

30x3'^  $  9.7S 

32x4  16.95 

33x4  17.45 

34x4  18.25 


rOSTAGE 
28c 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE 

32x4!4 
34x4iS 
33x5 
3Sx  5 


PRICE  POSTAGE 

*20.95  45c 

21.95  48c 

28.75  S8c 

29.95  61c 


"I   haT*  DMd  twa 
[Unr«7«id«  <>>r<ia  on 
Um  rmr  wb»*i»  of 
nr     car     for  two 
wmmn.    Tbcy     h**m  I 
■OD*     oTcr     12.(100 1 
mi\m»  Duw  »f>d  1lst«  F 
n**er  b«t«n   off   Uin  I 
wbarln       and     tbay  I 
am  Uofc  tine.  " 
Aornfft  Wm.  I 
B  -  M  -  B  If 
Vu  Horn,  Iwwm 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele- 
graph will  be  fthipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

CV.- —  Write  today  to 
M  'Cc  ourbouscnear- 
e«t  you  for  frc«  Auto 
Supply  Book.  AddrcM 
Dept  Wt-  T 


MontgoniayWard  ^G. 

Ckieaia     KsasasCty     St  Pail     PartUaJ.  Ow.     OakUaACaL     PtWartli    HewTaA  ^Aliuta.Ga;^ 

IFOIRCTNQ^CHICKS^  LOfffJ^miJ^ 
TO  SLEEP  kTUifiwif— 


AC<'ORriINO    TO    STE\KS    SI.ERI'  Fnl;;- 
INC.     .SYSTKM      HiKiKI.BT.  »1 

5TEVE'S  BROILER  RAISING 
SERVICE 

til  Chrunlrle  Dldg..  San  Franrlaco.  Calif. 


Ibp  Steel  Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fencing 
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V  use 

^  MATJrieWS  , 
100%  Pure  Paint 

the  result  of  35  years'  experi*^i>-e  In 
sui'cessf ully  serving  suulh western  paint 
needs, — 

Some  MATHEWS  Paints 

— Colonial  White 
—Porch  Paint 

— Pro  lex  Cem»*nt  Floor  <*oatinK 
— Cement  Coating  f  for  stucco) 
— Any  roof    Paint     Hngredleats  have 

fire  retardent  qualities) 
— Cre-So   Shingl*!  Stain 
— Wilshire  White 
— In-or-Out    Floor  Enamel 
— Tre<adover  Floor  Paint 
— Tractor    and     Implement  Enamel 

(for  all  metal   work  t 
—  HlastoKlow  and   Plastona   < Flat 

Wall  Paint) 

A«k  the  Mathews  Dealer  or  s^nA  cou- 
pon to  our  Service  Oept.  for  further 
details  as  to  the  abuve  an<|i  other 
Mathews  Paints. 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc. 

219   So.   Los   Angeles  St,, 
Los  Angeles 
Pasadena  Phoenix 

MATHEWS 


Dept.  0-211, 


MATHEWS  PAINT  CO. 


I  want  to  know  more  about 
Mathews  Paint  Products. 


TR1AL< 


I^ufi  Mrd  thUblch-ffnda  R&Ktt  ra  SO  A%y»'  trlaJ.  If  MtlnfBCtorr. 
•MtSI.&o:  Itnok.  cwitnothlnc.  Strop.  Ho^  or  Rnub  FREK  Writ* 
^dmr.  Htnta  MFO.  CO^  925  W.  Lmwtmr  Ay-,  D»e*.  ny^    ,  Chtraw 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowcr 

A  Practical.  Vmvm  Pnwer  Colti»Hor  for 
GaJdcDcrt,   5uburtmnit««.  Truckfn. 
nontU,  Nur«rrymfn.  Frail  Grower*. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Ual.Av.S.E  .Minneapolii.Minn 


Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


DAMPING    OFP'  —  CAUSE  AND 
CURE. 

•Three  boxes  of  my  fine  aster  plants 
"ilamped  off,"  recently  complained  an 
p.nnest  flower  enthusiast.  "What  made 

 them   do    it?  And 

what  can  I  do  to 
.stop  it  this  year, 
^igain?"  she  asks. 
I  feel  deeply  sym- 
pathetic, having 
myself  experiemed 
the  sorrows  of 
'  dampliiK  off." 

The  usual  causes 
of  this  trouble  are: 
Overwatering.  iii- 
^^1^  ^^^^1  sufficient  air,  po<iV 

j^Hk  '^^H  soil,  insufficient 

^^^^^  light,  crowding  ami 

''hallow  seed  boxes. 
It  also  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  use 
of  soil  which  ha.s 
been  used  too  often  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Use  clean,  new  sand  and  soil  for  seed 
boxes.  If  the  soil  is  doubtful  as  to 
purity,  scald  seed  boxes  a  few  hours 
l>efore  pl^ntin!?.  Use  boxes  of  sufficient 
depth  and  be  sure  to  use  at  least  one- 
half  sand  to  insure  good  dr.iinai;e. 

Water  young  plants  in  the  iimrning 
:ind  never  at  night.  Provide  an  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  and  ventilation,  but 
do  not  place  the  boxes  in  a  draught. 

A»  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  la'g- 
nough,  transfilant  to  larger  boxes  or 
■  .iitdoors.  Avoid  crowding  of  the  young 
"liints.  I  find  many  seedlings  ready  for 
ininsplanting  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
rue  leaves  have  developed. 

TREATMENT  FOR  ROSE  MILDEW 
How  often,  oh,  how  often,  I  am 
questioned  about  rose  mildew.  It 
mu.st  be  a  popular  pastime  among 
ro.ses.  it  is  especially  popular  along 
the  Coast  with  many  of  the  finest 
varieties. 

Sudden  changes  of  atmosphere,  wa- 
lering  at  night,  poor  soil,  poor  drainage 
and  poor  circulation  of  air.  are  the 
isual  causes  of  rose  mildew.  When  roses 
■ire  planted  among  close-li-afed  shrubs 
»)r  cypress,  where  the  air  is  shut  off, 
mildew  often  is  found. 

To  prevent  this  dise;i.se,  find  the 
cause.s  and  eliminate  them.  A  rose 
garden,  where  location  and  soil  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  this  flower,  is  most 
'desirable.  Avoid  overshadowing  trees 
and  closed  spaces  where  the  air  does 
not  circulate  freely.  However,  roses 
which  already  have  become  infesteil 
with  the  spores  of  this  fungus  call  for 
frequent  dustings  of  suljihur  and  a 
stirring  of  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

All  infested  bushes  should  be  pr\ined 
quite  severely  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Do  not  use  the  cuttings  from  infested 


ROOTS  ire  the  key  to  the 
worth  of  your  trre  —  the  suc- 
cess of  your  orchard.  Our 
nurseries  are  located  on  soil 
that  grows  hardy  trees  with 
well  branched,  fibrous  roots; 
imfTXinetVom  all  root  diseases. 


Buy  Bergtholdt 

Guaranteed  Trees 


"For  any  tree  that  may  prove  untrue  to  name, 
we  agree  to  refund  to  you  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  ten  times  the  price  you  paid  for  the 

tree. " — txtract  from  ^aranut  firinttd  :n  our  catalog. 

Don't  gamble  this  year  with  "cheap"  trees. 
They're  too  expensive  in  the  end.  Pay  the 
few  pennies  extra  for  profit  insurance. 

Bergtholdt  trees — the  prodact  of  30  years' 
experience — are  propogated  from  proved  par- 
entage onlv.  Buds  and  scions  are  furnished 
and  certified  by  the  Calitbmia  Nurserymen's 
Selection  Association. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  catalog.  Get 
all  the  facts.  Don't  take  chances. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co 

Newcastle,  California 


Big  3 -Ft.  Telescope 


OtCtttl  aad  EntertalBlBS 
(la  riv«  Scctloac) 

Se«  people  and  objects  miles  away,  on  land  or  sea,  as  if  they  were  close.  Wonde 
TeieiKope  t^rem  new  pleasures  to  home,  fsrm,  eainp,  tr»Tel.   iport.  See  moon  a 
■tars  u  never  before.  Odchi  oat  over  3  feet  lone:  meajtum  12  inehei  eloteii.  _ 
BraM  bound;  bu  powerfal  lenses.  Th«u»anda  pleased —"C'Oold  tell  color  c  ~ 
■eroplnDe  4  miles  awsy." — Urs.  Yarbroaffh.  "Saw  Provtnretown  Light, 
2ft  miles  away,  aa  clear  as  if  jp  front  of  ine." — Clyde  Scribner. 


«bil4rBn  pl.riur  in  a, 
Bll..«w.,  '  ^  H  H 
Sm  "RmJ  U»e  iiamb. 
fr.irfat  rva  uiitr  .w* 
M.  B«tuitAiua  OD 


kUTC  wf  a  lortunate  purcliaM  from  a  large  EDropr«B 

_   tnrrr  we  can  (fiv*  too  a  Us  bmrrmin.  Itr  fimt  in  ro«r 

^  nf iiihborhood;  entertain  yuur  fnenda.    S*llrf  It*  money;  Mend 

_      only  name  and  aiJdrvM  for  t<lescop«  eornplet*  by  p*rc<i  poat.  On  arrival 
depcit  with  PuHtmao  only  ll.ria  piuo  a  few  p^noiM  poatwe.  S«ttof*ctio« 
'  KU*rant*w4  or  money  refunded.   Order  t»tfay  while  Uje  aupply  UaU. 

FEBKY  a  CO.,  75  W.  Vaa  B«irM  SL        OagL  '>*n         Cbicaco.  ML 


bushes  for  new  plants.  Burn  them  to- 
gether with  all  trash  and  leaves  about 
the  bushes. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  NOW 
In  Southern  California,  where  the 
frosts  of  our  interior  valleys  do  not 
touch,  outdoor  seed  sowing  of  hardy  an- 
nuals ami  perennials  should  begin. 
Seedlings  of  all  kinds  should  be  put  into 
the  greund  with  discretion.  Tender  va- 
rieties need  protection. 

Sow  seeds  of  cosmos,  snapdragons, 
marigolds,  sweet  peas,  poppies,  wild 
flowers,  scabiosa,  nigella.  hirl-ispurs, 
mignonette  and  candy-tuft  outdoors  in 
their  permanent  lination.  Sow  pansies, 
Shasta  daisies,  columbines,  penstemun, 
gaillardiu,  begonias,  coreopsis,  lobelia, 
stocks,  hollyhocks,  salvia  and  balsam 
in  seed  boxes  this  month. 

January  and  February  seed  boxes 
brought  us  the  young  plants  ready  for 
setting  out  at  the  time  when  most 
gardeners  were  sowing  the  seed  and 
as  a  result  our  flowers  were  two  months 
earlier.  We  had  them  almost  as  late 
as  the  last  fall  flowers,  by  keeping  them 
picked  regularly. 

Interior  seed  sowing  Is  principall.v 
confined  to  seed  boxes  at  this  time  of 
the  ye.'ir.  A  row  of  sweet  peas  in  a 
sheltered  situation  may  bi-  attempted 
with  reasonable  success,  even  in  the  in- 
terior valle,\  s. 


BULB  PLANTING  SUGGESTIONS 
f;ladiolus.  our  most  reliable  bulbous 
plant,  should  begin  its  year  right  now. 
Plant  a  row  today,  '.hen  wait  two  weeks 
and  plant  another  row.  following  this 
pl:*n  until  August  or  September. 

The  most  effective  planting  of  gladi- 
olus— in  fact,  of  any  flowering  plants — 
is  where  ther^  is  one  variety  in  each 
row.  First,  plant  a  row  of  pink  and 
white,  then  one  of  lavender,  and  so  on 
through  the  rainbow.  And  do  not  for- 
get to  add  the  Primulinus  hybrids.  Last 
year  our  Primulinus  hybrids  of  yellow 
and  buff  reached  a  height  of  five  feet 
or  more.  They  make  wonderful  cut 
flowers. 

Other  bulbs  to  be  set  out  now  are  the 
tuberoses,  narcissus,  caladlum.  amaryl- 
lis,  (Jerman  iris,  lilies  and  cannas.  Hya- 
:intius  Candicans  is  a  handsome,  rank- 
growing  bulbous  plant,  blooming  in  the 
summer.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped 
and  are  borne  in  great  clusters  along 
stems  four  or  five  feet  long.  Being  pure 
white,  the  Hyacinthus  Candicans  is  very 
effective  if  planteil  in  the  center  of  a 
bed  of  bright  pink  or  red  gladioli. 

MAKING  A  FEBRUARY  LAWN 
I.awns  sown  in  February  usually 
are  very  presentable  jjatches  of  green 
before  April  turns  the  corner.  We  have 
sprouted  weed  seed  for  two  months  in 
preparation  for  seeding  our  lawn.  It  is 
much  easier  to  pull  and  cut  weeds  be- 
fore the  lawn  is  sowed,  although  we 
.always  find  a  few  weeds  that  waited 
lor  the  lawn.  However,  the  weed- 
sprouting  process  is  quite  important  for 
lawn  success. 

The  soil  should  first  be  plowed,  if  pos- 
sible. A  small  lawn  space  yields  itself 
to  the  spading  fork.  <>ut  one  cannot  do 
justice  to  a  large  one  with  a  hand  tool. 
The  soil  should  be  loose  ajid  all  clods 
broken  up  thoroughly  for  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  surface. 

Level  the  ground,  raking  the  surface 
perfecly  smooth  and  rolling  with  a  hand 
roller.  Rake  lightly  again,  then  sow  the 
lawn  mixture  evenly.  KoU  the  surface 
again,  but  do  not  rake.  After  seeding, 
sprinkle  the  soil  thoroughly  with  a  very 
fine  spray.  Keep  the  ground  wet  until 
the  surface  la  covered  with  tiny  gra.ss, 
then  have  it  Just  moist  enough  to  keep 
the  grass  growing.  Never  use  a  heavy 
spray  or  stream  on  a  newly  planted 
lawn. 

For  lawns,  many  people  buy  bluegrass 
or  a  mixture  of  bluegrass  ami  clover. 
The  Litter  combination  is  usually  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  bluegrass  alone  is 
often  disappointing,  a-s  it  loses  color  in 
hot  weather  and  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  form-  a  close  sward. 

The  most  satisfactory  lawn  is  one 
which  stays  green  and  inviting  the  year 
around.  Seed  houses  put  out  a  lawn 
combination  grass  which  combine  all  of 
the  fine-leafed  grasses  that  do  best  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  thus  pro- 
viding a  presentable  lawn  the  year 
■  iround.  New  lawns  require  about  two 
<liiarts  of  seed  for  a-plot  thirty  by  thirty 
feet.  Replanting  an  old  lawn  requires 
only  half  as  much  seed. 

IMPORT   GERMAN  CANARIES 

Canary  birds  from  the  H.-irtz  moun- 
tains, Germany,  are  imported  into  the 
I  nited  States  in  small  wooden  cages 
made  by  hand.  These  birds  are  called 
•rollers"  because  of  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  they  are  trained  to  sing.  They 
retail  in  California  at  (2  to  SB  mors 
than  domestic  canaries.  Many  of  the 
Cierman  birds  Imported  this  year  ar« 
tu-uWB  la  color. 


Planting  Pointers 

[.\  reply  to  several  inquiries  from 
F.  C.  Witzel,  San  Mateo  County,  the 
following  information  is  furnished  by 
Ralph  I),  (.'ornell,  L-os  Angeles  land- 
si  ape  architect: 

-My  re<ommend:ii  ion  for  a  wind- 
break planted  in  the  position  iiidl- 
<'Hted  on  your  plan  would  be  either 
the  Ciitalina  cherry  (primus  integri- 
folia)  or  the  California  Mount;un 
cherry  (prunus  llicifolia),  both  of 
which  are  excellent  and  thrive  in  yi»ur 
locality.  Instead  of  planting  them 
right  again.sl  the  house.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  put  on  the  property 
line.  They  will  grow  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  if  permitted,  which  is  ampin 
for  lb"  space  they  will  occupy.  -Kither 
the  .Monterey  cypress  or  one  of  the 
privets  would  form  the  necessary 
windbreak,  but  would  not  be  as  a'- 
traclive  as  the  cherries  and  would  be 
more  difficult  to  lontrol. 

Fruit  trees  that  thrive  on  adobe  soil 
include    the   citrus   fruits,    loquat,  de- 
ciduous fruits,  su"-h  as  plums,  prut  - 
cherries,  figs  and  particularly  the  i 
also  persimmons.    Almonds,  chesin  i 
walnuts    and    pecans    will    thrive  ui 
heavy  soil. 

SMALL   FAMILY  ORCHARD 

For  a  small  family  orchard  the 
above  fruit  tree.-i  may  average  eigli' 
to  twenty  feel  apart,  although  thi  > 
generally  planted  more  thinly  n,  .  . 
thill  m  commercial  plantings.  Wal- 
nuts should  be  set  about  fifty  feel, 
chestnuts  thirty  and  almomls  an.l 
pecans   about    twenty   feet  apart. 

The  I.a   France  red  raspberry  is  an 
excellent   berry  bush   for  your  f'  ' 
also    Craiiilairs    Karly   and  the 
moth    Thoinless    blai  kl.erry,    fJ:n  ;  . 
dewberry   ami   the  loganberry. 

The  Kureka  walnut  would  probably 
be    best    for    your    location,    since  it 
blooms  late  and  is  not  so  sn.scepliblo 
to  killing  frosts.     The   Pbicentia  i»  i 
staniinnl  sort  and  of  excellent  i|" 
but   blossoms  earlier  than   the  I- 
and    is    not   so   dejiendable    in  r^ 
having    late    frosts.      Franquette  -uil 
Mavette  are  both  good  and  are  popu- 
lar with  Northern  growers  where  there 
is  liability  of  late  frost. 

ALMONDS  EARLY  BEARERS 

Almonds  produce  more  quickly  than 
walnuts  and  the  crop  is  valuable.  Tb^ 
trees  are  much  smaller  than  walnuts 
and  do  not  require  the  same  space  for 
their  development.  Almonds  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  earliest  of  our  trees 
to  bloom,  therefore  the  crop  of^en  i.< 
killed  by  late  frosts  in  regions  w  ■  ■ 
the  latter  occur,  .\lmond  trees  ~ 
times  bloom  in  January,  if  the  v. 
has  been  warm;  then,  a  late  fro>-i  - 
and  the  crop  is  gone.  The  trees,  them- 
selves, are  quite  hardy. 

If  you  retain  the  central  walk,  a.i 
your  plan  shows,  you  should  by  all 
means  eliminate  the  flower  bed.  whicL 
vou  have  shown  in  the  center  of  th  ■ 
walk.  However,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  leave  the  walk  out_altogether,  an.i 
plan  to  use  the  drive  as  an  approach 
to  the  house?  This  would  permit  .-ii. 
unbrcrtcen  lawn  in  the  center  of  th^ 
vard  with  appropriate  shrubbery 
planting  at  the  sides,  if  the  walk  is 
omitted.  I  would  suggest  a  low  hedK« 
along  the  front  property  line  of  sorn^ 
such  plant  as  the  Roman  myrtle 
(myrtus  communis^ 

The  planting  should  be  arranged  ap- 
proximately as  I  have  indic.ited  on 
your' plan,  at  the  sides  and  back,  with 
the  lawn  unbroken.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  house  is  the  largest  object  In  tM 
composition  and  that  the  planting 
should  serve   as    decoration   to  It. 

Long  and  Short  Pruning 

F.\     KLLS  OVER,  San  Bernardino 
•     Cotinfv,   wants  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  long  and  short  prun- 

'"Long  priining  Is  a  term  used  to  des- 
ignate a  new  system,  w-bich  in  re. -nt 
years  has  been  adopted  by  many  gr-  v- 
ers    of    peaches    and  apricots, 
pruning  at.plies   to   the   "'^  »y»<' 
topping  trees  by  cutting  off  the 
framework  branches  at  some  dlst.m.  ■< 
from  their  extremities. 

The  long  svslem,  when  properly  fol- 
lowed, results  in  trees  wMth  five  or  s,< 
main  framework  branches,  and  tho 
pruning  each  season  con.sists  prlnci- 
pallv  tn  the  removal  of  strong,  growing 
branches  that  are  competing  *'th  be 
framework  branches.  The  ^fruiting 
limbs  consist  of  hanging  branches 
growing  from  those  that  form  th- 
framework.  The  effect  of  long  prun- 
ing Is  heavier  prod  u.  l  ion  of  fruU  and 
less  sappy  wood  growth. 

Either  your  farm  adviser  or  your 
c  o  u  n  t  v  horlicultural  commissioner 
would  be  glad*  I  am  sure,  »<»  ^elp  you 
with  vour  pruning  problems. — ui-..*J.  r. 
WEI.nu.N'^  

FRUIT  GIVES  WAY  TO  POULTRY 

roullry  and  truck  croiis  are  reply- 
ing   orchards    on    some    of    the  ' 
priced    land    in   the    vicinity  of 
ward  (Alameda  County!.    One  au 
ily  estimate*  at  leaat  ten  old  orclu-rd* 
have    been   removed    within    the  lart 
two  years. 
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Montgomeiy Ward  S  (9. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  islbday  theMost  Pro^essiye 


Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli- 
able goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  completJe  analogue 
—offering  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you  I  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opjjortunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season 
for  You 

Fifty-one  year's  exj>erience  in  buying  and  manufactur- 
ing, in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
eost^  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying 
power,  backed  by  long  ezpterience,  that  makes  possible 
these  savings  for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  loose  sight  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward's,  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use.  We  nevft  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best 
for  you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years — Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward's. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  ejyircises  greater 
care  in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait- 
yig  for  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer, 
^on't  miss  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
-Well  be  youn. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

irOR  WOMRN*  "^^^  choose  shoes,  sweaters; 

r  v/iN.  TT  .  underwear,  gloves,  things  for  the 

woman's  personal  use,  and  everything  for  children — all 
well  made,  of  good  materials — and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Catalogue  will  appeal  to 
every  home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the  family 
money  and  get  the  most  value  out  of  every  dollar, 
imp  XUIT  Ur>Mir  •  Beauty  and  Comfort  and  Use- 
fOK.  FHt  HOMt.  f^,i„ess_each  article  we  sell 
for  home  decoration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits. 
Everything  is  selected  by  experts.  To  the  woman  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  and  modernizing  her  home,  thi* 
Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical- 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had 
planned. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  L°en'fri^r^ds%rrheA"mericrn 
Farmer.  And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing 
our  help  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his 
savings  greater  and  to  make  his  money  go  farther.  Every- 
thing must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  This  Catalogua 
offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry  and 
stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 
PQJ»  MEN'  Ov^'^"'^**>  suits,  shoes — everything  for 
'  man's,  young  man's  and  boy's  wear  in 
good  style  and  of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  acces- 
sories, batteries,  everything  for  the  automobile.  This  book 
shows,  in  fact,  almost  everything  a  man  wears  or  uses  or 
that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer  a  saving 
— 'always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book 
— this  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue 
leisurely  in  your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  by  mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years:  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back." 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
convenience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  offer  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (Si,  CO. 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Chicago         Kansas  City         St.  Paul        Ft.  Worth 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  24 
hours.  Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  ba 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  tha 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  wera 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  Ot 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


This  Coupon  brings  this 
new  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMF.PY  WARD  k  CO. 
'         Dept.  66- E 

PortUnd  Urr.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Chicago.   KanaRs  City,  St.    Paul,   Ft.  Worth 
(Mail  thin  coupon  to  the  house  nearett  you) 
Plcaie  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
logue. 


Name. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  ventn  a  line,  or  60  rents  m  lin« 
for  foar-  or  more  ronserntne  (•iwurs 
lairriiEe  7  words).  Kor  while  spare. 
4-ufK  or  display  t.vpe.  riml  is  runiputed 
arrordilitr  to  total  spare  orrnpiril  by 
ad^rrlisement.  , 

AdvrrlisenieiitA  miiM  rearh  oh  1.1  I 
days   berore  date  nf  publication. 

.AdilrrsM  OR(  IIAKI>  and  FARM. 
Iirvudt\ay   at    KJetrnlli,    l^s  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


OUR  1924  rHIPKS— Prices.  Qual- 
ity—Will d'-Iighl  new  and  re,;u- 
lar     caslomera     alike.  Capacity 

  300.600.     White.  Brown.  Buff  Uei- 

9tt>  I  horn*;  Anronas,  Reda:  Bar-f  l. 
I  White  Rook."!;  Minorcas.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Brahniaa.  Andalusiaiii*.  Or- 
pingtons. From  soni»-  of  worltl's 
greatest  layers:  reasonable.  Re- 
anced  booked  ahead.  .Nearly  half-bool^rd  for 
most  Winter.  Sprins  weel<L  They  prove  prof- 
itable. "Kever  saw  such  aize.  vigor.  rapH 
prowth.  egg-yleld."  Write  for  proof.  PKOF- 
ITABI.B  POl-LTRT,  13  North  Kair  Oaks. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  ehieks 
from  selected  free-range.  heavy-laying, 
utility  hens  mated  to  dodble  pedigree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  Inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safs 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vlgorooa  chicks 
ruaranteed.  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chicks 
•  t  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prices.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
CUB.VTOR  CO.  INC..  the  World's  Largest 
Blectric  Hatchery.  4J2  7th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

WEBB  S  WHITE  LEXSHORN  CHICKS— Too 
will  gft  plenty  of  eggs  if  yoor  chicks  come 
from  WEBB'S  CACKLE  FARM.  :M0  choice 
•rlected  hens  mated  with  cockerels  from  trap- 
rK'Sted  hens  with  records  of  200  and  better. 
12  years  SANTA  CP.UZ  largest  poultry  breed- 
er. Prices  ISc  up  to  Feb.  ls«:  llVie  from 
Feb.  1st  to  Marqh  15th.  and  l»c  Ulereafter. 
A.  M.  WEBB.  227  Parkway.  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— Onlv  liie  better  grade  at 
popular  prices — Hanson  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Reda.  Barred 
Ko.  ks.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Blue  Ando- 
lusiana.  White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Orping- 
tons. Order  early.  Free  folder.  McUO.NALD 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  Routs 
1.  Box  24C.  Ean  Jose,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABT  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  w  Ith  -fnll  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
100:  February.  J16:  March.  114;  April.  112. H: 
Way  and  June.  »12.  100%  live,  strong  chix 
guaranteed.  We  are  accredited  by  the  Sono- 
ma ("ountv  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIO.N'BER 
HATCHERT.  476  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BETTTER  BABT  CHICKS  from  high  grade 
stock.  White  I>eghorn»  from  excellemt 
natings  Including  Hanson  and  Tancred 
•trains.  Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
everv    Tuesday.      Anconas.    Black  Minoreaa 

»nd  "  White    Rocks    in     sea.'wn.      Write  the 

BANTA  CLARA  VAXLET  HATCHKRT. 
J049   Lincoln  aye..    San   Jose.  Calif.  

PULLETS!     PULLETS!     Large   heavy  typo. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched  by  Bolfing's 
I'oultry  Farm,  from  Trapnested.  pedigreed, 
prnven  producers.  Booking  orders  "o"- 
KiKht  weks  old  February  and  April  hatch.  iO 
lei.ts  each,  any  amount.  MRS.  H.  U  OIL- 
LKSIME,  Tres  Pinos.  Calif. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1»»2 
by  L  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
Cou-itv  Farm  Bureau.  White  I,«ghom  chicks 
everv  -lay.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  foil 
count.  Tree  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK,  tit 
Main   St..   Petaluma,  Calif. 

CBR'riKlED  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  from 
guiiraiitud  iwo-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Holb  wcud.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
bieh  tiapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive cataloEUe.  ORLANU  HATCHERY. 
Drlinrt.  Glenn  Co..  Calif. 

OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH— Baby 
dux  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-old 
W  1.  hens.  Cockerels  from  Hanson  s  trap- 
Disteii  JSO-egg  stock.  13  jears  experience 
In  lFr<"<line  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
■onalile      T.  K 


BLAKE.  Santa  Crux.  Calif. 


'WINNING  1st.  2nd.  3rd  Barred  Rock  Hcn< 
at  Stale  Fair.  IS23.  some  record-  30  rib- 
bon.s  dt  other  shows.  Wrilo  for  mating 
list  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Thompskin 
■train  direct.  H.  G.  tJCRTlS,  Cro.-waay 
Boad.    Burlingame.  Calif. 

PEniGREED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.    Our  large  selected  hens 
are    iTiatched    to    Hanson's    high  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Prices       reasonable.  DINIC 

HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


HAN.SON'S  PKUIGREED  S.  C  W.  T-eghorns 
WORl.D'.S  RECORD  l"onte«  Laying  Strain. 
<»v<  r  210  eggs  flock  a^■«raBe  tor  6  years  Ser.d 
Jor  Interesling  Catalogue.  J.  A.  HA.V.SON. 
C..I  v.irii».  Oregon. 

BABY  cHICKS^Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
liorns  from  heavy  laving  strains,  }10  per 
JOO  \'o  d'-ad  or  weak  ones  chaiged  for. 
B<-HELLVILI.E  HATl'HBRT,  Si  hellvHie, 
flnnoma  County.  Calif. 

TRAPNESTED  P.EDS— Bred  to  lay:  exhibi- 
tion iiuality  breeding  stock  from  SO-'i-egg 
«iale  Hatching  etrgs.  baby  chicka  '  Circular 
free.  '1'.  S.  CALDWELL.  33iM  West  Broad- 
•wa.v.    r.lon.lale.  Calif. 

BAIIY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  ecgs. 
Pull.Ms.    pigeons,    rabbits.      FA.NCIBR.S'  EX- 
CHANGE,  640   S.    Main  .St..   Los  Angeles. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.   18. M  to  »4S.     Write  for 
circulars.     ARNOTT     &    CO.,    114    S.  Loa 
AnK<-l-s  -St.,   Los  Angeles.   


ACrRF.DITED  BABY  CHIX  —  White  T,eg- 
horns  and  R.  J.  Reds  hatching  every  Son- 
day.  Also  all  the  standard  varieties  in  our 
"quality"  chix.  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive 
because  of  strong  parentaee.  Careful  hatch- 
ing and  packing  for  shipment.  Our  •■qnaiity" 
White  Leghorns  are  from  flocks  averaging 
from  201  to  250  eggs  per  hen  per  year  actual 
records.  We  stand  behind  oar  "quiility  "  chix 
a.s  well  as  the  "Aicrediled."  R-lneinher.  we 
euarante.?  full  count  of  live  chix  at  destina- 
tion when  »e  ship  via  express.  Early  orders 
*;et  the  preferred  dates.  Act  QUiekly.  AR- 
TESIA  HATCHERT  I  Electric).  Arlesla,  Calif. 

ORDER  NOW— White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  J2S  to  3*1  egg  records 
used.  Also  R.  I.  Reds;  dark,  large,  heavy 
layers:  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Sallsfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson  s  Hatch- 
erv  and  Poultry  Farm.  Modesto.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
SON PEERLESS  .\.NCONAS — I  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerless"  strain  birds 
for  20  yeara  Leading  prixe  winners  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  egg  records,  262 
to  261  eggs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  hatching 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  .1.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  It.  110  So.  Wlllard  Ave..  San  Joao. 
California. 


THREE  GRADES  S.  C.  White  I-ighorn 
Chlcka  X  grade  guaranteed  »0»  day  old 
pullets.  XX  grade  contains  J6%  pullets, 
guaranteed  heavy  layers:  price  IS  per  hun- 
dred. C.  O.  D.  parr-el  post.  XXX  grade, 
day-old  broilers.  t4  per  hundred.  C.  O.  D. 
Parcel  post.  Established  1912.  KURBKA 
HATCHERT.  Petaloma,  Calif..  «2I  D  St., 
James  K.  Hirst.  Prop. 

WE'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for  most  spring 
weeks  from  some  of  World's  highest  etrg- 
producing  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds.  Rocka 
Minorcaa.  Brahmaa  Wyaildottes.  Andalasiai.s, 
Orpingtona  reasonable.  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  Capacity  200.000.  "Tour  chicks  are 
stronger  and  beautiful:  your  bens  heavy  win- 
ter layera"  Write  Bred-to-Lay.  1131  Ingra- 
ham  St..  Los  Asgelea,  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  BABT  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection: mated  with  males  having  authentic 
irapnesl  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utilitv  prites. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 

BAHT  CHICKS.  PULLETS.  HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocka 
Over  :frO  eggs  per  year— that  Is  record  back 
of  sur  White  Leghorn  stock.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  H24  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THE  J.  H.  STUBBE  POULTRY  RANCH  AND 
HATCHERT.  Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

"SUPERIOR  STRAI.N"  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HOR.NS  exclusively.  We  have  pobllahed  a 
booklet  describing  our  superb  strain  of  White 
Leghorns,  our  methods  of  housing  and 
brooding,  feeding  formulae,  and  other  inter- 
esting data,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
free  upon  request.  SUPERIOR  EGG  FARM, 
R.  R.  1,  Box  ISJ.  Anaheim.  Calif. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

J16  hundred,  delivered.  No  other  kind  but 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
layers.  No  pullets  naed.  No  artificial  ligbta 
Free  "range.  Glad  to  send  free  catalog. 
ORINDA  PARK  BITFF  LEGHORN  HOME. 
Berkeley.  Calif.     Route  I.  Box  4J6-E. 

WHT  DELAT?  Place  your  order  for  1*14 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  thu  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chirks  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  rlrht.  Send  for  cata- 
log.     WHITE   HATCHERT.   Petaluma,  Calif. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  prize  winninr 
stock.  Our  males  are  J.  E.  Pe<-k's  and 
purebred  Aristocrats,  world  famous  rhkka 
120  a  hundred  Hatching  eggs.  $2  00  for  It. 
postpaid.  MRS  H.  THAMS  R.  R  1.  Box  27. 
Imperial.  Calif. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


BAP.Y  CHICK .S — .Send  for  pries  Uat.  SANTA 
CLARA    POUUTRT    TARDS,    Breeders  and 
Batchera  Oxnard.  CaJlt. 


THE   WORLD    FAMED  FOWl. — 

Rus.s|;tn  Orloff  and  Hale  Sacredo  Turkena. 
Fi<ioklng  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  Cir- 
culars FREE.  Only  breeder  of  IJENUINE 
stock     In     America.     GEO.  SCIIAEFKB. 

ifE.NLO    PARK.  CALIFORNIA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Pfl.LETS  from  Peta- 
luma's  finest  raising  plant,  hatched  Nov. 
26th  anil  2Sith;  $10  I>er  dozen  at  3  months  old. 
Orders  less  than  300.  $11  RELIABLE  PUL- 
LET   F.'kRM.    L.    Munchln.    Prop..  Pelaluraa. 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  and  While  I.«r- 
horn  BABT  (THICKS.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Breeding  Slock.  Hirh  tiuallty.  low  prices. 
riH.E  BRBEI)  HATCHERT.  Box  6».  R.  1. 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 

HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hogan- 
ized  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Kette, 
Barred  Rocks.  .Anconas  and  Black  Minorcaa. 
Union  District  Hatchery,  l.os  Gatos.  Calif. 


BUFF  LEGHOR.VS — Winners   at   any  shew. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  in  incubator  lota, 
»1  50  to  jr.  per  setting.  W.  L.  BARTHOL- 
OMEW.  Chine,  Calif. 

TURKEYS,   DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


CASA  DE  RORAS  TT.-RKET  RANCH.  Car- 
mel-li> -the-Sea.  Cal.  Engage  your  GOLD- 
B.A.NK  n.ABY  TTUKS  now.  Spoi;ia)  reduc- 
tion chlrken  sale,  prize  stock.  ('reatlon 
Brown  Ijeghorna.  pens,  chicks,  eggs.  Alee 
Toulouse  geese  and  Carneau  pigeons. 

WE  ARE  BREEDERS  of  French.  Mexican 
and  American  Wild-Blooded  Ttlrkeys.  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  from  the  different  varies 
ties  In  season.  Book  your  orders  .tow.  as  each 
year  we  are  sold  oBt  early.  JERSEY  .STOCK 
FARM.  11534  San  rernando  Blvd  .  Route  3, 
Box  13S6,  Bisrbank.  Calif. 

WILDBLOODEIJ     BREEDING  TURKEYS — 
Toms    and    Hens.     Baby    torks    and  ecgs 
reasonable    pricea     JENKINS,     the  \'eteran, 
Burbank,   Calif.     R    X,    »*«  n'!* 


AVOCADO  TREES  FOR  SALE — 

I.yon.  Prince.  1x>s  Angeles.  Dickey  A.  Dan- 
delyon.  Fuerte.  Puebla.  Ganter.  etc.  I  keep 
all  standard  sorts. 

I.yon.  upright  grower,  earlv  bearer:  large, 
hard  shell  fruit,  highest  In  official  analytical 
test — oil  J6.8»%,  protein  4.37"^.  seed  »  7  "t . 
The  Lyon  grows  upright  and  can  be  planted 
from  10  to  12  feet  apart  ea«'h  way.  from  100 
to  400  tr^os  per  acre. 

PrlncH  the  only  hard-shell  fruit  which 
ripens  in  October.  .Vovemtxr  and  December; 
"Prince  of  the  Holidays':  excellent  shipper: 
rich  flavor,  no  fiber  and  small  seed.  Dkckey 
A.  richest  flavor  and  smallest  seed.  Fuerte 
and  Puelila  both  leather-skin  sorts:  quite 
cold-resistant.  Ganter.  thin-skin,  fall  fruit- 
ing;   most    cold-resistant  sort. 

Visitors  welcome  on  w»'ek  days  only. 
A.  H    KIDBOI  T. 
 RIdeout  Kflghis    Whiliier.  Calif.  

BERRT  PLANTS— "Advance  '  blackberrleai 
We  started  picking  this  variety  commer- 
cially April  I6th  this  past  season  The  ber- 
ries brought  19  per  crate  wholesale.  We 
have  19  acres  of  "Advance"  Write  for  cat- 
alog. \\i  al.sn  offer  I^.ganberry.  Dewlierrv. 
Red  and  Blackcap  Rasib.rry.  STRAWBER- 
RIK.S — Kloiidyke.  Carolina.  Progressive  Ever- 
bearing. If  you  want  strawberries  this  sum- 
mer don't  deiav  planting.  Visit  our  30-acre 
berry  field.  PIIESTON  *  k5;oTT.  Boena 
Park.  Callfiirnia.  

''lOS — Planters  of  large  or  small  acreage  of 
figs  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
profit  to  get  In  touch  with  us.  We  have 
200,000  fig  trees  grown  bv  us.  ni-ar  San  Fer- 
nando— Kadoia.  Black  Mission.  Black  San 
Pedro  and  Brunswick.  Land  is  to  be  sub- 
divided this  year  and  we  must  move  them. 
KELSBY -OXFORD  NURSERIES,  Valley 
Blvd..  2  miles  west  of  El  Monte.  Calif. 
Phones:  Alhambra.  »19J3:  Res,  763R1.  . 

CONCORD  GRAPEVINES — We  can  supply 
•  he  world  with  Easlorn  and  California  Con- 
cord (Pierce-Isabella)  vines  of  fine  quality, 
grown  by  us  at  San  Fernando  These  are 
the  money-makers  for  localities  adapted  to 
them.  KEL."!ET-OXFORD  NURSERIES.  Val- 
ly  Blvd  ,  2  miles  west  of  EI  Monte.  Calif. 
Phones:  Alhambra  91«J1:  Rea.  763R1. 

BEFORE  TOU  BUT!  Get  our  prices  on  fruit 
trees;  graperinea  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted' on  resistant  root:  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  save  you  money  In  addttitin  to  sup- 
plying yoo  with  folly  guaranieed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.  Wholesale  and  retail.  J.  F.  MILLER  * 
SONS.   Healdsburg.  Calif. 

TREES.  PLANTS.  SHRUBS,  guaranteed,  di- 
rect from  grower.  Ixiwest  prices  New. 
Dr.  Worcester  hardy  peach  and  Ohio  beauty 
apple.  Planting  book  FREE.  WOODI.AW.N' 
.Nl'RSERlES.  937  Garson  Ave  .  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

BLACK  MO.NUKKA  GRAPES — We  have  sev- 
eratl  tbousand  Black  Monukka  grapevines 

of  splendlil  quality  ready  for  delivery.  KEL- 
SET-OXFORD   NURSERIF.S.   Valley  Blvd. 
t  miles  west  of  El  Moote.  Calif. 

GIANT   WHNTER    RHUBARB   ROOT.S— Bear 
in  90  days:  91. :5  doz..  X'.bv  cwt..  prepaid. 
FORP.EST   WALKER,    Puente.  Calif. 

RECORD  bud  hachlya  persimmon  trees  on 
lotus  roots.  also  dahlias.  ALCOR.N'S 
NURSERY.    Fullerton.  ("alif. 


FARM   LAND  FOR  SALE 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
btlloos  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terma  letter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  eoil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  vrater  and  highway  transportation 
Write  ownera  BUTTER  BASIN  COM  PANT, 
California   Fruit   Bldg  ,   Sacramento,  Calif. 


POULTRT  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  (^harles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angelea  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owepsmouth.  California. 
Ml'ST  HAVE  CASH.  Biggest  bargain  in  CaJ- 
ifornla:  SO-acre  well  improved  farm.  Hum- 
boldt County;  I300(>  cash:  clear  deed,  owner. 
J.  D.  WliS'TB.NHA VBR.  210  Main  St.  Hunt- 
ington Beach. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUTERS   want    Western   farma  De- 
acribe  and  state  lowest   price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOW.N.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  WANTED — Immediately,  frum  owner. 
Send  parllrulara  MR.S.  RORERT.-4.  Box 
t3.  Rooiihouse.  III. 

DOGS 


FOR     SALE  -Best      thoroughhrf  1  Airedale 
dogs:    valuable   home-stead  relinquishment: 
blc    low-grade    gold    mine:    summer  cottages 
for     rent      Correspondence  sollrtled. 
THE    LKJN    KENNKI_S.    W»wona.  California 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW    and     rebuilt     Implements    at  special 
prices      C*1I   and    see   them.     ARNOTT  * 
CO..  114  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  IM  Aageles. 

RABB^¥~AND"p^GEO^^^ 

PEERLESS  rsbblt  hutchea:  convenient,  aanl- 
tarv    fully    equipped;   prices   low,  freight 
prepaid.     J     iT  DOLAN     1136    B.    «th  St., 
Oakland.   


PIGEONS— Selected    Silver    King  youngsters 
for   sale.     JAR    A.    AVERY.    Napa.  Calif. 
R.  R    1.  704. 


Strawberry  antJ  Blackberry  P 


V  PLANTS — Car 
No.  1  plants 

BROYl.PS  BK 
;illf. 


(0.000   CHOICE   iDspected  losranberr^ 
I  nnaual    low    price.      HARRY  i 
Route  4.  fialem.  Ore. 

Cory's  Thornless  Blackberries.  For  go 
old  plants  write  Wm    Mortens.  ■ 

Cory   Thornless   blackberry  pla 
100    Myers  ft  Little.  B..x  «4.  l 

^       BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

BURBANK   SEEDS  are  stiindards  n 
over.     The     wonderful     new  Am 
"Combustion.  "  "Sunshin'  "  and  '.1. 
surpass   all    easily    grown  am 
their  brilliant  all  siiniiner  color 
have*  ever    been    rro'tu'-nl  nr 
known    ri.i    ,  , 
than  liii 
have  n.< 

Bulletii.  I,  ,      ,  ,  .i,  ,-     -  .  , 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  for  sale.  Oem. 

pendable  grade  A  seed.  CGSts  m 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  .-heai 
grades.  DR.  L.  A.  SHATTUCK.  I 
Florida.  

ALFALFA    SEED— Original  Ha 

When   writing  state  amount 
TUft.NER.  Turns,  Arizona.     23  > 
Valley  Farma 

GLADKJLl'S.    beautiful   colora  1*') 

and  25  one-year-old  liolhs,  SI  Zi.  i 
16c.     PHII.  LAESEK    Sun  Prairie.  V. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruci 

EARN  IIIO  to  »::0  fcriihiv,  ,  vT-ns. 

Railway    Tra " 
SQAerd    after  < 
study   course  ' 

opportunities.      ^.  r         ..  .  • 

Stand.  Business  Training  ilul.,  Bull.i 

WANTED — W< •  '     I-      -  ''i-T 

iDg  at  hoti.' 
Leiirn  while  ■ 
Write  imme.1 1  . 

Dept.    H-686.   U.    ..■  ■.■  .  » 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep.  Goau 


•aU: 


PT-REBRED   TOGGENBUBG8  from 
imported    stock.      Heavy  mtlkera 
linder  ideal  conditions     Sure  to  pleaj*.'  i 
TOiV   GtJAT   RANCH.  Redlands. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

LEAF      roBACtX) —  Chewing.  fi^e 
tl.7.'V;    ten.    13.00:    smoking.  flv< 
11.26:   ten.   SZ.OO:    pipe  and   recip<)  I 
when  received.    CO-OPERATIVE  FX. 
I'aducah.  Kentucky. 


tisemeits  re: 


J.  vVk. 


eyery  wee 


Iry  Them 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  An/tifne  * 

•     E«»»lQuieklS*ftiai«Ml  " 

"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Botes wella  by  hand.Sto  1  ftia.diam. 
uptolOOfeetdeep.    (.'^  ptctoro.) 
Satisfied  uaeri  in  48  States.  D 
and  Bmiib  Uov'tsased  lliuynds. 
MAKE  BIO  MONEY 
—hoeing  wellt,  post  holes, etc..  for 
ottos.  Fallyguaraateedl  Uuk* 
,     ddiveryl  Write  St onre  i 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

DepHlOC  W  3rd  S-  CINCINS-VTIC 


California  While  Leghorn  Breeding  Farm 

.m  I'KKIOK  ENtiUSH  I.Kt.llORNS.  I NTERN  ATH>N .%I.L»  laMO* 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 

Write  for  mating  list  on  pe<ligree  chll  anu 
<hii  sold  for  February.  One  half  our  ootpiit  ' 
x.ltl      Ilnlclniii:   eggs   ni'X    foi    •:il'-   from        ■  ' 

EcicMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lanker»hiin,< 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Fike's  Prize  One- Acre  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


ffer  from  disease  or  Insect  pests  and 
y  large  numbers  of  firsrt-olass  eggs, 
le  proof  of  the  poultrj'  pudding  la  In 
f  egrgs  produced. 

Flke'8  500  hena  consume  150  pounds 
jrreens  dally.  Recently  he  has  en- 
rgod  Me  shed  room  to  accommodate 
OO  hens,  -which  will  consume  300 
lunds  of  ffreeii  feed  each  day.  One 
hie  nciphburs  keeps  2500  hens  on 
le  acre,  which  i.**  considered  the  limit. 
The  Weeks  poultry  house  may  be 
mudured  the  key  to  successful  acre 
rming,  since  it  makes  possible  the 
■epinj  of  a  large  number  of  laying 
;n»  on  a  small  area.  The  building: 
24  feet  nide  and  extends  north  and 
ulh.  It  is  divided  into  12-foot  see- 
ms twh  of  whi<'h  has  a  partition  in 
"  middle,  making  two  rooms  12  feet 
iuar«. 

NETTING  ADMITS  SUNSHINE 

One-third  the  width  of  each  unit  ia 
larded  up  on  the  outside,  to  protect 
e  birds  ■while  roosting;  the  rest  being 
rt  open  and  covered  with  poultry  net- 
ig  from  the  ground  to  roof.  The 
oming  sunshlno  is  admitted  to  the 
At  room  and  the  evening  sunshine  to 
«  west  room,  while  the  roof  shades 


application  of  kreso  and  vaseline  killed 
them. 

Fike  and  his  neighbors— there  are 
125  other  acre  farmers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity — have  formed  a  co-operative 
assodatiim  for  buying  poultry  supplies 
and  are  planning  to  build  a  hatchery. 

SAVING  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

The  material  for  each  two- room  unit 
cost  $100.  Contractors  charge  $180  for 
putting  them  up.  The  garage  house 
cost  only  $600.  although  the  contract 
price  is  $1400.  Corner  acres  now^  sell 
for  $1700. 

Fike's  acre  is  410  feet  lOng  and  105 
feet  wide.  An  80-foot  strip  across  one 
end  was  set  aside  for  a  building  site, 
being  beautifie<l  with  grass,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

The  temporary  dwelling — which  is  to 
be  used  later  for  a  garage — is  pl.iced 
eight  feet  from  the  rear  line,  to  permit 
the  hauling  of  .scratch  sand  to  the  poul- 
try house.  The  latter  is  attached  to 
the  garage,  with  a  feed  and  egg  room 
occupying  the  first  unit. 

A  space  60x000  feet — quarter  acre — 
In  front  of  the  poultry  house  is  set 
aside  for  growing  greens.  There  are 
seven  rows  of  kale,  four  of  giant  cab- 


A  New  Stock  Farm 

THAT  Californi.i  afCurds  an  excel- 
lent and  growing  market  for  high 
grade  luberculosis-free  dairy  cows,  is 
the  belief  of  H.  K.  Ituldinger.  for  the 
past  four  years  manager  of  the  big 
Arden  dairy  at  101  Monte. 

Having  re<-ently  acquired  a  ten -acre 
ranch  near  Kl  Monte  (Los  Angeles 
Countyt  l!;ildinger  plans  to  import 
Holstein  and  Cluemsey  cows  from  other 
dairy  seolioiis,  particularly  "Washing- 
ton. Oregon  and  Utah. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon,  he  states, 
there  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  tu- 
berculosis in  the  dairy  herds,  and  Cali- 
fornia i.-5  Suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
laxity  of  this  State  in  fighting  the 
dread  "TB." 

"Misrepresentation  in  soiling  dairy 
stock  is  grossly  practiced  in  Southern 
California,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  the  dairy  business."  points  out  the 
El  Monte  milk  producer. 

Baldinger  plans  to  conduct  his  enter- 
prise as  a  high  class  private  institu- 
tion, free  from  the  unsavory  conditions 
of  the  average  sales  yard.  He  expects 
to  conduct  an  occasional  auction,  but 
will  do  most  of  his  business  directly  at 
private  sale.  He  has  named  his  new 
ranch  the  "Barbara  H"  Stock  Karm. 

The  dairy  end  of  the  new  enterprise 
will  be  secondary.  Baldinger  expect>i 
to  offset  the  high  Innd  values  prevailing 
In  this  close-in  district  by  rapid  turn- 
over, and  increase  in  land  v;Uues. 


X)rawr-v.T2>  Sca-le. 
Planting  Plan  of  Fike's  One-Acre  "Ranch,"  Where  No  Space  Is  Wasted. 
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Ex|>r«M 
Prepaid 


CREAM 
SKPARATOm 

Dirmct  to  Yom 

Tb*  World-FunooB 
EMPIRE  -  BALTIC 
CrMm  S«pumtor~at 
m  pric«  that  will  StCLL 
thousands  of  theMWOO- 
derfal  Kparatort. 
LARGER  PROFITS  aMOrwl 
b«<^«a««  it  \»  Um  CrMiB 
Separator  with 

"MllUofi 
D«llar  Bowl" 

Moat  efRcicat  bowl  avar 
Invented.   Only  raal 
aatf-balaacinc  bowl. 
Cr»at«r  aatiafa«tion  duo  to 
le  in  operation  and  fimDHe- 
itr.  QUICKLY  CLEANED. 
Hatchet  couplinff  eliminatea 
j«rk«,   nois«   and    adda  to 
iparator.    You  taka 
DO  riik.    Money  back  guax- 
ante*  protecta  you. 

Order  Now 

Pmy  for  It  With  Blccar 

CrMm  ChMks 
Wrilm  for  Fr*m  Boak 


If  not 
malitfattoty 
aftmrSO 

wHurn 
mmparatcr 
mnJ  wot 

yoarmonmy 
bach 


R««d  th«  «m»»m«IV  LVK  E«Br»««  Pr«p»l<  rr\oo%: 


No.    C«p*ritT  Pric«  lit  F»T't    Monthly  P»rmenU 


M  O.      we  Ib».   W.OO    •S.OO      »t .00  for  4  Mantlw 


No.  1 


No.  2 
No.  4 


2M  lb«. 
9(0  Iba. 


4»0  llw 


Wt.OO 
146.00 


»5.0O 
>8.00 


St  .00  for  «  Kontlu 


W.OO  for  :i  Montlia 


H  00  for  10  MOBtiM 


WrlU  lor  DTlCM  on  l«rr«r  a)**! 
K*t  our  l*w  prteo*  on  M«ctri( 
tcUsTftpt)  kt  omf  •ZPOSM. 

Free  Service  aad 
Parts 

for  one  year.  Each  Separa- 
tor complete  with  toola. 
oU,  broahe*,  etc.  Send  ao 
money  with  inquiry.  Write 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

BvcTjOM  with  twoormot* 
cows  vhoald  own  an  Cm' 
pira  Baltic.  &  p«r  cent  dis- 
coQDt  for  cash.  Writenow. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
SALES  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  1»  LonlgvilU,  Ky.^ 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

new  puncture-proof  inner  tube  ha-s  bepo 
invenle.I  by  a  Mr.  M.  C.  Milburn  of  Chicago. 
In  artiial  test  it  was  punctured  500  time* 
without  the  lose  of  air.  This  wonderful  neyr 
lulic  Increases  mileage  from  10.000  to  12.000 
miles,  elirninates  cltanging  tires,  and  makes 
ridtDS  a  real  pleasurfv  It  -costs  no  n\ore  th.in 
the  orrlinary  tube.  Mr.  D.  N.  Milburn.  3:>l 
West  47th  St..  Chicajjo.  wants  them  intro- 
duced ever.vwhere  and  is  makin_e:  a  special 
liTTcr  to  a;;**iits.  Writf 


him 


nday. 


e  birds  In  the  middle  of  the  day. 
'!"he  earth  floor  is  c  overed  eight  inches 
with  sand,  which  costs  $1.50  per 
Three   .v;ird»    are    required  to 
'  h  room.     The  sand  is  raked 
a  weel<   to  keep  clean  and 
<i  every  year  <Sr  18  month.s. 
I'd  i.<i  pl.iced  in  a  troujrh  on 
1  alonp  each  side  of  the  bviild- 
-  .1  jde.  where  it  .18  quickly  filled 
a  wheelbarrow,  the  feeding  fowl.s 
■iPT  their  heads  through  a  narrow 
i"  i.inp  iiist  above  the  trough.  Three- 
■fi;    t.i'.fs  protect  the  attendant  and 
■•  o  t'l.x  from  rain  and  afford  shade. 
'Vh€-    droppin_p    platform    is  quickly 
<;iTi<  d  by  rakinicr  the  offal  through  a 
x  -inch  blnged  door  into  a  wheelbarrow 
1 1  side.    The  nests  are  underneath  the 
rciiping  board  and  are  entered  from 
rear,  having  a  six-inch  hinged  door 
front   to   facilitate  removal   of  the 

The  mash  ia  fed  from  hoppers  on 
le  Hide  of  th«r  room,  or  from  a  long, 
irrow  trough  on  the  floor. 

HOW  CHICKS  ARB  BROODKD 

The  chicks  are  brooded  on  the  drop- 

•  r    plrirfiirm,   which    is   cleaned  and 

for    this    purpose    aiM  the, 
,  jioles  removed.    The  platform 

J   lour   feet    wide  and   waist   high;  a 
linvenient   Iwation   for  chicks,  which 
f-qufrc   con.slderable   hand   work.  An 
M-lnch  board  is  placed  in  front  to 
'  i>  the  young  birds  from  falling  off 

II e  platform. 
Brooder  heat  is  furnished  by  a  40- 
■  ttt  electric   carbon    lamp  In  a  blue 
»-     This  is  in  the  apex  of  a  cone- 

•  ix'd  metal  hover  .10  Inches  in 
ncter.  A  strip  of  building  paper  12~ 

long  and  8  inches-  wide  la 
■t  on  edge  and  bent  In  a  circle  around 
le  hover,  the  distance  from  whfch  ia 
1 1  1  lauHd  as  the  chicks  grow  larger, 
h«n  the  hover  la  raised. 

The  chicks  gradually  accustom  them- 
Utw  to  the -roosting  poles  »nd  the 
>onj  bolow.  which  they  reach  by  means 
'  a  sloping  board.  Two  hundred  fifty 
licks  are  briMxled  in  one  roon.  fur- 

-iilng  IM  hens  for  each  un/ 

WHAT  THE  HENS  EjUIN 

!  kr'ci  600  hens,  batched  in  October, 
I  ■'.  netted  $165  above  their  feed  in 
"■pteml)er.  and  in  October  while  molt- 
i  i,  i-arned  $145.  Profits  increa.sed  m*- 
I'.illv  from  November  to  January. 
ii'  (.nlor  to  supply  some  elements 
hii  >  ft  I  soil  Is  supposed  to  lack. 
ri.»j:  I  >  .titles  of  Pfvonshire,  salts  are 
w-i,    (  .   .  ],u  111  Msts  are  painted 

It)  111.  II itea  away.  A 

«    i.i;,.  I     I  .I    -stick  tights." 

■jv  i.rii  .^t  I  L-inpty  cases.  An 


bage.  seven  of  stock  beets  and  four  of 
chard.  The  last  two  are  planted  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  the  others  three. 

Beyond  the  greens  is  a  patch  of 
alfalfa  GO  by  100  feet.  The  12-foot 
parking  strip  along  the  road  for  300 
feet  also  is  planted  to  this  crop.  Al- 
though never  irrigated  and  cut  once  a 
week  with  a  lawn  mower,  this  nutritious 
legume  keeps  green  and  growing. 

.lust,  inside  the  projjerty  line  there 
are  ten  apple  trees.  These  are  to  be 
trained  on  a  wire  trellis  by  the  espalier 
system,  .something  like  grape  vines. 
.Jonathan.  Delicious  and  other  standard 
varieties  have  made  a  great  growth. 

Adjoining  the  alfalfa  patch  is  a  small 
fruit  plantation  of  enual  size.  A  few 
rows  of  Giant  Wonder  strawberries 
planted  early  last  spring  supplied  the 
table  with  berries  all  summer.  Black 
and  red  raspberry  and  dewberry  vines 
will  bear  next  year. 

In  front  of  the  dwelling  there  is  a 
groat  number  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  including  three  plum,  three  chei-ry,' 
three  orange,  lemon,  lime,  dwarf  pear, 
fig,  six  peach,  nectainne,  grapefruit  and 
several  others. 

MANY  VEGETABLES  GROWN 

A  kitchen  garden  25  by  50  feet  sup- 
plies a  succession  of  fresh  vegetables 
every  month  in  the  year.  Thirty-five 
asparagus  plants  are  getting  ready  to 
"shoot"  succulent  tips  this  spring. 

A  great  profusion  of  flowers  and 
blooming  shrubs  are  the  special  pride 
of  Mrs.  Fike,  who  also  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  animals. 

A  goat  stable  was  cheaply  construct- 
ed of  two  piano  boxes,  which  cost  $5. 
and  a  $2  stahchion.  The  bac4(s  of  the 
boxes  were  removed  and  one  used  to 
roof  over  the  space  between  the  boxe.s. 
and  the  other  to  form  one  side  by  con- 
necting two  ends.  Two  Toggenburg 
does  furnish  plenty  of  very  rich  milk. 

MAKING  MEAT  AND  HONEY 

Starting  with  two  rabbits  a  year  ago, 
a  large  amount  of  meat  has  been  pro- 
duced for  home  use  and  a  considerable 
quantity  sold.  Eight  extra  large  hutches 
of  iin|)roved  pattern  were  constructed 
at  a  coat  for  material  of  $5  each. 
Ready-made  hutches  cost  three  lime.s 
as  much. 

A  colony  of  bees'  was  divided  last 
spring  to  prevent  swarming.  Two  hives 
now  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
comb  honey. 

Although  lack  of  space  prevents  a 
more  detailed  de.scriplion  of  this  won- 
derful little  farm,  enough  has  been  told 
to  indi<-ate  the  production  possibilities 
of  one  acre  and  to  show  how  It  can  be 
made  to  yield  health,  pleasure  and  a 
good  living. 


A  penuy  a  day 

Is  the  averae:e  cost  per 
cow  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  as  a  preventlv* 
of  disease  and  aid  t« 
bie  milk  sHeld. 


c^arty  Every  Cow  ^ 
Cm  be  made  a  Bi^  Milker 

Cow  owners  have  learned  that  no  effort 
on  the  farm  pays  so  handsomely  as  the  drive 
for  more  milk.  Over  90^  of  the  so-called 
poor  milkers  are  capable  of  much  better 
results  than  is  obtained  from  them.  An  im- 
^  proved  health  standard  is  a  sure  b-^oster  of 
milk  profits. 

No  wonder.  Dairy  experts  aay  that  under  average 
conditions  a  yield-increase  of  only  I0<^  will  double 
the  net  profit  of  dairyinif.  The  fixed  cost  per  cow  of 
feed  and  care  is  about  the  same  regardless  of  yield. 
After  this  cost  is  met,  every  pint  of  milk  is  added  profiL 

Perfect  health  has  more  to  do  with  bl|^  milk  yields 
than  breeding  or  feeding.  "Forcing"  the  milk-making 
organs  to  greater  efforts  ends  disastrously  unless  extra 
demands  are  met  with  extra  support  of  the  cow's 
vitality. 

Kow-Kare  is  invaluable  to  cow  owners.  It  increases 
the  activity  of  the  milk-making  function  by  promoting 
vigorous  health  in  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
It  prevents  or  relieves  cow  diseases  and  disorders  by 
helping  these  organs  to  function  as  nature  intended. 
Its  bet>efits  are  widely  recognized  for  the  treatment  of 
Barrenness,  Aboruon,  Reuined  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Let  Kow  Kare  help  yod  to  creater  milk  proHts  Tour  bed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  can  supply  you  —  large  siss 
can  •!  ii,  medium  slis  Wo  Order  direct  from  us  it  your 
dealsf  doss  ooi  have  K.>w  Kara.    Wa  par  postage. 

Writ*  for  eopr  of  oar  rr<s  12  pags  iMOk.  Ths  Horns 
Cssr  Doctor  "  It  wUI  sbowyoo  the  way  to  crsstsr 
profit  f  ro«  year  cows 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc.  Lyndonvai«,Vt 


On  IhouswxM  oP  ^ 
'ilandani  ajtaptmnt ' 

H«r«  ara  juft  a  f««r 
ettraeta  £roa  lettara 
■aeli  aa  wm  receira  ia 
•rarr  IBAJ]  tntm  cmm 
owoera  : 

Wm.  E.  8tarl£*y. 
Aoada,  I^:  "  I  hara 
fouAdlCOW-KARf  ia 
th«  belt  nkadf£tQ«  f.>r 
mil.:h  cowt  that  tfisra 
is  i  found  that  it  ai- 
wmfs  paid  to  fead  tt 
whdn«v«r  mf  cowj 
went  down  on  tria 
quantity  of  mtlk  thar 
w«ra  giring  [  hara 
cured  sareral  cows 
that  wera  down  and 
could  not  c«<  Dp 


Jaraea  H  U«Oilntick. 
So4oa.  Ma. :  "  I  had  a 
eow  that  ratainad  Um 
nftarbirth  for  Ara 
tlafa.  whan  I  decided 
to  try  joar  Kaw  Kara 
Thraa  doaea  ramavad 
tha  afteriMrth  com- 
plaiatr  a»d  aha  la  now 
aJI  nght.  AfUr  that  1 
decidsrd  to  f  aad  KO  W  • 
KARB  to  two  oth«r 
cowa  fisr  aiparimifit 
It  irtjreaaad  tn«  flow  of 
milk  of  o^«  mt  tt%mm 
nearlr  on^  half;  tba 
other  (rava  mora  nailh 
than     formerl/  and 

Sained  in  a.!ah  KOW- 
ARK  ia  ^1  that  Is 
claimed  for  iC. 

Joaeph  Stott.  Nor- 
wich. Coon  I  flnd 
that  br  ffirfnv  a  few 
dosMof  KOW-KAKE 
it  will  kaep  cowa  in  a 
heaJtbr  atata,  and  tba 
raault  wiU  b«  mora 
milk-jwt  what  «• 
vant. 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO 

LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California 
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FEBRUARY  24, 


A  SALE 


•I  GMOla*  Band 
Bcadad  TUS8AH 

SILK 

Dresses  /. 
»^98 


BEAOTI. 
FDLLT 
HAH 
BUIEI 


iTe*,  we  mean 
It. the  price  r 
only  »3.9S! 
Undoubtedly 
tbe  bisffest 
bsrruD  s«n- 
■  a  t  ion  io 
yemril  A 

f^il  ti«w  strU  genalDe 
TD«^«b  Srik  Pr^. 
Wirb\y  beaded  and 
VanUr  finlabed  tn  Avarv 


Send  No 
Money ! 

■Ichljr  aa  d  a  of  tarn 
oealitir  vanum*  ToaMb 
pUk.  a«ft  and  ■hinuDer- 
faNr-«B  IdeaJ  natariaT. 
A  ■trikifiB  feature  la 
iba  ataborata  bfadlo* 
— prattr  hofi*  baada  la 
■wi color  toDaa  a«t  la  ■ 
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USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizps  in  stock 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Franciico  California 


Lessening  the  Chick  Mortality 

Survey  Shows  Crowding^  Common  Cause  of  High 
Death  Rate  Among  Young  Chicks 


THE     brooding  By  W.  E. 

practices  of  '  ExU  n.sion  Service 
the  averaffp 
California  poultryman  are  aa  defective 
as  any  of  his  many  activities,  judging 
by  the  fact  that  2(t  per  cent  of  all 
chicks  hatched  in  the  State  die  before 
they  reach  maturity.  This  is  not  an 
overdrawn  statement,  because  the  fol- 
lowing records  obtained  in  eJeven  coun- 
ties durinp  the  spring  of  1923  show 
an  18.4  per  cent  mortality.  These 
figures  cover  a  period  of  12  weeks. 

Total    chicks    brooded  1T0.002 

Average    mortality   18.4"!?; 

Lowest  mortality  per  1000  chicks  6.6% 
Highest  mortality  per  SOCO  chicks  71.4% 

Aveaagre  chicks  per  man   2.076 

Average  chicks  per  brooder  unit  1.044 

Pullets  at  3  months    40.8% 

The  above  figures  will  enable  the 
poultryman  to  check  his  results.  Are 
you  as  good  as  the  avei-age,  better,  or 
worse?  We  are.  sure  that  the  IS. 4% 
mortality  is  low  enough,  because  many 
record  books  weie  not  returned  to  us 
when  we  called  for  them  and  often- 
times observation  indicated  th.-it  the 
poultryman  was  not  proud  of  his  re- 
sults. 

The  records  show  two  very  obvious 
reasons  why  one-fifth  of  all  chicks 
hatched  fail  to  reach  maturity.  First, 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
floor  space  and  mortality.  In  other 
words,  the  size  of  the  house  in  which 
the  (thicks  are  brooded  may  cause  suc- 
cess or  failure  during  the  >>r()Odin!r  pe- 
riod. Of  cour.se,  the  h:oodf  r  bouse  should 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  "birds  for 
fre«h  air,  sunlight  and  dryness. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaJifornia  advocates  at  least 
one-half  of  one  square  foot  of  floor 
space  for  each  chick,  or  .'•0  square  feet 
per  hundred.  Records  obtained  l^t 
.spring  show  that  the  moie  chicks  are 
I  rowded  the  greater  the  mortality. 

KKFECT  OK  CRdWDl.VG  ON  CHICK 
MORTALITY 

Pet. 

Klorir  Space  Total  Total  Mor- 
Per  100  Chicks  chicks  died  tality 
35  sq.  ft.  or  less  ...73,077  19.257  26.3 

3.-.  to  .=iO  .sq.  ft  25,371     4,122  16.2 

.IO  or  more  sq.  ft.  ..25,044    3,484  13.T 
Second:    The  number  of  chicks  allot- 
ted to  each  brooder  stove  has  a  lar.ge 
inlluence     on      mortality     during  the 
brooding  period.     We  realize  that  the 


NEWLON  size  of  the  unit  haa 

Poultry    Specialist     »    decided  hearing 
on   the    labor  ex- 
pense of  brooding,  but  most  men  crowd 
too  mauv  chicks  around  the  stoves. 

Pet. 

Number  chicks      Avg.-No.  Mortal- 
per  unit  chicks  ity. 

100  to  400    231  15.4 

400  to  8(r0    717  14.2 

800  to  12O0  ......  1.012  18.3 

1200  to  1400    1,309  20.9 

Note  io  accompanying  figures  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  chicks  died 
when  lots  of  1200  to  1400  were  broode«l. 
Furthermore,  those  chicks  which  did 
pull  through  were  subjected  to  the  same 
adverse  environmental  conditions  that 
killed  the  20.9  per  cent.  Sureiy  one  can- 
not expect  birds  of  this  sort  to  l>e  high 
producers  and  good  breeders  after  ma- 
turitv  is  reached. 

A  table  of  figures  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  mortality  over  the  first  few 
weeiks  of  the  brooding  period  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  poultrymen.  These 
records  are  based  on  35.299  chicks  with 
a  mortality  of  4642  in  ten  weeks. 

Pet. 

First  week    l 

Second  week    20.i 

'  Third  week   

Fourth   week    5.9 

P'ifth  week   2.8 

Sixth  week    ^-^ 

Seventh  week   

Eighth  week   S.9 

Ninth  week    ^  ^ 

Tenth  week    2.7 

Total  IO**" 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that 
57.4%,  or  more  than  half  of  all  the 
chicks  that  died  in  ten  weeks,  were  lost 
during  the  first  two  weeks.  I'pon  this 
fact  the  statement  is  made  that  "the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  chick's  life  are  of 
prime  importance."  Great  care  must  be 
taken  at  this  time  If  the  little  fellows 
are  to  get  the  proper  start  In  life. 

.Attention  also  is  called  to  a  mortality 
of  8.4%  during  the  seventh  week.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  that  the  cockerels  are 
not  separated  from  the  pullets  as  soon 
as  they  may  l)e  identified.  Furthermore, 
coccidiosis  and  intestinal  worms  may 
begin  to  play  havoc  at  al>out  this  time. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
value  of  attention  to  details  throughout 
the  brooding  period. 


Grains  Are  Tesi 

GRAIN     variety     t^^s  in 
County,  particularly  in  the 
more    Valley,    h.ave    indicated  It 
periority    for    local    planting  of 
nes.sec     Winter     barley.       i'.ut  thf 
tests,  as  well  as  others  in  i  aliforn 
have    shown    that    results  ((■•i"nd 
most   entirel.v   on   local  conditiona 
In    Alameda    Cotmty    the  Tenn€ 
has  proved    to  be  a  consistent, 
yielder.       One     investigator  co« 
32  stems  on  one  plant.    .\  grower 
produced    25    acres   of    the  Tenni 
Winter    sold    his    entire  crop 
neighbors   for  seed. 

.Another  bailey,  known  as  "49 
which  is  merely  an  Impr^v^ed 
of  the  common  type,  gave  higher 
some  years  and  lower  yields  o% 
yea  rs. 

"Mariout."    which    has  found 
f.ivor   elsewhere,    did    not    do  w« 
Alameda    County    except  on 
soils. 

"Chevalier"  barle.v  has  become 
ular  because  of  the  demand  tor  It 
foreign  brewers,  and  the  fact  til 
makes  good  hav. 

The    fact    that    Mariout  was 
posed    in    almost     every    respect  J 
Tennesseie   Winter  in   this  county 
phasizps   the   axiom   that   no  one^ 
riety   may   be   expected  to  heh.T 
the   same  manner  under  varying 
and  climatic  conditions. 

A  large  acreage  in  this  county, 
ticularly  the  Altamont  HiU.i.  in  det 
>o  either  grain   or  grain -hay  pr 
tion.     A   system   of  rotation  is 
-ticed  on   some  of  the  larger  ran 
Tt    is   not   exactly   rotation  eithe 
the  usual   .sense  of  a1tfrn;iting 
nor   is    it    summer-fallowing  as 
ticed  in  certain  "dry  farming"  sectli 

One-half  the  land  is  planted  t< 
and    the    other    half    used    for  cs 
pasture  one   year,  while   the  folio* 
>  ear   the   p'-slure   l.ind   is  plowed 
the  other  half  allowed  to  make 
A.  J.  M. 


'KEEPING    DAILY    EGG  RECOV 

Progressive  poultrymen  r>-.ilize 
imi'ortance  of  keeping  daily  egg 
ords.  A  blank  b<p<ik  for  this  pur. 
designed  for  1924.  is  being  sent  fr« 
all  egg  producers  who  apply  to 
Olobe   Milling  Company,  Petalunm. 


Thefftw 


BucklXTkT 


Umiting  Production 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


figures  of  speech,  although  today  It  Is 
the  headli.s'ht  on  the  tractor,  with  the 
driver  working  throgh  the  long,  cold 
nights, 

HIGH  VERST'S  I.OW  PRICES 

Manv  of  the  arguments  against  higher 
prices  of  agricultural  prodwots  are  based 
upon  the  statement  that  if  prices  are 
too  high,  people  will  not  buy.  This  may 
be  true  in  some  remote  instances,  yet  i 
can  furnish  ample  proof  that  high  prices 
do  not  curtail  consumptu)n. 

Take  the  early  fruit  industry,  for  in- 
stance. Early  apricots  sold  the  past 
year  in  the  New  York  market  for 
high  as  $4  pc-r  t wenty-p(iund  box  as  fast 
as  thev  could  be  delivered.  Yet  a  month 
later  'better  apricots  could  be  bous-ht 
in  the  same  market  for  $1.  Uirge  Trag- 
edy plums  sold  for  around  J3  a  crate, 
ajid  on  the  same  day  small  plums  of  the 
same  variety  brought  only  50  cents.  No 
difference  in  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  yet 
there  always  are  enough  people  willing 
to  pav  the  higher  price  for'a  better  ar- 
ticle. Fruit  sales  are  governed  by  ap- 
pearances, not  prices,  ,  , 

Why  do  avocados  bring  $6  a  dozen  . 
Does  "the  high  price  curtail  the  sale? 
When  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price,  do  they  not  sell  more  readily  than 
when  cheap? 

Choice  cuts  of  meat,  white  eggs,  large 
hens  and  rare  furs  all  bring  premiums. 
The  consumer  will  pay  as  much  as  he 
Is  compelled  to  pay  for  an  article. 

LET  CONSUMER  WORRY 

Instead  of  farmers  organizing  to  sell, 
I  believe  they  should  organize  to  buy 
and  to  control  production.  Let  the  con- 
sumer organize  to  lower  freight  rates 
on  the  food  they  buy  ;  let  them  combat 
the  extrava.eant  profits  of  the  middle- 
men and  retailers  and  strive  to  cut  down 
selling  and  delivery  cost-s.  It  is  up  to 
him  to  worry  as  to  where  his  food  is 
coming  from  and  at  what  price. 

Government  price  fixing,  co-operative 
price  fixing,  long-time  credits  and  im- 
p<irt  duties  are  but  temporary  farm  aids, 
merely  postponing  the  inevitable  time 
when  a  serious  opersition  must  be  per- 
formed or  death  will  ensue. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  in- 
exorable. We  sc/ircely  can  expect  to 
control  the  demand  for  our  products, 
but  we  certainly  can  control  the  supply. 

Wbat,  then,  are  the    definite  steps 


farmers  should  take  in  order  to  correct 
present-day  evils?  Organi-'.e,  certainly, 
because  in  acting  separately  we  never 
can  accomplish  anything  definite.  First, 
let  us  deflnitel.v  regulate  pro4uctlon. 
growing  f)tily  what  our  l  ountry  will  con- 
sume, l-et  our  unfilled  orders  be  the 
index  of  each  year's  activity. 

Our  Government  must  aid  us  in  col- 
lecting and  distributing  reliable  and  in- 
tilligent  information  on  crop  demands. 
Farmers  should  first  produce  enough 
foi  their  own  personal  needs,  diversify 
crops  to  supply  the  family  larder,  and 
buy  fewer  manufactured  products.  They 
should  co-opft-ate  in  manufacturing  ag- 
ri<-ultural  products  for  their  own  needs, 
such  as  making  wool  Into  clothing. 

SELL  ONLY-  THE  BEST 

Cull,  and  then  cuH  again.  Refuse  to 
send  to  market  inferior  products.  I'fow 
tinder  half  the  fniit  crop;  cull  hens 
when  they  are  V)aV).v  chicks,  instead  of 
flooding  the  market  with  mature  birds: 
keep  fewer  and  better  <ows — and  so  on 
down  the  agricultural  line. 

Put  farming  on  a  profitable  biusls  and 
what  would  be  the  result?  Boys  and 
girls  content  to  stay  on  the  farm;  no 
movement  of  farmers  to  Industrial  cen- 
ters: no  trouble  to  borrow  money  for 
fanning  operations;  stable  business  con- 
ditions. 

A  Japanese  fruit  farmer  said  to  me 
recently,  when  I  asked  him  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  year:  "Well,  I  do  not 
know.  Short  crop,  make  money;  big 
crop,  no  good."  That  is  the  unceriain 
basis  ui»n  which  the  American  farmer 
operates  toda.v. 

Must  we  wait  for  nature  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  production,  by  frosts, 
drouth,  insect  pests,  floods  and  disease, 
or  shall  we  ourselves  control  produc- 
tion, as  other  manufacturers  do? 


Selling  Rabbit  Hides 

Whcr»  can  I  sell  ribblt  hl<l»» ?— MR.S.  K.  B 
MciREI.A.ND.  Los  Ad^pIps  County. 

I NEVER  could  find  any  market  for 
green  rabbit  skins.  The  price 
offered  by  Eastern  dealers  does  not  pay 
for  shipping  them. 

I  use  all  our  rabbit  hides  in  making 
robes  and  garment,s.  I  bu.v  skins  by  the 
hundreds  from  Los  Angeles  dealers  In 
live  rabbits,  paying  il  per  dozen,  and 
get  them  tanned  afterwards. 

I  use  only  skins  of  animals  of  5  to  R 
months  old.  Skins  from  older  .animals 
are  too  hard  after  tanning,  unless 
manipulated  by  proper  machinery. 

American  Blues  ai^  n|ce  for  women's 
wear  and  New  Zealands  are  suitable  for 
children's  clothes.  Any  variety  makes 
fine  auto  robes. — Mrs.  KUen  S.  Green. 
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Costa  Less — Wears  Lonser 

Savcarrpairf.  Walab  iT^eHal  aoOatr-l       IrathiT.  < 
la  tirlaincd  Id  bif  (err  birak.   E.'iIt  adiuatal  I 
any  aue  borae.  Ma<lrinilltt\!r*:b-  k  part,  aide  back 
brncbiaf  Irta.  «c.   IS  a(la<  10  dara  trial— balance  la 
paid  nootblr.    Rr'orn  to   me    If   not  aall^ac- 
tory.  Write  to'lar  lor  my  bi|  Irre  book,  pricea.^ 
aaay  tcrma.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  t 

J.   M.  WALSH.  Praw  Walsh 

Hainan  Co  .   914   Keelf  Av  . 

Milwaukee.    Wti  Pr»m>t 
.hipment  Portlinil  w.trTbi>u>f  ^  ^-_a: 
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Sheep  Displace  Tractors  in  Walnut  Orchards 


OME  ftuthoritiea  assert  fer- 
tilization of  walnut  trees  does 
not  pay;  nevertheless  L.  B. 
McMillan,  manager  of  the 
4U0-acre  walnut  ranch  of  the 
Visalia  Orchard  Company, 
Inc^  expended  from  $5000  to 
$7000  annually  for  sheep  ma- 
nure until  two  years  ago. 
The  owners.  In  Justification  of  this 
expense,  cite  a  typical  yield  of  thirty- 
elghf  tons  of  Franquettes  on  thirty- 
five  acres,  netting  $S50  a  ton.  This 
was  from  trees  planted  in  1910. 

Uke  most  other  walnut  growers,  this 
company  had  practiced  clean  cultiva- 
tion, but  finally  the  Bermuda  grass 
problem  became  so  acute  that  cultlva- 


Interesting  Tulare  Experiment 

WHtiN  Bermuda  and  other  wild  grasses  threat- 
ened to  "take"  their  orchards,  these  Tulare 
County  walnut  growers  decided  to  abandon  cultiva- 
tion, sow  alfalfa  as  an  inter-crop,  and  go  into  the 
wool  and  lamb  business  as  a  sideline.  Incidentally 
a  saving  of  more  than  $5000  a  year  in  fertilizing 
expense  resulted. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


quire  mechanical  removal,  the  nut 
won't  bleach  anyway."  A  big  percent- 
age of   the  nuts  are  of  the  highest 

grade. 

The  crop  of  the  Visalia  Orchard 
Company  Is  handled  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
but  the  company  owns  its  own  packing 
house  and  is  not  affiliated  with  other 
growers  in  the  district. 

Large  scale  production  on  a  con- 
centrated acreage  of  this  size  involves 
imposing  statistics  of  many  kinds.  For 
example,  one  year's  activities  in  wire 
bracing  consumed  four  tons  of  No.  10 
wire  ind  nearly  30,000  wooden  blocks, 


Everybody  loves  a  baby,  and  here  are  two. 
The  little  daughter  of  Manager  McMillan 
is  holding  a  new  addition  to  the  flock. 


Grazing  beneath  the  spreading  walnut 
trees,  the  flock,  numbering  more  than 
1500  head,  is  in  the  pink  of  condition. 


tlon  expense  ran  as  high  as  $9000  one 
year.  As  many  as  ten  cultivations 
were  required  one  season. 

It  was  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances, together  with  observations 
made  In  Orange  County  by  one  of  the 
officials  and  principal  owners,  A.  O. 
Freeman,  San  Francisco  capitalist, 
that  led  to  the  decision  to  convert  the 
great  orchards  into  sheep  pasture'. 
"There  are  walnut  groves  near  Santa 
Ana,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  "which  have 
not  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years. 

"If  we  can  cut  off  these  two  big 
items  of  expense  and  at  the  same  time 
derive  additional  Income  from  the  sale 
of  wool  and  lambs,  w)»y  not  combine 
orcharding  and  livestock  raising?"  de- 
manded  Freeman   of  his  manager. 

And  McMillan  went  his  chief  one 
better  by  suggesting  that  the  ewes  be 
bred  for  very  early  fall  lambing,  in 
order  to  produce  milk  lambs  for*  the 
highest  winter  and  spring  market. 

Soon  the  novel  experiment  was  un- 
der way.  Now  there  are  more  than 
1500  head  of  sheep  on  the  pUace,  in- 
cluding about  600  yearling  ewes,  and 
the  fall  lamb  crop  numbers  1000  head. 
Some  of  these  lambs  were  dropped  In 
November  and  December,  but  McMil- 
lan states  his  experiments  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  lambing  have  re- 
sulted in  the  decision  to  breed  all  the 
ewes  for  early  lambing  hereafter. 

"In  this  way,  we  can  take  the  cream 
of  the  mHk  lamb  market  prices,"  he 
explains,  "and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  bad  weather  which  sometimes  in- 
terferes in  later  months.  But  even  for 
later  lambing,  we  do  not  require  ex- 
pensive equipment.  We  have  been 
using  rough  shelters  which  do  very 
well  In  rainy  weather.  Later,  however, 
wo  plan  to  construct  a  shed  with  cen- 
ter alley-way  to  facilitate  feeding. 

McMillan  believed  he  can  compete 
■uccesstully  with  the  Imperial  Valley, 
which  last  year  sent  "hot  house" 
lamba,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds,  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  in  the  middle 
of  January.  These  sold  for  $14.60  per 
hundredweight. 

Figuring  that  the  ranch  readily  can 
maintain  sufficient  ewes  to  produce  700 
market  Iambs  a  year,  It  is  easy  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conservative  estimate  of 
$4000  gross  annual  lamb  revenue. 

Then  there  are  always  a  few  cull 
'•wes  to  be  replaced  by  selected  ewe 
lamba  and  these  may  be  counted  on  for 
■everal  hundred  dollars  more. 

Five  thousand  pounds  or  more  of 
wool  at  present  prices  helps  to  swell 
e  total — and  all  at  practlco'lly  -  no  ex- 
■ae  for  feed.    The  ewes  are  shorn 
rtng  and  fall.    One  man  does  the 
rding  most  of  the  year,  and  with 
exception  of  lambing  expense,  the 
:r  cost  Is  small.    Mexicans  dc  most 
the  work  with  the  sheep. 
v«rythlng    considered  —  including 
inga  in  orchard  coats,  and  revenue 


McMillan  exhibits  with  pride  this  October 
lamb,  weighing  50  pounds  at  nine  weeks. 
Below — 15-year  old  Mayettes. , 


from  various  lines' in  the  sheep  depart- 
ment— the  investigator  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  woolies 
will  mean  not  less  than  $20,000  a  year 
to  this  ranch.  And  that  includes  a  very 
liberal  allowance  for  natural  losses.  In- 
terest on.  Investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses! 

McMillan  Is  using  .Rambouillet  rams 
at  present,  his  idea  being  first  to  build 
up  a  flock  of  the  right  type  of  ewes 
and  later  to  cross  with  black  face  rams 
for  the  market  end'. 

The  sheep  spend  all  but  a  few  weeks 
In  the  early  spring  right  in  the  orch-  . 
ards.  To  provide  "strong"  feed  and 
higher  range  at  this  season,  however, 
a  tract  of  900  acres  of  foothill  land  is 
leased  at  a  nominal  rate. 

No  concentrates  are  fed  except  at 
lambing  time,  and  the  market  stuff  is 
turned  off  of  pasture,  still  carrying  the 
"baby"  fat,  so  much  desired  by  the 
butcher  and  the  epicure. 

The  entire  orchard  tract  was  planted 
to  alfalfa  two  years  ago.  Gradually,  no 
doubt,  this  will  be  overrun  by  the 
wild  grasses,  but  the  combination 
makes  good  pasture  anyway.  The 
trees  are  fifty  feet  apart,  the  oldest 
being  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Irrigation  is  carried  on  as  before  the 
eheep  were  acquired;  herding  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  the  sheep  out  of  the 


way  while. this  and  other  orchard  op- 
erations are  in  progress.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  of  course,  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  any  inter-crop.  By 
flooding  the  alfalfa  in  checks,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  irrigate  the  trees  at  the  same 
time. 

Franquettes  and  Mayettes  have 
proved  most  successful.  Twenty  acres 
of  nine-year-old  Mayettes  produced 
1940  pounds  per  acre  last  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  manager.  One  block  of 
Placentlas,  which  has  suffered  almost 
e«ery  year  by  frost  injury,  Is  being 
top-worked  to  Mayettes.  Blight  also 
has  affected  the  Placentia  trees,  the 
yield  having  dropped  from  seventy  tons 
to  less  than  twelve  tons. 

An  experimental  planting  was  made 
last  year  of  Eurekas  and  Paynes,  the 
latter  variety  desirable  because  of  its 
early  bearing  qualities.  These  trees 
are  set  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  after 
observations  have  been  made  as  to 
their  relative  merits,  all  those  of  one 
variety  will  be'  removed,  leaving  the 
final  choice  sixty  by  sixty  feet. 

NO  HULLING  IS  DONE 

No  hulling  Is  done  on  the  ranch.  "If 
the  hull  sticks,  the  nut  goes  to  the 
cracker,"  commented  Manager  McMil- 
lan.   "If  sufficient  hull  remains  to  re- 


whlch  are  preferred  to  staples  in  this 
locality. 

Very  little  spraying  is  necessary.  One 
year  fifty  sacks  of  sulphur  sufficed  to 
clean  up  a  bad  dose  of  red  spider  and 
none  has  been  used  since.  Pruning  is 
moderate.  The  aim  is  simply  to  keep 
the  centers  of  the  trees  open. 

McMillan  does  not  believe  in  "baby- 
ing" walnut  trees.  Consequently  little 
time  Is  wasted  upon  ailing  individuals. 
"When  a  tree  gets  in  such  bad  shape 
that  it  requires  surgical  treatment,  it 
is  better  to  remove  it,"  insists  this 
grower.  "Koot  or  crown  gall  injury 
sometimes  troubles  us  Just  as  It  does 
other  producers,  but  with  us,  this 
usually  calls  for  removal  of  the  af- 
fected tree.  My  experience  has  shown 
that  the  four  adjoining  trees  develop 
enough  more  rapidly  and  product 
enough  larger  crop.s  soon  to  offset  the 
loss  of  the  one  removed."  Some  re- 
plantjflg  has  been  done,  however. 

NO  INJURY  TO  TREES 

On  the  whole  the  orchards  are  ex- 
tremely healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
sheep  are  said  not  to  injure  the  groves 
in  any  way,  except  In  the  case  of 
young  trees,  which  must  be  protected 
for  a  year  or  two.  On'  the  contrary, 
the  owners  believe  the  trees  are  being 
benefited  constantly  by  the  presence 
of  the  animals.  In  addition  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  soil  through  pasturing, 
there  is  made  available  large  quantities 
of  pulverized  manure  about  the  cor- 
rals and  lambing  sheds,  which  Is 
scraped  up  and  spread  In  the  orchards. 

This  Tulare  County  ranch  is  a  most 
interesting  example  of  non-resident 
ownership  and  development.  The 
president  of  the  comi^ny,  A.  G.  Hotch- 
kKsa  of  San  Francisco,  has  taken  prac- 
tically no  active  Interest  In  its  man- 
agement. McMillan  has  had  charge  for 
more  than  five  years. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  would  not 
give  the  impression,  however,  that  this 
concern  had  not  met  with  serious  dif- 
ficulties. To  bring  so  large  a  prop- 
erty even  to  its  present  state  of  pro- 
duction has  meant  the  Investment  of 
big  sums  of  money.  But  the  enter- 
prise was  launched  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  time  required  for  wal- 
nut trees  to  produce  a  commercial 
crop.  ' 

Yet  even  tijey  did  not  place  a  suf- 
ficiently high  estimate  upon  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  their  undertaking.  The 
planting  of  trees  has  been  carried  on 
from  1909  to  thu  present  time,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  rapid  Increase  In  total 
production  year  by  year.  A  net  in- 
come of  $100,000  a  year  seems  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  for  the  horti- 
cultural end  of  the  enterprise.  And 
as  for  the  sheep— well,  as  Manager 
McMillan  says,  "That  begins  to  look 
more    nnd    rnoro  Interp.stlng." 


SuburbciD  Rirminq  In  Arcadia 


ACK  In  1911  I  was  a  wurn-out 
travellngr  man,"  relates  R.  H. 
Schwarzkopf.  whom  John 
Steven  McOroarty.  eminent 
author  of  the  Mission  Play, 
has  featured  as  the  highest 
type  of  California  community 
builder.  "Twenty-five  years 
of  road  work  had  reduced  my 
physical  vitality  to  a  low  ebb. 

"My  physician  assured  me  that  I 
soon  would  suffer  a  complete  break- 
down if  1  did  not  get  back  to  the  land 
and  live  an  outdoor  life.  Fortunately. 
I  took  hla  advice  and  purchased  five 
acres  of  land  in  the  beautiful  San  Ga- 
briel Valley,  near  Arcadia  (L,os  Angeles 
County). 

"What  I  did  not  know  about  farming 
was  plenty — and  then  some.  Having 
plenty  of  courage,  however.  I  embarked 
In  the  chicken  business,  never  doubt- 
ing I  would  succeed.  Within  two  years' 
I  had  built  up  a  flock  of  2000  fine,  pro- 
ductive hens  and  had  a  contract  with 
a  Angeles  hospital  for  my  entire 

egg  crop,  at  the  highest  market  price." 

MAKING  SMALL  HEN  RANCHES 

Seeing  the  opportunities  for  poultr>' 
success  under  Ideal  conditions. 
Schwarzkopf  went  into  the  real  estate 
business,  subdividing  large  tracts  Into 
small  chicken  farms.  Settlers  were 
given  valuable  advice  and  assistance  In 
getting  started  In  egg  production,  with 
the  result  that  West  Arcadia  has  be- 
come the  home  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  be.st  paying  little  chicken  ranches 
In  the  country. 

The  Armstrong  Johnson  and  Brook- 
over  poultry  plants,  ainong  others  In 
this  district,  will  be  featured  In  early 
Issues  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  The 
larpest  Arcadia  egg  farm,  perhaps.  Is 
the  one  owned  and  managed  by  Sher- 
wood Holbert.  formerly  of  Canada.  The 
plant  covers  three  and  one-half  acres 
and   supports  6000  birds. 

Alt>ert  Dodge,  a  former  auto  dealer, 
has  3000  hens  and  three  acres  of  land: 


Partial  view  of  Ross  Field 
and    the    nearby  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  Here 
are  48  large  barracks. 


Digging     out  Bermuda 
grass   on  the   neit>  acre 
farm  of  O.  H.  Barnhill. 
of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Caring  for  and  milking  his  pet  cow  is  re- 
garded by  R.  H.  Schwarzkopf,  prominent 
Arcadia  realtor  and  suburban  farmer,  as 
one  of  his  most  enjoyable  duties.  He  is  rais- 
ing a  fine  family  of  country  boys  and  girls. 


The  foregoing  are  mentioned  mer> 
as  examples  pf  Arcadian  suburban  farm 
era  They  enjoy  nearness  to  a  large 
city,  Los  Angeles  being  only  14  mile* 
distant,  while  Huntington  Drive  and 
the  Pacific  Electric  railroad  furnlab 
quick  transportation. 

With  the  finest  sandy  garden  aoQ. 
pure  water  from  the  i>earby  moontalnt 
at  SS  cents  per  cubic  foot,  an  elevatkNI 
of  SOO  feet  and  a  climate  which  ap> 
proaches  the  ideal  these  Little  Land- 
ers think  they  can  well  afford  to  farm 
land  valued  at  {2000  to  SIOOO  per  acra, 
especially  when  It  Is  considered  that 
they  benefit  by  constantly  increaainc^ 
real  estate  value*. 

The  rising  tide  of  population,  In  fact.. 
Is  pushing  these  hen  people  to  the 
since  their  land  is  becoming  more 
able  for  residence  purposes  than 
production. 

HISTORIC  RANCHO  NEAnBY 

The  famous  Santa  Anita  Rancho  lies] 
Just  north  of  West  Arcadia,  while  Ro«n^ 
Field  comers  with  it  on  the  nortbe 
Here  Is  located  the  government  ball 
school,  which  Is  equipped  with  two  tm-^ 
raense  hangars,  also  2000  carrier  pii;- 
eona  The  latter  are  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  8.  Army  Signal  Corps. 
SkHne  of  the  birds  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  World  War. 

One  of  the  largest  and  !■•  -  •  i'  "rv 
rabbit  and  pigeon  shows 
the  State  wss  put  on  at  R' 
falL    This  exhibition  servoil  lo  c.ill  al- 
tantlon  to  the  splendid  facilities  which 
this  fine  government  property  affords  I 
for  holding  similar  shows,  such  as  a 
county  or  district  fair.     The  property 
covers  nearly  100  acres  and  contains  41 ' 
large  barrack  buildings.  The  only  rental  { 
charge  Is  a  percentage  of  the  net  re- 
ceipts. 

"If  people  only  knew  the  keen  delight 
of  watching  things  grow  and  of  living! 
on  a  broad  acre,  instead  of  a  stuffy  city  , 
lot.  every  well  located  suburban  trad 
soon    would    be    covered  with  happy  i 
homes,"  declares  Schwarskopf,  who— J 
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Loury  and  Weber,  ex-tailors,  one  and  a 
quarter  acres.  "00  fowls:  Brigga  &  Ag- 
new,  erstwhile  government  clerks,  five- 
acre  peach  orchard  and  an  up-to-date 
poultry  plant:  Florence  Rol>ert8,  two 
and  a  half  acres,  800  birds:  Louise  Vln- 
sonhaler,  school  teacher,  one  and  one- 
half  acres,  700  hens. 


Well  loaded  Hachiya  per- 
simmon trees  on  the  sub- 
urban farm  of  C.  D.  Cro- 
well,  formerly  of  Maine. 


The  Schwarzkopf  subur- 
ban home  on  Huntington 
Drive.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs  are  produced. 


In  spits  of  his  present  occupation — e 
Joys  farm  work  better  than  nt  M»> 
else.  "Here  in  West  ArcadU 
all  the  city  comforts — gas.  ele< 
water,  paved  streets  and  dally  deliver- 
ies of  mall  and  other  necessities— 
the  luxury  of  supplying  our  tables  » i»h 
the  finest  of  Nature's  products 


Building  Poultry  Industry  From  the  Bottom  Up 


USINESS  Is  good,"  say  the 
poultrymen  of  Hay  ward;  how- 
ever, they're  not  overlooking 
anything  that  will  make  it 
better! 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single 
factor  In  the  recent  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  growing 
poultry  center  is  the  big  elec- 
tric hatchery.  This  modem  chick  plant 
is  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Poul- 
try Breeders'  Association,  and  supplied 
with  eggs  by  no  less  than  30  certified 
breeders. 


That^s  What  Hay  ward  Is  Doing 

IT  IS  variously  estimated  that  the  Hayward  district  of  Ala- 
meda County  has  from  750,000  to  1.000,000  hens.  At  any 
rate.  It  has  become  one  of  the  principal  poultry  centers  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  instead  of  the  hatcheries  dictating  to  the  breed- 
ers, as  In  some  other  districts,  the  breeders  of  Hayward  have 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  are  co-operating  in  a  constructive 
policy  for  the  common  good. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


An  old  orchard  is  the 
site  of  the  Bo,ehm  and 
Noel  potdtry  ranch, 
where  trapnest  records 
have  been  kept  for  ten 
years.  The  owners  are 
great  believers  in  free 
range  for  hens. 


Flocks  of  members  are  inspected  reg- 
ularly and  the  hatchery  is  under  bond 
to  tiirn  out  a  w^arranted  product.  "The 
Association  employs  a  disinterested  In- 
spector," explained  W.  W.  Beidleman, 
hatchery  manager;  and  he  shows  no 
favoritism.  The  breeder  pays  by 
the  hour  for  the  time  spent  with  each 
flock. 

"We  advertise<l  that  our  hens  would 
he  mated  with  males  with  at  least  200- 
egg  records,  but  this  ye^r  the  aver- 
age is  nearer  250  eggs.  Our  breeders 
are  striving  to  establish  an  all-around 
reputation  for  uniformity,  good  type, 
long  life,  consistent  production  and 
vigor,  rather  than  simply  high  egg 
records.  They  prefer  a  200-egg  hen 
which  lays  early  and  long,  to  a  heavier 
producing  fowl  which  'burns  out' 
quickly."  The  hatchery  htip  been  pay- 
ing 17  cents  above  market  price  for 
eggs. 

Following  are  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  accredited  list: 

(1)  — Females  must  be  not  leas  than  12 
months  old. 

(2)  — Their  bodies  must  show  capacity  and 
vitality  to  stand  up  under  heavy  production. 

(3)  — The  breeding  flocks  must  have  been 
heavily  culled  and  approved  by  Inspector. 

(4)  — All  males  must  be  not  less  than  10 
months  old,  when  placed  In  the  breeding 
flocks. 

(6) — Males  must  be  approved  by  the  In- 
spector as  to  vigor,  and  have  In  addition 
authentic  trapnest  record  on  the  side  of 
both  parents  of  not  lesa  than  200  eggs. 

(() — Eggs  must  be  uniform  and  of  proper 
size,  shape,  color,  and  shell  tex.ture.  and 
must  weigh  not  less  than  22  ounces  nor 
more  than  26  ounces. 

This  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  finest 
hatcheries  in  the  West.  It  is  o'perated 
entirely  by  electricity,  is  equipped  with 
the  King  system  of  ventilation  and  has 
a  capacity  of  108.000  e.?gs.  The  build- 
ing is  200  feet  long;  there  are  200  in- 
cubation units.  More  than  $1500  per 
year  is  paid  for  electric  current.  The 
eggs  are  turned  twice  daily. 

The  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association  have  agreed  to  deliver  eggs 
to  no  other  hatchery  and  the  hatchery, 
in  turn,  has  agreed  to  sell  only  chicks 
certified  by  the  association. 

ALL  HANDS  HELP 

Farm  Advisers  Robinson  and  Ham- 
mond have  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  poultry  project  and  have 
given  unstintingly  of  their  advice  and 
energy  towards  the  upbuilding  of  the 
industry. 

Another  enthusiastic  booster  is  W.  S. 
Freeman,  whose  pullet  plant  was  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  issue  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM.    Freeman,  by  the 


way,  now  sells  more  than  40,000  pul< 
lets  a  year  and  states  his  fall  salea 
this  past  season  aggregated  twice  tti* 
business  done  during  the  correspondins 
period  of  1922. 

This  achievement  is  paralleled  by  re- 
sults secured  by  hatchery  and  breeders. 
"The  fall  chick  business."  said  Beidle- 
man, "is  growing  every  year.  And  thl» 
is  as  it  should  be.  Our  California  cli- 
mate makes  It  possible  to  lengthen  our 
season  and  keep  the  ball  rolling  the 
year  around. 

"The  fall  stuff  lays  when  eggs  ar« 


View  of  main  laying 
house  at  F.  C.  Steiner 
place,  with  town  of 
Hayward  in  back- 
ground. Steiner  is 
breeding  a  White  Leg- 
horn strain  combining 
production   and  type. 


highest.  Furthermore,  the  hatchery 
overhead  expense  is  reduced  and  the 
breeders'  Income  Is  spread  over  a  longer 
season.  Another  thing — fall  broilers 
strike  a  much  better  market  than 
those  raised  in  the  regular  season." 

This  progressive  spirit  Is  characteris- 
tic of  the  Hayward  poultry  colony. 
Although  there  are  many  old-time 
poultrymen.  new  blood  and  new  Ideas 
are  being  introduced  constantly  by 
small  operators,  many  of  whom  start 
with  poultry  as  a  sideline  while  holding 
positions  in  the  city  and  developing 
suburban  homes. 

UTILITY  AND  TYPE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  plants  Is  that  owned 
by  F.  C.  Steiner,  president  of  the 
Breeders'  Association.  He  is  a  stanch 
advocate  of  the  dual-type  Leghorn; 
that  is,  one  combining  show  type  with 
heavy  production. 

Steiner  has  been  trapnesting  his 
standard -bred  birds  four  years  and  has 
culled  so  religiously  that  his  present 
flocks  consist  of  but  1500  fowls,  includ- 
ing pullets.  His  enviable  reputation  as 
a  breeder,  however,  and  the  demand 
for  his  stock  indicate  the  soundness  of 
his  theories. 

One  of  his  hens,  now  18  months  old 
and  being  trapped  during  her  second 
year.  laid  27S  eggs  during  her  pullet 
year  and  from  September  18  to  Decem- 
ber 11,  1923.  had  laid  65  eggs.  She  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  excellent 
type,  capable  of  sustained  high  pro- 
duction, which  Steiner  Is  breeding. 

This  breeder  uses  metal  trapnestn 
and  Inspects  the  nests  every  30  min- 
utes. Any  fowls  which  do  not  lay  over 
260  eggs  during  their  first  year  are  put 
into  the  general  flock  and  not  trapped 
the  second  season.  He  does  his  own 
trapnesting  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Stei- 
ner. 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  green  feed," 
Steiner  points  out,  "and  it  Is  surprising 
how  much  we  can  produce  on  a  small 
area.  I  have  but  two  acres  here:  yet 
I  can  keep  2500  hens  with  my  present 
equipment  and  raise  plenty  of  kale  and 
barley  for  them." 

.Steiner  experimented  with  an  open- 
front  house,  but  abandoned  this  type 
on  account  of  winter  storms.  Fresh  air 
is  admitted  by  ventilators  behind  the 
roosts  which  open  under  the  eavee. 
The  buildings  are  situated  upon  a  hill.- 
providing  good  drainage. 

STEINER'S  FEEDINQ  FORMULA 

This  breeder  mixes  his  own  mash  ac« 
cording  to  the  following  formula:  3 
pounds  corn  meal.  200  pounds  mld^ 
dllngs.  100  pounds  ground  t>arley,  IH 
pounds  beef  scrap.  50  pounds  soy  bean 
meal,   50    (Continued   on   Page  f) 
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Common  Sense  Pruning  Most  Satisfactory  System 
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I  HY  affix  such  a  title  aa  short 
or    long    to    any    system  of 
pnjninK?    These  terms  unfor- 
tunately   are    misleading  in 
themselves,  because  what  one 
erower    calls    short  pruning 
may  mean  medium  heading  to 
another,  and  long  pruning  to 
Mr.  Jones  may  mean  no  he;id- 
ing  whatever  to  Mr.  Smith,  whereas  to 
Mr.  Jones  It  means  heading  or  cutting 
back  one-third  of  the  new  growth. 

This  situation  Is  not  an  exaggeration, 
but  is  a  cold  fact  with  many  of  the 
growers  throughout  the  State.  Yet.  as 
persistently  pointed  out  by  the  various 
members  of  the  Pomology  Division,  1h^ 
)<larm  Advisers,  and  leading  hortioultur- 
iBts,  such  as  George  P,  Weldon,  long 
pruning  does  not  necessarily  mean  no 
heading  back  of  the  new  growth. 

During  the  past  few  months  the 
writer  has  spent  a  portion  of  every 
week-end  driving  thiough  the  many  or- 
chards in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  ob- 
Berving  the  methods  of  pruning  which 
are  being  followed. 

In  those  orchards  where  long  prun- 
ing is  being  practiced,  most  of  the 
growers  are  making  the  mistake  of 
leaving  two  or  three  leaders  on  the 
Htrong  side  of  the  tree  about  four  feet 
above  the'  weaker  side  Instead  of  head- 
ing these  strong  growing  leaders  h.ick 
to  correspond  with  the  weaker  .side. 
In  other  words,  they  have  the  Impres- 
sion that  to  do  any  heading  in  long 
pruning  is  a  crime  practiced  only  by 
wood  butchers  and  never  by  the  long 
pruner  regardless  of  the  fact  that  com- 
mon sense  shoiild  tell  them  to  en- 
courage the  weaker  side  of  a  tree  and 
hold  back  the  stronger  side. 

MAIN  LEADERS  SACRIFICED 

In  driving  to  Ventura  via  the  Coast 
route  and  return,  during  the  recent 
Christmas  holidays,  the  writer  observed 
many  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Alas- 
cadero  and  Paso  ftobles  in  which  long 
j)runing  in  most  cases  was  being  in- 
correctly applied. 

In  some  <>ases  the  main  leaders  had 
been  cut  back  into  two  and  three-year- 
old  wood,  from  two  inches  in  diameter 
to  small  spindly  laterals,  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil. 

Also  in  some  of  the  orchards  one-half 
of  the  tree  was  left  four  to  five  feet 
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higher  than  the  other  side,  making  and 
enc6uraging  a  lopsided  tree.  In  both  of 
the  above  ca.se.s,  the  main  portion  of  the 
trees  were  left  full  of  fine  binish,  or 
practically  untouched. 

Having  just  finished  the  pruning  of 
7,5  acres  of  Barttett  pears  and  11  acres 
of  apricots  with  a  crew  of  university 
students,  the  writer  has  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  after  all  there  should 
be  onU'  one  system  which  for  lack  of  a 
better  name  we  might  call,  "Common 
Sense  Pruning." 

This  orchard  Is  eight  years  of  age  and 
during  its  short  


acreage  owners  whose  main  business  is 
not  orcharding.  For  example,  the 
writer  was  called  in  to  pass  .judgment 
and  remedy,  if  possible,  the  fifty-fifty 
method  which  a  professional  pruner 
had  advocated  to  a  traveling  salesm<\n 
who  was  also  orcharding  as  a  side- 
line. 

All  the  laterals  of  these  four-year- 
old  pears  had  been  stuhlied  back  ac- 
cording to  short  pruning  and  the  main 
leaders,  five  to  six  in  number,  were 
straining  .skyward  about  six  feet  above 
the  stubbed  laterals. 


period  of  existence 
alread.v  has  been 
long  and  short- 
priined  b.v  inexperi- 
enced workmen. 
The  writer  believes 
that  had  either  the 
long  pruner  or  the 
short  pruner  ap- 
plied to  this  or- 
chard strictly  the 
system  which  he 
represented,  it 
would  have  been  a 
sorry  lookin.g  sight! 
In  other  words  the 
orchard  was  treated 
according  to  com- 
mon .sense  methods, 
keepins  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  funda- 
mentals of  pruning. 

Since  becoming  

an  honest -to -good- 
ness prod\i(er  it  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer  during  the  past  six  months 
to  come  into  closer  personal  touch 
with  man)'  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
Contra  Costa  County  and  to  talk  with 
them  on  orcharding  problems  in  com- 
mon. 

Quite  naturally  during  the  last  few 
nionihs  the  problem  concerning  most 
gi-owers  has  been  pruning,  and  the  big 
(fuestion  has  been,  "Shall  I  prune  short 
or  long,  or  shall  1  use  a  fifty-fifty 
method?" 

This  fiftyrfifty  sVstem  is  still  a  third 
nuisance  which  some  of  the  profes- 
sional pruner?  are  passing  off  on  some 
non-resident  growers    and    the  small 


fi^hy  Prune  blither 
Long  or  Short? 

HAVING  studied  pruning  Inti- 
mately since  1914.  first  as  an 
orchard  worker,  then  as  a 
student  at  the  California  College 
pf  Agriculture,  next  as  a  faculty 
member,  and  finally  as  manager 
of  11.5  acres  of  fruit  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  the  author  of  the 
accompanying  article  i.s  well  quali- 
fied to  discuss  this  vitally  impor- 
tant subject.  His  views  no  doubt 
will  coincide  with  those  of  many 
practical  fruit  growers. 


Rather  far  fetched, 
but  true!  And 
this  orchardist  was 
paying  six  dol- 
lars a  day  for  this 
type  of  pruning. 
According  to  the 
evidence,  fifly-fif'.y 
short  and  long 
pruning  to  this  "ex- 
pert" meant  butch- 
ering half  of  the 
tree  and  not  touch- 
ing the  other  half. 
However,  to  get 
back  to  the  title  of 
this  article,  out  of 
all  this  controversy 
on  short  and  long 
pruning  there  is 
graduall.v-  evolving 
a  more  sane  or  ra- 
tional type, 

 It    is  noticeable 

that  even  the  Jap- 
anese pruners.  who  are  noted  for  their 
al)ility  to  make  ideal  hat  racks  out 
of  any  variety  of  fruit  tree,  gradually 
are  cutting  less  severely  each  sejison. 
In  going  through  orchard  districts  noted 
for  short  pruning  one  cannot  help  no- 
ticing the  cuts  are  getting  longer  each 
year. 

Also,  in  passing  through  long-pruned 
orchards  it  is  evident  that  more  bead- 
ing or  cutting  back  of  the  new  growth 
is  being  practiced  than  formerly  was 
advocated. 

In  other  words,  the  growers  are  be- 
ginning to  do  "Common  Sense  Prun- 
ing," which  means  to  prune  the  tree 
which  stands  before  you  according  to 
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its  ph)sioal  makeup,  keeping  in  mind 
the  fruiting  habits  and  the  local  cli- 
matic conditions,  such  as  prevailing 
winds  and  danger  from  sunburn. 

SENSIBLE  SYSTEM  DESCRIBED 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks  on  what 
is  meant  b.v  "common  sense  priming," 
the  grower  should  not  make  a  decision 
before  soing  into  the  oi<chard  that  h« 
will  prune  accordiii.g  to  the  short  or 
lone  system  and  then  stand  pat  regard- 
less of  the  shape  or  physical  conditioa 
of  the  tree  and  other  common  sense  iiv- 
dicators. 

The  pruner,  whether  professional, 
professorial  or  novice,  should  prune  fruit 
trees  with  an  open,  unbiased  mind  con- 
cerning any  one  system,  taking  inlo  con- 
sideration the  fruiting  habits,  the  v.i- 
rSeXy  of  the  tree  bein,g  pruned  and  the 
age.  also  the  loc;il  liieather  conditions. 

For  example,  in  Contra  Costa  Count .v, 
particularly  in  and  around  the  Clayton 
Vallev,  during  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  the  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  southwest,  and  in  addition  to  be- 
in.g  rather  brisk,  is  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  growers  in  this  locality  have 
found  that  Hartlett  pears  in  this  sec- 
tion have  t«  be  headed  slightly  to 
strong  laterals  and  sometimes  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  new  growth: 
otherwise  the  lops  break  over  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  Is  automaticall.v 
changed  from  No.  1  grade  to  No.  2, 
because  of  the  whipping  about  of  the 
long  willowy  branches  and  consequent 
scarring  of  fruit. 

UNIVERSITY  MORE  "LENIENT" 

Not  only  is  common  sense  pruning 
now  being  practiced  by  many  growers, 
V>ut  some  of  the  univeisity  advocates  of 
long  pruning  also  are  becoming  a  little 
more  lenient. 

About  six  weeks  ago  the  writer  hrid 
the  pleasure  of  accompany ing' the  Farm 
Adviser  of  Contra  Costa  Count.v  on  ;i, 
trip  to  a  conference  of  the  farm  adv  is- 
ers of  the  Central  and  Coastal  counties, 
held  at  HoUister.  This  conference  wms 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  dem- 
onstrating the  latest  developments  of 
long  pruning. 

A  member  of  the  pomology  division 
of  the      (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Farm  Bureaus,  Take  Heart  From  Imperial's  Achievements 


C.     C.  JENKINS 
Segrctary    Imnerial  Cu. 
Farm  Bur»au 


HAVE  you   ever   witnessed   a  real 
"knock    down    and    drag  out" 
fight     (as     they     say     in  the 
South)  ?  Picture  one 
of   the  combatants 
as  a  dogged,  heavy - 
hitting  fellow  who 
knows  he  is  in  the 
right      and  who 
won't  give  up.  He 
gets  first  one  black 
eye,    then^  another, 
and  finally  a  bloody 
nose,  but  triumphs 
at    last    over  his 
various  adversaries 
becauso   his  cause 
is  just  and  he  has 
the  will  and  endur- 
ance to  defend  it. 

The  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  been  hav- 
ing just  such  a  battle  in  the  imperial 
Valley.  Two  or  three  unfortunate  co- 
operating marketing  ventures  supplied 
the  black  eyes,  and  several  matters  of 
policy,  the  bone  of  contention. 

The  fight  is  f.'ir  from  being  won  now. 
But  if  ever  there  was  proof  of  the 
■eundness  of  the  Farm  Bureau  idea,  it 
■win  be  found  in  Imperial  County.  If  it 
hadn't  been  sound,  it  would  have  been 
dead  :ind  buried  there! 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  and  many  recal- 
citrants won  over  to  the  cause.  But 
despite  a  recent  increase  in  Tnember- 
Bhip  from  335  to  1200,  probably  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
belong  to  the  organization.  The  mem- 
bership campaign,  however,  is  still  in 
progress,  and  according  to  C.  C.  Jen- 
kins, secretarj^-manager.  will  be  con- 
tinued Indefinitely  until  the  100  per 
cent  goal  is  approached. 

CONDITIONS  UNUSUALLY  HARD 

Other  counties  have  their  Farm  Bu- 
reau troubles,  to  be  sure,  but  we  doubt 
■whether  conditions  paralleling  Ihose  of 
Imperial  exist  anywhere  else  In  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  estimated  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  tilled 
by  tenants.  Non-resident  owners  are 
not  good  prospects  for  p''arm  Bureau 
membership,  while  few  of  the  renters 
can  be  Interested.  Furthermore,  the 
country  is  comparatively  new  and  the 
population  is  changing  constantly. 

Jenkins,  however,  is  meeting  this  slt- 
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nation  to  some  extent  by  carrying  the 
campaign  into  the  towns,  with  the  re- 
sult that  several  hundred  busine.as  men, 
commercial  houses  and  chamber  of 
commerce  members  are  giving  their 
financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
farmers'  cause. 

And  this  is  very  logical:  Probably 
no  area  of  similar  size  in  California  is 
so  utterly  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

Without  the  irrigation  system  and 
the  farms  there  would  be  no  business 
in  Imperial  Valley.  This  point  is  being 
emphasized  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
business  men.  During  the  period  of 
severe  depression,  now  happily  past;  the 
merchants  and  bankers  had  this  lesson 
brought  home  to  them  in  a  manner 
they  should  never  forget. 

The  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, representing  the  various  town^ 
challenged  the  farmers  during  the  re- 
cent "drive"  to  get  more  members  than 
they!  It  is  in  this  newer  divelopment 
— the  support  of  the  townspeople — that 
farm  bureau  officials  lake  most  pride.. 

The  support  of  tUe  press,  too,  is  more 
general  than  formerly.  During  the 
membership  drive  stven  valley  papers 
all  issued  special  editions  and  they  now 
give  large  space  to  every  Farm  Bureau 
prospect.  In  return,  they  are  rew.arded 
both  with  printing  contracts  and  with 
paid  advertisement*. 

MEMBERSHIP  CONTEST  SUCCEEDS 

The  great  Increase  in  membership 
cited  above  was  obtained  in  two  weeks' 
time  at  a  cost  to  the  organization  of 
only  $1X2.  mostly  spent  in  advertising. 
No  liaitl  solicitors  were  used.  Insterui, 
the  various  community  centers  carried 
on  the  work,  great  rivaliy  resulting 
from  the  competition  among  the  teams 
of  the  v.irious  centers.  Two  women 
workers,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Harmon  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Robinson  of  Brawle.v,  cairied 
off  high  honors.  The  team  captained 
by  the  former  brought  in  116  members 
and  the  latter  96.  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  Eastslde-Suneel  Farm  Center 
added  more  than  $100  cash  to  Its  treas- 


ury. Rainy  w«ither  interrupted  the 
drive  in  other  districts. 

Few  county  farm  bureau  centers  en- 
joy better  attendance  and  more  inter- 
esting programs  than  those  of  Imperial 
Va,lley. 

The  secretary  and  directors,  however, 
•  manage  broader  projects  affecting  the 
entire  valley.  One  outstanding  accom- 
plishment has  saved  the  growers  hun- 
dreds of  dollais  during  the  recent  let- 
tuce Bhipping  season.  This  was  the 
lettuce  rate  hearing,  sponsored  by  the 
organized  farmers  in  opposition  to  the 
railroads,  which  attempted  to  charge 
the  full  icing  fee  for  refrigerator  ship- 
ments. 

"FREEZEOUT"  THWARTED 

It  is  the  practice  of  valley  shippers 
to  place  cracked  ice  on  top  of  the  crates 
and  to  not  fill  the  bunkers.  The  car- 
riers maintiuned  that  since  refriger- 
ator cars  were  being  used,  the  full  rnte 
for  Icing,  or  $90,  should  be  charged. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  contro- 
versy was  the  support  of  L.  C.  I^ee.  a 
prominent  shipper,  who  stood  by  the 
growers,  and,  in  fact,  helped  put 
through  the  entire  project. 

After  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  mat- 
ter in  Los  Angeles  had  failed,  Secre- 
Uu-y  Jenkins  went^  to  Chicago,  where 
with  the  assistance  of  J.  J.  Gould,  rep- 
resentative of  Arlzbna,  and  the  rate  ex- 
pert and  attorneys  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  he  succeeded 
in  having,  the  hearing  postponed  and 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  where  wit- 
nesses could  be  taken  by  the  shippers. 

The  hearing  was  held  In  November 
and  the  feeling  is  quite  general  th;it 
the  shippers  won  their  ca/e.  althousrh 
the  decision  of  the  commission  will  not 
be  made  until  March  10.  This  delay, 
however,  tided  the  growers  over  ttie 
1  923-24  season,  at  a  time  when  market 
conditions  were  unsatisfactory  anywa.v, 
and  therefore  was  of  real  cash  value  to 
the  valley. 

Another  iini)ortant  campaign,  backed 
by  the  org.iniz;ilion.  was  the  pm'e  seed 
drive  of  the  cotton  growers'  ileiiart- 
ment. 


The  most  recent  project  of  the  Im- 
perial County  Farm  Bure.'iu  as  a  whole 
has  been  its  efforts  toward  putting  over 
the  Boulder  Dam  legislation  which  has 
been  pending  in  Washin.gton.  Presi- 
dent Webster  and  other  representatives 
of  the  farm  organization  have  been  ac- 
tive at  Washington.  They,  as  well  as 
residents  of  the  valley,  e.\-pressed  great 
appreciation  of  the  illustr.ited  article, 
jniblished  in  the  American  Weekly  sec- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Examiner  recently, 
and  the  feeling  in  general  that  final 
victory  for  the  Soutiiwest  is  in  sight. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPORT  NEEDED 

We  might  cite  many  other  intereat- 
in.g  phases  of  the  work  of  Califoruia  a 
"farthest  south  "  farm  bureau,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  i)oint  the  moral  which 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  man 
and  woman  in  rural  Califoi-nin, 

There  is  now  one  big.  time-tested, 
nation-wide  farm  organization,  capable 
of  doing  the  farmer  real  service — and 
ONLY  ONE!  There  is  one  that  has 
s\irvlved  the  greatest  strain  ever  jiut 
on  any  organization  (the  recent  agri- 
cultural "slump") — and  ONLY  ONE! 
There  is  one  which  has  direct  contact 
with  sourees  of  education  and  exten- 
sion work  and  which,  therefore.  Is 
capable  of  rendering  complete  service 
■ — and  there  is  ONLY  ONE  organiza- 
ti(m  of  which  this  is  true.  . 

Therefore,  instead  of  criticising  the 
management  or  activities  of  our  local 
firganlzations.  or  fostering  competitive 
associations,  let  us  fJET  ON  THE  IN- 
SIDE and  WORK!  The  .same  thin? 
applies  to  the  farm  bureau  which  .ap- 
plies to  politics  If  you  don't  like  thei 
way  it's  run.  ym\r  vote  Is  as  good  ;i3 
the  next  fellow's;  jump  in  and  fight 
for  what  you  think  is  right  and  best, 
and  then  after  you  have  done  your 
part,  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majorif.v. 

Nobody  loves  a  critic  who  has  no 
ccmstructive  suggestions:  nobody  helps 
the  fellow  who  won't  help  himself;  no- 
body loves  the  whiner  who  ia  tu>t  a 
gr.aceful  loser! 

The  farm  bureau  should  appeal  to 
the  best  In  ,'ill  men  and  women,  and, 
granting  that  if  has  made  mistakes  and 
has  many  faults,  still  offers  the  best 
medium  for  bettering  rural  conditions. 

.\gain  we  repeat  Fresno's  estimabl* 
motto:  "You  Can't  Saw  Wood  with 
a  Hamtner!" — J.  C.  K, 
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Friendly- Phi  losophy 

By  THE  EDITOR 


LAST  CALL— PLANT  TREES. 
Tree  planting  time  is  pass- 
ing for  this  ypar  in  most  sec- 
tiona  of  California.  Nurserymen 
tell  us  the  demand  for  fruit  trees 
has  continued  apace,  despite  a 
rather  discouraging  marketing 
season  during  1923. 

There  is  one  type  of  tree,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  depend  for 
Its  value  upon  fruit  prices — the 
one  intended  for  shade  o"r  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  Is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  we  cannot  have 
too  many  of  these  In  California. 
It  every  home  or  lajid  owner  would  set  out  only 
two  or  three  trees  or  shrubs  this  season,  think  how 
much  they  would  add  to  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  our  State — not  to  mention  their  actual  cashh 
■worth  in  improving  property 
nurseryman  at  once. 


J.  C.  KNOLLIN 


values.     See  your 


WINDBBEAKS  AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY. 
There  is  yet  another  angle  to  this  tree  plant- 
ing question,  one  which  is  engaginc  more  and  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  agricultural  authorities  and 
farmers  generally — the  value  of  and  necessity  for 
windbreaks. 

Planting  of  windbreaks  adjacent  to  orchards  and 
farm  lands  has  been  inhibited  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  roots  reach  out  for  long  distances  aii'l 
■'steal"  moisture  and  plant  food.  Many  eucalypts 
In  Southern  California,  especially,  have  been  re- 
moved for  thi.s  reason. 

It  is  pos.sible,  however,  to  prevent  this  nuisani-e 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  "subsoiler"  or  heavy  blade, 
which  is  drawn  along  the  rows  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  grtjund  and  severs  the  roots.  And  then, 
«p'her  trees  may  be  used  for  windbreak  purposes, 
which  are  lees  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect. 
(iRCHARD  and  FARM  soon  will  publi.sh  an  in- 
ft.rmative  article  on  this  subject. 


DON'T  DEPRIVE  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  JOY. 
Is  there  one  among  us  who  does  not  recall 
with  pleasure  some  childhood  ai>so<'iation  in  which 
trees — or  at  least  one  tree — played  a  promi  nent 
part? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  giant  oak  in  which  we  built 
a  secret  rendezvous,  reached  by  a  rope  ladder — a 
ca.'Ktle  in  the  air  where  childhoo<J  dreams  were 
woven.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  friendly  elm.  under 
which  tiny  tots  played  at  housekeeping,  or  sailed 
sh.vward  in  the  thrilling  embrace  of  the  old  rope 
Bwing. 

But  whatever  the  occasion,  there  remains  a  feel- 
ing of  love  for  the  friendly  giant  which  towered 
HO  majesticaJly  overhead — the  birthright  of  every 
Ainerican  child. 

Are  YOUR  kiddies  missing  this  experience?  Must 
they  spend  their  "rece.ss"  in  a  barren  school  yard? 
Is  there  near  the  home  no  soothing,  shady  comer  i>f 
green  lawn  where  they  may  retreat  from  heat  ajid 
dU!f!  ? 

Trtes  make  life  more  worth  living— especially  for 
th<  ihildren.    Think  it  over! 


TREES  SOLD  THIS  FARM 
Recently   we   were   advised   <>f   the   sale   of  a 
smull  ranch  in  Central  Oalifornia  which  brought  a 
price  considerably  higher  than  that  Quoted  for  sur- 
rounding ranch  lands. 

The  buyer  confesaed  ttie  decidinj;  fat-tor  in  hia 
purchase  was  the  beautiful  farmstead,  planted 
years  before  by  the  far-seeing  owner  to  sha  le 
trees   and  ornamental*. 

Aside  from  all  esthetic  consideratlona,  trees  and 
shrubbery  have  a  real  bialitess  appeal. 


Install  Rural  Telephones 

THE  I-os  Pilitaa  Earm  Bureau  Center,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  is  constructing  a  rural  telephone 
line  20  miles  long.  The  cost  of  materials,  including 
po.sts,  iron  double-dipped  galvanized  wire  and  other 
Incidentals,  will  total  $50  per  mile.  L^bor  Is  to  be 
donated  by  the  members.  Second-hand  Kellogg 
phones,  costing  J15  each,  are  to  be  used.  Switch 
charges  on  the  Bell  system  will  be  %Z  per  year. 


Boll  Weevil's  Cousin  Here 


•HE  pepper  weevil,  first  cousin  to  the  cotton  boll 
^  weevil,  recently  has  been  discovered  infestins? 
bell  peppers  In  the  vicinity  of  1-os  Angeleis  and  Santa 
Ana,  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  insecticide  which  can  be  applied 
as  a  protective  measure  since  the  life  cycle  of  the 
insect  is  carried  on  inside  the  pepper. 

Investigation  of  this  pest  is  being  carried  on  by 
D.  B.  Mackie,  entomologist,  who  believes  it  seriously 
menaces  the  green  pepper  industry. 

New  Fruit  Juice  Process 

Los  ANGELES  capitalists  are  arranging  to  erect 
at  Covina  an  experimental  citrus  Juice  factory, 
using  the  new  solar  vitalizing  process  Invented  by 
Dr.  N.  F.  Hazeldine  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  clalm»'d 
that  not  only  fruit  juices,  but  also  all  other  food 
products  are  preserved  perfectly  by  the  action  nf 
light  passing  through  a  specially  constructed  sheet 
of  glass. 

Local  citrus  associations  and  the  citrus  by-product 
plant  at  San  Diinas,  as  well  as  Co\'nia  citizens,  have 
promised  the  fullext  co-operation  in  testing  the  new 
process. 

Criticising  Co-operatives 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  Maine  law.  It  is  a  crime 
to  solicit  or  persuade  any  member  of  a  co-op- 
erative marketing  organization  to  break  his  con- 
tract, or  to  receive  his  products  for  sale. 

It  also  is  made  a  crime,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$100  to  $1000  for  each  offense,  knowingly  and  ma- 
liciously, to  spread  false  reports  about  such  an  as- 
sot^iation.  Such  offenders  also  are  liable  to  a  civil 
suit  in  the  penal  sum  of  $500  for  each  offensSL 

According  to  the  California  Produce  News,  there 
Is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the 
recently  organized  association  of  Maine  potato 
growers. 

Will  Hold  Dairy  Schools 

A SERIES  of  dairy  schools  will  he  held  in  Iy)s 
Angeles  County  the  week  beginning  March  10 
by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Regan  and  l>r.  (I.  M.  Hart  are  expected 
to  be  among  the  dairy  authorities  who  will  deliver 
instructive  lectures  at  these  meetings. 

Prof.  Regan,  who  came  to  ("alifornia  from  an 
Eastern  State  a  year  ago  last  fall,  is  so  well  pleased 
with  his  new  home  and  his  work  here  that  nothing, 
he  declares,  would  persuade  him  to  return  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  although  his  labors  there  were  at- 
tended with  conspicuous  success. 

Premium  for  Tested  Hogs 

LEADING  meat  packers  now  are  paying  a  pre- 
mium of  10  cents  per  hundredweight  for  hogs 
raised  in  counties  free  or  nearly  free  from  bovine 
tuberculosis,  according  to  the  V.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Seven  million  two  hundred  thous.and  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  insiiection  last  year 
showed  tuberculous  infection,  in  addition  to  im- 
mense numbers  killed  without  such  inspection. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  hogs  catch  consumption 
from  cows  and  other  domestic  animals,  a  fact  which 
serves  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  TB  testing 
work. 

Selling  Australian  Oranges 

THK  possibility  of  Australia  becoming  a  competi- 
tor of  California  in  the  world's  citrus  fruit  mjir- 
ket  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  area  planted  to 
lemons  and  oranges  in  the  Island  Continent  in- 
creased from  15.649  in  19i:i  to  29.416  in  1920.  The 
yield  in  the  year  last  named  was  2.263.169  bushels. 

The  crop  is  packed  In  the  same  style  of  box  used 
in  California.  Fifty  thousand  cases  were  exported 
the  pr<!senl  season,  mostly  to  lx)ndon.  To  land  a 
case  in  thia  city  costs  $.'5.r.o.  of  which  $1.58  goes  to 
pay  transportation  charges. 

Australia  Is  larger  than  the  United  States,  but 
has  a  population  of  only  7,000,000. 

Secure  Daily  Market  Reports 

DAILY  livestock  market  reports  may  be  .secured 
Ivy  California  eitizens  upon  application  to  Room 
62,  Appraisers'  Building,  San  Francisco;  or  Rqpm 
203.  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  lyos  Angeles, 
PYuit,  vegetable,  poultry  and  game  market  reports 
may  be  sectired  from  Room  1,  Ferry  Efiiilding,  San 
Francisco,  ("old  storage  and  warehouse  reports  on 
potatoes,  onions  and  apples  are  Issued  semi-monthly 
from  the  same  office. 

Special  daily  market  bulletins  are  issued  on 
■apples,  potatoes,  onions,  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
handled  In  the  State,  as  well  as  total  daily  ship- 
ments for  the  entire  United  Stales. 

Farmers  Interested  in  Flurope 

<<I3ENDING  the  settlement  of  the  reparations 
X  quesli'm,"  decl,-xres  Gray  Silver,  WfLshington 
representative  of  tlu  -■Vnierican  F'^rm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, "American  farmers  will  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  suffer  los.ses  that  will  total  nm  much  as  or 
tuore  than  the  whole  amount  at  stake,  because  of  the 


resultant  damming  of  the  trade  channels  through 
which  our  excess  products  normally  flow. 

".\merican  agricultural  interes  s  extend  to  every 
country  that  consumes  their  products. Whatever  af- 
fects the  world  market  affects  us  and  we  believe  our 
Government  should  vigorously  address  Itself  to  tbo 
settlement  of  questions  th.-\l  disturb  our  market.'' 

Planting  Million  Redwoods 

THE  California  Redwood  As.sociation  is  grow- 
inc  1,500,000  redwood  seedling  trees  at  Fort 
Bragg  (Mendocino  County),  and  at  Scotia  (Hum- 
boldt County).  Nearly  1000  acres  will  be  planted 
this  year  by  the  association,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
huge  reforestation  program  which  has  been  planned 
not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  red- 
woods cut  for  lumber,  but  ultimately  to  cover  tho 
acreage  deforested  in  former  years.  Three  thou- 
sand acres  is  to  be  planted  next  year. 

A  period  of  65  years  is  required  to  bring  redwood 
trees  to  profitable  commercial  size.  It  will  be  se.^n, 
therefore,  that  the  public  spirited  citizens  who  are 
behind  this  enterprise  are  planting  for  posterity. 

Keep  Hog  Prices  Secret 

PRICES  secured  by  the  California  I-^rm  Bureaa 
Marketing  Association  for  hogs  sold  lit  auction 
no  longer  are  published.  Price  publicity  recently 
was  disco-ntinued  because  it  enabled  outsiders  to 
sell  hogs  to  advantage,  without  sharing  auction  ex- 
penses. When  a  non-member  learned  what  Farm 
Bureau  pork  producers  received  for  their  ho;;:^  'm 
asked  and  received  the  same  price  at  private  t  , 
without  having  to  pay  the  two  per  cent  cominis 

"h''arm  Bureau  hog  auction  sales  ha\e  pro 
success  far  beyond  our  fondest  expectations."  - 
Roy  M.  Pilcher  of  Kings  County,  president  of 
Association.    "Hogs  now  are  selling  for  better  pi  v.i 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  than  in  any  other  iiU.:« 
in  the  United  States." 

Milking  Machines  Succeed 

SOME  conspicuous  successes  with  milking  ma- 
chines recently  have  been  reported  by  Paul 
Olson,  cow  tester,  who  believes  these  Implements 
have  a  place  in  the  modern  dairj-  and  in  many  cas>>a 
add  to  cleanliness  and  ajnount  of  milk  produced. 
The  Piers  dairy  of  grade  Holsteins.  Palo  .\Ito,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  record  time  in  milking  by  machinery 
and  transferring  the  fluid,  after  cooling,  to  sealed 
bottles. 

The  first  reported  effect  of  using  milking  ma- 
chines in  the  F.  M.  Helm  dairy  of  regi.stered  Hol- 
steins was  to  increase  the  herd  production  20  gallons 
per  day. 

Olson  has  had  large  experience  with  milking  ma- 
chines in  the  East,  where  they  are  considered  great 
labor  savers,  and  therefore  is  glad  to  give  this  in- 
formation regarding  their  use. 


'KKMS  like  th'  wimin  folks  Is  get- 
tin'  more  discontented  all  tV 
time.  My  wife  complained  she  was 
gettin'  round  shouldered  f'm  car- 
ryin'  so  much  water,  so  I  offered  f 
stop  my  work  an'  go  to  town  an'  buj-  her  a  shoul- 
der brace,  hut  instead  o'  bein'  grateful,  she  threw 
a  bucketful  of  cold  water  right  in  my  face! 
Luckily,  through  years  o'  self-control,  I't* 
learned  t'  hol<l  my  temper.  An'  anyway,  if  Td 
said  anything  she'd  prob-ly  a  ihrowed  another 
bucketful  at  me!  ' 


I  bin  Intendln'  t'  cull  our  poultry  for  some 
time,  but  they're  so  scattered  all  over  th'  place, 
1  ain't  be  en  able  t'  round  'em  up.  Howsumever, 
I'll  have  I'  fix  some  gates  an'  fences  first,  so 
as  t'  have  a  place  t'  hold  'em.  Guess  prob-ly 
I'll  let  it  go  now  until  next  falL 


We  must  have  Tm  fifteen  t'  forty  layin'  hens 
now.  Can't  tell,  though,  f  m  th'  number  of  eggs 
we  gather,  because  they  steal  nests  In  th'  most 
out-o'-th'  way  places.  I  reckon  we  lo.se  about 
half  what  they  lay.  Every  time  I  move  a  bunch 
o  'trash,  I  find  a  lot  o'  spoiled  eggs: 


I  ought  t'  clean  up  th'  place  a  hit,  but  thought 
Td  wait  an'  see  whether  th'  bank  is  goin'  to  re- 
new my  loan.  Ef  they  won't,  I  reckon  I'll  lom 
th'  ranch  anyway,  so  why 'waste  time  dollln'  upT 

I  used  t'  be  able  f  borry  farm  Implements  Tm 
my  neighbors,  but  .seems  like  lately  every  time 
I  ask  fer  anythin'  it's  broke  or  out  o'  order! 
Sure  is  a  hardship  f  be  surrounded  by  such 
shiftless  people:  ' 


I  had  made  all  my  plans  t'  gather  up  th'  ma- 
nure around  th'  bam  this  month  an'  spread  It  In 
til'  orchard,  but- along  come  a  heavy  rain  an' 
washed  most  of  It  Into  th'  creek.  Here  It  had 
been  accumulatin'  for  three  years  and  that 
cloudburst  had  f  come  a  few  days  before  I  waa 
goin'  t'  do  th'  job:    Ain't  that  Jest  my  luck? 


This  business  o'  te.stin'  cows  for  tuberculosis 
don't  appeal  t'  me.  I  reckon  they'll  force  nin  f 
do  it  some  day  an'  I'll  lose  my  whole  herd.  But 
I'm  goin'  t'  stand  up  fer  my  personal  liberty  'til 
th'  last  ditch,  so  help  me! 


They  call  this  a  free  tountr>-.  but  they  stand- 
ardize an'  regulate  an'  Inspect  an'  cond.-itin  ontll 
a  feller  kainl  c.iU  his  soul  his  own.  Last  year 
they  flnetl  me  f>'r  puttin'  th'  best  apples  on  top 
o'  my  pack,  un'  th'  cull  fruit  underneath'  What 
Is  th'  pore  fanner  comin'  to? 

—BEN  OONNAi 
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Controlling  Lesser  Bee  Moth 


By  J.  D.  BIXBY,  Sr. 


IN  this  climate,  eonil)  honey  is 
very  quickly  attacked  and  injured 
li\  the  Leaser  bee  moth  unless 
fumigated.  My  method  of  fumigating 
to  have  a  bee-tight  hbuse  in  which 
1  here  is  a  fumigating  closet  holding 
filty  eight-fr.-ime  supers.  AVhen  the 
supers  are  em- 
ployed from  the 
hive  they  arc 
placed  at  once  in 
the  closet  and  sul- 
phured. 1  use  one- 
half  pound  of  sul- 
phur to  128  square 
feet  of  space,  and 
keep  Supers  in  the 
fumes  all  night. 

.\fter  supers  are 
removed  from  the 
closet  they  are 
stored  in  the  house, 
to  be  emptied  and 
cased  at  lei.'-ure.  I 

J.  O.  BIXBV  SR.  ^ 

KHCtion  injured  after  this  treatment — 
never,  if  properly  sulphured — and  have 
hud  them  in  displays  for  years  at  a 
1  ime. 

I  adopted  this  plan  after  failing  with 
anotlier  plan,  which  is  to  remove  only 
what  supers  you  can  unpack  before 
nightfall.  If^any  remain,  place  sheets 
f  paper  between  and  cover  carefully. 
I  think  thi.s  methpd  is  not  effectual 
liecause  the  female  moth  deposits,  her 
nggs  in  the  propolis  of  cracks  between 
the  supers,  there  to  hatch  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

I  have  proved,  apparently,  through 
repeated  experiments,  that  eggs  of  the 
]..osser  bee  moth  hatch  from  the  bodies 
of  Jiees  that  have  died  among  the  sec- 
tions— both  worker  and  drone  bees, 
especially  the  latter — when  the  supers 
have  not  been  fumigated.  Probably 
these  eggs  hatched  as  above  stated, 
from    three   to    twelve    individuals  in 


most  cases.  Ho\?  did  they  get  there? 
Through  the  con.sumption  of  pollen  ill 
f  ood  ? 

We  know  that  the  Oalleria  lives  on 
the  organic  matter  in  the  combs;  pos- 
t;ibl>^  pollen,  cocoons  and — incidentally 
perhaps — the  wax  of  brood  combs,  rare- 
ly attacking  foundation  or  new,  unused 
combs.  Such  cornlis  must  be  unap- 
proachable by  the  moth,  because  of  the 
cluster  of  bees.  How.  then,  are  the 
eggs  placed  there,  except  they  adhere 
to  the  feet  of  incoming  bees  and  are 
mixed  and  packed  away  with  the  pollen? 

Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  think 
that  there  miglit  be,  here  in  the  warmer 
I)arts  of  California,  a  still  smaller  wax 
moth  than  these  l..esser  bee  moths?  I 
have  no  definite  knowledge  of  it,  but 
had  a  curious  experience  which  fndi- 
cates  this  fact.  During  the  winter  I 
bought  an  old  apiary  wiiicli  had  a  lot 
of  supers  with  sections  in  all  stages  of 
completion;  some  only  starters  of  foun- 
dation, others  apparently  used  several 
times  over  in  years  past.  These  were 
all  scraped  out  and  the  wax  \  pounded 
•  down  into  a  coyple  of  nail  kegs.  The 
latter  were  placed  in  a  dry  cellar  and 
left  for  three  or  four  months. 

When  taken  out  for  rendering,  the 
wax  was  found  reduced  to  dust;  a  light 
brown,  impalpable,  flour-like  dust.  No 
trace  of  moth  web's,  galleries  or  drop- 
pings. This  dust  did  not  burn  readily, 
.and  showed  no  sign  of  the  Char- 
acteristic burning  odor  of  beeswax 
when  thrown  on  a  hot  stove.  Except  in 
weight  it  was  more  like  road  dust  than 
anything  else.    What  ailed  it? 

In  this  climiite  cakes  of  wax  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  warehouses  of  dealers 
during  the  warm  season  often  become 
badly  infested  with  the  Lesser  bee  moth. 
The  only  remedy  I  have  discovered  so 
far  is  remelting.  The  more  burned 
sugar  and  general  refuse  left  in  the  bot- 
tom of  caJtes  after  trimming,  the  worse 
the  'moths   are.  , 


Imperial  to  Have  Grape  Growers'  Contest 

Orchard  and  Farm  Will  Preseig  Silver  Loz-ing  Cup  Next 
Pall  to  Portunate,  Winrur 


WHAT   Is   believed   to   be  the  first 
gra.pe     growers'     contest  ever 
held.  In   California    is   being  promoted 
by  Assi.stant  Farm 
Adviser  Ellis  of 
Imperial  County. 

The  purpose  h<»- 
hind  the  competi- 
tion is  to  improve 
the  qjiality  of 
grapes,  for  al- 
though famous  for 
early  maturity>the 
Imperial  Valley  has 
produced  a  heavy 
percentage  of  the 
lower  gi-ade  fruit. 

The  higher  prices 
commanded  by  first 
RivMOND  ELLIS  quality  table  grapes 
RAYMOND   ELLIS  Relieved, 

more  than  justify  the  extra  expense  or 
care  involved  in  producing  them. 

The  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
has  made  arrangements  to  present  a 
beautiful  silver  loving  cup,  suitably  en- 
graved, to  the  grower  who  is  pronounced 
sweepstakes  winner. 

"1  think  the  contest  will  bring  out 
the  fact  that  irrigation  and  fertiliza- 
tion are  the  two  most  'Important  fac- 
tors affecting  quality,"  says  Ellis. 
"Plenty  of  water  at  the  right  time  and 
fertile  soil  are  necessary  to  complete 
fittccess  in  this  locality,  because  the 
very  fact  that  the  fruit  matures  bo 
early  tends  t»  hold  down  the  size." 

By  comparing  the  methods  of  the 
■winning  growers,  It  is  hoped  to  ac- 
quire Information  as  to  the  best  prac- 


tice under  Imperial  County  conditions, 
which  are  different  in  many  respects 
from  those  encountered  in  other  local- 
ities. The  sweepstakes  cup.  presented 
by  this  magazine,  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  vineyard  in  the  county.  Any 
grower  winning  the  cup  three  times  will 
retain  it  permanently.  Ribbons  will  be 
awarded  for  each  variety  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  county. 

There  will  be  three  classes  of  fruit 
in  the  conte-st:  Malagas,  Sultaninas 
(Thompsons)    and   all   other  varieties. 

Awards  wvill  be  m;tde  upon  the  fol- 
lowing basis  of  points:  Quality  (price 
per  pound  and  percentage  of  fruit 
culled),  ."iO  points;  quantity  (tons  of 
fruit  per  acre),  25  points;  growth  and 
health  of  vine  (to  be  judged  in  Sep- 
tember by  a  repre.sentative  of  the  Di.^ 
vision  of  Vitiojiture),  20  points;  clear- 
ness and  completeness  of  records,  5 
points. 

Questionnaires  are  being  distributed 
among  the  growers  to  be  filled  out  as 
the  season  progresses  and  re.t\irned  at 
the  close  of  the  contest.  On  these 
.=heets  will  be  listed  grower's  name  and 
address,  shipping  point,  variety,  acre- 
age, number  of  vine.s.  soil  type,  method 
of  pruning,  planting  distance,  dates 
and  nnmber  of  irrigations,  date  of 
plowing,  depth  of  plowing,  number  of 
c\iltivations,  what  cover  crop  used  if 
any,  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  if 
any. 

It  is  hoped  the  grape  growers  of  the 
valley  will  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  this  project,  in  order  to  bring  out 
■  the     most     practical     information  of 
value  to  all  concerned.  ■ 


Agricultural  Leaders  of 
the  Pacific  West 


XV.  WILLIAM  THOMPSON 

JV.'«d<fnt  Arizona  Agricultural  Society 
\  LEADER  among  the  enththusi- 
a«tic,  ncientlfic  agriculturists  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  ia  William 
Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ari- 
zona Agricultural 
S  o  c  i  e.ty,  recently 
organized  at  Phoe- 
n  i  X.  Thompson's 
hobby  is  lettuce, 
and  he  has  shown 
intelligent  interest 
in  this  crop  by 
making  a  great  suc- 
cess of  its  produc- 
tion. He  recently 
told  this  story  of 
his  operations: 

"Eight  years  ago 
I  came  from  Mexi- 


co, where  I  had  been  engaged  in  min- 
ing. I  selected  this  location  for  my 
future  home,  securing  five  acres  at 
Glendale.  I  expected  to  retire  from 
active  life,  but  became  Interested  In 
lettuce  growing.  My  Investigations 
convinced  me  that  the  finest  cla.ss  of 
head  lettuce  could  be  produced  here 
and  handled  at  a  handsome  profit. 

"I  sold  locally  at  first,  but  now 
gperate  my  own  five-acre  tract  and 
handle  the  product  from  seventy-five 
acres  of  lettuce  grown  by  neighbors. 
I  supply  all  the  lettuce  used  by  the 
Fred  Harvey  Hotel  System  from  \ms 
Angeles  to  Chicago  and  also  ship  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Dallas  hotels. 

"The  shipping  season  extends  from 
December  1  to  March  1.  l>;ist  year  the 
net  returns  from  my  five  acres  was 
J.'i.'iO  ijer  acre:  the  year  before,  $400. 
The  average  for  seven  years  has  been 
$.17,')    per  acre." 

Thompson  is  a  great  believer  in  co- 
•operative  marketing  associations.  He 
sells  his  crop  through  an  auction  coin- 
■pany,  which,  he  says,  enables  growers 
to  dispose  of  extremely  perishable 
products  successfully  and  get  pionu't 
returns. 


As  good  as  it  looks! 


The  attractive  appearance  of  "  Big  Yank" 
work  shirt  is  backed  by  its  comfort  and  dura- 
bility. Fabrics  are  sturdier  and  closely  woven. 
Oversize  throughout.  Points  oT  strain  are  re- 
inforced. "Big  Yank"  gives  you  most  for 
your  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Big  Yank"  in  your  size 

RELIANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


8  Big  Features 

1.  Big,  oversize 
curved  armholM. 

2.  Extra  wide  over- 
size elbow. 

3.  Form-fitting  sloped 
shoulders, 

4.  Cuffs  wide  and  ex- 
tra long. 

5.  Reinforced  faced 
sleeves. 

6.  Reinforced  front 
opening. 

7.  Wide,  well-fitting 
collar. 

.  8.  Big.  reinforced 
V     pockets.  . 


20%  Less  Butter 

WmBuga20%Better 

De  Laval 


Present-day  purchasers  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  getting  more 
value  than  was  ever  before  possible. 
You  can  now  get  a  new  De  Laval  for 
approximately  20  per  cent  less  butter 
than  the  same  size  machine  could  be 
purchased  for  ten  years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  present-day  De  Laval 
is  at  least  20.  per  cent  better,  having 
10  per  cent  more  capacity,  a  bell  speed- 
indicator,   self-centering   bowl,   and  many 
other  improvements  and  refinements. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  De  Laval  Bowl 
is  so  designed  as  to  center  and  balance  itself 
when  it  attains  separating  speed,  which 
causes  it  to  run  smoothly,  without  vibration, 
and  adds  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the 
machine. 

All-Aroand  Superiority.  A  combination  of  the  fore- 
eoinf;  features,  together  with  superiority  of  Do  Lttval 
design,  workmanship  and  materials,  enables  a  Do 
Laval  to  separate  more  thoroughly  under  all  condi- 
tions of  use,  deliver  a  smoother  cream  capable  of 
making  better  butter,  to  separate  a  richer  cream  with 
less  loss  of  butter-fat,  and  to  separate  with  greater 
efficiency  at  lower  temp<>rature,  all  of  which  means 
more  money  and  profit  for  the  user. 


Sold  on 
EASY 
TERMS 
or 

Installments  A 


Pars  for  Itaelf.  There  are  many  worn-out 
and  ini^erior  cream  separators  in  use  today,  wasting 
enough  cream  to  'pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  less 
than  a  year.  Tou  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such 
easy  terms  that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paying 
for  itself.  Sea  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send 
coupon  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  yon  milk  ten  or  more 
cows  a  De  Laval  Milker  will- soon  pay  for  itself. 
More  than  16,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satis- 
faction. 


Send  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog  »*  ^ 


DE  I.AVAL 
aiAMUBUtiVDOai, 


FORCING  CHICKS 
TO  SLEEP 

ArCOKDlNO    TO    STEVES    St-KEP  TOV.r.- 
ING     SYSTEM.     BOOKLET.  »!.- 

STRI  PS  br6ilrr  raising 

SPRl'ICE 

(27  Chronicle  Bldg..  Smd  FrancUco,  Calif. 


NoMwIoBeDMl 


Every  Deaf  Par««n  Know*  that. 

I  m.ikc  myself  hear  altt-r  bring  deaf  lor 
25  ycart  with  my  Artifitul  Ear  Oruml.  I 
wear  thorn  day  and  niglil.    They  are  per- 
feclW  comfortable.     No  one  sect  Uwm. 
Tttfj  slop  i\fnfi  noiiM.  Write  mo  and  1 
iruf  .ior>,  how  I  becii.a 
[  niakf  juu  hear.  Aii-'-m 
e*«   P    Way  ArtlflelaJ  Ear  Onim  Co.. 
(3  HofBas  Biilf..  2ii»  Woodvar^.  Ottrsit.  MIcV 


^^pT*.^        'Ifai  SI  li  ho\r 
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Machine  Cuts  Cost  of  Harvesting  Corn 

harvesting  his  milo  maize  with 


Vallev  grain  grower,  effected  «  savuig 
of  m;)re  than  $fi  an  acre  as  compared 
with  the  hand  method. 

"Mexican  labor  figured  Jfi.-^O  an  acre 
Siniplv  for  cutting."  reports  SIrieliy, 
"while  ha\ilins  and  other  expense 
iTOught  the  total  up  to  at  least  $11. 

••With  the  harse.ster,  however,  we  were 


The 

Remedy^P 

100 

Uses 


For  Ills  of  All  the  Family 


VICKS  is  good  for  all  cold  troubles 
—  common  colds,  sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  catarrh,  croup,  tonsilitia 
and  grip.  These  are  all  infiammationa 
of  the  nose,  throat  or  lungs.  Th» 
ingredients — c|amphor,  menthol, 
eucalyptus,  turpentine,  juniper  tar, 
cedar  leaf,  etc.  — make  Vicks  equally 
effective  for  inflammation  of  the  skin 
Buch  as  cuts,  burns,  sores,  bruises  aad 
Ekin  itchings.  An  ideal  household 
remedy  —  useful  almost  every  day. 

Write  to  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Box 
Creansfcoro,  iV.  C,  for  a  te!it  sampta. 

VICKS 

W  VAPORUB 


al)le  to  cut  the  siain  tor  $3  or  less  and, 
allowing  %\  for  grain  lost,  there  was  yet 
a  difference  of  $G,    In  figuring  this  cost, 
we   allowed   for   gasoline,   oil   and  re- 
pairs." ,  ■ 

Strieby  states  that  by  using  tractor 
power  he  was  able  to  harvest  20  acres 
a  day  with  his  machine,  which  makes  a 
9 -foot  cut.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  lengthen  the  guards.  harvesting 
corn,  the  reel  must  turn  slowly.'  he 
explained.  "Best  results  are  secuw'd.  of 
course,  when  the  stand  is  quite  uniform, 
altliougii  it  is  iurpiisins  bow  easily  the 
grain  may  be  handled  even  when  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  length  of 
stalk."  . 

The  White  Yolo  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  harm  and  known  for  its  uni- 
formity is  not  satisfactory  in  the  Im- 
perial Vnllev,  according  to  Assistant 
farm  Adviser  Ellis.  However,  the  Melo- 
land  Kxperiment  Station  has  developed 
a  tvpe  of  dwarf  milo  which  many  grow- 
ers have  found  ideal  for  fhat  section. 

Striebv  .states  a  big  grower  may  save 
as  much  :ik  $.'>000  a  year  by  machine 
harvestinir.  He  now  farms  a  half  sec- 
tion of  land,  also  growing  wheat  ex- 
tensively. 

Biwrt  wheat  ha-s  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  in  the  valley  where  it 
Icwiges  badly.  Kut  exi;ellent  results 
liave  lieen  secured  with  Hard  Federa- 
ti'>n.  Strieby  is  said  to  have  sold  his 
entire  crop  of  Federation  wheat  at  three 
cents  to  other  growers  for  seed.  Last 
yea's  he  raised  69 ',4  bushels,  threshing 
4176  pounds  per  acre. 

STUMP  BURNS  270  DAYS 

A  fir  stump  e.ight  feet  in  diameter 
near  Clatskanie,  Wash.,  required  nine 
months  to  burn.  The  fire  was  started 
by  W.  F.  Schneider  Jan.  23.  1923,  and 
the  stump  fell  October  12.  Char  pitting 
w^  the  method  used  to  consume  the 
stTfrnp  and  roots.  '  Slo«.-,  but  sure,"  is 
the  motto  of  the  char  pitler.  Stumps 
six  feet  in  diameter  usually  require  six 
to  eiglit  weeks  to  burn.  


^  farm  implements 

Your  implements  cost  real  money. 

Protect  your  Investment  in  them-insure  against  d«P;«i^t;;'';-„ 
consistent  policy  of  Painting  farm  machmery-thus  avoid  sudden  break 
down,  necessitating  costly  repairs  and  loss  of  precious  time. 

maroon  and  black. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  M^,thews  Paints-there's  one  for  every  purpose^ 
or  write  Dept.  O.  F.,  3-2,  Mathews  Pamt  Co. 

219-221  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES^ 
PASADENA,  CAL. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


MATHEWS 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


L 

cently 


AMBS  tIKE  TAGGED  EWES. 


lean  save  you  money 
on  better  Poultry  Fence 


I QUOTE  lower  pricM  on  better  poultry  fence,  and 
pay  the  freight  besidei.  Here  ire  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  my  H-B  Poultry  Fence: 

— Il  b  kuTT,  tlrut  ud  rifi'- 
— It  ku  >  ipecial  ■•■-•Up 

luat. 

—It  $<lli  at  ■•••T-««»i»f 


The  dirty  wool  about  the  hind- 
quarters has  been 
clipi)e<l  away  and 
any  stray  locks  pf 
wool  around  the 
udder  cut  off.  A 
newly  born  lamb 
has  a  right  to  be 
d  i  s  g  u  8  t  e  il  if  it 
starts  to  suck  a 
tag  of  wool  instead 
of  a  teat.  Several 
large  hands  of 
range  sheep  have 
been  driven 
through  Hutte  City 
recently  that  have 
been  digged  with 
instead     of  sheep 


it  would  be  better  to  have  the  Iambs 

come  when  the  grass  does. 
T  To  be  a  100  percent  perfect  sheep- 
ma.n  one  should  be  a  weather  prophet  of 
exceptional!  ability.  On  places  like  the 
Parrott  Ranch,  where  they  have  lota 
of  hay  and  plenty  of  lambing  sheds  and 
grain,  the  lambs  are  a  vigorous,  lusty 
lot  and  can  be  kept  "coming"  until 
there  is  grass. 

The  weather  makes  some  difference, 
but  the  Parrbtts  carry  "feed"  insurance. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Baber  showed 
me  a  lot  of  lambs  there  a  few  days  ago 
that  are  good  prospects  to  win  the  f:it- 
lamb  Vfixes  at  the  fairs — lambs  sired 
by  registered  and  purebred  Shroiishire 
rams  and  out  of  good  ewes  that  have 
been  bred  on  the  Parrott  ranch  under 
the  direction  of  Jos.  Donohoe  for  many 
generations. 


W.  S  GUILFOKD 

machine  clippers. 


fine. 


shears.     The   machine  does 
smooth  job. 

One  lot  of  good  ewea  belonging  to 
Thorp  of  Mar>'sville— going  to  a  range 
west  of  Orland  to  lamt) — had  been  ma- 
chine tagged. 


H' 


row  OUR  GRAFTERS  WORK. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  graft- 
ers in  our  neighimihood — tree  grafters. 
We  have  no  politics,  therefore,  any 
other  kind  of  grafter  is  unknown  here. 
Stiliirt  (".arbutt  is  quite  a  wi-/.Hrcl  with 
the  grafting  knife.  He  makes  grafts 
grow  in  pecans  and  walnuts,  as  well  as 
in  peaches,  plums  and  other  stone  fruits 
—easy  work  compa|red  with  nut  graft- 
ing. 

I  .saw  a  fine  job  of  grafting  that  H.  H. 
(Fieri)  Rawlins  had  done  on  some  treeis 
on  his  place  ne.jr  Butte  City.  He  has  a 
vigorous  growth  of  jirune  grafts  on 
peach,  peach  on  pearh,  Knglish  walnut 
on  bla<-k  walnut  and  other  combinations. 
This  is  the  way  be  does  il: 

A  bud  stick  or  .scion  is  whittled  into 
a  thin  wedge,  leaving  one  side  with  the 
hjirk  all  on.  The  limb  to  be  grafted  is 
cut  off.  the  bark  raised  a  little  with  the" 
point  ol  the  knife  just  where  the  scion 
is  to  be  put  in.  and  the  scion  pushed 
gently  down  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  The  bark  on  the  scion  must  not 
be  broken. 

.\  little  parrafin  is  poured  on  the 
stub  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes  a  string 
lied  around  it. 

.■\  laige  percentage  of  the  grafts  grow, 
many  more  than  are  necessary,  in  most 
ca.seS' 

Bert  savs  he  likes  to  shafie  a  head 
for  an  English  walnut  tree  from  a 
single  graft,  rather  than  from  several. 


E  BEST  WAY  TO  PRUNE. 

When  it  comes  to  pruning  trees. 
■'What's  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison."  In  our  district  there  are 
as  many  different  kinds  of  pruning  a.i 
there  are  orchards.  As  Wood  Yerxa 
says.  y"If  you  plant  good  prune  trees 
on  good  Sacramento  Valley  land,  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  how  you 
prune  them— you  will  grow  good  prunes 
anyway." 

The  fact  that  everyone  gets  satisi^ac- 
torv-  crops  of  good  prunes  convinces 
eacl»individiial  that  his  system  is  right. 
Rut  In  pruning  prune  trees  there  are 
manv  things  to  consider. 

A.  J.  Stone,  who  has  one  of  the  best 
prune  orchards  in  the  State,  says  he 
would  rather  have  .  two  tons  of  biA 
prunes  than  four  tons  of  small  one.><; 
therefore,  he  cuts  out  lots  of  wood. 

Judge  Frank  Mxjcdy.  banker,  farmer 
and  orchardist  of  Willows  and  Glenn 
County — a  clo.se  student  of  tree  growth 
and  pruning — instructed  Harry  Wil- 
liams to  "go  very  light  '  with  the  prun- 
ing on  the  Burton  and  .Moody  orchartla 
this  year 

This  job  of  pruning  suits  me  per- 
fectly. It  Is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  have 
seen. 

Judge  Moody  believes  that  you  mu.st 
have  leaf  surface  in  order  to  make  a 
big.  vigorous  tree  and  set  and  mature 
a  big  crop.  I^eaf  surface  is  cut  down  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wood 
that  is  cut  out  in  pruning:  conse- 
quently, he  does  not  take  out  much. 

There  are  others  who  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme;  have  cut  away 
more  wood  than  trees  grew  last  year — 
not  only  taking  out  a  large  part  of  this 
year's  fruit  wood,  but  lots  of  the  scaf- 
fold limbs  grown  during  previous  years. 

This  always  looks  to  ine  like  a  w.isle 
of  energy — if  these  limbs  are  not 
wanted,  why  let  them  start?  And  if  a 
big.  vigorous  tree  Is  wanted,  why  cut 
It  'all  to  pieces  every  winter? 


t„l    F.nd  F.IU." 


—U  will  ■•!  kac  ■•r  ••( 
—It  kM  itiH,  •■•-pice*  (tmy 

wirM. 

— Il  is  dote  tpftceJ;  (raduked 

ir^a  k^ttoB  la  lap.  Pr>«*- 
r^w.r>i^  ^       I        Wrile  tod.y  for  FREE  ttoce  c«»log, 
FREE  CataiOZ  'nJ  ^r^atl  foUer  .nd  tow  ffica  oa 
Poultry  Fence. 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man 

431  P»cific  Fiuice  BaiUi^s  L—  kmflaa,  CabL 


CLEANING  FOY  ALFALFA  .. 
.\rter  it  has  been  see*>d  two  or 
tlirw  years  alfalfa  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  is  apt  to  have  considerable  fox- 
tail in  the  first  cutting  and  sometimes 
some  In  the  second.  This  is  so  bad  In 
some  places  that  the  first  crop  Is  raked 
a  nd  burned.  . 

I'oxUciil  also  is  ver^-  much  of  a  pest 
when  It  grows  in  abundance  around  the 
adges  of  an  alfalfa  field,  where  the  al- 
falfa did  not  make  a  thick  stand. 
Where  .in  alf.nlfa  field  is  pastured  heav- 
ily foxtail  becomes  a  pest  more  (luickly 
than  where  there  is  no  pasturing. 

llovvard  Oiiodman  is  planning  to 
••head  off"  the  foxtail  in  a  big  alfalfa 
field  this  season  He  has  disked  and 
double  disked  thf>  ground  until  you  can 
hardly  see  the  alfalfa,  then  has  sown 
about  90  pounds  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

The  alfalfa  will  come  again  better 
than  ever,  because  of  the  disking,  and 
the  oats  and  alfalfa  together  should 
be  so  thick  that  the  foxtail  will  be  en- 
tierly  smothered  out.  for  thfs  season. 
O.its  and  alfalfa  mixed  make  rich  hay. 

AKING  RUBBER  BOOTS  LAST. 

You  all  know  what  generally  hap- 
I  ens  to  a  pair  of  rubber  boot.s  after  they 
have  been  worn  in  the  mud  and  slop  of 
a  barnyard  all  day.  They  are  kicked 
off.  either  on  the  porch  or  in  a  corner 
of  a  shed  and  there  they  slav  until  the 
next  morning,  or  maybe  for  weeks, 
months,  until  they  are  needed  again. 

In  about  one  season  they  cr.ick  and 
laak  and  are  thrown  away.  Then  the 
manufacturer  comes  in  for  abuse. 

"Rubber  goods  are  awful  shoddy 
nowadays."  you  say.  "They  don't  put* 
the  stuff  in  them  they  used  to." 

But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  leaving  dirt  and  particularly  acid 
manure  on  boots  is  the  thing  that  ruins 
tbem.  Tf  rubber  hoots  are  washed  thor- 
oughly whenever  fhey  are  taken  off  they 
will  last  a  surprisingly  long  time.  There 
■,ire  some  on  the  ranch  here  that  are 
six  years  old  and  perfectly  good  yet- 

"ST  TIME  FOR  LAMBING. 
A     question     that  probably 
never  be  settled  is.  when  In  the 
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Trees  for  the  Street 

l'"PI..YING  to  an  inquiry  from 
Oeorge  K.  Hanning.  Kern  County: 
In  the  matter  of  street  trees  I  should 
prefer  the  Plane  tree  to  Black  Acacii, 
although  the  latter  is  evergreen  and  the 
former  deciduous.  The  Acacia  temls  to 
be  a  shallop  rooter;  its  wood  is  brittle 
and  easily  broken  in  wind  storms;  if 
produces  a  prodigious  :unount  of  litter: 
it  also  suckers  from  the  roots  where 
they  come  near  the  surface  and  are 
injured  in  any  way. 

The  carob.  olive,  live  oak  and  valley 
white  oak  might  be  worth  your  consid- 
eration. 

My  one  warning  to  you.  In  plantirc 
your  lot,  would  be  to  advise  restrain!, 
don't  plant  too  majiy  trees  or  lart" 
shrubs  or  get  them  too  thick. — RAM'll 
D.  CORXKl.I^  

uh  proBU  In  t*kinj 

r  :  *—  ■DO 
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will 
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time  for  lambs  to  come? 

If  there  is  early  rain  and  grass  starts 
in  October  or  November,  lambs  should 
be  born  early.  If  there  Is  no  mln  nil 
winter — as  was  the  case  this  winter 
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Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
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This  Book  Offers  a  Saving  on  Everything 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Are  you  using  this  book?  Do  you  look 
through  it  every  week  to  find  thcright  price, 
the  lowest  price  for  everything  you  want 
to  buy? 

This  Catalogue  is  now  at  work  saving 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  people  of  America. 
Are  you  getting  your  share  of  this  saving? 

This  page  is  printed 
to  remind  you  of  your  opportunity 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  big  complete 
Catalogue,  or  you  can  easily  get  one  by 
writing  to  us.  If  in  immediate  need  borrow 
your  neighbor's  Catalogue  until  yours 
comes.  The  opportunity  for  Saving  is  now 
yours. 

Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  new  mer- 
chandise is  ready  for  your  selection.  Fifty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  Manufac- 
tured and  bought  especially  for  this  Cata- 
logue, bought  when  prices  were  lowest, 
bought  where  prices  were  lowest — and  paid 
for  in  ready  cash  to  make  our  prices  lower — 
to  make  your  savings  larger. 

Over  one  hundred  expert  buyers  have 
been  working  for  you,  at  home  and  abroad, 
carefully  choosing  the  best,  skillfully  buying 
at  the  lowest  prices — and  the  fruit  of  all  this 
work,  the  benefit  of  all  this  experience,  the 


advantage  of  all  this  vast  buying  power  and 
ready  cash — is  now  yours. 

Low  Prices  and  Ward  Quality  Make 
Your  Savings  Double 

A  low  price  means  nothing  without  qual- 
ity. It  takes  quality — serviceability — and 
low  price  to  make  a  bargain. 

Ward  quality  stands  for  satisfaction  in 
actual  use.  It  stands  for  serviceability.  It 
means  the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  inspec- 
tion and  use. 

We  do  not  sell  "cheap  goods,"  We  sell 
good  goods.  Our  prices  are  low — but  they 
are  not  price  baits.  We  never  sacrifice  quality 
— serviceability — to  make  a  low  pr^ce. 

Look  Through  this  Catalogue  Again 

You  buy  something  every  week.  This 
book,  therefore,  offers  you  a  saving  every 
week.  Before  you  buy,  look  through  your 
Catalogue — compare  prices.  Remember  our 
Guarantee  of  Quality.  Remember  our  Guar- 
antee of  Satisfaction — "Your  money  back  if  , 
anything  does  not  please  you." 

Use  your  Catalogue.  Stu;iy  every  de- 
partment of  this  book.  There  is  a  saving  for 
you  in  everything  you  wear  and  use.  There 
is  a  saving  for  you  in  everything  for  the 
Home,  the  Fcirm  and  the  Family. 


FOR  WOMEN  AND  MISSES:    Yon  caa 
choose 

iliocs,  sweatcm,  anderwcar.  bIovcs.  thinss  for 
tlic  woman'*  personal  use.  and  rvcryihinjt  for 
cliitdren — all  well  made,  of  ifood  material!i — 
and  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  Woman  a  .Sec- 
tion of  the  CalaloKue  will  appeal  to  every 
home-loving  woman  who  has  to  spend  the 
family  money  and  get  tht  moat  value  out  of 
every  dollar. 


HOME  FURNISHING:  It  Is  a  delightful 
task  to  select  from 
Ward's  Catalogue.  Experts  on  beautifying^the 
home,  artists  in  the  selection  of  furnishings 
choose  everything  for  this  biK  Catalogue.  And 
the  saving  you  make  enables  you  to  buy  many 
more  things  than  you  expect. 


FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS:  This  Caulocut  will 
Interest  you  for 
hours  If  you  will  study  the  hnndretls  of  articles 
for  men.  young  men  an()  boys.  Everything  you 
wear,  or  like,  or  use,  from  suits  to  sporting 
goods,  from  a  knife  to  all  kinds  of  tools  are 
offered,  always  at  a  saving. 


FORTHSHOUSXl  Roofing,  fencing,  poul- 
try supplies,  plumbing, 
electric  lighting,  furnaces,  stoves,  and  the  most 
wonderful  bargains  in  furniture,  yes,  even  to 
doors  and  mill  work  and  the  house  itself.  All 
can  be  bought  at  Ward's  with  certain  satisfac- 
tion and  at  a  big  saving. 


FOR  THE  AUTO.MOBILE:  Riverside  Over- 
size Cord  Tires, 
guaranteed  for  lo.ooo  miles  and  lasting  longer 
than  that,  will  save  you  one-third.  Why  pay 
more?  The  same  saving  is  offered  on  tubes, 
batterle^  radiators — everything  for  the  auto- 
mobile of  standard  make  and  quality,  and  with 
a  big  savinc  for  you. 


FOR  THE  FARM:  For  Fifly-ooe  years  we 
have  studied  the  fariuer's 
needs.  For  fifty-one  years  we  have  been  friends 
with  the  American  farmer.  We  have  experts  in 
every  branch  of  farm  work  to  study  whAt  lasts 
longest,  what  gives  the  best  satisfaction  In 
actual  use.  Quality  first  for  tb«  Farmer  is  our 
policy,  but  always  we  trffcr  a  sarlng. 


24-Hour  Service 

^  We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during 
the  past  year  most  of  our  orders 
were  shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all 
of  our  orders  within  48  hours. 


Nontgomi^Ward  ^  Gl 

The  Oldest  MailOrderHouse  isToday  theMostProgressive 
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a  sood  time  to  cull  the  flock.  Dlscaril 
slackers.  undersized  and  deformed 
I'ird.s.  also  those  that  reduce  the  stand- 
ard of  the  flock. 


POULTRY 
Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


CONTROLLING  TUBERCULOSIS 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosi.s 
of  poultry  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the  en- 
tire flock  and  clean  the  hou-ses.  spra.v- 
ing  the  latter  with  a  solution  of  crude 
carhoUc  acid.  Then  plow  the  yards 
after  sprinkling:  the  ground  with  lime. 
In  a  few  weeks  repeat  the  operation. 
He&lthy  birds  then  may  be  placed  in 
the  J>uildings. 

With  the  exception  of  hoRS  no  other 
animala  are  susceptible  to  the  poultry 
form  of  tuberculosis.  As  attendants 
may  spread  the  disease,  it  is  well  to 
iT.inpe  the  work  ao  that  the  man 
,  iriiiling  the  flock  does  not  come  in 
■  iitact  with  healthy  birds. 


CURING  SCALY  LEG  DISEASE 
To  cure  scaly  legs,  dip  the  legs  in 
crude  petroleum,  being  careful  that  the 
feathers  and  skin  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  oil.  Scaly  legs  is  caused 
by  a  small  mite,  therefore  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  petroleum  pene- 
trates under  the  scales  to  the  mites. 

Kilth.  improper  ventilation,  poor  feed- 
ing, dampness  and  the  presence  of  in- 
fected birds  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  poultry  diseases. 


TURN  EGGS  FREQUENTLY 
Experiments  prove  that  better  re- 
sults are  secured  by  turning  eggs  in  in- 
cubators two  or  three  times  a  day  in- 
stead of  only  once  in  that  time.  The 
Pioneer  Hatchery  people  have  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it  pays 
them  to  turn  eggs  five  times  daily. 
They,  of  course,  use  automatic  turning 
devices. 


CULL  CONSERVATIVELY 
Before  culling  be  sure  the  flock  has 
been  kept  under  conditions  favorable 
f  T  egg  production.  Do  not  rely  en- 
cly  upon  any  one  te.^^t  for  productive- 
If  po.ssible,  place  the  culls  In  a 
p-n  and  watch  their  laying  a  week  or 
two.  If  youi-  work  proves  good,  then 
market  the  slHckers. 

Before  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  is 


POULTRYMAN'S  NINE  POINTS 
The  V.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  the  following  as  the  nine  es- 
sentials of  profitable  poultry  produc- 
tion. 

Keep  better  poultry. 
Select  vigorous  breeders. 
Hatch  the  chicks  early. 
Preserve  eggs  for  home  use. 
Produce  infertile  eggs. 
Cull  the  flock. 
Keep  a  back  yard  flock. 
(Jrow  your  poultry  feed. 
Eat  more  poultry  and  eggs. 


'r- 
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Building  Up  Poultry  Industry 


(Continued  from  Page  Zj 


poandB  Unseed  meal,  2  sacks  bran. 
This  i»  kept  before  the  birds  in  hoppers 
at  all  times. 

The  grain  ration  is  fed  one-third  in 
the  morning  and  two-thirds  in  the 
evening.  The  mixture  is  as  follows: 
300  pounds  cracked  corn;  400  pounds 
wheat,  300  pounds  whole  barley.  12.") 
pounds  gyp  corn,  200  pounds  whole 
corn,  4B  pounds  hemp  seed,  50  pounds 
whole  oats.  Combined  with  this  scratch 
feed  is  15  pounds  oyster  shell  and  10 
pounds  grit.  These  ingredients  are 
given  aeparately  in  hoppers,  as  well. 

Kale  and  barley  are  fed  mornings, 
alternately.  Steiner  never  feed* 
sprouted  grain  nor  does  he.  cut  the 
green  stuff  when  less  than  eight  inches 
high.  He  believes  the  more  tender 
feods  sometimes  cause  sour  crop. 

He  uses  no  "dope."  or  medicine  for 
the  general  flock.  Birds  with  colds  are 
isolated  and  given  Epsom  salts  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to  six  quarts 
of  water,  in  the  drinking  fountains. 

Stejner,  too,  is  a  believer  in  fall 
hatching.  In  January  he  had  300 
youngsters  which  looked  most  prom- 
ising. He  expect.s  to  produce  at  least 
50'i  good  pedigreed  cockerels  this  year, 
as  well  ajs  several  hundred  pullets. 
He  receives  from  $2.50  to  $50  each  for 
breedmjr  cockerels.  Surplus  eggs  are 
marketed  through  the  Poultry  Pro- 
du' ers  Association.  Steiner  is  devel- 
oping all  possible  .sources  of  income. 
Inrluding  sale  of  foundation  stock, 
hatehing  eggs  and  market  eggs. 

"1  believe  in  having  what  my  cus- 
tomers want."  he  explained.  .  "The  ideal 
poultry  plant  should  not  be  like  the 
little  corner  grocery  which  Is  so  fre- 
quently 'out  or  some  desired  article. 
By  supplying  pens,  trios,  single  birds 
or  foundation  flocks  of  different  ages 
and  prices,  I  make  a  good  many  sales 
which  might,  otherwise  be  lost." 

Stelneir  Is  line-breeding  to  a  consld- 
erat/le  extent,  using  his  own  typiest 
males  to  mate  with  his  heavy-laying, 
typy  hens.  Professor  I-ippincott  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  of  many 
breeders  he  has  visited  in  California, 
this  Hayward  man  Is  the  only  one  who 
not  going  outside  of  his  own  flocks 
for  breeding  birds!  ^ 

LONG  TRAPNEST  RECORD 

Probably  the  oldest  flock  In  point  of 
fontlnuons  trapnesting  to  be  found  in 
this  district  is  that  of  Boehm  and  Noel. 
"shM  have  been  keeping  records  since 
"M     They  have  birds  for  which  au- 

•  nllc  re»;ords  of  five  generations  are 
I.  liluble.     The.ne   breeders  ship  cock- 

•  is  to  manj-* widely  separated  points, 
le  luding  Petaluma.  Ijist  year  more 
.ban  800  breeding  cockerel.s  were  sold 
It  an  average  price  of  $2  each. 

The  poultry  buildings  on  this  ranch 
ire  set  In  an  old  orchard.  The  own- 
T»  are  grreat  believers  In  free  range, 
ind  every  trapnest  house  is  opened  at 
oafii  every  other  day  to  allow  the  hens 
o  .  r.-ise  In  the  open.  About  .loOO 
len-  I  maintained  in  this  manner. 
~'h<  ll-aere  orchnrd  formerly  pro- 
iJ  I  he  principal  income,  hut  now.  as 
Ills  it.  "The  hens  support  the 
which  is  past  its  prime."  For- 
conslderable  acreage  was  de- 
flowers, bulbs  and  truck  crops, 
te  years  the  poultry  business 


has  monopolized  the  time  of  the  part- 
ners. 

Electric  lights  are  used  in  the  lay- 
ing houses  occupied  by  the  general 
flock,  but  not  for  the  breeding  hens. 

The  buildings,  although  of  the  older 
type,  are  a  good  example  of  the  en- 
during value  of  shingle  roofs.  "In  Cal- 
ifornia the  roof  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  poultry  shelter."  Noel  as- 
serts. "And  i  am  thankful  we  have  not 
attempted  to  get  along  with  paper  roof- 
ing all  these  years.  I  believe  many  of 
the  newer  houses  will  need  new  cover- 
ings before  ours  do." 

The  Hoehm  and  Noel  plant  represents 
an  investment  of  about  $u5,000,  the  land 
being  now  too  valuable  for  fruit  grow- 
ing, as  it  is  in  the  town  of  Hayward. 
Hoehm  and  Noel  make  an  annual  net 
profit  of  "at  least  $1.50  per  hen."  ac- 
cording to  their  cautious  estimate. 

But  although  estimates  of  all  kinds 
vary.  the  Hayward  poultrymen  are 
unanimous  in  citing  the  advantages 
they  enjoy.  The  we.ather  is  cool  the 
year  around  and  there,  are  less  cold 
winds  than  in  some  sections.  Their 
proximity  to  the  Bay  cities  solves  the 
marketing  prohleiti  and  their  reputa- 
tion for  quality,  due  to  careful  grad- 
ing and  proximity  to  consuming  cen- 
ters, gives  Hayward  breeders  a  pre- 
mium over  regular  egg  prices. 

Much  of  the  feed  used  by  Hayward 
iroducers  Is  purcha.'jed  co-operatively 
through  an  association  organized  pri- 
marily for  this  purpose,  and  prices  for 
grain  are  said  by  local  breeders  to  be 
lower  on  the  average  than  in  any 
other  California  distri<  t. 

Yes.  indeed,  Hayward  is  decidedly  on 
the  poultry  map!  Just  because  its 
boosters  haven't  crowed  or  cackled 
much  and  told  the  world  about  it,  we 
must  not  concludi  they  are  asleep. 
They  have  been  too  busy  developing 
their  industries.  Look  to  your  lau- 
rels, Petaluma,  Van  Nuys,  Santa  Cruz 
and  all  other  districts  that  point  with 
pride  to  poultry  products! 


Flappy-l^'ared  Rabbits 

J.V.MES  MINTt)N,  Los  Angeles  County, 
wants  to  know  why  his  young  rabbits' 
ears  become  "floppy." 

I  do  not  think  that  floppy  ears  can  be 
considered  a  rabbit  disease.  It  Is 
caused  by  lack  of  vitalit.v  in  the  par- 
ents, which  have  been  bred  too  close; 
that  is,  brother  and  sister  may  have 
been  bred  together,  or  the  doe  has  been 
bred  too  often  and  allowed  to  bring 
up  too   many  youngsters. 

The  best  plan  Is  to  get  another  buck 
not  related  to  the  does;  or,  if  the  stock 
is  old,  start  over  with  young  animals 
that  you  know  are  not  inbred. 

You  may  tireed  the  does  back  to 
their  father  or  grandfather,  but  not 
brothers  to  sisters,  or  cousins. 

Kour  litters  per  year  is  all  you 
should  allow  your  does  to  rear.  Let 
the  young  live  with  the  mother  two 
months. 

Do  not  on  any  account  lift  your 
r.Tbbits  b.v  their  ears.  Take  them  up 
like  .\  ou  woulil  a  kitten:  by  the  skin 
at  the  shoulder.  Heavy  stock  should 
be  supported  liy  resting  the  animal  on 
the  other  hand  under  the  rump. — GEO. 
GREEN. 


Own  This  Modern 
Light-Draft  Spreader 


IF  THE  MAN  •without  a  spreader  knew  how  he 
could  increase  the  crop  returns  from  every  ton  of 
manure  by  using  a  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader,  he  would  change  his  method  mighty 
soon.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing — it  is  a  plain  dollars  and  cents  proposition. 
If  you  waste  your  time  at  uneven  spreading  you 
lose  profits  that  should  belong  to  you. 

The  McCormick-Deering  spreader  performs  two 
important  operations.  First,  it  shreds  the  manure — 
tears  it  to  pieces  as  it  passes  through  the  two  steel 
beaters  and  the  spiral  wide-spread  device;  second, 
it  spreads  evenly  and  uniformly,  in  any  quantitv 
desired. 

Among  the  features  of  the  McCormick-Deering  spreader 
are:  An  auto -steer  which  permits  the  spreader  to  be 
turned  in  close  quarters,  and  which  cHminates  neck  weight; 
adjustment  for  six  feed  speeds;  and  the  all-steel  frsune 
with  all  appliances  bolted  to  it  direct. 

A$k  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  to 
_  point  oat  these  featurem. 

International  Harvester  Company 


201  POTRERO  AVE, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


OF  AMERIC. 


734  LAWRENCE  ST, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif, 


McCormick-Deering 

Manure  Spreaders 


Built  in  Two  Popular  Sizet 


It  only- 
takes  a  little 
seed  and  you 
want  that  little  good  I 

Send  for  FREE  catalog 

C.  C  MORSE  ca,  Co.,  Seed  Growers -5  39  Market  St-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ba1^c]iid(S 


Peppy  and  Strong 
«re  hatched  in  our 
Pctalnma  Electric  aivl 
Hot  Water  Incubator*; 
raited  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  bt|^ 
get  hatches  from  Petaiumas  tiian  any  other 
maka.  Pct.iluma  Electric  and  Hr>t  Water 
Brooders  are  world  beaters  for  raising  chicks; 
chick grow  fiurer,  stronger,  brcotne  more  vigor* 
ousand  gather  pep.  Coupon  bnngsnew  booklaci 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  (^jtlitornia  [>6iil 
PUsfC  tend  your  new  botikeet. 
Mama 
Addrew 


pORJUNES 


Good  Silver  Fnx 
pelta     Orinx  S^UO 

Surt  In  itil.i  w'Hi- 
tlerful  buslneis  viih 
invratmani. 
On*  pm.tr  of  illrer 
Toxea  maJtai  mora 
inonar  Uian  acras 
in  frain.  fnilt  or 
(  hickena  Write  to- 
day for  illuRtraTtd 
KRKK  bw.k  ON  Hit- 
ter foxM.  Dept  A-* 
U.  S.  SILVER  FOX  FARMS 
Loaw  BIdi.,  San  FrancUco. 
t- armi  al  Minnf»-i«'iia,  SliA>t.i 
Sininii,      Calir  .  Spi»k»iif 


BABY  CHICKS 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS  brown 

BOFF 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

PRODUCED  FROM 

PUREBRED  STOCK. 

SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

UKKT.  U.  ll»8-98  M.^KKBT  Ht. 
-SAN  KHA.Nt  I.HCO.  CALIF. 
PACIFIC   COAST    DIST.    BUCKCTC  IMCUSATOM 
AND  BROODCn. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Prife  I.i.st  nf  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman'!?  profM. 
Sa.nh.  DoOTH  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


^STAMMER 


i    III  i-tfits  r»r   i^^  utL^   book   rn  BUnwM 
uf  an<l  Stuiteriii^,   "tU  Casta  %m4  Or*." 
lalla  haw    I   curiiii   ruyaelf  kTiar  ■Uniiaar lag 
m.    B.  N.  Bmmm,  «m  Bmm  1147 
111.  St..  ladlMaMlt. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Heals 


Penetrates 
Softens 
Restores 

For  healing  any  external  hurt  on 
'  your  cows,  or  other  livestock,  rely  on 
Bag  Balm.  This  wonderful  healing, 
penetrating  ointment  protects  the 
wound,  restores  circulation  and  pro- 
motes ^uick  healing  of  any  cut,  scratch, 
bruise  or  inflammation. 

Bag  Balm  is  especially  valuable  in 
treating  any  injury  to  the  udder  or  teats. 
The  delicate  cells  ofthis  organ  are  very 
easily  injured  and  unless  quickly  and 
properly  cared  for  do  not  heal  in  their 
original  structure.  Bag  Balm  restores 
and  rebuilds  the  tissues  so  that  there 
will  be  DO  interlerence  with  normal 
milk  flow. 

Soft,  aMkr  ndders  have  a  lot  to  do  with  fiill 
mflk  yield — aa  well  aa  eaay  milking.  Keep 
Bag  Balm  on  hand  for  any  healtne  emer- 
Cency.  Very  uaeful  In  caaea  of  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Cow  Pox. 

B)s  10-ounce  package,  only  60c  at  general 
•torea.  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Free 
booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles"  by  writing  ua. 

_DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
LynilonTille,  Vermont 

BAG  BALM 

r  Li^-  1 

FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 
Dahr  AiMcUtisa  Ca.,  LndaaTilk,  Vl  (Ue*t.  B2> 
Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm 


Mt  name  

Arldrtsl   


|^^r)i;»IeT's  name   

V/holesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kare 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ROSE 

t  ASY  VALVE  ACTION 


Americas  Leadinof 
TIRE  PUMP 

Get  a  Rose  for  easy  pumping.  The  fa- 
mous valve  saves  half  the  work.  No 
wasted  rffort.  Saves  time.  Guaranteed5 
yean.  Why  toil  over  a  t  roublesom  c  pump 
when  aRosccostaBoIittleT  Your  dealer 
carries  the  Rose.  Have  him  show  you. 
In  two  sizes:  $2.S0  and  $3,00 

nm  BMC  wn  o..  ■unw. 


BAN  M  N<; 


(  AMFOKMA 


"Sature    Way   is  the 
Best  Wa-}/" 

Nature  Way 
Electric  Brooder 

Ne«rr>t  lo  t  h^  naliirul  way 
of  brtfodiriK  fhi«*k*i — pt«>nt.v 
•  f  wannlh.  plenty  of  fre*h 
»lr,  plenty  of  room.  T1ir«-e  ehHentialA  made  It 
»«arest  to  nature'**  nav,  ir>0-rliirk.  :M-inrii 
brnoder.  only  (1 5.  Sold  on  30  day^'  trial — 
«a«h  with  order.  ^  (»ur  money  ba^-k  if  not 
■a  Li  Tied. 

f  omplete  imctructionii  on  brand ini(  chlrkii 
from  HtJtrt  to  finish.  A»k  year  dealer  or  ilroD 
tot  a  eard. 

"Tlie  majimly  of  the  Imrffeiit  poultry 
ranchen  In  C'aJlfomla  a^r*  today  UKinjr  F.Iertric 
Bromlers."     Why  ?  AtldretiS 

Nature  Way  Electric  Brooder 


Good-bye  to  Dmry  Drudgery? 

Calif fjrnia  Creamery  Official  and  Milk  Expert  Sees  Big 
Improvements  Coming  in  Production  Methods 


H.  RAWL 


^LANS  FOR  NILTIT  HOUSES! 

I'O  lllusliallr.ir..  >»trvtol  e'^v.tut  »inltft|i»«, 
)    Tht  Full  T.tt  Bjikrl."    Senu  23  ci  nil. 

i  fOULTRY  JOURNAl.  Ocpt.  eiladteaapolk.  \ai. 


HOW  crude  are  methods  of  pro- 
ducing milk  as  compared  with 
those  used  In  the  manufacturinK 
end  of  the  industry!  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  visualize  the  dairy  of  the 
future? 

Perhaps  no  one  has  priven  more 
thought  to  this  question  than  B.  H. 
Kawl,  for  sixteen  years  executive  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture 
and  now  Assistant 
General  Manager  of 
the  Golden  State 
Milk  Products  Co... 
largrest  enterprise 
of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  This  concern 
has  nineteen  active 
prodiiiing  plants 
and  does  an  annual 
business  of  $ir>.- 
OdO.OOO  to  J20,000,- 
000. 

Rawl  has  an  an- 
alytical, logical 
mind  with  an  in- 
ventive turn.  Re- 
cently he  described 
the  ideal  dairy 
plant  as  he  Visualizes  it. 

•'The  milking  barn  will  be  immacu- 
late, but  very  small."  predicted  the 
veteran  milk  products  expert.  "Pos- 
sibly it  will  have  space  for  not  more 
than  ten  cows.  It  will  be  white- 
enameled,  well  ventilated,  fly-proof, 
and  frp<|iiently  disinfected.  A  flush- 
ing s\  stem,  operated  by  a  simple 
lever  cm-  foot -pedal,  will  enable  the 
»liit»-clad  attendant  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly fresh  and  clean. 

COWS    KKPT  OUTSIDF 

"The  cows  will  be  bedded  in  a  sep- 
arate shed  or  cheaply  constructed 
stable,  with  dry  floor,  good  tight 
roof,  and  simple  feed  racks.  The  ani- 
mals will  be  washed  or  brushed  before 
thev  are  admitted  to  the  milking  room, 
where  no  roughage,  if  any  feed,  will 
be  given." 

Milking,  of  course,  will  be  done  en- 
tirelv  bv  machinery,  as  Mr.  Ra»i  sees 
it.  But  the  s<j-called  "releaser"  sys- 
tem will  be  in  vogue.  With  this 
equipment  the  milk  is  not  expo.sed  to 
the  air  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
cow's  udder  until  it  enters  the  cooler. 

But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
a  check  on  production?  .^h.  that's 
easv!  An  automatic  weigiiing  device 
wili  record  the  yield  of  each  cow  as 
the  nuld  is  held  in  a  "trap"  until  re- 
leased and  started  on  its  way  through 
pipes  to  the  milk  house. 

Here  machinery  will  do  most  of  the 
work.  Automatic  refrigeration  will  be 
in  vogue.  Cooling,  aerating,  separat- 
ing or  bottling  will  involve  little  phy- 
sical effort.  Gone  will  be  the  dirt 
find  drudgery  which  now  make  dairy- 
ing so  unattractive  to  many  farmers. 

Instead  the  milk  producer,  alieady 
respected  bpcaiise  he  has  a  regular 
CTsh  income  and  pays  his  bills,  will 
be  envied  for  the  plen.»ure  and  satis- 
faction he  will  derive  from  his  occu- 
pation. 

But  not  only  In  handling  the  milk 
will  he  be  relieved  of  many  cares. 
"We  have  hardly  begun  to  solve  the 
physiological  problems  of  dairying." 
Rawl  points  out. 

RESEARCH    WORK  NEEDED 

"Our  one  big  need  now  is  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis.  All  agencies  must 
i(. -operate  with  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  to  stamp  out  this  dread 
di.sease  among  dairy  cattle.  Inci- 
dentally, here  in  California  we  have 
the  bloat  problem  to  deal  with. 
Abortion  must  be  conquered,  too. 
We  have  made  much  progress  along 
these  lines,  but  there  is  yet  plenty 
to  be  done.  Professor  Regan,  now  at- 
tacking these  problems  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  should  have  more  funds 
and  more  help,  and  also  deserves  the 
whole-hearted  sn^jport  of  the  entire 
industry." 

Another  factor  capable  of  much 
improvement,  especially  in  California, 
is  that  of  feeding.  ■  this  authority  re- 
minds us. 

"Is  It  more  profitable  to  pasture  al- 
falfa than  to  feed  It  as  hay  or  to 
'silo'  it  green?  Many  producers  would 
u.se  the  latter  method  providing  it  did 
not  involve  so  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense." 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Rawl  has  pre- 
sented to  the  big  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  the  need  of  some  device 
for  handling  green  feed  on  a  large 
scale.  "Why  not  a  combined  rnowi-r 
and  loader?"  he  asks.  "In  many  cases 
cattle  would  be  better  off  if  they  did 
not  have  free  run  of  the  pasture; 
there  would  be  less  bloating  and  no 
doubt  the  milk  yield  would  be  higher 
— not  to  mention  the  saving  through 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  alfalfa 
fields." 

l;ut  we  are  feeding  too  much  alfalfa, 
anyway,  in  Rawl's  estimation.  Per- 
ha|:s  we  shall  learn  how  to  avoid  the 
lypicil  alfalfa  flavor  which  sometimes 
riialies    California,    milk  oUiectionablCi 


he  suggests.  Undoubtedly  more  en- 
silage and  properly  balanced  concen- 
trates will  t>e  used.  But  feedmg  exper- 
iments conducted  in  other  States  have 
little  value  in  California,  where  our 
conditions  are  so  different. 

TESTING  TO   BE  UNIVERSAL 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  testing. 
Rawl  believes  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  no  dairyman  will  th»nk  of 
^iMintaining  an  untested  cow.  "What 
we  need  in  this  State,"  he  maintains, 
"is  not  more  cows  or  more  acres  de- 
voted to  dairy  farms,  but  rather 
heavier  production  per  cow  and  per 
acre.  We  must  cut  down  the  over- 
head and  weed  out  all  the  boarder 
cows. 

"Yet  I  do  not  see  any  danger  of  over- 
production as  long  as  we  are  increas- 
ing  our   exports   at   the    present  rat^ 
and  at  the  same  time  gaining  so  rap- 
idly in  population." 

One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  California  Dairy  Council,  on  be- 
half of  which  he  has  done  much 
speaking  and  other  public  work.  R.iwl 
sees  in  this  organization  the  greatest 
factor  for  improvement  of  dairy  prod\ic- 
tion.  as  well  as  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing methods. 

"Aside  from  the  work  done  Viy  the 
Council  in  increasing  the  consumption 
jf  milk,  which  alone  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  produc-ers.  Is  its  con- 
stant effort  to  raise'  the  standards  of 
the  industry. 

"There  was  a  lime  when  the  dairyman 
was  looked  down  upon  even  by  his  fel- 
low farmers  as  a  sort  of  menial  drudge. 
This  is  all  changing  Dairying  in  real- 
ity is  the  highest  type  of  agriculture 
becau.se  milk  and  milk  products  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  food,  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  children 
and  to  the  health  of  all  human  beings 
throughout  Ihhe  world." 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  wh<. 
have  attended  dair.v  meetings  reci-giiize 
in  B.  H.  Kawl  one  of  the  outstanding 
tigiires  of  the  iMdustr>-.  He  and  Sam 
Creeve.  popular  head  of  the  I)air.\ 
Council,  have  delighted  thousands  of 
hearers  with  their  brilliant  and  witty 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  cow. 
Raw  I  s  view  s,  therefore,  even  when  at - 
tende<^  by  flight  of  fancy,  embod.v  more 
than  orilijiar.v  signihcanee. — 1.  C.  K. 


What  to  Feed  a  Hog 

AN    ORCHARD    and    FAR.M  reader 
asks:       "What    .-hall    1    feed  my 
hog.^?" 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  in<|tiirer 
asked:   "What  have  you  to  feed  them?" 

At  first  thought  this  reply  may  ap- 
pear impertinent,  but  it  is  far  from 
that.  It  is  assumed  that  any  one  hnv- 
ing  boss  to  feed  must  have  u  fairl\ 
good  place  to  keep  them,  and  some 
kind  of  feed.  Without  these  essen- 
tials. I  am  sure  any  hog  grower  in 
California  will  agree  that  the  inquirer 
might  look  about  and  find  some  better 
thing  to  do  than   raise  hogs. 

But  with  a  place  t-o,keep  hogs,  and 
some  grazing  or  cheap  feed  available, 
anyone  would  be  lor. king  iibout  for 
some  other  feed  with  which  to  supple- 
ment that  on  hand.  In  order  to  make 
a  practical  suugeslion  It  would  be 
ne.--es.sary  to  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are. 

For  instance,  on  the  Hau.ser  Stock 
Farm  at  Blythe.  it  has  been  found 
ver.v  profitable  to  s«(:p'ement  alfalfa 
and  barley  with  tankage  from  the 
Hauser  plant  In  1ms  Angeles.  Farmers 
In  Northern  California  who  have  range 
in  brush  land  and  alfalfa  grazing,  buy 
barley  with  which  lo  finish  their  hogs. 
And  barley  farmers  who  let  their  hogs 
sort  of  "raise  themselves"  tmlil  there 
Is  an  abundance  of  barley  stubble 
and  get  them  about  finished  for 
market  in  that  way.  pen  them  up 
and  feed  them  all  the  barlev  and  tank- 
age they  will  eat  for  a  finishing  pe- 
riod of  two  to  four  weeks. 

There  is  a  place  on  almost  ever\' 
farm  in  the  State  for  a  few  "by-prod- 
uct" hogs  that  can  be  looked  after 
at  no  additional  expense  and  that 
will  grow  largely  on  things  that  woulrl 
otheiwi.ae  go  to  waste. — W.  S.  Gl'll-- 
FORD. 


Common  Sense  Pruning 

(Oontiniifd  from  Page  8} 


University  of  California  was  In  charge 
of  the  meeting.  The  principal  trees 
used  for  demonstration  were  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  prunes. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  that 
common  sense  pruning  was  advocated, 
for  at  this  demonstration,  apricot  trees 
on  a  long  pruning  block  were  headed 
back  from  one-thiid  to  one-half  of  the 
new  giowth.  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  no  strons  laterals  were 
convenietit  nor  was  the  heading  done 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  one  side 


o^the  tree.    Rather,  It  was  generalj 

the^niire  periphery. 

This  system,   it   was  explained, 
more  applicable  to  apricots  in  the 
tral    ;ind    Coastal    counties.  If 
treatment  had  been  given  apricots 
fore  long  pruning  advocates  two  ye 
ago    they    would    have    held  up 
hands  in  horror,  but  now  it  is  comr 
sense  that  guides  and  leads  the 

It  has  been  stated  by  various  hortt 
cul'urists  that  pruning  is  only  one 
several  factors  in  the  production 
first  quality  fruit.  That  being  the 
why  should  the  fmit  growers  of  th« 
State  of  California  be  divided  into  two 
large  groups  according  to  the  style 
I  riming  they  are  practicing? 

California  has  developed  standardil 
ation   for  the  marketing  of  fruits 
vegetables   and    we  as   growers  abll 
by  the  standardization  rules  very  reS 
ligiously    if    we    wish  to  get  the  best] 
j  rjces.    Then  why  not  standardize 
pruning? 

There  can  be  only  one  best  systeia| 
and    that   is   the   system    that   is  ai> 
plicalde  to  all  conditions  and  sectie 
of   the   §tate.   regardless   of  any  f 
weather  or  other  local  conditions, 
my   estimation,   the  only  system  I1 
fulfills  the  above  qualifications  U  "Co; 
nion  Sense  Pruning." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Prosperity  Returns  to  Imperial  With  Dairy  Cow 


UL,MINATING  In  a  successful 
and  Inspiring  "Dairy  Day" 
cerebration  at  Ei  Centre,  the 
year  1923  witnessed  remark- 
able deveiopment  and  im- 
provement of  the  milk  produc- 
ing indfctry  In  Imperial  Val- 
ley. 

.  '  Dairymen  In  other  districts 

would  find  much  of  interest  in  this 
fascinating  land,  where  irrigation  has 
wrought  magic  in  transformhig  former 
desert  wastes  Into  one  of  the  world's 
garden  spots. 

The  Imperial'Valley  dairyman  can  get 
along  with  perhaps  less  equipment  than 
the  producer  In  any  •other  part  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  to  the  uninitiated  ob- 
server it  would  seem  as  though  most 
of  the  dairying  Is  carried  on  in  a  very 
crude  manner.  Many  producers  do  not 
even  have  milking  barns.  One  large 
rancher  does  the  milking  in  a  eucalyp- 
tus grove,  which,  because  of  Infrequent 
rains,  is  seldom  muddy.  Many  have 
cheap  sheds,  open  at  the  sides,  and  even 
those  who  have  Installed  better  equip- 
ment use  a  very  simple  building,  con- 
sisting principally  of  roof  and  concrete 
floor,  with  sides  entirely  or  partly  open. 

LOW  PRODUCTION  COST 

There  is  little  doubt  that  milk  can  be 
produced  at  less  expense  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  than  anywhere  else  In  California. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  use  of  In- 
expensive equipment,  but  also  to  low- 
priced  land,  winter  pasture,  heavy  pro- 
duction of  feed  per  acre,  and  climatic 
conditions  tending  to  Induce  maximum 
milk  flow  the  year  an^und. 

The  dairy  cow  has  been  called  the 
"backbone  of  Imperial  Valley  agricul- 
ture," and,  in  fact,  is  given  most  of  the 
credit  for  saving  the  valley  after  the 
disastrous  cotton  slump  and  general  ag- 
ricultural depression  of  1920. 

Many  farmers  who  frankly  do  not  like 
dairying  are  in  the  business  now  be- 
cause It  seemed  to  offer  the  best  and 
quickest  way  out  of  their  difficulties! 
.  One  of  the  "pioneers"  (as  pioneers  go  In 
this  new  land — he  has  been  there  nearly 
20  .  years)  Is  S.  E.  Robinson,  who  owns 
200  acres  near  Brawley.  After  having 
raised  field  crops  extensively  for  years, 
he  tried  dalr>ing  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod with  good  success.  Then,  tiring  of 
the  business,  he  sold  out  and  went  in 
for  cotton,  winter  vegetables  and  other 
"bonanias." 

DAIRYING  SAVES  DAY 

"But  I  had  to  come  back  to  the  dailry 
cow  and  she  is  pulling  me  out,  too." 
said  Robinson  recently  In  relating  his 
experiences.  "I  know  the  dairy  will  pay 
my  expenses  and  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  so  that  I  can  safely  go  In  for 
other  lln^s  at  the  same  time." 

Robinson  now  milks  from  26  to  40 
cows,  and  keeps  hogs  to  consume  the- 
skim  milk.  He  also  raises  grain,  lettuce, 
peas,  cantaloupes  and  other  special 
crops.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  one  of  the 
finest  flocks  of  White  Wyandottes  in 
California,  and  they  not  only  furnish 
meat  and  eggs  for  th^  ranch,  but  also 
pay  the  grocery  bill  and  give  a  little 
"pin  money"  besides.  This  breed,  al- 
though comparatively  small  in  numbers 
In  California,  appears  to  be  ideal  for 
ranch  parposes. 

The  Robinsons  are^  typical  of  the  sub- 
stantial people  who  have  had  faith  in  the 
Valley  and  have  remained  true  td  that 
faith.  Both  are  very  active  In  Farm 
H  Bureau  work  and  despite  the  many 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  busi- 
ness, are  always  able  and  willing,  to 
give  their  time  to  projects  designed  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Robinson  took  up  his  land  originally 
as  a  homestead.  He  now  has  70  acres 
in  alfalfa,  which  furnishes  both  hay 
and  pasture  for  the  dairy  cows.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  cow  testing  association 
and  like  many  other  producers  in  the 
Valley,  has  Increased  the  average  pro- 
duction of  his  herd  considerably. 

U  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
however,  that  sul}stantial  progress  along 
this  line  has  been  made  throughout  the 
Valley.  To  Assistant  Farm  Adviser  De 
Tar  Is  given  much  of  the  credit  for  im- 
provement. Since  he  assumed  his  posi- 
tion in  May,  1922,  when  practically'  no 
testing  was  being  done,  he  has  organized 
^overai  units,  which  keep  three  testers 
busy.  An  average  of  2400  cows  were 
on  test  throughout  the  first  year. 

REMARKABLE  TESTING  RESULTS 

-  In  this  short  time  the  average  produc- 
tion   has    increased  from  174  to  210 
pounds  of  butterfat.   Figuring  this  aver- 
age increase  of  36  pounds  at  50  cents  a 
pound,  this  means  a  gain  of  |18  a  cow 
'"•  nearb'one-half  million  dollars  a  year. 
j  i^t  reducing  It  to  terms  of  the  individual, 
■■tare  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Inconie 
^^■the  average  dairyman  of  $622  per 

Noy  De  Tar  U  working  to  improve 
feeding  methods.  Because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  hay  and  pasture,  producers  have 
been  Inclined  to  get  along  without  con- 
centrates, and  sometimes  the  cows  suf- 
fer even  for  lack  of  roughage,  in  many 
cases  being  moved  from  pasture  to  pas- 
ture, with  consequent  lose  of  efficiency 
ana  production. 

"We  Judge  '*  dalrymi^n  down  Here 


Unique  Methods  Are  Described 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  dairy  farmers  experience 
many  difficulties,  to  be  sure.  But  they  enjoy 
some  unusual  advantages,  which  have  caused  a 
number  of  producers  to  return  to  the  Valley  after 
having  sold  out  and  tried  dairying  in  northern 
counties.  The  good  old  cow  is  looked  upon  in  Im- 
perial as  a  sort  of  "life-saver," 

ALBERT  J.  MASON 


by  the  size  of  his  hay  stack,"  says  De 
Tar.  "And  we  are  recommending  not 
only  that  more  hay  be  fed,  but  also  that 
more  silage  be  used.  Furthermore,  we 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  feed  grain  to 
the  heavy  producers.  If  every  dairyman 
In  the  Valley  would  provide  enough  feed 
we  could  increase  our  total  production 
one-third  to  one-half." 

Of  the  900  odd  dairymen  in  the  Val- 
ley, less  than  10  per  cent  are  usMg  si- 


Inc,  has  a  modern  plant  at  El  Centre 
which  turns  out  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  of  butter  a  day  and  returns  nearly 
11,000,000  annually  to  the  farmers.  In 
addition,  several  smaller  concerns  are 
represented. 

The  Imperial  Valley  milk  producer 
finds  a  ready  cash  market  for  his  prod- 
uct, which  is  picked-  up  by  motor  trucks 
operated  by  the  creameries  and  for 
whit?h  he  receives  his  check  weekly. 


Reliable  statisticians  place  the  number 
of  milk  cows  in  Imperial  County  at 
nearly  27,000,  with  a  total  annual  butter- 
fat  production  of  more  than  6.000,000 
.pounds.  During  the  year  1923,  the 
dairymen  received  $3,259,537,  which,  go- 
ing into  circulation  weekly  or  monthly 
throughout  the  valley,  did  much  to  oil 
the  wheels  of  business  and  lift  the 
cloud  of  gloom  which  now  is  almost 
completely  dispelled. 

ARCATA'S  PRODUCTIVE  COWS 

In  the  vicinity  of  Areata  (Humboldt 
County)  there  are  7000  milk  cows, 
which  produce  $1,500,000  worth  of  dairy 
products  annually.  In  this  district 
there  are  34,000  acres  of  farm  land,  the 
best  of  which  Is  valued  at  upwards  oi 
$500  an  acre  for  dairy  purposes.  Most 
of  it  is  located  in  the  Mad  River  Val- 
ley. Considerable  areas  of  salt  marsh 
tidelands  have  been  reclaimed. 


FEWER  HOGS  BEING  RAISED 

During  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  hogs  in  the  world  decreased  36,000,- 
000  or  14  per  cent,  acording  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
country  the  number  of  swine  increased 
from  59,000,000  to  63,000,000  in  the  past 
nine  years. 


<  - 
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los,  it  is  said.  But  from  the  experi- 
ence of  these  few.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  good  supply  of  ensilage  Is  almost 
as  valuable  for  winter  feeding  in  this 
warm  country  as  In  the  EJast.  Some 
farmers  who  believe  pasturing  injures 
their  alfalfa  depend  upon  silage  en- 
tirely for  winter  succulence. 

A  number  of  producers  have  pit  si- 
los, and  several  have  constructed  metal 
and  wood-stave  containers  above 
ground.  But  for  the  standard  type,  the 
cement  stave  design  is  said  to  have 
given  most  satisfaction.  Honey  sorghum 
is  the  principal  ensilage  crop  in  the  val- 
ley. As  a  rule  It  is  fed  from  October 
until  early  spring.  However,  a  few 
ranchers  who  have  provided  a  sufficient 
supply  for  summer  use  are  enthusiastic 
over  its  possibilities  when  the  heat 
shortens  the  pasture  period. 

CREAMERIES  CONSUME  PRODUCI 

Comparatively  little  whole  milk  from 
the  Imperial  finds  its  way  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  More  than  lialf  of  the 
total  production  is  handled  by  the 
creameries  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, {1  co-operative  organization, 
while  the  California  Central  Creameries, 


Above — Imperial  Valley 
winter  scene.  Thomands 
of  cows  are  wintered  on  al- 
falfa pasture,  supplemented 
by  hay. 

Right^"Vern"  De  Tar, 
popular  livestock  special- 
ist of  the  Imperial  County 
Farm  Adviser's  office, 
who  has' done  much' to  im- 
prove dairy  methods. 

Below — A  typical  Impe- 
rial Valley  milking  barn. 


3. 


Here  is  Mrs.  Robinson 
with  one  of  her  prize  White 
Wyandotte  hens.  At  right 
is  Mr.  Robinson,  ready  for 
field  work.  Note  "stripped" 
harness,  easily  removed  for 
noon  feeding. 
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This  Peach  Story  Is  a  "Whopper"— But  True! 


w 


|SKED  to  name  his  greatest  as- 
set, the  average  California 
fruit  grower  wiU  mention  soil, 
water  or  climate.  But  recently 
we  visited  a  producer  who 
gave  first  place  to — his  mfcil- 
ing  list! 

"There  was  a  time,"  he  re- 
lated, "when  I  got  down  on 
my  knees  (figuratively  speak- 
ing) and  begged  the  dealers  to  take  my 
fruit  when  it  was  ripe — at  their  own 
price.  Now  I  set  my  price  and  my  cus- 
tomers come  after  the  fruit  or  order  di- 
rectly by  mall."  , 

The  list  of  names,  compiled  by. A.  W. 
Johnson  of  San  Diego  County,  was  not 
acquired,  however,  In  any  haphazard 
manner.    It  represents  many  years  of 


Big  Fruit  Brings  Fancy  Prices 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  points  with  pride  to  the 
achievement  of  A.  W.   Johnson   of  Lakeside, 
whose  reputation  for  producing  enormous  peaches 
of  superlative  quality,  has  made  his  ranch  famous. 
This  grower  has  solved  the  marketing  problem  by 
passing  up  tjie  middleman  entirely. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


cots,  pei-slmmons,  Burbank  plums.  Sal- 
suma  plums,  French  and  Sugar  prynes 
and  some  citrus  fruits — all  of  which  are 


>ou've  thinned  too  much,  then  go  over 
tho  trees  again!    Two.  three  and  some- 
•'mes  four  Umea  the  trees  are  thinned — 
up  until  the  time  the  pit  hardens. 

Another  factor  is  fertilizing. 
Manure  Is  applied  to  the  orchard 
regularly,  and  a  cover  crop  Is 
grown  each  winter. 

Cheap  irrigating  water,  ob- 
tained through  a  mutual  water 
company,    also    helps.  Johnson 


All  products  of  the  Johnson  ranch  are  famous  for  size.  Even 
the  son  of  the  San  Diego  fruit  grower  contribiUes  to  the  gen- 
eral avoirdupois.  Young  Johnson,  shown  above  helping  his 
father  hold  a  branch  laden  taith  ponderous  peaches,  is  six-feet- 
three,  and  weighs  more  than  200  pounds! 
At  the  right  is  another  important  member  of  the  family — 
"Bob" — who  is  just  dog,  but  who  has  more  than  the  tisual  ca- 
nine intelligence.    He  is  r-elentless  with  fruit  thieves. 


hard  work,  good  salesmanship  and 
strict  adherence  to  high  business  prin- 
ciples. 

Johnson  first  sensed  the  value  of  the 
personal  touch  when  a  photograph  of 
some  of  his  big  J.  H.  Hale  peaches  and 
a  brief  article  about  his  ranch  appeared 
in  a  San  Diego  newspaper.  The  next 
day  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  mo- 
tored to  Lakeside  to  see  for  themselves. 

VISITORS  LEAVE  CASH 

They  cam«,  they  saw,  and,  almost 
without  exception.  Insisted  on  leaving 
perfectly  good  coin  of  the  realm  and 
loading  their  cars  with  the  luscious 
fruit — at  several  cents  per  pound  al)ove 
the  market  price.  Last  season  the  Hale 
peaches  averaged  9  cents  a  pound  and 
many  weighed  a  f>ound  or  more. 

During  the  harvest  season  the  John- 
son place  resembles  the  scene  of  a 
county  fair.  One  Sunday  last  sumnier 
the  owner  made  it  a  point  to  count  his 
visitors.  Before  darkness  brought  sur- 
cease to  his  weary  bones,  exactly  622 
persons  had  come  and  gone  I  But  what 
a  sweet  tune  the  cash  register  had 
played  all  day! 

Now,  every  pound  of  the  "Number 
One"  fruit,  which  is  not  sold  in  tlrts 
manner  is  sent  by  express  to  mall  order 
buyers.  .  Johnson  has  many  customers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  other  California  points,  and  has 
shipped  even  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Den- 
ver, Chicago  and  New  York. 

'It  is  not  satisfactory,"  he  admitted, 
"to  make  long  distance  shipments  of 
fresh  peaches  in  small  lots,  although  I 
have  done  It  successfully.  However,  I 
receive  very  few  complaints  concerning 
consignments  within  the  State." 

mails'  ILLUSTRATED  CARDS 

This  enterprising  grower  has  on  hand 
a  large  supply  of  attractive  postcards, 
illustrated  with  photograpba  of  his 
fruit.  As  the  crop  Is  about  to  ripen  he 
selects  a  suitable  number  of  names  each 
week  from  his  list,  and  sends  the  cards 
with  such  an  inscription  as  this:  "The 
big  Hale  peaches  will  be  ready  next 
week."  Prices  are  quoted  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  orders  be  placed  Immedl- 
Htely.  The  response  to  these  cards 
taxes  the  ability  of  the  .Johnson  fam- 
ily and  their  helpers  to  fill  the  orders  on 
time. 

TTiere  are  also  Sal  way  peaches,  apri- 


Bold  directly  to  consumers — but  the 
Hale  peaches  are  the  best  money -mak- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  his  individual  peach 
customers,  Johnson  has  developed  a 
profitable  outlet  through  a  large  resort 
hotel,  which  annually  contracts  for 
quantities  of  the  fruit. 

As  a  special  advertising  "stunt"  he 
arranged  with  the  hotel  management 
last  season  to  supply  one  peach  to  each 
guest  room.  These  selected  specimens, 
accompanied  by  the  grower's  cards, 
brought  him  many  new  customers. 

This  progressive  peach  producer.  It 
will  be  seen,  loees  no  op|K»rtunlty  to  at- 
tract visitors  and,  of  course,  he  endeav- 
ors to  give  personal  attention  to  as 
many  callers  as  possible. 

ENJOYS  MEETING  VISITORS 

"But  don't  you  get  tired  of  showing 
people  about  and  answering  questions?" 
he  was  asked. 

"No,  Indeed."  was  the  response.  "I 
like  to  meet  people  and  I  had  rather 
talk  peaches  than  eat  any  day.  Then, 
too,  I  make  many  Interesting  acquaint- 
ances and  valuable  friendships. 

"During  the  harvest  period  we  always 
make  it  a  point  to  show  our  new  visit- 
ors the  orchard — or  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  best  trees  with  the  fruit  on.  Also 
we  try  to  get  acquainted  with  them  and 
make  them  feel  we  are  glad  they  came. 

"It  Is  surprising  how  Interested  many 
cKy  visitors  are  In  methods  of  produc- 
tion, varieties  and  similar  points  which 
one  would  expect  only  fruit  growers  to 
Investigate. 

"Many  of  our  callers  are  mall-order 
customers  who  have  been  referred  to 
us  by  others,  and  who,  when  visiting 
In  San  Diego,  make  It  a  point  to  come 
out  and  see  for  .themselves  whcrs  the 
big  peaches  grow." 

One  of  Johnson's  visitors  was  a 
wealthy  New  York  woman  who  had 
sampled  his  fruit  at  the  home  of  a 
frtead  In  San  Francisco.  She  came  out. 
as  she  said,  expressly  to  "shake  handt< 
with  the  man  that  raised  those  enor- 
mous peaches." 

CULTURAL  METHODS  EXPLAINED 

Now,  then,  what  makes  the  peaches 
enormous?  The  variety,  of  course, 
naturally  attains  a  large  size,  but  the 
real  secret  lies  In  thinning.  Johnson's 
formula  Is:     "Thin    until    you  think 


does  not  "size"  the  fruit  at  sacrifice  of 
quality,  however,  by  forcing  with  water. 
None  is  applied  for  three  weeks  before 
ripening. 

"It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  attract 
many  customers  and  then  disappoint 
them  by  selling  flavorless,  watery 
fruit."  he  explaina  '  "We  not  only  do 
everything  possible  to  produce  size  and 
flavor,  but  we  also  grade  very  care- 
fully." 

A  well  fitted  packing  house  Is  part  of 
the  ranch  equipment.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  lug  box,  a  half-size  and  quar- 
ter size  box  is  useth  The  latter  holds 
Just  eight  peaches.  The  shook  is  pur- 
chased to  order,  stamoed  with  the  pro- 
ducer's name  ana  address,  and  made 
Into  boxes  during  the  winter  seaaop  at 
odd  moments.  A  card  is  placed  In  every 
box  when  packed. 

For  several  weeks  during  the  busy 
season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  their  son 
and  three  assistants  are  kept  busy  pick- 
ing, packing,  shipping  and  waltlns  on 
customers. 

Yet  less  than  ten  acres  Is  devoted 
to  the  peach  enterprise.  The  reader 
who  may  have  visualized  a  large  or- 
chard property  Is  due,  then,  for  a  sur- 
prise. 

There  are  leas  than  600  Hale  trees 
and  many  were  top-worked  Just  three 
years  ago  last  September.  Yet  last 
son  300  of  these  trees  averaged  K  each 
and  the  total  gross  return  for  all 
peaches  was  $6S0  an  acre. 

The  ranch  totals  2S  acres,  but  not 
all  has  been  planted  to  fruit.  An  old 
apricot  orchard,  now  in  Its  thirtieth 
year,  still  makes  (Continued  on  Page  t) 
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Practical  Pointers  on  Planting  the  Small  Lot 

Common  Errors  and  How  They  May  Be  Avoided — Artistic  Effects  Cost 
No  More  Than  Others — ''Before  and  After'' 


I T  SEEMS  to  be  a  human 
frailty  and  a  perfectly  normal 
c-oiKiition  for  the  average  per- 
son who  is  developing  his  own 
home  place,  to  become  so  in- 
tent upon  the  details  of  his 
work  that  he  forgets  the 
larper  truths  that  should  gov- 
ern any  attempt  at  decora- 
tive art  in  the  garden. 

Particularly,  in  lines  of  endeavor  that 
arc  new  ;i  nd  untried,  is  it  true  that  the 
fonsciiius  effort  to 
m^ister  the  technic 
of  the  operation 
IJievents  the  opera-- 
lor  from  giving  his 
:i  t  t  e  n  t  i  o  n  to  the 
'■roader  aspects  of 
I  lie  matter  at  hand. 
So  it  is  with  the 
a  v  e  r  a  g  e  garden 
amateur.  The  prob- 
lems of  culture  and 
c  are,  and  the  inter- 
est of  growth  and 
li'velopment  are  so 
lUm^fl^     ^  ab.sorbing   that  he 

loses  temporarily 
the  capacity  to  con- 
sider whether  or 
not  his  arrangement  of  the  plants  is 
made  in  a  way  to  glean  the  be.sl  pos- 
sible garden  effect.  His  attention  is  all 
on  the  prot  e.sses  of  operation,  not  on  a 
clf arly-visioned  picture  towards  which 
he  is  working. 

Another  handicap  of  the  beginner  is 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  plants,  which  lack 
prevents  him  from  knowing  whether 
he  Is  grouping  and  arranging  his  plant- 
ing masses  to  the  best  possilile  end. 
Nothinc  but  observation  and  experience 
CUT)  tell  him  these  things;  and  nothing 
but  practice  will  so  familiarize  him 
witl^the  growing  and  cultural  needs  of 
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his  plant  charges  that  he  will  instinc- 
tively know  what  to  do  for  them  and 
thus  be  able  to  apply  his  entire  con- 
scious effort  to  their  proper  placing 
and  arrangement. 

MEDIUM  BEST 

And  yet  there  is  always  the  happy 
medium  that  gives  consideration  to 
both  the  ends  desired  and  the  processes 
of  attaining  them,  a  habit  of  mind  that 
is  easily  attained.  The  home  gardener 
may  visualize  a  picture  and  work  to- 
wards a  definite  garden  scheme  or  ef- ^ 
feet  while  his  attention  is  yet  much 
absorbed  by  the  mechanical  and  cul- 
turaJ  details  of  garden  work. 

A  common  result  of  this  human 
frailty,  which  tends  toward  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  the  cultural  with  the  aes- 
thetic qualities  of  the  garden,  is  that 
the  small  yard  becomes  a  plant  mu- 
seum rather  than  a  garden  beautiful 
Attentloq  ha-s  been  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual plant  rather  than  to  the  effect 
of  the  plant.s  en  masse.  The  overage 
yard  appears  spotted,  with  many  dif- 
ferent things  calling  for  individual  rec- 
ognition. Plants  are  commonly  planted 
in  too  great  quantitj-  and  in  ton  grent 
variety.  Attention  to  the  picture  rather 
than  to  the  individual  pl'int  generally 
■will  overcome  this  trouble,  even  for 
those  who  are  frankly  garden  amateurs. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a 
graphic  presentation  of.  these  facts. 
Plan  No.  1  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
a  home  place  as  laid  out  by  the 
owners,  excepting  that  it  h.is  been  im- 
possilile  to  show  on  the  plan  all  of  the 
flowers  and  plants,  in  detail,  that  are 
acMially  in  the  grouncl. 


In  presenting  the  second  sketch.  Plan 
No.  2.  as  .a  landscape  architect's  vision 
of  the  same  place,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  all  buildings  must  remain  as  al- 
rea4y  placed  by  the  owner,  and  that 
the  walks  and  drives  must  occupy  the 
same  general  position  and  area  which 
he  has  allowed  them.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  unnecessary  assumption  since 
such  matters  generally  have  some  lee- 
way of  choice,  and  yet  it  is  made  be- 
cause it  is  wished  to  show  what  a  dif- 
ference a  little  trained  thought  may 
make  in  the  appearance  of  a  place  with- 
out in  any  way  altering  the  general 
masses  and  areas  or  their  position  on 
the  plan.  " 

PATCHWORK  AVOIDED 

Plan  No.*^  is  quite  disjointed  and 
spotty,  with  little  apparent  cohesion  or 
unity.  It  is  a  patchwork  of  odd  bits, 
any  of  them  of  very  apparent  po.ssible 
interest  and  beauty;  and  yet  the  plan 
does  not  indicate  that  they  bear  any 
relation  to  a  preconceived,  co-ordinated 
plan  or  that  they  have  been  placed  to- 
gether with  a  comprehensive  system  of 
design  behind  their  arrangement.  It 
illustrates  the  type  of  planting  that  is 
commonly  seen  on  the  small  place. 
Such  remarks  are  in  no  way  personal 
a.s  regiirds  the  person  who  has  done  the 
planting,  but  are  given  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  a.ssist  the  reader  to  view 
his  planting  in  a  big  way  and  overcome 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  most  of  us 
are  heir  to. 

We  should  strive  to  create  a  pleas- 
ing picture.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
I  he  difference  between  the  two  plans  is 
1  hiefly  one  of  delineation — or  shape  and 


position  of  the  different  units.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  have  had  less  area 
devoted  to  walks,  to  have  changed  the 
position  of  the  garage,  to  have  given 
the  garden  dilferent  arrangement;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent case. 

Con.sideration  for  the  principles  of 
design  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  gen- 
eral effect  rather  than  the  specimea 
pliint  may  be  applied  to  the  home  plac« 
by  the  home  owner  if  he  will  but  tackl« 
the  proljlem  in  the  right  frame  of  mind, 

COMPACTNESS  ACHIEVED 

In  both  of  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams the  family  fruit  orchard  occupies 
the  same  general  position,  and  the 
kitchen  gardens  are  relatively  th« 
same;  but  there  is  more  seeming  order 
and  compactne.ss  in  Plan  No.  2  than 
in  Plan  No.  1. 

In  Plap  No.  1  the,  driveway  cuts  Intft  ~ 
the  <'enter  of  the  front  yard,  the  only 
pos.'--ilile  open  area,  much  more  obtru- 
sively than  in  Plan  No.  2,  without  ren- 
dering service  that  is  appreciably 
greater.  In  walking  from  a  driveway 
to  the  front  door,  six  or  eight  feet  far- 
ther is  not  a  considerable  distance; 
and  yet  this  slight  shifting  in  positioa 
of  the  drive  gives  a  much  more  spa- 
cious appearance  to  the  front  yard,  im- 
proves the  entire  aspect  of  the  place, 
and  eliminates  a  bothersome  curve  that, 
as  originally  laid  out.  has  neither  func- 
tion.'il  nor  aesthetic  merit. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  greater  gar- 
den space  is  made  available  by  the  re- 
duction in  drveway  surface,  while  suf- 
ficient driveway  space  still  permits  the 
backing  and  turning  of  an  automobile. 
Here  again,  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  back  a  truck  right  up  to  the  kitchen 
door  seldom  compensates  for  the  loss 
in  yard  space  (Continved  on  Payp  10) 
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GERMAN  FARMERS  PAY  PENALTY. 
German  farmers  recentl.v  have  learned  to  th<>ir 
•  '  st  the  folly  of  disregarcUng  the  welfare  of  con- 
j-  :mers.  Pru.-siiisin  producers  believed  they  Had  a 
iriDiiopoly  of  food  .supplies  and  refused  to  sell,  ex- 
cf'i't  at  exorbitant  prices.  As  a  result,  working  peo- 
j.i-^  from  the  cities  burned  farm  buildingrs.  destroy- 
ing.- large  otiantities  of  srrain,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  de.stroy  food  needed  for  starving  people  cer- 
t.-iii  ly  is  inexcusable,  but  Gerinan  consumers,  in  a 
ff-nay  of  resentment,  decided  th.it  was  the  only  wajr 
Tammrs  could  be  taught  a  lesson. 


ry  HE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  FIRST. 

1  .-Xgricullural  t:o-opt-ralion  neser  could  hav<! 
^attained  its  present  splendid  success  in  this  country 
•without  the  whole-souled  sympathy  and  support  on 
the  part  of  the  public  which  it  now  enjoys.  Thi.^ 
good  will  was  gained  by  showing  how  more  effii  ietit 
marketing  methods — without  increasing  coii.stiin.:- 
price-s — would  enable  farmers  to  make  more  money. 

Since  it  is  generally  understood  that  whatever 
hflp-s  the  farmer  makes  the  country  more  prosper- 
ous, public  support  naturally  is  on  the  side  of  co- 
oieraiive  marketing  organizations. 


FODUCER-CONSUMER  GOOD  WILL. 
The  success  of  farm  marketing  organizafons 
in  the  L'nited  States  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
good  will  which  they  enjoy  from  all  cla*sps.  In- 
steed  of  following  the  old-time  ■'Public  be  damned  ' 
IKilicj-  of  big  business,  Ameiican  farmers  wisely  ile- 
ciiied  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  and 
make  the  producer-consumer  cause  a  common  ont^. 

Instead  of  fostering  class  hatred  between  town  a.nd 
country,  modern  farm  organizers  are  working  along 
lines  that  will  benefit  both  the  grower  of  foniistuffs 
and  the  ultimate  purchaser.  "More  efficient  distri- 
bution." is  their  slogan,  rather  than  restriction  of 
Biipplies.' 


HOW  ABOUT  A  FARM  STRIKE? 
Chicago  milk  consumers  are  accusing  d;ury- 
nion  of  going  on  a  strike,  because  the  latter  refus-? 
tf.  accept  the  lowered  prices  for  their  product  whi'-h 
dealers  offer.  The  farmers,  however,  claim  they 
have  as  much  right  to  sell  their  product  at  sati:?- 
Isfartory  prices  as  has  the  manufarturer  of  steel, 
clolh,  automobiles  or  furniture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  withholding  milk  supplies  may  cause 
babies  and  smalt  children  to  suffer  creates  sentiment 
ag;  inst  the  farmer. 

A  Solano  County  contributor  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
frankly  advocates  limiting  agricultural  prt>duction. 
regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  consumer.  "I>»t  them 
V  orry  about  high  prices  and  short  supplie.s."  he  sug- 
gests 


-llflNNING  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

Vw  Obtaining  adequate  financial  support  proved 
the  hardest  problem  for  agricultural  co-operalor.-i. 
Not  only  are  bankers  conatitutionally  consen-ati ve, 
but  they  also  represent  all  interests  of  a  community, 
lifalers  in  foodstuffs,  transportation  companies  and 
other  middlem>-n  naturally  looked  askance  at  com- 
binations which  openly  aimed  at  reducing  distrlbu- 
l:iin  costs. 

This  feeling  of  suspicion,  which  in  many  cases 
biased  forth  into  open  resentment,  at  first  waa  re- 
fli  If]  In  an  untriendly  attitude  of  bankers  toward 
C'  o;;erative  marketing  concerns.  Financiers  finally 
V  f  l  e  made  to  realize,  however,  that  the  largest  and 
>)'  atthlest  pii»sperity  of  all  lines  of  legitimate  bust- 
I,.      could  be  beat  promoted  by  efficient  farm  mar- 


Avocado  Growers  Organize 

THE  California  Avooado  .Association,  of  wliich  J. 
Eliot  Coit.  Contributing  Etlitor  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  is  president,  recently  organized  a 
marketing  asency.  the  California  .\vocado  (/Irowers* 
J-Lxchange.  William  H.  Sallman.  Chula  Viala,  is 
president  of  the  Exchange;  George  B.  Hodgwin, 
Monrovia,  secretary. 

The  Exchange  divides  Its  territory  into  a  do:!en 
districts.  e.ich  of  which  is  represented  by  a  director, 
eb-cted  annually  on  the  third  Friday  of  May. 

Sheep  Thrive  on  Raisins 

THE  new  prepared  stock  feed,  composed  larg^^ly  of 
cull  raisins,  being  manufactured  by  the  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  Company,  is  both  economical  and  o( 
hiKh  feeding  value,  according  to  Dr.  Wilbur  Bro.wn. 
Fresno  County  veterinarian.  I'r.  Brown  it-ports  a 
sheep  feeding  experiment,  in  which  1000  ewes  were 
fe<1  one  pound  of  raisins  daily,  in  addition  to  alfiUia 
hay.  The  animals  gave  plenty  of  milk  ami  sliowed  \ 
decidi»d  imnrovement  in  appearance,  accor>ling  to 
the  veterinjirian. 

Ida  Makes  Great  Record 

ID.\  DE  KOL  PEARL.  LYON,  purebred  Holstein 
cow,  bom  and  raised  at  the  California  Junior  Re- 
public school  farm,  recently  completed  a  year's  pn>- 
diiction  of  26,il9  pounds  of  milk  containing  102? 
pMunds  of  butterfat. 

This  entitles  Ida  to  the  39th  place  on  the  honor 
mil  of  the  National  Holstein-Kllesian  Association, 
according  to  R.  A.  Condee.  dairy  superintendent  of 
the  Republic.  Prof.  Condee  recently  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Slate  Board  of  -Agriculture,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  excellent  constructive  work. 

Tractors  Displacng  Horses 

Dl'RING  the  pas'  six  years  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  21,- 
hih.QOa  to  18,263.000.  Or  13  per  cent,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  decrea.se  in  value  of  horses  from  1913  to  1923 
w:i4  {1.101. 9-10. 000,  although  the  value  of  other  farm 
animals  increased  {513,413.000  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

The  farm  price  of  horses  decreiised  in  the  past  de- 
cade from  {111  per  h«ad  to  ifA.  while  the  value  of 
cattle  advanced  from  {33  to  {35  in  the  same  time. 
Mule  prices  dropped  from  {124  to  {S4. 

Meantime,  the  numljer  of  automobiles  increa.<«ed 
from  1.2i3.000  in  lal4.  to  12.300.000  in  1923. 

Butte  County  Boy  Farmers 

^^^^\ltE  agricultural  club  work  of  the  Gridlcy  high 
I    school  is  »  good  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  students  can  be  interested  in  farm  work," 
'comments  H.  E.  Drobish.  Butte  County  farm  adviser. 
At  present  45  pupils  are  members  of  pig.  poultry, 
orchard  and  nursery  clubs.    Eight  are  enrolled  in  a 
purebred   sow   and   litter  contest,   having  secured 
Duroc  Jei  e;.  gilts  farrowed  in  March.    The  poultry 
club  has  six  members,  each  one  having  200  White 
Leghorn  chicks.    When  the  birds  are  three  to  four 
months  old  the  cockerels  are  to  be  sold  and  the 
pulleta  retained  for  future  egg  production. 

Each  of  the  fine  orchard  club  members  is  plant- 
ing One  acre  of  peach  trees  and  growing  some  crop 
between  the  trees  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Twelve  nursery  club  members  are  growing  peach 
seedlings,  which  they  expect  to  bud  to  peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots. 

Disinfectant  Injures  Eggs 

Nl.'MEROUS  comjdaints  of  bad-flavored  Nulaid 
eggs  recenll.v  have  been  received  by  San  Fran- 
cis«:o  and  Oakland  dealers,  according"  to  R.  H.  Mc- 
Drew,  manager  of  the  Oakland  branch  of  the  Poul- 
tr>'  Producers  of  Central  California,  who  attributes 
the  trouble  to  the  misuse  of  disinfectants  in  poultry 
bouses. 

"When  an  egg  is  left  In  a  place  where  the  air  is 
charged  with  odors  of  creosote,  lysol,  carbolic  aciil. 
kerosene  or  similar  liquids,  the  pores  of  the  shell 
take  up  these  odors  very  rapidly,  making  the  egg 
unfit  to  enter  the  channels  of  trade,"  explains  Mc- 
Drew. 

"In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble,  spray  the  interior 
of  the  poultri.'  house  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
eggs  have  been  gathered.  Rett.ove  all  nesting  ma- 
terial before  spraying  and  do  not  replace  until  the 
next  morning.  Do  not  keep  disinfectant  containers 
in  the  same  room  with  eggs." 

Earwig  Spreading  Rapidly 

H^T^HE  European  earwig  is  a  Statewide  men»c«  in 

1.  Oregron  and  retiuires  organized,  large-scale 
repressive  measures  in  all  communities."  declares 
H.  «,'.  Atwell.  State  horticultural  commissioner. 

Last  year  Portland  employed  fifty  men  to  destrMV 
this  pest  in  1800  city  blocks,  spending  $18,000  for  the 
work.  For  the  present  year  {40,0l)O  has  been  appro- 
priated to  fighi  earwigs. 

Seattle  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
during  the  past  two  years  in  earwig  control  work. 
As  a  result  of  the  depredations  of  this  di.sgii-sting  in-* 
sect,  property  values  in  the  high-class  Queen  Anne 
district  suffered  a  serious  decline. 

In  addition  to  damaging  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, no  part  of  a  residence  or  any  article  within  is 
immune  from  earwig  attacj<s.  at  eording  to  Prof.  A. 
L.  Ijovett  of  the  Oregon  Kxpei-iment  Station.  In 
comparison,  ants  and  cockroaches  are  considered 
blessings  in  disguise. 

The  Seventeen'.h  Biennial  Report  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  can  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Boaril  of  S.-Uem.  contains 
full  information  regarding  this  peftt  and  control 
methods.  It  is  easily  carried  by  auto  from  one  loenA. 
ity  to  another. 


Keep  Out  Spanish  Malagas 

BKCACSE  of  the  danger  of  importing  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly.  further  shipments  of  Malag;i 
grapes  into  this  country  from  Spain  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  Secretary  Wallace.  Three  hundred  fifty 
thousand  barrels  of  this  fruit  was  intended  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  during  the  past  sea.son — 
November  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  December. 

In  one  shipment  of  4337  barrels,  whif-h  was  re- 
fused entry,  200  larvae  of  the  in.sect  mentioned  were 
f'uind.  Only  one  barrel  In  l"-  was  examined  and 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  each  packiige  waa 
sufijected  to  scrutiny. 

Improving  Wornout  Ranges 

A RECENT  Shasta  County  experiment  In  range 
renovation  resulted  in  an  increa.se  of  forage 
from  one-half  ton  per  acre  to  one  and  one-half  tons. 
The  larger  yield  rmoststed  of  cood  fper)  whil.^  Ih-- 
lesser  amount  »  j  -  i 

This  result  wa 
test  plot  during  >  •      .        i    .  .  -  , 

larly  during  the  inontfis  v.  hen  grass  cee<l  rii>en.s. 
For  five  years  this  system  of  pro.ective  grazing  wa.i 
practiced.  Continuous  pasturing  has  l»een  foi»id  to 
destroy  the  product i\e  capacity  of  stock  ranges. 

xMilk— U.  S  National  Drink 

THE  establishment  of  milk  as  the  national  drink 
of  the  United  States  was  recommended  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Convention,  held  at  Topeka  in 
January. 

"Milk  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  distinction  of 
being  the  nation.tl  American  beverajfe."  claims  Dr. 
C.  W.  Larson,  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  L". 
S.  Departm-nt  of  Agriculture. 

"In  addition  to  its  high  nutritive  value  and  health- 
giving  properties  as  a  drink,  it  yields  other  valu- 
able footi  products,  including  I'Utter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  milk  powder  and  condensed  milk." 

Rot  Destroys  Oregon  Prunes 

BROW.V  rot  of  prunes  de.stroyeil  one-lhird  of  the 
1923  Oregon  crop,  according  to  H.  P.  Barsa. 
plant  pathologist  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  t 
any  considerable  quantity 

west.    Its  virulence  the  pa.-       i  .  , 

unusii.-illy  humid  weather  durinu  the  summer. 

The  spores  of  this  disease  are  carried  over  winter 
in  such  fruit  as  is  left  in  the  orchard  after  picking 
especially  the  "mummies."  Control  me:isureB  con- 
sist of  destroying  all  such  fruit  and  spraying  the 
trees  with  Bordeaux  just  before  the  bkissoms  open 
and  afterwards,  the  exact  time  depending  upon  the 
weather. 

Stockmen  Butcher  Beeves 

FOR  several  months  past  Tulare  cattlemen  have 
been  butchering  beeves  co-operatively  at  the 
rate  of  iO  animals  per  month  at  their  L.eraon  Cove 
plant.     The  choicest  cuts  are  sold  at  2S  cents  i 
pound.    One  result  of  this  project  haa  been  to  ci  ;  -  • 
retail  butchers  in  Tulare  County  to  lower  their  •■• 
prices,  according  to  Thomsis  Homer,  who  Is  pion; 
nently  identified  with  the  enterprise  and  will 
glad  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  him 
at  Lemon  Cove. 

In  connection  with  the  butchering  business.  Tn'  -  • 
stockmen  have  constructed  a  cold  storage  plant 
private  lock  boxes,  similar  to  the  ones  at  fhico  ,ui  ; 
Durham,  described  in  ORCH.ARD  and  FARM  innL 
ye«r.  Members  rent  these  boxes,  one  of  which  ii 
large  enough  to  hobl  a  side  of  beef,  and  supply  their 
table  with  steaks  and  chops  as  needed,  also  mak- 
ing private  salea 

Revegetate  Nevada  Ranges 

NEVADA  COUNTY,  through  the  Farm  Hurea'i 
and  Extension  Service,  is  beginning  a  cam- 
paign for  the  revegetation  of  her  stock  ranges.  Four 
serios  of  experimental  plots  have  been  establishe<i. 
each  consisting  of  four  fenced  plots  33  feet  sti  i'  » 
and  one  of  the  same  size  merely  staked  out.  1  ' 
are  located  upon  the  ranches  of  Frank  Hunt.  Ev  • 
Cunningham,  C.  T.  Law  and  .V.  J.  Boho. 

Three  more  series  of  plots  are  tr)  be  eslablisb»-l 
In  this  experimental  work,  which  is  designed  to  cover 
a  seven-year  period  and  determine  which  are  the 
best  methods  for  rejuvenating  cattle  and  sheep 
ranges. 

In  the  11  Western  States  there  are  CiO.OOO  OOt 
.-teres  of  land  which  probably  never  can  be  utilizeil 
for  anything  but  stock  pasture,  aecording  to  the 
F;u-tu  Bureau.  Of  this  area  228.004.000  acres  is  In 
the  public  domain. 

Making  New  Cattle  Feeds 

AL.ARfJE  part  of  a  million-doll.ir  mill,  soon  to  be 
erected  In  Los  Angeles,  is  to  be  devote.1  to  th^ 
ni.mufacture  of  new  cattle  feeds.     It  is  i 
utilize   local  roughage — such   as  alfalfa  '. 
barley    and    oat    straw — and  concentrates  r  i 

from  our  island  pcssea^lons — Hawaiian  molasses  and 
Philippine  cocoanut  meal.  Mill  sweepings  and  cot- 
tonseed me.al  also  are  to  t>e  used. 

The  Tulare  Cattlemen's  Association  is  to  s 
one  or  two  carloads  nf  c.nftle  to  t>e  used  In  f. 
exi  eriments.  wh;  ■      -•         '  < 

Angeles  Union  •< 
new  fe<»ds.  The-  i.  .  i 
cattle  feeder  ami  .-.'.i>.  i  \  jseil  i  v  ih.-  I'.ii  rn  .V  lv  -  T 
office  of  I. OS  Angeles  County. 

With  alf.ilfa  selling  nt  12.-    .   ■        .  il  n 
le.«s  than  that  price.  It  is  b- 
faclure  a  .superior  feed  .-ii 
FrouB  th*B«  tkai  siroilar  i  i.t  r.  - 
three  pounds  per  aav  oCwu  are  obtained. 
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POULTRY 

Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


Cheese  Assn.  Will  Streng^then  Industry 


RETARD  PULLET  DEVELOPMENT. 
J.  A.  Sanson,  well  known  Con-al- 
lis.  OrpRon.  poultryman.  beliPves  in  re- 
■i.rdinR  the  earlv  prixlut^ion  of  piil- 
■  IK  at  the  Hgc  of  thrpe  anu  one-half  or 
Ii».)r  months.  After  they  have  reached 
hirse  growth  of  frame  and  show  sie^ns 
of  layinsr,  he  changes  the  ration  to  a 
••linklinK"  one  and  believes  by  this 
method  future  pro<luction  is  Increased. 


CORNELL  CHICKEN  RATIONS. 
The  layins  ration  recommended  by 
the  Poultry  Department  of  ("ornell  Uni- 
ver.siity  (onsists  of  the  follnwingr  .scratch 
prnin:  500  pounds  cr.ickpd  corn,  200 
[loimds  barley.  200  pounds  wheat  and 
100  pounds  heavy  oats.  The  mash  mix- 
ture is  100  pounds  each  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cornnieal.  Rround  oa's 
oi  ti.nilcy  and  meat  scraps,  with  three 
pounds  of  salt. 

WHERE  ARE  ALL  THE  HENS? 
On  91,9ir.  farms  in  California  in- 
cluded in  the  1920  Government,  census, 
thf  total  number  of  chickens  in  the 
HTate  was  f^iven  at  10.426.f;48.  compared 
to  6.665.964  in  1910.  Orc.eon  had  2..500.- 
123  and  Wa.shington  3.547.004.  The  in- 
crease In  California,  as  well  as  the  per 
cent  of  increase,  was  far  jthend  of  other 
Pacific  f'oast  States. 

CAGE  THE  DROPPING  BOARDS. 
The  question  often  is  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  Is  practical  to  caere 
over  the   entire   dropping  board  with 
wire  neltine. 

•  If  it  means  anything  to  keep  hens  off 
the  roost  so  they  will  not  tnick  dirt 
into  nests;  to  prevent  manure  from  he- 
Injr  packed:  help  prevent  egsrs  which 
are  dropped  dririr.s  the  nisht  beinpr 
broken:  aid  in  culling  on  roosts  at 
nipht:  prevent  spread  of  intestinal 
■worms  to  a  large  extent — then  it  pays 
end  Is  practical  to  cage  over  the  entire 
dropping  board. 

TRY  THIS  DRY  MASH. 
Most  poultrynien  feed  dry  mash, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  m.iny  of  them  real- 
ize the  full  value  of  a  balanced  for- 
mula. The  poultry  department  of  thi' 
Nebra.ska  Agricultural  College  attributes 
the  following  results  to  feeding  a  dry 
marh  composed  of  equal  parts  by 
■weight  of  bra^n.  shorts,  cornmeal.  ground 
oat8.  meat  scraps — or  good  grade  tank- 
j^e  or  sour  milk: 

Increa.ses  egg  production:  improves 
quality  of  esgs:  Insures  strong  chicks; 
hastens  maturity  in  young  stock:  in- 
sure.-; against  underfeeding;  keeps  fowls 
li  good  physical  condition:  keeps  hens 
from  becoming  too  fat;  prevents  pre- 
mature molt. 

P9EPARE  PULLET  QUARTERS. 
Serious  considei-ation  should  now 
be  given  to  housing  the  pullets  of  this 
year's  hatch.  The  house  Bhould  be  put 
In  orfler  and  the  yards  prepared  for  the 
birds.  The  house  should  be  cleaned. 
.Bcruhbed  out  and  sprayed  with  a  strong 
disinfectant.  It  would  do  no  harm  to 
•pray  the  hiiilding  two  or  three  times 
before  the  i)ullets  are  moved  to  their 
new  quaners. 

If  the  yards  have  not  been  culti- 
Tttled  this  job  should  be  attended  to 
■s  noon  as  possible.  If  the  .soil  Is  old 
■nd  sour  a  good  application  of  lime, 
with  cultivation  and  weathering,  will 
help  pl;ice  it  In  shape.  Then  barley 
or  Bome  similar  crop  that  can  start 
ITOWing  this  time  of  the  year  should 
be  planted. 

PREVENTING  LEG  WEAKNESS. 
Numerous  reports  concerning  leg 
■weakness  In  chicks  are  being  received. 
Confinement,  inability  to  obtain  certain 
minerals  found  only  In  the  ground,  lack 
of  exercise,  excessive  feeding  of  concen- 
trated foods  and  lack  of  fiber  in  the  ra- 
tirin  is  responsible  for  most  cases  of 
leK  wpirkness. 

Certain  vitamine  contents  not  found 
1  III  Kuf f !<lcnt  quantities  In  most  com- 
mercial rations  can  lie  secured  by  feed- 
ing cabliage.  yolk  of  eggs,  cod  liver  olT. 
tomatoes  and  greens — clover,  grass  and 
ulfulf.-u 

1 1  Many  authorities  believe  that  under- 
■I  neaih  brooding  heat  will  also  produce 
H  leg  weakness. 

'I  A  c  ipdling  room  will  provide  the  nec- 
•'^  >  exercise,  but  better  than  the 
'li'  lin;;  room  will  be  the  outdoors,  it 
weather  will  permit.  If  the  weather  is 
fiirh  that  the  chicks  cannot  be  turned 
out  it  might  he  well  to  scatter  do'  earth 
in  u  <•  cooling  room. 

y:  :,if'  coinnjercial  ration.^  contain  ex- 
it    up  concentrated  foods.     This  can 

•  remedied  by  adding  from  2T)  to  50 
I'n  lint  of  bran. 


THK  California  ihcesp  intprests, 
composed  of  factory  owners  and 
operators,  cheese  makers  and  others, 
formed  a  i>ermanent  oi-!ranl-/.ation  dur- 
ing the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  .Show  at 
Oak-land.  The  puraiose  of  ,tbe  associa- 
tion is  to  promote  the  cheese  industi->' 
i)f  Cilifornia,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  recomfnend  an  annual  program  for 
advancement. 

Cheese  making  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  great  dairy  industry. 
According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
I'nited  Staes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, approximately  3.15,000,000  i)ounds 
are  manufactured  in  this  country 
yearly.  Wisconsin  is  the  leading  cheese 
State,  and  New  York  is  second  in  pro- 
duction. Pennsylvania.  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  rank  next.  Cnli- 
fomia  has  had  an  average  production 
of  about  12.000.000  pounds  annually 
for  the  past  four  years. 

ProlMibly  more  varieties  of  cheese 
are  manufactured  commercially  in 
California  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  Twenty-four  different  kinds 
were  exhibited  in  the  general  educa- 
tional chee.se  booth  at  the  I'acific  Slope 
l^airy  Show,  192:<.  Spec'talor.-;  were 
amazed  to  find  that  there  were  so 
many  different  kinds  of  cheese  while 
in  reality  many  varieties  are  made 
which  were  not  available  for  the  show. 

Only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
Cheddar  cheese  is  n>ade  in  this  State. 


and  in  m^der  to  meet  tl^c  deiiuiinls  for 
this  typ->.  ■  .shijiuifn's  arc  made  frt>m 
olbpr  States,  princiir  lly  Oregon.  Idaho. 
Wisonsin  and  IHinoi.---.  During  the 
past  fi\e  mcnths  an  aver.-ige  of  ibree 
carl-  ads  weeU'y  has  hcpn  shipped  into 
the  San  Franci-^co  markel  from  (uit- 
side  .'■^tates.  The  fi^^urps  arp  not 
available  for  the  Los  An---eles  market, 
but  the  amount  is  proh-bly  greater,  jis 
Cheddar  cheese  is  the  type  most  com- 
monly used. 

Wli.v  should  we  import  so  much 
cheese  when  we  can  make  just  as  good 
nuality  in  California?  H.  C.  'Watsim, 
who  oppnites  factories  in  Modoc,  Las-  ■ 
sen  and  i-thasta  Counties,  sent  a  Ched- 
dar cheese  to  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Syracuse  last  October  and  rec<>ived 
a  silver  medal  and  sixth  place  with  a 
scoie  of  95%,  in  comjiet  it  ir>n  with 
hundreds  of  entries,  ino-^t  of  which 
were  sent  from  Wisconsin  and  New 
York. 

More  of  this  quality  of  cheese  should 
be  made  in  California  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  California  Cheese  Associa- 
tion to  improve  the  quality,  not  only 
of  Cheddar  cheese,  but  of  all  other 
kinds  as  well. 

The  '  officers  of  the  association  for 
(he  year  1924  are  as  follows: 

President,  H.  C.  Watson,  Alturas; 
First  Vice  President.  C.  O.  Russel, 
1/ake  City;  Second  Vice  President.  L'. 
S.  Baer.  Wasco;  Secretarj'-Treasurer, 
C.  A.  Phillips,  Davis. 


Opportunities  in 
Cheese  Making 

B]j  C.  L.  ROADHOUSE 

Head  of  Dairy  Iniiiisliy  Dirisinn, 
Vnh-ersil y  of  Cnlilornin 

THKRR  is  a  place  in  California 
agriculture  for  increased  manu- 
facture of  lOieese.  The  local  ion  of 
the  factorie.s  should  be  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Slate  away  from  the 
centers  of  population  and  competi- 
tion with  market  milk  and  -.he  sweet 
cream  market,  since  milk  for  these 
produi'ts  brings  a  higher  price. 

The  success  of  this  development 
depends  upon  men  with  proper 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
processes.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  Division  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  California  to  train  men 
for  dairy  manufacturing.  The  fa- 
cilities for  such  training  are  un- 
excelled  Viy  any  other  institution. 

Short  course  instruction  for  ex- 
perienced men  and  longer  courses 
for  inexperienced  men  are  offered 
by  the  College  of  A.griculture  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  a  greater 
and  better  development  of  the 
chee.se  industry-  in  California. 


yQ>r  Economical  Transporlatiom 


Will  Your  Family  Be  Happy 

This  Spring? 


A  low-priced,  modem  automobile  like 
the  Chevrolet  has  become  indispensa- 
ble  to  the  American  family  of  ordinary 
income.  Without  it  they  are  prisoners 
on  limited  range — like  hobbled  horses 
in  a  pasture. 

The  inspiring  beauties  of  Nature,  the 
interesting  and  educational  features  of 
other  places  and  other  types  of  people 
and  ways  of  living  remain  things  to  be 
read  about,  or  seen  dimly  in  cold 
photographs,  until  you  are  free  to 
GO  TO  THEM  at  your  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

Suppoce  you  have  definitely  decided 
to  buy  a  Chevrolet  this  Spring. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  you 
are  going  to  get  it. 

Anyone  posted  on  conditions  in  the 
automobile  business  will  tell  you  that 


thousands  of  families  are  going  to  be 
unable  to  get  cars  this  Spring.  That 
has  been  tnie  almost  every  Spring  for 
the  last  ten  years,  but  the  shortage  in 
April,  May  and  June,  this  year,  is  going 
to  be  more  serious  than  ever  before. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  making  sure 
of  getting  your  Chevrolet  for  use  when 
the  flowers  and  balmy  breezes  of  Spring 
lure  you  to  the  country  roads: 

Buy  it  NOW,  or  order  it  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it  in  full 
at  this  time,  any  Chevrolet  dealer  will 
arrange  terms  to  suit  your  convenience, 
so  you  can  pay  as  you  ride. 

You  vnll  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  pay  for  a  Chevrolet  and 
to  get  possession  and  use  of  it. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a  Chevrolet 
this  Spring  is  to  order  it  NOW. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qeneral  JiAotors  Corporation 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Superior  Roa^afcr     .  $490 

Superior  Touring  .  495 
Superior  tJtiliry  Coupe  640 
Superior  4-PaM.  Coupe  7  2  S 


Superior  Sedan     ....  $795 

Superior  Commercial  Chaaaia  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery  .     .  495 

Utility  Ezpreu  Truck  ChafMa  550 


Fiaher  Bodica  on  all  cloaeil  mndala 


Five  VniutI  StaUt  manu/octirrinc  t>lantj,  M*m  astembty  planu  ami 
livo  Canadian  ItlattU  givt  Chevrolet  ihe  lurgex  production  capacity 
in  the  t^'vitd  for  high-grade  cari  and  malce  poi^siblr  our  lou'  pri^ej. 
DeaieTi  aad  Service  SuUtofM  everywhere.  ApplUaUont  mil  bt  cen- 
tidertd  from  highgrade  men  only,  toruniury  not  udeqiwicJy  OMvroL 
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Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Tvp«) 


Complefe  at 
shown 


For  large  wells  or  small,  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  insures  the  maxi- 
mum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

No  shaft  bearings  below  the  pump 
head,  hence  no  bearing  troubles 
and  a  big  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense in  future  repairs.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  simple 
rugged  unit.  Furnished  complete 
as  shown  with  steel  "Cover-it", 
Entrance  Switch,  and  Starter 
Switch,  all  factory  wired,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
also  furnish  the  Bean  Pump  with 
belt  pulley.  Sign  and  send  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

1»1   V,'.  Julian  Sireft.  Sill  Jos',  f^^'- 
Pld^-  send  mc  your  new  pump  c-ulog  with  infor- 
nution  on  the  Bcjn  Electric  Turbine. 


Acres  to  irrittate_ 


Address  _ 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

A  nfw  piim  "iiv-pr«>tif  mu«\  Uil»©  has  *w>«n  In- 
T«nt4>d  bjr  a  Mr.  M.  C.  Millmm  of  ('.hicji«o.  In 
ftrtukJ  t«»t  It  m»i  punctured  iuO  tiniet  wlthukit  ttw 
losit  of  air.  Vhi*  woDderful  n»w  tub«  tocrftH.<tca 
tnilciice  rnxii  l«i.0O0  to  li.Oi'fi  n<Lla«.  eJlmmatei 
•haiiiriiii;  tircA.  and  ntaltes  riding  a  raai  plnuurs.  1' 
e>«^u  no  more  Uiau  ttifl  ordinary  tuhe.  Mr.  I>.  O 
M  !tnim.  m  Wi^i  47th  Su.  Chicafo.  waaU  Jtem 
tn  T'-fttK^l  evfrywhenc.  and  is  niMJtiOf  a  ipecial  offer 
V>    ^pfiM-ifN.     V\'rit«    him  todav. 


Citrus  Institute  High  Lights 

Resume  in  Brief  of^Receiit  San  Bernnrdnio  Meet- 
-Itnportant  Farts  Brought  Out 


AVERY  hiffh- 
class  pro- 
Kram,  brinjting  out 
as  usual  much  val- 
uable information, 
fpiUure<l  the  1924 
Citrus  Institute, 
held  at  Sati  Bernardino  in  connection 
with  the  .National  OransiP  Show. 

A.-iid"?  from  con- 
fusion resulting 
from  the  necessity 
of  moving  to  a 
larger  hall  to  ac- 
commodate the 
i  iviwd,  tBf  nieetins 
was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Formerly     Profrssor     of  Citruulture. 
f/nircriifi/     of     Cnlilornia ;      Hn  sidfnt 
Cnlifurnin    Avocado    Assn.;  Conlribut- 
iny  EdUor  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


SIX  SUCCESS 
ESSENTIALS. 


ELIOT  COIT 


\V.  R.  Sclioon- 
over,  citrus  exten- 
.sion  specialist, 
spoke  on  "Getting 
Down  to  Brass 
Track  on  Prodiu- 
tion  Problems."  He 
s'ated  the  two  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  successful  and  businesslike  or- 
chard management  are  too  much  proxy 
farming  and  the  idea  too  commonly 
held  that  ciiriculture  is  very  highly 
complicated. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been 
much  specialization  in  orchard  opera- 
lions.  Some  growers  employ  the  as- 
sociation crew  to  do  the  picking  and 
another  crew  to  fumigate;  a  commer- 
cial spra-yer  does  the  spraying,  and  in 
like  manner  the  pruning,  tree  surgery, 
ant  control  and  other  operations  are 
turned  over  to  specialists. 

This  is  all  right  in  a  way,  but  the 
grower  must  not  acquire  the  feeling 
that  in  paying  lor  such  work  he  has 
avoided  the  responsibility  for  proper 
performance. 

He  cannot  wash  his  hands  of  re- 
sponsibility and  expect  success.  He 
must  personally  look  after  the  work 
and  check  up  on  methods  and  cost.s. 
The  grower  who  actually  works  with 
such  crews  gets  best  results. 

The  six  fundamentals  for  success  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Schoonover  are: 

(1)  (genetically  sound  trees;  that  is, 
well  selected  root-stock  and  good  par- 
entage of  bud  wood.  No  matter  what 
is  done,  if  the  trees  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  bear  good  fruit,  there  can  be  no 
good  fruit. 

(2)  Kfficient  disease  control;  that  is. 
prevention  of  such  trunk  and  root 
troubles   as    scaly-bark,    gum  disease. 


Wonderful  Aid  to  Cows 
At  Calving  Time 


Yoti  heed  not  dread  calvingr— oiic«  jroa 
lesrn  how  to  help  your  cowa  throiiKh  thi» 
dAngerou3  period.  Seriou*  disorders — often 
of  a  permanent  nature — can  b«  avoided  by 
•ceing  that  the  eow'e  genital  and  dieestivs 
orsana  are  in  top  notch  health  before  calf 
bitth. 

'J'housanda  of  dairymen  write  os  of  the 
splendid  resulu  of  feeding  Kow-Kare  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  two  weeks  after 
eaiving.  L.  A.  Richardson.  Marine,  III., 
•writes:  "I  gave  Kow-Kare  to  every  cow,  com- 
mencing one  month  before  calving  time  and 
continuing  one  month  afterward.  It  has  also 
been  a  great  guard  against  a  tendency  to 
abort  when  given  during  pregnancy.  I  have 
Ifcrc-e  dairymen  on  my  farms  and  we  never 
loiie  a  calf  or  have  a  sick  cow." 

G.  E.  Moison,  Clam  Falls,  Wis.,  aays;  "t 
find  KoW'Kare  to  be  one  of  the  best  things 
I  can  find  to  give  my  cows  before  calving. 
They  are  never  troubled  with  retained  after- 
birth and  the  calves  never  have  acours,  when 
Kow-Kare  is  given." 

J.  E.  Liberie,  Newington,  N.  H.,  write*: 
•* Am  using  my  first  box  of  Kow-Kare  and 
Hod  it  is  doing  good  work.  A  cow  dropped 
ber  calf  three  weeks  ago  and  didn't  give 
four  quaiia  of  milk  a  day;  she  is  now  giving 
ten  and  one-half  quarts." 

Kow-Kare  baa  medicinal  properties  that 
stimulate  and   atrengthen    the   genital  and 


digestive  organs — the  seat  of  nearly  all  cow 
diseai^eM.  It  is  a  reliable  remedy  for  Barren- 
ness, Abortion,  Retained  .\fterbirth.  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  ho^t  Appetite  and  a 
sure  aid  in  increasing  the  milk  yield  of 
healthy  cows. 

You  can  realize  greater  profits  from  dairy 
ing  hj  the  use  of  Kow-Kare.  Send  for  our 
free  biink,  "The  Home  Oow  Doctor."  It  will 
help  you  to  greater  dairy  success.  You  can 
buy  Kow-Kare  in  $1.2.7  and  65c  packages 
from  your  feed  dealer,  general  store  or 
druggist. 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

LyndorivUle,  Vt. 

Mak^rw  of 
Bag  Batm,  Orangm 
Gargrt  /femcdy, 
Atntrrican  Hortm 
Tmnic  an.l 
Bonm  Contfort 


rREE 

BOOK 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


Wholasale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  B»lnr<  for  California. 


shell-bark  and  root- 
rot.  It  is  estimated 
the  average  pro- 
duction of  citnis 
orchards  of  Cali- 
fornia is  reduced 
10  per  cent  by  pre- 
ventable trunk  and  root  diseases. 

(3)  Insect  pest  and  gopher  control. 
Give  personal  attention  to  fumigation, 
splaying  and  gopher  trapping. 

ii)  Protection  from  extremes  of 
weather,  such  as  frosts  and  winds  by 
orchard  heating  and  windbreaks. 

(5)  .More  careful  fertilization.  More 
skilfiill  buying  and  the  reduction  of 
present  waste  of  money  due  to  pur- 
chase of  unnecessary  materials. 

(6)  Proper  control  of  soil  moisture. 
Schoonover  considers  this  the  most  im- 
1  oitant  one  of  the  six  fundamentals. 

Perhaps  there  is  as  much  loss  from 
the  use  of  too  much  water  us  too  little, 
and  Schoonover  urged  his  hearers  not 
to  get  panicky  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
ing water'shortase  and  overirrii^ate  the 
heavier  soils  which  do  not  have  good 
sub-drainage. 

Pruning  and  cultivation  are  inci- 
dental rather  than  fundamental  and 
neglect  or  inefficiency  in  i-onnection 
with  either  of  these  operations  is  of 
minor  importance  as  compared  with 
the  others. 


were  figured  on  a  Viasls  of  net  Iti 

on  .ictual  investment,  the  sitilati" 

re\  ersed.  the  highest  return  beiiii; 

in  the  interior.    This  was  the  same  lor 

both  oranges  and  lemons. 

MORE  ADVERTISING  NECESSARY. 
Cirlyle  Thorpe,  geiieial  manager 
of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation, who  is  also  a  grower  of  lem- 
ons, gave  a  masterly  address  on  pres- 
ent day  marketing  problems.  Ha 
thought  it  a  mistake  for  California  co.. 
operatives  to  overemphasize  the  fact 
that  selling  costs  of  sudi  co-operatlve.s 
in  the  past  have  been  very  low.  No 
doubt  it  soon  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease selling  costs,  in  order  to  pay 
for  much  grejiter  advertising  expense. 

The  population  of  this  country  Is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  IVj  per  cent  a 
year,  while  the  production  of  Califor- 
nia fruits  and  nuts  Is  increasing  10 
per  cent  a  year.  This  means  that  Cali- 
fornia growers  must  persuade  the 
.\merican  public  to  -increase  its  con- 
sumiition  of  fruits  S'-j  per  cent  a  year 
right  alon.g.  year  after  year.  This  ca.n 
he  done  only  by  extensive  advert IsitiK. 
Instead  of  spending  seven  cents  a  box 
in  advertising  lemons,  we  must  be  read/ 
tti  .spend  fifteen  cents  a  box  if  it  re- 
riuires  that  much  to  move  the  crop. 
Kven  at  that  the  .selling  cost  still  will 
he  far  below  the  cost  of  selling  bieak- 
fast  foods,  canned  beans,  soups  and 
other  foods  of  th.it  character. 


CITRUS  ON 
Robert 


A  BUSINESS  BASIS. 


viser  of  Los  Angeles  Count.v,  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual grower  in  the  present  crisis.  On 
account  of  the  combination  of  ex- 
pensive labor  and  sTtpplies  coupled  with 
frosts,  winds,  small  sizes,  low  markets 
and  increased  competition  with  other 
foods  for  a  place  in  the  nation's  menu, 
the  average  citrus  grower  is  not  now 
making  any  money,  and  some  well 
above  the  average  are  not  making  very 
much. 

The  situation  was  reviewed  as  re- 
gards yields,  costs,  quality  of  fruit  and 
distribution  and  marketing. 

The  l  onclusion  was  that  methods  of 
disposition  of  citrus  fruits  were  ex- 
cellent and  could  not  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Quality  may  be  improved 
somewhat  in  various  ways,  but  this  will 
take  a  long  time. 

The  main  trouble  is  low  yields  and 
high  per  acre  costs.  It  requires  at  least 
200  packed  boxes  per  acre  to  pay  ex- 
penses whereas  the  average  yield  is 
less  lhan  100  boxes.  This  means  that 
many  gxoves  are  operated  under  con- 
ditions where  expenses  are  too  great, 
yet  fruit  produced  at  a  loss  helps  to 
swell  the  volume  which  floods  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  average  yield  can  be  doubled  by 
the  use  of  more  nitrogen,  together  with 
better  irrigation  and  pest  control.  This 
would  not  be  advisable,  however,  be- 
cause a  doubling  of  tiie  supply  would 
embarrass  the  market  and  in  most 
c.ises  the  expense  of  doubling  the  crop 
would  be  prohibitve. 

The  procedure  suggested  was  to  an- 
al>ze  each  grove;  figure  production 
costs  on  a  basis  of  agricultural  value  of 
land  rather  than  subdivision  value. 
Where  costs  are  too  high  abandon  the 
trees.  Where  they  are  reasonable  and 
general  conditions  are  favorable  make 
a  l  areful  orchard  ajialysis  according  to 
methods  described  in  California  Exper- 
iment Station  Circular  26(5.  and  rigor- 
ously eliminate  all  iinecessary  expense^. 

CITRUS  SURVEY  REVIEWED. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  reviewed  the  re- 
sults of  a  citrus  orchard  survey  car- 
ried out  by  Prof.  Vail.  A  large  num- 
ber of  si-leeted  groves  of  the  better 
cl.ass  were  studied  in  each  of  three  cli- 
matic zones.  Co;ust.  intermediate  (foot- 
hill) and  hot  interior.  The  complete 
dita  will  appear  in  a  printed  bulletin 
some  time  during  the  year. 

It  was  found — contrary  to  general  he. 
lief  that  citrus  trees  wear  out  with 
age — the  largest  crops  were  reported 
from  the  oldest  groves. 

It  was  found  (hat  350  pounds  of  act- 
ual nitrogen  per  acre  produced  maxi- 
mum yields,  while  300  pounds  per  acre 
for  large  trees  was  the  most  economi- 
cal amount.  This  includes  what  is 
gained  by  a  cover  crop. 

Cover  crops  showed  less  value  where 
much  manure  Is  u.sed.  A  good  cover 
crop  is  the  eqiiivalent  of  about  five 
tons  of  manure,  which  runs  50  per  cent 
organic  matter. 

Irrigation  water  applied  varied  from 
14-acre  inches  near  the  coast  to  2fi- 
acre  inches  in  the  Interior.  In  many 
groves  near  the  coast  yields  are  re- 
duced by  excessive  use  of  water,  while 
in  the  interior  the  largest  yielils  were 
in  the  groves  which  recei\  ed  most  water. 

The  best  Interval  between  Irrigations 
was  found  to  be  40  da.vs  near  coast;  ;10 
jays  in  intermediate  districts,  and  20 
davs  In  the  interior. 

In  flgurii)g  out  the  relative  returns 
J  er  acre,  the  Index  figures  were  for 
coast  Hti.  intermediate  9.^,  and  Interior 
i  L.  other  hand  when  returns 


Cutworms  Hurt  Buds 

THKRH'!  are  a  number  of  s|)ecieM  if 
(utworm.s,  some  of  which  occasion- 
ally acquire  the  habit  of  attacking  our 
fruit  trees.  The  species  that  have  thi» 
habit  are  known  ns  climbing  cutworms 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  species 
which  attack  plants  just  below  or  at  the 
ground  line. 

The  climbing  species  is  apt  to  occur 
where  new  land  has  tieen  cleared  prior 
to  the  (  lanting  of  trees  and  seldom  do 
they  con'inue  to  be  a  menace  year  after 
year.  Their  work  is  always  done  xt 
night  as  in  the  ca.«e  of  other  cutworiin; 
hence  their  presence  is  not  suspectwd 
until  hollowed  out  buds  are  seen  on  the 
>oung  trees  in  the  early  spring. 

The  most  severe  injury  is  almost  siii-e 
to  iK-cur  when  soli  Is  light,  and  lifll>« 
trouble  may  be  expected  on  heavier 
soils  of  the  clay  types.  During  the 
day  cutworms  lie  Just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  where  the  climbing 
species  are  present  in  the  orchard  tbe 
larvae  may  be  discovered  by  scrapin< 
away  the  soil  to  a  slight  depth  near 
the  trunk  of  the  Infested  tree. 

The  larva  is  a  smooth,  gray-colored 
creature  (or  worm  as  It  Is  commonly 
.called)  which  lies  in  a  curled  position 
and  "plays  possum"     when  disturbed. 
Where  only  a  few  trees  are  Infesteil 
may  be  practical  to  control  the  in*- 
by  locating  and  killing  the  larvae 
the  soil,  but  a  far  more  practical  w 
is  to  band  the  trees  with  cotton  ba 
ting.     A    piece  of  cotton  about   thr- 1 
inches  wide  is  placed  about  the  trunk 
and  tied  near  the  lower  margin.  Th# 
top   portion  then   Is   pulled  downward 
so  that  the  worms  when  they  attempt 
to  crawl   up  the  trunk  are  unable  to 
pass  over  or  penetrate  the  belt  of  cot- 
ton.—GKORGE    P.  WEI.nO.V. 


Alameda  Specialties 

AMONG  Alameda  County  agricul- 
tural opportunities  listed  recently 
by  .Assistant  Farm  Adviser  Hammond 
are'walnut  growing  and  the  prodnctioa 
of  truck  crops. 

"The  l.ivermore  Valley."  s.iid  Ham- 
mond, "has  a  lar.'^e  area  that  seema 
ideally  suited  to  walnut  glowing.  Irri- 
gation projects  now  under  way.  as  well 
as  successful  pumping  plants,  indicate 
the  availability  of  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  deep,  alluvial  soil,  with  Its 
gravelly  loam  beneath.  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  planting  of  trees. 

"In  the  more  closely  settled  districts, 
as  in  in  the  vicinity  of  Hayward,  there 
appears  to  be  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  tnnke  money  in  the  production  if 
s|;ecialtles,  such  as  ketchup  tomnjo- 
pi'. kling  onions  and  early  green  vei: 
tables. 

"We  have  found  that  pUklIng  onioi, 
are   shipped   from    Chicago   to  pncke. 
in  the  Bay  District,  and  it  seems  lo 
leal    that    this   demand   should   be  in 
A'iih  .1  home  product.". 


important  to  Clean  Trays 

THE    Importance    of  cleaning 
trnys    Is    emphasized    by  leadl 
authorities  and  careful  growers.  I-Ispe. 
cially    is    this    necessary    where  dehy- 
dralors  are   used.     Arthur  Wwall.  Tu- 
lare  County   prune  an'l   peach  grower, 
who    deli.vdrated    last    season    i  ' 
first  time,  states  that  next  year 
have  trays  soake<l  and  ws.^lied  i 
pickings  and  make  a  spe<  i 
keep  lliem  In  the  most  sar 
tion.     He   believes   the  sdlni  ' 
pense  will  be  well  warranted. 
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Earn  Big  Pay  for  Life! 

Be  an  Auto  Expert!    Insure  Your  Future  Success! 
Steady  Demand  for  Trained  Auto  Men— $40  to  $125  a  Week! 


fTlRAIN  yourself  now  to  earn  big  pay 
'     for  life.  Don't  be  like  the  other  men 


i 


who  are  "dreaming"  of  the  future, 
who  are  hoping  for  the  prosperous  "to- 
morrow" that  never  comes,  who  postpone 
from  day  to  day,  from'week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month,  the  great  day  when  they 
are  going  to  take  the  "big  step"  and  forge 
ahead  to  success  .  .  .  and  on  they  go 
through  life,  "dreaming,"  "postponing," 
talking  "tomorrow"  .  .  .  wasting  the 
best  years  of  their  life  working  at  odd 
jobs  for  small  pay  ...  no  future,  little 
hope,  and  on  and  on  they  struggle  until 
it's  too  late  .  .  .  old  age  overtakes  them, 
and  they  still  are  men  without  a  trade 
failures ! 

Be  an  Auto  Expert! 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  win  success. 
And  you  can  do  it  in  a  hurry  in  the  au- 
tomobile business.  The  opportunity  is 
here — and  the  coupon  in  this  announce- 
ment will  bring  you  free  of  charge  a  big, 
84-page,  illustrated  catalog  that  tells 
how  you  can  become  an  auto  expert  after 
a  few  short  weeks  of  training.  You'll  be 
a  trained  man.  You'll  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  skill  that  will  always  win 
for  you  the  big-pay  jobs.  You'll  always 
be  in  demand.  You'll  be  sure  of  the 
future,  sure  of  success,  sure  of  the 
money  that  will  buy  the  better  things  of 
life  for  you  and  yours. 

Big'Pay  Jobs  Open  Now! 

The  auto  business  is  the  greatest  business 


He  Made  His  Dream  Come  True 

Wright  D.  Fernley  of  Bountiful,  Utah,  writes;  "1 
have  been  talking  things  over  with  Mother  tonight 
and  thinking  of  the  two  short  years  ago  before  I 
attended  your  school.  I  well  remember  how  I  used 
to  dream  of  earning  75c  or  $1  an  hour  and  of  paying 
an  Income  tax,  and  now  all  my  dreams  have  come 
true. 

".  .  .  In  a  few  short  months  you  started  me  on  the 
upward  trail.  I  have  not  only  increased  my  earnings 
100  per  cent,  but  have  a  fine  vocation  and  am  abso- 
lutely unafraid  of  being  out  of  employment. 

"I  certainly  found  your  school  a  'Friend  in  Need.'  " 

Started  at  $5;  Now  Earns  $10  a  day 

M.  R.  Inez  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  a  letter,  says:  "I 
have  been  very  neglectful  in  writing  you  since  leav- 
ing your  school,  but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
been  very  prosperous  in  my  trade  and  have  been 
employed  here  in  the  shipbuilding  works  as  a  first- 
class  mechanic 

"I  started  at  $5  a  day,  but  they  soon  advanced  me 
to  first-class  machinist  at  $1  an  hour,  and  we  work 
10  hours  a  day. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  my  friend,  Mr. 
Yalao,  to  your  school,  and  he  will  start  with  you 
soon.  " 

R.  W.  Kuenrfig,  4174-A  So.  Western  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  writes:  "It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  In 
writing  this  letter  to  you.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kindness  for  the  sending  of  your  paper,  the 
•Spark  Plug-' 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Automotive  and  I  always  wanted  to  thank  you,  your 
splendid  instructors,  tor  what  they  did  for  me. 

"As  you  know,  I  came  from  a  foreign  country,  from 
Switzerland,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  in  understanding 
the  English  language,  but  your  instructors  have  such 
a  wonderful  way  of  teaching  that  a  ten-year. old 
child  could  grasp,  could  understand  It. 

"I  started  in  your  school  as  a  farmer,  after  six 
months  I  left  your  school  w(th  a  foundation  for  the 
electrical  line.  Today  I  see  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  success  as  an  electrician." 


in  the  world.  Think  how  the  industry 
has  grown.  Why,  in  California  alone 
there  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  cars. 
Just  imagine  the  great  volume  of  business 
created  by  this  enormous  fleet  of  autos  for 
the  garages,  service  stations,  tire  repair 
shops,  supply  houses,  accessory  stores, 
etc.  No  wonder  hundreds  of  jobs  are 


open  at  big  pay  for  trained  auto -men;  no 
wonder  men  leave  other  work  to  earn 
money  faster  in  the  auto  business. 

National  Guarantees  to  Qualify 

You  as  an  Auto  Expert 

No  matter  if  you  have  had  no  experience, 
no  matter  if  your  education  is  limited, 
YOU  can  be  a  trained  auto  man  and  eara 
big  pay.  It's  the  National  practical  sy.s- 
tem  of  shop  training,  perfected  after  19 
years,  that  makes  you  an  expert.  Expert 
mechanic  instructors  show  you  every  de- 
tail of  auto  repair  work,  auto  construc- 
tion, electrical  ignition,  vulcanizing,  bat- 
tery work,  lathe  work,  tire  repairingr — • 
you  learn  everything  about  autos,  and 
learn  it  right  at  National. 

Big,  Fine,  New  Building — $250,900 

Worth  of  Training  Equipment 

Tou  get  your  valuable  training  experience  risht  on 
the  automobile."?.  Imag-ine  yourself  doing:  a  big  ovr- 
haul  job  on  a  Packard,  adjusting  the  Ignition  system 
o!i  a  Cadillac,  or  timing  a  Ford.  Thla  is  Just  a  sniall 
part  of  the  reg:ular  National  training — the  thoroui?h, 
actual,  practical  work  that  fits  you  to  be  an  auto 
expert.  Learn  more  about  the  special  advantafces 
of  National  training — read  the  complete  story  in  th« 
free  catalog. 

Earn  Room  and  Board  while  Learning 

National  doPs  everything  po.'^sible  to  cut  down  your 
expenses  while  you  are  training.  We  furnish  you 
with  a  job  that  will  earn  living  expenses  while  you 
learn.  There  are  no  books  to  buy;  no  tools  to  buy; 
no  extras.  This  cuts  the  cost  to  just  the  low  luitioa 
fee. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Big,  84-Page 
Illustrated  Auto  Catalog 

Tear  off  the  coupon  now,  and  mail  it  today.  Get 
the  big,  S4-i)age  illustrated  auto  catalog  just  filled 
with  auto  fads.  Tells  why  any  man  of  any  age  caa 
learn  at  Natlon-il.  How  National  Special  Kmployment 
Service  find.s  your  job  for  you.  Send  for  this  won- 
tlfiful  I^'RIOIC  calalos  now — today.    Mail  the  coupon. 


National  Automotive  ; 


National  Automotive  School, 
Dept.  315,  4004  So.  Figueroa  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  absolutely  free  your  big  34-pag«  illustrated 
auto  catalog,  which  will  take  me  on  a  picture  trip  through 
National  Automotive  School. 
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ESTABLISHED  1905 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


MARCH  9,  1924 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

'0  cents  a  lin«.  or  BO  rents  ■  ''»»» 
fnr  fi.ur  or  ninre  ronxerntive  iRfUen 
(airrnce  7  words).  Kor  white  Kvnrr, 
cnth  or  <ti^i)lHy  type,  rost  i«  romputed 
arrordifie  to  totai  spate  oerupied  by 
ad\erttHenient^ 

AdvertisementN  must  reach  as  15 
days  before  date  of  piihlirulion. 

Addreiis  URrHARI)  and  FARM. 
Uruadway   at   Eleventh,   Im»  Anceles. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIED   White    Leghorn   qaallty  chicks 
from     selected     free-ranjfe,  hea\*y-layinB, 
t'fillty  hens  mated  to  double  pedtpiee  cock- 
treis  wilh   authentic   trapnest    recurds.  Our 

•  ■reeding  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
l  y  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
errival  and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
f  uariiiitcpd.  Accredited  ••A.\  '  (trade  chicks 
i>t  ainfrle  "A"  prices.    Send  for  catalogue  anil 

•  Itractive  sprloE  prices.  MfST  HATCH  IN- 
<T  BATOR  CO..  INC..  the  World's  Largest 
Klectric  Hatchery.  432  7th  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

WEBB  S  WHITE  I.EGHOR.V  CHICKS— To\l 
win  get  plenty  of  eBES  if  y"ur  chicks  come 
from  WEBBS  CACKLE  F.\RM.  :a"0  choice 
S'*let  ted  hens  lualed  with  cockerels  froni  trap- 
licRled  hens  with  records  of  200  and  better. 
12  years  SANTA  CRl'Z  largest  poultry  breed- 
er. Prices  iic  up  to  Feb.  1st;  12V4C  from 
Vrh  IHI  to  March  15th.  and  10c  thereafter. 
A.  M.  WEBB,  227  Parkway.  Santa  Cruz.  Calit. 


HABY  CHICKS— Onlv  the  better  (trade  at 
popular  prices — Hanson  White  Lrefthorns. 
I-.rown  and  Buff  I>egh.)nis.  Keds.  Barret} 
Jiocks.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Blue  Andu- 
lusians.  White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Orping- 
tons. Order  earlv.  Free  folder.  MiDO-NALU 
I'tU'LTKY  R.\NCH  ANI>  HATCHERY.  Route 
1.  Box  Ht.  Ban  JoMe.  Calif. 

KBTTER  B.\BY  CHICKS  from  high  grade 
stock.  White  Leghorns  from-  excellent 
matings  including  Hanson  and  Tancred 
»!tra.ins  Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
••very  Tuesday.  Anconas.  Black  Mmorcas, 
iind  White  Rocks  in  seanon.  Write  the 
^:A^'TA  CL.ARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 
104!)   Lincoln  ave..   San  Jose.  Calif. 

ITLl.ETS:     FI  LLETS!     Large   heavy  type. 

White  Leghorn  I'uUcts  hatched  by  Bolting's 
loultry  Farm,  from  Trapnesled.  pedigreed, 
proven  producers.  Booking  orders  now. 
Kight  weks  old  February  and  April  hatch.  SO 
cents  each,  any  amount.  MR.S.  H.  L.  UdL- 
LESPIB.  Tres  Plnos.  Calif. 

ITLLETT?  PILLETS 
White  Leghorn  Pullets.  hat<:hed  from  trap- 
neslcil  producers  Booking  orders  now, 
Kitht  "teks  old.  Feb..  Mar  and  April  hatch 
Il6c  t-acli ;  any  amount.  MR.  A.  J.  SCHA- 
FKK.  Broadmoor  White  Leghorn  Pullet 
Farm.   A'an   Nays.  California. 

I'ETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  190J 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  White  Leghorn  chicks 
rvery  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
I'ouat.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  615 
Main   (n..   Petainma,  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS— White  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
^{f>llywood.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  trapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  ORLAND  HATCHERY. 
■Jrland.  Glenn  Co..  Calif. 

OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH— Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-old 
Vi  L.  hens.  Cockerels  from  Hanson's  trap- 
Iiisted  250-egg  stock.  13  years'  experience 
in  breeding  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable.    T.    E.    BLAKE.   Santa  Crux.  Calif. 

THE    WORLD.   FAMED  FOWI. — 

Russian  Orloff  and  Hale  Sacredo  Turkena. 
Booking  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  Cir- 
culars »'REE.  Only  breeder  of  OENUINK 
•lock    in     America     GEO.  SCHABFER. 

MENLO    PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 

VflN.NING  1st.  2ad.  Srd  Barred  Rock  Hens 
at  State  FaJr.  1923.  some  record,  to  rib- 
Itons  at  other  shows.  Write  for  mating 
list  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Thompson 
Btraln  direct  H.  G.  CURTIS,  Croasway 
lload.   Burlingame.  Calif. 

PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eg(a.  Our  large  selected  hens 
sre  matched  to  Hanson's  high  pedigreed 
rockerela  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Calif. 


HANSON'S  PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  I/eghorria 
WORLD'S  RECORD  Contest  Laying  Strain. 
<iver  210  eggs  flock  average  for  «  years.  Send 
Tor  interesting  Catalogue.  J.  A.  HA.NSON, 
<'orvallis.  Oregon. 


JiUFF   ORPINGTONS   and   R.   I.   Red  Eggs. 

IJ.BO  and  (5.  Best  prise  stork  Pacifu-  ('ojisu 
trapnesled  8in<*e  1910.  Pullets  rea.sonat>le.  G. 
A.   KREISS.  36  W.  Poplar  Ave..  San  Mateo. 

'WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  and  White  Leg- 
born  BABY  CHICKS,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Jfreeding  Stock.  High  quality,  low  prices. 
lI'llE  BREED  HATCHERY.  Box  t9,  R.  1, 
f;an  Mateo.  Calif. 

TUAPNESTED  RBDS — Bred  to  lay;  exhibi- 
tion quality  breeding  stock  from  SlO-egg 
Biale.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chlcka.  Circular 
Xiee.  T.  S.  CALD'\«ELL,  330M  Weat  Broad- 
■Kay,   Glendale,  Calif. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  et^gs. 
I'uMets.    pigeons,    rabbits.      FA.NCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  640  S.   Main   St..   Los  Angeles 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.   18.60  to  «4t.     Write  for 
circulars.     ARNOTT    &    CO.,    Ill   s.  Loa 
Angeles   St..    Los  Angeles. 

BABY  CHICKS— W.  Ueghorna.  B.  Rocks  and 
Mahogany     Red.       CHOWCHILL^  EI.KC- 
rmc  HATCHKUY.  Chowchllla.  Calif. 

t<ABY  CHICKS— Send  for  price  ISat.  SANTA 
CL>ARA   POULTRY  YARDS,  Breeders  and 
Hatchers  Oxnard,  Calif. 


OCR  1924  CHICKS- Prices.  Qual- 
ity— Will  deliehl  new  and  ic.ru- 
l-'ir  customers  alike.  Capa'  'ty 
300,000.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg 
hiM-ns:  Anci->nas.  Ke<lp;  Bar-cl. 
While  Rocks:  MInorcaa.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Brahmas,  Andalusisna  Or- 
I'ingtona  From  sfim*-  of  wori«i'9 
greatem  lavers;  reasonable,  He- 
nuced  booked  ahead,  .N  early  half-booked  ff^r 
most  Winter.  Spring  weeks.  They  prove  prof- 
itable, "Never  saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapi-l 
growth,  egg.yield,"  Write  for  proof,  PROF- 
ITABLE POiri.TRY,  13  North  Fair  Oaks, 
Paaad.  nil.  Cal, 

ORDER  NOW— White  I^ghom  baby  chirks 
from  purebred  slock,  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  J21I  to  .101  egg  records 
used.  Also  K,  I.  Red*;  dark,  large,  heavy 
layers:  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Kalisfaclion  guaranteed,  Anderson's  Hatch- 
ery and  Poultry  Farm.  Modesto,  Calif. 


rilREB  GRADES  S, .  C,  While  Leghorn 
Chicka  X  grade  guaranteed  SO**  day  old 
pullets,  XX  grade  cuiitains  35  ■%  pullets, 
guaranteed  heavy  layers;  price  $8  per  hun- 
dred, c,  o,  D.  paivel  post,  XXX  gradi, 
day-old  brolleris.  t4  per  hundred,  C.  O,  1), 
Parcel  po!«.  Established  1912.  EUREKA 
HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Calif..  628  D  St., 
James  K.   Hirst.  Prop. 

WE'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for  most  spring 
weeks  from  some  of  World's  highest  egg- 
rroducinj,-  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Minorcas,  Brahma.**,  Wyandoi'.-s,  Andalusiaitfi. 
Orpingtons  reasoaabfe.  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  Capacity  200. 000.  "Your  chicks  are 
stroh'ger  and  beautiful:  your  hens  heavy  win- 
ter lay..ia."  Write  Brcd  to-Lay.  1!3I  Ingra- 
hain  St.,  Los  Angelea.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  mules  having  authentic 
trapnem  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  .Manieda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  ,\ssn,  .Now  hooking 
orders  for  fall  and  .sprin.g  deliv,  I'tility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec,  Hatch..  Inc.  Hayward,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS.  PULLETS.  HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  R  I  Reds.  Barred  Rocka 
Over  200  pkks  per  year — that  is  record  back 
of  our  White  I,#ghorn  stiKk.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  1!)24  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Safe  arri»al  guaranteed. 
THE  J  H  STI  BBE  POrLTRV  RANCH  AND 
HATCHERY.   Box  67-C.   Pain  Alfb.  Calif. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

tl6  hundred,  delivered.  No  other  kind  but 
thoroughhred  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  No  artificial  lights. 
Free  range  Glad  to  send  free  catalog 
ORINDA  PARK  BUFF  LEGHORN  HOME, 
Berkeley.   Calif.     Route   1.   Box  49S-E, 

*"HT  DELATT  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chlcka  wHh  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery jTlth  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County,  "A" 
and  "A  A"  atock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log,    WHITE  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
>alue,  from  eapeclally  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  male«.  Prices  per 
100:  March,  $14;  April,  J12  ,',0:  May  and  Jum., 
112,  160  per  cent  live,  strong  chlx  guaran- 
teed. We  are  accredited  hv  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau,  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY.  476  6lh  St  .  Petaluma,  Calif, 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  prixe  winnin' 
alock.  Our  males  are  J,  K  Peck's  and 
I'Urebr«*d  A  1-is.XiOcrats.  world  famous  chlcka. 
j;0  a  hundred  Hatching  eggs.  J2  00  for  15, 
jvnstpuid,  MRS,  H.  THAMS,  R.  R,  1.  Box  27, 
Imperial,  Calif, 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  Prla- 
luma's  finest  raising  plant,  hatched  .\"uv. 
26th  and  29th:  (|0  per  dozen  at  3  months  rd  l. 
Orders  less  than  SOO.  Jll,  RELIABLE  PUL- 
LET   FARM,    L,    Munchln.    Prop.  P-laluma, 

HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hogsn- 
ized  stock  at  reasoiiaide  prices.  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Ancon;is  and  Black  Minorcas. 
Union  District  Hatchery.  Los  Galoa.  Calif. 


BABY    CHICKS— Thoroughbred   White  Le^-- 
horns.    from   heavy   laying   strain,   Slfi  per 
100      Safe    delivery       guaranteed  SCHELL- 
VILLE    HATCHERY.    Sonoma   Co.,  Calif. 


TURKEYS,   DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


BIX)OI)  WILL  TELl^Let  a  wild  blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  Increase  vitality  of 
poults.  Where  no  inl<red  birds  prevail  in  10 
years  raising  turkeys.  Stock  for  sale  at  all 
times:  eggs  in  season;  baby  lurks  nen- 
halched.  .lENKI.NS.  the  veteran  breeder 
American  Mexican  wild-blooded  bronxe  tur- 
keys H  3.  Box  117r..  Burbank.  Calif  En  1 
uf  9998  bik.,  San  Fernando  Rd  .  Dundee 
t  'rossing. 

CASA  UK  ROSAS  TURKEY  RANl'H.  Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea.  Cal.  Engage  your  GOLD- 
BA.NK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Spei'ial  reduc- 
tion chicken  sale,  prlre  stock.  Creation 
Brown  l<eghorns.  pens,  chicks,  eggs.  Also 
Toulouse  geese  and  Carneau  pigeons, 

PARTRIDOf;  WYANUCITTR  LC.OS  for  hatch- 
ing.  10   cents   each,     MIIS,    .1     I.,  DUNN'. 
Valley  Home,  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  *  MILLER— Herman  Wilier,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining 
eorpa,  V.  B.  Patent  Office  HaxiLTd'a  Bi>ok 
•n  I'atenta  free,  CENTRAL  Bi  rx;  .  Sixth 
and    Main,    Los   Angeles,  C^UI, 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


AVOCADO  TREES  FOR  SALE— 

Lyon,  Prince,  l^m  Angeles,  Dickey  X.  Dan- 
delyon.  Fuerte  Piiebla.  GaJiter.  »tc.  1  keap 
all  standard  sorts 

I. .von,  upright  grower,  earlT  hearer:  large, 
hard-shell  fruit,  highest  In  official  analytical 
test— oil  2689%,  protein  4,37%,  seed  97%, 
The  Lyon  grows  upright  and  can  be  planted 
from  10  lo  12  feet  apart  each  way.  from  JOO 
to  400  trees  per  acre. 

Prince,  the  only  hard-shell  fruit  which 
ripens  In  October.  November  and  December; 
"Prince  of  the  Holidays';  eirellent  shipper; 
rich  flavor,  no  fiber  and  small  seed.  Dl-rkey 
A,  rlrheat  flavor  and  smallest  seed.  Fuerte 
and  Puehla,  both  Iratlier-skin  sons:  aaltt 
cold-resistant,  Canter,  thin-skin.  fall  fruit- 
ing:   most    cold -resistant  sort, 

Visitora  welcome  or  week  davs  onlv. 
A,  R,  RMlEOl-T. 
.  RIdeout  Heights    Whittler,  Calif,  

BEFORE  YOU  buy:  Get  our  prices  on  fruit 
trees  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  reaistant  roof;  berry  plants,  etc. 
We  will  save  you  money  In  addition  to  snp- 
plylng  you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  snd  request  price 
list  Wholesale  and  retail.  J.  F.  MILLER  * 
SO.NS.   Healdsburg,  Calif. 

AIJi-Al.FA  SEED  FOR  SALE 
Hairy  I'eruvian.'  .Sri'<i»,th  Peruvian  or  Corn- 
mnn ;  new  crop,  high  purity  and  gertnina- 
tion.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  and 
samples  E.  F.  S.\ N(; t  l  NETTI.  Yuma.  Arix. 
Katatilishcd  ll>(8. 


FILBERT  .NUTS  EASILY  GROW.N  from 
layer  plants.  Best  varieties  6  10 
16,  J25,  J8.75,  all  postpaid.  Pecans  Walnuts, 
catalog:  C,  E,  I'AHSONS.  Felix  Gillet  .Nur- 
sery,   Nevada    City,  California, 


TREES.  PLANTS.  SHRUBS,  guaranteed,  di- 
rect from  grower.  Lowest  prices.  New. 
Dr,  Worcester  hardv  peach  snd  Ohio  b<*auty 
apple.  Planting  book  FREE,  WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES,  i?.'  Garson  Ave  .  Rochealer.  N,  Y. 


Cory's  Thornless  Blacklicrries  For  good  yoar- 
oltl  plants  write  Wni.   Morlcnson,   Lodl.  Cal, 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


BURB,VNI<  SEEDS  are  standards  the  w.ir'd 
over.  The  wonderful  new  Amaranllius 
"Combustion."  "Sunshine"  and  "Molten  Fire  " 
surpass  all  easily  grown  annual  plants  :n 
their  brilliant  all  sumnier  color  affects  whicii 
have  ever  been  produced  or  introduced  or 
known  during  the  past  2000  years,  .vlor-' 
than  100,000  people  during  the  past  summi  r 
have  admired  them  on  my  grounds.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  67.  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

ALFALFA    SEED— Original   Hairy  Perovisn 

When  writing  state  amount  wanted,  LE;> 
TURNER.  Vuma,  Arizona.  23  years  on  Yuiiia 
\'alley  Farnia 

GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  lai  i;e.  ?«.  Jl;  blooiiiii.g 
size,   40,  SI, 00:  planting  si.ick.  tl  tXI: 

bulolets.  1000.  $1  Oil,  Price  list.  C,  O  JOL- 
GENSO.N.  .Salinas,  Calli'. 

FARM   LAND  FOR  SALE 

FOR     SALK  - 

One  of  the  nicest  homes  In  .Northern  Cali- 
fornia, consisting  of  27  acr««  of  the  finest 
soli  that  lies  outdoors,  with  plenty  of  grav- 
ity water  for  irrigation,  a  nice  '-room  house, 
wttti  fireplace  and  two  bath  rooms,  water 
s.vslem.  Septic  tank.  barn,  etc,  A  real  home, 
on  a  paved  road,  one  mile  from  town,  that 
will  soon  double  or  treble  In  value.  Will 
si>ll  all  in  one  ptece  or  will  sell  ^^t"  te  suit 
purchasers.     F,  a  FRANKLIN.  Durhajn.  Cal 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— W«-offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terina  Suiter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion wilh  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage- 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
Califomla  Fruit   Bldg.,   Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMI.NO  In  sunny 
Califoi  nia.  in  the  famous  Charlea  Waeks 
iDtenaivc  poultry  colony  w-lil  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literalura. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmoulh.  California. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUYERS   want   Western    farma  Ds- 
•crlba  and  alate  lowest  price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  167  Wilktnaon  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


FARM  W.^NTBD — Immediately,  from  owner. 
Send  particulara.  MRS.  ROBERT.S.  Box 
83,  Jtoodhouse.  Ill 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

E.\RN  SllO  to  {260  monthly,  expenses  paid  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector,  Posilton  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  i  months  horae 
atody  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-91. 
Stand.  Bu.siness  Training  liiac  ,  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 


W.^NTED — Women,  glrla     I,earn  gown  mak- 
ing  at    home.     Many   openings.    (36  week. 
Learn   while  earning.     Sample   lessons  free. 

Write  Immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTB, 
Dept.  H-68t.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep.  Goats 

PURKHllEli    TOi;GENHrRC.S    from  recently 
Imported     stock.     Htavy    milkera  R:us«-d 
under  Ideal  conditions   Sure  to  please  CAN- 
YON   GOAT    RA.NCH.    Redlanda  California 

f\arm'~tractors^^ 

NEW     and     rebuilt     Implements    at  special 
prices      Call  and   see  them.     ARNOTT  4k 
CO  .  114  S.  l^s  Angelea  Bt..  Los  Aagelea 


Feed  Shortage  Risk 

T.\l,.K   .with    an.v "  stoekmim  in 
Sucr;imfnlo  A'ulley.  who  gives 
business  serious   ihouirht   and  fie 
tell  you  that  the  l'>-eii  situation  is  ' 
of  the  most — if  not  the  most — imp' 
tant  things  to  be  considered. 

"Just  how  would  you  be  fixed 
there  was  a  long  dry  spell  soir.e  » 
ier?" 

-Asked     Ihis     question,   the  avei- 
storkman   would  prohalily  say. 
"Let   us  hope   it   never  comes." 

Hut  It  is  here  right  now  and  a  Rr 
many  woniler  why  they  have  r-t  ; 
vided  the  h^iy  wnd  the  feed  >  • 
have  talked  about  so  many  t; 
al«:iys   stopped   thinking  ^bui. 
the  big  grass  came. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  ' 
tuie   is   loo   good    to   the  Pacra,ni' 
Valley.     Most   years   there   is  nai  < 
feed  every  month  in  ihe  twelve.  > 
most    years   there    is    not    muoh  r 
for  shelter.     True.  iIih  few  who  I 
sheds  to  lamb  in  always 'get  a  *>i 
per  cent   of  Inmbs,   Lut  ordinarily 
one  who  lainbn  in  the  optn  comes 
all  right,  « 

To  have  feed  and  a  place  for  f. 
Ins:   Is   .strittly   an   insurance   proi - 
tion  -a   provision   against  ye.irf» 
this  one — and  perimls  nt  feed  siion 
of  less  duration  that  come  mIotibt  (>•  ■ 
siunally.     I    often    have    talkc  i 
Zeibe   Simpson   of  Orland — oi 
best  stockmen  in  norlliern  Cal 
about  it. 

"Kvery  man  who  runs  sheep  or  - 
tic  in  this  part  of  the  country  sli 
lia\e    plenty    of   shed    room  and 
of     corrals     ready     to   use   in  a 
storm."  he  says,    "and  lots  of  h*y 
sfiine  grain  on  hand  all  the  time, 
almost  every  stock  range  ther«  U  .-^ 
bottom  land  that   « ill  raise 
a   couple  of   silos   fijil   of  co: 
would  be  a  great  heJp  in  a 
the   gr.iss   does    not   grow    a - 
» a.vs  hope  it  'will.     The  tin 
us  all  is_  that  we  forget  too  i 

If  there  are  early  fall  r.iii 
the  ground  gets  loo  cold.  Ihi  i 
feed  in  the  Sacramento  Valle 
vember.  Sometimes  by  that 
tail  and  burr  clover  and  alii 
other  native  grasses  are  a  ■ 
or  more.     Big.  lush,  iMinderfu 

On    January  20,  this  year, 
these  .same  fields  and  ranges  « 
The    seed    of    all    of    these  •-• 
I  here  -all  that  is  reniilred  to  r 
feed  is  the  moisture  and  warn\  a 

And    foxtail    which    Vic-roiiies   mi<  ' 
pe.st    when    it    matures    in    the  ap: 
makes   splendid    winler   feed   if  It 
any  kind  of  a  chance  at  all. 

The  loss  this  year  from  lack  of  (•  ■ 
is  the  penalty  one  pays  for  living  i 
country  where  nalur*-  is  Ion  good.  ^ 
most  everywhere  else  feed   has  to 
put  up  and  fed  to  stock  durinir  a  l 
of   the    year — sometimes    during    r  ■ 
six  or  even  seven  months.  People 
in  the  business  In  those  less  favc 
sections. 

The  tendency  of  seml-troi 
ditions  Is  to  make  careless,  i 
lucky  people— not  only  as  rei- 
for  live  stock — but  .-ilmost  < 
eJse.  We  need  constjint  inl 
selllers  from  cold  countrie;- 
ently  to  counteract  the  effects  o; 
mild  climate. 

This    m.itler    Of    feed    Insn- 1 
very  important,  one  in  whii  ! 
as  well  as  stockmen  are  vit 
ested.     Let    us   hope  tlia' 
ence  of  this  season  will  y 
■raiions  being  made  to  l 
similar     loss     forever  in   tJie  iJlur-  - 

w.  s  orii.FORn, 


Big  Oregon  Wheat  Vieki^ 

FEDKRATION      wheat  yielded 
bushels  per  acre  the   past  seo  ~ 
on    G,    S,    Umm's   four-acre  field 
Malheur    County,    Oregon,  the 
sea#*on. 

A.    A.    r.uthrldge    of    Ontario.  ■ 
threshed  6ii  bushels  of  wheat  j)»r 
from  28  acres,  while  R  W.  f;-  -;.- 
ports    60    bushels    per  acre 
acres.   The  latter  crop  was 
cents  per  bushel — Jf.l,60  per  ac.-- 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

l.E,fr    •I'OB.'kCCO — t'>iev«int,    fire  p 

il  ten,    I3  0(i;    smokinie.    five  pu 

II  ::S;  ten.  la  oo:  pipe  and  recipe  free 
when  received,  CO-OPEft ATIVE  KARII 
Paducah.  Kentucky. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

rifJBONS — Selected    Silver    KIdk  youo. 

for   aale      JAS.   A-    AVERT.    Napa.  ' 
R.  R    1.  T»4, 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

M  PKKIOIJ  K.Nt.l.lSH  I.K<illOISNS.  I  NTKKN  \  TION »  KNOMN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Write  for  matinc  list  on  pedicree  chli  and  hale  hint  'tf-  A 
<hls  aold  for  Fabruary.    One  half  our  output  ler  Msrvh  as4 
Mild,     HaK  lilni  ecus  now   for  sale   from   re  •  ■  l     iiii...rl  i  .  las 
lo  31?  ♦Kill'  records 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal 
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ORCHARD    AND  FAR^T 


Johnson  s  Big  Peaches 

I  Continued  from.  Page  t) 


In -Arching  of  Prune  Trees  Is  Successful 


I  4<M>3  showing,  however,  having  yielded 

<  -ons  laff  year. 

WII.I^  PLANT  PERSIMMONS 

Johnson  intends  to  remove  the  apri- 
t:<  HS  they  deteriorate  and  plan't 
-lai-hiyB  persimmons,  which  he  believes 
from  his  experience  with  a  few  trees) 
fill  be  evein  more  profitable  than 
irarhea. 

This  fruit  grower  had  a  lot  to  learn 
vl»en  he  took  over  his  present  ranch 
•J-iven  years  aso.  He  came  to  Caiifor- 
lia  from  Ohicago  and  was  without  farm 
'xperlenc*. 

"At  first,"  ha  relates,  smilingly,  "I 
rled  to  do  ever>  thing  that  ever>  Ixtdv 
old  me  to.  But  after  a  time  I  reached 
he  conclusion  that  I  knew  as  muoii 
itK>ut  frtiit  growInK  as  some  of  niy  ad- 
iser.<i  and  so  I  curried  out  my  own 
deis  thereafter." 

An  active  member  of  the  Farm  Bii- 
eaii,  Johnson  co-oferates  with  Farm 
Ldvi.ier8  France  and  Wildermuth  by 
aro'ihg  on  demonstration  projects. 

He  is  a  believer  in  long  prunint;,  and 
as  all  his  tre«s  wire-bi-aoed.  using  no 
rops. 

He  subsoils  every  year — once  down 
he  i-enter  of  the  rows — hiring  the  work 
one.  as  he  does  not  maintain  a  trac- 
er ol"  his  own. 

Johnson  irrigates  in  five  furrows,  so 
s  to  spread  out  the  water  and  get  it 

ise  to  the  trees,  and  uses  very  small 
trt-snis.  which  are  allowed  to  run  for 
4  hours. 

DOES  OWN  CULTIVATING 

As  soon  as  the  .soil  is  just  right,  he 
ultivates  with  a  .ipring-tooth  harrow, 
sing  one  horse  to  work  close  tc  the 
■ees  and  turning  in  a  double  figur'?- 
ght.    'Tn  thi.s  way."  he  explains,  "l  do 

thorough  job  and  yet  do  not  injure 
\n  trunks  or  rool.s." 

Johnson,  although  no  longer  a  young 

an,  docs  all  this  work  personall.v,  as 
e  (toes  not  trust  hired  help  to  irrigate 
nd  cultivate. 

'I  r»ached  the  conclusion  long  ago." 
e  points  out,  "that  if  I  were  going  to 
'.•»ke  a  success  of  this  business,  I  would 
ive  to  hoUl  down  the  size  of  my  enter- 
rise  so  that  it  would  he  strictly  a  fam- 
Y  proposition,  except  at  harvest  time, 
resent -day  labor  is  too  expensive  and 
>o  careless  for  intensive  production  of 
(  iility  fruit  for  a  special  trade,  such  as 

■  iescription  of  Johnson's  method.^ 
I  not  be  complete  without  mention 
raying.    Curly-le-'f  was  a  serious 

•  -m  for  a  time  ami  .January  spr.ay- 
; ailed  to  cure  \hf  trouble.    Now  'le 

Jl'iies  lime-sulfur  just  as  th^  blos.soms 
'gin  to  Biiow.  and  the  dif (icult.v  has 
■en  overcome. 

"Producing  a  big  crop  of  quality  fruit 
•ery  year  is  easy  in  this  locality,  pro- 
dod  the  grower  overlooks  nothing  that 
ill  contribute  to  the  desired  end."  is 
le  way  this  San  Diego  Coimty  rancher 
moMtrisoe  his  system. 
"But."  he  adds,  "this  means  stud.v, 
rd  worh  and  close  .ipplication  to  d-- 
M.  The  marketing  i  roblem  grows  le.-^s 
rlous  as  production  methods  are  iiu- 
d,  for  it  is  only  low-.grade  fruit 
1    IS  a  drug  on  the  m  irket.    The  bet - 

IM  Jtuff  always  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
MUST  TAKE  BIT  IN  TEETH 

■I '  .  i<  <  \ T,  it  is  up  to  the  producer 
'  ■  pendent.     We  farmers  have 

•1.  "ng  content  to  work  hard  for 

jhati'vii  the  buyers  cared  to  offer  in 
he  «'a.\  'if  reward.  If  we  are  to  profit 
p.'  our  '.  ^or  in  comp.irison  with  other 

•  1      I  ust  set  our  mark  higher  nnd 

suiiiers  come  to  us!  I^arger 
r.-  ru;\\    best  do  this  through  co- 
'ive  marketing  a.ssociations,  per- 
Another  method  is  the  one  1  am 
wing." 

•>  the  reader  will  immediately  .senbe 
ibere  is  something  behind  John- 
!  -1   attractive  cash    income  besides 
.  ly  efficient  production  and  direct 
■  —ting. 

salesmanship — and  this  Includes 
more  than  a  fair  deal  to  every 
■mer  so  that  each  will  not  fnly 

•  again,  but  will  send  his  friend.<  as 

'  'i  so  the  number  of  visitors  is 
*ing     annually,      while  Johnson's 

<  ■■  :ous  mailing  UsL  already  numbering 
are  than  400  names,  becomes  every 
far  longer— and   more  profitable. 

Injurious  Cover  Crops 

f'   (•  trvr  th»t   a   rov^r  crop  should  n»;ver 
untofl   !n  a  non-irrieatei]  orchard  7  In 
'  •    w»»  wculil  It  be  Injarloas? — A.  a  M. 

^'  'R  eTer>'  pound  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced by  a  crop,   it   is  estimated 
•om  600  to  1000  pounds  of  water  is 
tkan  from  the  .soil. 

A  cover  crop,  then,  may  be  Injurious 
»  case   of  drouth   nr   in  any  district 
'here  th»re  is  a  possibility  of  shortage 
f  water,  or  in  an  unirrigated  orchard, 
•'lean  culti\alion  trf-nerally  is  recom- 
1  HcJed  for  imirrlgatcil  orchards  In  the 
^  i-arid  We.st,  not  be  ause.  the  mulch 
iins  moisture  ,»s  fmnierly  s/ipposed, 
'   tiecausf   lo.s.s   of  moisture  through 
!-.-ivi^   i.f      . ,.  u    ..    l  Over  crops  is 
1  w 


Two  years  ago  there  was  revealed 
a  root-stock    weakness    In  the 
Ryan  orchard,  two  miles  east  of 
Gilroy,  which  necessitated  immed- 
iate action   in   order  to  prevent  ulti- 
mate loss  of  several  hundred  trees. 

Five-year-old  French  prunes.  of 
Myrobolan  stock,  showed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pinched  unions,  defects  pos- 
sibly caused  by  improper  care  of  buds 
in  the  nursery,  and  manifested  by  con- 
stricted Myrobolan  stocks  Just  below 
the  unions  and  weak,  poorl.v -anchored 
root  systems.  Passage  of  elaborate 
plant  foods  from  tops  to  roots  was  im- 
peded, the  consequent  starved  condi- 
tion resulting  in  a  stunting  of  the  en- 
tire tree  and  often  total  loss  by  winter 
injury  or  sour-sap. 

J.  W.  Weaxer  of  San  Jose,  who  pre- 
viously had  made  a,  notable  success  of 
In-arching  in  onler  to  change  entirely 
from  one  stock  to.  another  more  suit- 
able to  the  soil  on  his  ranch,  was  called 
in  and  put  his  method  to  work.  Re- 
sults at  the  present  writing,  two  -years 
later,  are  quite  striking. 

Two  constructive  criticisms,  however, 
are  justifiable:  .\s  corumentetf  upon  hy 
Mr.  Weaver  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  many  of  the  trees  were  already 
too  tar  gone  for  best  results,  yet,  their 
response  in  these  cases  is  particularly 
interesting  to  the  observer. 

Only,  one  graft  per  tree  was  made. 
Two  grafts,  on  opposite  sides,  would 
have  given  better  results,  for,  as  mat- 
ters stand  now,  every  conspicuously 
weak  tree  is  showing  a  vigorous  growth 
on  the  grafted  side,  which,  in  height 
ami  color  of  foliage  is  head  and  should- 
ers superior  to  the  weaker  half.  Two 
gratis  would   have  e(|ualized  the  suc- 


ciess  of  the  undertaking.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  grafts  placed  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Briefly,  the  method  consists  of  plant- 
ing a  No.  2  nursery  tree  adjacent  to  the 
"patient"  in  a  hole  which  will  e-xpose 
the  full  crown  of  the  latter.  In  thi.s 
case  budded  Frenrh  prvines  were  used. 
Seedlings  of  a  desired  root -stock  might 
be  used  as  well.  Grafting  was  done  be- 
fore e.'irfli  was  i;laced  around  the  young 
root  system,  and  at  an  approximate 
level  with  the  surface  soil. 

With  a  heavy  knife  driven  by  a  mallet 
an  upward  slash  was  made  in  the  stock 
for  a  distance  of  two  inches  and  in- 
cluding more  or  less  w^ood.  The  result 
was  a  I'-shape  flap,  the  tip  of  which 
was  trimmed  so  as  to  expose  a  bit  of 
cambium  on  the  outside  as  well  as  that 
on  the  inner  cut  surface. 

The  cion  tree  was  then  cut  on  a  slant 
and  split  as  for  the  comtnon  whip  graft, 
the  tongue  then  inserted  under  the 
flap  of  the  stock,  and  the  upper  flap 
portion  of  the  whip  laid  over  the  stock 
flap.  The  whole  ".sandwich"  then  was 
t.i(;ked  down  and  thorou.ghly  waxed. 
With  this  method  three  uniting  sur- 
faces are  made  possible.  This  plan  is 
recommended  as  thoroughly  practical  in 
cases  of  weak  bud  unions,  girdling,  or 
necessity  for  changing  stocks  to  meet 
soil  conditions.— W.  C.  TESCHE,  Dep- 
uty Horticultural  Commissioner,  Santa 
Clara  County. 

NEW  YORK  GRAPE  COSTS 

The 'average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  grapes  in  the  Fredonla,  N.  Y.,  dis- 
trict for  the  past  six  years  was  J3d  a 
ton;  yield,  two  and  two-thirds  tons  per 
acre;  price  received,  $76;  profit,  $109 
per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  growing 
a  vineyard  was  $(?.■>  per  acre. 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

No    Dusting    or    Spraying — Birds  De- 
louse  Themselves.     Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 

A  recent  il i,*  iivei-.v  promiaen  to  n  volution- 
ize  all  the  tommonl.y  ac<i>pl.-<l  methnds  for 
keeping  poultry  free  from  liie  an.1  mite.i. 
Tliia  wonderful  produat  keeps  tlie  iMjultry  al- 
ways lice-free  wilhoul  the  poultry  raiser  <lo- 
Ine  any  work.  It  la  tlie  simplest,  ea-siost. 
surest  and  best  method  ever  discovered. 


Lice  Tabs,  which  is  the  name  of  this  r»« 
markable  lice  remedy.  Is  dropped  in  the  chick- 
ens' drinkinc  water.  Taken  Into  the  system 
of  the  bird,  it  comes  out  throuith  the  ail 
slands,  and  every  louse  or  mite  lea\-es  th« 
body.  It  Is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatch- 
alillity  of  the  egss.  and  cannot  iniure  tlia 
flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat:  is  harmle.<u  tii 
chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage.  A 
few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then  » 
little  added  to  the  drinking  water  eacl\ 
month   ip  all   that  is  necessary. 

.Send  No  Mone.v — just  your  name  and  a<\- 
di«ss  to  Lice  Tab  Laboratories,  Dept.  14.  <<5 
3.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  A  card  will 
do.  So  confident  is  the  Laboratory  that  I.ic» 
Tabs  win  get  rid  of  every  louse  or  mita  th.it 
they  will  send  you  two  large  double  slreneln 
11.00  packages  for  the  price  of  one.  Wh'-n 
they  arrive,  pay  postman  only  Jl.OO  and 
!>rtsta,;e.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  jr^-t 
yours  free.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied after  30  days'  trial,  your  money  will  l>« 
refunded.  Write  toflay  before  this  remartc- 
ahle  trial  otTer  is  withdrawn. 


The 

^'Caterpillar'*  has 
them  all 

3  speed  transmission 

Overhead  valves 

Anti-friction  bearings 

Accurate  control  governor 

Complete  enclosure  from 
dust  and  dirt 


The  measure  of 
tractor  value  and  service 

In  design  and  performance  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
stands  alone.  In  uninterrupted  service  and  economy  the 
** Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  no  real  competitor.  In  use- 
fulness and  dependability  the  "CaterpiUar"has  always 
been  the  supreme  tractor. 

Big  buyers— owners  of  fleets— are  standardizing  on 
"Caterpillar"  equipment.  This  is  because  there  is  no 
economy,  or  logic,  in  buying  less  service 
and  value  than  the  "Caterpillar"  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  you.  Why  should  you  do  it, 
either  ?~ 

Write  for  catalog  showing  all  sizes— 
15  to  50  drawbar  horsepower. 


There  is  only 
one  *' Caterpillar** 
^HoU  build*  it 


HOLT 


aocxroN.cAUC 
VEORiA.  nx 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 

Lou  Ang^mm  Smn  Fnmeimem  Spokat* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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StyleJIit  of 

America?' 

GENUINE 

Astrakhans 

Coatee. 


GrealesI 
Barjaia 
Ever 
Offered 
$50 
Stylt 


ONLY 

SOU 

Thinkof  itIThia 
fitiiutne  A •!!*•' 
khan  Coat« 

only  $3  98. 
W  i  t  h  o  □  t  a 
doubt  the 
BQoet  ntylish 
rreation  of 
the  aeasoii^ 

wparinff  Ihem 

Chi<-ftr«  N.wY 
Piclur*  TOUfMl'  In  - 


SEMTonAPPROIAL       ,  ,  , 

■l»ndw,   thl«  n)Mt«rpi*c«     \\v  \V*N* 
dMicn  vitb  •x^'^iait*  b«*o-    \*  \\ 
IrajMl  cbvm  will  mdd  vrac* 
U  Your  flfvra.  CENUINC 
ASTRAKHAN  wid*  CoUv. 
Cuffs,  wd  BkBd.  •xc»<lcntlr 
tollond  trta  lonr  w*«r  N»vy 
BhM  S«rr«.  Lin«d  wlU^  tltrp- 
ten  8*tin«.Trimm«tj  wtth  [■«< 

KG  'TUT'  Nov«ny  BUCKLE 
IBIM  ttaiaw«t)d«rrv.i  ~ 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Bmt  yoor  ord*r  T  O  O  A  Yl 

Sand  Mam*.  Addrams  and  Siz*. 
W*wiO  ibip  at  •or*  by  I'^r"*. 
pMt.  Far  tb«  MtiouctS  »f  mod  f*< 

tmmU  p—tMf      Try  •r\  Co«te*  id  jm 
•VD  bMB«.   <lf  not  S4thf»«d  in  avery 
«My  ratwn  !•  u»  and  wc  will  r'adty 
vmmtd  mvmnf  cant  of  your  monay. 

rEIEIAL  MAIL  OR(ER  CO. 

S«aS  Ogd.nAv.nu.. 
BWt>  041  CHICACO,  lU.. 


tignr 

•  >C( 


Dr.  Schroeder's  Blood-Salt  Nutritive 

RENASCIN 

Ik  a  remarkable  an<)  snrr  remMly  for 


Hh<>umHtiHni 
infliK^tion 

ContiniMKifi  H««dache 

Cutarrh  of 
OliI  Sor«N 


(old   ]->rt   i>r  Ijmbs 
Nlclit  Sw<>ut« 
Skin  l>i»i«uMe(i 

Kurft  and  Throat 
AnRemla 

All  thf»e  unrt  many  other  ^lis^^ases  ar« 
caused  by  ptior  blood  or  blood  poisoned  with 
tiric  licid  or  ofhrr  iitipurltieH  which  Renn.-'rin 
will  reiTJovp  without  f»l).  It  will  bririR  llie 
blood  into  the  healthy  and  virorou?  Htui*'  in 
Which  it  Khould  b«.  To  convince  you  r^f  the 
nnrnilinK  effects  of  Renu»cin  we  wiil  mail 
M\)<\1^    rwpjeM    to   any  address 

ample  of  Renascfn  and  Dr. 
Schroeder'fl  book  with  Hea  lih 
MintH.  Ren;*!»cin  httf  been  sold 
ext  enHi  vely  in  Europe  for  10  year.«  and  Is 
recKinmended  by  the  bo«t  phyHiciann.  It  is 
Juptt  beinr  introduced,  here,  but  in  the  snort 
time  it  ha.<«  been  aold  tn  the  V.  S.  It  has 
curnd  hundreda.  and  haa  to  Its  credit  I  he 
most    remarkable  cures. 

Write  at  once  and  convince  youraelf. 

RENASCIN  A<iKN<  Y.  Dept.  16. 
%A  r.skHt  1 8th  Street  W  hite*-ione.  N.  V. 


FREE 


baliydiidcs 


Peppy  and  Strong 
arc  Hatched  in  our 
PetaKima  Eiectrtc  and 
Hot  Water  Incubator*; 
rus«d  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  big- 
ger hatches  from  Pctalumas  than  any  other 
make.  Petalutna  Electric  and  Hot  Water 
Brooder*  arc  world  biraters  for  raising  chidu; 
ditdu  grow  fai»rer,»tronf;er.  become  more  vigor- 
ous and  gather  pep.  Coupon  bf  inga  new  booklet! 


Petaiuma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  ('^Iifomia       *l56i  i] 
PltMst  $cmi  your  new  hookeet. 
Nam* 
Addrcas 


Jeterinaiy  Advice 


ITi^Sted  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

^452  PaciFic  Fii^ance  BIdflC  Los  Antfales .  Cal., 


FORCING  CHICKS 
TO  SLEEP 

ACrORDINC    TO    STEVETB    SI^KEP  FORC- 
ING    SYSTEM.     BOOKLET.  »1. 

STEVES  BROILER  RAISING 
SERVICE 

•27  ChronlcU  Bld(..  Su  TTuneimeo,  Calif 


Hints  071  Planting  the  Small  Lot 

(Continued  from  Page  t) 


Knd  the  added  dust  and  glare  of  road 
jsurface.  ^articula^ly  is  this  true  of  the 
small  place. 

The  lines  of  the  driveway  on  Plan 
No.  2  are  much  smoother  and  more 
ple;>,sin<  to  the  eye.  both  at  the  side 
and  Ht  the  rear  of  the  house.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  they  avoid  that  in- 
defiiiiteness  and  vagrueness  of  direction, 
apparent  in  No.  1.  that  tend  to  give 
any  placf  a  slipshod  appeanince. 

The  same  statements  mav  Vie  applied 
to  the  walks  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
They  were  orisinally  jerky  and  broken 
in  their  outline.  Without  changlnsr 
their  seneral  position  the  "kinks  have 
heen  ironed  out"  and  their  appearance 
much  improved. 

In  the  matter  of  planting,  the  greneral 
location  of  beds  is  unaltered.  The  center 
j<paco  is  rptained  as  lawn:  but  the  hor- 
rible pansy  bed  has  been  removeil  from 
its  middle,  and  the  rose  bed  has  been 
eliminited  from  the  walk  Inieisection. 
Instead  of  leavini;  the  lawn  in  the  defi- 
nite shape  of  a  goose  cgcr.  the  shrub- 
liery  has  be^n  grouped  about  it  a  hit 
more  irregiilarlv  and  would  be  per- 
mitted to  droop  over  onto  the  lawn  in 
its  natural  way. 

FRAMING  THE  HOMK 

I>ow  shrubbery  is  suggested  for  the 
center  of  the  picture,  with  tall  shrubs 
and  trees  at  the  sides  and  In  the  t.ack- 
ground.  This  Is  done  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  house  is  the  center  of  the  pic- 


ture and  the  dominating  object  In  the 
composition.  The  planting  is  arranged 
in  recognition  of  this  fact  and  in  a  way 
that  will  disclose  the  house  rather  than 
conceal  It.  enframing  it  In  green  with  a 
foreground  carpet  of  lawn.  Second,  the 
desire  for  privacy  on  any  grounds  gen- 
erally suggests  that  the  boundary  plant- 
ings be  sufficiently  high  to  screen  the 
view  of  a  pedestrian  on  adjoining  prop- 
erty, and  thus  give  some  sense  of  se- 
clusion from  within  the  home  grounds. 

The  trees,  on  Plan  No.  li.  have  been 
grouped  with  consideration  for  their 
effect  on  the  general  picture,  for  their 
provision  of  shade  as  needed,  and  with 
regard  for  other  plantings  of  shrubs 
and  flowers.  They  should  be  u.sed  with 
discretion,  as  accents  of  higher  and 
broader  foliage  masses. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  suKgest 
a  planting  plan  in  detail.  This  is  the 
last  study  of  the  landscape  architects 
and  should  also  Vie  the  last  for  the 
home-builder.  The  determination  of 
xhc  different  units  should  be  made  first, 
followed  by  a  study  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  ^general  size,  as  shown  on 
Plan  No.  2,  TVicn.  when  the  grounds 
are  visualized.  iVie  planter  should 
choose  those  things  which  will  crea'e 
the  desired  effect.  The  individual  plant 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  mass  ef- 
fect, although  it  may  be  very  interest- 
ing in  itself:  and  it  is  more  common  to 
err  V)y  choosing  loo  many  varieties  than 
by  choosing  too  few. 


Bolting  Weak  Crotches  of  Fruit  Trees 


TT  IS  not  always  possible  when  se- 
•l  lecting  the  hrai^i-hes  for  the  frame- 
work of  the  tree,  to  secure  those  that 
will  result  In  strong  crotches. 

Breakage  and  propping  to  prevent 
Vireakage  therefore  are  important  ma"t- 
ters  for  consideration.  If  in  either  case 
softiething  can  be  done  to  eJiminate 
these  'difficulties,  cerlainh'  the  grower 
should  be  willing  to  do  anything  within 
reason  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
which  crotches  are  weak  :ind  which 
aie  strong  if  one  will  oVist  rve  care- 
fully the  trees  in  his  orchard,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  off.  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  time  better  than  the  prun- 
ing season. 

The  naiTower  crotches  are  always  the 
weaker,  while  wide  crotches  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  branches  emanating  at  an  angle 
approaching  a  right  angle,  are  always 
the  stronger.  When  the  dangerously 
weak  crotches  are  discovered   by  the 


primers,  they  can  be  marked  and 
treated  later. 

Mending  of  weak  crotches  consists  in 
bolting  just  above  the  union  of  the 
liranches  formingihe  crotch.  The  far- 
ther above  the  crotch  that  the  bolt 
conveniently  can  be  Inserted,  the  bet- 
ter. Usually  three  or  four  inches  is 
practicable.  The  bolt  does  not  need 
to  be  of  large  diameter:  in  fact,  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  tree  is  far  less 
with  a  small  Vuilt. 

A  one-quarter  inch  to  a  three-eighths 
inch  bolt  is  large  enough  in  most  cases. 
A  good  washer  should  be  placed  at 
each  end.  The  hole  for  the  bolt  caji  be 
made  with  a  brace  and  long  shank  bit. 
Split  crotches  can  be  ri^paired  in  the 
same  manner. 

Even  in  extreme  cases  when  a  branch 
falls  to  the  ground  as  a  result  of  a 
crotch  gixing  away  it  is  practical  to 
mend  by  bolting,  provided  the  branch  is 
not  completelv  severed  from  the  tree. 
OEORGE  P.  WEI.DON. 


ure  to  complete  tests  or  failure  to 

pear  for  test  aft^r  making  applica 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Stat 
Nebraska  does  not  allow  trac  ors 
sold  within  its  boundaries  until  t 
have  pas.sed  suicessf  ully  a  scieiitille 
test  at  the  I'niversity  laboratory. 
Certainly  this  law  has  saved  the  farmer 
a  tremendous  loss  In  experimenting  with 
inefficient   and    "Gypsy"   tra<  tors. 

Other  benefits  of  this  law  are  sho? 
by  the  fact  that  less  than  20  per  cen 
of  tractors  completed  tests  and  fulfilled 
all    original    claims    in    1920.    while  In 
1922   over   75   per  cent   of   them  made 
good.     The   tests   of   succeeding  year 
also  show  a  notaVile  increa.^e  in  the  ef 
ficiency  of  tractor  gcivcrnors.  the  sp 
Variation  from  full  load  to  no  load 
ing  re<luccd  from  17.7:;  per  cent  in  !• 
to  7. So  per  cent  in  1923. 

Here  in  California  reduced  deina 
for  tractors  in  the  last  year  or  two  h 
eliminated  many  of  the  inefficietil  m 
chines,  but  the  apparent  success  of  t' 
Nebrasiia  law  is  worth  consid'^rinir. 
MUCH  COPPER  CARBONATE  USE 

In   Tulare  ("ounly,   ihe  treatnu^nt 
seed    wheat    with   copper  carbonate  t 
prevent  smut  has  been  extended  to  IS, 
000   acres   of   wheat    planted    this  fa)' 
■irconling  to  Farm  Adviser  Connor. 

'  forSpareTime^orJ&iy 

Th»  DOtic«  !•  written  to  lnlCT««t  th# 
I  mmn  who  want*  to  run  tamt  roOTH-v 
mnd  in  rttnm  tor  »erTli>>«r»i  p«j  would 
b«  williDK  to  introduce  to  fncndi*  mnd 
nriihbora  the  fineH  C.  T    A.  ••loi.'i," 
Mllini  for  W.       rn  00.  Bl  60  ^i 
pcrioit.  W«  »ive  on»  man  ini-li-h '■oro- 
muritr  on«  of  our  btit  miu  nnd  In  «■»- 
dit'on  pa;  SI  to  »ia  l»r  ariar. 
brsdrs  «itr«  c»«h  bonu-M.  luid  itiany 
brautifol  prtw-nu,  including  !!(«>  in^h. 
Ford  Sedan.  Elgin  watch   li.ainond  Kin« 
»tc    If  TOU  woold  lit"-  a  fine  auit  and  will 
ba  willing  to  »how  raroplea  to  at  l«a»l  a 
faw  men  each  week,  aawd  mm  ymr  iwma 
•ad  addrwaa  and  I  will  be  glaa  to  •.■imI 
JOQ  full  detail*.    C   A  Milllt»n.  Mil 
ChlAasa Tallara  •aaoeiaila" 
Dap*.  bOi        .  »»a.  C,  Ch«ca»« 


Power  Pointers 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


SHORT  MECHANICAL  COURSE. 
The.v  call  it  a  "short  course"  up  at 
the  ITniversity  Farm,  at  Davis,  but  many 
a  rancher  will  tell 
f"         ^^SMBB  you  that  it  goes  a 
.^ItmmB^^^M  long    way  towards 
helping  a  man  get 
more    out    of  his 
farm  machinery. 
Here,  from  May  12 
to    17.    are    to  be 
given  practical 
illustrations  of  best 
methods   of  hand- 
ling   tractors  and 
t^^^^^^aiHi  '.^H  gas  engines,  helpful 
hints  on  the  plan- 
ning and  construc- 
tion of  farm  build- 
ings and  other  val- 
uable m  e  ch  a  nical 
w.  H.  GARDNER  information. 
It's  not  too  early  to  plan  to  attend. 
There  are  at  Davis  14  modern  tractors 
loaned    by    manufacturers,    and    15  of 
the  latest  types  of  stationary  gas  en- 
gines.   This  short  course  consists  more 
of  laboratory   work   in   the  open  than 
class-room  theory. 


have  enough.  What  better  a><  could 
they  do  than  present  him  with  what 
they  did  not  need?  They  Interviewed 
Martin.  He  not  only  approved  their 
Idea,  but  was  delighted  with  it  Once 
an  agreement  was  reached  it  remained 
only  to  find  a  way  of  connecting  the 
<)uarr>-  with  the  lowland.  True,  a 
whole  hill  intervened — but  what  is  a 
mere  hill  to  a  California  engineer. 

A  ditch  was  dug  around  the  hill  at  a 
grade  ranging  from  five  to  seven  per- 
cent. Then  a  giant  ten -foot  gr.ider 
WHS  put  to  work  behind  a  60  horse 
power  tractor  and  the  construction  of 
a  dirt  levee  was  begun.  In  three  days' 
time  .^0  acres  of  lowland  was  com- 
pletely encircled  Viy  a  levee  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  height. 

Now  everything  Is  ready  and  in  a 
few  days'  time  the  soil-bearing  stream 
will  start  on  its  sluggish  way  and  the 
filling-in  will  begin.  It  will  take  from 
two  to  three  >ears  to  fill  the  30  acres. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  tVie  land  will 
be  covered  with  free  soil,  made  very 
productive  by  its  clay  content  and  es- 
pecially good  for  raising  such  crops  as 
^tomatoes. 


FERTILIZING  CRUSHER  WASTE. 
There  is  a  ditch  that  dumps  dol- 
lars up  in  Solano  County.  Vp  on  a 
high  hill,  just  east  of  the  town  of 
Cordelia,  is  an  old  rock  quarry.  From 
the  crusher  and  screens  emerge  the 
marketable  rock  and  the  fine  dust  and 
silt,  which  is  wasted.  This  muck  once 
was  carried  off  through  a  ditch  t<i  a 
marsh  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  .Not 
long  ago  this  property  was  re-clalmed 
and  sold  as  a  ranch  and  the  quarry 
had  to  search  for  new  dumping  ground. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  aViout  a 
half  mile  distant,  there  lay  the  prop- 
erty of  S.  H.  Martin  of  Cordelia.  His 
ranch,  for  the  greater  part  a  most  pro- 
ductive one,  contained  30  acres  of  low- 
land which,  in  its  existing  condition  of 
salt  water  inundation,  was  valueless  for 
the  production  of  anything  besides  Its 
rank  growth  of  pickle  weed. 

The  quari^'  people  conceived  an  idea: 
They  had  too  much  soil,  Martin  did 


poOR   BUYING  ECONOMY. 

A  San  Jose  customer  priced  a  fur- 
rower  which  was  offered  him  at  $21, 
delivery  to  be  made  that  morning  from 
stock.  That  seemed  high ;  therefore, 
he  went  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  where 
he  was  told  he  could  have  one  made  for 
J12,  "Go  ahead."  he  told  the  black- 
smith.    "Here's  where  1  save  $9." 

It  took  the  blacksmith  a  day  and  a 
half  to  get  the  furrower  properly  4)Ut 
together — a  day  and  a  half  in  which 
the  purchaser  stood  there  right  over 
him.  Then  the  blacksmith  asked  for 
cash — the  dealer  would  have  gladly  ex- 
fended  the  usual  terms.  And  the  deal- 
er's furrower  was  made  from  a  special 
grade   of   high   carbon  steel. 

Hepair  parts  and  accessories  often  do 
seem  high  in  price.  But  it  is  worth 
something  to  be  able  to  get  the  right 
parts  on  short  notice  and  ti<il  have  to 
I)ay  cash. 


EFFICIENT  TRACTOR  LAW. 
Nebraska  fanners  iirofi;  largely 
from  the  work  of  the  agricullur.il  en- 
gineering division  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Nebraska.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Tractor  Club,  Prof.  Ij.  J.  Fletcher  re- 
ported tliat  over  two  score  models  of 
tractors  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
NebiHsl'"   'iel<l    "ither  because   of  fitJl- 


Big  Money  Running 
A  Store  On  Wheels 


Writa  torlay  for  <mr  big  tr 
book  whicb  t*>lla  yoti  hew 
m&ita   bi(C   monry  running 
"store  on  wheela"  aclliDg 
big  line  of  Sanitarr  lledi- 
einea.  Toilet  Goooi,  Per- 
f  amea,Tea.Coffe«,  Spkaa. 
Stoek  Kemedica.  ate,  di- 
rect to  f  armera  a  nd  bomea . 
We  Inatnjtrt  you  how  to  earn,  dear  of  aO 
czpe«a«a,  from 

S200  to  $500  a  Month 

Oar  aellinff  i  \»n  wipea  oat  all  competition.  Nearly 
lOOdifTerent  »rtirl  9  lo  -  pure  rri^eaurt:  you  a-  '! 
to  lama  coatnmera  month  tifter  mooth.  Voa  don  t 
»aed  to  be  a  Mleamaji  — fimplr  leave  free  aaniplea  - 
artielea  acll  tbefnaeWefl  00  own  merita.  Wa  make  r>ti. 
producta  from  proren  formolaa  and  purect  m» 
teriali.  in  our  new,  Sanlicht  Latwratory,  ooa  of  U>*- 
Ancat.  moat  op-to-data  in  Amcriea. 

No  CapHai  ur:r,^''t:xrz^  x. 

Required      n  " " . " 

at  lowest    wlioteaale  prices,  on  credit 
loterest.     Goods   •h-ppi^   from  oor  Par 
Brarich       Uoat   liberal    plan  ~  squares t  d*-ai 
affered.    Bit  free  book  aJ)  facta.  Wriu 

CapitaS  amd  R^sowcm^  o^^r  1 1.000.000.00  I 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy]  Quick!  Siifa' Chmil 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bor«««elli>  kyiiat.d,t!to  lein.diam. 
up  to  lOCi  (eet  detp.  (.'^f  pieturt.) 
8*ti«fied  Daeri  in  48  Sut«a.  C.B. 
md  Britiab  Got  'u  used  thonsudfl. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boriac  wpUi,p<j«tho1e8,etc.. for 
otbisi.  FuayeuarB,,lM<lI  tj.^ 
d''livorv!  Writ*  atoDce. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

DepCT  IOC  W.3rd  St  CINCINNATI, 0 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  In  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  Californ  i 


idd  lOc 
Ejfl  si  Dm 
trr  A  otil 

sidr  U.  S. 


V»urN«ine  Prlnlt4  tompfU  *llfnll»n 

WMIlt  30S0,  *  ICO  :  ■ 
III  RICH,  D>HI(  BLUE  1)11.  ' 
HOUSEMOtO  smiONEBl 

WRiiECOPi  riAiNn.  4iinn»nh.     '    '  »  »ii 

REFUMDID  ir  NOT  PlEAbcD.  A.  U.  BAUMANN 
1(1  Market  Street  Saa  Frandtc*.  CalU«r«la 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


The  Country  Community  Church  Has  Made  Good 


Above — View  of  town  of  Novato  (Marin  County),  where  ' 
the  community  church,  shoivn  below,  has  become  a  center 
for  civic  as  well  as  religious  activities. 


Is  Climate  Really  Changing? 


HE  town  and  country  church 
haa  b«en  a  problem  with  re- 
ligious leaders  for  the  past  30 
years  or  more. 

The  Community  Presbyter- 
ian Church  at  Novato.  Cali- 
fornia,  is  trying  to  solve  it. 
Novato  is  a  village  a  few 


miles  inland  on  the  Marin 
side,  north  of  San  Francisco,  supported 
largely  by  the  dairy  and  other  farmers 
round  about. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  there,  barely  existing,  and 
Just  marking  time.  The  religious  lead- 
ers decided  to  build  a  new  kind  of 
church  organisation  on  the  community 
plan,  the  church — to  show  Itself  Inter- 
ested in  the  religious  side  of  the  people, 
and  also  to  exhibit  sympathy,  and  help- 
fulness toward  the  civic,  commercial, 
agricultural,  social  and  reccreatlonal 
life  of  all. 

They  found  the  first  requisite  in  the 
sympathetic  and  Inspirational  leader- 
ship of  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chrlstensen. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER  PROVIDED 

The  next  step  was  to  build  a  Com- 
munity House  (shown  In  the  accom- 
panying photograph)  as  a  center  for 
these  various  activities  and  gatherings. 
The  whole  community  life  of  the  peo- 
ple finds  Its  focus  here.  Irrespective  of 
race,  creed  or  organization,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  being  the  manager  of  the 
Community  House. 

Here  meet  two  lodges,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, social  groups,  boys'  and  girls' 
recreational  and  educational  orgnnlza- 
tions.  Free  moving  plcturea'Sre  shown. 
Helpful  lectures  and  discussions  are 
provided. 

A  few  of  the  organizations  pay  a 
rental  for  the  use  of  the  building.  The 
income  meets  nil  expenses  of  the  house. 

The  community  is  being  solidified, 
harmonized  and  vivified  and  Is  learn- 
ing, that  a  true  religious  leadership  is 
interested  in  every  legitimate  phase  of 
life  In  addition  to  that  which  is 
specifically  religious. 

Such  service  and  adaptation  may 
prove  the  saving  of  the  country  church. 
-HENRY  QUICKENDEN. 


Shallow  Subsoiling 

THE  main  thing  in  subsoiling  la  to 
break  up  the  plow  pan.  The  best 
method  is  to  set  the  shoe  to  run  Just 
below  the  hard  layer  of  soil. 

This  was  proved  very  clearly  recent- 
ly on  the  ranch  of  Ed  Pressler,  near 
Liodi.  He  wanted  lots  of  power  and 
deep  work.  The  implement  dealer  in- 
sisted that  he  give  shallower  stirring 
a  trial. 

In  order  to  investigate  conditions 
they  took  a  shovel  and  cleared  away 
seven  or  eight  inches  of  mulch.  They 
needed  a  bar  to  cut  through  an  equal 
thickness  of  plow  pan.  Below  that  the 
•oil  was  too  loose  to  need  subsoiling. 

They  first  set  the  subsoiler  twenty 
inches  deep.  The  shoe  was  so  much 
below  the  plow  pan  that  it.  did  not  af- 
fect the  latter,  the  standard  merely 
cutting  a  narrow  groove  through  the. 
bard  layer. 

The  standard  then  was  raised  to 
work  about  fifteen  inches  deep  and  it 
smashed  that  plow  pan  in  a  strip  two 
feet  wide.  In  addition  to  doing  better 
work,  the  draft  was  less  than  when 
the  tool  was  set  deep. — T.  F.  . 


EARLY  VEGETABLES  PAY  WELL 

Several  growers  have  had  conspicu- 
ous success  in  the  production  of  early 
lettuce  and  rhubarb  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hayward  (Alameda  County).  Increased 
planting  of  truck  crops  is  predicted  for 
the  coming  year.. 


TODAY  one  hears  a  good  deal  about 
the  change  of  climate  which  is 
supposed  to  l>e  taking  place. 
And  it  is  quite  true  that  the  de- 
foresting of  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, which  has  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  wrought  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  retention  of  the 
moisture  that  falls,  as  well  as  in  vege- 
tation. But  a  study  of  the  rainfall  of 
any  section  over  a  long  period  of  time 
shows  that  there  Is  no  decided  change 
In  the  amount  of  water  that  falls 
through  a  number  of  years. 

The  weather  passes  through  cycles, 
or  periods  in  which  it  varies  from  high 
to  low  precipitation,  or  from  high  to 
low  temperatures.  These  cycles  vary 
in  length  from  about  10  to  12  years; 
In  some  cases  to  as  loi^  as  32  or  33 
years,  or  even  more. 

In  some  of  the  dry  farming  territory 
in  the  wet  part  of  the  cycle,  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture  is  built  up,  only  to  go 
down  later  in  the  dry  part.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  the  semi- 


arid  plains  section  of  the  Western 
States. 

The  continued  drought  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  California  this  fall  led  to 
a  study  of  the  rainfall  from  the  exist- 
ing records.  Rain  records  kept  by  the 
Bank  of  San  Rafael  for  the  past  48 
years  were  used,  and  upon  making  a 
graph  from  them  it  was  seen  that  the 
rainfall  seemed  to  go  through  a  cycle  of 
about  10  to  12  years. 

It  was  noted  also  that  the  second 
year  of  record  was  the  driest  year  that 
has  ever  been  recorded,  while  the  two 
wettest  years  together  have  occurred 
.  within  the  last  decade. 

The  variation  in  rainfall  during  this 
time  has  been  from  19.20  Inches  in 
1876-77.^0  65.67  in  1889-90,  while  the 
average  TDr  the  whole  period  has  been 
37.16  inches.  A  «raph  of  the  monthly 
average  for  this  time  shows  a  gradual 
increase  In  precipitation  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,  with  a  gradual  taper- 
ing off  until  June. 

A  study  of  the  driest  years  shows 
that  there  was  only  one  fall  that  had 


less  rain,  from  September  1  up  to  Janu- 
ary 25,  than  this  one,  and  that  year  was 
1917-18.  The  difference  was  less  than 
an  Inch.  The  precipitation  for  that  dry 
year  totaled  19.51  Inches,  and  an  aver- 
age of  the  five  driest  years  shows  a  fall 
of  20.75  Inches  of  rain.  On  this  ac- 
count it  seems  likely  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  gret  at  least  19  Inches  of  rain 
for  this  season  at  San  Rafael,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  in  sections  af- 
fected similarly.  If  we  do  not,  it  will 
be  the  driest  year  in  49  years. 

The  average  of  the  five  wettest  years 
shows  nearly  three  'times  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  five  driest,  and  it  more 
nearly  conforms  to  the  normal  in  the 
time  it  has  come. 

The  lesson  for  the  farmer  in  this 
study  is  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
a  dry  year  in  getting  the  crop  in,  so 
that  It  may  be  able  to  utilize  all  the 
moisture  that  falls.  There  is  no  sur- 
plus stored  in  the  ground  for  the  late 
crop  to  use.  E^rly  planting  should  be 
the  rule,— M.  B.  BOISSEVAIN,  Marin 
County  Farm  Adviser. 


Why  Figs  Drop  Off 

I  have  a  tig  tree  which  sheds  Its  fruit 
when  the  latter  la  half  grown;  what  la  the 
trouble  and  remedy T — C.  I,.  W>VI..KBR,  San 
Bernardino  County.  > 

THE  fig  tree  you  have  and  which  does 
not  mature  its  fruit  is  probably  the 
Smyrna  variety,  which  must  be  pollin- 
ated by  a  little  inseqt  known  as  lilasto- 
phaga.  This  variety  of  fig,  where  it  is 
grown  commercially  in  the  State,  is 
usually  Interplanted  with  varieties 
which  harbor  the  blasto|)haga  and 
which  are  known  as  caprifigs.  The  in- 
sects go  from  the  caprifigs  during  the 
blooming  season  of  the  Smyrna,  caus- 
ing the  fertilization  of  the  latter. 

Instead  of  planting  oaprifig  trees,  it 
is  possible  to  procure  fruit  from  same 
at  the  proper  time  in. the  spring,  when 
they  are  hung  in  little  baskets  in  the 
tree,  there  being  about  a  half  dozen  figs 
used  in  a  t>asket.  I  am  sure,  that  you 
could  get  a  few  of  these  figs,  together 
with  accurate  information  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  used,  from  your  nearest  reliable  nur- 
sery.—OEO:  P.  WELDON. 


Planting  Orange  Seed 

Where  can  I  obtain  orange  aeed  for  grow- 
ing citrun  stuck?  How  should  the  aeeda  be 
l>BddeJ  and  the  seedllnga  budded? — HUBERT 
THACKER,  Loa  Angeles  County. 

YOU  do  not  say  how  ipany  orange 
seed  you  want.  You  should  use 
sour  orange  seed.  It  you  want  a  large 
quantity  for  nursery  planting  you  can 
get  in  touch  with  Florida  dealers 
through  the  editor  of  the  Florida 
Grower,  Tampa.  If  you  want  only  a 
small  quantity,  apply  to  local  seeds- 
men. 

All  Information  of  this  character  can 
be  obtained  from  Colt's  "Citrus  Fruits," 
which  can  be  consulted  at  your  local 
library  or  high  school. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


Canned  Salad  Popular 

THE  pack  of  mixed  fruits  is  Increas- 
ing annually,  according  to  a  promi- 
nent cannery  official.  This  mixture, 
generally  known  as  "fruit  salad,"  is  put 
up  during  the  slack  season  by  repack- 
ing from  gallon  cans  of  the  various  In- 
gredients. 

These  ' large  cans  are  opened  by  ma- 
chinery. At  one  plant  more  than  3000 
cases  a  day  of  the  mixed  fruits  were 
put  up  during  the  past  season. 

The  law  now  requires  that  such  cans 
be  labeled  "fruits  for  salad"  instead  of 
simply  "fruit  salad"  as  In  the  past. 


YEARLY  RAMVFALL 

S£PT.I875-SEPT.I923. 


AV.  37.15 


SOWDJFMAMJJA 
FROM  RAIM  RECORD.  BANK  OF  SAN  RAFAEL. 


The  letters  "S"  to  "A"  in  above  diagrams  refer  to 
the  months  September  to  August.    Tht  figures  at 
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the  sides  indicate  the  rainfall  in  inches.  This 
evidence    seems    to    confirm    the    cycle  theory. 


It  doesrit  cost  much  to  feed  a  baby 
chickbut'— it  costs  a  lot  to  lose  it 


The  average  baby  chick,  in  the 
first  six  weeks  of  its  life,  eats  about 
V^io  lb.  of  scratch  and  )^  lb.  of 
mash.  That  doesn't  mean  much, 
as  feed  goes,  but  it  means  every' 
^ing  to  the  chick.  Because  the 
chick  is  fighting  for  its  li/e— >and 
for  your  future  profits. 

Seasoned  poultrymen  will  tell 
you  that  the  vital  factor  in  raising 
— and  saving — baby  chicks  is  this: 
a  clean,  prime  feed  granulated  and 
proportioned  for  baby  stomachs. 
That's  why  they  always  start  their 
chicks  going  on  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Scratch. 


Prime,  re'cleaned  seeds  and 
cracked  grains,  bone  meal  and 
charcoal— everything  that  goes 
into  this  Scratch  is  watched  for 
cleanliness.  Moreover,  it  is  free 
from  waste.  And,  thanks  to  new, 
improved  machinery,  the  granu^ 
lation  of  Sperry  Baby  Chick 
Scratch  is  even  better,  more  uni- 
form than  last  year. 

Give  your  baby  chicks  the  right 
start!  Give  them  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Scratch!  You'll  find  the 
cost  of  the  feed  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  chicks  you 
save! 


SPERRY 
BABY  CHICK 

FEEDS 


Sperry  Baby  CKidc  Ma$k 
speeds  up  growing 

To  insure  good  body  de- 
velopment of  baby  chicks 
they  should  be  ftd  (after 
the  first  week)  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Mash  together  with 
the  Scratch.  In  this  way 
you  make  sure  of  rapid 
growth  without  overtax* 
ing  the  gizzard  or  digestive 
tract.  Only  pure,  specially 
selected  ingredients  arc 
used  in  Sperry  Baby  Chick 
Mash — ingredients  that 
build  bone,  muscle,  tissue 
and  feathers. 
Ask  your  dealer! 


the  r  ?^babies" 


Mail  this  coupon  for  "life'Saving"  help 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Service  Bureau,  Speny  Flour  Co. 

SAN  HLANOSCO    LOS  ANCBLBS    TAOOMA    SPOlCANE    PORTLAND  OCOCH 
Addmi  D^.  O   aflhr  mill  iMwmr  ym 

Plate  ttni  me  your  book  "  N4akn  Hens  Happy."  whtch  contiuw 
open  dmeaora  on  fcmling  baby  chidcf 


Ntme 


Addr«u 


Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  Combination  Profitable 


|N  hour's  visit  with  William 
BriKss,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Brings  &  Son. 
Woodland  Hereford  breeders, 
should  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  his  is  a  voca- 
tion requiring  the  highest 
degree  of  sicill  and  business 
ability. 

Yet  many  city  residents  apparently 
still  class  the  farmer  with  the  be- 
whiskered  "rubes"  of  the  comic  sup- 
plement. Briggs  is  the  type  of  farm 
owner  who  would  make  a  success  of 
any  venture  he  attempted  and  who 
choae  agriculture  because  he  liked  it 
and  sensed  its  possibilities  for  con- 
structive accomplishment. 


Ready  Sale  for  Purehreds 

LIVESTOCK  breeders  who  complain  there  is  no 
sale  for  their  stock  may  find  solace  in  the  ex- 
perience of  this  Solano  County  rancher.  Admitting 
that  present  cattle  prices  are  too  low,  he  views  the 
situation  with  equanimity  while  selling  high-priced 
rams,  and  regards  the  future  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness with  optimism. 


By  RAY  C.  GRUHLKE 


"I  consider  com  silage  and  al- 
falfa hay  the  ideal  ration."  as- 
serts this  Solano  County  cattle- 
man. "Range,  or  dry  pasture,  is 
all  right,  provided  they  have  ac- 
cess to  green  pasture  or  silage, 
but  they  must  have  succulent 
feeds.  We  plant  Sudan  grass  in 
the  alfalfa,  and  irrigate;  this 
keeps  the  cattle  from  bloating. 


some  mighty  fine  looking  c:alves.  a  bull 
calf  in  particular  showing  great  prom- 
ise of  future  worth. 

A  son  of  Woodford  6l8t  was  sold  at 
the  recent  International  Show  at  Chi- 
cago   for  19400. 

Sales  of  purebreds  at  the  Briggs  farm 
have  been  very  good,  notwithstanding 
the  slump  In  the  cattle  market  "When 
you  have  good  stuff,  it  is  no  trouble 
to  sell  at  any  time,"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 
"I  had  a  car  of  cows  that  I  wanted  to 
sell  recently  and  I  put  a  small  ad  In 
four  farm  papers  and  within  two  weeks 
the  cows  were  sold. 

"I  sold  eight  bulls  to  one  man  the 
other  day.  after  his  second  trip  of  in- 
spection to  my  ranch.  He  stated  that 
although  my  prices  were  higher,  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  of 
stock  he  was  getting.  I  have  sold  $8090 
worth  of  breeding  stock  the  past  ninety 
days  and  could  sell  more  bulls  If  I  had 
them." 

Practically  all  Hereford  customers 
come  to  the  ranch  to  buy.  Briggs  gets 
many  buyers  through  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association.  He  advertlaea 
when  he  has  something  particular  to 
sell   and   obtains   Immediate  mponae. 


Below  are  shoton  some  typical  yearling  ewes 
from  the  Briggs  RambouiUet  flock.  Pho- 
tographed in  December,  while  eating  alfalfa 
hay,  spread  out  in  their  winter  pasture. 


This  is  Eulalie  Velie,  State  Fair  Grand 
Champion.    Briggs  &  Son  keep  their  ani- 
mals in  the  pink  of  condition  in  winter  on 
com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay. 


The  homestead  is  beautified  by  trees  of 
many  varieties,  and  makes  a  most  attractive 
appearance  in  its  commanding  position  con- 
veniently near  the  bams  and  corrals,  yet  far 
eruyugh  from  them  for  comfort  and  sanita- 
.  tion. 


Such  is  the  subject  of  this  little 
"story" — a  breeder  of  note,  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  business,  who 
will  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  who  will  make  Hereford  history. 

"We  have  been  breeding  Herefords 
only  ten  years,"  said  Briggs,  "bu^  now 
we  are  getting  into  the  position  where 
we  can  do  some  real  constructive  work. 
Our  ambition,  and  the  end  to  which 
we  are  working,  is  to  raise  the  animals 
that  will  be  outstanding  in  the  breed 
and  make  our  herd  notable  ii>  Here- 
ford annals. 

William  Briggs  ^  Son  cultivate  280 
acres  of  first  class  land  near  Dixon 
(Solano  County),  California.  The  land 
Is  Irrigated  with  electric  pumps,  and 
alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop.  They 
have  a  herd  of  125  registered  Herefords 
and   500  registered   Ramboullet  sheep. 

Ordinarily  the  breeding  of  beef  cat- 
tle is  conducted  on  the  so-called  cheap 
land,    hills   and    range.     Briggs,  how- 


ever, maintains  his  enterprise  on  the 
best  obtainable  alfalfa  land  and  is  ver>- 
emphatic  in  •  his  statements  that  such 
land  is  the  only  kind  where  breeding 
of  purebreds  can  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably. In  fact,  he  does  not  see  taow 
the  business  can  be  handled  success- 
fully on  any  other  kind  of  land. 

GOOD  CONDITION  ESSENTIAL, 

This  breeder  states  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  purebreds  in  the 
very  beat  condition  at  all  times,  and 
they  must  have  green  feed  or  silage,  in 
addition  to  dry  hay  or  pasture,  to  keep 
them  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Buyers 
will  not  take  an  animal  unless  it  is  fat 
and  sleek. 

Briggs  &.  Sop  raise  Indian  corn 
sown  broadcast  for  silage,  which  is  fed 
liberally  all  winter  when  there  is  no 
green  pasture.  The  stock  all  get  alfalfa 
hay  in  addition,  but  when  pasture  is 
good  they  get  nothing  else.  No  grain 
at  all  is  fed  except  in  fitting  for  show. 


Above  is  the  famoux  Donald  Lad  1st,  anoth- 
er State  Fair  champion,  and  a  good  example 
of  the  blocky  type  being  developed  on  this 
Solano  County  stock  farm.  Briggs  believes 
the  Hereford  wUl  lead  in  California. 


My  animals  are  always  fat  and'l  have 
no  trouble  in  making  sales." 

The  Herefords  are  of  Woodford  and 
Domino  breeding.  The  senior  herd  sire 
is  L,incoln  Domino,  in  service  in  their 
herd  for  four  years.  The  new  bull. 
Woodford  169th,  was  purchased  to- 
gether with  12  cows,  at  the  dispersal 
sale  of  the  famous  Col.  K.  H.  Taylor 
herd  at  Frankfort.  Ky.,  last  fall.  These 
cows  were  bred  to  the  famous  Hereford 
bull,  Woodford  61.vt    .mil  h.ivp  dropped 


he  says. 

The  University  Farm,  but  14  mile* 
distant,  brings  or  sends  him  cuatomer* 
frtMiuently.  One  man  whom  they  re- 
ferred to  him  bought  a  bull  for  ttOO 

Practically  all  his  Herefords  are  sold 
in  this  State.  He  states  there  are  not 
enough  bulls  produced  in  California  ti> 
supply  the  demand  and  that  &0  per 
cent  of  the  bulls  sold  are  shipped  in. 

Priceis  are  low  now.  Bulls  that  should 
bring  $600  to  {Continued  on  Pmoe  9) 
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Planting  Effective  Tree  Windbreaks  on  the  Farm 

Manifold  Advantages  of  JVall  of  Living  Green  on  'fVindward  Side  of 
Field  and  Orchard — What  Trees  to  Plant  and  How 


GRICULTURAI.  developiii'-nt 
in  California  now  has  reacheil 
the  stage  where  windbreaks 
are  a  necessity.  The  financial 
losses  which  wind  caunes  to 
crops  and  the  physical  suffer- 
fering  caused  to  livestock 
when  running  free  in  pasture 
demand  that  windbreaks  be 
established. 

Thro  ugrhoiit  the 
fruit  growing  and 
farming  dis'.  licls  of 
our  great  valleys, 
where  no  prolfctioii 
is  afforded  against 
the  heated  north 
winds  that  fre- 
qutnlly  occur  at 
harvest  time,  much 
Srrain  is  shaken 
from  the  heads  and 
i  great  (juantities  of 

V  immature  fruit  are 

threshed      off  the 
M.  B.  PRATT         trees.     Aside  from 
this   damage    to    crops,    drying  •  winds 
causf!    enormous    losses    through  the 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  areas  of  suf- 
ficient length  and  proper  depth  serves 
to  chock  rapid  I'Vaporation  due  to  con- 
tinuous diy  winds,  as  well  as  reduces 
wind  ve'ocity.  The  influence  of  trees 
in  breaking  Ihe  tone  of  winils  is  de- 
pendent ujon  the  former's  density,  ex- 
tent and  heinht.  Experiments  showed 
that  two  rows  of  evergreen  trees,  40 
feet  high  and  closely  planted,  reduced 
a  2,'>-mi!c  wind  to  five  mtles  at  200  feet 
to  leeward.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  windbreaks  will  exert  an 
appreciable  influence  of  at  least  a  rod 
for  every  foot  in  height. 

The  amount  of  evaporation  due  to  a 
hot  wind  was  determined  in  Switzer- 
land, where  a  "Koehn  " — the  hot  wind  of 
that  country — entirelx-  -ate  up"  a  snow 
cover  two  and  ono-half  feet  deep  in 
12  hours.  Windt)reaks,  by  redticing  the 
velocity  -of  air  currents,  reduce  surface 
evaporation  from  30  to  70  per  cent. 

TREES  REDUCE  TEMPERATURE 

If  for  nothing  more  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  temperature,  wind- 
breaks are  worth  while.  A  mature  tre» 
releases  by  transpiration  of  its  foliage 
about  three  barrels  of  water  every  24 
hours,  which  has  a  decided  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  temperature  of  the  air  in  its 
immedaiie  vicinity. 

Windbreaks  al.-io  exert  a  mechanical 
effeia  in  fixing  shifting     soils  which 
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olhorwiee  could  not  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage. In  some  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  giant  reed  grass  is  used 
for  this  purpo.se.  It  grows  In  dense 
hedges  and  is  very  effective  where  a 
heavy,  low-growing  windbreak  is 
needed  for  the  i)rote<tion  of  orchard 
and  farm  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ox- 
nard,  high  windbreaks  of  eucalyptus 
and  Monterey  cypress  are  common. 

The  influence  of  trees  upon  water 
evaporation,  wind  velocity  and  temper- 
ature Is  so  gr-at  that  It  is  a  wonder 
more  tree  planting  for  crop  protection, 
as  well  as  shelter  for  man  and  beast, 
has  not  bpen  done  in  Califonia.  especi- 
ally since  windbreaks  can  be  estab- 
lished so  easily  and  attain  large  pro- 
portions in  a  short  time. 

An  effective  form  of  windbreak,  es- 
pecially in  Southern  California.  Is  a 
cornbin.ition    of    eucalypts — preferably 


blue  gum,  red  gum  or  munmi  gum,  on 
account  of  their  resistance  to  frost — and 
Monterey  cypress.  The  eucalypts  are 
usually  planted  next  to  the  road,  be- 
cause there  is  more  or  less  of  a  gutter 
there  containing  moisture,  which  the 
roots  seek  in  preference  to  the  soil  of 
the  orchard  side.  Monterey  cypress  is 
planted  on  the  orchard  side,  alternat- 
ing with  the  eucalyptus  trees.  To  les- 
st'U  the  drain  of  the  roots  on  the  or- 
chard .soil,  a  s>it)soiler  can  be  used  that 
will  cut  out  the  interfering  roots  and 
allow  the  planting  of  orchard  trees 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  windbreak 
line. 

Where  winter  protection  is  not 
needed,  deciduous  trees  are  generally 
u.sed.  Lombardy  poplar  and  cotton- 
wood  make  good  windbreak  trees,  be- 
cause of  their  rapid  grow.th  and  close 
foliage,   and   can   be  planted   with  suc- 


M any  eucalyptus  windbreaks,  such  as  that  illustrated  above,  have 
been  removed  because  of  damage  to  adjoining  fields  and  orchards. 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  objection  has  been  overcome  by 
use  of  a  subsoil  root  cutter,  drawn  along  the  rows  by  means  of 

a  powerful  tractor. 


cess  where  the  severity  of  the  winter 
climate  prevents  the  planting  of  euca- 
lypts. These  species,  however,  aro 
comnaratively  short-lived  atul  are  se- 
rious soil-robbers. 

Tlie^  black  locust  is  a  much  better 
tree,  especially  for  a  low  windbreak, 
and  is  valuable  a.s  well  f«r  fuel  and 
posts.  In  the  last  few  years  the  ever- 
green species  of  tamarisk  has  been 
planted  with  much  success  in  the  Im- 
perial. Coachella  and  Antelope  Valleys, 
.and  in  addition  to  forming  a  dense 
windbreak,  has  high  ornamental  value. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLANTING 

Windbreaks  should  be  long  enough  to 
protect  buildings  and  orchards  and  to 
be  thoroughly  effective  should  not  bo 
less  than  32  feet  wide.  Spacing  of  SxS 
feet  is  preferable,  since  this  allows  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation  until  the 
trees  become  thoroughly  established.  It 
also  will  provide  for  sufficient  trees  so 
that,  if  some  should  die,  enough  will 
live  to  make  any  replanting  unneces- 
sary. 

After  'the  trees  have  been  planted 
they  should  be  supported  by  stakes  for 
protection  aga:inst  severe  winds,  which 
are  liable  to  break  or  uproot  them.  Tho 
method  of  irrigation  is  the  same  as  for 
fruit  trees.  Three  good  irrigations  a 
year  for  three  years,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  cultivation,  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  thrifty  growth. 

Cultivation  greatly  encourages  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  It  should  be  shal- 
low in  order  not  to  injure  roots.  Until 
danger  of  injury  to  the  youn'g  trees  is 
past  the  plantations  should  not  be  used 
as  pasture  for  live  s'tock.  since  animals 
break  down  and  bark  the  trees,  as  well 
as  make  the  ground  hard  and  dry.  Fire 
should  be  guarded  against  by  keeping 
.  a  strip  ten  feet  wide  on  each  side  clear 
of  inflammable  material. 

STATE  IS  GROWING  -TREES 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  believes 
that  windbreak  planting  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way,  and 
that  trees  for  this  purpose  should  be 
produced  in  large  quantities  at  the 
State  Nursery,  to  be  sold  at  the  cost  of 
production.  Quantities  of  Lombardy 
poplar,  eucalyptus,  black  locust,  honey 
locust  and  Monterey  cypress  now  are 
available  and  other  species  will  be  prop- 
agated as  the  demand  develops. 

A  list  of  the  trees  at  the  Sfjite  Xur- 
.sery  and  their  prices  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  the  State  Forester, 
Sacramento.  Special  rates  will  be  made 
for  seedling  stock,  if  larger  stock  is  not 
desired. 


How  to  Make  More  This  Year  From  the  Orchard 


THE  production  of  deciduous  frtiits* 
Is  a  line  of  agriculture  from 
which,  during  the  past  year,  some 
growers  have  received  a  profit;  a 
larger  numbex  perhaps  have  made  only 
expenses  while  not  a  few  have  sus- 
tained a  loss.  In  making  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  it  is  well  to  review  and 
profit  bv  recent  experiences. 

Prices"  and  market  conditions  among 
other  things,  have  been  blamed  for  last 
year's  red  ink,  and  recent  statistics  do 
show  that  while  the  tonnage  of  fruit 
produced  in  1923  was  greater  than  in 
1»22  yet  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was 
considerably  less.  Is  this  simply  a 
condition  which  must  be  accepted  as 
the  result  of  a  large  crop  and  lower 
priites  generally  or  is  it  due  at  least  in 
part  to  other  factors  which  the  fruit 
grower  during  the  coming  season  may 
hope  to  correct? 

In  an  endeavor  to  aid  in  analyzing 
the  problem  it  is  suggested  that  stody 
be  given  t»  four  main  considerations: 
quality,  quantity,  cost  of  production  and 
marketing.  These  are  all  problems  of 
the  grower  over  which  cither  as  an  in- 
dividu.al  or  as  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion, he  has  some  control.  The  first 
three  are  strictly  production  problems 
and  these  haVe  a  most  direct  bearing 
upon  the  fourth,  that  of  marketing. 

QUALITY  COMES  FIRST 

There  are  few  fruit  growers  who  have 
not  received  the  advice.  "Grow  fruit  of 
better  quality."  In  fact,  the  word 
"quality"  has  been  used  until  doubt - 
leas  It  has  lost  .some  of  Its  real  signifi- 
cance; yet  it  deserves  to  be  given  fur- 
ther emphasis. 

Tf  is  H  ple;tsant  thought  to  consider 
tli..i   I  "al; 'ill  ti  ia  is  widi'ly  known  I'nr  i  I 
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fruit,  that  it  can  grow  many  kinds  of 
fruit  and  that  it  can  produce  quality. 
Those  are  absolute  facts  of  which  all 
Californians  well  may  be  proud,  but  as 
one  is  often  most  apt  to  slip  when  he 
feels  most  secure,  would  it  not  be  in 
order  to  let  these  facts  sink  in  and 
then  individually  ask  ourselves  the 
straightforward  (|tiestion,  "With  the 
many  advantages  of  California  climate, 
do  I  produce  fruit  of  superior  quality 
as  compared  with  that  of  my  competi- 
tor, the  fruit  grower  of  Michigan  or 
Georgia  ?" 

BEWARE  OF  INFERIORITY 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  sat- 
isfactorily it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  quality. 
"Quiility  '  as  applied  to  fruit  is  a  rather 
Indefinite  term  and  furthermore  it  may 
be  qualified  by  the  adjectives  "excel- 
lent" or  "good."  However,  without  be- 
ing so  qualified  it  should  indicate  ex- 
cellence ol  character  or  natural  snlpe- 
riority— something  which  on  the  whole 
is  decidedly  above  the  average.  In 
fruits  it  stands  for  size,  color,  texture, 
flavor  and  freedom  from  blemishes. 
T'siially  si'/e  is-  considered  the  first 
requisite  of  quality,  but  if  any  of  the 
o'her  attributes  .are  lacking  it  would 
not  be  possible,  strictly  speiiking,  to 
have  a  quality  fruit.  Fruit  of  high 
color  naturally  is  attractive  to  the  eye 
and  meets  the  most  ready  sale.  Color 
also  is  not  altogether  divorced  from 
good  fla  vor,  while  bo' h  size  and  color 
will  often  cau.se  a  jirost'ective  buyer  to 
diaw   ills  own  conclusions  as  to  texV 


ture  and  flavor.  Small  size  and  poor 
color  are  indications  that  for  some  rea- 
son the  fruit  was  not  grown  under  good 
conditions,  and  poorly  grown  fruft  is 
usually  characterized  by  tough,  leath- 
ery or  dry  te^cture  and  inferior  flavor. 

l^lemished  or  imperfect  product.s. 
whether  it  be  fruit  which  the  grower 
has  to  sell  or  shoes  which  he  has  to 
buy,  always  sell  at  a  discount.  Only 
the  perfei't  article  is  in  demand  and 
brings  the  highest  price.  Everyone 
wants  the  best  and  those  in  closest 
touch  with  marketing  conditions  have 
no  fear  of  overproduction  and  red  ink 
prices  for  quality  fruit. 

The  raising  of  a  superior  fruit  crop 
depends  first  and  foremost  upon  the 
section  in  which  the  orchard  is  located 
and  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing.  Jn  a  State  with  as  varied 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  its  Califor- 
nia, it  would  seem  superfluous  to  as- 
sert that  many  localities  are -unsuited 
for  fruit  production.  Many  sections 
will  grow  one  fruit  or  even  one  v.ariety 
of  a  fruit  to  a  high  oi^gree  of  perfection, 
while  an  attem|>t  to  grow  other  vari- 
e.lies  or  other  fruits  in  th.it  locality 
would  pi'ovo  a  failure. 

LOCALITY  MOST  IMPORTANT 

These  facts  are  >vell  known  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  western  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  yet  there  are  many 
growers  who  have  uiiprnfiiable  vari- 
eties or  have  orchards  Ijcalcd  in  un- 
favorable  sections    tor    prDilucing  real 


quality  fruit.  In  most  years  they  may 
obtain  fair  yields.  The  fruit  may  gradu 
"fair"  <iuality.  and  in  years  when  thij 
total  crop  Is  light  fair  returns  may  be 
obtained. 

fn  years  of  heavy  production,  how- 
ever, such  fruit  is  difficult  to  sell,  [ler- 
haps  on  account  of  small  size,  fo!{ 
marks.  uneven  ripening,  raincracks, 
frost  rings,  dry  soil,  or  the  getieral 
prevalence  of  certain  diseases  or  insect 
pests,  difficult  or  impossible  to  control. 
Each  and  all  of  these  took  their  toll 
from  the  fruit  growers  last  year. 

THE  QUANTITY  FACTOR 

While  there  are  many  influencing  fac- 
tors in  producing  high  grade  fruit,  such 
as  general  good  care  of  the  trees,  proiier 
pruning,  thinning,  spraying,  cultivating, 
fertilizing  and  irrigating,  still  outstand- 
ing quality  i!<  confined  largely  to  thosi! 
sections  which  po.ssess  all  the  natural 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  Inherently 
suited  to  a  particular  fruit.  Where  one  is 
fortunately  located,  the  right  practice  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  ri.^hl  wa.v 
will  bring  results.  For  lhos<'  not  so 
fortunate,  the  growOlg  of  .i  high  grad  i 
proline'  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  With  quivlity  as  the  main- 
slay  of  California's  fruit  industry  and 
competition  becoming  greater  each  year, 
an  inferior  grade  of  fruit,  which  costs 
:is  much  to  h.-indle  and  ship  as  the  l)eflt 
grade,  cannot  be  hoped  to  bring  a  prof- 
itable net  return.  To  those  whose  fruit 
the  p.'ist  year  did  not  any  mure  than 
ji.iy  the  cost  of  production,  the  ques- 
lin^i  of  its  quality  deserves  first  con- 
sideration. 

While  fruit  of  superior  quality  al- 
ways returns  the  highest  price  per  box 
or   ton.    the    (Ctmliitiii^d   on    I'npe  lOf 
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FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 
For  several  weeks..  I'aliTornia  farmers  and 
Ktorkiiien  have  been  undergoing  a  very  m'i'iK  expr- 
rience.  The  dread  foot-and-motilh  diseji.>!o.  one  of 
the  niosi  virulent  animal  maladies  known,  has  made 
1U-;  appearance  in  neveral  <•<. unties,  defnanding  the 
tui>n\  driistif  control  measures  and  nuarantine  reK- 
ulalions.  (,'oming  on  the  heels  of  drouth  and  other 
difficulties,  this  seems  to  many  friends  of  agricul- 
ture like  the  "last  straw." 

Breeders,  dairymen,  feeders  and  all  branches  of 
the  meat  Industry  have  been  thrown  into  a  xtate  of 
nncertaint.V  and  dismay.  According:  to  a  .statement 
\iy  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  there  l« 
reason  to  believe  the  infection  was  inlrodu<e<i  by 
feeding  to  hogs  garbage  from  steamships  arriving 
from  foreign  ports. 


WHAT  EVERYONE  CAN  DO. 
fnfortunately  the  only  known  method  of 
fil.'iiiiping  ou{  this  disease  is  the  one  which  has  been 
Kuccessful  in  the  past — destruction  of  all  infected 
animals  and  establishment  of  rigid  quarantine  rvgu- 
laiions.  This  may  seem  like  a  terrible  economic 
loss,  and  It  works  a  real  hardship  upon  many  indi- 
viduals, tiut  any  sacrifice  is  better  than  to  allow 
this  plague  to  spread! 

All  should  co-operate  with  the  officials  by  report- 
ing suspicious  cases  and  observing  religiounly  the 
temporary'  regulations.  It  is  suggested  that  dogs 
be  kept  tied  and  visitors  be  excluded  from  enclo- 
niires  containing  livestock.  Pigeons,  chi<-kens,  rats 
and  cats  also  may  carry  the  infection  from  farm  to 
farm   

PROMPT  ACTION  COMMENDABLE. 
Another  po.s.Hible  source  .if  Infection  Is  in  raw 
Bkim  milk,  returned  from  central  skimming  stations. 
Feeding  of  garbage  is  regarded  as  e.'-pecially  danger- 
ouii  at  this  time.  It  Is  suggested  that,  until  all  cen- 
ters of  infection  have  been  ascertained,  gatherings 
on  stock  farms  be  discontinued.  Public  sales  also 
are  regarded  as  a  pot'-nt  measure  In  spreading  In- 
fection. 

Citizens  are  requestf-d  to  report  to  county  officials 
any  observations  of  tattle,  shoep.  swine  or  goat* 
showing  l.T-meness.  drooling  of  saliva,  mouth  sores, 
or  sores  on  udders,  A  sudden  decrease  In  the  milk 
yield  of  any  dairy  herd  also  should  be  regarded  with 
pusplclon. 

The  California  State  Department  '>f  .\gricti1lure 
Is  ti.  be  commended  upon  the  thoroushness  and  dis- 
7>atcb  with  which  officials  have  taken  the  situ:ition 
In  hand. 


OWNERS  SHOULD  HE  COMPENSATED. 
r;.i(  h  must  accept  his  share  of  thn  h>  avy  eco- 
romlc  Iffss  that  always  results  f.'-om  such  an  unfor- 
tunate situation.  Temi:orarlly.  the  normal  flow  of 
animals  trom  farm  to  buyer  Is  dammed.  Markets 
may  l>e  demoralized  for  a  time;  a  state  of  uncertain- 
ty is  created. 

It  is  n<it  right,  however,  that  the  owner  of  stock 
■whit  h  is  slaughtered  should  carry  his  great  loss  un- 
aided. When  CJovernment  or  State  officials,  armed 
■wiU'  atittio>-itv  of  the  law.  destroy  his  means  of  Ilve- 
lihoid.  sult.Tble  cnniirnsatlon  must  be  provided. 
Th!s  Is  undertaken  by  the  Federal  P.ureau  of  .Animal 
Indiistn,'.  wMfh  is  expected  to  appraise  and  pur- 
chase condemned  animals.  In  the  ca.'K'  of  pur'lired 
b»'rds.  however,  the  appraLsal  may  tie  woefully  low. 


NO  CAUSE  FOR  GENERAL  ALARM. 
This  Is  the  first  f. ppearaiice  of  the  disease  In 
California — although  during  the  past  flfty-flve  yara 
fix  different  outbreaks  have  been  stamped  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  There  is  every 
reastm  to  believe  the  present  epidemic  will  be  con- 
quered with  the  minimum  of  loss,  and  successfully 
<;<)nfined  to  limited  areas.  Except  in  very  rare  cases, 
tli«-  disease  Is  not  transmissible  to  human  ticlngs. 
and  even  if  acquired,  is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal. 
To  those  readers  who.  directly  or  Indirectly,  have  suf- 
fered lose.  OKiJHAKD  and  FARM  extends  sincere 
sympathy. 


WTIATQMKW?  ^keepm^bnasto/ 
?  T  I'icHIJICJlllJDTT  i  A^cultural  Progrc 


Lower  Sheep  Freight  Rates 

OWlNf;  to  the  recent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  sheep,  a  doubledeck  oar  of  feeders  can  be 
siiipped  from  Bakersfield  to  Tehama,  or  vice  versa, 
for  $100.  Some  of  the  rates  have  been  reduced  50 
per  cen.t  and  are  lower  ttian  ever  before  In  Califor- 
nia, according  to  W.  P.  Wing,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers'  Association.  The  Southern 
I'aciflc,  Western  I'aclflc,  Northwestern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  have  agreed  to  the  rate  reduction. 

Pea  Aphis  Injures  Alfalfa 

WIDESPREAD  damage  to  I>os  Angeles  County 
alfalfa  fields  recently  has  been  done  l>y  the 
pea  aphis.  Such  attacks  are  seasonal  and  exceed- 
ingly rare,  according  to  Extension  Service  experts. 
It  is  believed  that  only  the  first  cutting  will  be  af-  ^ 
fe<  ted  and  the  curing,  raking  and  burning  of  this  ' 
liay  is  recommended.  The  only  known  method  of 
direct  killing  of  pea  aphis  is  to  spray  or  dust  with 
nicotine  sulphate. 

Cross  Caribou  with  Reindeer 

LARGE  caribou  bulls  from  northern  Alaska  are 
to  be  crossed  with  reindeer  living  farther  south, 
under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  are  a  quartet-  of  a  million  reindeer  In 
Alaska  and  by  improving  the  stock  in  this  manner 
an  imiwirtant  meat  industry  will  be  developed,  ac- 
cording to  Olaus  J.  Murie  of  the  Biologi<-al  Survey, 
«ho  has  sijent  three  years  investigating  the  caribou 
herds  of  northern  Alaska. 

Short  Engineering  Course 

A FIVE-DAY  agricultural  engineering  school  will 
be  held  by  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  May  12-17.  This  short  course  in  farm  me- 
chanics is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  repair  and  adjust  gas  engines,  tractors  and 
farm  machinery;  learn  more  about  concrete  work, 
farm  building  construction,  reading  of  plans  and 
estimating  of  costs;  operate  irrigation  and  domestic 
Iiunips;  install  farm  lighting  plant,  water  supply  or 
sewage  disposal  systems — or  those  who  have  any 
other  agricultural  engineering  problem  to  solve. 

Farm  Bureau  Fair  Pays 

THP:  1923  San  Diego  County  Fair,  which  was  man- 
aged by  the  Farm  Bureau,  paid  a  profit  of  $2500, 
according  to  J.  Claude  Wilson,  vice  president  of  the 
org;ini'/.ation. 

An  examination  of  the  financial  statement  issued 
by  the  fair  managers  discloses  the  interesting  fact 
that  rmly  $17.^0  was  paid  out  for  entertainment, 
while  $:!.)47  was  disliursed  for  premiums.  The  total 
expense  of  the  exhibition  was  jl8.290. 

Or.-inge  f  bounty  is  another  community  which 
turned  its  fair  over  to  the  Farm  Bureau  and  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  fesult. 

Humboldt  Buys  Redwoods^ 

THE  Supervisors  of  Humboldt  County  have  voted 
to  purchase  the  North  Dyer\ille  Hat  redwood 
grove  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  action  fol- 
lowed the  grift  by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  of 
289  acres  of  redwood  trees,  containing  23.000.000 
fer-t  of  saw  timber,  known  as  the  South  I»yerville 
Fiat,  to  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park. 

The  latter  tract  is  to  be  known  as  the  Simon  J. 
Murphy  Memorial  Grove  and  is  located  between 
Miranda  and  DytrvlUe,  as  Is  the  other  tract  men- 
tione<l.  With  the  exception  of  two  small  tracts, 
which  the  Save-the  Red  wood -League  hope  to  ac- 
quire in  the  near  future,  the  State  now  owns  a 
grove  of  redwoods  12  miles  long,  the  first  unit  In 
the  State  Redwood  Park. 

Jap  Beetle  Serious  Pest 

THE  Japanese  beetle  recently  has  become  a  se- 
rious pest  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
according  to  H.  P.  Stabler,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Sutter  County.  When  first  noticed  this 
insect  covered  only  about  160  acres.  Within  a  year 
or  two  it  spread  over  171  square  miles,  and  in  1922 
affected  770  sections  of  land.  A  year  later  the 
beetles  were  found  on  2r.i)0  .square  miles. 

"This  beetle  destroys  every  tree,  plant,  fruit  and 
vegetable  in  its  iiath  and  increases  so  rapidly  that 
so  far  it  has  been  impossible  effectively  to  check  it 
by  sT^raying,"  states  SUibler.  "As  many  as  1500 
larvae  have  been  found  In  a  single  square  yard  of 
ground  and  from  two  acres  of  peach  trees  over  four 
barrels  of  lieetles  were  shaken — and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  beelles  apparently  were  as  numerous  as 
before." 

Electricity  Fixes  Nitrogen 

SODIUM  nitrate  Is  extracted  from  the  air  by  a 
J2:i0.000  plant  at  La  Grande.  Washington,  The 
electric  arc  process  Is  employed  and  the  product 
used  in  the  dye  industry.  Six  thou.sand  horse  power 
is  utilized  in  this  plant.  The  only  other  air  nitrogen 
fixation  plant  in  this  country,  privately  owned  and 
operating  on  a  commercial  basis,  is  said  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Syracuse,  .S'.  V.,  and  employs  the  modified 
harbor  .process. 

Germany  has  two  plants  which  annually  extract 
330,000  tons  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  the 
Muscle  Shoals  plant  in  Alabama  would  be  guaran- 
teed to  produce  only  40,000  tons  annually,  under  the 
Ford  plan,  according  to  the  American  Nitrogen 
l>roducts  Company,  from  which  (he  foregoing  Infor- 
mation was  obtained.  This  concern  favors  Gov- 
ernment loans  at  a  low  rate  of  !ntere.st  to  manufac- 
tiiiers  of  nitrogen,  a  material  greatly  needed  In  the 
f;irming  Industry. 


Import  Sheep  Shearing  Crews 

CAI,,lFORNIA  sheep  shearing  unions  demand  IS 
cents  per  animal  and  3  cents  more  for  the  use 
or  shearing  machine,  together  *ith  board.  Aj-izon:L, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  sheep  shearers'  prices  are  two 
to  three  cents  less  than  the  above  figures.  As  a  re- 
sult the  California  Wool  Growers'  Association  la 
making  arrangements  to  import  shearing^  crews 
from  the  States  mentioned. 

Where  Farming  Trouble  Lies 

FORTT-TWO  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  th« 
United  States  feel  that  their  financial  difficul- 
lies  are  due  to  low  prices  of  farm  products.  Oie 
liepariment  of  Agriculture  says. 

Seventeen  per  cent  attribute  their  condition  to 
high  taxes;  11  per  cent  to  high  costs  of  farm  lal>or; 
10  per  cent  to  high  freight  rates;  10  per  cent  to  hlglj 
Interest  rates;  6  per  c«nt  to  reckless  expeniliturefl 
during  the  boom  period;  and  4  per  cent  to  too  much 
credit. 

Another  Ton  Litter  Contest 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  arrangements  were  mad« 
to  continue  the  ton  litter  contest  another  year. 
Pigs  farrowed  between  February  IS  and  April  1( 
will  lie  eligible  to  entry. 

Ilaroltl  Anderson,  winner  of  the  contest  last  year, 
prov.-d  that  it  i>ald  to  feed  w^  U  He  produced  a  lit- 
ter that  wegihed  272.^>  pounds  in  IliO  days  on  .such 
feed  .-IS  skim  milk,  barley  and  tankage.  Not  much 
pasturage  was  avallatde,  but  the  pigs  had  a  certain 
amount  of  exerci.se.  plenty  of  shade  and  pure  wst.  r 

Plan  Summdr  Citrus  School 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  conduct  a  summer 
school  of  subtropical  horticulture  av  the  Riverside 
Citrus  Experiment  Station.  June  28  to  August  S. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  treated:  CitHcult iire. 
Subtropical  Krults,  Diseases  rf  Subtropical  Fruits 
and  Insect  Enemies  of  Subtropical  Fruits.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  both  scientific  and  practical  and  vlll 
cover  such  subjects  as  propagation,  planting,  va- 
rieties, breeding,  tillage,  fertilization,  pruning,  dis- 
eases and  injurious  Insects,  picking,  packing  and 
market  ing. 

Lodi  Wants  Dairy  Cows 

''E  W.fNT  arKither  basket  for  f<<^>me  of  our 
eggs."  18  the  S.  O,  S,  call  recently  sent  by  a 
\AtA\  banker  to  Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council,  In  asking  for  a  representative 
to  a.ssist  in  developing  the  dairj-  lndustr>-  In  the  1-odl 
district, 

"Although  ours  is  one  of  the  richest  fruit  and  can- 
ning districts  in  the  world,  we  very  much  need  a 
greater  diversification  of  crops."  points  out  Willard 
E.  Spearee,  secretary  of  the  I.odi  Chamber  of  I'om- 
merce. 

"We  feel  that  dairying  is  the  thing  that  we  all 
f  an  gel  behind  and  advocate  for  the  farmers  of  this 
sect-ion," 

Wind  Injures  Avocado 

A\ALVSES  of  windfall  avocados  by  the  University 
of  California  showed  that  only  one  variety  con- 
li.ined  even  one-half  of  the  proposed  standard  i>t 
75  per  cent  of  the  full  fat  content.  The  specimens 
examined  also  showed  considerably  more  skin  and 
seed  than  sound,  mature  avocados, 

A  number  of  Fuerte  trees  near  Whittier  lost  >• 
per  cent  of  their  fruit  during  a  severe  wlnd.storm 
last  winter,  while  Lyon  trees  lost  only  10  per  cent 
of  their  crop,  according  to  .K  E.  Rldeout,  avo  ado 
speci.illst.  F^iisiires  giving  i-omparative  wimlfaH 
damages  sustained  by  these  and  other  varie!ie-<  in 
different  localities  would  furnish  data  for  estimat- 
ing avocado  wind  resistance,  it  Is  pointed  out. 

Farmers  Withhold  Milk 

As  A  resiflt  of  a  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Chicago  milk  dealers  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk 
from  J2  75  per  hundredweight  to  J2.80.  most  of  the 
dairymen  in  that  district  refused  to  deliver  milk  to 
the  supply  companies. 

Metrojiolitan  newspapers  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  farmers  as  "a  producers'  milk  strike."  but  Krank 
T.  Fowler  declares  this  Is  unjust,  since  farmers  are 
meiely  refusing  to  sell  their  product  at  unsatisfac- 
tory prices,  something  which  producers  of  othir 
kinds  of  goods  continually  are  doing 

Milk  retails  In  Chicjigo  for  14  cents  a  quart,  which 
Is  the  S,Tn  Francisco  price,  although  dealers  In  the 
latter  city  pay  $3.11  for  their  supp^es.  In  Milwau- 
kee the  wholesale  price  Is  J3  and  the  retail  price  11 
cents. 

Preventing  Tuberculosis 

<<T.N  THE  year  Just  past  1273  C.-ilifornIa  meat  anl- 
A  mals  were  found  to  be  sti  extensively  ,ff>-rt.d 
with  tuberculosis  by  Government  and  Stat 
tors  that  the  diseased  carcasses  were  c 
outright,'  states  J.  P.  Iveison.  head  of  th'-  .'. 
of  Animal  Industry,  State  i*epartment  of  Agn 
tiire. 

"While  there  is  no  means  of  a 
to  shon  the  probabli   number  of  i 
tome  infected  from  handling  or 
one  animal  having  a  genenilized 
It  Is,  nevertheless,  logical  to  inf« 
the  disease  would  constitute  a  < 
and  this,  when  multiplied  by  1 . 
Idea  of  the  number  of  meat  cons  i 
tectlon   last   year  agaJnst     a  l...>;i, 
through  an  ailequate  Inspection  of  their  n 

ply." 
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^  Your  Garden  of  Flowers  ^ 


By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


THE  AGAVE  ATROVIRENS. 
Words  almost  fail  me  when-  I  at- 
tempt lo  descrilie  this  wonderful  i  laiit 
with  itH  ma?rnificent  Mossom.  Seeinfr 
it  in  the  distance.  I 
felt  .  suddenly  as 
though  I  had 
stepped  hack  into 
the  forgotten  ages 
and  had. found  an 
anteililuvian  plant 
that  had  strayed 
into  the  8>irden.  A 
close-up  view 
h  r  o  u  g  h  t  nothins 
but  awe  for  its  ina- 
jeati-o  beauty. 

The  plant  itself 
stands  ahout  -seven 
feet  high,  while  the 
immense  spike  of 
bloom  lifts  majes- 
tic.illy  skyward  un- 
til the  weight  of  the  blossoms  b'-nds  it 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


^use 

?  /V^ThEWS 

Tractor  &  Implement 
-  Enamel 


The  annual  pri>p«*riy  loss  reprea.»ntefl. 
nol  <>nly  by  cost  of  i-t.i>la(.>'rnpnt.  rcjtaira 
on  inftal  construction.  pip»'.  etc..  but  hy 
.iivi>ia.«ri-  tiuc  to  dBterlorHtlDn  of  such  ma- 
terials in  treniendoua. 

Nrtclicrurr.  the  tpam  mate  to  RuKt,  1^ 
ttii>  priniar>'  f"<- — neKliRpnce  tn  keepin;? 
•urfact-B  pro!t-».|e<l  with  a  coating  «.f 
sood  metal  paint  or  enamel,  pertodically. 

Mclnl  fence,  drain  pip''8.  iron  pipes. 
uiirli;rgr«)Untl  pipes.  impUments,  traelors; 
In  fact,  aiiythinj?  and  everything  made  of 
melal.  exposed  to  the  elements  above  i  r 
un<l<T  urnund  are  well  preserved  with 
Malhewsr  HiKh  Grade  Tractor  &  Imple- 
ment Rnaniel. 

.\Hk  thr  Mathewx  Dewier  for  further 
purticularN  on  Tractor  and  Implem'int 
Bnann'l— or  send  coupon  for  Information 
doxlred 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc., 

219  Sii.  Ixi*  .^neeles  St..  IX>S  ANfiKI.KS. 
r.\S.\  DKN.\— PHOBXIX 

MAThCWS 


Further  Detailm  on  Request 

*  Dept.  0-31f.,  ' 
I  Mathews  Paint  Co.,  I 

21S  S.  I.08  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles. 
I  I   want   to   know   more  about  I 

Mathews  Enamels  for  metal  work. 


Name 
Ad.Iress 
City   .  . . 


bag 

cfyipS'^aUs 


in/lanumUufn' 


DAO  BALM  Is 
pleasant  to  use, 
penetrates,  softens 
tissues,  restores  cir- 
culation and  quick- 
ly, heals  any  cut, 
scratch,  bruise,  or 
external  Injury.  In- 
expensive; ought 
to  be  In  every  cow 
barn. 

Larg^e  lO-ounce 
packaice.  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  GTcneral 
stores  and  drugs^lsts. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 


Doler's  Nsas 


Wholesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kare 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


I  ERENNIALS 
NOW, 


into  an  arch  nearly  toui-hing  the  ^TOund 

The  plant  is  gi ay isli-gi oi  ii  in  color, 
and  the  bloom  is  waxy-white,  titigeil 
with  ftieen.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
shaped  similar  to  those  of  the  comrno:! 
.As'ave,  but  they  are  free  from  barbs 
and  spines.  At  the  base  of  the  pbint 
and  about^the  thick  trunk,  there  are 
dozens  of  small  |)lants_  which  will  re- 
place the  old  one  after  its  death.  Death 
is  said  to  occur  after  its  blossoming 
sea.son  has  passed. 

The  spike  of  liloom,  which  tapers  into 
a  dull  point  at  the  tip.  begins  opeiiin-t 
i:s  blossoms  at  the  base,  quite  unlike 
manv  of  our  coiijmon  ti  nts  that  pro- 
duce their  flowers  on  spikes. 

Though  the  .Aga\e  is  fairly  well 
known  in  South -rn  California,  it  has 
been  found  in  bloom  but  twice.  The 
first  bloom  was  found  aliout  seven 
years  aso  in  a  Santa  Barbara  garden. 
1  believe.  This  bloom,  the  second,  was 
found  in  the  Shepherd  -  I  'ra  ncis  gurdens 
of  Ventura,  coming  from  a  plant  which 
has  I  e  n  growing  for  many  ye.ars.  Why 
it  hatl  never  bloomed  before  or  why  it 
bloomctl  now.  no  one  knows.  It  is  .ius; 
one  moie  of  the  wonilerful  things  that 
happen  once  in  a  lifetime. 

The  Ag.ive  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
Central  .Xmerica.  where  it  is  of  com- 
mercial value  to  th-  nnfives  for  pro- 
ducing ;i  fiber  cal'ed  Iiita,  which  is 
used  to  make  ropes,  thread  and  cord. 
It  is  also  used  to  nake  three  of  their 
mos'  common  into.xicating  drinks.  The 
Indians  use  the  thick  leaves  as  a  food 
after  thev  have  been  ro.isted. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  as  wel]  as 
parts  of  Me.vico.  it  is  quite  common  tn 
see  the  spiny  varieties  of  the  Agave 
used  as  a  fence,  the  sharp  barbs  of  the 
living  barrier  being  unusually  effective 
against  intrusion.  •  Tl-'ough  the  Agave 
i.s  a  native  of  Mexico,  it  seldom  is 
found   in  bloom  even  here. 

NOW  THE  RADIO  GARDEN, 
.\  friend  of  mine  has  a  raiiio  set. 
Those  few  words  t(  11  the  whole-  tale; 
she  is  radioized.  She  cooks  by  radio, 
sews  by  radio,  entertains  by  radio  and 
last  but  not  least,  she  gardens  bv 
radio. 

Today  she  said,  "The  radio  tells  us 
we  must  divide  our  dahlia  bull>s  now. 
but  not  plant  them.  And  the  radio  says 
that  we  must  plant  roses  now." 

.■\nd  because  she  is  radioized.  she  will 
plant  roses  and  divide  dahlias,  and  if 
she.  has  no  dahlias,  sli  ■  will  order  some 
to  <livide.  and  if  she  has  no  roses  to 
set  out.  one  of  our  niirsery  men  will 
receive  a  rush  order  fiom  her.. 

Radio,  I  shall  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed .  if  you  can  promote  a  livelier 
interest  in  garden.s  of  flowers. 

Dahlias  may  be  planted  now  i'i 
Southern  California,  though  the  usual  ' 
time  to  plant  them  is  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  trees  begin  to  put  out  leaves. 
Dividing  the  clumps  and  preparing 
them  for  planting  often  inspires  one 
to  get  them  into  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  thus  avoiding  the  second  hand- 
ling. 

Roses?  Yes.  we  have  roses.  Mr. 
Radio  Man,  and  all  the  gardeners  in 
the  country  are  setting  out  roses  now. 
Perhaps  I  have  urged  the  planting  of 
roses  more  than  neces.sary.  hut  there 
are  so  few  real  ro.se  gafdeiis  that  I  feel 
almost  impelled  to  do  so. 

A  NNUALS  TO  PLANT  NOW. 

Annuals  which  will  bloom  during 
the  summer  and  fall  are  the  zinnia, 
stiMU -llouer.  p'iinsies,  ve  oen.i,  n.ustui-- 
tium.  marigold,  butterfly  flower, 
mourning  bride,  mignonette,  portulaca, 
phiox.  annual  poppies,  lovo-in-a-mist. 
-stock,  lupina,  lobelia,  blanket  flower! 
painted  brush,  sweet  alyssum,  sn:ip- 
diagon.  daisies.  ,)ose|  h's  coat.  aster, 
cockscotnb.  cornflower,  sweet  Sultan, 
cosmos,  larkspur,  candytuft,  Chinese 
pink,  bal.sam,  baby's  breath,  kochia  and 
sweet  peas. 

In  .>^outhern  California  many  of  these 
annuals  may  be  planted  in  the  open  at 
once,  but  in  the  interior,  plant  onlv  the 
hardiest  out-doors,  and  sow  the  others 
In  seed  boxes. 


TO    BE  PLANTED 


Perennials  often  will  bloom  the 
first  year  from  seed  if  they  are  hur- 
ried into  the  ground.  After  they  ,ire 
once  est.iblished,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
replant  tlietn  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  Drjeiu.il  popiiies.  b  ceding  heart 
blue-bell,  Canterbury  bell,  carnation, 
harrly  .isrers.  Slui.sta  d  iis.es  tiMerfew 
columbine,  lavender,  scablosa,  holly- 
hock, windflower.  aconitum,  monk's 
hood  swee  William  c,<Minia|  lark- 
spur, gaillardia,  foxglove,  Iceland  poppy, 
hardy  phlox,  viola.  hemercM.nllis  and 
dianlhiiH  may  be  plantefl  at  this  sea- 
son. Many  perennials  bloom  as  soon  as 
the  annuals,  but  unlike  the  annuals, 
which  die  down  in  the'winter.  thev  stay 
green  .-md  begin  flowi-ring  eiily  the 
fullvwing  season.  For  best  results  |)er- 
ennials  should  be  cut  back  after  flow- 
ering. 


THE  CASE  COMBINE 

For  Farmers  Who  Want  the  Best 

THE  CASE  Harvester-Thresher  is  designed  to  save  at  one 
operation  as  much  or  more  of  the  grain  as  harvesting 
with  a  binder  and  threshing  with  a  stationary  thresher. 

The  Case  header  is  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  thresher, 
free  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  ground,  and  easily  adjustable 
for  height. 

A  24"  cylinder  with  adjustable  concaves  has  great  threshing 
capacity.  A  straw  rack  of  galvanized  sheet  metal,  42"  wide 
and  96"  long  insures  thorough  separation.  Two  grain  pans  are 
provided,  both  delivering  to  the  front  end  of  the  chaffer  sieve. 
The  final  cleaning  is  performed  by  an  entirely  separate  fan- 
ning mill  with  a  short  stroke  shoe,  on  top  of  tlie  machine  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  operator. 

The  entire  mechanism  is  run  by  a  Case  four  cylinder  engine, 
capable  of  developing  over  25  H.  P.  The  outfit  can  be  drawn 
by  a  Case  15-27  tractor,  or  8  horses.  It  cuts  a  12  foot  swath 
at  2  to  3  miles  per  hour.    A  4  ft.  extension  can  also  be  furnished. 

Write  for  new  booklet  "From  Field  to  Market  in  One  Operation." 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842^ 

Dept.  Q95  Racine  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  HOUSES  AT  :  San  Francisco  235  15th  St.; 
Los  Angeles,  164  N.  Los  An^es  St.;     Fresno,  1600  H  Sc. 


HARVESTER 


IHRESHER 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  Ys 


Riveiside'S^s^  Tires 


Klvrside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  osc  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  gruarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tir« 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward's  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re- 
tailers of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou- 
sands that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River- 
sides. Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-qoality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


"I  h>v«  umJ  R)««r. 
«1d«    TirM  tor  tlM 
put   four  ynani.  1 
B»*ar  had  te 

Mnd  B  ttr«  iMkck  for 
adjvisUnrnt. 

I  bare  trivd  a«vi.ral 
dUT«r«nt  hiulily  ad- 
vartinad  makia 
aleneajda  of  Itivar. 
■idaa  and  hava  not 
fount]  I  auDorior." 
Wallor  H  Sohworm. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  sire. 


SIZE 
30x3'/^ 
32  X  4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
I6.9S 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 
28c 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE  PRICE 

32x4^  $20.95 

34x4^  21.95 

33x5  28.75 

35  X  5  29.9S 


POSTAGE 
45c 
48e 
58c 
61c 


mr  car  for  two 
rMT*.    Ttasy  have 

khIm  now  •nd  Kdv« 
n«r*r  bMn  off  ti»« 
wh««lii  Ai.ii  ItMF 
•Liu  look  tuM." 
AucTut  Wm.  SpIiuKb 
H  -  6«  ~  K  J 
Vao  Uom.  low* 


Wire  your  order. 
Orderi  received  by  tele- 
graph will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

/^r*»0^"**=  today  to 
*  '^^ourhousencar- 
e«t  you  for  free  Auto 
Suppiv  Book.  Address 
Dcpt  M-T 


MontgomeiyWanl  ^Gl 

Okaf*     KauaiCtr     St.  Psal     fntisW,  Ots.    OaUu<.Cdi     FtWdA    RtwToik  Adsat>.<lk 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MARCH  16,  1924 


Protect  Young  Trees 

\  N  important  provision,  overlooked 
by  many  who  are  starting  walnut 
E^roves.  is  protection  of  the  young  trees, 
according  to  i'.  M.  Connor.  Tulare 
County  farm  adviser. 

it  is  difficult  to  get  walnu's  started 
on  the  flwr  of  the  valley,  largely  be- 
cau.«e  of  our  heavy  winter  frosts  and 
eumnier  heat.  But  once  over  the  dan- 
gt-ri.iK   perii'd   of  the   first   two  yeurs. 


they  thrive  wonderfully  under  proper 
conditions. 

Care  must  be  exercised  also  not  to 
Injure  the  trees  with  implements — a  fre- 
quent contributing  cause  of  crown  gall. 

In  some  districts  it  is  the  practice 
to  lie  corn  or  straw  al>out  the  young 
trees  during  the  winter.  Wire  pro- 
lectors  may  be  needed.  Whitewash  is 
the  standard  preventive  of  sunburn. 
The  pnti  tice  of  growing  inter-crops  in 
young  Wijinut  orchards  is  a  prolific 
source  of  tiitchar.ical  injury. 


Home  Farm 

By  ONE 


Happenings 

OF  us 


Mr.  Farmer,  Could  YOU  Prosper 
on  Fertile  Land  at  $20  an  Acre? 

If  you  mre  mskiag  a  liring  on  expensive  Und  whr  not  fo  vhere  tow 
priced  Uodt  vield  more  abundant'''  than  wKerc  yon  we?  In  Weitcrn 
Vanada  Ihc  1923  c  -  -.   --  JO  buihcli  to  the  acre, 

i  r-e  richest  land  ic  itiii  i  average  price  of  J 20  per 

acre.  Can&da'c  I92J  c  -rcords.  S'oaibould  take 

dv£Qta)re  of  t    -  ^  farm  low  priced  Ucd 

with  high  yiciti*  acJ  cvc^i  »v  t-  i:  crafrc  prices  become  proa- 
.peroQS.  )fc  here  eUe  can  you  find  all  tbete  factor*  in  yc.ur 
lavorf  It  may  mean  independence  for  yoo  and  you  owe  i  t 
burtelf  to  ficd  out  all  abcK.t  :t. 

NEW  AND  ATTRACmVE  TERMS 

To  assist  actual  fanners  purcha&in£  land  the  Canadian  Naiiooal  R^Jwars  have  adopted  a  new  poiio' 
of  terms  of  pa>-ment  which  will  malur  it  ea5y  to  acquire  tiUe  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm-  The  (armer 
nerd  not  fear  adverse  crop  year?.  Our  terms  wil!  p-otcct  him.  There  are  no  taxes  on  buiidinf^.  im- 
pro\"emcnt5,  aaifnals,  maoiinery  or  per»ona,l  property. 

Get  Our  FREE  BOOK—  It  May  Make  Yoo  Independent 


Our  new  Free  illustrated  book  eives  you  infonnati.^-   

been  able  to  get  aaead  faster  in  Canada.  1 1  eivea  letters 
from  men  who  have  been  successful  there — bow  they  pros- 
pered from  a  «maJl  becioning.  Vou  ahoutd  know  these  facta 
—and  ynu  oucht  to  get  them  now.  Don  t  wait  unul  it>  loo 
late.  Send  today— it  does  noi  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

Special  Liow  Excvrslon  Rates 

The  Canadian  National  Ra  '  - 
duced  rates  for  landseeker?  . 
to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  i  r 
their  lines.  PersonaIi>- condL 
are  al«tn  STinecd.    Thcv  ■»       ^:r^L.^-  i 
dcLaiie  f.,:  yoxi.  U  riic      t&dj\  . 

L.  B.  BOYD.  Supt..  Land  and  C«Imi»- 
ziition  Dapt  ^madian  National  RaiH 
waya,  D«»V.  2253  4tJi  and  Jacksoa 
SU.,  5t-  Pau..  ^;lnn. 


-SEM»  TmS  COUPON  -  - ' 


L.    B.   BOYO.  Suvt. 

iMm4  Cslanlzaiisn  Dept.  I 
Caaadlas    Natisaal    Rat  (ways 

Jeik  2253,  4th  aid  JaUiaa  Sti.  C 

St.  Paul.  Miaa.  i 
Hear  Sir:  Please  send  mc  year  rrsa  Book  I 

m    Canada  ^ 

Name   • 


Town_  _   


CULTIVATING   DRY  SOIL. 
.((Id  timers  who  reinemher — or  for- 
get— about    the     weather     in  former 
years   s&y   this  has   been   one   of  the 
driest  winters  since 
memory  runneth 
not     to    the  con- 
trary.  There 
have    been    a  few 
drops  of   rain  and 
a)>out    four  inches 
of  snow.     The  top 
of    the    pTound  is 
wet    down    two  to 
four  inches;  below 
that     the     soil  ia 
"powder  dry." 

Some  neighbors 
have  been  plowing 
and  seeding  barley 
fur  some  time,  in 
spite  of  the  dry 
w  eather. 

There  always  is  a  lot  of  argument 
here  al>out  drv  plowing-  Some  claim 
that  it  "kills '  the  land;  others  believe 
it  is  belter  to  get  the  crop  in  dry 
than  to  wait. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  determined 
just  what  dry  plowing  does  lo  land? 
Some  say  that  when  soil  is  plowed  diy 
the  granular  texture  is*  broken  into 
lumps  and  dust  and  thai  perhaps 
many  million  bacteria  are  killed.  With 
a  shortage  of  bacteria  to  liberate  plant 
food,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
decrease   in    plant  growth. 

Has  any  reader  anything  to  say  on 
the  subject?  I  am  s^ure  Editor  Knollln 
would  be  glad   to  give  sp;.ce.  because 


it  i.o  a  much  discussed  and  very  In- 
teresting subject. 


w.  >.  cuitroRO 


SHORTAGE  OF  STOCK  FEED. 
Feed  is  mighty  short  on  the  ranges 
and  on  all  of  the  valley  lands-^n  most 
placee  there  is  practically  none.  Hay 
and  grain  are  being  Jed  lo  sheep  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enou^  or 
long-sighted  enough  to  have  a  supply 
of  such  feed. 

Some    sheepmen    who  have 
coming  are  killing  one  of  «ich 
twins:    others  are  reported  to  b- 
ing  all  the  lamt>s,  hoping  to  save  the 
ewes. 

Another  report  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  bunch  of  5OO0  ewes  and  lambs — all 
lambc-d  out — is  for  sii\e  at  15.50  tor  the 
ewes,  with  the  lanibs  thrown  In.  But 
a  bu.ver  would  be  in  no  better  shai>e. 
as  far  as  feed  is  concerned,  than  the 
•eller.  If  feed  were  available  the  sheep 
would  be  worth  more  than  twice  that 
figure. 

With  the  ground  freezing  every 
night  there  Is  not  much  ch:in<-e  of 
feed  until  the  latter  j^art  of  March, 
even  with  rain  noW. 


Handle  You 
With  the 
the 


McCormick-Deering 
Self-Dump  Rake 

The  McCormick-Deering  self- 
dump  rake  is  of  steel  construc- 
tion throughout.  It  is  so  strongly 
built  that  it  will  stand  up  suc- 
cessfully under  the  roughest 
us.igp  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jo  tid  in  the  field.  The  besi  an- 
gle steel  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  frame.  The  McCor- 
mick-Deering is  the  kind  of  nike 
that  leaves  a  clean  field. 


r  Hay  Crop 
Good  Hay  Tools  Sold  by 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer 

OUR  DEALER  who  has  his  store  near  you 
will  furnish  you  with  just  what  you  want. 
The  hay  tools  sold  by  him  will  put  your 
hay  where  you  want  it,  the  way  you  want  it,  in 
the  quickest,  most  economical  manner.  McCor- 
rnick  and  Deering  and  Milwaukee  mowers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  cut  hay  every  minute.  The 
self-dump  rakes  are  known  the  world  over  for 
their  quick,  clean  work,  and  light  draft. 

McCormick-Deering  sweep  rakes  provide  a 
quick  method  of  getting  your  hay  to  the  baling 
press,  and  McCormick-Deering  hay  presses  put 
it  into  neat,  tight  bales  that  keep  better,  are  eas- 
ier to  handle,  store,  and  feed,  and  that  bring  the 
top  price  on  the  market.  McCormick-Deering 
hay  presses  are  made  for  use  with  either  horse  or 
engine  power. 


Rely  on  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
in   Your  Community. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  .Ameri«-a 
<  Inrorporaietl  > 

734    Lawrence    Street,  201    Potrero  Avenue, 

Los    Angeles,    Calif.  San    Francisco,  Calif. 


pREPARE  TO  MARK  LAMBS. 

i  Here  at  Home  h"arm— with  a  araall 
band  of  registered  Shropshires— we 
are  all  right,  as  far  as  feed  is  con- 
cerned. The  ewes  are  too  fat.  If  any- 
thing. 

Uimbing  win  start  In  a  few  days  an« 
John  and  I  hare  be«>n  getting  all  the 

things;  ready  to  tag  the  ewes  as  fast 
as  they  come.  The  enr  t  nn-  h  is  ready 
and   plenty  of  f!  ..r  tags  are 

ready  for  this  s^ 

Not  much  of  ,rig  a   r-  -n- 

ber  tag  in  each  Ian, i  s  e.ir  and 
a  record  of  the  flock  and  a.H!< 
number  of  the  ewe— if  the  job  i-  ,. 
promptly,  as  It  should  I.e. 

One  thing  that  disgusts  folks  with 
regi.sterwJ  stock  is  letting  the  regis- 
tration work  get  .-o  far  behind  that  It 
Is  a  real  mean  ta.^k  getting  the  niim- 
oers  straightened  out. 


"P 


OPRAYING  PREPARATIONS. 

^  Trying  out  the  spray  rig— ordering 

such  extras  as  we  are  sure  to  need— 

and   making  everything  ready  for  the 

spfing  spraying  is  one  of  oar  recent 

jobs. 

It  has  l^n  *o  dr>-  that  when  rain 
does  start  It  will  probably  not  let  ap 
ror  a  while.  Then  every  day  will 
count,  when  buds  are  swelling  and 
spraying  should  be  done  at  once  T 
season  there  was  trouble  w 
sprayer,  just  when  we  mo.«t  n>' 

I,"'  """"^  "'"^         ■'"hn  claiii. 
will   never  happen  again. 

IE  MELONS"  GOOD  FEED. 
There  was  a  big  crop  of  volun- 
teer pie  melons  (citrons)  in  the  river 
bottom  this  season.  A  few  wera 
planted  four  or  five  years  ago  and  the 
CTop—without  planting  or  care— has 
t>een  increasing  every  year  and  apread- 
r,  *°  fields  and  ranches. 

O    W.   Jrtrvis.   appn^iser   for  a  big 
combination  of  bank.s.  former  farm 
vi.ser  in  Sacramento  Co  intv  an  '  - 
eral   all   around  agricultural 
says  these  melons  h.ive  m,, 
value  as  good  sii 
are  relished  by  •, 
which   is  ihrivir  L 
.^fter   ihe.v  nr- 
det-ay  they  are  • 
even   when  thev 

tioiis  iuiim.-.l  found  a  uay  lo  e.^t  ;i,.  ,n. 

Our  big  draft  gelding  will  take  a 
round,  haid  melon  between  hla  front 
feet  and  work  away  at  It  with  his  teeth 
until  he  has  made  a  hole  in  If— then  eat 
It  all  up. 

Pie  melons  look  hi«t  Hke  mon<1 
watermelons,  hut  are  snl|rt  nil  through 
and  the  pulp  is  well  filled  with  seedau 


pAT   STOCK    A  COMFORT. 

All  of  the  Home  I'lmi  stock  we- 
into  the  winter  fat.   'V.nle  she--^ 
and     ronles    are    fat  now 
Is  •  greater  comfort   fh-in  n 
f.Tt   anim.ils   and    •  ' 
grief  th.Tn   thin  - 

It    h:i<    l>eer  T 
nf.'. 


— ;i  »iUe  \aiiely  i.f  feeds  and  plei 
of  range. 

Some     young     pur^t '-.  '     iv  • 
that  h:id  l>fpn  close) \ 
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Pigeon  Equipment  Need  Not  Be  Expensive 


CALIFORNIA  "has  it  all  over  the 
East"  in  the  matter  of  raising  pifr- 
«on8.  according  to  C.  ,  R.  King,  the 
Hay  ward  squab  expert. 

"In  Ihe  East  the  parent  birds  do  not 
feed  the\youngsters  as  well,  and  .some- 
times the  squabs  are. frozen  in  the  nest. 
All  buildings  must  be  constructed  with 
a  view  to  warmth  and  protection  from 
the  weather,  while  in  California  the 
llKhtest  type  of  construction  will  do," 
lie  points  out. 
■  'J'he  roof  of  the  pigeon  house,  how- 


infectant  is  used,  as  mites  and  lice  give 
little  trouble. 

-The  alleys  between  the  rows  of 
houses  are  paved,  and  the  oute."  pens' 
are  ^quipped  w  '.h  automatic  drinkini 
fountains,  installed  a  cost  of  abcmt 
.S2.50  each.  It  is  considerc(\  very  im- 
portant to  have  fresh  water  before  the 
birds  at  all  times. 

In  some  of  the  houses  the  nests  are 
removable,  but  in  others  they  are  built 
in.  King  prefers  the  latter  tyi>c,  be- 
cause there,  is  less  danger  of  the  birds 
becoming  injured  or  entangled,  he  says. 

Tol)acco  stems,  cut  in  6-lncli  lengths, 


Above — This  feed  trough,  designed  hy 
C.  R.  King.  i.s  easily  filled  and  cleaned, 
yet  the  contents  are  protected.  Below 
is  shown  equipment  used  for  feeding 
pigeons  in  the  King  lofts. 


ever.  Is  the  important  part  out  here. 

prefer  shingles,  olthough  some  breed- 
ers use  paper  roofing." 

Economy  of  space  Is  attained  In  the 
King  ranch  by  extending  the  "flight." 
or  wire  covered  compartment,  over  the 
oof.  "It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
pigeons  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
he  roof  and  it  encourages  txerci.se," 
xplains  the  owner.  Furthermore,  the 
ileuses  can  be  built  back  to  back,  in 
ong  rows,  facilitating  care  of  the  in- 
mates. All  but  the  homers  are  con- 
inid  constantly. 

J'art  of  the  King  houses  are  eqllip- 
jetl  with  cement  floors  and  part  have 
t  floors.  "I  believe  I  prefer  the  lat- 
er," says  this  veteran  brewler.  'The 
;ement  gets  very  cold  and  does  not 
etm  to  furnish  the  natur.H.1  enxiron- 
Jient  the  birds  like.  However,  the  ce- 
lenl  may  be  cleaned  more  easily." 
The  houses  are  cleaned  at  least  once 
I  DT'Onth  in  summer,  but  only  two  or 
hree  times  during  the  winter.    No  dis- 


are  used  for  nesting  material  in  sum- 
mer; alfalfa  in  winter,  for  its  greater 
warmth.  The  material  Is  scattereJ  on 
the  floor,  as  the  pigeons  prefer  to 
make  their  own  nests. 


Raising  Young  Turkeys 

AMES  WEBER.  Santa  CLira  County, 
wants  to  know  how  to  raise  turkeys, 
"bese  fowls  like  chickens  h^ve  been 
ept  In  close  confinement  and  on  free 
ag%  »M  well  as  every  system  In  be- 
ween  the  two,  and  success  has  been 
ecur«d  in  all  ways.  I  believe,  how- 
▼er,  they  will  do  best  when  given  free 
ange. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to 
e  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
ulure,  Washington.  T).  C.  for  Farmers 
ulletin  No.  791,  which  gives  complete 
formation  on  turkey  raising. 
Start  feeding  two  days  after  'the 
oung  poults  have  been  hatched,  then 
ive  buttermilk.  If  possible.  The  first 
ed  should  consist  of  a  baby  chick 
Tatch  feed,  which  should  be  given 
ften,  but  very  little  at  each  feeding, 
1  order  th^  keep  them  hungry.  You 


might  feed  the  scratch  five  times  a 
day.  Give  plenty  of  coarse  sand  or 
/rit. 

The  second  week  you  might  start 
with  a  chick  mash,  leaving  it  before 
the  poults  for  about  two  hours  a  day. 
Not  only  should  the  poults  be  given 
l)lertty  of  exercise  and  range,  but  they 
should  be  given  cut  greens  as  well. 

After  the  second  week  and  until  the 
seventh  week,  incrase  the  mash  grad- 
>ially  from  the  chick  mash  to  a  de- 
veloping mash.  Give  the  birds  plenty 
of  grit,  charcoal  and  shell.  Also  you 
might  supply  a  coarser  scratch. 

The  liability  of  overfeeding  the  first 
two  to  three  months  is  a  real  danger. 
Drriiig  this  period  it  Ls  well  to  change 
to  whole  wheat  and  crai-ked  corn  and 
to  feed  this  twice  a  day.  It  might  be 
well  to  change  the  mash  to  an  egg 
nia.sh  and  to  feed  it  dry  for  three  or 
four  hours  a  day,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

Any  building  that  gives  plenty  of 
room  and  fresh  air,  prevents  drafts  and 
is  dry  should  prov*-  satisfactory  for  tur- 
keys.—\V.  J.  DRVDEN. 


Starting  With  Pigeons 

\ SANTA  CLAUA  COrNTY  sub- 
scriber wishes  to  know  how  to 
art  In  the  pigeon  business.  The  pig- 
ins  should  be  confined  In  a  small  run, 
)  that  they  can  be  caught  with  little 
nuble.  The  building  should  be  high 
lougti  for  the  required  number  of 
»t8,  but  not  so  high  the  birds  cannot 
:  caught.  The  roof  should  be  shin- 
I'd.  and  the  top  of  run  built  to  top  of 
'  k  end  of  roof,  In  order  that  the  pig- 
ns  have  the  use  of  the  roof.  A  run 
|t  to  ten  feet  long  would  be  sufficient 
r  general  purposes. 
The  female  pigeon  usually  will  lay 
o  eggs  at  a  period  and  then  stjtrt  to 
n  h.  In  case  she  lays  more,  the  eggs 
<y  be  placed  under  another  bird, 
hen  the  female  Is  ready  to  lay  again 
V  male  will  continue  with  the  halch- 
Kud  brooding  work.  About  all  that 
y  Is  to  ft^d   the  flock  and 


the  pairs  will  take  care  of  their  young. 

In  mating,  the  birds  will  make  their 
own  selection,  although  to  improve  the 
breeding  stock  It  may  be  ne<e.«Kary  at 
different  times  to  try  and  force  mating 
by  platring  a  new  bird  In  the  house 
with    a    single  female. 

The  pens  and  hou.-ses  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  pigeons  given  plenty  of 
grit  and  water.  The  feed  may  consist 
of  red  or  white  mllo,  Egyptian  corn, 
whole  yellow  com,  wheat,  peas,  millet 
and  hemp,  with  oyster  shell  and  char-  • 
coal.  Tlie  peas  t<hould  constitute  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  ration,  as  they 
takf  the  place  of  green  feed. 

Squabs  are  ready  for  market  when 
they  are  about  four  weeks  old.  They 
can  be  fed  by  hand  before  they  reach 
10  days  old,  in  ca.se  the  parents  leave 
thciti  before  that  time. 

S<iuab  raising  Is  a  big  problem.  1 
would  suggest  that  beginners  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.  for  Farm<-rs'  Bulle- 
tin No.  684.— W.  J.  UKYDKN. 
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The  thrills  of  Radio  NOW  for  you  to  en- 
joy COMPLETELY,  the  finest  entertain- 

ment  of  many  cities  for  you  to  select  from  AT 
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Atlantic-Pacific  Agencies  Corporation 
Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
GeDtlrmcn : 

Without   cost    or    obllKation.    please    send    me    at  once 
illnatrated  booklet   on   RADTXK   lonp-(ll8tanc«   radio  and  i 
of  nearest  deaJer  where  1   cHn  see  and  bear  RADVNE  de 
eUatM*  to   my   own  satisfaction. 
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Pumps  with  fewer,  easier  strokes. 
The  Rose  patent  valve  saves  hal' 
the  work.    Ends  air  leakage  and 
wasted  effort.    More  Rose  Tire 
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taking-  Mohair  in  the  G*reat  Southwest 

By  A.  C.  GAGE 


~^I(;HT     thousand     Angora  jroats 
^     saunterinjc   down   the   slope  from 
J  a  mesH  in  Yavapai  County.  Ari- 
zona. nil)l)Iiae  here  and  thort-  on 
eir  way  to  the  bed-ground  and  salt- 
:k8.  is  the  largest  individual  heid  the 
riler  has  seen.     There  are.  however. 
Ill  larger  "hands."  as  the  Southwest- 
n  range  men  call  them.    Texas  has 
larly  2.000.000  fleece  goats. 
One   man   looks  after  two  or  three 
ousand     of     these     agile  creatures 
B<jnv  enough  in  that  district,  where 
w  trees  grow.     but     wbere  desert 
owae  l8  plentiful  and  maintains  rov- 
L-  flocks  year  long. 
I  Iv  a  single  herder  came  to  <-amp. 
ii;is   a    Me.\ican   and    spoke  little 
<h.     His     teeth     were   his  most 
i  .  ahle  feature — white     and  even, 
iniled  as  he  asked  for  sugar  arid 
'fr..  his  broad  mouth  expanding  in 
1:1  in  that  showed  »s  perfect  a  set  of 
nders  :  s  nature  ever  supplied  to  a 
man  being. 

Two  months  he  had  been  away  from 
ip.     He   ohtamed    flour  and  othf^r 

•lifnl    supplies    for    another  iierlod. 

xt    morning    he    was    off    with  the 

its   again   to   new   pasture  grounds. 

er»'  two  other  herders  were  holding 
herd. 

rwice  each  year  tbese  little  mohair 
)du.-ers  are  lounded  up  for  shearing 
iliirch  or  April  in  the  spring.  Sep- 
t)i-r  ;ind  Ocloher  in  the  fall. 
4o<it-rn  indeed  were  the  Uihan  and 
•oil  who  owned  these  goif'ts.  None 
the  latter  were  "ring-streaked  and 
tteU."  all  being  pure  white.  fle<-cy, 
rous  and  uniform  tn  size.  They 
■e  descenndants  of  the  goats  of 
ati'lin   and    Angora.    In    Asia  Minor. 

•  the  sjiecies  originated,  near  the 
c  of  Mount  Ararat. 
_,ow  these  men  lived  in  their  wide 
ruUn,  among  their  flocks,  was  mat- 
Xor  conjecture  as  we  drove  in  the 
ht  150  miles  northwest  from  Phoe- 
under    a    sky    that    seems  very 
,r,  with  stars  that  stand  out  In  glit- 
ng  clearness. 

we  had  ej<pected  a  modern  house 
h  farm  equipment,  we  missed  it. 
ire  was  a  piano,  phonograph,  radio 


Sheep  and  Cattle 

(Continued   from    Page  i) 


sell  for  about  $200,  but  th*  outlook 
Heretords  Is  good  and  the  demand 

here.  Range  men  simply  cannot 
the  price  .  however,  until  cattle 
illons  become  normal.  It  nnay  be 
to  four  years,  Mr.  Briggs  be- 
before  conditions  correct  them- 
es. 

BEUEVES  IN  SHOWS 

is  breeder  is  an  enthuiastir  show- 
,  kiiows  the  fitting  of  cattle  to  par- 
on.  and  values  the  State  Fair  and 
tock  sbows  very  highly.  "There 
can  show  the  public  the  class  of 
le  we  are  raising  and  what  we  have 
lell.  The  public  eJchibition  Is  our 
window  and  absolutely  necessary 
he  successful  conduct  of  purebred 

ock  farming."  a 
riggs     is    looking     forward  to  the 
San  Francisco  show  as  -of  great 
rtance.    At  the  last  State  Fair  this 
exhibited  the  grand  champion  steer 
all  breeds,  an  animal  which  p.iid 
miums  and  for  his  carciss  a  sum 
een  »H00  and  $.)00.    They  also  had 
Mid  champion  cow.  and  in  1922  ex- 
ed  the  grand  champion  bull-  l>in- 
Domino. 

le  Rriggs  Herefords  are  tested 
s  annually  for  tuberculosis  by  Fed- 
reprcswtatives.  and  in  one  more 
0>ey  will  be  put  on  the  list  of  ac- 
Ited  herds.  Mr.  Briggs  is  a  firm 
ver  In  the  reliability  of  the  tuber- 
1  test  and  states  that  it  is  abso- 
T  necessary  for  breeding  st"ck. 
n  calves  usually  weigh  from  800 
000  po^inds  at  one  year  of  age  and 
T  calves  from  700  to  !tOO  pounds, 
■lock  in  all  identified  by  means  of 
>  marks  inside  the  ear,  and  corn- 
records  maintained, 
mparlng  California  with  Southern 
jt.  where  He  f<irmerly  bred  Here- 
i,  Briggs  st.ates  that  cattle  ticks 
the  long  hot  summers  drove  them  . 
of  that  State.  Climatic  conditions 
alifomia  are  much  better,  he  points 

breerfs  Herefords  because  he 
and  because  he  thinks  it  is  a 
ag  business  proposition.  He 
the   future    demand  for 
be  greater  than  for  any  other 
'cattle.    "There  is  only  one  way 
tbreds — stay  In  It  year  in  and 
take  the  ups  and  downs  and 
win  out,"     is    this  breeder's 

Slfion  til  the  cattle  enterprise, 
Ti  kei  p  a  flock  of  ."iOO  reg- 
'  lUel  sheep.  They  be- 
rsified  farming  and,  as  the 
tr  stated,  "1  got  the  sheep 


.set,  plenty  of  good  food  and  comfor- 
table l>ed8.  But  everything  was  in  a 
tent -house,  covered  with  corrugated 
iron  which  had  been  discarded  by  the 
railroad,  but  .iust  the  thing  for  a  can- 
opy over  the  big  tent-fly. 

U  was  cool  inside.  The  home  ele- 
ment was  there.  The  daughter,  lirmie 
from  school  at  Prescott.  sang  the  new- 
songs.  The  mother  did  her  shopping  a 
hundred  miles  away  and  had  the  best, 
the  fashionable  things  that  delight 
women. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  touring  car  that 
takes  them  fast  and  far  ever  had  a 
top  or  side-curtains.  They  live  in  the 
open  and  when  they  start  they  go 
"high,  wide  and  handsome"  in  their 
high-power  car. 

GOAT  PASTURES  OF  SOUTHWEST 
Outside  that  fertile  area  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  by  water  from  the 
Hoosevert  dam.  one  jumps  off  abruptly 
into  the  "g«at  country."  l-e^ving 
Wickenburg.  with  its  verdant  fields  of 
seven -crop  alfalfa  and  its  grat.efruit 
groves,  one  enters  the  region  of  cactus, 
cat-claw,  yucca,  brome-grasn,  sage- 
brush and  mesquite.  with  ocotillo 
wands  sticking  upward,  bare  or  clothed 
with    flowers— as   the   season   may  be. 

Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Western 
Texas  have  much  of  this  land  and  it  is 
here  the  largest  herds  of  mohair  goats 
In  tht  world  are  kept  profitably.  Un- 
der irrigation,  a  large,  part  of  this  la.nd 
would  be  highly  jiroductive.  As  it  lies 
it  is  impressive  by  its  immense  deso- 
lation and  lack  of  population.  It  is  not 
all  level  plain,  but  there  are  rocky 
buttes.  like  the  Organ  Hluffs  near  I-js 
Cruces.  New  Mexico;  or  the  hills 
where  <''hief  Cn"hise  and  his  Apaches 
i.>..k  their  final  stand  in  a  rock-rirn- 
med'  natural  fortress,  and  infinite 
stretches  of  prairie. 

On  these  areas  are  ne.irly  three- 
quarters  of  Amefica's  mohair  produc- 
ers The  States  reporting  the  largest 
numbers  of  goals  (1920  census)  were: 
Texas  1  706,606;  New  Mexico.  226.- 
862;  Arizona,  161,124;  Oregon,  133,685; 
Arkansas,  123,800:  Missouri,  121.012; 
California,  115,759. 


because  I  did  not  want  to  keep  all  my 
eggs  in  one  basket." 

BUYS  IDAHO  SHEEP 

He  went  to  Welser,  Idaho,  and  pur- 
chased hie  foundation  flock  from  the 
famous  Butterfield  farm,  fotir  years 
ago.  and  today  asserts  he  cannot  pro- 
duce one-tenth  tbe  rams  for  which  he 
has  orders.  He  has  Vjought  the  best 
i-ams  obtainable  and  the  records  of  his 
wool  clip  bear  out  this  statement.  The 
ewes  avera.ge  15  pounds  of  wool  per 
year,  and  the  rams  shear  regularly  from 
28  to  30  pounds  f>er  annum. 

The  lambs  are  all  identified  with  metal 
ear  tags  before  they  are  two  days  old, 
and  a  complete  record  kept  of  the  en- 
tire flock. 

At  the  breeding  season  about  75  ewes 
are  turned  into  each  pasture  with  one 
ram.  The  ear  tag  record  of  every  ewe 
is  taken  before  she  goes  into  this  pas- 
ture and  mating  carefully  noted. 

Sheep  prices  are  good  and  there  is  a 
big  demand.  "I  think  the  future  of  the 
purebred  sheep  business  is  assured  and 
that  we  shall  never  have  any  trouble  to 
dispose  of  our  rams.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  sheep  are  high,  cattle  are 
low.  and  vice  versa,  and  I  e.\pect  this 
condition  to  continue." 

The  Briggs  rams  practically  all  are 
.sold  at  auction,  mpat  of  them  going  at 
good  j'riies  at  the  Davis  and  Salt  l^ake 
sale.  The  balance  of  the  rams  are,  sent 
to  the  two  big  Texas  sales  and  every 
one  brings  a  good  piice. 

ANIMAI^    SHARE  PASTURES 

I  have  always  heard  that  sheep 
spoiled  pasture  for  cows,  but  Mr.  Briggs 
laughed  at  this  suggestion.  "That  was 
an  alarm  started  by  the  range  cjiltic 
men  in  their  war  with  the  sheep  men. 
but  there  is  no  truth  in  such  a  state- 
ment. Our  sheep  and  cattle  run  in  the 
same  fields  and  there  is  never  any 
spoiled  pasture.  I  am  sure." 

Constructive,  bn'eding  and  sti''k-to- 
it-iveness  form  the  ke.vnote  of  William 
Briggs  &  Son's  operations.  It  takes 
a  higher,  type  of  man  than  is  usually 
found  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  to 
m;ike  a  success  of  the  purebred  busi- 
ness and  this  man  and  his  son  certainly 
are  doing  it. 

One  cannot  guess  at  breeding  and 
records  in  the  purebred  business.  The 
breeder  must  l>e  absolutely  honest  with 
the  public  and  wilh  hitnself  or  he  is 
soon  found  out  and  dropped  from  the 
"game." 

MERCED    DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT 

Meived  County  now  has  2000  cows 
on  official  test,  has  two  very  active 
testing  associations  and  hopes  to  have 
three  by  next  .-pring.  This  work  is 
now  under  supcrvi.-sion  of  Williaiii  H. 
Alison,  Assistant  Farm  Adviser,  who 
only*  recently  joined  the  faj-m  adviser's 
staff. 
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ring  for  t^lscMTient.  lia 
■reat  flexibility  mnd  rgtial 


•  trokr.  Which  orrh- 
Citnn'it  di     liar  ttit* 


With  the  new  low  prices  on  these  nationally 
famous  rings  they  are  within  reach  of  every 
'  pocketbook.    You  can  now  afford  to  use  on 
^  every  piston  the  very  best  piston  rings  made. 


Think  of  this! 

A  complete  VteiSr^oo* — Sutmmtt 
Ring  equipment  for  such  cars  as: 


FORDS  , 
CHEVROLETS 


be'' 


It  win  pay  you  to  put  the  Leak-Proof  And  Snperoyl 
Piston  Ring  combination  in  your  automobile,  truck, 
tractor  or  stationary  engine.    They  will  more  than 
Poor  replace-      repay  their  cost  in  added  power  and  saving  in  gas 

/nen<  parts        gnd  Oil. 
can  ruin  a 

good  me-  Made  in  all  sizeo  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and 
chan.c^job.      ^ojgj  of  engine.    Dealers  everywhere  either  have 

McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  in  stock  or  can  get 

them  immediately  for  you, 

McQUAY^HORfliS 

PISTON  RINGS-  PISTONS-PINS  -  BEARINGS 

McQUAY-NORRlS  Mfg.  Co..  General  Offices,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 
Factories:  St.  Louis.  Indianapolis,  Connersville,  Ind.;  Toronto,  Canada 


HIVES 

SfirHon 


Save  Va  on  Standard  Hives 


Ward's  are  standard  hives,  made  of  clear  west- 
cm  pine,  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  no  knots.  Made 
especially  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  in  the  cotmtry.  All  parts 
accurately  machined  and  close-fitting.  Why  pay 
more?  Order  your  new  hives  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Catalogue  number  187M.S681  — 
tight  frame  hives — price  five  for  $10.95.  Shipping 
weight  130  pounds. 

We  can  start  you  in  Bee-keeping 

These  hives  arc  typica  1  of  Ward's  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 
— law-priced  but  standard,  serviceable  supplies  of  every 
kind.  We  sell  pure  bred  Italian  Bees  and  Ourms.  Send 
for  our  General  CataloRuc  No.  tOO  which  shows  our  com- 
plete line  of  hives,  sections,  foundation,  sn^'ikers,  honey 
extractors,  feeder*  —  in  fact,  cverythinp  JOT  ap^.nteur  or 
professional  bee  keepers.  Write  to  Dcpr 

Ward's  is  headquarters  fer  bee  keepers  ^applies. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  ®>  CO. 

Chicago        Kansas  City        St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.       Ft.  Worth       Oakland,  Cal, 


one  stoiii 
ei^t  frame 


FREE 

Write  for  General  C  atalocue 
sliowmR  all  standard  Sup- 
plies fo!  Bee  Keepers  at  low- 
est prices. 


BABY  CHICKS 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS  browm 

B'JFF 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

PRODUCED  FROM 

PUREBRED  STOCK. 

SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

ANSEL  W.  ROEISON 

IIKI'T.  O.   II!M!-»H   M  >KKK.T  ST. 
S:*X  rK.»N<  ISC<».  l  AI.IF. 
PACIFIC    COAST    OlST.    BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS^  

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Power  Lawnmowcr 

A  T'rmrtic»l.  Trnvn  Powtr  CnltivntoT  fur  , 
0«n1rt>iT».  8ubiirbRnit<?*,  TnirliM*, 
rUnwU.  Nur»rrTiuru.  Fruit  Orvwcim.  . 
AmericmnFarm  Machine  Co.  | 
3539  Unl.AT.B.E..Miaacapoll»,MinD. 


WATER! 

AnywKere..  Anytime ! 

  Easy  1  Quick  1  Safe!  Che«p I    "  "'*-* 

"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bona  wi  lis  liyhand.Sto  1  Cin.diam. 
up  <c  1110  feet  deep.  (Si  e  picture.) 
.'tallsFi'H  uscrsiu  4R  S'atcs.  I' .  S. 
uid  Uritish  Gov  it  used  Ibououidn. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells, poet  lnil€«,el«.,Tor 
olhers.  Fullyg\mraDt(*(d!  Quick  ^ 
delivery!  Wrile  st  oner. 


Fkl  AHS  FOR  NDITIY  NIBSEII 
All  tlyk    150  llliiilrallnns;  «•"<■'".',  ^^^"^  ~^^J,T**^ 


I  ar 

INL/ 


All  tlyk    150  llliiilrallnns;  «-f.fi  rl  £c,Ur,e  wli.l.r  rMfc 
and  copyo.  "The  Full  Kbb  niAr\.      Sjnd  2i 
LAND  POULTRY  JOURN  AJ-  OepL  i  i  UitlinigiBllt.  luj. 
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Making  More  Orchard  Money 
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To  aiivertisfl  our  hiclil.v  srade  far- 
tury  painta  we  are  making  a  special 
one-cent  effer  thla  weak  on  our  lead- 
er—OLD  IRONSIDES— a  heavy  lead, 
zinc  and  linseed  oil  paint  for  only 
JS.SS  a  ffallon.  For  each  gallon  you 
>rder  at  thl3  spocial  low  price  we 
will  furnish  rou  with  another  gallon 
for   onlj  cent.     Pay   only  $2.15 

r'>r  the  firjt  gallon,  one  cent  for  the 
next,  etc.  You  save  5:.84  cfh  every 
:>( hor  ffallon  you  order  and,  rt-niem- 
her,  your  mooey  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Wo  g1v«  a  written  euaxantee  for  five 
yara  with  every  order. 

Painters  like  OlS>  IRONSIDK  b«- 
(  ause  it  1»  so  ea^y  to  apply.  It  Is 
liurahle  In  the  extreme  and  posses.sea 
'haracter  and  decorative  eh  arm.  It» 
i-orrect  shades  and  artistic  tonei  are 
pleaaluff  to  the  eye.  The  captlvatinii[\ 
beauty  of  a  delicate  Cr'-am.  the  lus- 
troua  jTlow  of  a  velvety  White,  or 
'.he  distiDctive  sheeo  of  an  enohant- 
i[)S^  French  Qray  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Old  Ironside  is  unlike 
■*ny  paint  you  have  ever  used.  Made 
in  th ree  colors  only. 

You  may  never  again  have  the  op- 
portunity to  e<^t  patni  for  only  a 
penny  a  rallan.  so  take  advantage  of 
it  before  it  ia  too  la^te.  Send  in  your 
nr.i*»r  today  — NOW — while  you  think 
of  it.  £njoy  the  delightful  change 
iTi  appearanc  e  that  Kood  paint  mak«5, 
at  baJf  ordinary  ciwt. 


Not  Bold  throug'h  dealers, 
our  order  direct  to 


Mail 


UNITED  PAINT  COMPANY 

l><-|it.   7,   SZ3   l^w-«   StaU  Klil(., 
IxM  AD«ele»,  California. 


THIS  WEEK 

One  Cent  Sale! 


No  longer  causes  alarm 

WHEN  the  child  seems  croupf 
in  the  evening  apply  Vicks 
over  throat  and  chest  It  usually 
averts  a  night  attack.  If  croup  comes 
on  without  warning,  use  of  Vicks 
often  brings  relief  in  15  minutes — ■ 
eases  rough  breathing,  subdues  th« 
brassy  cough.  Vicks  is  ideal  for  all 
children's  cold  troubles  — it  avoids 
so  much  dosing.  Just  as  good  for 
grown-ups'  colds,  and  for  cuts,  burns 
bruises,  stings  and  skin  itchings 

Write  to  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  ""J  » 
Greensboro.  N.  C,  lor  m  tumt  tempte. 


VapoRub 

Ov£f>  17  Million  Jars  Used  YcARVt 


fljSr*      And  FREE  SUIT 

To  quiclcly  obtain  some  soci  agents  in 
terntory  where  we  are  not  repres».nt«d, 
we  off.T  one  maa  in  enrh  eommunity  the 
chaQce  to  obtain  our  finest  all  wool  $30.00 
suit  tree  and  95  to  S2S  daily  in  spare 
time  introducing  our  guaranteed  maae  to 
oriler  suits.  $13  and  up.  Speeial  ofTcr  ex- 
pires not  later  than  January  1st.  192.5  so 
if  interested  write  at  once  for  full  details. 
JuAt  ytjur  name  and  adiirvM  &n  a  poatcard 
'   tnys  prompt  reply. 

AMERICAN  WOOLCN  MILLS  CO. 
JCslabHulitd  ISU      Oapt.  io\^'  Chieas* 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


commercial  grower  Is  Interested  ala« 
In  quantity  or  tonnage. 

The  aocurnpany ipg  figures,  represent- 
ing the  judgment  of  competent  growers, 
will  serve  to  illustrate. 

The. figures  in  column  I  represent  the 
average  yields  where  the  fruit  is  grown 
under  varying  .soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions and  with  a  wide  variation  iii  the 
general  care  of  the  on.'hards.  They  do 
not  apply  to  the  best  land  for  any  given 
fruit,  but  rather  include  all  types  In 
which  fruit  is  now  planted.  In  every 
.sense  they  aj-e  averages  and  the  most 
successful  orchardist  will  doubtless 
express  surprise  that  they  are  so  low. 

The  point  to  b«  empha.sized.  there- 
fore, is  that  unless  one  is  producing  hia 
fruit  on  very  cheap  land  and  is  content 
with  a  bare  existence,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  an  average  fruit  grower.  In  most 
instances  the  yields  per  acre  are  not 
sufficient  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  If  this  be  true  with  the 
average  fruit  grower  of  the  State,  what 
is  the  fate  of  those  below  the  average? 
Surely  these  must  find  a  way  to  in- 
crease their  yields  or  seek  some  other 
line  of  activity. 

Column  II  might  be  said  to  represent 
the  minimum  production  with  which 
present  day  orchardists  should  feel  at 


will  set  fruit.  Unless  this  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  planting  two  or  more  in- 
ter-fertile varieties  blos.soming  at  the 
same  time,  and  unless  in-sects,  particu- 
larly bees,  are  present  and  clin>atic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  their  activities, 
a  satisfactory  crop  will  not  be  secured. 

Yields  in  many  sections  are  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  might  be  if  the 
trees  could  be  irrigated  during  the 
growing  season,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  The  trees  at 
this  time  are  evaporating  large  (luan- 
tlties  of  water  and  the  young  fruit — 
largely  composed  of  water — needs  a  lib- 
eral supply  to  increa.se  its  size.  To  many, 
water  is  the  limiting  factor  In  their  ef- 
forts to  produce  both  satisfactory  si/.e 
and  tonnage. 

In  other  cases,  the  limiting  factor  Is 
impioper  fruit  varieties.  Many  varT- 
•tles  of  fruit  possess  a  narrow  range  of 
adaptabiiily.  doing  wt-ll  and  producing 
large  yields  In  one  sccllon,  but  not  being 
adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  in 
another.  Others,  such  as  the  sugar 
prune  and  M^orpark  apricot,  seem  to 
have  rather  fixed  habits  of  producing 
light  or  irregular  crops. 

Fortunately  much  information  is  now 
available  on  variety  adaptations,  but 
many  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  still  in 
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III 

IV 

FRUIT 

.ireraca 

Yield 
Per  .\nr« 

A  Good  Yield 
Wileh  a 

Compont  Vfan 
.Mar  Hop<< 
to  Obtain 

Tialda  Not 

InfrenuenLUr 

Obtained 
Un.ler  (fou.1 
(^ircumslaoi-et 

Possible  B\it 
ILxlraonUnary 
Yields 

Plums  (crates)   ,  250 

.\pricots  (crates)  ....|  2.">0 

Apples   (boxes)   !  200 

Peaches  (20-lb.  bx3.)l  300 
Cherries  (tons)   |  1-25 

Prunes  (dried  tons)  |  1.25 
Almonds   (tons)    ....|  0.4 
Walnuts    (tons)   1  0.4 

450 

450 

500 

600 
2.5 
7.0 
2.5 

1  0.75 
0.75 

650 
650 
900 
800 

5.0 
10.0 

3.0 

1.0  - 

1.0 

850 

850      *  1 

1200 

1000  >, 

x.o  ' 

1  12.0 
1  5.0 
i  1.25 
1.S0 

all  satisfied,  while  the  most  successful 
growers,  represented  by  the  figures  in 
columns  III  or  IV,  secure  a  yield  of 
three  and  four  times  that  of  .the 
average. 

Every  grower  of  any  experience  Is 
familiar  with  the  principal  orchard 
practices  which  make  for  larger  yields 
and  he  may  endeavor  to  carry  out  his 
pruning,  cultivation  and  irrigation  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  The  differ- 
ent commonplace  orchard  practices, 
however,  are  far-reaching  in  their  ef- 
fects. 

The  tree,  carrying  on  all  the  lire 
functions  of  an  animal,  responds  to 
every  treatment  given  it.  It  1«  usu- 
ally a.ssumed  that  the  response  from 
cultivation  or  pruning  will  be  favorable, 
but  a  close  study  of  the  situation  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  man.  through  his 
efforts  to  make  growth  and  fruiting 
conditions  more  favorable,  actually  has 
caused  the  tree  to  re.spond  in  the  oppo- 
site way:  he  may  have  been  his  own 
worst  enemy.  Scientific  inve-stigation 
constantly  is  revealing  new  facts  having 
most  practical  application  to  the  intel- 
ligent orchardist.  . 

Other  factors  affecting  crop  yields, 
however,  may  have  been  overlooked. 
The  blossoms  of  most  deciduous  fruits 
require    cross    pollination    before  they 


evids-nce  and  the  sooner  a  given  district 
can  agree  on  a  few  of  the  most  success- 
ful commercial  varieties  and  correct 
their  former  errors,  the  more  profitable 
fruit  growing  will  become. 

Fundamentally  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  successful  tonnage  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  given  section  where  not  only 
climatic  but  also  soil  conditions  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
a  specific  fruit.  To  produce  twenty -foiir 
tones  of  peaches  to  the  acre.  California's 
record  last  year,  means  not  only  that 
the  grower  was  carefully  following  the 
best  known  methods  of  production,  but 
that  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
were  ideal  for  this  fnilt  as  well. 

Prunes  or  "  pears  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  doubtless  would  have 
returned  far  different  yields.  To  secure 
tonnage,  the  soil  must  be  right  and  an 
attempt"  to  grow  practically  any  of  the 
il.M-iduous  tree  fruits  on  shallow  hard- 
pan  soils  or  those  soaked  with  water 
■  luring  the  winter  and  dry  during  the 
summer  is  to  invite  many  difficulties, 
much  expense  and  perhaps  a  complete 
failure. 

(A  second  articU?  by  Professor  Allen, 
dealing  with  such  topics  as  "(^ost  of 
Production"  and  -Marketing."  will  be 
published  in  a  coming  issue.— Editor.) 


What  About  Surplus  of  Small  Oranges? 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 


T 


HERE    Is    hardly    any  question 
agitating  the  orange  grower  to- 
1  ,x         iinK  h  as  the  problem  of 
'■off  sizes.  While 
there   is  a  certain 
market     for  large 
and  small  oranges, 
the    principal  de- 
.    mand    is    for  me- 
i  dium -sized  fruit, 
\  and    an  excessive 
proportion  of  either 
large  or  small  sizes 
results    in    a  dis- 
count    in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount 
of  off  sizes  beyond 
that  aJlowed    in  a 
standard  car.  Some 
years      sizes  run 
large     and  prices 
OR.  J.  ELIOT  COlT     are    discounted  on 
;i.  count  of  too   many  "large-offs";  in 
other  years  trouble  is  made  by  "small- 
offs."  ,  ,  ., 

The  people  In  charge  of  marketing 
the  orajige  crop  would  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  tell  in  advance  how  sizes 
lire  going  to  run.  as  a  very  small  dlf- 
I'arence  in  the  diameter  of  cai'h  fruit 
may  make  a  variation  of  several  thou- 
sand cars  In  the  total  crop  and  neces- 
sitate changes  in  advertising  plan.s, 
which  should  be  known  months  in  ad- 
vance of  harvest. 

This  year  sizes  axe  running  very 
small,  especially  in  Valencias.  and  grow- 
t:.rs  are  much  concerned  as  to  the  caus« 
and  the  possibility  of  controlling  sizes 


more  effectively.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
sandy  soil  will  produce  larger  fruit 
than  adobe  soil.  Also  that  young  trees 
will  bear  Larger  sizes  than  old  trees, 
particularly  if  the  latter  are  crowded. 
But  this  year  sizes  are  running  small 
under  almost  all  conditions  and  many 
growers  are  attempting  to  force  more 
size  into  the  fruit  by  heavy  spring  ap- 
plications of  nitrate  fertilizers. 

Th»i  writer  has  made  observations 
on  the  setting  of  citrus  fruits  for  many 
years  and  has  come  to  the  belief  that 
the  weather  is  the  most  potent  factor 
having  to  do  with  size  in  oranges.  The 
average  orange  tree  will  bloom  from 
March  15  to  May  1,  but  this  blooming 
periiul  may  l>e  made  a  month  earlier  ry 
later  by  weather  conditions. 

Sf>metlmes  the  early  bloom  sets  the 
crop  and  in  other  seasons  it  is  the  late 
bloom  that  makes  fnilt.  In  ISL'J  we 
had  unusually  good  weather  through- 
out the  blooming  period  and  a  very  light 
June  drop  The  result  was  that  fruit 
set  all  during  the  blossoiti  season  and 
the  crop  consisted  of  the  largest  touil 
number  of  oranges  we  have  had  in 
many  years. 

Some  Valencia  growers  were  in  favor 
of  thinnlni  the  fruit  this  year,  but  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact 
that  packing  associations  do  not  pool 
according  to  size  and  any  grower  who 
thinned  his  fruit  would  b«  reducing  his 
crop  for  the  benefit  of  neighbors  who 
did  not  thin. 

The  most  important  factor  in  sizes  ia 


the  fall   weather.     Dry     north  wl 
check  fruit  growth,  while  early  soakin 
rains  Increase  sizea.    While  fall  Irriga- 
tion Is  important.  It  does  not  fully  tdk* 
the  place  of  rain. 

This  season  Valencias  stopped  grow» 
ing  about  October  1.  on  account  of  th* 
large  number  on  the  ti4es  and  lai-k  of 
early  rain.  Instead  of  good  rainM  In 
November  and  December,  we  had  tn  ii  e 
and  more  dry  wind,  while  the  sUini;  of 
the  fruit  was  kept  at  a  standstill.  .Now 
that  the  Valencias  are  fully  colored  ws 
cannot  hope  for  normal  sizes,  although 
good  rains  at  any  time  will  incre.ia* 
sizes  to  a  certain  extejit. 

Heavy  winter  applications  of  nitrates 
will  do  much  to  increase  the  vigor  oC 
bloom  and  increa.se  the  setting  for 
next  year,  but  such  fertilization  cannot 
be  expected  to  Increase  the  size  of  fruit 
already  stunted  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  dry  north  wind. 

In  my  judgment  the  «lze  of  oranges 
Is  dependent  on  the  weather  and  is 
largely  beyond  the  c.ontrol  of  th« 
grower.  Of  course,  it  behooves  every- 
one to  keep  his  grove  in  such  good  phy- 
sical condition  that  it  Is.  less  affected 
by  adverse  weather^  yet  I  know  of  some 
very  well  fertilized  and  cared  for  grovel 
which  are  today  loaded  down  with  very 
small  fruit. 

Citrus  Mistakes 

THK  navel  orange  crop  of  ia2J 
ill  Tulare  County  was  the  fin- 
est ever  grown  In  this  district. 
It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  few 
poor  orchards  and  discover  the  lans* 
of  their  failure. 

i>nv  orchard  has  been  a  big  money 
maki  r  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  f ne 
shape  and  cai  ried  a  big  crop  this  s  i- 
son. 

In  the  f.enter  there  Is  one  bi  •  k 
where  the  tn  es  xhow  lots  of  y.-ilow 
leaves  and  the  <.rop  was  rather  ..^li  Tt. 

The  superintendent  claims  he  n  iva 
this  blr»ok  e.xactly  the  same  care  is 
the  rest  of  the  place,  wiih  one  exc  •  p- 
tion.  The  owner  was  short  of  lui  is 
and  decided  ntit  to  fertilize  this  l>|...  li 
the  past  year. 

The  superintendent  of  another  m- 
profitiible  block  of  trees  was  notr  —d 
not  to  spend  a  cent  on  it  that  did  lot 
have  to  be  .-ipent.  I..a«t  spring  ii  ■  is 
given  "a  lick  and  a  promise."  n  ih 
no  cultivation  whatever  during  ha 
Slimmer  and  only  an  occ.ision;i  I  ir- 
rigation. 

The  trees  were  all  upset  with  lua 
treatment  and  mistook  fall  for  spr  ig 
and  bloomed  In  November.  The  i 
of  the  trees  had  fine  color,  plenty  of 
new  growth  and  a  crop  of  fruit  ihat 
promised  good  dividends. 

\  certain  small  grove,  an  rich, 
tile  soil,  cared  for  by  the  owner,  i  is 
been  one  of  the  big-  producers  of  'he 
district  and  the  crop  the  past  se  i  d 
was  perhaps  an  average  one  for  '  I 
district.  However,  it  was  the  poon-at 
for  several  years  on  those  trees,  when 
it  should  have  been  a  record-breM ker, 
judged  by  previous  performances.  rh« 
trees  also  show  too  much  dead   « ood. 

The  owner  thinks  perhaps  scale  w:ia 
to  blame,  but  the  horticultural  inspec- 
tor pointed  out  this  place  as  one  w  li.-re 
an  exceptionally  fine  job  of  spriymg 
was  done.  The  fault  seems  to  M  i  v 
been  in  the  tillage. 

For  several  years  the  ranch  has  lie«ii 
run  with  a  sin  ill  tractor.    A  disc  li  ir 
row  was  used  for  most  of  the  culii  i 
tion.    furrows    being    made    with  ilil 
fashioned    f urrowing-oul   shovels   oti  « 
cultivator.     Some  cultivation  was  .Ions 
with    a    light    cultivator    that  worked 
about  as  deep  as  the  disc. 

This  combination  would  be  nanl  to 
beat  for  packing  the  .soil,  and  If  th.-re 
is  anything  .in  orange  tree  caiinot 
stand  it  is  a  packed  soil.  If  he 
owner  had  a  big  place  he  would  proU 
ably  get  deep  tillage  tools,  but  to  <et 
them  for  such  a  small  acreage  sei-nis 
an  unwarranted  expense.  With  tliingg 
as  they  are.  the  owner  is  wishing  he 
had  a  team  of  horses  instead  of  a 
tractor.  Tll.AKE  FARMER 


Avocados,  Sycamores 

WP.  H  E11)KW.\I-D.  Fresno  I'.iun 
a  ty.  inquires  about  avocados  and 
fertilizing  syamore  trees. 
When  planting  syoaniore  trees  it  U 
not  nece.ssary  to  use  any  kind  of  ma<i» 
nure  or  fertilizer  in  the  holes.  If  th« 
soil  is  very  poor  and  you  want  to  push 
the  trees,  dig  in  some  good  manure 
around  the  trees  after  they  are  plant. «d. 
but  do  not  put  any  in  the  hoi. 

For     inforin.ation  atxiut 
write   to   the   Agricultural  ■^■ 
Station  at   Berkeley   and   n.sk    lor  rr«« 
bulletin   No.  .tS-i.     I   sugg-st   that  onl,'" 
a    few    varitvties   will    endure    the  li 
heat   at   tYesno.     You   slioul.l  try 
Tiger    and    Meifcola    and    irlve  ih 
soma     protection     by     wrappins  t1 
trunks,  for  the  first  few  j 
COIT. 
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Dairy  Farming  Inside  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 


AIRT  farming  witfiin  the 
boundaries  of  a  big  city  is 
an  interesting'  anomaly,  the 
explanation  of  which  throws 
light  upon  other  agricultural 
problems.  The  urban  milk 
producer  occupies  land  which 

 ^  in  some  cases  has  a  market 

value  for  residence  purposes 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  per 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


hired  help  is  apt  to  be  lured  to 
or  factory,  where  wages  are  long 


Clocca,  however,  is  not  ■  worrying 
about  pressure  from  and  competition 
with  the  city.  He  is  content  to  sit 
tight  and  make  money,  both  by  pro- 
ducing milk  and  watching  his  land  in- 
crease in  value.  Hundred-dollar-per- 
acre  Jumps  in  price  are  not  unusual 
where  values  are  measured  in  thou- 
sands. 

"The  worst  thing  about  moving  far- 
ther out  is  the  loss  of  equipment."  ex- 


and  16  feet  in  diameter.  It  holds  300 
tons  of  com  silage,  which  is  grown 
on  15  acres.  All  manure  is  carefully 
returned  to  the  soil. 

In  addition  ^to  silage,  Ciocca's  cows 
are  fed  plenty  of  good  alfalfa  bay. 
com,  oats,  barley,  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal.  This  fine  feed,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  only  cows  of  heavy  produc- 
ing strains  are  kept,  accounts  for  the 
large  flow  of  high  testing  milk  which 


seven  times,  the  annual  yield  averag- 
ing 10  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  An  elec- 
tric pumping  plant  sometimes  is  used 
to  supply  irrigation  water,  but  the  cost 
is  about  the  same  as  taking  water 
from  the  city  aqueduct. 

Two  good  horses  perform  the  team 
work.  A  stable  26x28  feet  is  being 
built  for  them.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  building  paper,  10  rolls  of  which 
cost  J30.  This  covering  is  gruaranteed 
to  last  20  years  and  is  preferred  be- 
cause   San    Fernando    Valley  winds 


;ind  hours  short,  Furtherm^,  the 
'iulet  country  seems  a  lonely,  hum- 
drum place  compared  to  the  city,  with 
its  white  lights  and  exciting  life. 

Why  doesn't  the  dairyman  sell  his 
farm  and  buy  cheaper  land  farther  out. 
where  labor  conditions  are  more  sat- 
isfactory and  overhead  expenses  can 
more  easily  be  kept  under  foot? 

In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  these 


The  300-ton  silo  at  the  right  is  constructed  of  concrete 
blocks,  which  makes  it  easy  to  take  apart  and  move  to 
a  new  location,  anticipating  the  time  when  the  pres- 
sure of  population  forces  the  owner  onto  cheaper  land. 


iiave  the  unpleasant  habit  of  loosen- 
ing shingles. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  get  and 
keep  men  to  milk  your  cows?" 

"That's  easy,"  Clocca  replied.  "Pay 
men  good  wages  and  feed  them  well. 
I  pay  two  Italians  SlOO  a  month  for 
milking  30  cows  each  and  doing  some 
other  work." 

Ciocca  came  from  northern  Italy  1? 


Mrs.  Ciocba,  who  was 
edxicated  in  domestic 
'science  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Manual  Arts 
High  School,  and  who 
tikes  farm  life. 


These  sleek  HoLstein  cows  show  both  good  breed- 
ing and  good  feeding,  which  accounts  for  their 
heavy  milk  production.    The  pumping  plant  is 
irrigation  "insurance."^ 


und  other  questions,  one  of  the  editors 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  recenUy 
Visited  the  farm  of  E.  Clocca.  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  dairyman.  Most  of  this 
valley  la  a  part  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
celes,  inclusion  in  the  municipality 
having  been  effected  in  order  to  make 
available  to  farmers  the  water  which 
the  city  pipes  across  the  valley  from 
great  aqueduct  system. 
Ithin  the  past  two  year's  the  pres- 
of  population  has  caused  the  sub- 
ion,  for  residence  purposes,  of 
>nda  of  acres  of  fine  farming 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  por- 
of  the  valley.  An  interurban 
Ic  line  crosses  the  valley  from 
to  west,  while  three  paved  boule- 
■  divide  Its  47.000  irrigated  acres 
and  south  and  an  equal  number 
and  west. 

addition  to  these  excellent  trans- 
tion  facilities,  gas  and  electricity 
available.  Just  over  the  Santa 
Monica  ~  hills,  two  miles  distant,  lies 
the  famous  Hollywood  district  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Small  wonder  that  enterprising  real 
estate  dealers  are  planning  to  cover 
the  fertile  fields  of  San  Fernando  with 
houses  and  city  streets.  Already  two 
of  the  largest  dairies  of  the  valley,  on 
Ventura  boulevard,  have  been  dis- 
mantled and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
(imp  when  others  must  go. 


When  this  enterprising 
young  dairyman  began 
operations  he  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  went  to 
work — and  hadn't  ta- 
ken a  vacation  since! 


plains  Clocca.  "Of  course.  California 
dairymen  don't  have  to  build  expensive 
bams  as  do  those  in  colder  regions, 
but  we  can't  very  well  get  along  with- 
out silos,  which  run  into  money.  My 
silo  is  made  of  cement  blocks,  which 
are  fitted  torether  without  plaster 
and  can  be  moved  easily  to  cheaper 
land. 

The  silo  in  question  Is  fiO  feet  high 


pours  in  a  steady  stream  from  this 
ranch.  * 

One  hundred  thirty-five  cows  are 
maintained  on  20  acres.  Forty  acres 
of  alfalfa  land  across  the  road  is 
rented  and  large  quantities  of  alfalfa 
hay  purchased.  The  cost  is  from  $10 
to  $12  per  ton,  in  the  field. 

Meadows  are  irrigated  five  times  a 
year  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  acre  and  cut 


years  ago,  at  which  time  he  was  22 
years  of  age.  After  working  for  wages 
on  a  dairy  farm  one  year  he  rented 
for  five  years  a  dairy  farm  between 
Whittier  and  E\  Monte.  Then  he  spent 
a  year  in  the  city,  where  he  met  and 
married  a  domestic  science  grraduate 
of  the  Manual  Arts  high  school. 
.  The  Ciocca  dairy  produces  "Grade 
A"  milk,  which  is  bottled  and  sold  at 
the  ranch  for  10  cents  a  quart.  This 
is  considered  a  very- satisfactory  price, 
as  a  good  cow  produces  24  quarts  a 
day. 

Inspectors  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Health 
Department  occasionally  inspect 
Ciocca's  ranch,  but  find  little  to  criti- 
cise, the  cows  being  clean  and  healthy 
and  the  bottling  plant  sanitary,  put- 
terfat  tests  of  individual  cows  are 
considered  unnecessary,  partly  because 
the  richness  of  milk  varies  from  year 
to  year  and  a  cow  that  was  culled 
out  might,  if  retained,  prove  a  profit- 
able producer.  A  good  dairyman. 
Clocca  believes,  can  Judge  pretty  ac- 
curately from  the  volume  and  appear- 
ance of  the  milk  flow  whether  or  not 
a  cow  is  profitable. 

[Editor's  note — Many  producers  and 
most  authoritio.s  will  take  issue  with 
Ciocca   on    thin  point.J 


Cand  FARM 


He  Sells  Imperial  Grapefruit  Direct  by  Mail 


O  PICK  a  pomelo  from  the  tree 
and  eat  it  like  .in  orange  with- 
out suBar  would  produce  a 
preliminary  pucker,  followed 
by  a  sour  grimace,  on  the  part 
of  almost  any  grapefruit  con- 
noisseur familiar  with  the  av- 
erage California  product. 
Not  so  with  the  Imperial 
Valley  fruit,  however!  Large,  juicy,  and 
unbelievably  sweet,  the  grapefruit  grown 
in  California's  farthest  south  county, 
has,  by  sheer  quality,  attained  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  popularity. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  various  degrees 
of  goodness,  depending  largely  upon  the 
bkill  of  the  grower.  And  few  have 
achieved  the  enviable  reputation  enjoyed 
by  Emil  Steiner.     whose    ranch  near 


Luscious  Product  Pleases  Buyers 

A FEW  samples  sent  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
five  years  ago  represented  the  beginning  of  Emil 
Steiner's  remarkable  grapefruit  marketing  venture. 
During  the  past  season  more  than  600  boxes  of  the  fa- 
mous fruit  were  expressed  to  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  on  orders  received  by  mail.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  salesman,  and  the  business  is  growing  ps  fast 
as  young  trees  come  into  bearing.  In  short,  the  middle- 
man hasn't  a  "look-in." — Editor. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


f 


i 


Assistant  Farm  Adviser  Ellis. 
Corn  stalks,  arrow  weeds  or  tules 
are  tied  about  the  trunks  and  lower 
foliage  and  wired  or  tied  about  a 
staJce,  which  is  driven  close  to  the 
tree  to  prevent  possible  wind  dam- 
age. Preferably  three  ties  are  made: 
one  near  the  head,  one  at  the  mid- 
dle and  one  near  the  ground.  This 
covering  is  left  on  from  November 
until  March. 

Usually  protection  is  provided  the 
first  two  winters.  On  account  of 
heavy  frosts  during  the  past  sea- 
son, it  is  estimated  serious  damage 
to  1000  acres  of  young  orchards  in 
the  valley  was  avoided  by  this 
method,  and  Ellis'  work,  therefore, 
has  been  highly  commended.  More 
than  125  growers  were  reached  in  a 
series  of  seven  meetings  held  last 
fall  Steiner  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  the  plan. 


Emit  Steiner  is  shovm  here 
just   "holding   his  own." 
Four  samples  make  a  good 
armful! 


more  growth  the  first  10  years  if  not 
crowded,"  Steiner  points  out. 

He  has  experimented  some  in  Inter- 
cropping young  orchards,  achieving  good 
success  with  alfalfa,  wh'ch  can  be 
planted  in  comparatively  narrow  strips 
and  handled  without  Injury  to  the  trees. 
Then,  when  it  is  plowed  under  ajter  two 
or  three  years,  the  soil  is  benefited. 

Marsh  Seedless  trees  (Steiner's  are 
of  this  variety)  produce  a  fair  crop  in 
the  third  year  in  Imperial  Valley,  and 
trees  not  yet  two  years  from  planting 
often  bear  10  to  30  fruits.  Ellis  esti- 
mates the  county  now  has  only  at>out 
300  acres  In  bearing,  but  has  planted 
approximately  1500  acres  more. 

"We  estimate  we  shall  have  75  cars 
this  season,  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  26  cars  over  the  1922-23  sea- 
son." Ellis  points  out.  "and  we  may  now 
look  for  a  steady  increase  from  year  to 
year.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  we 
must  develop  new  markets  and  all  get 
together  on  some  definite  advertising 
and  marketing  program.  The  principal 
growers  believe  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  heavier  production  If  it  is  antici- 
pated in  advance." 

At  present  the  bulk  of  the  valley  crop 
is  marketed  under  two  brands:  the 
"Barbara  Worth,"  handled  through  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  and 
the  "Valley  Queen,"  which  is  distributed 
by  the  Imperial  Valley  Citrus  Asaacla- 
tion.  A  few  growers,  including  Steiner, 
market  independently. 


the  prospective  orchardist  must  spend 
from  $10  to  $.30  ((or  more  If  the  land  la 
very  rough)  for  leveling.  The  trees,  at 
present  prices,  will  cost  $100  an  acre, 
and  digging  the  holes  and  planting  will 
add  another  $5  at  least. 

Ellis  recommends  the  planting  of  al- 
falfa, not  only  for  the  possible  cash  re- 
turns from  four  or  five  cuttings  of  hay 
the  first  and  second  seasons,  but  also 
because  It  tends  to  hold  down  the  tem- 
perature and  reduce  evaporation. 

The  second  year  It  Is  considered  ad- 
visable to  plow  two  or  three  furrows 
from  either  side  of  the  alfalfa  strip,  to 
facilitate  proper  care  of  the  trees. 

ALFALFA  PLANTED  FIRST 

One  good  method  In  planting  new  land 
Is  to  sow  the  alfalfa  in  the  fall  and  set 
the  trees  in  the  spring.  A  six-foot  strip 
may  be  plowed  for  each  row. 

Inter-crops  of  various  kinds  have  been 
grown  with  success  In  the  valley.  A 
number  of  orchardists  have  made 
money  with  garden  peas.  One  producer 
cashed  in  on  his  crop  of  peas  at  the 
rate  of  $25  a  day  for  a  time,  reaching 
a  16-cent  market.  When  the  market 
declined  and  frost  interfered,  however, 
he  simply  allowed  the  vines  to  make 
heavy  tops  and  plowed  them  under  as 
a  cover  crop.  These  peas  were  planted 
in  October  and  were  ready  for  market 
in  January. 

Grapefruit  appears  to  offer  more  at- 
tractive opportunities  than  any  other 
special  industry  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
Many  who  have  observed  the  develop- 
ment of  this  district  for  the  past  ten 
years  believe  it  will  consist  eventually 
of  just  such  farms  as  Steiner's.  de- 
voted to  intensive  production  of  the 
specialties  to  which  the  soil  and  climate 
are  best  adapted. 

In  addition  to  his  orchards,  Steiner 
has  nearly  35  acres  of  grapes.  Thomp- 
sons-and  Malagas,  which — reaching  the 
June  and  July  table  market — have  yield- 
ed $220  per  acre  gross  in  the  most  un- 
satisfactory year,  when  growers  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  lost  money. 

An  apricot  orchard,  consisting  of 
Newcastles  and  Blenheims,  on  Steiner's 
place  Is  being  (Continued  an  Page  9) 


Brawley  is  one  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped fruit  farms  in  the  Valley. 

Care  in  selecting  nursery  stock,  pro- 
lection  of  young  trf'es.  heavy  manuring, 
intelligent  irrigation  and  careful  packing 
and  grading  of  the  fruit — the.se,  in  a 
nutshell,  are  the  outstanding  factors  In 
Steiner's  success  as  a  producer.  His 
marketing  methods,  however,  are  most 
interesting. 

DEVELOPS  SPECIAL  TRADE 

Steiner  caters  particularly  to  the 
Christmas  trade.  He  packs  not  only 
regular  boxes,  contalniug  64  select  spec- 
imens, but  also  half  boxes  and  quarters. 
Shipped  to  New  York  and  other  East- 
ern points,  Steiner's  Imperial  Valley 
fruit  has  found  favor  over  Florida's 
best. 

One  Los  Angeles  customer  ordered 
more  than  $125  worth,  to  t>e  sent  to  a 
long  list  of  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
East  as  Christmas  gifts.  Most  of  Stei- 
ner's customers  place  their  orders  by 
mall  and  are  billed  after  shipment  Is 
made,  yet  credit  losses  are  unknown. 
No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  dealing  principally  with  responsible 
people.  He  also  sells  to  hotels  and  other 
consumers  in  larger  quantities.  "I 
make  sure  every  box  that  goes  out  is 
absolutely  right,"  he  points  out.  "Most 
of  my  new  customers  are  obtained  by 
personal  recommendation  from  old 
ones." 

Prices  have  averaged  from  $4.50  to  $3 
a  box  for  the  entire  crop,  and  an  aver- 
age yield  Is  five  packed  boxes  or  more 
to  the  tree.  Steiner  has  six  acres,  or 
480  trees  8  or  9  years  of  age,  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  more  than  25  acres  in  young 
trees,  or  to  be  planted. 

This  grower  is  raising  his  own  nursery 
stock,  budded  from  two  selected  trees 
in  his  own  orchard.  The  young  trees  are 
protected  In  winter  by  a  method  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  valley.  Inaugurated  by 


The  fruit  is  careftdly 
wrapped  and  packed.  Quar- 
ter and  half  boxes,  as  weli 
as  full  size  containers,  are 
sold. 


This  grower's  success  in  producing 
consistently  high  yields  of  quality  fruit 
is  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  liberal  application  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure during  the  dormant  season.  Deep 
ditches  are  plowed  a  short  distance  from 
the  rows  and  the  manure  covered 
therein,  care  being  taken  to  get  It  be- 
low  the  depth  reached  by  cultivating 
implements.  Manuring  is  done  on  one 
side  of  each  row  in  alternate  years. 

That  the  hungry  trees  make  good  use 
of  the  plant  food  thus  provided  Is  Indi- 
cated by  digging  into  the  trenches, 
where  a  mass  of  feeder  roots  may  be 
found. 

"PLENTY  OF  WATER." 

Sufficient  Irrigating  water,  applied  at 
the  right  time  as  Indicated  by  soil  con- 
dition, is  regarded  by  the  Brawley 
grapefruit  specialist  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  considerations.  "Don't  wait 
until  the  trees  show  the  need  of  water; 
then  it  may  be  too  late.  Bore  holes  iind 
watch  your  soil."  warns  Steiner. 
Weekly  irrigation  with  small  streams, 
flowing  slowly,  is  recommended  during 
the  summer.  On  account  of  the  silt 
carried  by  the  Colorado  river  water  used 
in  the  Valley,  a  heavy  flow  Is  deemed 
Inadvisable. 

The  older  orchard  Is  set  20x24  feet, 
but  this  is  too  crowded  for  best  results. 
In  the  owner's  estimation.  He  now  rec- 
ommends planting  30x28  or  at  the  very 
least,  28x28.    "The  trees  will  make  much 


"If  all  the  growers  will  get  to- 
gether in  one  organization  and  open 
up  new  markets  by  making  up  cars 
to  be  shipped  to  different  points,  I 
will  be  with  them,"  he  explained. 
"I  think  we  should  send  a  car  to 
each  of  several  selected  cities  and 
have  a  representative  there  to  put 
an  a  sales  and  advertising  campaign. 
In  fact,  I  shipped  one  car  East  on 
my  own  accord,  with  very  good  re- 
sults." 

ANTS  SERIOUS  PEST 
Spraying  and  fumigation  are  un- 
known to  Imperial  Valley  grapefruit 
growers.  One  serious  pest,  how- 
ever, is  the  "fire  ant,"  a  small  red 
Insect  which  attacks  the  young  trees 
during  the  summer  months.  Irriga- 
tion causes  a  heavy  flow  of  sap 
which  at  night  frequently  oozes 
through  the  bark,  attracting  the 
ants.  In  eating  the  sap  they  fre- 
quently injure  the  bark.  Yucca 
shields  are  said  to  protect  the  ants 
as  well  as  the  trees:  therefore,  fre- 
quent inspection  and  whitewashing 
are  recommended. 

It  will  be  seen  that  getting  a  new 
orchard  established  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  not  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  essential  that 
the  trees  be  well  started  before  the 
summer  heat  becomes  severe. 

One  great  advantage  is  the  com- 
partively  low  price  of  raw  land. 
Starting  with  acreage  at.  say  $2S0. 


All  young  trees  were  protect- 
ed during  the  winter,  as 
shovon  above.  Hand  indicate* 
wire  "tie"  around  cornstalks. 
Note  heavy  stake. 
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What  Conditions  Are  Best  for  the  Cow  on  Test? 


I  HE  old  saying  credited  to 
Darwin,  "The  eye  of  the 
master  fattens  his  cattle,"  Is 
a  wise  one.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  cut-and-dried  sys- 
tem of  feeding  dairy  cows; 
each  is  a  law  unto  herself. 
I  There  are  almost,  as  many 
systems  of  'feeding  test  cows 
as  tiiere  are  airetakers.  Not  only  mnst 
heavy  production  be  considered,  but 
also  economy  and  the  health  of  the 
animals, 

Certain»definlf e  rules,  however,  have 
been  developed  by  investigators  in  ani- 
mal nutrition,  and  in  a  later  article 
the  writer  will  discuss  the  feeding 
problem  in  some  detail.  But  feeding 
is  not  the  only  important  considera- 
tion in  handling  test  cows.  The  other 
factors,  as  well  as  this  one,  pall  for  th6 
application  of  common  sense. 

To  some  observers  only  sMghtly  ac- 
quainted with  testing  work,  the  mak- 
ing of  phenomenal  records  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  use  of  a  secret  grain 
mixture  or  a  drug  for  stimulating  pro- 
duction, or  to  ."something  equaJly  mys- 
terious. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to^arn 
from  experi<?nce  and-  otiaervation.  how- 
ever, these  things  really  have  very  lit- 
tle if  anything  to  do  with  the  outstand- 
ing records.  Those  who  will  not  an- 
swer the  summons  of  an  alarm  clock 
regularly  three  or  four  times  a  day 
and  make  the  cows  comfortable  at  all 
times  never  will  attain  the  greatest 
success  at  the  game,  but  those  who  do 
this  will  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  work.  • 


By  G.  M.  DRUMM 

Dairy  Department,  University  of  Califorrtia,  Dnvis 


Giving  the  Cow  a  ^^Look  In^^ 

p  RANTING  that  the  "board- 
^  er"  cow  is  a  parasite  and 
should    be    eliminated,    it  is 
equally  important  that  the  big 
producer  be  given  due  credit 
for  her  performance.  Official 
testing    eliminates    all  doubt, 
but  like  other  agricultural  op- 
erations, it  may  be  done  either  correctly 
or  incorrectly.  Cow  testing  has  both  its 
uses  and  abuses.    Mr.  Drumm's  article 
should  help  to  clear  up  doubt  and  mis- 
understanding.— The  Editor. 


part  of  the  year.  Hut  cows  iieing 
forced  at  their  maximum  production 
cannot;  spare  the  energy  or  capacity 
for  very  many  hours  of  pasture  eacii 
day;  about  two  or  three  hours  seems  to 
be  enough.  The  amount  of  exercise 
obtained  in  that  length  of  time  ta 
stitriulating  to  production. 

Although     good     records  have  lietja 


As  in  feeding,  it  is  difficult  to  toy 
down  any  definite  set  of  rules  that 
will  apply  to  every  animal,  but  we 
should  all  recognize  the  same  basic 
rules  of  nutrition  and  care.  • 

It  has  been  quite  a  common  practice 
to  keep  test  cows  in  individual,  well- 
bedded  box  stalls,  allowing  each  the 
run  of  a  small  pen  or  turning  them 
all  together  in  a  larger  lot  for  exercise. 
This  la  an  excellent  way  to  keep  them 
comfortable  and  quiet  and  to  get  the 


Such  equipment  as  this,  while  ve 
ordinary 


ry  desirable,  is  not  necessary  for 
testing. 


highest  production,  but  it  is  quite  ex- 
pensive, due  to  the  barn  space,  bed- 
ding and  labor  required. 

At  the  present  time  if  is  necessarj'  to 
cut  corners  whenever  possible  in  order 
to  make  the  business  pay.  With  straw 
at  the  present  price,  it  costs  about  a 
dollar  a  day  to  bed  down  a  string  of 
six  to  eight  cows  in  box  stalls.  An 
attendant  milking  four  times  a  day  can 
care  for  about  two  additional  animals 
if  they  are  handled  in  stanchions 
rather  than  in  pens.  These  items 
amount  to-consid('ral>le  during  the  year. 

At  the  I'niversity  Farm  at  Davis  the 
test  animals  were  removed  from  the 
box  stalls  and  milked  in  the  stanchions 
of  the  regular  milking  barn.  They  are 
fed  giain.  beet  pulp,  green  feed  and  silage 
while  being  milked  and  then  turned 
under  a  shelter  shed,  where  a  manger 
is  kept  for  the  alfalfa  hay.  The  pro- 
duction has  remained  quite  uniform 
under  the  two  methods  of  hanclling. 
The  added  advantage  also  is  obtained 
of  being  able  to  wash  the  udders  more 
easily  and  to  obtain  milk  with  low 
bacteria  count. 

Although  pasture  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  any  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  the  test  cow's  ration,  a  mod- 
erate amount  is  very  desirable  for 
maintaining  good  health.  There  is 
something  about  pasture  —  perhaps 
mainly  due  to  the  vltamines  that  aid 
In  the  assimilation  of  mineral  matter 
— wRich  makes  it  of  very  great  assist- 
ance in  the  maintenance  of  good 
health.  "Shy  breeders"  are  not  so 
common    In    herds    that    are  pastured 


made  by  cows  freshening  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  the  time  of  calving  has  consid- 
erable to  do  with  the  record.  Tho 
United  .States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture examined  a  large  numl)er  of 
cow-testing  association  records  to 
learn  the  effect  of  season  on  prodl^c- 
tion.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  results: 


FROM  11,130  INDIVIDUAL  12- 
MONTHS  RECORDS 

Season  of  Pounds  of  Pounds  of 
freshening,     butterfat.  milk. 

Spring    2:!6  5775 

Summer    ....      2X4    •  5863 

Autumn    267  6591 

Winter    254  fi338 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  that 
the    tests    started    in    the  autumn 
were  over  12  per  cent  greater  than 
those  beginning  in  the  summur. 


Although  it  would  not  be  best  to 
leave  animals  open  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  in  order  to  have 
them  calve  in  the  fall,  often  a  littfe 
m.anipulation  of  the  time  can  be  matle 
to  advantage,  especially  with  first  calf 
heifers. 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  cows  in  calf 
if  they  are  not  kept  open  for  mora 
than  three  or  four  months  and  then  if 
they  do  not  conceive  they  must  be  run 
for  a  365-day  test,  which  is  probably 
Jost  as  well.    (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Suggestions  for  Increasing  This  Year's  Fruit  Profits 


1. 

I 


(Editor's  Note — The  followlnK  l.s  the  sec- 
ond SLrtlile  on  this  sub.iect  liy  I'rof.  Allen, 
the  first  lULVinK  appearcl  In  thf  .March  IH 
IffHoe. ) 

THE  possible  net  returns  of  qual- 
ity fruit  multiplied  by  quantity 
production  depend  not  entirely 
upon  a  high  -sale  price,  but  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

War  prices  for  fruit  no  longer  exist, 
and  while  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  per- 
haps exi)ected,  that  some  outlets  for 
California  fruit  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory during  the  coming  year  than  the 
past  season,  high  prices  are  not  an- 
ticipated. The  grower,  therefore,  who 
stands  to  make  money  in  the*  immedi- 
ate future,  is  he  who  can  froduce  a 
high  quality  crop  at  the  least  cost. 

I>espite  the  "fact  that  the  lErrowcr 
ma.v  contend  the  price  which  he  re- 
ceives for  his  fruit  should  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  production,  actual  experi- 
ence shows  that  prices  for  sui  h  a 
commodity  as  fruit  are  fixed  largely 
by  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  endeavor  to  list  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production, 
but  only  to  mention  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion a  few  of  the  larger  Influencing 
factors.  First  of  all  should  come  the 
price  of  land  and  the  tonnage  it  will 
produce.  Good  orchard  land  com- 
mands a  higher  price  per  acre  than 
grain  land.  This  is  only  just  and 
aquitable  as  the  irup  fi'oni  an  acre  of 
orchard  Is  worth  more,  or  should  be 
worth  more,  than  the  crop  froui  an 
!. '  I.    ■!•  voted  to  barley  or  wheo* 


Cost  of  Production  in  Relation  to  Profits — The  Mar- 
keting Situation  Reviewed  and  Analyzed 
By  F  W.  ALLEN 

Assistant  Fio feasor  of  Pomology,  University  of  California 


There  is,  however,  a  limit  in  price  of 
orchard  lands  beyond  which  on^  can- 
not safely  go.  The  limit  may  be  $1000 
per  acre;  it  may  be  JL'OO  per  acre. 
Aside  from  one's  personal  choice  of  lo- 
cation and  social  advantages  this  will 
depend  upon  what  the  land  will  pro- 
duce. The  $1000  an  acre  land  may  be 
relatively  cheap,  but  it  must  produce 
a  much  greater  tonnage  per  acre  in 
order  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  $200 
land. 

Unless  yields  are  high,  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  the  investment  will  bring  the 
cost  of  production  beyond  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  for  the  crop, 
('(mversely  one  having  an  orchard  on 
land  purchased  al  a  low  figure  can 
well  afford  to  sacrifice  something  in 
the  way  of  yields,  but  every  additional 
box  of  fruit  harvested  reduces  the 
unit  cost  and  swells  the  net  profits. 

The  B«neral  character  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  soil  are  factors  r)f  no 
small  importance.  Hetivy  soils,  es- 
pecially those  requiring  subsoiling 
for  successful  tree  growth,  are  more 
expensive  to  handle  than  a  friable, 
sandy  loam.  Likewise  cultivation, 
irrigation,  spraying  and  harvesting  are 
all  more  costly  on  hilly  land  than 
where  the  surface  is  level  or  gently 
undulating.  This  increase  in  coat  mu«t 


be  apportioned  and  added  to  the  cost 
of  each  box  of  fruit  produced. 

Is  the  size  of  the  orchard  of  any 
consequence  in  determining  ■cost  of 
produtttion'.'  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  it  is;  not  only  that  fruit  may  be 
liroduced  at  less  cost  in  very  large 
orchards  where  modern  tools  are  used 
and  the  work  usually  well  systema- 
tized, but  that  there  are  also  eco- 
nomical acreages  which  one  or  two 
men  can  handle  most  successfully. 

A  one-man  orchard  should  be  large 
enough  to  require  the  grower's  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  During 
certain  rush  se.isons,  when  spra.ving, 
thinning  and  harvesting,  he  will  for 
short  periods  need  extra  help.  If, 
howexer,  the  acreage  is  such  that  ad- 
dititmal  help  is  needed  for  six  months 
out  of  the  year  with  nothing  to  .jus- 
tify keepfng  a  helper  the  other  six 
months,  the  area  might  be  said  to  be 
uneconomical. 

Sufficient  acreage  to  justify  a  man 
employed  by  the  year  would  be  a  more 
efficient  investment.  What  is  true 
with  labor  applies  also  to  equipment. 
The  size  of  the  orchard  should  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  either  one  or 
two  tractors,  one,  or  two  teams,  spray 
outfits,  etc.,  rather  than  ;i  size  a  lit- 
tle  too  icreat   ftJr  one   outfit   but  not 


large  enough  to  justify  the  purchti.se 
of  a  second." 

Instances  are  often  .seen  where  the 
orcliardist  tries  to  cut  expenses  by 
purchasing  or  using  poor  or  worn  out 
equipment;  also  by  not  spraying  or 
giving  his  trees  good  care  in  years 
when  a  light  crop  is  produced  or  prices 
are  exceedingly  low.  Poor  or  cheap 
equipment  usually  is  the  most  costl.v, 
nearly  always  breaking  just  at  tho 
wrong  time.  Spray  outfits  seem  often 
to  have  a  habit  of  going  on  a  strike 
just  when  the  time  for  putting  on  tho 
spray  is  limited. 

Good  equipment — well  cared  for — 
will  prove  most  economical.  The  de- 
gree of  neglect  which  an  orchard  may 
suffer  during  any  one  year  without 
suffering  material  Injury,  cannot  be 
stated.  When  it  is  imperative  that 
operating  expenses  must  be  cut,  the 
judgment  of  the,  grower  as  to  what 
can  best  be  eliminated  will  have  to 
prevail.  The  future,  however,  should 
always  be  considered,  as  any  short 
sighted  policy  Is  sure  to  prove  a  false 
economy.  The  expenses  necessary  the 
following  year  may  be  twice  as  great, 
and  the  results  less  satisfactory. 

Spraying  is  a  costly  orchard  opem- 
tion  and  one  wishes  to  do  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  it.  consistent  with  the 
production  of  clean  fruit.  It  wotilil 
seem  self-evident  that  apples  or  penra 
could  be  raised  cheaper  where  the  cod- 
ling moth  can  be  held  in  control  by 
two  or  three  sprays  than  in  a  di.stri'  t 
where  climatic  conditions  make  eiirlit 
and  ten  applications  necessary.  Wiiii 
the  prar  till  dreaded  blight  is  .Ko 
more  costly  tq  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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^TH£  EDITOR, 


WILI^  limitation  of 
Iinxliiction  im- 
prove the  posi- 
tion of  the  far- 
niir'.'  This  interesting 
qu' stion.  disc  ussed  by 
liny  (iruhlke  in  a  recent 
nurnlMT  »f  Or<  hard  and 
Karm,  brnusht  forth  many 
ar^umonts.  pro  and  con, 
from  nur  rPadrT3. 

"VVhili*  spnce  will  npt  be 
available  to  publish  these 
many  communications  in 
their    wntirety,  we  Tjope 
Boon     to     pjArrt     extracts  « 
from  them.   Your  editor  is  always  pleased  to  have 
the  opinions  of  readers  on  timely  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  thus  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  farmers'  viewpoint. 

CONTEST  COMES  TO  CLOSE 
The  ixintest  on  ■  Agricultural  Problems  of 
the  Future"  also  brought  a  veritable  deluge  of  let- 
ters which  now  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
Judgeg.  whose  names  will  be  announced  when  the 
prizes  are  awarded. 

Mnny  helpful  and  thoughtful  .suggestions  were  re- 
cei\  rd,  aiid  a  number  of  valuable  ideas  will  be  pre- 
neiiied  when  the  winning  letters  are  published. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  circulation  of  Orchard 
»inil  Kiiim.  and  its  distribution  with  the  country  and 
suburban  editions  of  two  great  newspapers,  500 
miles  apart,  it  is  necessary  to  go  (o  press  far  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  publication.  For  this  reason 
there  wlH  be  some  delay  in  announcing  the  con- 
tesi  winners.  Please  be  patient,  fiffks,  and  ft  will 
not  be  long  until  we  shall  know  who  is  "in  the 
money." 

SUGGESTIONS     CONCERNING  "NEWS" 
A  subscriber   writes   a.skiiig    why   wn  do  not 
publish  more  farm  news  and  gently  taking  us  to 
task  for  omitting  the  announceiuenl  o£  an  impor- 
tJiiit  meeting  of  his  organization. 

We  explained  to  him  that  the  very  conditions 
outlined  above  make  it,  essential  that  any  such  an- 
nouncements be  in  our  hands  from  1.")  tr»  20  days 
Ir.  advance  of  date  of  publication.  We  are  always 
glad  to  co-operate  with  the  officials  of  various 
farm  organizations  in  giving  publicity  to  their 
meetings — if  we  are  notified  In  time! 


GET  AD  COPY  IN  EARLY 
The  .same  thing  applies  to  r.ipy  for  adver- 
tisements. Some  of  our  valued  clients  have  been 
disappointed  when  their  "ads"  did  not  appear  in 
the  first  issue  following  receipt  of  their  instruc- 
tions. In  order  to  be  sure  of  good  position  and 
prompt  publication,  be  sure  to  send  your  classified 
or  display  tid  to  Orchard  and  Karni  so  that  it 
V  .11  UK  at  least  15  days  before  date  of  puhli- 

Cfi!  ion. 


BIG       CIRCULATION;       BIG  RESULTS 
By  the  way.  we  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
iDf;  th»    amazing    results    reported    by  Orchard 
and  P'arm  advertisers.    Many  have  been  a.stound- 
e<l  by  the  .service  rendered  by  this  little  m  ii;  izine. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  hatcheries  in  Cali- 
foriiii  recently  wrote  to  our  Advertising  Manager, 
"Our  cla-isified  advertising  in  Orchard  and  "Farin 
brought  us  more  business  than  our"  large  display 
ads  in  all  other  farm  journals  put  together,  while 
one  large  user  of  display  space  said,  "orchard 
and  Farm  givija  100  per  cent  better  roBults  than  ,jny 
other  farm  paper  we  have  used." 


Agricultural  Progress 


Poultn^  Remedies  Investigated 

AT  THE  request  of  Petaluma  poultrymeti,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
tested  a  number  of  inaectlcides  and  remedies  being 
sold  in  that  district.  As  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tioii  several  violations  of  the  <'alifornia  E<onomic 
Poison  L/fiw  were  detected.  One  manufacturer  was 
fined  $50  for  failure  properly  to  label  his  product; 
court  action  is  Oelng  Instituted  against  others. 

Freezing  Pomegranate  Juice 

THE  concentration  of  pomegranate  juice  to  make 
a  syrup  heretofore  has  presented  a  serious 
problem,  due  to  the  destruction  of  flavor  resulting 
from  boiling.  Recent  experiments,  however,  have 
shown  the  feasibility  of  freezing  to  remo\e  the 
water.  The  Undsay  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Assoc:iation 
h.as  been  co-operating  with  Professor  Irish  of  ihe 
Fruit  Products  L*iboratory,  I'niversity  of  Califor- 
nia, in  manufacturing  sample  lots  of  syrup.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  means  to  widen  the  market  for  this 
fruit. 

Clean  Grain  Seed  Urged 

ACRKAT  camiftiign  .  is  now  under  way  in  the 
grain  districts  of  the  Northwest  to  demon- 
strate the  advanlages  of  cleaning  seed  wheat.  Not 
only  is  a  better  price  received  for  clean  grain,  but 
the  yield  per  acre  is  increa,sed  and  there  is  less 
sjreading  of  weed  seeds  as  well.^  In  some  districts 
the  average  foreign  material  in  grain  has  been  as 
high  aa  IS  per  cent,  iiccording  to  Government  of- 
ficials. In  one  State  the  farmers  are  sold  to  have 
delivered  to  elevators  nearly  12,000,000  bushels  of 
dockage  (foreign  matter)  In  their  wheat,  or  the 
equivalent  of  13,980  carloads.  The  cost  of  handllni; 
this  material  represented  almost  complete  'oss. 

Coyotes  Eat  Melons,  Grapes 

Wtlll-E  most  readers  think  of  coyote  depreda- 
tions in  terms  of  poultry  and  lambs,  it  is 
known  that  they  frequently  do  serious  damage  to 
vineyards,  orchards  and  melon  fields. 

In  one  instance  in  the  Morino  Valley  (Riverside 
County)  these  "varmints"  are  said  to  havB  cleaned 
up  an  entire  crop  of  melons.  Coyotes  ha.v»  been 
known  to  take  practically  every  bunch  of  grapes 
In  a  small  vineyard,  according  to  Director  Hecke 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agi^culturo,  and  in  ad- 
dition will  eat  figs,  prunes  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits.  County  and  State  authorities  are  planning 
new  campaigns  of  destruction  against  these  crafty 
thieves. 

Duroc-Jersey  Sows  Sell  Well 

TWENTY -FIVE  bred  Duroc-Jersey  sows  sold  for 
an  average  of  $57  at  the  recent  annual  sile  of 
the  California  Duroc-Jersey  Association.  Buyers 
were  well  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  offering 
and  consignors  were  satisfied  with  the  prices  re- 
ceived, according  to  E.  H.  Hughes,  secretary  of  the 
organization. 

The  top  sow  was  raised  by  J.  E,  Thorpe  of  I>ocke- 
ford  (San  Joaquin  (^ounty)  and  brought  »187,  The 
senior  gilt  ronsi;;ned  by  the  irniversity  Farm  was 
sold  for  J130  to  Bob  Jones  of  Santa  Ouz. 

Several  of  the  purchasers  are  now  breeders,  which 
was  considered  a  favorable  feature  of  the  sale, 

•  This  Farmer  Uses  Oxen 

TWELVE  oxen  constitute  the  principal  power  unit 
on  the  E,  M.  Simpson  farm  near  Hood,  accord- 
ing to  Harold  Ellis  of  Sacramento,  who  recently 
visited  the  owner.  "Kleven  steers  and  a  bull  make 
up  the  team  used  for  plowing,  subsoiling  and  other 
heavy  field  work,"  relates  Ellis.  "The  six  yokes  are 
strung  out  without  a  line,  managed  entirely  hy  the 
driver's  voice.  They  pull  four  10-lnch  plow  bot- 
toms and  can  turn  over  close  to  nine  acres  a  day. 
They  are  malntainetf  not  as  a  curiosity,  but  because 
the  owner  believes  they  are  the  most  economical 
.source  of  farm  power.  They  mostly  repres,»nt  a 
Holsteln- Hereford  cross." 

Popularizing  Reindeer  Meat 

MORE  ih.-ui  1400  reindeer  carcasses  were  shipped 
from  Alaslta  to  the  United  States  during  the 
pa.st  year,  according  to  the  Biological  Survey.  Moat 
of  the  meat  was  consumed  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  northern  (California,  although  some  was  re- 
shipped  gre,ater  distances.  One  method  followed 
Wits  to  pack  the  carcasses,  frozen  solid,  with  the 
hides  on. 

Reindeer  meat  is  said  to  be  fine-grained,  juicy 
and  palatable,  comparing  favorably  with  beef.  Most 
of  the  meat  was  from  steers,  butchered  at  about 
three  years  of  age.  The  dressed  weight  averaged 
l.iO  pounds.  By  classing  with  caribou  and  follow- 
ing a  process  of  selective  breeding,  It  is  expected 
greatly  to  increase  the  weiglii  of  these  usefu^  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  now  about  30  years  since  the  first  impoita- 
tion  of  reindeer  Into  Alaska  from  eastern  Siberia, 
and  it  Is  estimated  there  are  now  about  250, MO  of 
these  animals  in  the  Territory.  Pelndeer  graxLng  is 
expected  to  become  one  <^  th"  principal  industries 
of  Alaska. 


Enormous  Milk  Increase 

AREMARKABI„E  example  of  increased  produc- 
tion following  adoption  of  improved  dairy 
methods  is  cited  by  the  United  States  Depirtment 
of  Agriculture.  In  one  county  of  an  Eastern  S:ate 
the  total  milk  yield  was  Increased  l.SOO.OOO  galluna 
in  five  years  without  incre.ising  the  number  of 
cows.  This  was  accomplished  by  testing,  the  intro- 
duction of  more  purebreds.  encouragement  of  boys' 
and  girl«'  club  work,  better  feeding,  and  tuberculo- 
sis eradication.  School  club  members  have  pro- 
duced one-fifth  of  the  purebred  stixjk  now  owned 
in  this  county! 

Lining  Irrigation  Ditches 

LINING    irrigation    ditches    with    t  ement    is  tho 
l;itest    factor    in    the    wa'er   con.servation  and 
drainage  program  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vafley. 

According  to  Verne  Scoggins.  Stockton  agricul- 
tural expert  who  recently  investigated  the  situa- 
tion, a  saving  of  at  least  70,000-acre  feet  of  water 
will  result  from  the  work,  now  in  proijress  in  the 
i^outh  San  Joaquin  irrigation  District,  In  all  some 
miles  of  ditch  will  be  treated  in  this  one  dis- 
trict, at  a  cost  of  more  than  one-half  million  dt>l- 
lars, 

Wallace  Protests  Increase 

SKCRETARY  OF  AGRK  ■Pl.TUUB  WALLAtIR 
has  protested  vigorously  In  an  open  letter  to 
Alfred  G,  Smith,  President  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  A.s.so  iation,  against  proposed  in- 
creases in  ocean  transport  rates  on  livestock  prod- 
ucts. "At  the  present  time,"  the  Secretary  points 
out,  "Americans  not  only  cannot  stand  any  increase 
whatsoever  for  transporting  any  agricultural  prod- 
ucts on  land  fir  sea.  but  they  cannot  even  afford  to 
pay  the  rates  now  in  force."  Mr.  Wallace  shows 
'hat  any  increase  in  charges  for  hauling  packing 
house  products  is  sure  to  be  reflected  In  the  mar- 
ket value  of  farm  animals,  and  furthermore  may  so 
curtail  shipments  as  to  offset  any  griin  the  carriers 
might  anticipate  from  higher  rntes. 

Chicks  Require  Room 

A POULTRY  project  carried  on  by  the  .\grlcul- 
toral  Ebitension  Service  of  IjOS  .Angeles  County 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  floor  space  allowed 
chickens  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  percentage  of 
mortality.  These  investigations  weie  carried  on 
with  3S  differenj  poultrymen,  breeding  chicks  io  4!» 
different  units,  A  total  of  45,611  chicks  were  under 
observation. 

Several  types  of  brooders  were  studied  and  tho 
facV-  that  surprised  many  of  the  poultrymen  was 
that  very  little  difference  was  noted  in  the  percent- 
age of  mortairty  with  the  different  types  of  fuel 
used. 

The  average  space  per  hundred  chicks  was  S2 
square  feet,  with  variations  of  from  22  to  *5  square 
feet  per  hundred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
all  ca.ses  where  tber"  was  .-v  high  mortality  the 
chicks  were  allowed  le.-**  than  the  .iverage  of  12 
square  feet  per  hundred,  whil"  in  iill  r-Mft  ■.■•hero 
the  mortality  was  low  the  chicks  were  allowed  a 
greater  amount. 


ago. 


SEE   where    th'    editor  invites 
ever'body  f  express  their  views 
concernin"    Ray    Gruhlke's  article 
on  cultln'  production  t'  boost  prices 
what  was  published  .sever'l  weeks 
Well.  .Mister  Ed..  I  think  it  is  th"  ^>unk. 


The  plain  fact  is,  they  ain't  NO  method  & 
beatin'  this  farmln'  game.  I  used  f  waste  a  lot 
o"  thought  an'  hard  work  on  it,  but  I  never 
made  no  money  when  I  was  really  tryin".  On 
t'other  hand.  I  ain't  lost  no  more  money  sinc« 
I  quit  tryin'  than  I  did  before.  So  there  you 
are! 


Now  I  take  things  as  they  come,  an'  if  they 
don't  come,  I  don't  worry,  'cause  I  flgger  It 
ain't  no  use  anyway.  If  a  feller  hopes  t'  make 
money,  he's  only  that  much  more  dis'polntad 
when  he  don't,  so  I  won't  entertain  no  hopel 
I  figger  th'  world  owes  me  a  livin'  an'  I  aint 
gonna  strain  myself  a'gettin'  it! 

Here  Is  us  taxpayers  supportin"  farm  ad- 
visers who  is  all  th'  time  figurln'  out  plans  that 
makes  more  work!  Only  thing  our  farm  ad- 
viser ever  done  for  me  was  f  persuade  me  t' 
plow  my  grain  field  deep.  Result  was  I  plowed 
up  an  old  box  o'  silver  someljody'd  burled 
there,  th'  whitch  I  sold  fer  Sinn,  ho  I  didnt 
plant  no  grain  atall,  flgurin'  that  was  more  "n 
I  would  a'  made  Tm  the  barley. 


Oh,  yes,  an"  I  forgot  one  other  thing!  One 
time  when  I  was  away  flshln'  the  farm  bureau 
fellers  talked  my  wife  Inf  payln'  $5  due.^  All 
she  got  t'  show  fer  it  was  a  metal  sign,  th* 
whltcb  kicked  around  th'  place  for  six  months 

tU  one  time  I  used  it  t'  -  -'in  the 

roof  •*  th'  house.   Pretty  la  ITl 

tall  th-  world!  — Bh  'IT. 
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Home  Tanning  of  Rabbit  Skins  ^  Beec     .  oui-Brood  ^ 


By  ELLEN  S.  GREEN 


Bu  J.  D.  BIXBY,  Sr. 


RAIIHIT  HIUICS  are  at  thpir  very 
best  at  this  jMirtlcular  season.  It 
is  important  to  take  care  of  the 
raw  hide  as  soon  as  it  is  removeil  from 
the  "animal.  It  should  be  strelch^'d  at 
once  and  either  drawn  over  a  sleeve- 
ehaped  board  or  opened  up  and  taclied 
on  a  board. 

Always  open  the  hide  on  the  under, 
never  on  the  upper  part,  as  it  is  the 
baclt  whith  is  used  exclusively  in  the 
making  up  of  the  better  class  of  gar- 
ments. If  anv  folds  are  made,  that  part 
of  vour  hide  will  he  ruined.  If  flies  are 
perniilted  to  get  to  the  raw  hides,  that 
will  spell  ruin,  too. 

If  you  have  no  convenient  place  to 
store  vour  skins  while  they  are  <lrying, 
rnh  efpial  parts  of  salt  and  alum  thor- 
oughly all  over  the  raw  side  of  the  hide, 
especially  the  dewlap — the  heavy  bag 
■which  forms  under  the  <^hin  of  a  ma- 
ture rabbit. 

VALUE  OF  df:wi.ap 

The  dewlap  is  a  very  useful  iiart  of 
a  ral.bit  hide.  It  holds  a  uninue  place 
in  Ihr  inaiiulacture  of  fur  ffarmciits,  a.s 
it  makes  a  mos^,  wonderful  "bulton." 
]*ick  11))  any  rabbit  in  your  yard  and 
examine  the  dewlap.  Vou  will  find  the 
fur  grows  in  all  directions  from  the 
center.  You  can  imagine  the  splendid 
way  in  which  a  dewlap  will  adapt  itself 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  nice,  fluffy  but- 
ton. 

In  a  former  number  of  ORCHARD 
».nd  FARM  I  gave  a  good  tanning  solu- 
tion, but  for  the  benefit  Qf  n  aders  who. 
lor  any  cause,  missed  reading  it,  I  will 
repeat  the  formula. 

Put  .one  gallon  of  water  into  a  crock 
and  add  one  quart  of  .salt  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  (commercial 
strength).  He  sure  to  impress  the  fact 
upon  the  salesman  that  you  want  sul- 
phuric acid  only  commercial  strength, 
for  that  is  i)f  the  utmost  importance. 

Wash  the  hides  real  well  with  plenty 
of  nice,  soft,  soapy  water  after  getting 
as  much  of  the,  grease  as  possible  out 
of  the  hides  before  wetting.  Hinse 
thoroughly  and  pOt  into  tanning  solu- 
tion. 

The  skins  may  remain  in  this  solu- 
tion for  several  week.«s — at  least  three. 
You  can  tell  by  stretching  a  hide  over 
the  hand  if  it  is  ready  to  Uike  out.  If 
the  skin  is  sufficiently  tanned  It  will 
pull  white  and  will  have  lo.st  the  raw 
appearance. 

Wlun  you  decide  the  tanning  process 
is  completed,  take  the  hides  out  of  the 
Moluli*'!!  and  again  wash  them  ver>- 
thoroughly.  Hang  them  in  the  shade, 
or  somewhere  else  where  they  will  dry 
slowly.  As  the  skins  begin  to  dry  they 
must  be  rubbed,  beaten  and  manipu- 
lated. Remember,  the  more  the  skin  is 
handled  at  this  time  the  softer  and  bet- 
ter the  finished  article  will  he. 

Here  is  a  quicker  way  to  tan  hides, 
and  just  as  good:  Mix  one  tablespoon 
of  salt  with  one  tablesjioon  of  bran  and 
make  a  paste  with  a  very  little  warm 
water.  Rub  this  into  the  hide,  being 
very  careful  that  every  ))art  of  the  skin 
gets-  atlentiim.  Now  roll  the  skin  up 
and  wrap  an  old  newspaper  tightly 
around  it  and  put  it  away  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  lake  out  and  shake 
thoroughly.  Rub  and  work  the  hide  in 
the  same  way  as  given  in  the  first 
method.  The  more  you  manipulate  any 
skin  the  so<*ter  and  better  it  will  be. 

WORK  QUICKLY  DONK 

One  great  advimtage  of  this  second 
method  is  the  quickness  with  which  it 
puts  a  skin  in  usable  condition.  Once 
I  myself  taimed  a  skin,  made  it  up  into 
a  choker  and  sold  It — all  in  three  days. 

Most  wom«n  think  it  is  very  difficult 
to  clean  a  fur,  especially  a  white  one. 
1  can  as.sure  you  this  is  not  true.  Take 
a  pan  of  gasoline  and  sponge  the  fur 
well.  Don't  be  afraid  of  using  too  much 
gasoline.  Now  rub  conimeal— into  the 
garment — rub  and  rub.  I  generally  use 
a  small  nail  brush  for  this  purpose. 

After  you  have  worked  the  gannnent 
■until  you  consider  it  clean,  roll  it  up 
and  leave  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then 
shake  as  much  of  the  cornmeal  as  you 
can  out  of  the  garment  and  hang  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  As  the  fur  dries,  shake 
and  lieat  it  with  a  flat  stick  or  the 
hands,  and  by  the  time  all  the -fi^iisoline 
has  evaporated  the  garment  will  look 
like  new. 

l''  ii't  b<»  discoijraged  if  the  garment 
'i  you  are  cleaning  at  first  looks 
.1  nast.v  mess.    It  surely  will  look, 
like  a  failure  until  the  gasldine  begins 
to  dry  out  of  it,  but  it  -will  be  all  right 
In  a  couple  of  days  at  mo.«rt. 

A  (mention  I  am  often  asked  Is:  J-fow 
"long  can  a  skin  b^kept  before  it  is 
tanned?  If  a  skin  Is  properly  dried  it 
can  be  packed  a^way  for  weeks — even 
months — if  the  skin  has  been  prop«Tly 
dried  In  the  first  place.  It  would  be  as 
■welli  If  you  Intend  to  keep  a  hide  sev- 
eral wi  '  fore  tanning,  to  taiie  it 
out    ;^'<>         mine    it   occasionally  for 


buff.'ilo  bugs,  which  sometimes  will  get 
into  an  untanned  hide.  These  little  in- 
sects are  something  like  a  small  beetle 
!Uid  if  they  once  take  possession  of  a 
hide,  they  will  destroy  it  in  short  order. 
I  always  keep  napthalene  flakes  with 
any  untanned  skins  I  may  have  lying 
around,  but  even  then  they  need  watch- 
ing. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  to  ex- 
imine  the  hides  well  before  you  go  to  the 
trouble  of  tanning  them.  A  skin  which 
is  shedding  its  fur  is  of  no  earthly  use 
to  put  into  a*  garment,  but  can  be  used 
in  making  a  mat.  I  have  a  very  pretty 
white  mat  in  the  bathroom  which  is 
much  admired.  It  was  made  of  skins 
which  I  found  were  shedding  and  no 
use  whatever  for  garments,  but  ju.st 
splendid  for  mats. 

USING  THK  WASTK 

When  1  make  an  auto  robe,  there  is 
always  a  little  waste  felt  which  comes 
off  tile  sides.  These  I  cut  into  strips 
and  sew  with  the  sewing  machine  onto 
clean  sacks,  to  form  an  edge  to  a  nig. 

Cut  skins  into  squnrcs.  scW  together, 
mount  on  the  foundation  you  ha\e  oi;ide 
and  your  rug:  is  a  finished  article. 

Another  good  use  for  inii)erfect  skins 
is  to  make  them  up  into  slippers.  Tso 
the  soles  one  can  buy  at  any  department 
store,  .'^hape  the  toe  out  of  the  fur  and 
sew  on  a  deep  band  to  form  the  \ipj>ers. 
A  child's  pair  of  slippers  ma.v  hi'  made 
out  of  white  fur,  with  shoe  buttons 
.  sewed  into  the  toes  to  form  eyes. 


A.\)l^;i;ir.\.\'  foul-brood  is  the  most 
destructive  and  persistent  "lis- 
ease  of  bees  with  which  w*  have 
to  contend.  The  usual  method 
of  treating  it  is  to  shake  or  brush  the 
bees  into  a  clean  hive  filled  with  start- 
ers of  comb-foundation  in  the  frames, 
forcing  the  bees  'to  consume  all  con- 
taminated honey  they  may  have  cjir- 
ried  with  them  in  the  building  of  new 
comb.  ■  This  can  be  done  only  whe.n 
some  lioney  is  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
or  under  a  process  of  feedin.g. 

The  followin.g  very  simple  method  of 
treatment  may  be  followed  during  the 
nongathering  season: 

Select  three  or  four  combs  of  sealed 
honey,  as  completely  filled  hs  possible, 
taken  from  a  healthy  colony,  and  an 
empty  comh.  Place  them  in  a  clean 
hive,  wrapping  the  dry  comb  in  scv- 
enil  thicknesses  of  newspaper  in  order 
that  it  will- fit  the  hive  closely  and  act 
as  a  division  board. 

Now  brush — not  shake — the  bees  from 
the  diseased  combs  into  the  new  hive. 
Close  the  entrance  down  very  sm-ill  and 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  force  of  bees  they 
will  need  no  further  attention  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  ' 

Plenxe  note  this  "if."  It  is  very  im- 
portant, because  a  new  broodnest  must 
be  formed  in  the  center  of  one  of  these 
full  combs  of  honey  by  the  removal  of 
the  honey  to  empty  cells  on  thi;  borders 
of  the  comb.  The  queen  then  deposits 
ef-'gs  in  these  vacated  cells  and  these 
must  lie  kept  at  a  temiieratiire  of  9S 
(legteo«  for  21  days  to  hatch  into  mn- 
tuie  bees.  All  this  re<)uires  a  large 
number  of  bee.s.  as  only  volume  will 
generate  sufficient  heat. 


Meanwhile,  the  jmiiiii.,!  iimii-s.-  -  of 
hive  must  be  kept  up.  cells  emptied  and 
polished  for  the  queen  to  lay  in,  water 
caiTied  to  dissolve  thick  or  candied 
lione.v,  propolis  gathered  to  .stop  up  all 
cracks  too  small  to  crawl  through,  and 
— most  imjjortant  of  all — -pollen  gath- 
ered to  make  larval  food.  There  will 
be  no  brood  raised  without  plenty  of 
pollen. 

All  these  processes  require  be«s,  and 
their  more-than-nornial  activity  ■wears 
them  out  very  rapidly.  Therefore,  be- 
fore the  young  bees  befrin  to  emerge 
your  working  force  may  be  greatly  re- 
duce<l. 

Failure  to  consider  these  facts  ia  the 
main  cause  of  failure  in  such  opera- 
tions as  requeening.  making  nuclei  and 
shaking  for  disease.  Do  not  attempt 
any  such  work  unless  your  colony  h;us 
at  least  a  pound  of  bees — 40no  to  F.OOO. 
If  it  has  less  unite  another  weak  coU 
on.v  with  it — ^or  several,  if  necessary. 

I  once  united  the.  bees  of  14  small, 
diseased  colonies  to  make  one  strong, 
healthy  one.  It  paid.  Divided.  the.V 
would  all  have  been  dead  in  a  month; 
united,  under  a  good  queen  mother, 
they  make  oO  pounds  of  comb  honey 
and  nearly  as  much  late  extracted 
honey.  Besides.  I  had  a  fine  colony  for 
winter,  * 

In  the  method  outlined  above,  any 
infected  honey  carried  in  the  honey- 
sa:-ks  of  the  bees  will  be  consumed  by 
them  long  before  it  would  be  needed  to 
feed  brood,  as  it  requires  .several  days 
for  the  colony  to  iid.iust  itself  to  the 
chan.sred  condition  and  prepare  the  ne^w 
broodnest.  l''or  this  re-ison  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  combs  of  honey  as 
fully  sealed  over  as  possible. 
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PUNCTURESi 

Yei  Leaks 
No  Air  ^ 


New 

Puncture-ProoE 

TUBE 

—a  Proved  Success 

A  new  Puncture  Proof  inner  tube  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Milburn  of  the  Miibum  Punc- 
ture Proof  Tube  Company,  Chicago.  In  actual 
test  it  was  punctured  with  500  nail  holes  with- 
out the  LOSS  OF  AIR.  This  amazing  new  inner 
tube  increases  mileage  from  10,000  to  12,000  miles;  elim- 
inates changing  tires  and  makes  riding  a  real  pleasure.  It's 
a  PROVED  success.  Many  users  have  run  over  20,000  miles 
without  removing  a  tire  from  the  wheels. 
These  wonderful,  no-trouble,  puncture  proof  inner  tubes  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  tubes  and  Mr.  Miibum  wants  agents 
everywhere  to  help  him  introduce  them. 

Car  Owners  Wanted 

—  to  demonstrate  and  take  orders  for  this  wonder  tube.  Interests 
'  everyone  immediately.  Automobile  owners  buy  on  sight.  It  makes  no 
""difference  what  car  they  drive  or  what  tires  they  use.  Our  salesmen  are 
coining  money  on  our  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY"  scheme  of  selling. 
Absolutely  no  competition.  We  control  all  basic  patents.  No  capital  re- 
quired to  start.  Previous  selling  experience  not  necessary. 

Earn  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 

Earn  $5,000  to  $10,000  yearly  or  more.  Get  into  business  for  yourself.  Sell  Miibum 
Puncture  Proof  Inner  Tubes.  Every  car  owner  is  a  prospect.  Your  field  is  unlimited. 
Get  in  while  it  is  good.  Bp  independent.  Find  out  all  about  it  now  and  get  started  at  once. 
Then  you  will  be  ready  to  make  big  money  when  the  heavy  spring  selling  season  starts. 


Read  what  these 
men  say: 

J.'D.  Cooper  -"I  have  made 

8(>,(HXi  ni)l«s  with  my  Milburn 
Functure  Proof  Tubes  and 
bBV«  not  af  yet  romoved  a  rim 
or  raainir  and  my  rnalnifa  are 
tn  excellent  conditloa." 

J.C.  Jerve»-"I  fiotd  50  Mit- 
Lum  Tubes  in  the  firat  three 
dajfi." 

Chaa.  Cayton— "I  void  twelve 
tubea  yeatcrdaj  iolOmmotes." 

L.  S.  Knapp — "Mv  nret  few 
hours  out  I  sold  eiffht  lubes,  no 
troublf  :it  all  to  sell  tbeui.  'J  he 
moft  MTonderful  tube  on  the 
roarttet  today.  I  think.  I  am 
honinir  you  will  irfve  roe 
agtncy  for  a  big  territory." 

D.  U*l«r« — "I  have  driven 
Fevfnty-I'ive  nails  fn  one  of  the 
30  a  3  tubes  and  twenty  were 
ftptkenaih.   It  haa  (one  above 

Ih-  if*  I  that  you  recoromeodtd 
to  m«:  il  would  dn," 


Free  Tube!/ 


Special  Free  Tube  Offer 


MILBURN  PUNCTURE  PROOF 
TUBE  COMPANY 

'  1^  331  WMt  47«h  Sifi,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

h     D.P.  MILBURN.  Pres.:  If  the  money-making 
-iij^  ■  1 1       ^  1.    m  opportunity  ib  as  big  a,s  you  claim.  I  am  inter- 

Send  coupon  or  write  today  for  special  free  tube  •  ested  in  getting  i  he  facts,  so  that  I  can  get  a" Share 
offer  and  further  details.  References:  Indus-  M  of  the  profits  selling  Miibum  Puncture  Proof 

trial  State  Bank  of  ChicaRO,  National  Bank  of  9  Tubes.   Without  obl.K.ilion  send  me  mformation 
r>      ui-    /^u-  D  1       c.  .    ri     1     cm  about  commission  and  I'RtE  TUBb  OrrtK  TIO 

the  Republic,  Chicago,  Baker  State  Bank  of  *  ArPfOT^ 
Chicago.  Don't  hesitate.  Fill  out  the  coupon  "  AOtNib. 
and  send  it  in  or  write  and  send  name  and  t 
we  will  send  you  all  details.  • 

This  is  your  opportunity.  So  don't  delay.  M  Name  

Address 


D.P'  MILBURN.  Pres. 

MILBURN  PUNCTURE 
PROOF  TUBE  CO. 

331  W.  47th  St.  Chicago 
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Success  in  Growing  Vegetables 

A 


S  .1  rule,  the  man 
who  has  made  an 
OVitsIaniliniT  success 

of  growing 


By  R.  G. 

Cnlifornin  l'< 


_  vege- 
lablea  commerciMl- 
ly  is  one  who  plans 
liis  work  well  in 
advance,  perforins 
each  operation 
promptly  and  grives 
the  entire  enter- 
prise i-.ireful  super- 
\  i  sion,  staying 
close  to  the  job.  at 
least  during  criticjil 
times.  He  is  in- 
tensely interested 
III  his  work  and 
g J  V  e  s  it  very 
thou  ghtful  atten- 


RISSER  He  is  a  goad  ob- 

uelnhle  Union  ""'^  ."'a'^^-"  »  'i'^'d 

study  of  his  crops.  His 
application  to  business  and  expeditious 
conduct  of  the  work  are  chief  factors 
in  his  success. 

In'  a  nutshell,  the  most  important 
thing  connected  with  the  production  of 
vegetables  consists  in  providing  and 
maintaining  thd  coijditioiis  requisite  for 
normal,  vigorous  and  continuous 
growth. 

Steady,  uninterrupted  development  of 
the  plant  is  essential.  A  check  in  ad- 
vancement, an  in.iury  to  the  caop,  or  a 
shock  to  the  young  plant  may  upset 
normal,  healthy  progre.ss  and  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  life  process,  which 
will  prove  fatal  to  crop  production. 
Thus,  a  check  in  the  growth  of  lettuoe. 


Save  ^  OM  Standard  Hives 

Ward's  are  standard  hives,  made  of  clear  west- 
em  pine,  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  no  knots.  Made 
especially  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  in  the  country.  All  parts 
acctirately  machined  and  close-fitting.  Why  pay 
more?  Order  your  new  hives  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Catalogue  number  187M5681  — 
eight  frame  hives — price  five  for  $10.95.  Shipping 
weight  130  pounds. 

We  can  start  you  in  Be«- keeping 

These  hivea  ■re  typica  1  of  Ward't  Bee-Keeperi'  SuppUei 
• — low-priced  but  standard,  »erviceable  supplier  of  every 
kind.  We  aell  pure  bred  Itmlian  Bees  and  Cueeni.  Send 
for  our  General  Catalogue  No.  100  which  showt  our  com- 
plete line  of  hivea.  lections,  foundation,  stinkers,  honey 
extractors,  feeders  — in  fact,  cverythir.e  ar^-deur  or 
professional  bee  keepers.   Write  to  Dcpr  B-2i 

Ward's  is  headquarters  for  bee  keepers  -  uppltcs. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  ®,  CO. 

Chicago        Kan&as  City        St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.       Ft.  Worth       Oakland,  Cal. 


HIVES 


one  stoi'i} 

ei^t  frame 


FREE 

Write  for  Gencrtl  <^at8lo«ue 
showing  all  standard  Sup- 
plici  fof  Bee  Keepers  at  low- 
eat  prices. 


Many  Barren  or  Aborting 
Cows  Can  Be  Saved 


Don't  b«  too  quick  to  call  in  the  butcher. 
Often  m  valuable  cow  is  barren  or  abortive 
simply  because  her  gt:nitai  and  diKc^stive 
oryana  are  in  a  sluegiab  condition  and  fail 
tu  function  until  direngt^ened  throuKb 
medicinal  aid. 

Kow-Kare  is  used  successfully  in  thousands 
«>f  cadee  every  year  wh^re  nearly  all  hope 
cif  B  cow':»  futui  e  usef uln>^ss  is  abandoned. 
Ih'xs^  cow  medicine  lonea  up  and  »treni;tht.*ns 
the  vital  (unctions  of  sick  and  unproductive 
cows.  It  helps  nature  in  the  proce^<.aes  of 
production  and  reproduction.  Kvery  mail 
l>rin^d  us  letters  such  as  these,  from  en- 
^Udiastic  users: 

H.  V.  Whitmore,  Thurmont.  Md.  writes: 
"We  have  been  feedini;  your  Kow-Kare  for 
About  three  months  with  very  good  results, 
^e  haven't  had  one  to  abort  .<ince  we  begitn 
ft^eding  it.  We  lost  about  one-balf  of  the 
calves  in  the  last  two  years." 

Amos  B.  Miller,  Mechanics  Crove.  Pa.  sftys  : 
"My  cows  had  been  abo»'ting,  as  many  75 
Xer  cent,  some  years.  Af  er  using  Kow-Kare 
J  or  a  short  time  only  one  or  two  aborted, 
3iT>d  after  continuing  it  for  uome  time  have 
l.iid  no  trouble.  Tt  ha^  also  improved  the 
S*rneral  condition  of  my  cows  and  increased 
tt.e  quantity  of  milk." 

John  Watt,  Freeport.  O.  writes:  *'l  have  a 
choice  Jersey  cow.  Heretofore  I  have  had 
Ixjther  to  get  her  with  calf.  Hearing  of  Kow- 
Kare  for  barrenness,  1  got  a  can  and  gave 


her  two  or  three  doses.  Brought  her  In  all 
right.  After  using  it  the  tir-t  time  abe  waa 
maied  >he  got  with  calf,  and  came  around 
all  right  after  she  bad  her  calf." 

Some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in  the  dairy 
can  be  avoided  or  corrected  by  the  judicioua 
use  of  this  famous  cow  remedy. 

If  you  are  not  u.<ing  Kow-Kare  now.  a.ik 
your  feed  dealer.  gt:neral  store  or  druggist 
about  it.  Large  size  package.  Sl-25  ;  medium' 
bize  66c.  If  your  dealer  is  nut  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  poi^tage. 

Our  valuable  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor",  tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  in  treat- 
ing Barrrnnettd.  Abor- 
tion, Retained  >  ^t.  r. 
birth.  Scoura.  Bofichea, 
MUk  P«v«r,  Lost 
tit*  and  «■  ■  w*'^* 
ennlitloner  In  (icreMi 
mik  yisld.   '..*itaua  foi 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California. 

Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 
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Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  4-M   Market   St.,  San  Francisco 

Fresno  Taft  Bakersfieid  Phoenix,   Ariz.  ^  , 


cabbage,  oninna  or  celery  ityiy  oausp 
the  plant  to  ro  to  seed  when  it  should 
be  rlevelnpine  a  m:irketable  prmlii.  t. 

A  sho<~k  to  cnuliflower  may  tnuse  it 
to  flower  prematurely  or  "button" 
while  still  rinite  small.  Discontinuous 
Kiowth  of  potiitoes  may  makd  "knobs." 
a  form  of  second  Krowth.  or  growth 
cracks  Such  an  interruption  may  pro- 
duce "puffy"  or  deformed  tom;itoes  and 
various  kinds  of  culls,  including  spilta 
and  doubles,  while  onions  may  develop 
seed  stems  and  bottle  necks. 

Where  there  is  no  severe  shock,  small 
sizes,  lipht  yields,  poor  quality  and 
sometimes  diseased  products,  may  re- 
sult from  teniponiry  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Blossom  end  rot  of  tomatoes  or 
heart  rot  of  celery  may  follow  extreme 
dryness,  for  instance.  As  a  general 
thing  plants  alj^u  are  more  susceptible 
to  other  forms  of  disease  damag'e  if 
they  ha\e  not  been  making  a  steady, 
vigorous  growth. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  promote 
even  and  constant  growth  in  vegetables, 
as  conditions  beyond  our  control  sume- 
timcs  interfere;  yd  .s..me  of  the  f?iihites 
may  be  attributed  to  delay  or  neglect. 
Perh;ips-v  the  nio,-<t  fre(nient  cause  of 
these  troubles  is  lack  of  moisture  at 
some  period  and  possibly  the  most  crlti- 
c-al  stHsie  In  the  lile  of  the  pi  nt.  Inter- 
mittent irrigation,  or  irrigations  at  too 
great  intervals,  are  very  ilangerous. 
The  plant  should  have  adequate  mois- 
ture at  all  times. 

To  make  sure  that   this  moisture  is 


always  available  within  reach  ■■[ 
feeding  roots,  examine  the  soil  fre- 
quently. A  soil  auger  may  be  necessary 
for  "orchards,  but  <with  the  more  shal- 
low.rooted  \egetable  plants  a  shovel 
will  do.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  !»oll 
In  all  parts  of  the  field  and  throughout 
the  season  contains  ample  moisture. 

Of  cour.se,  it  would  he  possiltle  to 
name  many  factors,  such  as  seeil.  soil, 
climate  and  loc:itiiin — with  reference  to 
pa^'king  and  ship)  ing  points,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  venture;  but  the  personal 
watchfulness  and  quick  response  of  the 
executive  in  charge  of  operations  are 
perhaps  the  things  which  count  most  — 
after  a  wise  selection  of  the  land  and 
seed  has  been  made. 

Forehanded  preparations  for  each 
piece  of  work,  timely  planting  and  con- 
stant follow-up  work  to  sec  th;it  the 
crop  does  not  suffer  at  any  time,  all 
are  important.  More  failures  have  been 
made  liy  l;ick  of  attention  to  some  de- 
tail or  to  getting  behind  with  the  work 
thnn  to  .'ilmosi   :in\^hing  else. 

The  in"X|ierienced  gro«er  should, 
therefore.  |  lun  to  be  on  the  biokout  for 
possible  signs  that  the  crop  is  not  do- 
ing w  ell,  .'ind  should  aim  to  prevent  all 
damage  before  it  is  too  late.  This  will 
usually  be  possible  if  he  Is  right  up  to 
.<<chedulK  with  each  operation,  and  Is  on 
the  ground,  anticipating  unfavomble  de- 
velopmens. 


Horticultural  Cleanup  Campaign  Needed 


DR.  KTHAN  H,  SMITH,  prominent 
San  Francisco  physician.  con- 
tributes the  following  description  of 
conditions  in  a  typical  small  Califor- 
nia city,  with  regard  to  trees  and 
plants  and  the  ne.ed  of  more  intelli- 
gent planting  and  better  care— en- 
forced by  law.  if  necessary. 

Dr.  Smith  was  raised  on  a  Miihl- 
gan  farm  and  has  never  lost  his  in- 
terest in  agriculture.  His  studies  in 
bacteriology  opened  the  way  for  him 
to  keep  in  t#uch  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  the  treatment  of  plant  pests  and 
diseases. 

"One  gr«at  source  of  plant  diseases 
and  injurious  insects,"  writes  Dr. 
Smith,  "is  the  vast  number  of  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  shade  treea 
and  plants  in  our  villages  and  towns. 
But  few  of  these  trees  and  plants  are 
ever  sprayed,  many  seldom  or  never 
pruned.  They  .ire  more  often  than 
otherwise  planted  without  knowledge 
or  intelligence  as  to  their  being  a  ben- 
efit or  becoming  a  nuisance. 

"In  my  home  town  we  have  .a  "tree 
committee'  composed  of  three  most 
estimable  women  of  unquestioned 
moral  .and  social  standing.  They  are 
averse  to  having  almost  any  sort  of 
tree  removed,  even  though  it  l>e  laden 
with  insect  pests,  and  fungus  ilisease. 

"Their  lack  of  horticultural  knowl- 
edge means  chaos  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  matter  of  shade  trees. 

"To  begin  with:  Our  streets  are 
not  properly  planned  for  any  sort  of 
shade  trees,  t^ement  curbing  has  been 
laiii  down  without  correcting  this  er- 
ror. The  curbing  has  been  rc^id 
where  it  was  placed  in  pioneer  days, 
Instead  of  extt-nding  it  out  five  or  six 
feet  beyond  that  line.  This  would  al- 
low ample  space  for  trees,  which  would 
not  disturb  either  sidewalk  or  curb- 
ing. 

"It  also  would  place  the  trees- where 


they  would  not  Interfere  with  electric 
light  and  telephone  wires.  The  entire 
space  for  traffic  could  then  be  paved, 
without  prohibitive  cost,  instead  of  a 
ragged-edged  2ii-foot  strip  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street, 

"Our  little  city  has  a  multitude  of 
cork  elms  In  |I.<  streets.  These  trees 
send  up  sprouts  for  from  50  to  100  feet 
in  every  unpaved  direction.  They  fill 
the  sewers  with  roots  and  break  the 
sidewalks  and  curbing,  becausf  of  the 
very  in.id^qiiate  spaie  in  which  they 
are  planted.  These  trees  are  frequ'  i  il 
loaded  with  'San  Jose  scale.*  In  >  ■ 
localities  insects  breed  In  the  le-ii '  h 
by  the  billion.  • 

"We  al.so  have  a  lot  of  silver  leaf 
poplars.  often  badly  infested  with 
brown  caterpillars.  These  trees  are 
filthy  for  six  or  eight  weeks  each 
spring.  They  are  ill-shaped,,  short-, 
lived  and  full  of  dead  and  decaying 
branches. 

"We  have  a  host  of  half-dead  and 
badly  mutilateil  trees  also.  Our  lots 
and  garilens  are  full  of  plants  ind 
shrubs,  most  of  them  badly  inf"-'  ■  ! 
with  various  pests  and  but  few  of  ' 
spr.ayed  or  diist'-d.  or  destroyi-d  w  !..  < 
destruction   is   the  only  reinedy. 

"I  called  the  attention  of  the  St.ate 
Horticultural  Commissioner  to  this 
condition  of  the  trees  ami  plants  of 
the  small  cities  and  towns  My  re- 
ply was  a  reference  to  some  very  ex- 
cellent men  who  would  tell  me  how  to 
spray  .and  perform  other  horticultural 
processes. 

"I  have  been  familiar  with  spraying, 
cultivating  and  all  othy  kinds  of  wor': 
connei'ted  with  the  care  of  fruits  anil 
flowers  for  more  than  forty  jiears. 
However.  I  have  not  the  authority  to 
compel  careless  people  to  clean  their 
plants  and  trees. 

"If  our  State  Horticultural  rnrnni-i 
sion   has   such   authority   an  ' 
ignores     responsit>ility.  It 
though   we  ought    to   have  - 
done  about  it." 


Redwoods  Leag^ue  Saves  Se\'eral  Groves 


Plant 


Two  splendid  tracts  of  redwood 
timber  have  been  saved,  and 
funds  established  for  the  pur- 
ch.ase  of  three  more  durtng  the 
year  192.'?.  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  I..eague. 
The  Humboldt  Pioneer  Memoi^lal 
Grove,  nine  miles 
north  of  Orick  on 
the  State  Highway 
in  Humboldt 
('ounty.  was  given 
to  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia through 
the  league,  and  the 
supervisors  of  San 
Mateo  County  ap- 
propriated JTO.OUO 
to  purcha.se  as  a 
county  park  the 
McCormick  tract 
of  310  acres  on  the 
county  highway 
'dero. 

Hoth  of  these  are  beautiful  stands 
of  timber.  The  Humboldt  Pioneer 
Grove,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Zipporah  Rusi 
of  Ferndale.  is  extremely  important^ 
l)ecau.se  it  constitutes  the  beginning  of" 
a  second  unit  of  the  Humboldt  State 
Redwood  Park  along  the  highway  north 
of  KurelKi  and  leading  to  Crescent  City. 
It  is  one  of  the  heavcst  stands  of  tim- 
ber anywhere  In  the  redwood  tielt.  rit 
Is  conservatively  valued  at  over  $100.- 
OHO.  In  deeding  this  tract  Mrs.  Rusa 
askod  that  it  be  made  a  memorial  to 
her  husband.  Joseph  Rus.s,  and  to  all 
the   Kioro.frs  of   Humboldt  County. 


miles  from  Pesca- 


Through  K.  R.  Ayer  of  Chicago  a. 
fund  of  $20,000  has  been  m.ade  a\  in- 
able  to  the  lengue  for  the  purchn  ' 
a  redwood  grove  and  through  a 
who  wishes  his  name  withheld,  .i  . 
dent  of  Mas.<iachusett8,  another  fund 
of  $25,000  has  been  established.  At 
Kureka  on  Mar  4  the  rallfornla  St.ite 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  unani- 
mously voted  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  memorial  grove  «t  a 
price  of  approximately  $60,000.  Thi« 
fund  is  now  being  collected  and  a 
substantial  amount  already-  is  in  hand. 

From  a  part  of  the  fund  raised  by 
Mr.  Aver  the-  league  alie.idy  has  been 
able  to  aid  the  State  through  the  pur- 
chase and  deeding  to  the  people  of 
6>-5,  acres  of  land  adjoininir  the  Phil- 
lipsville  Crove.  thus  affording  ade- 
quate public  <'amping  facilities  at  this 
gr.)ve. 

The  rcj  ort  shows  that   inchiding  th« 
California  Stale  Redwood  Park  in  the 
Big  Basin,  which  Includes  2',00  acres, 
there  are  61.S7  acres  of  y><lwoods  that 
have    been    preserved   out    of   i  OOO.OM 
acres   of   standing   reil\'      '         '    ^  'n 
the  State.    The  new  H 
Redwoorf  Park  cont.aln-. 
there     are     v.arious  sc.iiii'l 
through    the    redwood    l>tlt  Ih.n 
been   made   pi^ic  parks. 

There  are  now  more  than  260  fam- 
ilies in  th«t)elhi  State  I.i-  i  <  •  ■  f 
tract,  according  to  .a 
making  an  estimated  i 
of  about  Smi.  This  repi '-.si  nn  ,in  in- 
crease In  four  years  of  about  T0# 
persons. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Method  of  Handling  Cows  on  Test 


(Continued  Frvm   I'aue  Three) 


aother  factor   of  considerahln  irti- 
(ance  in  the  making  of  outstDn.liiig; 
rds  is  the  inlluencc  of  piesnaiu  y. 
|t  how  long  to  Itavp  ;i  cow  iitili!eil 
sn  making  a  long-timo  reconl  has 
quite  a  prol)leni.  Professor  Ki  liles 
Ilnnesola  I'niversity  has  done  con- 
rahle  resean-h   wnrl<  on  this  !>i<'b- 
|.     He    found     that     cows     h!i\ ing 
within    yearly    tests  prod'io'd 
It  )S  per  rent  less  butfeiiat  liian 
they  dropped  the  second  cnhes 
jt  14  or  15  months  after  ll-c-  tests 


•  REASONS    FOR  DECLINR 

j-egnancy  does  irot  affect  the  ;)ro- 
Iffon  until  it  has  advanced  at_J>i'iist 
months.  The  decline  after  that 
Se  is  not  <lue  to  the  demands  of  tl;e 
fFtus,  hilt  to  the  hormones  secrottil  by 
tli''  pifiinant  mother  in  order  lo  i-ihibi* 
Iji oduction.  This  is  Nature's  way  of 
giving  the  mother  a  r6st  befoj:*  her 
next  calving. 

The  different  bi-eed  associations  Hmvc 
esinhlished  "double  letter"  classes  dur- 
the  past  few  .years  and  it  seems 
Jil<e  ;j  \  ery  good  idea,  as  it  permits  the 
tire  (.' 's  to  get  about  a  calf  a  .year, 
v,-i:\t  I. It  apprecial'le  decline  during  the 
tcn-iiioiiths'  test,  due  to  pregnancy. 

Test  animals  must  be  kept  com- 
furtahle  at  all  times.  Regularity 
sbould  be  practiced  not  only  in  the 
feeding  and  milkitig  of  the  cows,  but 
also  in  all  other  operations,  such  as 
watering  and  grooming.  The  cow  is 
fieature  of  habit,  and  irregularities 
introduced  in  the  barn  routine  often 
result  in  decreased  production. 

Jt  is  attention  to  such  details  that 
brings  to  the  best  dairyman  the  addi- 
ti'inal  Jtroduction  tliat  makes  outstand- 
ing records.  Backhaus  oiiserveil  that 
grooming  increased  the  milk  yield  4 
lo  7  jer  cent  and  the  buttertat  2..t  to 
8  per  cent.  Test  animals  ousht  to  be 
gToom'?d  dail.v,  as  it  promotes  good 
health  by  keeping  the  pores  open  and 
the  ."nimals  comfortable:  it  also  tends 
til  keep  the  milk  clean  by  eliminatiiig 
much  of  the  dust. 

CONTROL  OF  FI.IES 

The  control  of  fUes  usually  is  quite 
an  imyiortant  problem.  Freedom  from 
this  annoyance  means  much  more 
comfort.  The  first  step  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  breeding  places — manure  piles 
and  other  filth  accumulations.  Manure 
should  be  hauled  to  the  fields  every 
day  or  two.  in  order  to  remove  the  fly 
Jflrvae  liefore  they  hatch. 

If  a  manure  pit  is  used,  it  is  perhap.-! 
best  to  kill  the  larvae  with  powdered 
borax  by  dissoli  ing  one  pound  in  wr.- 
ter  and  sprinkling  this  amount  over 
each  16  cubic  feet  of  manure.  Sacks 
elmuld  be  hung  over  the  doors  and 
■windows  to  darken  the  barn  and  keep 
it  tnioler.  They  also  will  brush  off 
some  of  the  flies  as  the  cows  enter. 

Fly  sprays  are  of  some  assistance, 
but  the  commercial  sprays  often  are 
too  expensive  and  they  frequently  blis- 
ter the  skin  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Poisoning  the  flies  on  the  barn 
floor  is  a  good  plan  where  the  floor 
is  washed  each  day.  Tliis  can  be  done 
by  a<lding  one  teaspoon  of  formalin  to 
a  cup  of  milk  and  sprinking  over  the 
floor. 

The  time,  frequency  and  manner  of 
milking  have  a  decided  influence  on  the 
production.  As  a  general  rule  when 
the  intervals  between  milking  are  about 
the  same,  the  milkings  will  be  about 
the  same  in  amount  and  per  cent  of 
butterfat.  However,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  milk  secreted  during  the  day 
i8  richer  in  butterfat  because  the  secre- 
tory cells  are  more  active,  than  at 
niv'ht. 

Increasing  the  number  of  milkings 
per  day  increases  the  amount  of  milk 
and  fat  produced  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
If  milking  were  done  too  freqently. 
however,  the  yield  of  milk  wouW  de- 
crease, due  to  the  irritation  of  the 
gl;inds.  The  United  States  Department 
Of  -A).  !  iculture  found  that  milking  three 
times  a  day  instead  of  two.  showed  an 
Increased  yield  varying  from  42  per 
cent  to  22.43  per  cent,   while  milking 


four  times  a  day  instead  of  three 
showed  a  variation  of  production  of 
from  2.;S  per  cent  to  ll.ii.3  i)er  cent. 
This  shows  a  great  varilion  due  to  tlie 
individuality  of  the  animals. 

It  sems  generally  true  that  cows  giv- 
ing rather  small  am'ounts  of  milk,  quite 
rich  ill  fat.  <-annot  be  made  to  increase 
liioduction  by  milking  four  times  in- 
stead of  three.  Quite  a  number  of 
.lerse.v  tireeders  have  found  tlii><  to  be 
true. 

Clean,  efficient  milking  Is  to  be 
recommended  at  all  times.  If  a  <'OW  is 
not  n>ilked  ([uite  dry.  the  yielii  of  milk 
Will  be  decreased,  but  the  tat  will  de- 
crease faster  in  proportion,  because 
the  last  drawn  milk  is  much  the  richer. 
Rapid,  clean  milking  stimulates  iivoduc- 
tion.  When  a  glatul  is  dry  it  is  stimu- 
l!il<-d  to  produce  more.  This  is 
Nature's  way  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  calf. 

MACHINK    VS.   H.\NU  MII.KINO 

111  the  past  it  has  tiot  been  the  c  om- 
mon practice  to 'milk  cows  on  off'-'il 
test  by  machine.  The  older  machines 
were  none  too  good  and  they  were  not 
alwa.vs  operated  properly:  therefore 
there  was  some  prejudice  against  i''-->>i. 
At  the  iiresent  time  an  increasing  num- 
lier  of  breeders  are  u_<|ng  them  on  test 
animals  and  are  quite  pleased  with  the 
results.  In  fa<-t.  some  have  shown  <jn 
incre.'ised  production  on  the  machine 
compared  to  the  hand  milking.  This  is 
mrist  often  true  in  case  o^'  a  cow  that 
is  diffii'Ull  to  milk  rapidly  and  cleanly 
by  hand. 

On  .luiip  1.  1923.  seven  cows,  includ- 
ing .lerseys,  Holstein  and  Guernseys  at 
the  ITiiiversity  Farm  at  Davis,  were 
placed  on  the  mAi'hine-milking  p'aii. 
During  May  the  seven  averaged  4.S.1 
pounds  of  butterfat.  During  .June  and 
.luly  with  machine  milking,  they  aver- 
aged 4.'>.2  pounds  of  liutterfat.  This  is 
rather  a  low  average  production  for  a 
string  of  test  cows,  but  it  included  a 
niiijority  of  the  two  and  three-year- 
olds,  well  along  in  their  lactation 
periods.  Sini'e  they  were  advancing  in 
lactation  and  the  weather  was  getting 
warmer,  it  seemed  a  good  thin.g  to  have 
them  hold  production  wnen  placed  on 
tbi'  machine. 

F.  \V.  Woll  made  etxensive  investiga- 
tions in  comparing  hand  and  machine 
milking,  and  reported  his  figures  in 
California  Bulletin  No.  311.  He  found  a 
large  number  of  cows  made  practically 
the  same  records  in  persistency  and 
total  production  with  the  two  methods 
of  milking  under  ordinary  herd  con- 
ditions. 

OBJHCTIONS  OVKRCOMJ>; 

An  objection  frequently  raised  to  ma- 
chines for  test  cow  work  is 'the  fact 
that  there  is  not  enough  massaging  of 
the  udder  for  sufficient  stimulation. 
'I^iis  can  be  overcome  by  the  milkers' 
using  one  single  unit,  thus  allowing 
time  to  massage  the  udder  before  the 
machine  is  put  in  place. 

There  is  such  a  variation  between 
the  costs  of  the  two  methods  of  milk- 
ing that  it  is  almost  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  making  a  profit  or  loss  from  a 
string  of  test  cows.  With  the  te.-t  man 
caring  for  the  usual  six  animals  that 
are  milked  four  times  a  day.  it  costs 
about  $250  per  year  per  cow  for  labor. 
Since  he  can  handle  nine  by  using  a 
machine,  it  reduces  the  cost  nearly  .$100 
per  cow  per  year. 

While  milking  three  times  per  day, 
a  man  can  care  for  about  eight  animals, 
making  the  labor  cost  about  $170  per 
cow  per  year.  If  he  handles  12  with 
the  same  labor,  he  reduces  the  cost  to 
$130  per  cow  per  year. 

It  is  proViably  best  to  give  phe- 
nomenal producers  the  best  of  care, 
possibly  including  a  box  stall  and  hand 
milking,  but  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  the  increased  production 
would  justify  such  methods  in  hand- 
ling the  average  test  cow. 

(Kdftor's  Note — -.\nother  Important  aiticle 
by  Mr  Drumm  wUl  appear  in  a  forihnnning 
number   of    ORCHARD   and  F.\RM.) 


Livestock  Feeding  Handbook  Sent  Free 


A  1.1.  farmers  should  be  interested  in 
M  .  new  "iJublicatlon,  "A  Handbook 
f..:    I  .  Iter  Feeding  of  Livestock."  just 
|ut  (1  liy  the  United  States  Department 
igriculture,  as  a  part  of  a.xecently 
aized    service    for    better  feeding 
This  booklet  contains  in  con- 
Rd  form  practical  and  up-to-date 
^rmation    on    the    feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses  and  poultry,  com- 
as a  result    of    a  country-wide 
ly  of  farm  feeding  problems. 

this    handbook  all  the  different 
ea  of  animals  are  considered  sep- 
For  instance,  there  is  special 
atiiui  on  feeding  young  animals, 
in  service,  weaning  pigs 


and  calves.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  feeding  of  form  wastes  and  by- 
products, the  use  of  mineral  feeds,  the 
use  of  self-feeders,  toniis,  hogging 
down  crops,  commercial  feeds,  dehorn- 
ing and  castrating,  with  relation  to 
feeding  a.nd  management,  mixing  feeds 
and  making  up  balanced  rations,  shel- 
ter for  animals  as  it  affects  their  pro- 
duction, water  and  salt.  Cample  ra- 
tions are  given  for  the  various  kinds  of 
animals  under  different  conditions.  The 
importance  of  good  breeding  in  obtain- 
ing maximum  gains  is  emphasized. 

"No  set  of  specific  feeding  rules  can 
be  wisely  gppHed  throughout  the  coun- 
try." says  .lohn  R.  Mohler.  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  a  fore- 


word to  the  handbook.  "Local  condi- 
tions, seasonal  changes,  and  many  other 
fa.ctor.s,"  he  continues,  "combine  in 
make  the  liest  feeding  piactices  change 
from  place  to  place  and  from  time  lo 
time.  This  handliook  disciiss-s  the 
main  points  most  commonly  encoun- 
tered in  feeding,  but  which  should  al- 
wa.\s  be  adapted  to  local  conditions." 

Copies  of  the  handbook,  whicll_is 
kno«  n  as  'Miscellaneous  Cirr  ular  No. 
12,"  may  be  obtained  fiee.  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts,  by  address  ng  the  T'.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


Field  Demonstration 

A\'Al.l'Ar>LIO  type  of  work  which 
has  become  common  under  the 
county  agent  system  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  actual  demon.stration 
of  certain  methods  of  orchard  prac- 
tices. In  recent  years  various  demon- 
strations in  pruning,  sprayin>;.  thin- 
ning and  soil  moisture  have  been  con- 
liucted  in  every  coriK'r  ot  the  State. 

The  farmer  no  Ion  .er  has  ;o  depend 
on  what  he  re  ids  In  books  or  bulletins, 
but  may  observe  in  his  own  orchard  or 
in  his  neighbor's  grove  an  actual  dem- 
onstration .of  the  things  that  books  re- 
late. 

No  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  miss 
the  opportunity  of  attending  these 
ilemons: rations,  when  they  are  held  in 
bis  communit.\'.  Thty  represetft  the 
niiidern  method  of  carrying  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  direct  to'  the 
tainier  and  the  lessons  that  are  taught 
liy  experts  in  the  ICxtension  Servic  are 
so  important  thnt  every  farmer  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  be  present 
whenever  his  community  is  favored 
with  a  demonstration. — '5.  P.  W. 


Blasting  Out  Stumps 

BF.C A  I ■  S 1-;  fire  swept  over  his  ground 
:ind  burned  the  trees  on  it  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Fd  Klsner  of  Palermo  is  un- 
able to  use  a  stump  puller  to  clear  the 
land  and  has  to  Ijlast  out  the  roots  with 
dyn:iniite. 

Tin-  fire  burned  up  everything  but  the 
roots  of  man.v  trees  and  the.v  put  out 
shoots  at  the  stump.  In  time  these 
grew  up  and  became  small  trees.  When 
a  sif.iin  is  iiut  on  tlieni  they  break  oft 
at  the  sti'.ini;  and  ihe  loots  remain  in  tlio 
ground.  The  only  way  to  clear  su(!h 
land  is  to  blow  out  the  stump  wilh 
dynamite.-  T.  F. 


Lifting  Pigs  Humanely 

T.VKINC.  exi-eption  to  "Tulare  Farm- 
er's" suggestion  that  little  I'igs  be 
lifted  liy  the  tail  to  prevent  squealing, 
J.  .1.  Kll.vs'in.  a  Bridgeville  (Humboldt 
Counl.v)  subscriber.  protests  this 
me'liod  is  not  humane. 

A  better  method,  according  to  Kll.v- 
siin.  is  to  .slip  up  quietly  when  the  pigs 
ai e  suckling,  take  a  pi';  with  the  right 
hand  by  the  right  liind  leg,  lift  tha 
hind  quarters  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
at  the  same  time  slip  the  left  hand 
under  the  pig  at  its  middle. 

The  pig  then  may  lie  carried  away, 
si  ill  held  at  the  same  angle,  without 
any  disturbance^  says  lillyson. 


MEAT    SUP.'LY    BREAKS  RECORD 

The  "helpings'  of  meat  on  American 
tables  were  larger  during  1!I23  than  in 
any  other  year  of  the  past  fifteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  consumption  of  all 
me.its  per  capita  was  1B7  pounds. 


I  Have  Found  Out  How 
to  Get  Rid  of  Super- 
fluous Hair  at  Once 

Here's  the  Secret 


I  had  become  utterly  discouraged  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  hair  on  my  face  and  lip. 
I  tried  every  way  to  get  rid  of  it — all  the 
depilatories  I  had  heard  of,  electrolysis, 
even  a  razor.  I  tried  every  advertised 
remedy,  but  all  were  disappointments. 

I  thought  it  was  all  hopeless  until  there 
came  to  me  the  simple  but  truly  wonderful 
discovery  which  has  brought  such  great 
relief  and  joy  to  me  and  to  other  women 
that  it  really  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 

My  face  is  now  not  only  perfectly  free 
from  superfluous  hair  but  smooth  and  soft 
as  a  baby's,  all  by  use  of  the  simple  method 
which  I  will  gladly  explain  to  £my  woman 
who'  will  send  her  name  and  address. 

This  amazing  method  is  different  from 
anything  you  have  ever  used — not  a  powder, 
paste,  wax  or  liquid,  not  a  razor,  not  elec- 
tricity. It  will  remove  superfluous  hair  at 
once  and  will  make  the  slcin  soft,  smooth 
and  beautifully  attractive.  Its  use  mean^ 
an  adorable  appearance.  And  you  face  the 
brightest  light— the  most  brilliant  electric 
lamps — even  the  glare  of  sunlight  joyously. 

With  this  method,  used  according  to  the 
simple  directions  I  will  give  you,  your 
trouble  with  superfluous  hair  is  over  per- 
manently. You  will  never  again  appear  with 
that  ugly  growth  to  disfigure  your  face. 

So  overioyed  was  1  at  the  results  this 
discovery  brought  to  me  that  I  gave  it  my 
own  name — Lanzette. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

A  book  that  tells  just  how  this  wonder- 
ful method  gets  rid  of  superfluous  hair  is 
free  upon  request.  Don't  send  a  penny- 
just  a  letter  or  post  card.  Address  Annette 
Lanzette,  Dept904  Care  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratories, 204  South  Peoria  St,  Chicago,  IlL 


It  only 
takes  a  little 
seed  and  you 
want  that  little  good ! 

Send  for  FREE  catalog 

C  C  Morse  A  Co,  Se«d  Growers  •  S39  Moifcet  St-  SA.N  FRANCISCO 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

VO  rrntH  a  Une,  or  60  rfiits  «  H"* 
for  four  or  more  eonserutive  l8»»n«9 
(nvrruKF  7  words).  Kor  whit*  space, 
ra«»  or  display  type,  cost  is  ••ompated 
accoriline  to  total  space  occupied  bjr 
advertisemeut. 

AdvertiHemeiitH  must  reach  ua  15 
da^H  beffM-«  date  of  publication. 

Address  ORCIIAKU  and  K.VRM. 
Brcadway   at   Eleventb,   Los  Angeles. 


^OULTRY^ 

C'KRTIFIED  While  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range.  heavy-layine, 
utility  hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cock- 
er*-Is  with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our 
breedintr  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
nrrivai  and  full  count  of  live,  vijiorous  chicks 
guaranteed.  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chicks 
at  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prices.  MfST  HATi'H  IN- 
<TBATOR  CO.,  INC.,  the  Worlds  I.*!rgest 
Electric  Hatchery.  Iti  7th  SI  .  Tetaluma.  Cal. 

NOTICE— We  are  booked  to  full  capacity  till 
.<pril  22nd;  can  aapply  chicks  on  this  date 
and  every  week  after.  Owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  our  chicks  we  witl  enlarge  both 
our  plant  and  hatchery;  also  increase  our 
l.reeding  stock  for  19S5.  so  book  your  orders 
I'arly  for  next  season.  Largest  W.  1,.  breed- 
er in  Santa  Cruz  Co.  WEBB'S  CACKLE 
KARM,  227  Park  Way.' Santa  Cru2. 


BABY  CHICKS — Only  the  better  grade  at 
popular  prices — Hanson  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Keds.  Barred 
Ro.  ks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorca.s  Blue  Andvi- 
lusians.  White  Wyandotte  and  Butt  Orplng- 
■  tons.  Order  early.  Kree  folder  JfcpONAIJJ 
POITLTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHBRy.  Route 
1.  Box  246.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS  from  high  grade 
Block.  White  Leghorns  from  excellent 
Inatings  including  Han^*on  and  Tancred 
•trains.  Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
every  Tueinlay.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas. 
and  White  Rocks  in  season  Write  the 
SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
UI49   I,lncoln   ave..    San   Jose.  Calif.  

WHITE  LBGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
%alue.  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  male!-.  Prices  per 
300;  March.  »14;  April,  »12.",0;  May  and  June. 
tl2.  100  per  cent  live,  strong  chlx  guaran- 
teed. We  are  accredited  liy  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHEIIY.  476  6th  St  .  Pelaluma.  Calif. 

March  and  April  Chicks 
Lay  Winter  Eggs 

STl'KDY  baby  chicks.  Best  breeding;  heavy 
laying  strains,  guarantewl  live  chicks.  72 
h€>urs  from  L.  A.  17  successful  years  in  the 
liahv  chick  Industry;  gel  the  best;  order  to- 
tlay:  turkeys,  ducklinga  Pioneer  hovers; 
tireless  brooders.  Write  for  price  lists.  Pio- 
neer  Hatchery.  32*  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angelea. 

PET-\LUMA  HATCHERY — Established  lt«2 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  White  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day.  Cuaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK,  616 
Main    St.,    Petaluma.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  CHICKS — While  Leghorns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hollywood,  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high'  trapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue  ORLAND  HATCHERY. 
Orland.  Glenn  Co..  Calif.  

OAK  KNOLL.  POtJL.TRY  RANCH — Baby 
chix  from  our  pure-blood  2  to  4-year-old 
W.  I>.  hens.  Cockerels  from  lianeun  a  irat/- 
ntsted  250-eBg  stock.  13  years'  experience 
in  breeding  and  hatching.  Prices  are  rea- 
gonable.     T.   E.   BLAKE.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

THE    WORLp    PAMBl)  F'OWI, — 

Rusaian  Orloff  and  Hale  Sacredo  Tarkens. 
Booking  or<lers  now  for  hatching  eggs.  Cir- 
culars FREE.  Only  breeder  ot  OB.VUINB 
stock    in     America.     GEO.  SCHAEFBR, 

 MENLO    PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 

HANSONS  PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  Contest  Laying  Strain. 
Over  210  eggs  flock  average  for  «  yeajB.  Send 
for   interesting    Catalogue.    J.    A.  HANSON. 

Corvallis.  Oregon.  

"Wl.NNlNG  1st.  2nd.  3rd  Barn  d  Ro<  k  Hens 
at  State  Fair.  1923.  .some  rec  ord;  30  rib- 
bons at  other  shows.  Write  for  mating 
list  Slock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Thompson 
strain    direct.       H.    G.    CljKTlS.  Crossway 

Koad,   Buriingame.  Calif.  

HIGH-GRAUE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hogan- 
izcd  Ptock  at  reasonable  prices.  White, 
Brown  Huff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  RmIs, 
Barred  Rocks.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
Union  District  Hatchery.  Los  Gates.  Calif. 
ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breedlnS 
cockerels  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
Tilanl  "Stock  that  will  not  disappoint  youl" 
Write  for  Information.     L.  MUNCHIN.  Prop., 

Ttcliable  Pullet  Farm.  Petaluma.  

JiABY   CHICKS — White    Leghorns.  Hatches 
every   week.     Hea\'y-layinB  strain.  Order 
¥iow      $12   per   hundred.   JUO   per  thousand. 
STANFORD    HATCHERY.    R.    F.    D.    No.  1. 

jjux   42-A.   Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

BliFF  ORPINGTONS  and  II.  I.  Red  Eggs, 
'  yf  '.0  and  $r».  Best  prize  stock  Pacific  Coast, 
tiiil"  ni-.'sl.  li  since  1910.  Pullfts  rea.sonaMe.  C;. 
a'  KIIFISS.  3",  W.  Poplar  A\>-. .  San  Mateo, 
WH~rfBTn,Y MOUTH  ROCK,  and  White  Leg- 
horn BABY  CHICKS.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
•Rreeding  Stock.  High  quality,  low  prices. 
pi'KE  BREED   HATCHEKT,   Box  6>,   R.  1, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  ^  

^y^y.NIESTED  REDS — Bred   to  lay;  exhibi- 
tion   quality   breeding   stork   from  305-egg 
male     Hatching  ei;gs.  baby  chicks.  Qrcular 
free      T    S    CALDWELL,  335M  West  Broad- 
'       -  ndale.  Calif. 


»ay. 


g^BY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.     Duckling.i.  turkeys,  hatching  egga. 
Pullet'.  "TSlBeons.    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  BX- 
CHANGE.   840   S.   Main   St..    Los  Angeles. 


OUR  1  924  CHICKS — Prices.  Qual- 
ity— Will  delight  new  and  regu- 
lar cnatoitiers  alike  Capacity 
30C.000.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg- 
horns; Anconas.  Reds;  Barred. 
White  Rocks;  Minorcas.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Brahmas.  Andaluslars.  Or- 
pingtons. From  some  of  world'" 
.       ^  greatest    layers:    reasonable  Re- 

duced booked  ahead  Nearly  half-booked  for 
moat  Winter.  Spring  weeks.  They  prove  prnt- 
itable  "Never  saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid 
growth,  egg-yield  "  Write  for  proof  PROF- 
ITABLE POtrLTRY,  13  North  Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


-  -  ^  .  \ji  I  law  It;  uiv'iiois. 

attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders 
batlsfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  Hatch 
ery^nd  Poultry  Farm.  MiHlesto.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTBS.  ATKIN- 
SO.M  PEERLESS  ANCO.VAS— I  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerless"  strain  birds 
for  20  years.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larg- 
sst  poultry  shows.  Official  egg  records,  2o2 
to  261  r>i:;s.  Mated  pens,  .ockcrcls.  hai'-hlng 
Jggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
t'ON.  Box  10,  130  So.  Willard  Ave,,  San  lose, 
t  alirornia. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS — Winners    at    any  show. 

Co<  ki  rels  for  sale.  Eggs  in  incubator  lots. 
%i        in   Jo  per  setting.   W.    L.  HARTHOl^ 

OMEW.  Chino,  Calif,  

CLOVER  CUTTERS.   $8.50  to  »46.     Write  tor 

circular*.      ARNOTT     ft    CO..    114    S.  Loa 

Angeles  St^_LOB^^Angeles^  

BABY  CHICKS— W.  I^eghorns,  B.  Rocks  and 

Mahogarv  Red.  CHOWCHII.LA  BLBC- 
rmc  HAli  HKUT.  Chuwchilla.  t:!allf. 


THREE  GRADES  .S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  X  grade  guaranteed  90%  day  old 
pullets.  XX  grade  contains  36 '51  pullets, 
guaranteed  heavy  layers;  price  IS  per  hun- 
dred, c.  O.  D.  parvel  post.  XXX  grade, 
day-old  broilers.  $4  per  hundred.  «'.  O.  D. 
Parcel  .  post.  Established  1912.  EUREKA 
HATCHERY.  Petaluma.,  Calif..  628  D  St., 
James  K,   Hirst.  Prop  

WE'RE  POOKl.NG  CHICKS  for  most  spring 
weeks  from  some  of  World's  highest  'Kg- 
producing  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds.  BocUa, 
Minorcas,  Brahmas.  Wyandottes,  Andalusiai.s, 
Orpingtons.  reasonable  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  Capacity  200.000,  "Y'our  chicks  are 
stronger  and  beautiful;  your  hena  heavy  win- 
ter layers."  Write  Bred-to-Lay.  1J33  Ingra- 
hani  St.,   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flock.s.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapneat  recor<ls  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poullr)'  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  hooking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch.,  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 

BABT  CHIl'KS.  PULLETS.  HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leshorns.  K  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Over  200  e^gs  per  year — that  is  record  back 
of  ou^  White  Leghorn  sicKk,  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  1924  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Safe  arri\al  guaranteed. 
THE  J,  H.  STUBBE  POULTRY  RANCH  AND 
HATCHERY.  Box  6 7 -C.   Palo  .M iji.   Ca  1 1 f^  

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

116  hundred,  delivered.  No  olht^r  kind  but 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  No  artificial  lights. 
Free  range.  Glad  to  send  free  catalog. 
ORINDA  PARK  BUFF  LEOHOR.N  HOME. 
Berkeley.   Calif.     Route  1.   Box  4»i-E.  , 

WHY  DKLAY?  Place  your  order  for  1984 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery.  thB  hatch^ 
ery  A-ith  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  .right.  Send  for  cata- 
•'  log.     WHITE  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

PULLETS  RAISK:U  to  ORDER— White  Leg- 
horns  from    pedigreed    trap-neated  proven 
producers.     All   ages.     Mrs.    H.  GILI.ESPIB, 
Tres  Pin..s.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS— Send  tor  price  list.  SANTA 
CLARA    POULTRY   YARDS.    Breeders  and 
Hatchers.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

TURKEYS,   DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WIIW,  TELL — Let  a  WHll-Moode<I 
torn  head  your  flock  and  iri<  reajA-  \  italil.\  of 
poults.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  pre\aii  In  10 
years  raising  turkeys.  Stock  for  sale  at  all 
times;  eggs  in  season;  baby  turk.s  hen- 
haVhed.  .TENKI.NS,  the  veteran  breeder 
Ameritran  Mexican  wilcf-Mooded  tironze  tur- 
keys. H.  3.  Box  1176.  Burbank.  Calif.  End 
of  99911  bik..  San  Fernando  Rd..  Dundee 
Crossing.   

CASA  DE  ROSAS  TURKEY  RANCH,  Car- 
mel-by-lhe-Sea,  Cal  Engage  your  GOLD- 
BANK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Special  reduc- 
tion chicken  sale.  prize  slock.  Creation 
Brown  I,eghorns.  pens,  chicks,  eggs.  Also 
Toulouse  geese  and  Carneau  pigeons. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

1414   A..    FRONTS   ROOK   HIGHWAY.   6  ml. 

guod  ry.  town.  ^  mi.  2-r.  school ;  428  m. 
]  3-yr.-old  orchard.  1-6  e«.ch.  Bart  let  t  and 
d'Anloii  peara;  1-3  each.  Spitz.  Newtown 
appl**s.  Rich  soil,  no  i rrigation,  ample  rain- 
falL  No  tllgrht  nor  scjiIp.  S6  a.  plow  land. 
»50  a.  fine  pasture,  timber.  Mach  inery,  trac- 
tor, truck.  135. »^  cash,  no  trades.  Worth 
double.  Many  ojfctfr  bargains.  <'ool  summers, 
mild  winters,  no  alkali,  malaria  nor  mosqui- 
toes.  B.   JOHNSON.   Saginaw.  Ore. 


ASSORTMENT  OF 

BEAUTIFUL 

GLADIOLUS 

10— MRS.  F.  KINO 
(red) 

10_=MRS.  F.  PENDLETON 
(pink,  scarlet  throat) 

10_PR1M.  HYBRIDS 

(Shades,  orans^e,  pink, 
yellow) 

10— AMERICAS 

(Lavender  pink) 

10— H  ALLEY 

(Salmon  pjnk) 

ONLY  SL25  postpaid.  Double 
order,  $2.25. 

YELLOW  CALLA  LBLIES 
2Sc  each. 

■  Pacific  Biiiilb  Co. ' 

137  PACIFIC  AVE. 
 SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF.  

AI.FAI,F.\    SEED — Oriitinal    Hairy  Peruvian. 

When  writins  state  amount  wanted.  l.Efi 
TUR.N'RR.  Yuma.  Arizona.  23  years  on  Tuma 
Valley  Farms, 

AM<-AI,PA  SEKD  FOR  SAI-E. 
Hairy  Peru\*ian.  Sn'ooth  Peruvian  or  Com- 
mon: new  crop.  hl*!h  purity  and  germina- 
tion. Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  and 
samples.  K.  K  SANGl'INETTl.  Yuma.  Ariz. 
 K.stahlished  isv"  

GLADlObCS.  mixed,  large.  JO.  >1 :  blooming 
size.  40.   t1  00:  plantinK  sto<  k.  100,  ti.OO, 
bulhlets.  lOOO,  J!,<KI.     Price  list.    C.  O.  JOR- 
GENSO.V.  Salinus.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want  Western   farms.  De- 
»  ribc  and  .•<lalc   lowest  price      R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.   367   Wll k inson  B I d g..  Om aha.  N Kb.  

F.'\KM  W.\.VTKD— linniedialely.  from  owner. 

Send  i.arti<ular8  MRS  ROBICRTS.  Boi 
83^  RoadlioUKe^  IIJ^  ^  _  _  ^  ^  ^  _^  

FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and     relmill     iiiiplenicnls    at  special 
price.-i.      Call   and   .^ee   them.      AR.VOTT  & 
CO..   IM   S.   I.OS  Aiiecl.s  St..   T.os  Aniteles 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

E.\RN'  JllO  to  J::r.ii  niniithiy.  expenses  paid  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector,  Position  guar- 
anteed «fter  completion  of  a  ^  months'  home 
studv  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities  Write  for  Fre..  Booklet  G-91. 
Stand.  Business  Trainint:  Insl,,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

PICF.ONS — Scle' ind    .'^ilvrr    KiiiK  vnunKslers 
for   sale,  J. 'VS.    A,    AX'RKV.    Napu.  Calif. 
R.  R    1  _7jl  V  

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

Hf)MESPrv     TOBACCO:     Chewinp.     !.  lbs.. 

JI.TD:  10,  ».1  :  »mokint,  S  Ihs  »l  2':  10.  $2. 
Pipe  and  recipe,  free,  pay  when  received.  CO- 
(Jl'KRATIVE    FARMERS.    I'aducah.  Ky. 


OUR  BACK-TO-r^.\ND  PL.AN — We  offi-r  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  ea.«:y  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soli:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thoroueb  draina.se: 
rail.  water  and  hlp:liwav  transportation. 
Write  owners.  BTTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Bldg..   Sacramento.  C^ilif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  jiut  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
•ands  of  buyers  through  our  chain  office  8er\— 
ice.'  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  by  owners 
free.  OW.N'ERS'  NATIONAI,  I.ISTI.NO  BU- 
REAU, I.VC  439-40  Roberts  Bide..  l-rf)s  An- 
gelew.  Calif.  

POULTRY  and  BKRRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in^the  famous  Cliarles  WeeltK 
intensive  poultr.v  colony  will  make  you  a 
«-omforlable  livinjr  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  I^os  AnKele.s.  Write  for  literature. 
CH.^R1..E.S  NN'EEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

MIIST  HAVE  CASH— BIG  BARfiAfN.  Modoc 
Co..  Calif.,  ICir  acres.  »-ulli\ at e<i.  level,  pro- 
ductne  land;  house,  barn,  garage,  fenced; 
ilear  deed;  full  price  »:!2«0.  Owner,  210  Main 
gtreet.    Huntington    Beach,  i'alif.  

HAVE  taken  in  on  trade  and  will  eell  at  a 
bargain,  a  well-equipped   :tft-cow  dairy,  in 

Humboldt  County,  Address  V  C.  BRYANT, 
College  of  Agriculture.  Hei  kelev.  O '*' 


eyery  week. 
Try  Tlem! 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA! 


Little  Journeys  Into 

Agricultural  Distrirfs 


Classified  Adfer- 


tisemeits  reac 


(Editors  Note — Brief,  intimate  gllii 
agricultural  comniunitiep  in  varlni 
the  .'^tHte  will  be  published  from  • 
under  this  heading.     Subjects  \vi; 
at   random    without   regard   to  r 
ducliim  or  agricultural  Importar. 
qualnted  with  your  California,  ir- 
ties     and     delights,    by  a. 
ORCHARD  anil   FARM    repreaeni  i  . 
these  informative  ■little  journeya.  'i 

I — Tlie  MiUi  District,  Tulare  Coijuij 

IN  the  earl.v  days  the  portioo  o{ 
nujuntaiiflius  section  of  Ti 
County,  now  known  as  the  M.ilo 
Irii  t,  was  regardej  only  as  a 
wild  rarigf  suitable  for  the  gruKi: 
htTtla,  at  certain  wason-s  of  the  ir. 
and  an  ideal  spot  where  the  in  t 
hunler  niit;lit  bring  down  bii;  i-  ■■>■.. 
Hufse  raltlesnaketi  infested  Iha'  1-  '.y 
underbrush  and  seemingly  barren  as 
of  rocks  and  bouldei-8. 

The  late  Alvin  H.  Slocum  oflei  re- 
lated his  experience  in  killing  fotir'eaa 
bears,  the  largest  a  Kriz/.ly.  wemliinf 
1350  pounds,  just  nine  miles  ii'ovt 
Springville.  in  a  single  season.  In  thla 
setting,  in  IStiB.  this  pioneer  piirrh  iiiH 
what  is  still  knowti  as  1 1  -  ita 
Kanch,  one  mile  east  of  wha^  <!■ 
became  the  site  of  the  Mil  •  e. 

Here,  he  en)Lra.i;ed  In  the  st'-vl.  .  -ing 
industry,  niakin^t  a  spucially  of  f  'laad 
China  "hogs  and  Durham  cat;  '  i  ing 
them,  across  hills  to  the  \  .r- 
ket,  a  distance  of  about  Ti  li« 
nearest  neighbor  to  the  SI"  nh 
was  the  small  settlement  of  Porti  i  ;llc 
about  25  miles  away. 

This  locality.  atiiJ  the  Noi '  i  '  -i  - 
tioii  of  the  Mile  dislricU  th:  •  fc 

Ihe  first  trail  was  lilazed  :  t  ij 

sixties  by  Frank  Knowles.  noc,  ,  re- 
duces numerous  varieties  of  nm  .'  iiUi 
apples,  wondej-ful  in  their  ijeifeci.  n  o 
foira  aod  flavor,  that  have  won  ■  .tM 
at  leading  shows,  and  have  becoi  fa 
uiGiis  on  foreign  markets. 

.After     Ihe     settlers  had   blaat  i  th< 
trail  and  killed  off.  as  rapidly  a- 
siole,    the    dangei-ous,  m;iraudiir 
niais.   that   threatened    life   as  • 
properl.\  ,   a  , ^  tiny   cabin   went  u 
casionally.   in   the   heart  of  tii> 
pines  and  redwoods;  next  a  .<ma  , 
of  ground  was  cleared  for  the  s 
and,  alter  a   while,  a  few  fruit 
were  tried  out  in  the  ."5oil  around 
cabin.     The  vision  grew  ar.'l  the 
bination  of  brain,  courage  anrl  inui 

.-Jopn 


lor 
II  in 


worked  itself  out  inlo  tin-  :• 
of  one  of  the  most  pn  r 
ducing   tlistricts  of  i> 

Now  the  large  coinm.  ; 
chiird  of  tJeorge  Dillon,  s\ii  . 
of  prize  displa>s.  is  to  be  - 
Battle  Mountain  section  wli.-iie  Zl 
have  been  killed  on  a  8in|^l«  Iml 
exjieflitioti. 

The  IIUO  fine  apple  I- 
Shej'win     tarm,     rei  i  i 
scientilic  treatment, 
from  the  wilderness.     1  lie  ■ 
ranches,  aggiegating  aimo~i 
are  fast  Ijeing  cleared  an  l 
apple*.  Bartlett  pears  and 
and  diversified  farnting  pi' 

The     I'erry     Osborn  rat- 
apple  trees,  many  of  whi- 
greed,    including  fifty 
licious,"  the  mother  tree  ui 
Stark's   nurseries.  Lousiaiia, 

said    to    be   valued    al  ?"  

mous  berry  and  vegei 
altitude  of  400U  feel.  i. 
of  Dennisoii  Peak,  dtiwi 
acing  Diamond   rattlers  u?«ed 
The  Frank  Flagg  ranch,  now 
ing  apple  trees  and  aP 
oMce  the  home  of  th< 

These,  and  olhej-  i 
ill  this  district,  have 
(actms  in  Ihe  big  si  ' 
mcnt  that  is  transfoiii 
considered  barren  and  ttn 
poitant    centers  of  produ 
WVlJiK. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

AI.I-Al.KA     HAY — No.     I  quii.llljr.1 

shipment,    liisiiect   befoic  pavlai{.» 
rei  I    anil    sa\t.,  money.  W'rlt^ 
t>rlces    >our     slallou.      RICH  < 
Wiilla  Walln.  Wash.  


lA  I.  , 

Mo  .  wa 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Fj 

.St  l-tKltJK  KM.i.l-ill  I  I  <-H<>»tN>    l>  rKHN\TM»>  \l  I  \  K>« 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 


^\'ritp  for  matinj;  lift  on  i 
rblx  Biitrl  fur  Kt-brunr*..  <>ni 
M.ld      Halrhirik'  iikW  fi- 

t  (i  31     •  v^f^  1  *-<  ords 


ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,< 


MA  KM!    23,  1924 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Subsoiling  Vineyard  Gets  Big  Results 


Aljt,  the  cJifferenoe  between  complete 
fairure     and     siihstantial  success 
nia.dt>  by  fall  subsuilin;;  a  youns 
vii   yard  in  southein  Tulare  County  a 
y-  I  aKo     The  pro.-iperoua  vineyard  is 
;>i,  I  lie  "W  ranch  of  C.  A.  Wotton  and 
li  .  nt  Whylock,  eaat  of  Earlimjirt.  The 
»th>r  is  an  adjoining  vineyard  which 
irrigrated  froni  the  same  well  and 
fe<»-ived    a    little    more    water.  The 
fines  were  planted  at  the  saoie  time 
it  I]  stock  from  the  same  nursery  on 
'<n  ilar  Boil  and    Riven  almost  identit-al 
A       save    for  the   one  fact   of  sub- 

HBch  difference  as  this  would  oo- 
I'tiMcen  two  similar  vineyards,  if 
1  cii  for  rather  exceptional  soil 
The  rnnches  are  out  on  the 
ol  the  valley  and  the  soil  is  deep 
ln<i    rich.      It    t«    of    a  decompo.sed 
fcr.inito   formation,   with    a    high  per- 
*   '  clay,  and  runs  together,  so 

nater  does  not  penetrate  well, 
;i.  I  he  roots  develop  well  unless 

llii'  .■-.  i.  IS  loosened  up. 
I   li    i.i  li'  r   to  do  the   loosening.  Wot- 
Tiii     uHcti    a    heavy    trackli^yer  triH-tor 
A       a   strong  sulisoiler  in  November. 
-J      He    tried    three   ways   of  usinK 


the  riutfit  and  the  results  were  quit* 
.••triking. 

The  sul>«oiW  first  was  run  down  a 
number  of  rows,  using  three  stand- 
ards, set  as  deep  as  the  tractor  could 
pull  them,  which  was  about  eighteen 
inches.  On  some  of  these  rows  a  re- 
turn trip  was  made  with  only  one 
standard  set  thirty  inches  deep.  This 
gave  one  cut  in  Ahe  center  thirty 
inches  deep  an<l  two  cuts  at  the  aide 
a  little  more  than  half  that  depth. 

The  rest  of  the  vineyard  was  sub- 


JpjKT  ra  w  s/ii'tv.i  rineyard  ivhich  wan  not  subsoUed.  Below  is 
hown  adjoining  property,  indicating  residt  of  intelligent  deep 

tillage. 


ABigBattun] 
BeantifcaGladi 


h'm  ten  i)Ay«  we  svill  ship  to 
tmj   tnMrv*<.    p«Mtp«l<l.    thr  Tn\- 

finr  ocly  91.90. 

3  Mn.   Franetv  Kim  (rfd) 
2  Wr!        Frank  Pendlelon 
(rOM   kn4  earinio*) 

2  Whttt 


IT*  irtll  nl<o  Inohiile  FliRR  nnr 
of  the  lifRiittfuf  niHV  Vinfinia« 
tiriKl),    whJdt    have    bcrooiv  m> 

T^r  «■    '  irt*   th^  wry  be^t 

^-<t7  -whi.-t:  will 
i)»K,n  -.irtKfr.     *mifr  at 

r.r-  -.i-K  nnly  »I.tlO  for  all. 

MoRKis  •  Smow  Seed  Ca 

Seeds  Bulbs  aho  Plants 

im  nun  J»r*-» 


i  fovSpaieJime^orKers 

Thti  notic«  U  written  to  fntcreat  th« 
ui  whu  wanu  to  earn  some  money 
J  in  retarn  f«r  wtxy  libenil  p«T  wrald 
.  J  willing  to  iatrodoce  to  friends  and 
BeicfaterB  Um  ftiMst  C.  T.  A.  rk^fb^-s 
•effiiHr  for  IZ4W,  t3I.G4>S38  5« 

I  p«r  nit.  W*  fKive  one  man  iacartTcom- 
*mmmtj  mkm  of  our  b«at  aoits  and  in  ad- 
IdltiM  p«f  %^  •»  9i2  fmr  Mcb  orrfw. 
J  bail  Jan  extra  «a«h  bonuM.  and  many 
IbaavtifDlpreac-nta,  inrlodinjr  flOOO  in  ca«h. 
"    I  Sedm.  Elffin  watch.  Diamond  Rni^. 

If  fmo  Wimld  liiie  a  nne  sait  and  will 
I  ba  witliar  to  shnw  aainplrs  to  at  lenat  a 
I  f«w  own  eaoh  w«ak,  aofid  im  ymmr  nam* 
M«d  nrf^raaa  and  I  will  ba  (lad  to  tend 
yoa  lull  details.    C.  A.  MilllKin.  Mgr. 
ChleaKoTallora  Aaaoctallon 
DopU  803        ff  Sta.  C,  Chleac* 


EUMATISM 

I  have  returned 
home  Hfier  2  .vears' 
rrrvWr  In  F  r  ai  a  e  a 
wUh  the  A.  R  P. 

VThllp    In    Franre  I 
Mh(;iln<»(l  from  a  noted 
f-  r.  ii.  h     pi  ysl-.-ian  a 
P'  '  -jcrlptlim      for  the 
■ilnifnt      of  Hh»u- 

dren  It   l.i  i 
nltn,   Th^  pres.  r  .h-    i.  .[;.- 

:i»k,  n..iliinK  r..i  il  I  «;U  mail  u  if 
me  yiiiir  addreaB.  A  postal 
Write  today. 

k  CAHK.  B«  «R.  »-IW.  Bnektaa.  Mwmi. 


soiJgd  with  a  sJngle  .'Jtandard  as  deep 
as  the  tractor  could  pull  it — about 
twenty-six  inches. 

The  finest  results  were  obtained  with 
the  double  subsoilin.g.  for  the  soil  was 
broken  both  deeper  find  wider.  How- 
ever, the  great  lesson  came  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  first  two.  Where 
a  single  standard  was  used  the  tilhige 
natur.illy  was  far  deeper  than  with 
three  standards  ;ind  the  side  lifting  of 
the  soil  from  that  deep  working  seemed 
to  be  very  effective,  so  that  the  vine- 
ynBd  was  a  good  deal  better  than  when 
the  three  st;ind;irds  were  used.  The 
cost  was  the  same. 

The  moral  for  subsoiling  would 
therefore  seem  to  be:  A  few  deep  cuts 
are  far  better  than  twice  br  three 
times  ;is  many  shallower  cuts.  -Most 
of  the  acreage  is  in  Thompsons,  which 
yielded  two  tons  of  raisins  to  the  acre. 
Where  the  two  subsoilings  were  done 
the  yield  in  spots  was  nearly  a  half 
ton  nmre. 

The  vines  in  the  other  vineyard  look 
unthrifty,  hut  with  the  deep  working 
pn.mi.sed  thein  they  birl  fair  to  show 
tbe  "ireut  growth  and  heavv  prtwIncMon 
'hat  vineyards  in  this  district  develop. 
— TrL.\Ria  FARMKU.. 


Walnut  Experiment 

JD.  RIXBY,  the  Covina  bee  man,  is 
•  growing  a  fine  young  walnut 
orchard,  which  he  gives  the  same  care- 
fnl  attention  and  thoughtful  care  that 
bis  apiary  receives.  He  contributes 
the  following  ideas  and  description  of 
tests  and  conditions: 

Thirty  leet  from  my  outside  row  of 
bearing  trees  is  one  of  a-year-old 
budded  trees,  only  two  of  which  are  as 
large  as  the  rest  of  the  grove,  piobably 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  water  the  first 
two  years  and  to  the  sapping  of  the 
«>lrier  trees.  .\lthough  this  row  had 
mr^re  fertilizer  in  the  way  of  hen- 
scratch  and  general  waste  than  the 
rest  of  the  grove,  it  failed  to  n^ke 
eoual  growth. 

Five  trees  were  especiall.v  small. 
These,  together  with  three  in  the  main 
grove,  were  dug  aboitt  to  expose  the 
roots.  All  had  a  bulb-like  enlargement 
about  the  union,  but  seemed  healthy. 
These  lulu's  ninged  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  seemed  healthy, 
as  lild  alsr>  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

The  largest  bulge  of  nil  was  selected 
to  -saw  a  quarter  from,  just  aa  you 
might  cut  a  quarter  f'^tn        apple.  It 


appiiared  perfectly  healthy.  The 
wound  was  painted  over  with  asphalt 
paint. 

Then  all  these  stunted  trees  h;!d  j.its 
dug  about,  two  teet  away,  in  each  of 
which  was  dumped  u  coiipfe  of  wheel- 
t»arrow  loads  of  coarse  manure  whicli 
wa.<!  (wvered  up. 

The  results  the  next  year  were  no) 
particularly  noticeable,  but  this  .sea- 
son all  trees  bore  .some  nuts  and  Ihr' 
growth  was  sal  isfactory.  The  tree 
"oi'erated  on"  bore  a  number  of  fine 
nuts  "and  made  a  particularly  good 
growth,  altliough  it  was  the  smallest 
and  poorest  tree  of  the  entire  2.50.  The 
wound  is  all  healed  over. 

We  have  been  hearing  some  very  in- 
teresting lectures,  showing  the  slow 
growth  of  walnut  trees  in  t.'liina  as 
well  as  in  \arious  European  countries. 
Likewise  we  h.ive  been  hearing  nu- 
merous roars  from  California  men.  on 
too  rapid  growth — trees  18  to  20  years 
old  inlcrlacing  at  si,\ty  leet  apart]  and 
gnawing  .so  tall  that  derricks  mounted 
on  trucks  are  necessary  to  shake  down 
the  nuts. 

Cannot  some  of  our  experts  figure 
out  a  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes? A  si.\-inch  fruit  spur  is 
greatly  preferable  to  a  six-foot  one. 
especially  if  we  can  attain  the,  .same 
yield  with  less  water.  ferliliJier  or  culti- 
vation. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  fifteen- 
care  grrove  of  10-year-old  trees.  It  was 
never  lyittivnted  this  season,  until  timp 
to  pick  the  nuts  approached.  A  cover 
crop,  largely  weed.«,  was  on  the  ground. 
Moderrnte  irrigation  was  gi\en.  The 
crop  was  heavy  and  the  nuts  wore 
among  the  finest  and  largest  delivered 
at  the  local  packing  house. 

This  man  keeps  a  small  dairy.  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  connection 
l>«tween-  the  cows  and  the  walnuts. 
The  fertilizer  experts  say  not.  but  I 
"ha'  ine  donts  " 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Type) 


Complete  aa 
•howa 


Motor  and  pump  built  into  a  single 
unit.  Starting  Switch,  Entrance 
Switch, steel  "Cover-it",  and  all  wir- 
ing and  conduit  complete,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
furnish  everything  but  the  wetL 
Fire-proof.  Rain-proof.  No  shaft 
bearings  below  the  pump  head.  No 
trouble  from  sand  or  grit.  Low  in 
cost.  Economical  to  operate.  In 
6-inch  size  for  domestic  wells, 
larger  sizes  to  15-inch. 
Don't  dig  a  new  well  until  you 
try  a  Bean  Electric  Turbine  in  your 
old  one. 

Sign  and  send  the  coujwn  for  fuH 
information. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101   W.Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


B^AN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

m  W.  Julian  SlrKt,  &jn  Ji)«-,  Cal. 
PTein*  s«nd  mc  your  new  pump  citaion  witii  uifoc- 
macion  on  the  Bean  Elect  nc  Turbine. 


Advertises  Apples 

Two  specially  built  auto  trucks  are 
being  used  by  the  Hood  River. 
Ore.,  Apple  Growexs"  Association  to 
advertl.se  their  ->roduct.  ..One  of  thr' 
cars  is  routed  through  California. 
Texas  and  I.ouisiana.  while  the  other 
is  going  through  Denver  and  Kansas 
City  to  |K>ints  farther  east. 

Tht"  cars  are  driven  by  salesmen, 
who  take  orders  for  carlot  shipments 
of  fruit,  samples  of  wlii<h  are  dis- 
played in  the  autos.  Calls  on  whotp- 
salers  and   Jobbers  .nre  twing  made. 

A  vertic.Tl  siqiiboard  is  hoistpil 
above  the  car  when  needed.  When  a 
car  of  fruit  is  sold,  the  fact  that  Hhie 
Diamond  brand  Hood  River  apiiles  can 
be  pun  hased  locally,  and  of  whom,  is 
announced  on  this  sign. 

.1.    R.    Hun;imaker.    "apple    king  of 
Hood    River    Valley,"    originated  tlip 
'  idea    of   advertising   appNss    with  an 
auto.    A.  V.  S.  iSleele,  manager  of  the  - 
association,    helped    work    out   the  de 
tails  of  the  enterprise,  which  he  is  con 
fident  will   prove  very  successful. 


Sells  Direct  by  Mail 


replaced  with  grapefruit  by  planting 
gradually  as  old  apricot  trees  are  re- 
moved. 

"The  apricot  tree  is  short  lived  m  the 
Valley,"  points  out  the  owner,  "but  some 
years  we  have  made  good  money  .ship- 
ping early  fruit  to  Ims,  Angele.s.  San 
Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Often 
we  have  received  $1  to  $1.50  per  crJite 
of  four  ba.skets.  " 

Steiner  recently  acquired  a  tract  of 
land  adi'oining  his  home  ranch  and  will 
continue  l_o  enlarge  his  fruit  enterprise, 
indicating'  his  faith  in  the  valley  and  its 
tnoncy -making  possibilites.  Already  he 
requires  the  help  of  three  "steady"  men. 
and  daring  the  harvest  season,  employs 
extra  "hands." 

He  plans  to  construct  a  modern  pack- 
in.g  plant  on  his  own  ranch,  to  replace 
the  smaller  house  now  in  vise,  and  both 
he  and  .Mrs.  Steiner  express  satisfac- 
tion with  their  home,  their  business  and 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Now.  if  his  ever-increasing  sales  were 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  real 
quality  of  the  Steiner  product,  there  is 
available  a  concre  e  e.xhibit  in  the  form 
of  cash  awards  and  ribbons  won  at  the 
Br.awle.v  niid-winter  fair.  Steiner  cap- 
tured most  oj"  the  grapefruit  prizes,  in- 
cluding ?2.'>  for  best  It)  half  boxes:  $:;.'. 
for  most  artistic  rack  display  of  20 
half  boxes  and  $5  for  best  half  box. 

"It's  the  soil  and  climate."  modestly 
explains  the  champion  gr.ipefruit 
grower.  For  like  all  good  Californians. 
he's  .1  booster  for  his  community. 


I  Ibp  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

k452  Pacific  nB»iK»Bldtf.lo»  Antf»l—.  Cat  i 


Acrea  to  irrigate. 
Name  


Address 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

No    Dusting    or    Spraying — Birds  De- 
louse  Themselves.    Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 


A  T'-r^-nt  itiscovery  promises  to  revohition- 
hII  the  rommonly  accepted  mothoiLs  for 
k**eping  pouitry  f  re*  from  lire  anr!  rttites. 
Th  i3  wonderful  pro<luf_  t  k»*eps  the  poult  r/ 
jilways  lice-free  without  ttif  poultry  r:n.s*-r 
doinK  ;tny  work.  It  Is  iho  siinpl»'»l .  ea-'ii'»st, 
yur"***!    i»nd    h•*^^t    mothod    -vfr    li  i  s'-i      [■••.! . 


I. ice  Tabs,  w hi<  h  is  the  name  of  i  hi^  r»»- 
inarkable  lice  rpraedy.  is  dropped  in  th« 
chickens'  drinkiriK  water.  Taken  inl  n  *  ha 
HVftieni  of  the  bird,  it  comes  out  tt»r'»u.:,'h  I  ht* 
f>il  liinila.  and  ^very  louse  or  mite  U-a  v.^a 
th"  body.  It  i?«  puarantfcd  to  h*M[)  the 
haichability  of  the  eKK».  and  cannot  injure" 
the  flavor  of  the  egjtrs  or  meat;  is  harmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumatfe. 
A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start  ami  th'^a 
a  Utile  added  to  the  drinkint:  watf^r  ra.;h 
inotith   \a  all    that   !»  necesMwry. 

S<*nd  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
d  ress  to  Lice  Tab  Laboratories,  lJ(»i>t.  1 4, 
S^.S  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  A  c;Lr(l 
will  do.  So  confident  is  the  Lai>oratory  t:»,tt 
Lire  Tabs  will  get  rid  of  every  lou»e  or  mite 
that  they  will  send  you  two  larije  doui'Io 
St  renpth*  $1.00  packaees  fitr  the  pi-i-^e  of  oi»rt. 
When  they  arrive,  pay  postman  only  $1  OO  and 
postage.  So  1 1  one  to  your  neighbor  and  cet 
yours  free.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  s;iti»- 
fied  after  30  days'  trial,  your  money  will  r>« 
ref undeiJ.  Write  today  before  this  retnarlc- 
able    trta.1   offer  is  withdrawn. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

.-\ll  siTies  In  stock 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


ALFMINVM  miCK  FEEDRR 
far  FEED.  GRIT.  MILK  or  WATER.  Rim 
t'l* .  *mSt*  anA  ii!Uiilar>.  ChliJoru't  set  f«<rt 
lnu>  cnaieittj  Sertd  SOe.  ouk  m  ■ 
on*  poetiiftltl.  MiMii-y  hmrY  If  mi  utiaffed. 
American  Pvultry  Jour'l.  470-523  Plymsirttl  Ot..  Clii 
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Grading  and  Improving  Our  Grapefruit 

By  PAUL  FINDLAY 


Increasing  Fruit  Profits 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


[Xole — Mr  Findlay  is  a  suiofasful  grocer 
who  has  niadf  a  special  slu.ly  of  California 
frapefrult.  The  followine  observations  are 
tal<«^n  from  a  paper  published  in  the  Retail 
Grort-r»'  Advocate. 1 

CALIFORNI.^  improves  its  Rrape- 
friii't  with  every  passing  season. 
The  skin  becomes  annually  thin- 
ner. It  gets  sweeter,  in  every  way 
more  attractive  and  of  improved  gen- 
eral excellenoe.  •  That  the  acreage  in 
creases  annually — so  there  is  more  of 
it  each  season — is  an  additional  advan- 
tage, because  grapefruit  converts  are 
made  daily. 

The  traveler  in  California  is  struck 
by  one  peculiar  thing,  if  he  is  a  lover 
of  grapefruit.  The  minute  he  cro.sses 
the  HDorder  Into  '  California,  Florida 
grapefruit  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  diner 
or  elsewhere.  If  he  notes  this  at  all, 
he  is  aiJt  to  conclude  that  this  is  due 
to  interstate  jealousy;  but  in  that  he 
■would  be  wrong. 

DANGER  OF  IXFECTIOX 

The  explanation  is  that  California 
ha.s  a  set  of  citrus  diseases  and  Florida. 
another  set.  Each  State  is  satisfied 
■with  the  troubles  it  has  and  does  not 
care  to  increase  the  number  or  va- 
riety thereof. 

We  need  only  think  that  a  single  rind 
of  grapefruit  infected  with  a  new  scale. 


Power  Cultivator 


Endorsed  by  lettdine 
eardeiierN  and  fruit 
jcrowers 


Will  work  as  slow  as  80 
feet  per  minute.  Does 
light  plowing,  prepares 
seed  beds  and 
seeds  and  culti- 
vates 3  rows  at 
one  time.  Works 
between  wide  row  crops.  Ideal  for 
small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  and  light  horse 
tools.  Mows  lawns.  Does  -stationary 
power  work  and  hauls  light  loads. 
Automatic  steering  device — dust- 
proof  workirig  parts.  4-h.p.  4-cycle 
gasoline  engine,  Bosch  magneto. 
Uses  many  parts  used  on  well-known 
low-priced  auto.  One.  year  guaran- 
tee.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

;(96  Rwd  (Street        MILW.AIKKK,  WIS. 


U bur  name  and  ackfress  neatly 
printed  on  splendid  corres- 
)ondence  stationery 
lOOShedsand 


INDIVIDUAL  STATIONEKY. 


No  uaitins.  No  delay.  Jufi  tend  a  dulUr  bOI 
with  iHr  name  knJ  uUrcst  yovj  wani  uQ  your 
•laiioncry. 

W«  will  mail  yottfaid  100  envel(*p«  aivd  200 
shccu  '6';i7'  of  food  bond  Maiiuncry  ncaily 
pnnted  in  a  b>eavDhtl  dark  blitf  ink. 

Your  raoneT  back  without  ^uotion  if  you  «« 
noi  cntirc1>  pleaMd 

HARNED  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Add  10c  tt  east  of  MlMli^ypI 

©r   west  of  Denver. 
\^2\    Main   St.,      DAL.r.AS.  TKXAS 


RAISE     BLACK    SILVER  FOXES 

MOST  PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS  KNOWN 

Easy    U'    r;ii<;«,  Hijrtily 
LnLorasllne  IJol  United 

lourkel.     liiu«.al  profii>i. 
Vuu     ran     beiviinc     a     B«ot5ps«ful     loi  nncher. 

FuU    infornwtion    0l<yHu  f/irffn. 
Rest   Island  Silver   Fox   Farms,  Inc. 

(Largest    in    the  WtHd) 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  618  PACIFIC  BLDG. 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$12.50  boys  guarantee  option  on  10,000  hnshels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Further  Riak.  A  niove- 
ment  of  5c  from  option  price  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  $500;  4c.  $*00;  So,  $.500,  etc. 
VKITE  TODAV  FOR  PARTICULARS  and 
FREE  MARKET  LETTER. 

liTeftortDkiljGode,  S.  W.  Bruch,  Dept.  M  -39 

1016  Bzltinarc  Ave,  KuMi  Ctjr,  Mo. 


add  lOc 
East  ol  Den- 
ver &  out- 
side l>.  S. 


iraarNamc  Printed  Compels  Altentlon-200  sheets  GOOD 
WHITE  BOND,  6l7  &  100  ENVELOPES  TO  B«TCH,  NEATLr  PBIMTED 
IK  RICH,  DARK  BLUE  INK.  AN  IDEAL  ein  FOR  TOUR  FRIEND.  THIS 
HOUSEHOLD  STATIONERY  USED  IN  BETTER  HOMES  EVERYWHERE. 
WRHE  COPY  PLAINLY.  4l|neSMlly.  REMIT  WITH  ORDER.  MONET 
lEFUNDED  IF  NOT  PLEASED,    A.  J.  BAUMANN 

tt»  Market  StrctI  San  FrandBce,  CaUiornU 


CHnker  or  other  para-site  dropped  out 
of  a  car  window  In  CaJifomia  mlirht 
impregrnate  an  entire  srove  and  spread 
until  the  infection  was  so  general  as  to 
coat  the  growers  several  million  dol- 
lars a  year— besides  seriously  curtail- 
ing the  quantity  and  lowering  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit — to  realize  why  Cali- 
fornia protects  herself  nnost  rigidly 
from  Florida  infection. 

The  Florida  folks  do  the  .-Rime  thing, 
I  believe,  and  it  is  right,  legitimate 
and  proper  that  they  do  so.  It  took 
only  a  little  Infection  seriously  to  cur- 
tail a  crop  of  walnuts  a  few  years 
since;  and  only  good  fortune  plus  that 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of 
any  liberty  enabled  the  cultural  ex- 
perts to  discover  a  remedy.  The  sun- 
shine that  grows  flowers  also  enables 
weeds  to  thrive. 

To  indicate  that  there  is  nothing 
narrow  about  the  co-operative  organi- 
zations that  have  existed  long  enough 
to  achieve  the  understanding  spirit  of 
co-operation,  when  Florida  got  ready 
a  few  years  since  to  adverti.-se  her 
Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit,  she 
sent  a  delegation  of  orchardists  and 
business  organizers  to  Los  Angeles. 

EXCHANGE  HELPS  GROWER 

Those  men  were  given,  literally, 
everything  the  California  men  had 
learned.  They  spent  some  three  weeks 
In  the  offices  of  the  Exchange,  going 
over  records,  holding  conferences, 
studying  the  advertising  and  learning 
all  that  the  California  men  had  discov- 
ered during  their  whole  experience  of 
near  thirty  years. 

Just  what  constitutes  quality  in 
grapefruit?  This  is  an  important 
question,  both  from  .the  standpoint  of 
dealer  and  consumer.  Usually,  flat 
grapefruit  carries  a  thinner  skin  than 
the  snub-nosed,  oblong  type.  Freedom 
from  scars  and  dirt  is  also  a  factor  in 
determining  grade.  Freedom  from 
frost  injury  or  deseication  for  any  rea- 
son or  cause  is  essential  for  fruit  to  be 
packed  under  either  Sunkist  or  Certi- 
fied Choice  grades. 

In  addition,  both  first  grades  are  re- 
quired to  test  five  to  one:  that  is,  five 
p.-jrts  soluble  solids  to  one  part  acid. 
1'his  is  the  type  of  maturity  established 
by  the  Government,  and  fruit  that 
passes  this  test  is  of  good  eating  qual- 
ity and  flavor. 

FRUIT  BECOMING  SEEDLESS 

California  grapefruit  is  like  other 
t^alifornia  fruits  in  that  it  tends  to  be- 
come seedle.ss.  California  grapefruit 
is  not  as  yet  entirely  seedless,  but  it  ia 
practically  so.  and  in  that  respect  it  is 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  Florida 
product. 

Another  advantage  is  that,  like  Cali- 
fornia oranges,  the  cellular  structure 
is  very  tender.  Whereas  the  divisional 
walls  in  Florida  citrus  fruits  are  lough 
and  stringy,  the  same  walls  In  Cali- 
fornia fruits  are  so  tender  tht  entire 
pulp  melis  in  your  mouth. 

Californi.'i  grapefruit  is  a  very  good 
keeper,  and  a  final  important  advan- 
l.-ige  is  that  California  grapefruit  can 
be  obtained  when  no  other  is  on  the 
market.  Kxcellent  grapefruit  now 
comes  from  Arizona  where  groves  have 
come  into  bearing  within  recent  yeats; 
and  the  product  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
is  exceedingly  juicy  and  so  sweet  a."  to 
remind  one  of  the  sweetest  oranges. 


Grafting  Walnut  Trees 

There  l.s  a  row  nf  fourteen  16-yeftr-old 
budded  trees  alont?  khe  front  of  my  ranch. 
Thepe  all  bear  well  except  one.  whi<-h  IB 
barren  every  year.  This  tree  i»  but  little 
behind  the  oth<-is  in  size,  very  ere*  t  and 
symmetrtcal.  It  leaves  out  very  early  in 
the  sprlnK  and  often  freezes  back,  makinp  a 
larpe  number  of  branchine  shoots,  which 
later  resemble  "little  leaf";  otherwise  It 
lcok.«)  healthy.  I  have  exposed  the  roots  for 
eighteen  Inches  about  the  trunk  and  can  see 
n<'thlnK  wrong.  Am  planntnit  to  top-praft. 
What  would  you  advise? — J.  D.  BIXBT, 
SK  .  I>os  .\nBe'es  County. 

THE*va!nut  tree  that  is  not  bearing 
fruit  can  be  budded  6r  grafted.  In 
all  probability  it  never  would  be  of  any 
value  if  left  in  its  present  form  and  I 
would  strongly  recommend  grafting. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  grafts 
to  grow  on  the  walnut  and  therefore  It 
would  be  well  to  find  someone  T*ho  Is 
expert  in  this  work. 

There  is.  without  question,  an  In- 
herent tendency  towiird  light  produc- 
tion in  certain  individual  walnut  trees 
and  in  this  case  of  a  walnut  which 
does  not  tie:ir  and  yet 'there  seem.i  to 
be  nothing  wrong  above  or  below- 
ground,  it  is  pre'ty  safe  to  expect  that 
the  trouble  is  more  deep-seated  and 
that  the  onlv  remedy  is  grafting. — O. 
P.  WELDO.N'. 


controt  In  some  sections  than  others, 
and  where  this  trouble  has  not  made 
its  appearance,  the  grower  Is  fortunate. 

The  cost  of  fighting  frost,  or  at  least 
being  equipped  and  prepared  each 
spring  for  this  purpose  Is  an  expense 
which  adds  its  share  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  certain  localities.  If  or- 
chard heating  enables  the  orchardist 
to  secure  a  crop  which  otherwise  he 
would  not  produce,  the  expense  may 
be  justified,  but  certainly  in  many  in- 
stances the  investment  is  only  another 
item  to  be  subtracted  from  the  gross 
returns  and  the  "insurance"  does  not 
pay  the  cost  of  the  premiums.  In  a 
few  cases  the  opposite  conditions  may 
exist — where  untimely  frosts  are  too 
fre<)iJ(^nt,  the  grower  had  better  pull 
out  his  trees. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
possible  leaks  by  which  the  cost  In- 
creases and  the  net  profits,  little  by 
little,  go  the  other  direction.  It  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  orchard- 
ists could  not  spend  a  few  days  of 
their  time  thi.-s  winter  to  .  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  making  a  critic;tl  an- 
alysis of  their  items  of  cost  and  In 
studying  out  a  satisfactory  method  as 
to  how  these  may  be  reduced  during 
the  coming  season.  Since  cost  ac- 
counting until  recent  years  has  been 
confined  largely  to-  bookkeepers  who 
sat  at  a  desk  on  a  high  stool,  there 
aj-e  doubtles.s  many  fruit  growers  who 
have  felt  that  bookkeeping  was  beyond 
their  al.ilit>  or  was  not  worth  the  ef- 
fort. Both  of  these  assumptions  are 
false.  Fruit  growing  is  a  highly  speci- 
alized business  and  while  only  the 
simplest  forms  of  books  are  necessary, 
without  these  one  is  carrying  on  his 
business  in  only  a  haphazard  ■way. 

THE  MARKETING  PROBLEM 
With  a  good  crop  of  high  grade 
fruit,  produced  at  a  minimum  cost,  the 
producer  may  feel  that  his  work  is 
completed.  In  the  last  analysis,  bow- 
ever.  net  returns  will  depend  upon 
efficient  distribution.  Marketing  in 
the  main  has  been  looked  upon  as 
something  foreign  to  fruit  production. 
While  peiliaps  there  have  been  good 
and  sufficient^ieasons  for  such  an  at- 
titude yet  the.se  conditions  are  chang- 
ing and  perhaps  the  most  discussed 
question  before  the  fruit  growers  lo- 
dav  is  that  of  marketing. 

California  is  alread.v  widely  known 
for  its  cooperative  organizations, 
owned  and  controlled  by  growers. 
Since,  however,  even  such  associations 
as  these,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  fruit  handled,  must  employ 
skilled  experts  wtio  devoted  their  en- 
tire time  to  various  phases  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing,  the  individ- 
ual has  failed  in  many  instances  to 
recognize   his  own  interests. 

Co-operative  associations  ate  in  no 
way  perfect  and  as  most  growers 
know  are  not  a  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tory prices.  With  continued  improve- 
ment, however,  in  both  the  machinery 
and  method  of  operation,  they  are  a 
means  of  securing  the  highest  net  re- 
turns the  market  justifies 

Only  tiy  united  effort  can  growers 
adequatelv  advertise  and  properly  dis- 
tribute their  fruit;  only  hy  such  effort 
will  freight  rates  and  transportation 
difficulties  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
and  the  spread  of  prices  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  lessened.  While 
it  is  true  such  in.-itters  as  these  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  certain  officers 
or  paid  employees  the  constant  inter- 
est, help  and  loyalty  of  each  grower  is 
essential. 

When  under  present  economic  condi- 
tions a  sales  manager  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  a 
large  criip  of  small  or  inferior  fruit,  he 
is  perhaps  more  in  need  of  sympathy 
than  criticism.  Successful  marketing 
must  be  based  on  a  quality  product 
and  to  secure  a  satisfactory-  price,  the 
fruit  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  hu- 
manly possible.  Fruit  so  grown  next 
must  be  harvested  and  shipped  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  maintain  and  possess 
this  quality  when  opened  for  sale  .-ifter 
its  trip  across  the  continent. 

THE   FINAL  VERDICT 

Proper  maturity  for  harvesting  is  a 
question  of  interest  today.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  looking  at  a 
crate  of  large  size  plums  as  they  are 
ready  to  start  their  journey  eastward 
and  remarking:  "They  are  of  fine  qual- 
ity." .Mrs.  Frequent  Fruitbuyer  of 
Baltimore,  however,  looks  at  the  same 
fruit  ten  days  later  and  exclaims: 
"Why,  that  sour,  green  fruit  isn't  fit 
to  eat  I"    .S'ow.  who  is  right? 

Successful  merchants  never  argue 
with  their  cu.stomers  but  always  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  with 
mu^h  of  California  fruit  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  but  that  the  buyer's  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  the  facts.  Perhaps 
the  grower  who  looks  only  at  the  size 
of  the  fruit  and  its  freedom  from  blem- 
ishes «i)eaks  a  different  language,  so 
to  spp.'ik.  from  the  buyer  who  wants 
something  not  only  attractive  to  the 
eye  but  also  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

While  fruit  ni'isl  of  necessity  be  com- 
paratively firm,  yet  in  order  to  secuty 
satisfactory  market  returns  it  must  be 
w^U  colored  and  in  the  best  possible 


eating  condition  when  exposed 
In  the  retail  stores  of  the  Eastern  nni^. 
kets.  The  buyer  is  the  final  judge  i 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,^ 
responsibility  of  the  individual 
does  not  cease  when  his  fruit  at 
market   but    only   after  that 
finally   sold   and    consumed.  Sua 
statement  may  seem  like  placing  ; 
much   blame   on   the  grower — he 
talnly  is  blamed  for  enough  thlnssl 
ready — but  as  the  time  and  meth 
harvesting,    handling   and  paddncj 
piofoundly    influence    the  appe 
and  qpality  of  his  fruit  at  the  ma 
en<l  of  the  line,  the  charge  of  freqi, 
1\'  being  careless   in   these  oper j  i 
must  stand  against  him.     It  has 
said  that  if  every  grower  could 
the  Eastern  markets  and  see  bin 
as  it  is  displayed,   he  wouhi  • 
tnuch   wiser  and   better  orcr 
Aside  from  seeing  much  ii: 
and  that   injured   by   poor  i 
w  ill  be  noticed  that -some  v  . 
ill   much  greater  demand  t!i 
Yes.  it  can  be  said  truthfull.s 
ers  are  peculiar.     If  they  b 
customed    to    eating    red  p 
plums  they  want.     Blue  ones  in 
places  would  be  a  drug  on  the  ni 
aiiA  probably  wouUi  not  sell  for  i 
ficient  pritfe  to  pay  the  freight. 

In   some   other   market    the  rc 
situation    may    prevail.  Commer. 
speaking,   there  are   a   limited  num" 
of  pi'ofitable  varieties  to  grow  and 
producer  should  ask  himself  if  he 
growing  what  is  demanded  or  if 
trying  to  force  the  market  to  take 
he  produces.     In  a  Home  orchard 
what  you  will,  but  for  a  profitable 
case  of  the  'public 


ia 


come  It 

plea.«ed."     The  buyer  wants  'what 
wants   when    he    wants    it.  Whe" 
comes  from,  how  it  got  there  or 
It  cost  to  produce  are,  to  him,  m 
of  small  consequence. 

FARMERS    FEATURE  RADIO 

Of  It'OO  representative  l.,i.n.-.B 
cently  questioned  by  the  U.  De- 
ment of  Agriculture,  more  th.in  50 
cent  reported  they  owned  tube 
-sets  employing  three  or  more  tube, 
a  large  percentage  reported  ow 
home  made  sets  ranging  from  si 
crystal  detectors  to  tube  sets. 

FREE    FARM    BUREAU  MOVI 

Thousands   of   per.-'ons   in  Cjilifo 
rural   di.stri<ts   and   small  towns 
witnessed    the    offiiial    Farm  B 
motion  picture  exhibition  sh.iwn  by 
.^tate  Federation.     In  connection 
•-.luiation   pictures,   was  shown  a 
ture  dealing  with  the  captui'e  of 
animals  in  Jhe  Afrit^an  jungles. 


Most    Remarkable  Offer 

'Liltle 
Wonder' 


$1.75 


Only 

IVpaiitifullv   MfkrI  IMiii* 
We  ixe  offrrinK  you  ofie  ofui*-  mottt  j 
rineen  «OAJiLy  Kirld  anO  C^i^erK  (;i.A^~ 
UiiX  wtirD  bujins  BOiuewLare  r>l<' 
pa>  :^  or  4  limei  u  m'lrli     V>  ■ 

tlieni  ourtelvM.  ind  krt  trff©nt  . 

pr»(tJrallj  ft  fiiwlion   <if  iu   wj-i*  Aorm 

Th\#  Klus  la  bruiUfully  firusb^d.  lii  dmuI  H 

aick»l   platAd,  roreiTd  with  fine  >|u«Jitj  ImlUd 

hsW-liiT,    Ifl    3»ii    indim    fHimU-t    ind  Utri 

(vtien  cio^*^i,  «id  if  «ju-       '    ^  - 

wUicit   will  fiia.blf  y'Ai 

\lo*l  useful  fur  cAiiii;)'  . 

inf  li»»tiK"fc  »«»it  in  th*-  .■  - 

o|«r»  for    n.*'tir"    -t  ^-t^ri^ 

beautiful    pliiih  linol    i^ircjitMitAUOit    m*«  >l- 

adv c rtlsmg  price  SUS.  while  lu w^S  LmU 

SEND   NO  MT>NKV 
P»r    pnttman     $l.T'i     [lui    (■wiaite    i*t\  dai 
Money   rvfundetl    if   not  iaiM-f<e<1 
Amrrlcan  BarritJn  Hnu<«e.  DrcM.  B-f' 
TV  Fourth  Avenue  Nrw  Vurk.  N. 
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HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


I 


THE  RAIN  FINALLY  CAME. 
I  knew  we  would  have  rain,  sooner 
later;  there  never  was  a  crop  failure 
in  the  Sacramento 
Valley."  said  one 
amateur  w  e  a  t  h  er 
forecaster  at  Butte 
City  —  after  the 
rain. 

Before  that  there 
were  several  old 
timers — real  old — 
so  old  they  can  say 
anything  they  want 
to  and  no  one  can 
dispute  them,  be- 
cause they  were 
here  firs  t — t  o  1  d 
about  some  season 
along  about  1864. 
when  it  did  not 
rain  at  all,  and  was 
so  dry  all  the  antelope  starved  to  death. 

And  this,  of  course.  Increased  the 
Kloom  among'  sheep  men  and  grain 
f.irmers  when  they  were  already  gloomy 
unough. 

But  the  rain  did  come — lots  of  it — 
iind  the  country  is  beautiful.  Grain 
promises  a  big  crop  and  feed  Is  coming 
fast. 


W.  t.  OUILFONO 


SOWS  EAT  YOUNQ  LAMBS. 
Many  sheepmen  are  great  poach- 
ers— stealing  feed  is  a  fine  art  with 
them — and  some  folks  have  more  hogs 
than  they  can  feed,  so  turn  them  out 
to  rustle  for  themselves. 

Both  sheep  and  hogs  do  all  right  any- 
where as  long  as  the  feed  lasts.  But 
when  they  come  together  there  Is 
trouble. 

A  couple  of  old  sows  got  in  with  a 
bunch  of  lambing  ewes  near  here  re- 
cently and  added  tender  young  lambs 
to  their  bill  of  fare.  Moral:  Don't  run 
sows  and  lambing  ewes  in  the  same 
field. 


FOX  TAIL— BLESSED  AND 
CURSED. 

It  all  depends  on  the  season. 
Kight  now  stockmen  all  over  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  are  blessing  fox  tail 
grass. 

Hosea  Turman,  veteran  livestock  au- 
thority says  it  Is  the  most  valuable 
grass  we  have  because  it  always  comes 
-  when  we  need  grass  the  most. 

There  Is  a  thick  carpet  of  it  every- 
where now — and  it  makes  wonderfully 
rapid  growth.  But  after  it  dries  up  and 
goes  to  seed  and  the  beards  get  in  the 
laihbs'  and  pigs'  eyes,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

A DEEP  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM. 
"What  animal  or  insect  is  the 
most  beneficial  to  man?"  asks  Kdltor 
R.  Morris  of  the  Colusa  Herald. 

And  the  wise  farmers  and  scientists 
of  these  parts  name  almost  everything 
from  the  cow  to  the  house  fly.  "ilarth 
worms,"  says  Morris — and  proceeds  to 
quote  authorities  to  prove  it. 

"That  may  be  true  some  places,  but 
there  are  no  earth  worms  around  this 
town,"  remarks  Archie  Davison,  the 
druggist.  "I've  been  bunting  them  for 
fish  bait  for  years  and  there  are  none 
to  be  found." 


H 


OGS  KEPT  AT  CAMPS. 

At  every  camp  where  work  is  go- 
ing on  a  few  hogs  are  kept — generally 
a  sow  and  a  litter. 

The  cost  of  keeping  them  is  almost 
nothing  and  they  profitably  consume 
table  waste  that  would  otherwise  be 
a  nuisance. 

Instead  of  scrub  hogs  we  use  regis- 
tered animals  for  this  Job;  they  are 
Just  as  good  to  eat,  and  when  the  de- 
mand for  registered  hogs  comes  around 
the  turn  again,  as  it  will,  the  best  of 
kch  litter  will  bring  a  nice  margin 
Ver  the  price  of  pork. 
F  These  hogs  that  are  kept  in  small 
iinches  and  get  a  wide  variety  of  feed 
ftvelop  Into  splendid  individuals — far 
etter  than  animals  in  larger  droves — 
more  restricted  rations. 


rHROPSHIRE  BREEDER  COMING. 

Capt.  F.  Brain  Bibby.  one  of  the 
it    Shropshire    sheep    breeders  of 
aat  Britain,    will   visit   hia  brother 
eedera  in  America  this  spring,  begln- 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  going 
t,  according  to  information  received 
Julia  M.  Wade,  secretary  of  the 
l^merlcan  Shropshire  Association. 

fcptoin  BIbby  will  see  some  good 
■hires  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  some 
ng  the  blood  of  thft  BIbby  flock, 
rill  be  Interesting  to  have  from 
Aa  opinion  of  onr  ahaep,  and  of 


our  conditions  for  producing  Shrop- 
ahires. 

Entertainment  for  the  distinguished 
visitor  will  be  provided  by  the  Califor- 
nia Shropshire  Breeders'  Association 
while  he  is  here.  Our  genial  secretary. 
Prof.  "Bob"  Miller,  is  arranging  a  little 
meeting  and  banquet  for  the  distin- 
guished guest. 


Consider  Pollination  in  Buying  Trees 


Low  PRICED  EGGS  STORED. 
Eggs  are  cheap — and  plentiful. 
Each  year -we  put  some  eggs  In  water 
glass  in  stone  Jars  to  use  when  the  hens 
do  not  lay — and  this  Job  is  being  started 
now. 

The  weather  is  cool  and  the  egg^s 
should  go  into  the  solution  in  better 
condition  than  later  in  the  season,  al- 
though we  have  never  had  any  trouble 
keeping  them. 


WANTS  PCENTY  of  MOISTURE. 
Harry  Williams  has  plowed  the 
Burton  and  Moody  prune  orchard,  do- 
ing a  fine  Job.  He  had  prepared  to  irri- 
gate before  the  rain  came.  But  by  the 
middle  of  January  the  moisture  was 
down  more  than  three  feet,  and  the 
soil  in  perfect  condition  to  work. 

Harry  believes  In  lots  of  moisture  for 
growing  prunes — says  one  must  have  it 
to  get  big  crops  of  big  fruit. 


THERE  is  much  experimental  and 
observational  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  our  deciduous  fruits  are  in 
need  of  cross  pollination  and  certain 
bad  results  are  likely  to  follow  the 
planting  of  any  variety  in  large  blocks 
by  itself. 

The  value  of  interplanting  the  tract 
with  two  or  more  varieties  in  the  case 
of  almonds,  pears,  cherries  and  plums, 
has  been  shown  clearly  by  Tufts  and 
Hendrickson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  any  one  planting  fruits  of 
these  kinds  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  findings  of  these  men.  would  l>e 
neglecting  an  opportunity  that  might 
mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

While  the  effect  of  cross  pollination  is 
seen  in  the  increase  of  production  as 
proved  by  the  above  mentioned  experi- 
ments, there  is  another  effect  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  is  the 
tendency  of  properly  fertilized  fruits 
to  adhere  to  the  trees.  Dropping  dur- 
ing wind  storms  sometimes  is  so  heavy 
that  severe  losses  are  suffered,  and  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  fruits  properly 
fertilized  that  such  losses  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Farm  Adviser  Hodgson  of  Los  An- 
geles County  reports  that  in  the  Ante- 
lope Valley,  near  Palmdale,  certain  or- 
chards of  Bartlett  pears,  where  losses 
from  wind  storms  were  very  heavy  at 


one  time,  have  held  their  crops  remarVc- 
ably  well  since  the  introduction  of  graft- 
ing, of  other  varieties,  such  as  Winter 
Nelis.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  is  to 
plant  no  single  variety  of  deciduou.s 
truit  alone  in  large  blocks.  If  one  va- 
riety is  to  constitute  the  major  plant- 
ing, the  pollinizer  should  occupy  every 
fifth  or  sixth  row. — GEORGE  P.  WEL- 
DON. 


Pompelmous  Grapefruit 

\  READER  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  difference  between  grapefruit, 
pomelo,  shaddock  and  pompelmous. 
"Pomelo"  is  the  correct  name  for 
grapefruit,  which  acquired  the  latter 
name  because  it  grows  in  clusters, 
something  lift*  grapes. 

A  citrus  fruit  first  brought  over  from 
the  East  Indies  by  Capta'in  Shaddock 
received  the  latter's  name.  It  is  a  kind 
of  grapefruit,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
large  orange  to  a  pompelmous,  which 
sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of  .eight 
inches. 


OEHYDRATOR  IDEA  IS  SPREADING 

At  least  seven  dehydrating  plants 
have  been  installed  in  Tulare  County 
during  the  past  year,  agricultural  offi- 
cials assert.  Several  more  outfits  have 
been  ordered  for  next  drying  season.  It 
is  said. 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 
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CHEVROLET 


Will  Your  Family  Be  Happy 

This  Spring? 


A  low-priced,  modern  automobile  like 
the  Chevrolet  has  become  indispensa' 
ble  to  the  American  family  of  ordinary 
income.  Without  it  they  are  prisoners 
on  limited  range — like  hobbled  horses 
in  a  pasture. 

The  inspiring  beauties  of  Nature,  the 
interesting  and  educational  features  of 
other  places  and  other  types  of  people 
and  ways  of  living  remain  things  to  be 
read  about,  or  seen  dimly  in  cold 
photographs,  until  you  are  free  to 
GO  TO  THEM  at  your  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

Suppose  you  have  definitely  decided 
to  buy  a  Chevrolet  this  Spring. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  you 
are  going  to  get  it. 

Anyone  posted  on  conditions  in  the 
automobile  business  will  tell  you  that 


thousands  of  families  are  going  to  be 
unable  to  get  cars  this  Spring.  That 
has  been  true  almost  every  Spring  for 
the  last  ten  years,  but  the  shortage  in 
April,  May  and  June,  this  year,  is  going 
to  be  more  serious  than  ever  before. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  making  sure 
of  getting  your  Chevrolet  for  use  when 
the  flowers  and  balmy  breezes  of  Spring 
lure  you  to  the  country  roads: 

Buy  it  NOW,  or  order  it  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it  in  full 
at  this  time,  any  Chevrolet  dealer  will 
arrange  terms  to  suit  your  convenience, 
so  you  can  pay  as  you  ride. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  pay  for  a  Chevrolet  and 
to  get  possession  and  use  of  it. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a  Chevrolet 
this  Spring  is  to  order  it  NOW. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Prices  f.  o.  h.  Flint,  Michigan 


Superior  Roaditcr  .  $490 
Superior  Touring  495 
Superior  Utililv  Coupe  640 
Superior  4-Pu«.  Coupe  72S 


Superior  Sedan  ....  $795 
Superior  Commercial  ChaHii  39  S 
Superior  Light  Delivery  .  495 
Utilirv  Ezpreu  Truck  Chairii  550 


FUher  Bodici  on  all  doted  modelt 


Five  Uniied  States  manu/orturinj  fJanU.  trvm  afsemMy  plant!  and 
two  Canadian  planU  give  Chevroirt  the  largrM  Inoduction  cafiacity 
in  the  uvrld  for  high-grade  can  and  make  (wmiMc  out  low  pricet. 
Dtaltrt  and  Service  Slan'ona  everwhere.  Application»  uiili  be  con- 
tidered  from  high  grade  men  only,  lor  territory  not  adetftauly  covered. 


Successful  Methods  of  Oregon  Poultryman 

Pedigreed  Chicks  and 200-  Egg  Hens  Bring  Gratifying  Financial  Reward 


|SPL,KNDID   example   of  wln- 
InK  success  by  hard  work  can 
be  found  at  the  Brownell  poul- 
try farm,  Mllwaukie,  Oregon. 
At  the  time  the  United  States 
entered    the    European  war, 
young  Brownell  had  juat  fln- 
  ished  a  course  at  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  where  he  not 
only  excelled  In  studies,  but  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader,  being  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  student  l>ody. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Oregon  Engineers 
and  soon  after  arriving  In  France  was 
transferred  to  the  range-flnding  division 
of  the  army.  In  keeping  with  his  tem- 
perament— which  leads  him  to  work  out 
everything  for  himself — Brownell  care- 
fully studied  the  American,  French  and 
British  systems  of  locating  enemy  guns 
by  sound.  It  was  not  long  until  he  had 
formulated  a  method,  which  was  ado(>t- 
ed  not  only  by  the  American,  but  the 
French  and  British  governments  as  well. 

Returning  to  Oregon  after  the  war, 
Brownell  started  In  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, with  little  capital,  on  a  small 
place  near   Milwaukie.   but   soon  was 


By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


including  stoves;  the  range  shelters 
cost  $18  each,  the  mating  units  $25  and 
the  cockerel  houses  $35  apiece. 

The  pedigree  chick  business  is  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  Brownell  farm.  Be- 
ginning next  year,  he  expects  to  pedigree 
thousands  of  chicks,  for  most  of  which 
he  already  has  received  orders. 

CHICK  BROODING  SYSTEM 

In  describing  bis  system  of  taking 
care  of  young  chicks.  Brownell  says: 

"I  prefer  to  brood  In  flocks  of  not 
more  than  300.  using  a  portable  colony 
house,  Sxl2  feet.  I  use  a  simple,  coal- 
buming  brooder  stove,  which  is  prac- 
tically fool-proof.  The  chicks  are 
turned  out  on  the  sod  within  a  few  days 
after  leaving  the  shell.  My  cooling  room 
is  the  great  outdoors,  a  wonderful  de- 
veloping place. 

"The  colony  houses  are  moved  once 
or  twice  during  eight  or  nine  months, 
after  which  a  complete  change  is  made.' 
The  pullets  are  moved  to  free  range 


time  only  during  the  day,  beginning 
with  two  15-minute  feeds,"  explains 
Brownell.  "With  the  addition  of  com- 
mercial chick  mash  I  reduce  the  amount 
of  milk  needed,  but  keep  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water  before  the  birds  at  all  times. 
I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  feed  greens, 
as  the  chicks  are  raised  on  clover  sod 
and  other  fresh  forage." 

An  abundance  of  heat  is  provided,  as 
the  chicks  need  a  chance  to  warm  up 
quickly  after  running  out  doors,  often 
in  wet.  cold  grass. 

The  brooder  .vards  are  arranged  so 
that  the  same  ground  Is  used  only  once 
every  four  years,  the  purpose  being  to 
reduce  contamination  to  the  zero  point. 
There  are  seven  acres  of  range  for  pul- 
lets, in  addition  to  the  creek  bottom 
and  a  woods  pasture. 

After  looking  over  Brownell's  tiap- 
neat  records  and  examining  his  bird* 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  ore 
kept,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  his 
hens  will  average  200  eggs  this  year, 
compared  to  187  in  1921-22  and  194  dur- 
ing the  following  season.  Production  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  total  egg 
yield  for  the  best  twelve  months  oi  the 
pullet  year  by  the  total  number  of  pul- 
lets selected  and  banded  in  the  fall. 

DESCRIBES  BREEDING  OOAL 

Brownell  gives  the  following  as  his 
breeding  goal: 

"Uniformity,  broad  backs,  slab  sides, 
intelligent  heads,  medium  combs  and 
long  keel.  I  also  specify  strong,  vigor- 
ous, range-raised  stock,  free  from  worms 
and  Intestinal  inflammation;  properly 
nourished  and  well-housed  birds. 

"A  steady,  substantial  increase  in 
flock  pro<luction  also  is  aimed  at.  I 
strive  for  uniform,  standard  eggs,  which 
I  get  by  careful  selection  and  mating  of 
stock.  A  steady  decrease  in  flock  mor- 
tality is  obtained  by  vigorous  culling 
and  sanitation,  yard  crop  rotation,  and 
clean,  wholesome  feeds." 

Each  year  Brownell  plans  to  produce 
1200  pullets,  and  with  th^  aid  of  trap- 
nests,  cull  this  number  to  900.  which  Is 


when  forced  tn  reniain  on   ihf   i.  oji 
through  long,  cold  winter  nights, 
lights  used  moderately,  he  believi  !' 
flesh  cnn  be  kept  on  a  fl'wk  of  hfav> 
laying  puHels  and  that  they  can  weathfi 
many  a  freezing  cold  spell  without  mor 
tality  or  lessened  production. 

Brownell  docs  not  find  that  electrii 
lights  appreciably  affect  the  total  of  th' 
year's  lay,  but  produce  an  even,  con 
slstent  production  throughout  the  higli 
price  months  of  fall  and  early  winter 
His  hens  slump  during  the  cheap  stor 
age  egg  season,  but  this  rest  only  builds 
them  up  for  a  sustained  production  ot 
a  rising  market,  later  on. 

In    feeding    mature    bird.s.  Brownell 
follows  the  rule  of  Xeeding  according 
appetite;  th.it  in.  in  proportion  to  th 
rate  of  production  and  weather  condl 
tions.    He  feeds  a  light  "exercise"  gran 
ration   in  the  morning,  with  a  hea\  ^ 
grain  feed  in  the  evening,  a  littl<'  - 
than  the  birds  will  clean  up  beiOr* 
ing   time.     For  greens   he  figui' 
eight  to  twelve  pounds    per  hn 
birds.    Dry  egg  manh  is  kept  bef.M 
birds  constantly.    Wet  mash  is  us<  'I 
a  trump  card  to  check  falling  produc- 
tion. 

PRODUCES  PREMIUM  EU08 

The  chickens  also  are  supplied  with 
fresh  oyster  shell,  sifted  free  from  dust: 
ground  bone,  granulated  and  graded: 
charcoal  of  medium  size  and  commer- 
cial grit,  sand  and  graveL 

The  large  size  of  his  eggs,  which  re- 
fleets  superior  breeding,  feeding  and 
management,  should  l>e  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Brownell.  The  shells  are 
chalk  white  and  of  uniformly  good 
texture.  Five  dozen  Brownell  eggs  en- 
tered in  the  Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  won  five  ribbons — one 
first,  two  seconds  and  two  thirds. 


lell 
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This  fine  modern  home 
affords  good  evidence  of 
the  substantial  character 
of  the  poultry  business.' 
Broumell  ranch  near 
Milwaukee,  Oregon. 


forced  to  sell  out.  on  account  of  the 
death  of  hia  father.  Judge  Brownell. 

In  1921.  he  moved  to  the  old  family 
home  near  by. 

BUIUDS  VALUABLE  PLANT 

Since  then  Brownell  bail  built  up  an 

egg  and  chick  pLmt  valued  at  $52,000. 
This  is  counting  twenty  acres  of  land  at 
$800  per  acre;  .residence,  $10,000;'  out- 
huildifigs,  J.2i00;  it^<Hr|E4^nM4etWt«A.i«lto- 
mobife^  $.701^;  fepces,  $lW(ff  wnteV  sys-. 
tern,  $800;  road  improvements,  $500.i 
The  rest  of  the  value  is  in  pdvUjry, 
chicken  houses  and  holly  land.  ■•'-■^ 

Upon  this  property  Brpwtiell  erefilea  * 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  he^t^An- 
structed  poultry  houses  on  the  ^Slfic  J 
Coast.    The  con.struction  cost  wa»^/Rout 
$18.50  per  foot  of  building, length.  Mid- I 
way  In  the  structure  is  a  large  straw  * 
shed,  work  room  and    storage  space, 
while  two  feed  roiims  are  built  between 
other  sections  of  the  house. 

The  building  Is  316  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide,  being  considerably  wider  than 
most  Western  poultry  houses.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  two  pullet  rooms,  .size  22x 
CO,  and  two  for  brfedors  of  Kiniilar  size. 
One  feed  room  is  22x20  and  the  other 
twice  as  large,  while  the  straw  shed  and  • 
work  shop  is  36x36. 

A  feature  of  this  modern  pou'ltry 
house  is  the  absence  of  any  place  where 
dusU  cobwebs  or  other  dirt  can  gather. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  hens  can 
sit.  except  upon  their  roosting  boards. 

SEVERAL  IMPROVED  FEATURES 

New  features  include  one-section  trap- 
nests,  green  feed  troughs  which  slide 
under  dropping  boanls.  running  water 
with  large  galvanized  iron  overflow 
troughs;  dry  and  wet  m.ish,  shell,  grit, 
charcoal  and  other  hopi>ers  in  front  of 
the  house,  to  permit  filling  without  en- 
tering the  building. 

In  addition  to  this  large  laying  house, 
there  are  eight  brooder  booses,  8x12 
feet;  eight  colony  houses.  6x12  feet; 
several  special  mating  units,  8x8  fe«t, 
and  12x12  cockerel  houses.  The  brooder 
houses  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $75  each,' 


Black  Giant  Capons 

FL.  GIBSON,  who  has  300  Black 
•  Giant  chickens  on  his  ranch  at 
Carlsbad  (San  Diego  County),  believes 
good  money  could  be  made  in  raising; 
these  birds  for  capons.  If  the  public 
were  educated  to  the  value  of  capon - 
ized  chicken  meat.  Gibson  expects  to 
get  60  cents  a  pound  for  his  Giant  ca- 
pons, which  seems  like  a  high  price, 
but— 

"Similar  birds  .bring  up  to  90  ce 
In  Philadelphia  and  sometimes  over 
In  Boston,"  he  states. 

"The  Black  Giant  Is  an  offshoot 
the  Jersey  Black,"  explains  the  Co 
bad  caponizer.     "They    are  a 
heavier  than  the  parent  breed  and  dr 
white,  while  the  Jerseys  dress  yell" 
There    are    no    pin    feathers  on 
dressed  birds  of  either  breed." 

Fall  hatched  cockerels  make  fine 
Thanksgiving  capons,  which  at  that 
time  weigh  10  to  12  pounds  each.  Cap- 
onlzed  Giants  have  been  known  to 
weigh  20  pounds. 

Cockerels  of  this  prize  meat  breed 
weigh  four  pounds    at    four  months. 


Above — View  of  pullet 
house,  showing  yards 
and  runways,  at  Brow- 
nell ranch.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  colony 
houses. 

Right — Front   view  of 
main  building,  showing 
troughs  for  wet  and  dry 
mash. 


quarters  and  placed  in  wii^-covered 
shelters  until  their  adventurous  wing.s 
carry  them  to  high  tree  limbs.  Nature  s 
trees  are  the  first  and  .  best  poultry 
houses,  as  they  keep  I  Irds  clean  and 
out  of  danger. 

"I  start  the  young  chicks  off  with  a 
little  fine  gravel.  They  also  are  given 
sour  milk  or  buttermHk  about  60  to  T2 
hours  after  the  hatch  is  completed.  The 
chicks  are  kept  In  shipping  boxes  dur- 
ing this  period,  to  rest  them  and  pre- 
vent mischief.  The  first  feeds  are  fol- 
lowed by  ligh»  "rain  rations  every  tw<i 
hours  for  abob  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  mash  is  '■Cded  to  the  ration. 

MASH  REPLACES  MILK 

"Mash  is  fed  nry  and  for  a  limited 


450  for  each  unit  of  the  pullet -laying 
houfie.  This  allows  three  square  feet 
of  floor  space  for  each  bird.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  pullets.  750  matured  breed- 
ers are  to  be  kept  e.tch  winter  and  about 
100  cockerels. 

USING  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 

Brownell  uses,  for  the  pullets  only,  a 
maximum  lighting  schedule  of  twelve 
bour.s.  5  till  5.  He  has  decided  that  the 
effect  of  artificial  light  is  distinctly 
beneficial,  the  birds  being  brighter,  more 
active  and   more  easily   handled  th.m 


which  Uikes  them  out  of  the 
claas.  also  out  of  the  broiler  pen 
the    fryer  yard,    three  pounds 
considered   the   dividing  line  beU 
the  two  meat  sizes. 

"Do  the  Giant  hens  lay?  I 
say  so."  exclaimed  Gibson,  in  an 
to  a  query.     "They   begin  early 
lay  late,  getting  down  to  business 
dropping  only  two  dr  three  pullet 
A  half  dozen  en*  of  the  mature  h« 
weigh  a  pound.    A  Ix)S  Angeles  eict 
year-old  Giant  hen  weighs  11  pouil 
^nd    still    1.1  VK    rTK'il.irly  " 


Selection  and  Identification  of  Root  Stocks 


I  ELECTING 
proper  root 
stocks  for 
the  various 
species  of 

deciduous  fruits  is  OT\e  of  the 
greatest  problems  confront- 
I  ing  California  horticulturists 
today.  To  secure  stoclcs  suited 
to  various  environments,  which  at  the 
same  time  are  resistant  to  plant  pesta, 
is  a  very  Important  matter. 

For  example,  the  calcareous  nature  of 
the  subsoil  in  some  sections  renders  pear 
leaves  chlorotic.  Certain  root  stocks 
have  l)een  found  more  resistant  to 
chlorosis  than  others.  Pear  blight  and 
(Kik  root  fungus  present  other  problems. 
While  no  satisfactory  methods  for  the 
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Atsittant  in  Pomology,  Vnivertity  of 
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Hag,  especially  on 
deep,  rich.  well- 
drained,  heavy 
soils.  If  the  soil 
ha«  a  tendency  to 
become  too  dry  or  too  moist,  the  apri- 
cot root  should  not  be  used. 

Where  the  soil  is  IlKht,  well  drained 
and  dry.  the  peach  root  seems  to  give 
the  best  results  for  growing  apricots. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  orchardists  that 
when  the  peach  root  is  used  the  tree 
makes  a  quick  growth  and  comes  into 
fruiting  early.  The  fact  that  the  gopher 
does  not  like  the  peach  root  is  another 
point  In  its  favor. 

The  Myrobalan  plum  root  is  used  to 
adapt  the  apricot  to  the  aolla  that  are 
too  wet  for  the  apricot  or  the  peach.  It 


This  illustration  indicates  the 
manner   of    distribution  of 
water   ducts    (tracheae)  in 
wood  of  almond  root. 


Showing  manner  of  distribu- 
tion of  water  ducts  in  wood 
of  peach  root.    Note  gradual 
diminution  in  each  ring. 


control  of  these  diseases  have  been 
found,  the  remedy  may  be  discovered  in 
the  selection  of  proper  root  stocks. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  root  stock  investigations  has 
been  the  lack  of  proper  methods  of  iden- 
tification. .In  many  cases  growers  at- 
tribute the  success  or  failure  of  their 
trees  to  the  root  stock  used.  'Growers, 
however,  are  not  positive  which  root 
stocks  they  are  using.  An  orchardist 
may  think  his  trees  are  on  a  certain 
stock,  when  in  reality  they  are  on  some 
other  stock. 

Infrequently,  nurserymen  sell  trees 
which  have  been  grown  on  a  stock 
other  than  that  which  was  ordered.  In 
order  to  solve  some  of  these  difficulties 
the  writer  has  worked  out  a  simple 
means  of  Identifying  the  various  root 
stocks  used  for  the  stone  fruits. 

Owing  to  the  success  with  which  the 
apricot  can  be  budded  on  various  stocks 
it  has  a  wide  range  of  adaptation  to 
different  soils.   The  l>est  all-round 
stock  Is  the  apricot  seed- 


is  used  also  where  a  light  soil  is  under- 
laid with  a  heavy  retentive  subsoil.  This 
is  the  only  root  used  for  the  apricot  that 
•can  endure  standing  water. 

Although  the  apricot  has  been  budded 
successfully  on  the  almond  root,  the 
latter  is  not  recommended  as  a  root 
stock.  In  most  cases  the  union  is  poor, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  before  break- 
age occurs  at  the  point  of  union,  due  to 
strong  winds. 

COLORS  OF  ROOT  STOCKS 

The  apricot  root  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  peach  and  Myrobalan  plum 
by  the  former's  beet -red  color.  Al- 
though the  peach  root  may  attain  a 
reddish  color  when  the  root  becomes 
several  years  old,  it  is  not  the  same 
irhade  as  that  of  the  apricot.  Young 
peach  roots  are  always  bright  yellow, 
the  color  chapK^ing  to  dull  red  as  the  root 
develops.  The  Myrobalan  plum  root  la 
always  brown  in  color,  no  matter  what 
the  age. 

There  are  only  two  root 


Above  is  shown  the  external 
difference  between  almond 
and  peach  roots.  Note  rough 
bark  of  almond  and  smooth 
nature  of  peach;  also  rough 
ridges  (leniicels)  on  peach 
root. 


Above  and  below — Result 
of  grafting  apncot  on  al- 
mond. Breakage  by  ivind 
showed  wood  did  not  knit. 


Btot'kn  of  importance  that  are  used  In  • 
California  for  the  almond — the  almo 
seedling  and  the  peach.  The  alnMD4^ 
root  Is  used  where  the  soli,  molaturaj 
and  drainage  conditions  are  moat  de-1 
slrable.  It  will  live  In  comparatlTvly j 
dry  soils,  but  does  not  make 
tree  or  bear  crops  of  nuts  If  arid  oon 
tlons  continue.  It  seems  to  carry 
tree  over  dry  seasons  much 
than  any  other  stock. 

The  peach  root  is  used  where  tt 
moisture  content  of  the  soil  varies  froml 
time  to  time  during  the  season,  or  whsnj 
the  soil  moisture  is  quite  variable  la 
different  portions  of  the  soil.  The  peacM 
root  also  does  better  on  shallow  aoitaj 
or  where  hardpan  occurs  at  a  relatlvetjrj 
shallow  depth.  Where  Irrigation  W' 
practiced  during  the  summer  It  sec 
to  do  better  than  the  almond  root. 

Pl.UM  MAKES  POOR  UNION 

The  Myrobalan  plum  and  aprtcot  • 

have  been  used  as  stocks  for  the  almond.] 
but  with  little  success.    Both  make 
poor  union,  and  for  this  reason  hav*'^ 
been  abandoned  as  stocks  for  the  al- 
mond. 

Almond  and  peach  roots  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  one  of  three  charac- 
teristics: (1)  The  surface  of  the  peach  ^ 
root  is  smooth,  while  that  of  the  almond  ' 
Is  rough;  (2)  if  the  root  Is  cut,  one  will' 
notice  that  the  bark  of  the  almnnd  Is  ! 
relatively  thin  and  that  of  th-  1.1,  h  !■  | 
about  twice  that  of  Ui-  1  If' 

a  peach  root  is  cut  hoi. 
amined  It  will  be  noticed  ih 
openings   (water  tubes)  ai 
regularly  throughout  the  <m 
If  an  almond  root  is  examlneU  it  will  i 
found  that  these  openings  are  arran 
In  more  distinct  rings. 

A  large  percentage  of  Callfo 
cherry  trees  are  propagated  by  budd 
on  the  Mazzard  root.  The  other  s 
used  is  Mahaleb.  Where  conditioni 
proper  the  Mazzard  seems  to  be 
better  stock.  The  most  important 
vantage  of  the  Mahaleb  over  the 
zard  is  its  hardiness. 

Some  growers  (Continued  on  Papt  tj 


Below  is  stnking  evi- 
dence of  vanation  in 
thickness  of  bark. 
Note  that  peach  bark 
is  about  tivice  the 
thickness  of  nlmnnd 
bark 
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Tree  Doctors  Placed  Under  Regulation  in  South 

Growers  Demand  and  Secure  Protection  Against  Incompetent  Operators — Impor- 
tant and  Significant  Horticultural  Development 


RUST      W  HODGSON 

which  causpd  the 


ITHOUT  doubt   the  most  im- 
portant   and    significant  de- 
\elopment    of   recent  months 
in  citrus  circles  was  the  joint 
ac  lon  taken  by  the  Horticul- 
tural   C'oniinisaioners    of  1^)3 
Angeles.     Oranse.  Riverside 
iind  San  Bernardino  Counties, 
placing:  the  treatment  of  tlie 
principal  trunl<  and  root  diseases  of  cit- 
rus trees  under  reg- 
ulation. 

Although  the  ad- 
visability of  such 
action  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for 
seveial  years,  the 
ur.ual  placini?  un- 
der resi'lation  of 
the  "tree  doctor" 
has  aroused  con- 
siderable comment 
and  some  complaint. 
However,  the  con- 
ditions leading  to 
the  action  taken 
are  analogous  in 
character  to  those 
Horticultural  Com- 
inission  of  the  four  counties  atiove  men- 
tioned .some  years  ago  to  place  citrus 
tree  fumigators  under  regulation,  and 
more  recently,  persons  spraying  citrus 
trees  for  <'ontrol  of  posts. 

The  basic.  underlying»reason  for  reg- 
ulating: the  opera'ions  of  persons  fumi- 
f-'iiting.  sprayin?:  and  treating  citrus 
trees  for  trnnk  and  root  diseases  is  pro- 
loctiori  to  the  grower  against  ignorant 
or  unscrupulous  operators,  who  either 
do  not  know  how  successfully  to  con- 
trol the  pests  and  diseases  they  are 
treating,  or  do  not  care  what  damage 
is  done. 

The  necessity  for  such  action  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation,  it  is  imrossilde  as 
well  as  impracticable  for  every  citrus 
erower  to  do  his  own  wo'-k  or  to  have 
it  done  und-r  his  own  direct  supervi- 
sion, as  well  as  the  further  fact  that 
the  control  of  pests  and  diseases  of 
citrus  trees  generally  is  admitted  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruits. 

l-'umica ti^n  and  snraving  long  since 
have  come  to  be  hitrhly  specialized  op- 
erations, which,  in  order  to  me  carried 
out  effectively  and  economically,  re- 
odire  special  training  and  skill.  It  has 
been  recogni^.ed.  therefore,  that  th'^re 
Is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  commercial 
fnmigator  and  sprayer,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  this  important  field  of  opera- 
tions Is  clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  four  counties  above  mentioned 
several  hundred  fumigators  and  spray- 
ers now  are  under  license.  Tlie  neces- 
sitv  for'  protec'in?  the  grower  against 
imsatisfactorv  work  possible  inlury  to 
his  trees  and  exorbitant  charges  has 
also  been  clearly  recogni7ed  and  has 
been  responsible  for  placing  the  fumi- 
gators and   snrayers  under  regulation. 

AN  TMPORT.\NT  PRORLKM 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  rapidly  growinsr  recognition  of  the 
Imiiortance  of  trunk  and  root  diseases 
as  a  serious  factor  limiting  the  profits 
mr'ile  In  citrus  fruit  production,  .^mong 
leading  growers  there  Is  now  rather 
r^neral  agreement  that  the  largest  sln- 
gl'>  factor  responsible  for  lack  of  indi- 
A'ldual  tree  efficiency  is  trunk  and  root 
di.xcase, 

Tntll  quite  recently.  successful 
methods  of  treatment  were  unknown. 
Wl'hln  the  past  decade,  however,  large- 
ly through  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Faw- 
ri  ii  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Pafhologv 
of  the  Citrus  Kxperlment  SWTVtlon.  tre- 
nif  Tidous  advances  have  been  made  In 
1  •  I  loping  successful  methods  of  treat- 
iiii'it . 

''  he  work  done  along  these  lines  by 
I M-    Kawcett   fodav  is  generally  r^cog- 
i'l  d  among  scientists  the  world  over  as 
the  foremost   of  Its  kind   ever  carried 
out      Both  In  the  terhnlriue  of  Investi- 
gational methods,  as  weU  as  In  the  dis- 
coveries of  causes  and  successful  treat- 
ments. Dr.  Fawcett  Is  by  general  con- 
!>nt  acknowledged  the  world  authority. 
Diiiing   the   past   five   years,  largely 
iiroiigh    the   medium    of   the  County 
"»rm  Advisors,  Dr.  Fawcett's  methods 
treatment  have  been  put  Into  use  on 
large  .scale  and  gradually  there  has 
|[ev«loped  a   legitimate   field   of  opera- 
for  persons  especially  qualified  to 
»t    these    diseases.     A  considerable 
pnmber  of  so-called  "tree  doctors"  have 
rognlzed,  the    opporttmlty    for  doing 
work  and  have  gone  Into  the  busl- 
on  a  commercial  scale. 
Mit.  unfortunat'^lv  for  growers,  how- 
some  of  tbf'ar.  (moratory  ]i:i\"p  been 
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(])  Successful  treatment  of  lemon  shellbark  in  early  stages.  (2) 
Drastic  treatment  of  orange  scaly  bark,  two  seasons'  standing, 
apparently  a  complete  cure.  (3)  Detail  of  untreated  case  (advanced) 
of  orange  scalybark.  (A)  Drastic  treatment  of  one  year's  standing. 
Old  bark  removed  but  healthy  new  bark  formed;  tree  apparently 
ivell  on  way  to  recovery.  This  is  method,  employed  by  J.  S.  Perry 
of  Covina  (Los  Angeles  County). 


very  poorly  trained.  Otl*rs  have 
claimed  to  have  superior  knowledge  of 
both  causes  and  treatment,  and  In  all 
too  many  cases  eith-^-r  little  or  no  bene- 
fit haii  resulted  from  the  treatment,  or 
else  actual  injury  has  occurred.  Grow- 
ers generally  agree  that  the  charges 
for  such  work  have  been  frequently 
exorbitant. 

CONDITIONS  CORRECT 

The  rather  rapid  increase  In  the 
number  ot  tree  doctors  operating  in 
citrus  districts  during  the  past  two 
years  and  the  serious  losses  experi- 
enced by  some  growers,  coupled  with 
the  general  economic  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  industry  since  the  freeze  of 
r922  all  have  operated  to  bring  the 
matter  of  placing  tree  doctors  under 
regulation   to  a  head. 

The  result  was  that  in  1923  the  Citrus 
Growers'  Department  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Farm  Uureau  conducted  a 
survey  covering  the  work  of  tree  doc- 
tors in  the  citrus  districts  of  the  county 
and  finilly  recommended  to  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  that  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  growers,  all 
tree  doctors  operating  in  Los  Angeles 
County  should  be  placed  under  regu- 
lation. 

A  similar  movement  was  conducted 
by  the  Citrus  Growers'  committee  of 
the  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau.  After 
giving  the  matter  careful  consideration, 
the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  the 
four  principal  citrus  producing  coun- 
ties decided  to  take  regulatory  action. 
As  a  consequence  the  treatment  of  the 
two  prinalpal  trunk  and  root  disoa.ses 
of  citrus  fruits — brown  rot  gum  dis- 
ejuse  and  orange  scalybark — now  are 
under  regulation  in  these  counties.  It 
is  believed  this  action  will  result  in 
.sMvini'  » WJ1  nd>j       fiMlla'-'j  t'-.  ihf.  Litriis 


growers,  and  quite  generally  the  action 
has  met  with  favor  among  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Nattarally,  however,  there  have  been 
some  misunderstandings,  especially  on 
the  part  of  growers  who  desired  some 
special  treatment  which  is  not  in  exact 
accord  with  the  standards  developed  by 
Dr.  Fawcett. 

.4s  the  writer  understands  the  situa- 
tion, in  all  cases  uhere  growers  in 
these  four  counties  employ  licensed 
tree  doctors  to  treat  these  diseases, 
unless  especiall}/  afirced  to,  the  stan- 
dard Faicceti  tri'atw.t  nts  must  be  used. 
If.  houyri:er\  the  grouer  desires  to  have 
liis  trees  treated  hy  some  special 
method  ivhich  either  he  or  someone  else 
has  dtreloped,  such  treatment  can  he 
used.  The  responsibility  for  the  results, 
however,  in  this  case  falls  on  the  grow- 
er and  not  on  the  tree  doctor  or  the 
rcg  ula  t  or//  agencies. 

DKH.A.TABI-E  TREATMENTS 

It  is  natural  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
pracUially  all  other  cultural  operations, 
new  and  improved  methods  constantly 
are  being  developed.  It  is  likely  there 
will  be  developments  from  time  to  time 
in  successful  methods  of  treatment  for 
trunk  and  root  diseases.  l'n(iuestion- 
abiy.  as  these  occur  and  are  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  successful,  they  will  grad- 
ually be  added  to  the  standard  treat- 
ments recommended,  or  possibly  sup- 
plant tHem. 

At  the  present  time  the  status  of 
cert.ain  methods  of  treatments  is  a  de- 
batable question,  especially  in  the  case 
of  orange  scalybark  and  lemon  shell 
bark  disease.  In  the  treatment  of 
brown  rot  gum  disea.se  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  methods  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Fawcett  are  much  su- 
pprior   f(v  an\thiTig   in    u.xe   in    the  past 


and  succe.ssful  to  a  degree  which  sat- 
isfies i)ractically  all  growers. 

With  orange  scalybark  disease,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory. Dr.  Fawcett  has  not  yet  an- 
nounced the  specific  causal  organism 
or  organisms  responsible  for  the  dis- 
ease which,  of  course,  permits  of  wide 
speculation. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Dr. 
Fawcett's  method  of  treatment  for  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease  is  complete- 
ly successful  and  also  that  the  treat- 
ment measures  recommended  by  him 
for  trees  in  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease are  decidedjy  beneficial  and  fre- 
quently completely  successful.  1-ailure 
to  secure  success  in  all  stages  of  tk* 
disease,  however,  has  cunsed  some  tree 
doctors  and  many  growers  to  be  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  the  methods  ad- 
vocated. 

^The  work  of  certain  operators  who 
have  used  much  more  drastic  treatment 
methods  with  apparently  notable  suc- 
cess, at  lea.st  in  certain  cases,  has  met 
with  considerable  favor  among  growers 
in  some  sections.  As  further  knowledge 
is  gained  concerning  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  more  drastic  treitment 
measures  may  be  safely  applied,  it  is 
not  at  all  inconceivable  that  these 
eventually  may  be  sufficiently  well  un- 
derstood to  render  these  treatments 
safe  for  common  use. 

DRASTIC  TREATMENT- USED 

The  drastic  method  of  orange  scaly- 
bark treatment  which  has  received  the 
most  favorable  comment  consists  in  the 
entire  removal  of  the  diseased  bark, 
no  matter  how  large  the  extent  may 
lie.  even  to  the  point  of  completely 
girdling  the  tree  for  several  feet.  In 
a  surprising  number  of  cases  this 
method  has  been  apparently  success- 
ful and  it  appears  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  may  be  possible 
thus  to  remove  large  areas  of  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  citrus  trees  with  na 
injurious  results. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  the  writer  has 
examined  what  ai  pears  to  be  a  healthy 
new  hark  has  been  generated  by  the 
cambium  layer  left  at  the  time  of  re- 
moval. For  the  pre.sent,  however,  most 
assuredly  the  safest  procedure  for  the 
average  grower  to  follow  is  the  use  of 
the  Fawcett  method  which  for  the  ad- 
vanced stages  consists  primarily  of 
a  thorough  but  light  scraping  of  the 
ba  rk. 

In  the  case  of  lemon  shell  bark,  the 
status  of  our  present  knowledge  is 
perhaps  even  less  satisfactory  than 
with  orange  scalybark.  Dr.  Fawcett's 
latest  recommendations  state  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  a  thor- 
ough and  light  .scraping  appears  to  be 
beneficial.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  growers  going  to  the 
expen.se  of  removing  the  dead  bark  tis- 
sue. It  does  appear,  however,  that 
moderate  to  severe  pruning  is  decidedly 
beneficial  in  this  stage  of  the  di-sease. 


Unwrapped  Fig  Trees 

iillfHY   didn't   you   wrap   those  fl» 
,  VV    trees?"  a  rancher  with  a  one- 
year-old  orchard  was  asked. 

"The  best  wrap  is  well  ripened  wood." 
he  replied.  "I  have  seen  too  much  in- 
jury done  to  wrapped  citrus  and  tig 
trees  to  have  any  confidence  in  it. 
Trees  wiiich  have  stopped  growing  early 
and  had  a  long  period  to  ri|>en  tli  'ir 
wood  will  stand  lots  of  cold,  and  if  the 
wood  is  not  ripened  they  will  he  hurt 
just  as  much  as  if*  they  were  not 
\vrapped.  In  fact,  they  are  often  hurt 
more.  Whether  it  is  the  handling  they 
get  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  some- 
times they  are  injured  more  than  the 
others." 

There  may  be  a  question  about  how 
much  protection  wiapping  your  trees 
give.H.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
what  well  ripened  wood  is  far  more  re- 
sistant to  frost  injury  than  soft,  poorly 
matured  wood.— TUI^ARE  FARMER. 


Eagles  Kill  Many  Lambs 

How  eagles  used  to  carry  off  lambs 
was  a  common  story  many  .\ears 
ago.  but  sheep  men  of  the  west  side  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  have  actually 
experienced  serious  losses  this  winter 
at  lambing  time.  The  eagles  nest  in 
the  rough  Coast  Range  mountains  and 
have  been  raiding  flocks  ^  the  valley 
miles  out.  CerUiin  str^ep  men  have  had 
to  station  PK'-n  with  guns  to  protect 
the  young  lambs.  —  TULARE 
FARMER. 
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Is   DOBBIN   ON  THE 
TOBOGGAN? 

Statistics  showing  the 
steady  decrease  in  the 
horse  population  of 
America  are  quoted  glee- 
luUy  by  automobile, 
truck  and  tractor  manu- 
facturers. And,  although 
many  delivery  and  truck- 
ing experts  still  swear  by 
Old  Dobbin  for  short 
hauls,  it  is  true  that  the 
horse  is  becoming  al- 
most a  curiosity  on  city 
streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
market  for  farm  animals 

of  draft  and  handy  weights  has  strengthened  con- 
piderably  during  the  past  two  years  This  is  the  re- 
eull  of  economic  conditions,  and  the  return  swing 
of  the  pendulum  after  it  had  gone  to  extremes  on 
the  tractor  side  during  the  war 

But  there  is  still  another  factor  which  has  d«ne 
much  to  restore  equine  popularity.  This  is  the  fad 
for  horseback  riding  in  cities.  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner, 
president  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  him- 
eelf  an  enthusia.stic  horseman,  has  written  a  book, 
••Riding  For  Men  Who  Do  the  World  s  Work."  in 
which  this  exercise  is  called  the  "Real  Fountain  of 
Touth." 

Chicago  now  has  between  175  and  200  miles  of 
bridle*  paths,  suburban  roads  and  woodland  trails 
used  bv  those  who  ride  for  health  and  recreation. 
Bu.siness  leaders  and  society  folk  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  making  a  veritable  fad  of 
this  ancient  and  healthful  recreation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  stimulation  of  horse- 
manship is  due  the  Hor.se  Association  of  America, 
and  has  been  inspired  by  the  untiring  work  of  Wayne 
Dinsmore.  its  secretary,  whom  we  now  nominate 
"The  best  friend  the  horse  ever  had." 


CALIFORNIA— "THE   HORSE  LOVER'S  PARA- 
DISE" 

Here  in  California  Nature  seemingly  has  conspired 
to  create  ideal  conditions  for  the  breeding,  training, 
and  riding  of  saddle  horses. 

But  our  cities  have  not  done  as  much  as  they 
should  towards  providing  bridle  paths  safe  from  the 
rush  and  noise  of  motor  traffic.  Except  in  suburban 
and  country  districts,  lovers  of  equestrianism  find 
their  daily  canter  restricted  to  a  limited  route  which 
grows  irk.>*Dme  because  of  its  sameness. 

Considering  the  predicament  of  the  city  dwellers 
who  would  like  to  ride  and  can't,  one  cannot  help 
■wondering  why  more  California  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties along  this  line — particularly  in  the  more  sparse- 
ly-settled communities. 

Every  farm  where  children  are  growing  up  should 
have  a  pony  or  two — and  Dad  and  Mother  should 
rot  let  the  family  touring  car  wean  them  entirely 
away  from  the  saddle! 

Under  present  conditions,  horseback  riding  among 
city  dwellers  is  restricted  largely  to  the  wealthy 
classes  who  can  afford  to  maintain  stables  and 
estates.  Add  one  more,  then,  to  the  blessings  of 
country  life,  which,  after  all,  help  to  offset  its 
difficulties! 


WHY  DO  WE  HAVE  VANDALS? 
Every  year  officials  of  the  Forest  Ser\-1c« 
arrest  vacationists  for  mutilating  Ooverninent 
Figns;  usually  the  camper  obeys  a  misguided  im- 
pulse to  inscribe  his  name — or  he  may  even  post 
some  indecent,  profane  phrase. 

All  farmers  are  familiar  with  this  pest;  he  is  the 
same  one  who  leaves  the  gale  open,  scatters  pajters 
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Farmers  Have  Radio  "Craze" 

INDICATING  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of 
the  radio  on  American  farms  is  a  recent  report 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  780  representative 
counties  in  all  States,  found  that  the  farmers  in 
these  counties  owned  40.000  radio  sets.  Applying 
the  average- to  a  total  of  1'850  agricultural  counties, 
it  is  estimated  there  are  now  more  than  145,000 
sets  on  farms  throughout  the  country! 

School  Milk  Consuniption 

MORE  than  100,000  half  pints  <5f  milk  were  8er\»-d 
in  88  San  Francisco  schools  during  one  month 
recently,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Supervisors. 
Nearly  10.000  children  were  swved.  Teachers  are 
said  to  have  determined  definitely  that  milk  drink- 
ers are  less  susceptible  to  diphtheria  and  other  dis- 
eases than  those  children  which  do  not  use  milk. 
The  California  Dairy  Council  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  milk  service  now  featured  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  this  State. 

Summer  Horticultural  Courses 

SUMMER  Session  Courses  in  subtropical  horticul- 
ture will  be  offered  this  year  for  thejirst  time 
the  University.  These  courses  will  be  given  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
at  Riverside,  Calif.  The  session  will  begin  with 
registration  on  June  28.  1924.  and  will  continue  until 
August  9.  1924.  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  purpose 
of  these  courses  primarily  is  to  furnish  Univei-siiy 
students  and  leachers  of  agriculture  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  training  in  these  subjects  in  a  region 
where  this  type  of  horticulture  is  regularly  pursued. 

New  Acreage  for  Pickles 

IN  AN  effort  to  extend  cucumber  plantings  fpr 
the  production  of  pickles  and  to  secure  suf- 
ficient acrejtge  fo^the  1924  season,  ouciimber.  grow- 
ers, manufacturers  and  representatives  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  ,Ser\'ice  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
met  recently  tj)  work  out  some  solution  to  ihe  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  situation. 

The  acreage  normally  devoted  to  this  crop  has 
been  greatly  reduced  due  to  subdivision,  nf-matode 
infestation,  oil  development,  and  the  >,per.ition  of 
the  anti-alien  land  law.  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing, additional  cucumber  acreage  has  been  jjecured 
in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

New  Pear  Blight  Formula 

GROWERS  are  expressing  much  interest  In  the 
new  solution  developed  by  Leonard  I>ay  of  the 
UniversitV  of  California  to  take  the  place  of  the 
standard  mercuric  chloride  and  water  formula. 
This  is  made  up  as  follows:  16  large.,  tablets  of 
mercuric  chloride,  IG  large  tablets  mercuric  cyanide 
dissolved  in  one  quart  of  warm  water  to  which  is 
added  three  quarU  of  glycerin  after  the  tablets  are 
completely  dissolved.  The  glycerin  increases  the 
viscosity  and  con.sequently  the  spreading  and  stick- 
ing qualities  of  the  disinfectant.  County  agents 
are  giving  field  demonstrations  in  its  use,  and  are 
advocating  early  tr'ea*ment  during  the  active  period 
which  commences  with  the  blossoming  season. 

Women  in  Livestock  Work 

THE  increasing  number  of  women  engaged  di-* 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  livestock  work  hiis  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  One  of  the  I'est 
known  sheep  officials  in  America  is  Miss  Julia  M. 
Wade,  Secretary  of  the  American  Shropshire  Reg- 
istry A.ssociation.  A  woman  is  secretary,  also,  of 
the  National  Swine  Growers'  Association.  This 
well-posted  officer.  Miss  G.  A.  Fossett,  recently 
gave  a  radio  address  on  "The  Importance  of  the 
Swine  Industry,"  which,  broadcast  from  Station 
KYW  in  Chicago,  was  heard  by  thousand^  of  radio 
"fans"  all  over  the  United  Stales.  "Women  are 
takirig  part  in  our  Government."  points  out  Miss 
Kosse'tt.  "They  are  engaged  also  in  business  enter- 
prises where  a  few  years  ago  the.v  feared  to  tread, 
so  why  shouldnt  they  take  their  place  In  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry?" 


from  his  picnic  lunrh  and  then  shoots  holes  in  the 
"No  Trespa.ssing"  sign  by  way  of  showing  his  Inde- 
pendence. The  cities  seemignly  send  forth  hundreds 
of  his  ilk. 

Subduing  for  the  moment  our  impulse  to  strangle 
him.  let  us  consider  "how  he  got  that  way."  I'n- 
doubtedlv  his  state  of  mind  Is  the  result  of  a  warped 
viewpoint  which  goes  back  to  his  childhood  train- 
ing. Boys  who  are  taught  the  sacredness  of  the 
possessions  of  others  and  whose  minds  are  broad- 
ened by  education  do  not  become  vandals. 


LET  US  SERVE  YOU 
I  We  want  Examiner  readers  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  any  branch  of  agriculture  to  make  every 
possible  use  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  Whether 
you  want  to  advertise  something  for  sale,  buy 
iand,  secure  help  or  accojnplish  any  other  object 
that  can  be  achieved  by 'advertising,  or  whether 
you  simply  want  to  ask  questions  concerning  your 
"pi-oblems  "(which  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  free 
of  charge),  plea.^e  feel  that  this  is  your  magazine 
and  that  our  big  ambition  Is  to  be  of  service  to 
our  subaoribers. 


Detecting  Renewed  Hggs 

THE  practice  of  certain  egg  dealers  of  removing 
the  oil  covering  used  for  preservation,  and  sell- 
ing storage  eggs  as  fresh  must  cease,  according:  '<> 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  h:i 
nounced  a  method  of  detecting  eggs  so  it' 
Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  numt>er  of 
egg  coiurerns  have  removed  the  oil  coating  by 
cleaning  the  eg^s  with  a  blast  of  fine  sand  jtir 
treating  them  in  an  alkali  solution. 

Importing  Dairy  Products 

NOTWITHSTANDING  California's  huge  dairy  i.ro 
duction,  this  State  imports  more  than  lO.OOO.OOu 
pounds  of  butter.  9.000.000  pounds  of  cheese  and 
60,000  cases  of  ctindensed  milk  annually,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Sam  Greene,  secretary-m  . • 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council.    The  Impoi 
of  dairying  in  a  new  district  is  Indicated  by  itu; 
statement  of  George  Kreutzer.  manager  of  the  I>«ir- 
ham  State  Land  Colony,  who  asserts  more  than 
one-half  the  revenue  to  the  farmers  of  this  »»c- 
cessful  enterprise  has  come  from  dairy  products. 

Estimating  Walnut  Crop 

WITH  the  Co-operation  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Batchelor 
of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (Riverside). 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  general  manager  of  the  Califorwl*  , 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  ha.s  worked  oiif  a 
plan  for  securing  more  accurate  advance  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  annual  production.  It  is  pointed  "lut 
that  wholesalers  frequently  sell  more  than  75  iwr 
cent  of  -the  nuts  ordered  before  buying  a  single  bair. 
This  system  of  trading  in  futures  tnay  involve  a 
loss  of  from  J.iOO.OOO  to  Jl.OOO.ooO  a  year  to  the 
growers  in  c.Tse  an  inaccurate  advance  estimate 
results  in  a  carry-over.  *  Suitable  prizes  will  he 
offered  as  a  special  incentive  to  encour.mn  mnre 
accurate  estimating  on  the  part  of  individual  pro- 
ducers and  the  various  exchange  districts. 

L.  A.  County's  Resources 

BECAUSE  it  Is  the  seat  of  a  great  city.  U*s  An 
geles  County  is  not  always  given  her  i  l.ace  in 
the  sun  as  an  agricultural  district,  in  the  belief  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau.  Hence  a  rec-ent  issue  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  magazine  "tells  tli<"  world"  •.oma 
interesting  figures.  The  total  production  of  Cili- 
fornia  is  given  as  $-».'.0,OOU.OOO.  of  which  l.o.s  An- 
geles County  claims  JiO.OOO.OOO.  This  l!enien'loii8 
valuation  for  the  products  of  a  single  county  Is 
compared  with  the  total  productioti  of  a  nimil  er 
of  western  States,  as  follows:  Wyoioiiis^.  Jtifl 
'•I  '  .New  Mexico,  $21.. 100.000:  Arizona.  T  i 
$:(6.777.00'i;    Nev.ida,    J9,3i«.000:  1 

ot'vcno.    It  will  be  seen  I,08  Angeles  Ci  i 

produces  annually  agricultural  prodii<-fs  liiejiiei  in 
value   than   the   combined   productit>n   <f  Arlxmia. 
New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  these  inveterate  booster*  ; 
point  out. 


This  ff^eek^s  Cover  De- 
sign Points  Amoral 


IT  would  have  required  a  page  three  times  Ch« 
length  of  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  ct.ver 
to  have  pictured  in  its  entirety  the  forest  mon- 
arch of  which  part  Is  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  this  number. 

This  giant  Sequoia,  known 
as  the  Boole  tree,  standw  In 
Fresno  County,  a  few  mile 
from  the  highway  le 
to  the  famed  Kings 
Canyon.  It  is  nearly  3'^ 
high  and  has  a  circu 
ence  at  the  base  of 


Plant 


-imp* 


[  feet. 


It  is  now  a  ward  of 
lUnited  States  Governme 
(having  been  saved  b.r 
Sierra  Club  of  California.' 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Srivf 
the-Redwoods  League  and  other  put.l.         ■  ' 
organizations  man>  of  California's  bii. 
preserved  for  posterity,  would  have  I 
ago. 

They  are  recognized  as  the  oldest  living  thli 
on  earth.  When  King  Tut's  body  and  his  p( 
sessions  were  being  sealed  up  in  the  Bgypti 
tomb,  no  doubt  this  tree  already  lowered  ab- 
surrounding  vegetation. 

But  aside  from  mere  sentimental  cons 
tlons.  California  farmers    and    fruit  gi 
should  interest  themselves  in  \h-   i  ■  • 
our  forest  wealth.    A  denuded  \> 
thousands  of  dollars'  loss  to  coi.; 
tural  territory. 

Let  us  all  co-operate  ■with  Federal  and 
forest  officials  In  their  policy  of  ron.srr 
and  reforestation.    Preventing  fires  is  one  iiar 
of  the  work   in  which  every  one  m.iv  assii 
Unless  late  r;iins  compensate  for  the  <\<  ■ 
has  prevailed  fhis  season,  the  fire  n 
be  more  serious  next  summer  thai: 
Now  is  the  time  to  resolve  .igalnsi  lai.  . 

This  photograph  is  the  work  of  J.  F. 
venter  of  Orosl  (Tulare  County). 
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Improving  Napa  Co.  Poultry 

Formerly    Unimportant    H  en-and-Kgg    District  Achieving 
Unusual  Success  b\  Grading  and  Selection 

I 


N  THE  old  (lavs      „     _^  .  ^-.t-.-.  t^t-,i-.^t  -tt^t-t^ 

the  re..pon«ii,ii-    By  ELAINE  M.  BERGLUND 


ity  for  lavine 
ejTKs  Wiis  entirely  up  to  the  hen.  To- 
ilay  the  breeder  bears  part  of  the 
l)urd<>n. 

1  tense  has  the  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  better  breeding  become,  that 
promotion  of  the  work  is  passing  oat  of 
the  hands  of  the  individual  into  those 
of  public  officers.  Alameda  County 
st;i.rte<l  the  good  work  by  getting  out  a 
Certified  Chick  IJst:  .'Sonoma  County  fol- 
lowed with  an  Accredited  Hatchery  List 
and  among  other  counties  which  became 
Interested  in  the  Work,  Napa  County 
devc'loiied  a  plan  of  her  own. 

Niii)a  originated  a  "halcherj-  agree- 
ment," and  to  further  it  compiled  what 
Is  known  as  the  Napa  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Approved  Breeders  ami  Hatchery 
List. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  give  pros- 
p<"i!live  bu.vers  the  names  of  those  breed- 
ers from  whom  they  can  purchase  cer^i- 
fieij  poultry  stoc-k.  The  requirements  for 
members  who  belong  to  this  list  cover 
ijpt  only  the  use  of  pedigreed  sires  but 
ajso  the  proper  care  and  feeding  and 
MPttlement  of  tlie  age  of  the  fowls  be- 
fore tliey  can  be  put  into  the  breeding 
I)ens, 

Hefore  the  compilation  of  this  list,  it 
was  most  difficult,  if  not  at  times  im- 
posjilble,  to  get  pedigreed  stock  for 
breeding  purposes;  now.  thanks  to  the 
close  supervision  of  the  Poultry  De- 
partment of  the  Farm  I'ureau  under  the 
ablt  guidance  of  the  assistant  farm  ad- 
viser, \V.  H.  CudaUack.  the  buyer  has 
OMiy  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection 
offered  him  by  the  list  to  be  assured  of 
pedigreed  stock. 

So  much  for  the  adult  producers.  But 


themselves  are 
closely   w  a  t  c  h  i  ng 

the  club  work. 
One  boy  alone  has  had  over  100  callers 
on  his  place.  What  is  more  and  pai  tic- 
ularly  unique,  six  commercial  Iireeders 
made  use  of  club  roosters.  Quick  recog- 
nition of  the  quality  of  the  club  stock 
has  been  made  by  outside  breeders  as 
well.  One  large  Petaluma  hatcheryman 
alone,  purchased  :i50  cockerels  from  the 
club  members  and  some  of  these  were 
pronounced  among  the  best  received  in 
the  Petaluma  District. 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  club  members  have  been  welf  re- 
munenited.  They  have  learned  that 
money  can  be  made  where  the  club  in- 
structions are  followed  closely.  If  tlv-y 
atteml  to  business,  they  nvike  money; 
if  they  neglect  it.  it  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
•lars  .ind  cents  to  them  and  they  realize 
tli.Tt  it  is  due  to  their  own  carelessness 
that  they  have  failed.  . 

In  .seven  cases,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  boys  and  girls'  proTit  based 
on  their  sales  and  inventory,  was- more 
than  150  per  cent.  To  be  exact,  the  net 
earnings  for  three  months  ranged  as 
high  as  $100  on  100  chicks.  Due  to  the 
high  grade- of  their  stock,  they  were  able 
to  get.  in  place  of  the  ordinary  price 
of  50  cents  or  under  for  a  chick  a  little 
heavier  than  a  broiler,  the  breeder's 
price  of 

CI.UB  ENTERS  CONTEST 

Two  entries  from  the  Napa  Club  were 
made  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Club  Conte.st 
held  for  the  first  time  this  year.  One 
entry  made  by  the  Napa  Count.v  Ele- 
mentary Pullet  Raising  Club  carried  off 
five  blue  ribbons.  Further,  the  Napa 
Club  still  holds  the  record  for  the  SUite 


Here  chre  ten  unit  leaders  who  hare  worked  faithfully  and  without 
remuneration  for  the  success  of  the  A'npo  County  plan.  Standing, 
left  to  right — A.  L.  Hawke,  John  Cantoni.  W.  G.  Waterhouse, 
Assistant  State  leader  of  clubs;  B.  F.  Jackson,  Oscar  Struve,  W.  A. 
Guickard,  P.  ./.  MerouT.  Seated,  left  to  right — G.  W.  Danforth  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Austin,  W.  H  Cudahack,  Assistant  Farm  Adviser:  .Mrs.  B.  F. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hawke. 


Mr.  Cu<lal>ack's  activities  do  not  end  with 
the  grown  ups.  He  believes  in  "takin' 
young."  Consequently  he  is  as 
nwjch  I'oncerned  with  the  stimulation  of 
b»)ter  breeding  among  the  .vouth  of  the 
county  as  among  iheir  elders. 

With  this  end  in  mind,  a  Pullet  Rais- 
ing Club  was  established  which  all  boys 
ami  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18 
y«!«irs.  who  were  interested  in  poultr.v 
raiKing.  were  urged  to  join.  The  objects 
of  this  club  were  both  educational  and 
mmmercial.  The  instructive  program 
of  poultry  raising  mappcnl  out  by  Mr. 
' 'iiilaback  for  the  boys  and  girls  offers 
the  knowledge  of  an  entire  Uni- 
ty course  In  poultry  rai.sing  boiled 
Into  a  few  practical  rules  and  reg- 
it is  the  aim  to  teach  them 
(undamentiil  principles  of  the  in- 
ry  and  to  have  them  prove  for 
elves  by  demonstration  the  com- 
value  of  this  knowledge. 

IGH  STANDARD  MAINTAINED 

begin  with,  the  stock  stnndard  is 
Club  membei-8  must  start  with 
chicks  having  a  trap-nest  pedigree 
»rd  of  200  eggs  or  better  on  the  side 
|the  dams  and  U50  eggs  or  better  on 
side,    of   tlie   sire's    d;uns.  These 
ks  were  secured  for  the  bo.vs  and 
by  the   Farm   Bureau  Committee 
:  the  certified  list  of  bona  fide  breed- 
and  a  special  price  concedaion  was 
them. 

to  the  efforts  of  the  club  along 
lines,  a  great  deal  of  better  poul- 
■tock    is    being   moved   into  "  Napa 
(Ity,  the  county  is  making  a  name 
I  tUelf  for  high-grade  stock  and  the 
prior  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  la 
r'ln-   -.jih  an  influence  on  the  ia- 
ti3    tiixi  the  adult  poultry  raiiters 


with  490  eggs  for  the  first  four  months, 
which  is  27  eggs  above  the  nearest  com- 
I)etitor.  To  date  the  >tapa  Club  has  four 
out  of  the  five  highest  hens. 

Spurred  on  by  the  proved  success  of 
the  club  of  one  year's  st;)nding.  Cuda- 
back.  sine*  the  first  of  January,  has 
reorganized  on  an  entirely  new  and 
much  more  elaborate  basis.  The  boys 
and  girls,  who  b.v  the  way  have  greatly 
increased  in  number,  are  all  members 
of  one  county-wide  club,  but  it  has  been 
subdivided  into  different  groups  which 
correspond  to  the  i^irious  farm  centers 
and  are  under  the  personal  leadership 
of  local  club  leaders. 

These  leaders,  one  from  each  farm 
center,,  were  appointed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Cudaback  and  ;ir^  in  turn  under 
the  instruction  and  supervision  of  his 
office.  The  men  and  women  thus  cho.sen 
for  this  work  are  people  of  high  stand- 
ing, each  in  his  own  community,  who 
have  taken  active  part  in  the  past  af- 
fairs of  theh-  farm  centers  and  who  have 
in  common  their  interest  in  bo.vs^  arid 
girls'  work.  They  are  voluntary  leaders 
and  are  serving  e'ntirely  without  pecun- 
iary remunenition  tor  the  good  of  the 
youth  and  the  county.  - 

UNITS   TO   BE  .TUDGED 

Contests  have  been  aminged  for  this 
year  and  the  units  will  be  judged  as 
separate   clubs.  winners   will  be 

pre.sented  with  ribbons  by  the  Napa 
County  Farm  Bureau  Poultry  Depart- 
ment and  the  highest  member  of  the 
whole  county  will  be  given  some  kind 
of  sweepstake  band  or  banner,  the  ex- 
act pattern  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 

So,  witli  its  Certified  Breeders  and 
Hatchery  List  for  the  adults  and  the 


Pullet  Rai.sing  Club  for  the  tfoys  and 
girls,  Nai>a  County  is  forging  ahead  in 
the  poultry  business.  Quality,  in  most 
enterprises  the  desired  goal,  has  in  this 
instance  stimubited  quantity. 

Napa's  attempt  at  better  breeding  has 
created  such  a  widespread  interest  in 
poultry  raising  that  the  county,  from 
having  been  a  most  indifferSnt  poultry 
community  with  a  low  standard  of  fowls 
and  eggs  and  consequently  a  low  market 
price,  has  greatl.v  increased  the  number 
as  well  as  improved  the  class  of  fowls 
and  egg  production. 

But — what  means  the  most  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  is  the  final  pr(X)f  of  the  pud- 
ding— Napa  at  last  has  secured  the  same 
grading  .and  the  same  market  price  from 
the  large  San  Francisco  wholesiile  deal- 
ers for  its  poultry  products  as  that 
hitherto  accorded  to  Petaluma.  Success 
is  the  greatest  encouragement  in  the 
world.  Undoubtedly  Napa  County  has 
come  to  stay  in  the  poultry  business. 


few  miles  from  the  dwelling  place  of 
a  population  numbering  100,000,  and 
making  a  living  from  the  backs  of 
furred  folks. 

Skunk,  badger  and  wildcnt  skins  are 
among  those  sent  from  San  Dieso  to 
the  fuf  markets  of  St.  Louis,  but  coy- 
otes fui  nish  the  bulk  of  the  shipments. 
Mr.  Hur.ey  s  tr.tpping  season  stiirted 
last  year  November  first.  When  he 
checked  up  thirty  days  later  he  had 
84  coyotes,  eight  skunks,  one  badger 
and   three  wildcats. 

In  St.  Louis  the  skins  bring  him  %t 
each  on  the  average.  When  they  ar« 
dressed  and  dyed  they  will  sell  to  th« 
trade  at  from  $30  to  $75  apiece,  de- 
pending on  the  ouality  of  fur  in  lh» 
individu.il  skin. 


California  Fur  Trails 

MANY  persons  living  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  think  of  Southern  California  as 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  eternal  sum- 
mery things,  says  D.  C.  Ketsloff.  in  Fur 
News  and  Outiloor  World. 

Trapping  and  fur  hunting  call  up  pic- 
tures of  frozen  countries;  snow-banks 
and  blustering  winds;  of  fore.st  regions 
and  almost  inaccessible  mountain  fast- 
nesses. 

But  the  r.-inch  and  mountain  lands 
of  Southern  California  really  are  good 
fur    produ<iny:  lerritorie.s. 

For  the  past  six  years  Otis  Hurley,  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  has 
been   trapping  in  the   back  country  a 


Power  Cultivator 

GiuIf>rKpcl  hy  l*ii<linc 
cartleil^rN     Mnil  fruit 


Will  work  ns  slow  as 
feel  per  minute.  Dof'S 
light  plowing,  prepares 
seed  beds  and 
seeds  and  culti- 
\ates  3  rows  at 
one  time.  Works 
between  wide  row  crops.  Ideal  for 
small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  and  light  horse 
tools.  Mows  lawns.  Does  stationary 
power  work  and  hauls  light  loads. 
.\utomatIc  steering  device — dust- 
proof  working  parts.  4-h,p.  4-cycle 
gasoline  engine,  Bosch  magneto. 
Uses  many  parts  used  on  well-known 
low-priced  auto.  One  i/eur  guaran- 
tee.   Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

396  Kf^il   Stwt         >1II,W,\I  KKK.  WIS. 


"MyHairW^ts 
Quite  Gray" 

"Only  a  ihort  time  a^o  my  hair  was  quite  crray 
and  tiecuming  erayer.  It  was  fallinsout.  My  scalp 
itched  and  dandruff  appeared. 

"Only  a  few  applications  of  Kolor-Bak  itopped 
the  itchins  and  dandrutf.  My  hair  soon  stopped 
cominir  out.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  however,  im 
that  my  hair  ia  agrain  its  origrinal  color.  1  look  ten 
years  younRer.  No  w,onder  I'm  so  thankful  for 
Kolor-Bak!"  tvpicai  Utter) 


Thousands  have  reported  just  such 
wonderful  results  as  are  told  in  the 
above  words. 

This  clean,  colorless  liquid  restores 
the  original  color  to  any  gray  hair — 
and  the  color  is  uniform.  No  faded, 
streaked  or  "dyed"  appearance. 

It  also  keeps  the  scalp  free  from 
dandruff  and  itching.  Kesults  often 
appear  in  a  week. 

Every  scientist  and  physician  knows 
that  gray  hair  is  hair  that  has  ceased 
to  receive  its  normal  supply  of  color- 
ing matter  or  pigment  from  certain 
tiny  cells  in  the  scalp  because  these 
cells  have  become  inactive  from  age, 
Ulness  or  some  other  cause.  No  n  at- 
ter  what  tb«  cause,  it  is  amazing  to 


hai: 

loo  old  for 
active  scTi'ice" 

see  how  the  grayness  disappears 
when  Kolor-Bak  is  used.  It  is  a 
proved  substitute  for  the  natural 
nair  pigmentation. 


Banishes  Gray  Hair 
Trial  Offer 

Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free 
Book  on  Care  of  the  Hair.  You  pay 
nothing  for  Kolor-Bak  if  resui'saro 
not  satisfactory.  Address  Hygienic 
Laboratories.  204  South  Peoria 
Street.  Dept.  343d  Chicago,  IlL 
Dealcneferyfiherssell  Kolor-Bak. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MARCH  30,  19 


W«  can  promptly  fiH  jonr  order  for  ptp« 
«nd  fitting:s.  We  can  eend  you  just  what 
you  want,  precisely  to  year  ■pecifica.tions. 
Whether  you  buy  new  pipe  or  remanufac- 
tored  pipe,  yon  will  secure  from  us  a  ruar- 
anteed  product.  Our  plant  la  complete  In 
•▼ery  detail,  tn  order  to  aatiafy  ALL.  of 
your  pipe  demandi. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet.  You'll  find  our 
prioKW  riKbt  and  our  sbipmenti  prompt, 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203    Folsom  St, 
^an  Francisco 


Bananas  As  a  California  Crop 


Florida  Experimenter  Ins 
of  Finding  R 


B 


'ff^     And  FREE  SUIT 

To  quickly  obtain  aome  cood  afrents  In 
territory  where  we  are  not  repres*nt*d, 
we  offer  one  man  in  each  community  ihe 
chance  to  obtain  our  fin<  st  all  wool  $30.00 
•ult  fr««  and  $5  to  92S  daily  in  Bpare 
time  introdu'  ing  our  ffuarant^ed  maoc  to 
order  Buits,  Sl8  and  up.  Sp^ial  offi  r  ex- 
pires not  later  than  January  lat,  1925  ao 
if  in»erest^d  write  at  once  for  full  details. 
Jusf  your  n(]»t«  and  (Kidresa  on  a  poat«ard 
bring*  prompt  rfpiy. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO. 
Eatablmf.td  liSS      0*pt.  ,  Chicaco 


Al,l  M1>  LM  <  IIU  K  I  KIiDKU^-* 
for  FEED.  GRIT,  MILK  ar  WATER.  Sim- 
rlr,  safe  and  nanifary.  Chirks  ran'l  E^t  feet 
iriin  am'eniJi.  Send  30c.  cash  or  stanip^i  for^ 
one  tKu^tpald.  Muncy  back  tr  not  salisflod. 
AaMfican  Poultry  Jour'l,  476*523  Plymouth  Ct..  diloago 


^30' 


^^T~v  ANANAS  can  be  grown  suc- 
ceaefuUy  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  California,"  says  W. 
E.  BoUes  of  Oldsmar  (Florida),  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  Florida  Banana 
Growers'  Association. 

"1  have  received  letters  which  say  that 
it  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  very  likely  some  one  tried 
the  wrong  varieties  in  the  wrong  way. 
There  are  about  as  many  varieties  of 
bananas  as  there  are  apples  and  grapes. 
We  have  found  in  Florida,  where  peo- 
ple have  been  growing  bananas  for  100 
years  or  more,  that  the  Musa  Caven- 
dishli  (commonly  called  the  Cavendish) 
and  the  Hart  (sometimes  called  Han's 
Choice,  Lady  finger  and  Golden  Early) 
are  the  best  commercial  varieties. 

The  Orinoco  variety  is  quite  gener- 
ally grown  for  home  fruit.  In  the  last 
five  years  there  lias  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  banana  planting  in  Florida 
in  a  commercial  way,  and  more  has 
been  done  in  1!»23  than  in  the  last  five 
years  together. 

"On  my  banana  plantation,  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Tampa,  in  latitude  28.  I 
have  a  large  collection  of  varieties  of 
bananas,  including  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  red  banana  sometimes 
sc<  n  in  fruit  shops,  the  yellow  Jamaica 
(or  Martinique  or  Gros  Michel)  of 
which  43.000,000  liuncljps  are  shipped 
into  the  United  SUUes  every  year;  also 
several  rare  varieties.  I  find  that  the 
Cavendish  and  the  Hart  are  the  best, 
not  only  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
also  for  the  home  garden.  Every  fam- 
ily .should  grow  its  own,  as  so  many  do 
in  Florida. 

"The  Canary  Islands  are  in  approxi- 
mately latitude  30.  which  is  about  the 
same  as 'that  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
and  the  southern  part  of  California, 
where  in  some  of  your  valleys  and  other 
favorable  locations  you  have  good  con- 
ditions, which  compensate  for  a  slightly 
more  northern  latitude.  The  Canary 
Island.s,  as  I  have  said,  are  big  produc- 
ers of  bananas. 

FROST  NO  HAZARD 

"Even  in  Southern  Georgia.  Loiiis- 
ian.i,  Mis.sissippi  and  Texas  they  grow 
s<ime  bananas  and  are  pltinting  more. 
If  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  the  plants 
should  freeze  down,  as  they  usually  do 
in  Georgia,  the  roots  remain  alivff, 
throw  up  new  shoots  or  suckers  in  the 
spring,  produce  fruit  the  coming  fall, 
and  freeze  down  again  the  following 
winter.  The  fruit  in  Georgia  is  cut  off 
when  full  and  green  in  the  fall  before 
frosts  come,  and  taken  into  a  fruit  room 
to  ripen.    I  mention  these  facts  Just  to 


isfs  It  Is  Simply  a  Matter 
ight  Varieties 

give  information  to  those  persons  who 
may  shake  their  heads  about  bananas 
in  winter. 

It  is  wise  to  mantain  a  thick  mulch 
of  dried  vegetable  matter  and  a  dust 
mulch,  if  there  is  danger  of  damage 
from  a  cold  wave.  This  will  keep  the 
roots  alive  even  if  the  ground  freezes 
near  them.  I  have  not  had  ;tny  per- 
sonal experience  with  such  a  condition 
as  that,  but  the'y  tell  me  in  Georgia  the 
ground  freezes,  and  the  banana  roota 
live  through  it  when  protected. 

"The  familiar  tropical  banana,  which 
is  the  yellow  Jamaica  or  Gros  Michel, 
until  recent  j-ears,  has  not  appeared  to 
thrive  in  sub-tropical  or  semi-tropical 
regions  like  Florida.  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  an  apparently  ■  semi-hardy 
strain  of  this  variety,  and  by  careful 
selection  and  method  of  culture  have 
produced  large  bunches,  as  free  from 
disejise  and  resistant  to  cool  weather 
as  the  Cavendish  and  the  Hart.  They 
are  much  better  shippers  than  the 
Cavendish  and  Hart." 

I  Editor's  Note — Many  banana  plants  are 
Kruu'ing  in  c^alifornia.  and  in  suhm:  distru-li* 
edible  fruit  is  produced.  Vartt-ial  expen- 
menla  so  far  have  failed  to  brinK  reaulls 
:hat  would  justify  conimep-ial  planting. 
OKCH.^liD  and  KAK.M  di.stlaims  re,piinfli- 
bilit)  fur  ttie  assertions  made  in  this  arti«  le, 
but  it  is  pcsaible  further  experiinentini? 
niixht  result  in  discoveries  cuinpurable  to 
those  the  author  asserts  have  been  niade  In 
Florida.  J 


Apricots  Nematode  Proof 

MAN  is  not  the  only  animal  who 
selects  his  food  wi.h  care,  for 
among  the  lower  forms  of  life  we  find 
many  striking  illustrations  of  the  se- 
lective instinct  as  applied  to  the  things 
which  serve  as  food.  There  are.  for  ex- 
ample, certain  insects  which  confine 
their  feeding  to  one  species  of  plant, 
or  to  closely  related  plants  of  the  sitnie 
family. 

Observations  which  have  been  m.Tde 
on  the  well  known  eel  worm — nematttde 


10,000  miles  guaranteecl 
and  yet  you  save 


Biveiside'&  Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  cuarantecd  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  milea. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  ia  backed  by  a  Buarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward's  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  ui  the  largest  re- 
tailers of  tirem  jn  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou- 
sands that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don*t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River- 
sides. Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  mor*. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


"I  hare  QMd  Riv*r- 
aiHa  TirM  tot  tti« 
put  foiiT  yeara.  J 
tiare  oercr  had  to 
•«nd  a  tir«  back  for 

I  hBTB  tried  M^reraJ 
different  hirhly  ad- 

aloDcvide  of  Rivvr- 
■id«a  and  bar*  not 
toMni.  .  aup«riur." 
Walter  If.  Sehwora. 
Nrftscn  Citr.  Mkh. 
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Aoinut  Wm.  ScboHs 
B- W- E  2 
Vao  aora,  Un 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele- 
graph will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 


'  ourhouscnear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept  66- T 


MontgoificWard  ^G> 

Okai*     KamiCtj     SL  Pail     PottlaW,  Ot*.     0*Uud.CaL     FLWoftt    Nc«T«dt  Adula.Ga. 


Left — Apricot  rootn.  showing  no  tign 
of     nematode     infestation.      Ki(/ht — 
Peach  root  heavily  infested,  from  tree 
groum  in  same  nurseiy. 


— to  determine  its  host  plants  have 
shown  that  while  this  r)est  has  a  large 
number  of  hosts,  including  most  of  our 
fruit  trees  and  culti^ft'ed  plants  of  va- 
rious sorts,  it  does  .seem  to  draw  the 
line  on  certain  things.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  apricot  apparently  is  immune, 
or  at  least  very  highly  resistent  to  ne- 
matode attack. 

In  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
found  an  article  on  this  subject.  The 
accompanying  Illustration  Is  from  a 
picture  taken  by  .the  writer  of  the 
roots  of  two  trees,  one  an  apricot,  the 
other  a  peach,  which  were  growing  side 
by  side  In  the  nursery.  In  the  case  of 
the  apricot  roots  there  was  ab-solutely 
no  sign  of  Infestation,  while  the  peach 
roots  were  badly  Infested,  as  evidenced 
by  small,  knotty  swellings. 

These  two  trees  were  typical  of  many 
others  of  the  two  kinds  growing  near 
each  other  in  the  nursery  and  in  no 
case  was  an  apricot  root  found  In- 
fested, while  peach  roots  were  com- 
monly covered  with  the  chajacteristlc 
nematode  swellings. 

Since  the  apricot  has  a  strong  grow- 
ing root  which  may  be  used  ,ln  the 
propagation  of  the  peach,  there  would 
be  a  decided  advantage  in  planting  both 
peach  or  apricot  trees  that  had  a  root 
system  of  apricot,  in  those  sections 
where  the  nematode  Is  a  serious  men- 
P"*.— OKO.  P.  WEL.DON. 


The  Ne 


BULLETINS 


AMONG  new  bulletins  and  circulars 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  following  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  They  may 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  AVashington,  D.  C.  Order 
by  number: 

Farmers' 

Bulletin 

Natural  and  Artificial  BrnodltiB  of 

Chickens   I.t7« 

Bridge  CrartinR  l.lttn 

Apple  Scald  iind  Its  Tontrol  i:!'<0 

Gnjwinc  !(><•  in  the  Western  Half  of 

flip  I'liiled  States  l-'t!"'^ 

Bu.ving  a  KHrm  in  an  rndeveloped 

Resiion   l.-.s.'i 

The  following  bulletins  are  puhliHhert 
in  limited  editions  only.  Many  rvijuests 
will  have  to  be  referred  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Washington,  I). 
C,  from  whom  they  may  be  purchased 
at  a  noiniiiUl  cosrt: 

Department 
Bulletin 

Flushins  and  Other  Means  of  In- 

oreasinj;  Jjitnb  Yields   HftfW 

Field  h^iMTininiis  with  Atiniispheric- 

.N'itmsen  FertllUers  1180 

Tcitash  fiom  Kelp  

Duslinc   iiiid    .'<pra.vlng   Peaeh  Tn>e» 
.After  Harvest  fur  fontrol  of  the 

I'llim  Cni-eiilio  120.'> 

An  Keonnmic  Study  of  Faiulljr  UivInK 

in  K^irni  lliiines  1214 

Itesults  of  Kxperlnients  With  .Mlscel- 
laneoii.s    SiUistani-es    Against  the 

(Tiii-ki  ii  Mite   T227 

T'tilizallon  of  Pima  Cotton  1184 

yuaranline  I'nu-edure  to  Safepiiard  the 
Introduclioti   of  Cllnis   Plants:  A 
K.vsteni  of  .Aseptic  Plant  PropainitlOB 
The  following  local  bulletins  can  be 
procured  by  writing  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Berkeley,  California: 

Bulletins 

.Turkish  Tobncco  Culture,  Curing  and 

Market  in;;    ;tt;r, 

Fruit  Hevera-.-e  Itivestisations   .'!.'.  ' 

Comparisoii  of  Woods  for  Butler  Boxes.  ' 

Circulars 
I'rellmlnanp  RwientiaU  to  Ovine  Tuber- 

cuIosIb  Control  In  Califimila   L'l'.i 

Cahtiage  ITi,iliirlion  in  <  iiHIi.'-nia    '.'i' 

Tomato  I'roiluctlon  in  California  

Irrtg-.iiion  Practice  in  (ji'uwi«K  Small 

Fruits  in  California   i"i 

Small  Fruit  t "iillure  in  (California   I'W 

l'<-ar  Ily-rrodin  ts   •.>r.  . 

Vnfenneiiteii  Vr\n\  .luices    l':'" 

I'iani  Iilsease  and  I'est  Control   2-u 

Const rnci ion  of  Farm  DehvdiDlorg  In 

Cnlironiia    ■_>,•,,-, 

The    following    circulars    by    W.  \' 
Cruess  also  may  he  obtained  by  writir^s 
the  College   of  Agriculture,  Unlversii-, 
of  California.  Berkeley: 
Caniilne  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Methoda  of 

Fruit  I'rtservallon  I). 
Pniit  .liiires  luid  .(ellles   (Methods  of  KYnit 

I'reservaiiiin  III. 
Drying  Fruits  and  Veeetahlea    (Melltaida  at 

Fruit  Preservation  IIIi. 
Caiid.vlng  Fpilt.  .Makhi;;  Fruit  Vinegar  and 

.Salting    Itpgetableg     (Methods    of  Food 

Preservation  IV). 



Use  Bonded  Warehouses 

THE  number  of  California  bonded 
warehouses  has  increased  so  ma- 
terially that  two  State  Inspectors  are 
kept  busy  in  the  field  maintaining  :in 
efficient  inspection  service,  accordin-; 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  inspections  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  outstanding 
warehouse  receipts  and  quantity  .if 
goods  on  hand  and  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  conditions  in  the  oa*i 
eration  of  the  warehouse.  a 

The  rapidly  increasing  Interent 
bankers  in  this  important  phase  of  the 
handling  of  our  agricultural  products 
will  doubtless  result  in  a  m.tteri.il  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  California 
bonded  warehouses  before  September  1. 
1!124. 

"The  producer  who  is  Interested  l« 
having    his    goods    properly  prulected 
by  State  supervision  of  warehoii-        •  ' 
who  is  anxious  to  secure  a  w,ii 
receipt  which  will  be  readily  ac  .  •  inej 
by  all   commercial   banks  as  well 
Federal    financial    Institutions    will  far 
Bist  that  the  warehouseman  with  ■•ii.>Tn 
he  stores  his  goods  secure  a  lie 
a    California    bonded    Warehou - 
Director  Hec-ke  points  out.  "T' 
of  securing  such  a  licen»'  Is  vei  ^ 
and  the  benefits  derived  therefro  n  ,ir» 
of    Importance    to    the    producer.  th« 
banker  and  the  warehouseman." 


BIG  SHELLED  ALMOND  BUSINESS 

The  California  Almond  CJrowi  r  > 
change  has  developed  a  big  biLsn 
"sheller  run"  nuta,  according  ti>    i  C- 
Tucker,   manager.    This    iinluilps  nyjft 
as  they  come  from   the  shelling  ma- 
chines, free  from  dust  and  shi'l'  ■  '"it 
ungraded   and    with   whole  or 
meats  mixed  together     These  .n 
largely  i 
pronou I 

pean  at  i 
larger  Quaiiiiiius  next  lieajiuiu 


BEE  NOTES 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


ALUMINUM  COMBS,  PRO  AND 
CON — Aluminum  honeycombs  are 
being  used  extensively  in  Texas  and 
other  sections  where  the  temperature 
ranges  high.  Two  of  the  serious  de- 
fects of  natural 
wax  combs  are 
avoided  by  using 
aluminum  combs — 
damage  by  moths 
and  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 
Their  chief  objec- 
tion Is  the  disin- 
clination of  the 
hees  to  breed  in 
them,  possibly  be- 
cause the  metal  is 
a  ready  conductor 
of  heat,  or  at  least 
more  so  than  wax,  making  the  combs 
•eem  cold. 


summer  and  fall  months  and  he  as- 
sured of  storing  pnough  to  live  on  will 
be  at  a  premium  this  year.  Arrange 
for  .vours  now.  With  no  water  for  the 
lima  bean  ranges,  no  rains  in  the  s;ige, 
and  the  aphis  destroying  the  alfalfa, 
the  outlook  is  not  good. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM  PROSPECTS 
GOOD — Orange  bloom  promise.*  to 
be  normal,  if  not  better,  all  over  the 
citrus  sections.  The  North  is  faiing 
better  than  the  South  in  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  Ktar  thistle  is  fairly  promis- 
ing in  tho.se  sections  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  where  it  is  abundant. 

THISTLE  HONEY  MAKES  GOOD. 
Star  thistle  honey  is  fine  in  flavor, 
heavy  in  body,  does  not  granulate  read- 
il.v  and  makes  very  white  wax.  Its  color 
is  good,  though  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
green,  which  has  not  pievented  its  be- 
coming very  popular  against  a  some- 
what, prejudiced  market.  A  few  years 
ago  to  say  "thistle,"  was  to  condemn 
any  honey,  East  or  West. 


J.  0.  BIXBY  SR. 
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ALMOND  NECTAR  VALUABLE. 
Almonds  are  blooming  freely  all 
over  the  liorthern  portion  of  California 
and  probably  a  considerable  surplus  will 
be  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  large  or- 
chards. The  a-lmond  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  sources  of  pollen,  the  most 
needed  element,  next  to  honey,  of  the  ^. 
bee's  diet. 

MANZANITA  RANGES  GOOD. 
Fair  yields  of  excellent  honey  are 
reported  from  the  Manzanita  ranges  of 
the  northern  counties.  I'ossibl.v  the 
most  valuable  service  of  the  Manzanita 
1b  in  building  up  the  colonies  for  the 
later  flows  of  honey. 

HANDING  FOUNDATION  SHEETS, 
l*ut  sheets  of  foundation  on  the 
bees  during  the  early  honey  flown  or  at 
the  begirtning  of  the  main  flow.  When 
your  supers  are  full  and  the  main  flow 
Ik  on  is  no  time  to  put  on  sheets  of^ 
foundation  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  bees. 
If  you  have  emp^y  combs,  however,  you 
can  alternate  them  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation  with  very  good  results. 

,rpHE  ARTIFICIAL  COMB  PROBLEM. 

1  The  Inventor  of  aluminum  honey- 
combs is  still  at  work  on  the  problem 
of  artificial  conilis.  I'aper  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  steel  and  other  metals, 
preceded  aluminum.  Paper  was  too 
fibrous.  The  V)ees  proiniJtly  tore  it 
down,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  waxed, 
while  the  moisture  and  acidity  of  the 
contents  of  the  hive  promptly  corroded 
the  steel  and  other  metals. 

REASONS  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 
Several  sections  of  California  pro- 
duce only  comb  honey  because  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
honey  is  so  thick  and  heavy  that  it  can- 
not be  thrown  out  of  the  cells  without 
destroying  the  combs,  and  will  speedily 
"Vope"  about  the  reel  of  the  etractor, 
rendering  it  useless.  The  same  condi- 
tion prevails  In  most  of  our  inter-nioun- 
llain  States.  Good  chance  to  try  alu- 
minum combs. 


POLLEN  DURING  BREEDING  SEA- 
SON— The  value  of  pollen  to  the  bee 
In  the  breeding  se;ison  has  proved  itself 
to  me  more  conclusively  than  ever  this 
ieason.  I  have  two  apiaries,  both  well 
supplied  with  honey,  one  of  which  de- 
pends mainly  upon  annual  plants — 
filaree,  mustard,  burr  clover,  etc. — for 
Its  supply  of  pollen.  Owing  to  the  great 
drouth  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
these  plants  this  season. 

The  other  apiary  was  supplied  mainly 
fcy  perennials — alders,  willow,  eucalyp- 
tus, etc. — with  scant  forage  on  mustard 
«nd  Windsor  beans.  The  flrSt  will  aver- 
age only  about  one-half  as  many  bees 
aa  the  latter. 


ASSOCIATION  RESUMES  BUSI- 
NESS— The  Western  Citrus-lioney 
Corporation  has  resumed  business  at 
Woodlake,  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  under 
the  management  of  a  receiver.  Two 
car  loads  and  two  truck  loads  of  bees 
have  been  sent  in  from  Nevada  and  sev- 
eral thousiind  colonies  will  be  located 
there.  With  favorable  weather  a  large 
I  yield  of  orange  blossom  honey  is  ex- 
t  pected. 

ATERING  PLACE  IMPORTANT. 

See  that  the  bees  have  a  handy 
ttering  place  near  'the  yard.  Long 
fter  water  on  cold  and  windy 
1.  LiM'  much  loss  of  bees.  Jmch- 
wUere  bees  can  be  placed  fur  the 


PREVENTING  BLUE  MOLD. 
Blue  mold  in  beehives  is  caused  by 
lack  of  ventilation.  Moisture  gets  in 
by  leakage,  or  from  condensation  when 
the  bees  are  bringing  in  nectar,  and  all 
cracks  being  propolized  up  for  winter, 
there  is  no  way  for  it  to  escajie. 

A  piece  of  honey  section  or  a  match 
stuck  under  the  cover  usu;illy  will  give  ^ 
what  ventilation  is  needed  without  ad- 
mitting  robbers. 


Spray  Young  Peach  Trees 


WHILE  the  practice  of  spraying 
older  and  bearing  peach  trees  an- 
nually in  the  spring  has  become  gen- 
eral, the  younger  trees,  one  to  three 
>ears  of  age,  are  very  often  neglected. 
There  are  some  very  good  reasons  for 
applying  the  lime  sulfur  spray  the  first 
season  after  planting,  as  well  as  later. 

It  is  important  that  pruning,  after 
trees  have  had  one  year's  growth  in 
the  orchard,  should  result  in  the  devel- 
opni<*iit  of  certain  well  placed  frame- 
work branches.  Such  branvhes  can 
only  make  their  best  development  when 
no:hins  interferes  with  the  growth  of 
terminal  ljuds.  ^ 

'J'he  damage  of  the  twig  borer,  which 
the  spring  spray  of  lime-sulfur  effec- 
tively will  control,  is  frequently  the 
destruction  of  terminal  buds  and  the 
injury  has  much  the  same  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  branch  as  short 
pruning. 

The  killing  of  the  twig  borer;  there- 
fore, will  result  in  the  terminal  devel- 
opment of  the  bninches  which  the 
pruner  selected  and  left  because  they 
were  the  most  desriaMe  for  the  scaf- 
fold or  lower  framework  limbs.  Like- 
wise the  curl  leaf  fungus  may  be  con- 
trolled— a  second  e"od  reason  for  treat- 
ing the  young  its  well  as  the  older 
trees.— G.  P.  W. 
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KI NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  I'toven  Pow*r  Ciiltivator  for 
QsTdfRcn,  SuburlMiniteB.  _  Trucker*, 
FioriFle,  Nurieryinen,  Fruit  Grower*. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
aSJ9  Uol.Av.S.E  . Minneapolis, Minn, 


TRANSFERRING  COLONIES, 
Bees  can  be  transferred  at  almost 
aJiy  'season.  Cut  out  the  good  worker 
combs  and  tie  them  into  the  new  frames 
with  small  cotton  twine.  Transfer 
honey  enough  to  keep  the  bees  from 
.starving. 


PANAMA  RHUBARB 


(Jr^Hltvrt  money-mnkinp  plant  evfr  iritriMlnced.  (Irowers  n«'t  up  to  $UMK>  profit  p#»r  a<rre. 
Now  \h  llie  time  Ut  plant  rliiibarli.  Greal  HliortnKe  of  all  KtraliiH.  I>fmaml  inereuwinir 
fa.Hter   than  supplj . 

Write  for  catalog  of  Rhuhorh,  Berries  and  general  Nursery  Stock. 

WAGNER  NURSERIES 

•ii'.n  K.AST  roi,oK.\i><>  .><r..  iiki't.  o..  t.vsakkna.  c.vi.if. 


How  Are  YOU  Cultivating  YOUR 
Orchards  and  Vineyards? 


Consider  the  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  P  &  O  Tractor  Orchard  Cul- 
tivator— It  does  close,  thorough, 
hard  work,  and  is  adaptable  to 
all  kinds  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard tillage. 


READ  THESE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  — THEY  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 
REMARKABLE  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  SPECIAL  CALIFORNIA  TOOL 


6,  7  and  8-foot  si7,es  for  orchard  work. 
6-foot  size  for  vineyards. 

No  parts  projecting  outside  the  tooth  bars. 

Ix)w  to  the  ground— <slips  easily  beneath  branches. 

No  high  levers. 

Heavy  steel  construction. 

Ample  clearance  between  teeth. 

Uniform  depth  at  both  sides. 


Quick -acting  power  lift. 

Wide-tire  wheels — sand  bands  keep  out  sand  and 
dust. 

Irrigation  attachment  can  be  furnished  in  6-foot, 
3-furrow,  or  9-foot,   4-furrow  sizes 

In  addition  to  the  special  use  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yards the  orchard  cultivator  is  valuable  for 
open  field  work. 


The  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  understands  your  tillage 
problems  and  the  value  of  the  McCormick-Deering  P  &  O  Tractor 
Orchard  Cultivator.  Give  him  a  chance  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Ask  also  about  the  McCormick-Deering  P&O  No.  11  Orchard 
Cultivator — for  use  either  "with  horses  or  tractor. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


201  Potrero  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  y^merica 

(Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


McCormick-Deering  Line 


Orchard  Cultivators 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows       Disk  HeU-rows 


Disk  Plows 
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CLASSIFEED  RATES 

70  f«*ntK  a  linr.  vr  (10  rfiit-*  it  lin*- 
f<»r  fuiir  ttr  more  vonsecutive  is**ueH 
(avertMce  7  wonls) .  h'nr  white  suae*', 
ruts  or  disttlay  t>  p«.  *-ttM  comuuf  eii 
»<-<-i>rtliiie  itt  total  Hpa4-e  o('«'upi4><l  by 
U(lvf*rtiNenifnt. 

AdwrtiMHMicutH  miint  rpacli  ux  15 
ilays   brfitre   daf *•   uf  ixihlicatinii. 

A<l(lr(>-«t  OK<  liAKU  iuid  KAK^i 
l<roa<lway   at    Klev**iith.    I>oa  .\turt*le^'> 


POULTRY 


CEnTII'MKD  Whllo  I.PKhorn  quality  chirks 
from  »>U><-teil  fr«»(*-rHmfe.  heavy-Iayinsf, 
Utility  hen»  mated  to  double  pedifcree  cov'k- 
erela  with  authentic  tr;ipnfst  records.  Our 
breerllnt;  flocks  are  in3pet'l»^d  and  accredited 
by  th«  Sonoma  County  Kami  Bureau.  Si'.fe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed.  AccretJited  "AA"  Krade  ciiicUs 
Bt  sinrle  "A"  pnces*.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  sprinK  prices.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
CIBATOR  CO.  INC.  the  Worlds  Largest 
Klei  tric  Hatchery.  132  Tth  St..  Petaluiiia.  tJul. 

N'OTICB--W9  are  booked  to  full  capacity  nil 
April  22n<l ;  can  supply  chicks  on  this  date 
and  every  week  after.  OwinK  to  the  Kreit 
d>-mand  for  our  chicks  we  will  enlarge  both 
our  plant  and  hatchery;  also  Increase  our 
brefdinjT  stock  for  1925.  so  book  your  orilers 
earlv  for  next  .season,  l.aricest  W.  J>.  breed- 
er in  Santa  Cruz  Co.  WEBBS  CACKLE 
FARM.    227    Park    Way.    Sant»  Cruz.  

BABY  CHICKS— Only  the  belter  erade  at 
)>opular  prices — Hanson  White  T>eghorna. 
l;i..wn  an^l  Buff  l.eBhorns.  Keds.  Barred 
JUi.  kB.  Anconas.  Black  .Minorcas.  Blue  An.lu- 
lusians.  White  Wvandolte  and  Buff  Ornine- 
t.ina.  Order  earlv  Free  folder.  .McDON.^I.U 
I'Ori.TRY  RA.VCH  AND  HATCHERY.  Rouie 
1.   Box   246.   San   Jose.  Calif. 

JiETTKR  BABY  CHICKS  from  hiBh  grade 
.stock.  While  I.eEhoins  from  excellent 
matings.  including  Hanson  and  Tanired 
•trains.  Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
every  Tuesday.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas, 
anil  White  Rocks  in  season.  Write  l  he 
SA.NTA  CLARA  VALI.KY  HATCHERY. 
1(M«»    Lincoln    ave..    San    .lo.-^p.  Calif.  

WHITE  I.EIIHORN"  B.VBY  CHIX  of  unu.sual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
niate.l  with  full  pediureed  males.  Prices  uer 
lofl:  March.  »H:  April.  $12.50;  Slay  and  .lune. 
$12  100  per  cent  live,  stronR  chix  KUaran- 
^ed  We  are  accredited  by  the  .■Sonoma 
County  Farm  Hure.iu.  THE  PIO.VEliR 
H.'TCIIEKY.    47i;_i:ih    St..  Pelaluma.  Calif. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHECKS 

J16  hundred,  delivered.  No  other  kind  but 
thorouBhhred  Buffs  from  prtlie-winnlng  e-rfr 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  -Vo  artificial  lights. 
Free  range.  Clad  to  send  free  cataloi?. 
ORIN-OA    PARK    BITEP    LEOHORN  HOME. 

Berkeley.    Calif     Route    1.    Box  4^(i-E.  

BABY  CHICKS.  PULLETS.  HATCHINC,  BC.C.S 

While  Leiihorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Dver  200  ecKs  per  ye.ar — that  is  record  back 
of  our  'White  LeRhorn  stock.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  I'.I24  price  list.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THE  .1  H.  STTTBBE  POITLTRY  RANCH 
AND  HATCHERY  Box  ST-C.  Palo  .\lto.  Calif.  . 
I'ETALUMA    HATCHERY— Established  1902 

by    L.    W.    Clark.     Accredited    by  .Sonoma 
County  Karm  Bureau.  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
every  day     C.uaranteeil  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.     Free   circular.      L.   W.    CL.^RK.  ol.> 
M  ain   St..    Petaluma .  Calif.  

CERTIH'IBD  CHICKS — WhUe  Leghorns  fr.>in 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  td 
Hollywood.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
hirh  trapnested  record  Write  us  for  de- 
ecfll-live  catalogue  ORLAND  HATCHERY. 
Orland.    Glenn    C'o..  Calif.  

WHY  IJKLAY?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
an-tval.  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Simoma  County.  "A" 
ami  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for-rata- 
log.     WHITE   H.\TCHERY.    Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE  WORLD   FAM?:D  FOWL — 

Rus.slan  Orlotf  and  Hale  Sacredo  Turkena 
Booking  order»  now  for  batching  eggs.  Clr- 
rulars  FREE.  Only  breeder  of  C.E.VII.VE 
stuck   in   America.     IIEO  SCVI\BFER. 

MFNLO    PARK.  CALIFORNIA.  


POULTRY 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


HANSON'S  PEnlfiRBED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

WORLD'.S  RECORD  Contest  Laying  Strain. 
Over  210  egt'S  flock  average  for  6  ye.irs.  Send 
fur  interesti/ig  catalogue.  J.  A.  HA.NSON. 
Ci>r^^allia.  Oregon.  

II II  ;H-(?R  ADE  CHICKS  from  selected  HoBan- 
izeil  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  White, 
lirown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode"  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Anri>naa  and  Black  Minorcas. 
Tnion-  District    Hatchery.    Los    Oatos.  Calif. 

ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
Tjlani  "Stock  that  will  not  disappoint  you!" 
Write  for  information.  L.  MUNCHIN.  Prop.. 
Rellabia    Pullet    Farm.  Petaluma.  

B.VBY  CHICKS — ^\^'hite  Leghorns.  Hatcnes 
everv  week.  Heavy-laving  strain.  order 
now  M2  per  hundred.  JIIO  per  thousand. 
ST.ANFORD  HATCHERY.  R.  F.  D.  No,  1. 
Box   42-A.   Palo   Alto.  C^alif.  

E'l'iS — Blue  AndaUisians.  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Wyandottes.  Colden  Cam- 
pines,  l^lver  C?ampines.  I^akenioelders.  Oold. 
IVn-  i'led  Hamhurgs,  White  Rox.  best  strains. 
J    B    Crawford.  R.  2.  Box  909.  Compton.  Cal. 

BIFF   ORPINGTONS   and    R.    I.    R^d  Eggs. 

I?  '0  and  *!>  Best  prize  stock  Pacific  Coast. 
Tranpested  since  1910.  Pullets  reasonable.  G. 
A     KliEISS    35    W.    Poplar  Ave..   San  Mateo. 

THE    N^ORLD'S   four   newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turkens.    Ru.sslan    Orloffs.     .leraey  Black 
flianis  and   Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet 
2  stamps.    Z.  T.  Spi'ncer.  Rt.l.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

BABY    CHICKS,     all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.   Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  egk'S. 
Pullets,     pigeons,     rabbits     FANCIERS'  E.\- 
C'HANGE.    <H0   3.    Main    St..   L—  An.;ele8.   

PUI.I.KTS  It.MSKI)  TO  ORDER — White  LeK> 
borns    from    pedigree-'      ran-nesteil  prov«Hl 
priidiicers.     All  ages.     MRS.  H.  GILLESPIB. 
Tres  PInos.   Ca  1 1  f  ^  

CI-OVER  CUTTERS.  tH.50  to  $46.     Writa  for 
circulars.      ARNOTT    *    CO..    114    S.  Los 

Angeles    St  .    Los  Angeles.  

B.^BY"  (-kicks     W.   Leghorns.  B.  Rocks  and 
Mahog'Uiy    R-.l.      CHOWCHILLA  ELEC- 
TRIC   IIATCHERY.    Chuwchilla.  Calif. 


OUR  1921  CHICKS  — Prices.  Qual- 
ity— delight  new  and  regular  cus- 
tomers alike.  Capacity  ;)UO,OW. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns; 
.\n-onas.  Reds;  Barred.  White 
Rocks;  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Bralinias.  Andalusians.  Orping- 
tons. From  some  of  world's  i;reat- 
eat  layers;  reasonable,  deduced 
b'joked  ahead.  Half-booked  for  most  spring 
\\eeks.  They  prove  profitable.  '"Never  saw 
.siiih  size,  vigor.  I'apid  giowth.  egg-yleld." 
Write  for  proof.  PROFITABLE  POULTRY, 
n   North   Fair  Oaks.   Pasadena.  Calif.  

ORDER  NOW — White  Leghorn  baby  ch'-ks 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  22H  to  30.1  egg  records 
used.  Al.^w*  R.  1.  Reds;  dark.  large,  heavy 
la.vers;  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orderac 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  >Ialch- 
ery    and    Poultry    Farm.    Mode.sto.  Calif. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYAXDf)TTBS.  ATKI.N- 
SO.N'  PEERLESS  ANCo.N'.\s— 1  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerless"  strain  birds 
for  20  yea'ra  Leading  pri'iSe  winners  at  larg- 
est poult  r.v  shows,  official  egg  records.  ;:52 
to  2fil  egg.s.  Mated  pens.  <"ockerels.  hatching 
eggs.  Illu.strated  catalog  free  J  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  10.  130  So.  Willard  AvV..  San  Jose, 
California. 


THREE  GRADES  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  X  grade  guaranteed  90%  day  old 
pullets.  .XX  grade  contains  35%  pullets, 
guaranteed  heavy  layers;  price  $3  per  hun- 
dred. C.  O  D.  parcel  post.  XXX  grade, 
dav-old  hroiler.s.  $4  per  hundred.  C  O  D. 
parcel  post  F^tablished  1912.  EURKKA 
HATCHERY.  Petaluma,  Caltt..  62»  D  St.. 
■lames    K.    Hirst.  Prop.  

WE'RE  BOOKINr^,  CHICK.S  for  most  spring 
weeks  from  .some  of  World's  highest  egg- 
producing  Leghorn.-*.  Ancimas.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Minorcas.  Brahmas.  Wyandottes.  Andalu- 
sians. Orpingtons,  reasonable.  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  Capacity  200.000.  "Your  chicks  are 
stronger  and  beautiful;  your  hens  heavy  wio- 
ter  layers."  Write  Bred-to-I.*y.  1333  Ingra- 
ham   St..   Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 


CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspec'-'d 
flocks.  .AM  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
jfpeetion ;  mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapmsl  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alaiiie.Ia 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  A.ssn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices 
Chanticleer     Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  -Send  for  price  li.>»t.  S.\NT.\ 
CLARA    POULTRY   YARDS.    Breeders  and 
Hatchera^^J|>xnanl^^  

TURKEYS,  DUCKS    AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL  —  T-et  a  well-bl.io'led 
torn  head  vour  flock  and  Increase  vllalily 
of  poults  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail  \m 
10  years  raising  turkeys.  Stock  for  sale  at 
all  times;  eggs  (n  season;  baby  turks  hen- 
hatched.  .IBNKINS.  the  veteran  breeder 
.\merlcan  Mexican  wlld-hlooded  bronre  tur- 
keys. R.  3.  Box  1176.  Burbank.  Calif  End 
of  9!)9S   bik..    San    Fernando    Rd..  Dundee 

Crossifig.  

CAS.\  DE  ROSAS  'TURKEY  RANCH.  Car- 
me|-bv-the-Sea.  Cal.  Engage  your  OOI.D- 
B.\NI\  BABY  TURKS  now.  Special  redu,- 
tlon  chicken  sale.  prize  stock.  Creation 
Brown  T^eghorns.  pens,  chirks,  eggs  Also 
Toulouse    cecse   and    (^a  rneau  pigeons. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

po""yrru''w*\>rT'^^  near 
Spol;ane  on  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads'" Where  .soil  Is  good,  rainfall  ample, 
sumtuers  cool,  winters  moderate;  the  kind 
of  stump  land  that  pavs  to  clear,  where  a 
farmer  with  $1500  can  hope  to  succeed;  tim- 
othy and  clover  green  eight  months  in  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country;  land  cheap.  10 
yearly  navments  at  6  per  cent.  HIIMBIRO 
i. UMBER    CO.    Box    13.    Sandpoint.  I'lahn 


OUR   BACK-TO-LAND-PLAN— We  offer  ain- 

bitlous  farmers  a  real  opportunity  "o  own 
s  farm  on  very  eaav  terms.  Puller  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion tvlth  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
i-all  wafer  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  B\SIN  COMPANY. 
Califoiyiia  Fruit.  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 
NO  COMMIS.SION.     .Sell  your  farm  direct  to 

buyer.  We  put  vou  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  chain  office 
service  Bookl»ts  of  farms  for  sale  br  own- 
er, free  OWNKRS*-  NATIONAL  LTSTIKC. 
BUREAU.    INC..    C39-40    Roberts   Bldg.  I.os 

Angeles.  Calif  

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING   'n  »«nnT 

California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  ponltrv  colony  will  make  vou  a 
comforlable  living  on  a  verv  lit'le  la"'' 
N'ear  Lo«  Ane-eles.  Write  for  Ilteratnr*. 
CH .\ R LEi?  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 
SIXTEEN    SFr"rlONS    pasture    for    sale  or 

l^^,se^^FVP__JJT|JN^^ 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — Good  small  ranch,  not  over  l«ft 
acres,  part  timber,  part  pasture,  some 
irood  tillable  ground,  some  fruit,  near  good 
hunting  and  fishing,  prefer  location  on  or 
near  nice  lake,  not  particular  about  build- 
ings as  can  erect  own  if  necessary,  but  ranch 
'MU-*  be  sightly  and  well  situated  Wanted 
by  Eastern  man  as  residence  for  himself  snd 
f'imilT  part  or  all  of  the  year  Must  be  worth 
the  monev.  Parties  with  white  elephants  to 
unload  keen  off.  Give  full  iwrticulars.  Ad- 
ilress    E     c     ROBERTS     Davenport.  Iowa. 


CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  fanns.  He- 
scribe   and   state   lowest   price.      R.   A.  Mc- 

vnwv    317    w-lklni-on   Bldg..    Omaha.  Neb 

F»RM  WANTED — Tmniedlafelv.  from  owner. 
Send    partlcutsra      MRS     ROBERTS.  Box 

»J.  Roodh 

,  BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA    SEED    FOR  SALE. 
Hairy    Peruvian.    .Smooth    Peru\ian    or  Com- 
mon;   new    crop,    high   purity   and  germfn.*- 
tlon      Write,    wire   or   nbone    for   prices  and 
samples.     E.  F    SANGflNBTTI.  Yuma.  Aril. 

  Estahli.shed  1<(H.  

G  LA  mOT.tTSy  "rnTSed.  large.  JO.  Jl ;  hloomlne 
size     40     $1  00;    planting   stock.    100.    $1  00: 
bii'i-i'-'s    lono    «1  00      P'ice  list.     C.  O.  .TOR- 
GENSON.    Salinas.  Calif   

FARM  TRACTORS,  .MACHINERY 

NEW     and     rebuilt     tniplctiionts     .-»t  so.-cial 
prices      Call    and    see    them       ARNOTT  * 
CO  .    114   S    Los^^ngejes^St^.  Los 

^  RA BBITS^AND^IjGEOh^^ 

PIGEONS  -Selected    Silver    King  voungsti-rs 
for   .sale        .IAS.    A.    AVBRY.    Napa.  CaJlf. 
R.     R.     I.  704. 


HO.MESPUN    TOBACCO:     Chewing.     S  lbs.. 

$1.75;  10.  $3;  smoking.  5  lbs..  SI. 25;  My.  $2 
Pipe  and  r.-rlp.-.  free,  pav  when  received. 
CO-OPERATIVE    F.\RMKR.-;.    P.iducah.    K  y . 

HAY  FOR  SALE  

ALFALFA    HAY     No.      I      quality.  prompt 
shipment,    inspect   before  paying.    Buy  di- 
rect   and    save    money.     Write    or    wire  for 
prices    voiir    station.       RICHARD  NVMAN. 

^ -I!-?.„-^"!'-L'^-L^-!i?-??  -^  -■  w~ 

Storing^  Food  Crops 

H;NIIV  C.  WALX-ACI-:.  Sf-rretjiry  of 
AKrioulture.  has  the  fiillowinsr  to 
say  regarding  the  storing  of  food 
CFops: 

TTie  business  of  arcuniuiatms  ana 
storing  peri.sliable  food  products  In 
times  of  flush  production,  preserving 
them  .safpiv  and  distril)Utinff  them  In 
times  of  scarcity,  is  necessarily  a  part 
of  production  and  equal  in  importance 
and  disnlty.  The  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  producer  are  no  preater 
than  the  duties  and  ieaponsibilitie«  of 
those  who  store  and  distribute. 

Handlers  and  distributors  of  foo<l 
products  perforin  a  great  national 
-service  and  the  fidelity  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  perfornfi  this  service 
h.-vs  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  oriifiiial  production  on  the  ono 
hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  people  on  the  other. 

The  introduction  of  mechanical  re- 
frigeration has  made  ea.sier  the  trans- - 
portation  and  storage  of  perishable 
food  products  and  therefore  has  helped 
to  maintain  adequate  production-  Also, 
it  has  helped  both  to  stabilize  prlcea  to 
the  consumer  and  to  provide  him  with 
necessary  c|uantily  during  the  season 
of  slack  production. 

Both  the  producing  and  the  consum- 
ing public  at  times  take  a  curiously  In- 
consistent attitude  toward  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  buy.  "'"t^ 
and  distribute  food  products.  ■  Instejid 
of  looking:  upon  this  business  not  onl>- 
as  legitimate,  but  as  indispen*ible  to 
an  even'  supply  Of  food  through  l.li« 
y»rt»r.  both  producers  and  consumers 
have  at  times  denounced  It  and  con- 
demned those  engaged  in  It  as  food 
hoarders   and  profiteers. 

Such  a'  view  is  inost  unjust.  No  faJr- 
minded  man.  whether  he  be  consumer 
or  producer,  can  fail  to  look  upon  the 
slotage  of  food  products,  whether  of 
grains  or  perishable  products,  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  necesKiry 
public  service,  it  we  hope  to  mainlain 
our  present  industrial  and  community 
life. 

What  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
both  h»ve  a  right  to  expect  of  those 
who  engiige  in  this  business  of  storing 
and  distributing  foods,  is  that  the 
business  shall  !)«  so  conducted  as  to 
preserve  the  wholesorneness  of  the 
foods  and  as  to  reward  productive 
effort  rather  than  purely  speculative 
enterpiiBe. 


Many  Acala 
Cotton  Advantages 

1.  It  is  early. 

2.  I'an  set  a  good  crop  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

3.  Does  not  shed  Us  hoUs  and 
squares  during  hot.  humid  weather 
as  badly  a.s  other  varieties. 

4.  Withstands  much  grief. 

5.  Has  large  bolls,  opening  well. 
«.  Yields  very  heavily. 

7.  Easy  to  pick  because  bolls 
open  wide  and  burrs  have  rounded 
points. 

8.  Because  of  the  greater  spirility 
of  its  fiber  it  hangs  to  the  boll  bet- 
terr  thereby  being  beaten  to  the 
ground  less  than  other  varieties 
during  rain,  wind  or  hail  storms. 

9.  Has   excellent,   uniform  fiber. 

10.  Brings  premium  on  market. 

11.  Is  in  great  demand  by  mills. 

12.  Has  Kood  lint  percentage. 

13.  Is  well  suited  to  Imperial  Val- 
ley conditions. 

14.  Comprises  75%  of  the  cotton  in 
California   and  Arizona. 

15.  is  the  only  variety  of  which 
there  is  a  large  enough  supply  of 
pure  seed  to  plant  the  entire  Im- 
perial Valley. 

16.  I.,ast.  but  not  least,  it  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  any  other  up- 
land variety  and  a  great  many 
more. 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA 


Little  Journeys  Into 

Agricultural  Districts 


[Editor's  Note     Tti     '     -i-  .  .  . 

agricultural  (-(>- 
the  .State  will  b- 
under  this  heail.  . 

at    random    with..ut    r--.;.iri    I-»  r.mU 
iluction  or  agricultural  importance,  i;- 
quainled  with  your  California,  ita  oppoi  < 
ilea     and     delights,    by    aceompjn  •  mg 
oRLUfARD  and   FARM   repreBentalives  upon 
these  Informative  'little  Journey*."! 

11 — Perria  Valley,  Riverside  County 

PERRIS  VALI.KY  farmers  are  proa- 
perotis  because  they  don't  put  all 
their  agricultural  eggs  in  one  biisket 
A  complete  list  of  the  products  of  thi.s 
prosperous  district  would  resemble  ;i 
table  of  all  the  farm  crops  of  the  nation. 
All  kinds  of  livestock,  grains  and  vege- 
tables. a<  well' as  most  varieties  of  fruila 
and  nuts,  grow  there  to  perfection,  ac- 
cording to  its  enthusiastic  booster  in- 
habitants. _ 

This  favored  section  comprises  i...iHM> 
acres  of  rich,  level  land  73  m 
east  of  I..OS  Angeles  and  18 
Riverside.  The  elevation  i.s  t 
and  the  rainfall  H  inches.  W  iier  i..r 
irrigaton  Is  obtained  by  pumping.  Many 
riops  need  little  artificial  wateiing. 
I'lood  waters  of  the  San  Jacinto  Kiver 
are  to  be  conserved  and  used  for  sum- 
mer lirigation. 

Alfalfa  is  a  leading  crop.  It  Is  cut 
six  times  a  vear  and  often  yields  eight 
tone  per  acre.  Fart  of  the  hay  iB  soUl 
for  cash,  but  more  and  more  is  lieing 
marketed  in  the  form  of  pork  and  dairy 
products. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wheat,  harw'y, 
ofits.  gyp  corn  anil  milo  maize  are 
planted  on  summer  tallowed  land  each 
year  and  yield  profitable  crops 

The  growing  of  cotton  and  ' 
Is  a  new  and  paying  industry 
variety,   Aiala.  i.s  grown. 
other    sections    pay    attractive  piicea 
for  Perris  seed. 

The  Nuevo  Colony  has  2000  acres  of 
apricots,  peaches  and  o^ves.  prodticii  .; 
ihe    finest     kind  ot  fruit  for  e-innit. 
Pears,  apples,  figs,  all  kinds  of  1"  ■ 
potatoes    and   garden  vegetable- 
be;>vily.    Some  .  itrus  fiuits  are 
Table  and  wine  grapes  do  excf«uiii>;  . 
well.    Many  new  vineyards    are  beinh 
ti  la  tiled. 

Poultrvmen  and  purebred  livesto.  i; 
breeders  have  found  Perris  Valley  w.  li 
.suited  to  their  work,  feed  being  cheai' 
and  the  climate  and  soil  favorabi  - 
Turkeys  pick  up  a  cheap  living  aioi 
bring  high  prices.' 

Perri.s  is  the  leading  town  of  the  v«l 
ley.    Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  gl»  l 
to  give  additional  information  about  U> 
c.il  opportunities. 

BEWARE  OF  NAKED  OATS 

That    the    hiilless    or    "naked"  oalt 
exploited     by     different     dealers  and 
;iowers  has  not  proved  satisfactory  is 
the  conleiuioii  of  me  U.  S.  I  i  •    "    ■  "t 
ot  Agriculture.     "Not  until 
ing.  smut-resistant  and  otii' 
ter  varieties  of  naked  o.ata  uit- 
oped  will  it  be  po.ssible  to  recon  ' 
this  type  of  oat  as  a  safe  crop  foi  . 
eral  planting."    the  Department  w.irr."<. 
pointing  out  it  is  more  economical  m 
feeding,    to    buy    common    oats  fnmi 
which  the  hull  has  been  removed. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

PROTFXT  vnrR  HOM>; 

IlUT  jour  Aotoniatif  ■»■''  lt<-».iHi-r  .11  ml  fe.. 
lury   If  jou   waut  it  cuaraii'eed   *uJ  »*»' 


"L»ft  Hsnd  Wheelrr' 
Solsf  out  (  Crli«>><r 

In  1i.  311  or  15  '211  I'.lil.rs. 
tiliif      or      'ti.-lile     n-  ttti. 


SPECIAL  PRICE,  $15.45 


WITH   A   tilAK-WrKK   OF  >«\TI>-r»C- 
Tl<»    OK   VOIIt   ^O^rV  ItKI'IM'll' 
Si«ii.J.ird     Aiiirrl.an     A  iiiin'OiiUoii        SENn      ■  I 
M0I4EY.     Pay  om   arrival  Mr  prke.  Riu^ 
ati  to   mail   carrier.     VVrtU  fui   oor  liei^ 
lliuktraleil  r*taii>c 

.M.VM  F.\t  TI  RKIW   SAI.K.S   «  O. 
2   aad   4    HietN   Annnt.    D»0L    1 1».    New  ▼•«* 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SI  l-KKIOR  KMII.IAH  UKtilKIUNS.  INTKR NATION AI.I.Y  ItNOW.N 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

'Vr  t-   fe-   n>  ••in  r  Hut    on   nedleree  chl«   an.t   hatrhlDC  *• 

3talx  eoiil  for  February.  One-hulf  oar  oatrui  for  April  and  Mar 
„..„  „  now   loi   ..lie  ir.jiii  re.enl  lioportatiuna — 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  C«L 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Selection^  Identification  of  Root  Stocks 


H  — 

claim  that  cherr4<>s  on  Mahairt)  root 
swiTi  to  be  more  resistant  to  die-back, 
one  cause  of  whicii  is  summer  drouglit 
on  sliallow  soils.  ( )ne  objection  to  the 
Mahaleb  root  lj»  that  it  often  makes  a 
poor  union,  as  the  top  outffrows  the 
root,  causingr  a'  con.striction  f)elow  the 
union.  As  a  result,  the  Mahaleb  is 
often  credited  with  a  dwarfing  In- 
fluence. 

Malialeb  root  seems  to  lie  more  re- 
sistant to  die-back,  one  cause  of  which 
l.s  summer  drought  on  shallow  soils. 
One  ob.1ection  to  the  Mahaleb  root  is 
that  It  oflen  makes  a  poor  union,  as 
the  top  outgrows  the  root,  causing  a 
CDnstriction  below  the  union.  As  a 
result,  the  Mahaleb  is  often  credited 
with  a  dwarfing  Influence. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  a  cherry  orchard  consist- 
ing of  Ro.val  Anne.  BTack  Republican, 
Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  I.ambert  and  a 
number  of  other  less  important  vari- 
eties. Some  of  the  trees  of  each  variety 
were  budded  on  Mahaleb  root  and  the 
r«"maiiidei-  on  Mazzard. 

The  owner  of  the  orchard  claims  the 
trees  budded  on  the  Mahaleb  have  been 
giving  bigger  and  more  regular  <-rops 
than  the  corresponding  varieties  on 
Mazzard  root,  likewise,  the  trees  on 
Mahaleb  are  much  larger  than  those  on 
Mazzard  and  there  is  no  constriction  at 
the  point  aof  union  between  stock  and 
cion. 

The  owner  gives  the  following  as  the 
reiison  for  these  conditions:  If  the  Ma- 
haleb is  budded  at  the  surface  of  the 


(Continued  From  Pane  Tuo) 


placed  In  the  mouth  and  chewed  It  will 
be  found  to  be  very  bitter  and  astringent. 

Practically  all  peach  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia are  on  peach  roots:  mo.'st  of  the 
remainder  are  on  the  almond.  The 
Jlyrohalan  and  apricot  now  have  been 
practically  discarded  as  stocks  for  the 
peach,  owing  to  the  lack  of  affinity 
that  seems  to  exist. 

The  question  of  adapting  the  peach 
to  the  apricot  root  (which  is  highly  re- 
sistant to  nematode  atta<k)  in  nenia-. 
tode  infested  areas  recently  has  been 
brought  up.  Although  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recommended  to  not  use  the  ai)ri- 
eot  for  the  peach  owing  to  the  lack  of 
affinity,  the  writer  has  received  a  re- 
port from  Southern  California  to  the 
effect  that  where  the  apricot  has  been 
budded  higher  than  is  usual,  good  re- 
sults have  been  secured.  Where  the 
trees  were  low-budded,  great  breakage 
has  occurred. 

The  writer  received  a  report  last  sum- 
mer from  one  of  the  State  nnrseiTmen 
to  the  effect  that  he  received  an  order  to 
propagate  a  number  of  peach  trees  on 
the  Myrobalan  root.  The  writer  has 
been  tmder  the  impression  that  this  rout 
was  discarded  long  ago  as  a  stock  for 
the  peach.  The  trees  seem  to  do  well 
for  a  fe\y  years,  after  which  breakage 
occurs. 

A  new  root  stock  that  gives  promise 
of  adapting  the  peach  to  soils  that  are 
alkaline  in  nfcture  is  the  Davidiana  or 
Chinese  peach. 

The  three  most  important  root  stocks 


Percentages  of  California  Fruit  Trees  Propagated  on  the  Different  Stocks 

During  1922, 

Almond— Almond,  72.0;  Peach.  28.0. 

Apricot — Peach,  30.7:  Apricot.  46,0;  Myrobalan,  22,,i, 

Cherry— Mazzard.  80.4;  Mahaleb,  lfl.6. 

Peach — Peach,  98.0;  Apiicot.  1.4;  Almond.  0.3;  Myrobalan.  0.1. 
Plum— Myrobalan,  57.6;  Peach,  29.6;  Apricot.  10.7;  Almond,  2.1. 
Prune — Myrobalan, '63.8;  Apricot,  1.4;  Peach,  25.2;  Almond.  3.6. 


ground  or  even  a  little  .below  the  sur- 
face, there  will  be  no  'constriction,  a 
large  tree  will  be  secured  and  the  crops 
ot)1ained  will  be  laiger  and  more  regu- 
lar than  corresponding  varieties  on  the 
Mazzard  root. 

Several  trees  were  observed  whi<'h 
had  been  budded  on  the  Mahaleb  in  the 
Uf-ual  way.  The  characteristic  constric- 
tion was  evident.  The  reader  must  bear 
Jn  mind  that  these  observations  were 
made  in  only  one  orchard,  and  there- 
fore should  not  come  to  any  hasty  con- 
clusions. However,  it  opens  up  the  old 
question  as  to  value  of  the  Mahaleb  as 
a  root  stock  for  the  sweet  eherr.v.  The 
writer  is  of  the  firm  belief  that  this  root 
w>on  will  be  used  as  extensively  as  the 
Mazzard. 

A  cherry  root  stock  which  has  some 
promise  in  California  is  the  Morello. 
This  stock  is  used  quite  extensively  in 
the  Kastern  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  division  of  pomology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  this  stock  under 
California  conditions. 

The  Mahaleb  is  the  best  root  for  soil 
that  has  a  tendency  to  become  too  dry. 
"Where  soil  conditions  are  proper  the 
Mazzard  is  the  best.  The  Mazzard  root 
makes  a  larger  tree,  but  comes  into 
besiring  later  than  Mahaleb. 

From  all  external  appearances  these 
two  roots  are  alike.  However,  if  a  small 
piece  of  bark  of  the  Mazzard  root  is 


now  used  for  plums  and  prunes  are  the 
Myrobalan,  peach  arid  almond.  The 
Myrobalan  is  a  hardy,  thrifty  grower 
and  a  deep  feeder.  It  thrives  well  in 
heavy  soils  or  on  locations  subject  to  a 
short  period  of  excessive  moisture.  The 
conditions  most  favorable  to  this  root 
are  deep.  rich,  black  or  sandy  loam,  or 
a  deep,  fertile,  heavy,  black  soil. 

For  the  drier,  gravelly  soils,  the  peach 
or  almond  is  used.  Where  the  soil  is 
shallow  and  extremes  in  water  condi- 
tions exi.st.  the  peach  is  the  better  stock. 
If  the  soil  is  particularly  ad.ipled  to  the 
peach  root  it  should  be  used  rather  than 
the  Myrobalan,  although  the  latter  is 
the  best  all-around  stock.  One  objec- 
tion to  the  peach  is  that  all  plums  can- 
not be  worked  on  it. 

On  soils  too  dry  for  the  peach,  the 
almond  root  does  well.  It  has  the  satne 
fault  as  the  peaeh--all  plum  varieties 
cannot  be  successfully  worked  upon  it. 

The  Myrobalan  root  is  always  a  char- 
acteristic brown,  but  the  ijeach  and  the 
almond  do  not  have  this  color. 

It  appears  that  the  Diamond  plum 
has  suffered  when  grafted  on  the  al- 
mond, at  least  in  the  foothill  sec  tions. 
AVhen  grafted  on  the  ))each  the  fruit  has 
assumed  the  normal  shape  and  size 
typical  of  the  variet.\-,  but  when  grown 
on  the  ahnond  the  fruit  is  misshapen, 
gummy  and  unsalable.  This  condition 
was  oljserved  in  one  orchard  on  trees 
growing  under  the  same  condition. 


How  ^to  Treat  Tree  Pruning  Cuts 


MANY  questions  are  asked,  espe- 
cially by  the  beginner  in  the  or- 
chard buslnesK,  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  cuts  after  branches  are  re- 
Bioved  In  pruning.  The  importance  of 
applying  some  material  to  such  cuts 
may  be  easily  overemphasized,  becau.se 
no  treatment  will  result  in  the  healing 
of  a  wound  from  an  improperly  made 
cut. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  should  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  for  removing  a 
branch  In  such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  no  stub  left.  If  no  stub  is  left  heal- 
lof;  will  take  place,  and  the  wound  will 
cover  well,  provided  the  cut  was  made 
underneaih  a  branch.  Top  .  cuts  heal 
rith  difficulty  and  should  be  avoid^^* 
much  as  possible,  while  under  cuts 
om  [ail  to  heal  w^-ll. 
[More  good  will  result  from  caution- 
pruners  against  making  top  or  shoul- 
cuts  than  from  painting  .  wounds 
improper  pruning.  It  is  well  to 
Iruct  pruners  to  make  verUcal  cuts 
never  possible,  and  to  avoid  any  cuts 
are  horizontal  or  nearly  so;  also 
ive  no  stub,  no  matter  what  kind 
cat  18  made   in   pruning,  if  large 

ftes  .  are  being  emoved. 
Fhlle  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
0|(er  cuts,  rather   than  tre.ttment  of 
resulant  wounds,  there  is  a  value  in 
ating  the  larger  cuts.  oi-  those  three 
In    diameter    or    more.  l.*ad 
Nts,  whi(*  are  often  used,  are  not 
be     recornTin-oded.     A     far  better 


wound  treatment  is  grafting  wax,  whii  h 
is  little  used,  tecause  it  is  expensive. 

Some  of  the  compounds  pjrepared  spe- 
cially for  wound  treatment  are  very 
satisfactory.  Water  glass — sodium 
silicate — which  is  used  in  the  preser- 
vation of  eggs,  is  claimed  to  be  valu- 
able for  .sealing  wounds  and  preventing 
drying  out.  Asphaltum  is  also  a  satis- 
factory material  for  this  purpose. 

Disinfection  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  woo<l  rot  fungi  is  of  more  importance 
than  treatment  to  prevent  drying  out. 
and  a  thorough  application  o(  Bor- 
deaux paste  to  large  pruning  wounds  is 
always  good.— GICO.  P.  WKl.DO.V. 


Shellac  Protects  Metal 

THAT  brass  and  copper  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  by  covering  with 
a  coat  of  white  shellac  is  the  discovery 
of  the  manager  of  a  large  California 
cannery. 

The  metal  fii-st  is  cleaned  carefully, 
then  dried,  and  immediately  coated 
with  the  sihellac.  which  protects  it  dur- 
ing the  idle  season. 

For  vessels  in  which  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  cooked,  vaseline  is  used  In- 
stead of  shellac,  a  thin  film  of  this 
material  sufficing  to  prevent  corroding 
of  the  metal  for  several  months. 

This  hint  is  passed  along  for -the 
benefit  of  farmers,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers  who  have  equipment  which  inr 
elides   lir^fss  nr  copiier  p:irls. 


Canada's 


1923  Crops  Beat  All  Records 

SHARE  IN  CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  n  1923  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada  exceeded  the  1922  crop  by  almost  100.000.000  bushels.  In 
Alberta,  the  averaRC  yield  was  26.5  bushels  i>er  acre  and  t^.cre  were  many  individual  cases  where 
yields  of  50,  60,  75  and  80  bushels  were  returned.  Other  crops  showed  a  corresp>ondinu 
increase  over  previous  years  with  erjually  high  yields.  These  enormous  yields  on  moderate  priced 
land  even  at  average  prices  iot  farm  products  have  placed  many  farmers  on  the  road  to  success, 

AMAZING  NEW  FARM  OFFER 

y.KAVKjg  YOU  A  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  offers  you  a  Farm  Home  in 

jnvjnpw  IT^  ITOR  ''^(^slcrnCanadaona  New  LonR-Tenn  Plan  of  Easy  Payments  that 

F~^~^^ ~J  A^TwS  Extraordinary.  The  plan  makes  it  possible  to  own  a  farm  home 

COMFORTABjLE  without  taking  all  profits  to  meet  land  pnyments  and  leaves  a 

2jfVIIVCir  surplus  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  Hfe. 

PAYMENTS  EXTENDED  OVER  35  YEARS 

Under  this  plan  all  the  settler  pays  downis  l%oi  the  purchase  price  fTffiCifi  VrAR 

— One  year's  free  use  of  the  land  without  any  interest  chargeable  what- 
soever.  The  balance  of  principal  and  interest  will  be  amortized  on  an 

easv  payment  plan  of  34  equal  annual  payments  which  makes  the  mr^  W!^a 

second  i>aymcnt  fall  due  two  years  after  the  purchase  of  t  he  land,  which 

is  hgured  on  thr  basis  of  1%  (including  principal  and  interest)  of  the   fJSE  OF  LAND 

balance  of  the  cost  of  the  land  For  example,  on  a  purchase  of  160  acres 

costing  say,  $3.(K>0.  the  down  payment  will  be  $210  and  the  annual  payments,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  the  scMTond  year,  will  be  $195.30,  After  35  years  the  settler  will  get  clear  title  to  the 
land  — unless,  of  course,  he  wishes  to  pay  sooner,  which  is  his  p'  ivilege. 

NO  TAXES  ON  IMPROVEMENTS 

'i  ax'-s  ill'-  in  Mli  iatf  :ind  thcrr  arr  no  taxtt-  on 
livf-sKw  U.  biiilfjinus.  iinprovfinenu;.  imi)lt^mtrnts 
or  personal  <-fTorts.  Good  niarkfts,  nindt-rnsflioolB, 
roadn.  cliiirclnTw.  amuFeincnls  make  farm  life  in 
VVeslcrn  Canada  di-f:irablc  and  attractive. 


IRRIGATED  FARM  LANDS 

In  sunny  Alberta— a  district  that  is  f^bpocially 
adui>tcd  to  mixed  farming  and  where  irrigation 
haw  Ix-en  proved  t'>f neficial— a  va^t  irrisation 
•ivstciij  lA-ith  an  unfailine  supply  of  water  adinin- 
i!«icr(-d  under  the  direction  of  the  Govemmeat. 
has  tx-OT  construrtt-d. 

IrriKaiion  in  Southern  Alberta — infiurea  you 
a  crop  every  >car  —  increases  your  crops  each 
year  —  niakcs  you  independent  of  weather  con- 
ditions— produces  great  quantities  of  coarse 
KiaiiiM.  pastures,  alfalfa,  roots,  etc..  tliu;*  dcvet- 
opniK  the  hvejtock  indu3tr>-  which  is  .safer  and 
ultimately  more  protitable  than  wheat  fanning — 
tend?  toward  closer  development,  well-cultivated 
larmn.  good  neighbors. 

These  lands  are  alfws  for  sale  upon  the  same 
amortization  terms  as  our  oibcr  farm  lands. 
Full  details  on  application. 

YOU  CANNOT  BUY  UNTIL 
YOU  INVESTIGATE 

You  must  in'-jH-irt  the  land  before  buying  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  fertility.  Special  inspection 


trips  from  points  Chica^  and  West  will  leave 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month. 
SiuKlc  fare  plus  ?2  00  for  the  round  trip.  Let 
us  arrange  details.  Send  this  coupon  now.  It 
will  gi\x'  you  without  obligation  complete 
informal  ion  on  this  new  and  amazing  plan. 
These  tprins  arc  so  easy  that  you  can  own  your 
own  farm  liome — instead  of  renting. 

M.  E.  THORNTON.  SoDt.  of  Colonization 

Dept.  'i'lttW,  C'anudian  I'aeifir  K>.  Depot 
\ViniiippK.  Mhu. 


I  M.  E.  THORNTON 

Sunt  iif  I'olnnizattmi.  Dept.  '■12T>?, 
Canudian  Pattitie  Uailwu.v  r>e]N)t 
>  WniiiiiieK,  Mui.,  ('ana.da, 

II    am    iulert'Stwd    in   leHrtiinir   more  ab*nr 
l^airie  ProrincfK  of  (Canada 
IrriKattnn    Famihig   in    Sunn^  Alberta 
I        Bin<intrss  and   tiidtistriul  Op)K)rtimltteK  ii 

Western  t'linada 
I        LloydmimttCT    and    Battleford  Districts 

My  Name   

!  .Vildre.ss   -■  

Ti'vvii   Stale  


Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa   Fc  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  444  Market   St.,  San  Francisco 

^  Fresno  Taft  Bakersfield  Phoenix,  Ariz.  j 


BABY  CHICKS 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS  brown 

BUFF 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

PnOOUCED  FROM 

PUREBRED  STOCK.  . 

SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

DKW.  O.   II!»6-!m  M.XRKKT  .ST. 
SAN   FI{A.N«  IS«  <>.  <  AI.1F. 
PACIFIC    COAST    0I8T.    BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS. 


Easiest,  Quickest 
Tire  Pump  Made 

Most  popular  tire  pump  in  America. 
Over  4  million  owners  Famous 
Rose  valve  saves  half  the  work. 
Pumps  tires  hard  with  quick,  easy 
strokn.  Discard  jrour  old  pump. 
Get  a  Rue.  with  a  S-year  c^uarantae. 
All  daalerv  carry  it  in  two  sizes;  $230 
and  $3.00. 

FRMft  lOSE  HFlCt^  USTIMt.  KH. 


EASY  VALVE  ACTION 

TIR£  PUMP 
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How  to  Chrystallize  Flowers  for  Candy 


COMPI^YING  with  numerous  re- 
quest's for  additional  information 
r<"K;irding  the  process  of  crystal- 
lizing flowers,  the  following  instruc- 
tions in  this  art  are  given.  They  were 
Bent  to  ORCARD  and  FARM  by  H.  S. 
Payne,  chemist  in  charge  of  the  car- 
bohydrate laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
obtained  them  from  "Kncyclopedia  of 


iMuriestMcut 

For  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  inflam- 
mation or  external  hurt.  Bag  Balm  is  a 
quick,  sure  healer.  It  penetrates,  sot- 
tens,  restores  tissues.  Use  it  to  keep 
ndder  and  teats  soft,  silky  and  healthy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  sure  relief  for  Caked 
Bag  and  very  valuable  for  treating 
Bunchea  and  Cow  Pox.  An  every-day 
•id  where  there  are  cows. 

Large  10-oz.  package  60c,  at  feed  deal- 
ers, general  stores  and  druggists.  Scad 
lor  tree  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 
Dairy  Atiociation  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  3-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Ot>ry  »MOCl»tioii  C».,  lyndonvill*.  Vt 
PleaaoaandmoaamplBpackaieofBatBtlm. 


My  name  

Addmaa  

Dealer'9  name  - 


Wholesale    Distributors    of  "Kow-Kara 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Blue  Chambray 

Work 
Shirt 

^The  I>eat,  most 
durableall  'round 
'^Work  Shirt  made. 
Ma<le  of  hiifhcBt  aaal- 
ity,  extra  heavy  cIo«e- 
wovpn  blue  chambray. 
'Sells  reirularly  for  J1.75. 
'  Will  Rtand  hardrst  wear. 
From  our  factory  direct  to 
you.  Hjb  two  double  pock-  ts;  f8«'ed  sleevea 
and  cuffs;  double  >oke:  four  atronjrly  sewed  on 
buttons.  Cat  extra  full  and  roomy  for  comfort. 
Stronglv  Btitched  throughout;  rip-proof  seams. 
Price  only  $1.25  thr.-c  for  S3  postpaid 
Money  back  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Send  for 
one  or  more  of  these  wt>n<ierfui  shirts  now. 

Empire  Shirt  Co.  zsis'^SimiSt  A.e.  Chicafo 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE.  th«  m»r»elooi  new 
/So)vent|  banishes  BonionR.  The  psio  vtope 
/almost  inBtantl7.  The  Hump  vanishes  as 
(though  by  maKic.  THEN  YOU  WILL 
I  HAVE  SHAPELY  FEET. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

i  I  want  yon  to  hare-relief  from  Buniona.  I 
'  want  yoQ  to  know  the  plea.siirQ  of  foot  com- 
fort. 1  will  gladly  arranfire  to  send  you  a  box 
of  Solvent  to  try.  Simply  write  and  nay,"  I 
want  to  try  PFDODYNE."  Address— o«at.  M-683 
KAV  LABORATORICS.  ISft  H.  LaS«ll«  CU  CMmc*.  III. 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$12.50  l)uys  Kuarantee  option  on  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  /Vo  Further  Riak.  A  move- 
ment of  6c  from  option  priie  sives  you  an 
opportuDity  to  t;ike  J500;  4c.  $«00;  .ic,  $joo,  etc. 
wklTK  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULAKS  and 
FREE  MARKET  LETTER, 
breitor*  Dally  Guide,  S.W.  Braach,  DepL  M  -39 
1016  Baltinoic  Arc. ,  Kutat  City,  Mo. 


llbpSleelFnicePosts 
-      ^'^^^    .  ✓ 
Farm  Fen  cine 

^452  PaclfK  Fmanca  BI<1<^  lot  Antfal—  ■  Cal. 


Practical  Cookery"  and  "How*  to  Make 
Candy." 

Crystalizinpr  flowers  ia  one  of  the 
.simplest  and  most  useful  processes 
known  to  confectioners,  for  by  it  Uttle 
or  no  art  is  required  to  produce  ex- 
quisite results  that  are  the  foundation 
of  ornamental  confectionery.  Fruits, 
confections  and  flowers  can  be 
crystallized. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  crystal- 
lizing tin.  ThiH  consists  of  a  tin  box 
filled  with  wire  gratings,  or  trays,  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  let  into  the 
box  in  even  stages,  one  above  the  other. 
This  will  suggest  that  the  trays  should 
be  fitted  with  four  legs,  so  ordered  that 
the  legs  of  the  second  tray  will  rest 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first, 
and  so  on  for  as  many  trays  as  are 
used — the  less  the  better,  one  being 
better  than  all. 

FILL  TRAYS  WITH  FLOWERS 

t^pon  these  trays  the  articles  to  be 
crystallized  are  carefully  arranged  with 
room  between  them,  so  that  the 
crystals  shall  form  all  around.  When 
the  trays  are  filled  and  packed,  the 
next  step  is  to  fill  the  box  with  a 
strong  crystallizing  syrup. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  loaf  sugar 
in  water — two  pounds  to  one  pint  of 
wafer — and  continuing  the  boiling  un- 
til the  syrup'  reaches  220  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Then  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  fire  and  stood  in  a  cool  place 
until  it  is  blood-warm. 

Pour  this  syrup  over  the  articles  to 
be  crystallized  and  fill  up  the  tin  well 
over  the  top  layer.  Set  this  in  a  cool, 
dry  pantry  and  leave  for  several  hours, 
until  a  thick,  strong,  hard  crust  Is 
formed  on  the  surface.  This  will  in- 
dicate that  crystallization  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  articles  on  the 
trays  or  stages  are  also  crystallized. 

Then  pull  out  a  plug  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  and  let  all  the  loose 
or  unfrystallizable  syrup  drain  off. 
Leave  the  articles  on  the  trays  a  bit 
longer  to  dr.v  and  set  nicely,  when  they 
may  be  used. 

Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  syrup 
when  set  for  crystallizing  and  use  no 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  syrup.  Flowers 
and  confections,  such  as  liquor  bon- 
bons, require  no  preparation.  Fruit 
should  be  previously  lightly  boiled  in 
s.\  rup. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  METHOD 

Detach  the  flower  from  the  stalks, 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  dry  them  on 
clean  sheets  of  i)aper. 

Dissolve  thoroughly,  using  a  sauce- 
pan, ""two  pounds  of  lump  sugar  in  one 
pint  of  water,  stirring  constantly  with 
the  thermometer.  Then  add  a  pinch 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  cook  to  240 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  until  the  mix-' 
ture  will  form  a  soft  ball  when  dropped 
into  cold  water. 

Then  take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  drop 
in  the  flowers,  submerging  them  com- 
pletely in  the  syrup,  and  put  the  pan 
t>ack  on  the  tire.  When  the  mixture 
has  boiled  up  once,  remove  it  from 
the  fire  and  pour  it  slowly,  but  stead- 
ily, into  a  cold  dish.  On  the  following 
day  the  mixture  should  be  drained  on 
a  sieve,  one-half  pound  of  lump  sugar 
added,  and  tile  mixture  boiled  to  238 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

•  Put  back  the  flowers  that  were  re- 
moved by  draining  and  let  mixture 
stand  until  next  day,  when  It  should 
be  drained  again,  put  on  the  fire  and 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  when  the 
flowers  should  be  put  back,  the  mix- 
ture removed  fiom  the  fire  and  gently 
stirred  until  the  syrup  starts  to  grain. 

The  process  is  now  ready  to  com- 
plete by  pouring  the  entire  contents 
of  the  sauce))an  onto  sheets  of  paper, 
separating  the  flowers  so  that  they  will 
dry  singly,  and  when  dry  take  them 
from  the  sugar. 


Pointers  on  Using-  and  Caring  for  Belts 

Bii  JAMES  KOEBER 

Of  the  DixHxion  of  Agricultural  Engineerirxg,  University  4)f  California. 


THE  flesh  side  of  a  new  leather  belt 
is  rather  rough  and  the  hair  or 
grain  side  'quite  smooth.  Small  pul- 
leys, as  those  used  on  motors,  are 
often  made  of  wood  fiber,  which  Is 
rougher  than  iron  or  »teel;  therefore, 
belts  are  less  likely  to  slip  on  them. 

Should  we  not,  then,  put  the  rough 
side  of  leather  belts  against  the  pulley 
fares?  In  fact,  this  very  thing  is  often 
done.  However,  the  results  of  neirly 
all  tests  point  to  the  opposite  as  being 
the  correct  practice. 

Under  aveiage  shop  tension  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  flesh  side  to  transmit 
power  is  from  58  tr)  (58  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  possessed  by  the  grain  side.  In 
general,  the  grain  side  will  transmit 
from  one  to  three  times  as  much 
power  as  the  flesh  side,  depending 
upon  the  belt,  the  tension  and  the 
conditions  of  service. 

Exactly  the  opposite  in  the  way  of 
results  may  be  secured  whfn  a  new 
belt  is  first  tried. 

LEATHER   BELTS  Sl'pERIOR 

"But."  you  ob.iect,  "we  c.innot  afford 
to  use  leather  belts.  They  are  too  ex- 
pensive." 

That  depends  entirely  on  whether 
one  is  thinking  tn  terms  of  original 
cost  dr  entire  life  of  the  belt.  Many 
leather  belts  jrroperly  installed  indoors 
and  well  cared  for  have  run  twenty 
j'f*ars  and  m<Me  on  a  dail.v  schedule. 


If  belts  must  be  subjected  to  ex- 
posure and  extremes  of  weather  condi- 
tions, some  form  of  canvas  belling 
should  be  used.  These  may  have  il>e 
spaces  l>etween  the  canvas  thrc.i  l» 
filled  with  rubber  or  linseed  oil  com- 
pounds. Such  belts  stretch  more  whi-n 
in  use  than  leather. 

They  cannot,  in  general,  he  dependi-d 
on  to  transmit  as  much  power  la 
leather  belts.  A  slip  of  2  to  3  per  cent 
Is  develO)ied  with  the  former  at  abmit 
one-half  as  heavy  a  load  as  the  lali  r 
may  be  depended  on  to  carry. 

I'SE   GOOD   BELT  DRESSING 


To    maintain    belt    surfaces  in 
condition,     .i     '  elt     dressing  ajiri 
liehtl''  and  at  frequent  intervals  i.s 
aential.     Dies.sings   that   aie  sticky 
that   harden   on  either  belt  or  pull 
are  not  satisi!ictor> .  Those  tb  it  i" 
trat"  and  slightly  soften   the  bell 
far  better.     This  is  esi  ecially  tru' 
dressings  for  lesither  be'tg,    Such  !■ 
usu.iUy     need     an     inteinal     luhrii  ' 
rather  than  an  outside  dressing. 

For  use  on  rubbe  r,  canv-is  and  !<■  • 
er  belts,  cnstor  oil  is  very  satisfac  i  ■ 
but  should  always  be  used  sparin 
Raw  linseed  oil  for  canvas  and  rui' 
belts,  .-ind  neatsldot  oil  fur  b:ather  n 
be  used  to  advsnt  -ge.  as  well  as 
prepared  belt  dressitig. 


"I 


Luther  Burbank  Is  Now  Seventy-Five 


IUTHER  Bl'RBANK,  worlds  great- 
.^est  plant  improver,  completed  three- 
quarters  of  a  centur.v  of  service  March 
7.  On  that  day  he  received  a  multi- 
tude of  congratulatory  letters  and 
telegrams,  many  of  which  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  for 
twenty-five  more  useful  years,  a  wish 
heartily  shared  by  ORCH.\RD  and 
FAR.M. 

.^s    many   visitors   as   he   was  years 


old  were  received  .ind  his  spacious 
Santa  Uosa  home  was  made  a  bower 
of 'beauty  by  scores  of  lovely  floral  of- 


'■■'•fii-.-.  »nt)st  of  which  were 
passed    on   to-  flowerle.'JS  friends. 

This  great    creator   of   better  Ihi 
in  the  plant  world  is  a  notable  ex' 
tion  to  the  old  saying.  "A  pronh-'' 
nii(    without    honor   save    in    his  <i. 
country."      Santa    Ro.sa    and  Sonm 
(•,.,.r-ix-   consirier    him    their   most  I 
tinguished   and   best    loved  citizen, 
memorial    park    near   the  county  ~ 
is    being    improved    to  perpetuate 
memory  and   in  manv  other  ways 
visitor  is  reminded  that  he  Is  in 
bank    Country.  ' 

During  the  first  two  months  of 
year  Burbank  was  ill  with  acute  U' 
chitis    and    heart    disease,    but  af 
wards   recovered   a    larire  measure 
hi<  usual  health  an>l  streneth  Dii 
the  winter  and   spring  "months  he 
ceives  about  2000  letters  a  we.-k.  m 
of  which  are  from  buyers  of  his  i' 
creations.     Failing    health  forced 
to   give   up   his   inirsery  business, 
he   ha.s   65,000   appreciative   seed  . 
turners. 

The  3a  dally  visitors  whom  r. 
bank  entertains,  on  an  averace.  ' 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  str<"n 
H'-  is  too  kind   to  turn  away  all  w 

.v.   t,)  ooe  him.  althoueli  meetim.- 
many    strangers    constitutes    a  gr- 
burden.     Man>'  let   him   know   In  i 
vance  by  mail  or  wire  of  their  intep'l 
visit.    FYom  present  indications,  an  d 
usually   large   number*  of   iiersniis  u 
make    a    pilgrimage    to    the  Riirb.ii 
shrine  this  year.     "They're  cDr  • 
rail,    auto    and    steamer  froin 
where!"  exclaimed   the  great 
ist.  with  mingled  Joy  and  desp.nr 

Members     of     the     ORCHARD  ■ 
PAR.M  family  will  lie  glad  to  kru.w 
nur  star  contributor  is  an  api 
leader  of  many  of  our  stories 
lies.     At  present  he  is  gieail. 
ested  in  mechanical  dehydrators,  w  ii 
are  superseding  sun  drying  of  Calil 
nia  fruit. — O.  H.  B. 


Horse  Beans  Important  San  Mateo  Crop 


PIsSCADERO    (San    Mateo  County) 
h.i.s  grown  horse  beans  since  the 
district  has  existed,  but  only  in  a 
small  way  for  feed  purposes,  each 
farmer  sowing  what  he  needed  for  his 
own  use. 

It  has  remained   for  the  Peninsular 
Farms  Company  to  develop  the  indus- 
try and  make  it  an  enterprise  worth  ^ 
while. 

F.  L.  I..avhrop,  the  supetlntfendent,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  his  company  has 
raised  at  Pescadero  this  season  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  horse  beans  grown  in 
the  State  of  California. 

He  has  opened  warerooms  and  a 
grading  establishment  In  the  town  of 
Pescadero — where  twenty-five  girls 
and  women  are  employed — each  operat- 
ing an  individu.il  machine,  that  car- 
ries t*ie  beans  on  a  belt,  where  they 
are  sorted  into  three  grades. 

Grade  one  goes  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  largel.v  as  a  food  product, 
also  as  reselected  seed. 

Grade  two  in;  used  for  seed  for  futur*"  ' 


crops,  also  as  seed  for  cover  crops,  for 
which  puri  ose  the  hoi"se  bean  is  rapid- 
ly gaining  favor,  while  grade  three  is 
used  for  feed  purposes.  This  new  en- 
terprise means  employment  for  not  a 
few  town  pe  iple,  and  carried  a  payroll 
of  at  least  IfjIiOO  for  the  past  season, 
t  The  company  had  in  about  400  acres 
last  year  in  the  But.ino  and  Bean  Hol- 
low Canyons.  They  have  much  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  way  of  insect  pests, 
and  have  tried  out  various  sprays  and 
dusts  in  their  endeavor  to  combat  the 
weevil  that  causes  the  greatest  loss. 
The  aphis  at  times  is  very  destructive. 

Ex|)erimenls  have  shown  that  late 
planting  brings  a  clean  crop,  but  a  light 
yield,  while  early  sown  seed  brings  a 
heavy  yield  with  the  weevil. 

In  past  limes  ;he  beans  were  threshed 
out  by  means  of  tramping  with  horses, 
entailing  a  tedious  job  and  none  too 
clean  beans,  while  at  the  present  time, 
a  businesslike  threshing  machine — - 
tractor  propelled — runs  them  through 
In  record  time,  icsurini;  cleaner  beans 
with    niiicli    l-s^>    h.l..*'  -l!i  :i:Tn  A  K. 


Kill  Codling  Moth 

Hav**  two  a[>pl.>  trfp«  in   niy  yar^l 
lipar    fini*    iy>i>lM<4.    l,m    llie    worni-  ■' 
Ihein,  vauHini:   (tiem   lo  ilriip  <iff 
I    l(»"»*p   th»*   fruil    free   from  worn 
Tl  TTl.B.   tAtm  Angeles  Counly. 

YOUR  apples  are  no  doub^ 
with   the  common   pest   I.  i 
the    codling    moth,    which  all 
commercial  apple  growers  are  ford- 
spra.v  for  each  season. 

For  complete  control,  more  ' 
api)lication  of  the  sjiiay  Is  nc< . 
number   depending   on    the  a 
of  the   pest   in   the  orchard, 
where  one  or  two  trees  are  ii< 
the  home  orchard,  two  applicai  i  ii - 
bring  satisfactory  results. 

The  material   to  use   is  ar.»en»l 
lead,  which   may  be  purchnsd  ' 
in  dry  or  paste  form.     The  • 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  ami 
I>ounds   to   fifty  gallons  of  w 
the  latter,  three  pounds  to  fift' 
The  first  application  slioul.l 
when   the  blossoms  are  r 
off  and   befiire  the  littif 
the  end  of  the  aiiple  clos. 
application  should  he  made  in 
later.   If   »>olh  sprayings  are 
most  of  your  apples  w  1*1  he  I 
infestation. — GEORGE    I".  WKLDUfi 
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Former  Aviator  Takes  Successful  Farming  "Flyer" 


iIVE  yean  ago,  having  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Aviation  Corps,  Wal- 
ter B.  Havel(orst  arrived  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  secured 
a  Job  as  a  zanjero,  peeled  off 
his  coat  and  everything  else  the 
law  would  allow  (for  it  was 
in  the  good  old  summer  time) 
and  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

It  wasn't  long  until  the  former  avia- 
tor decided  to  take  a  "flyer"  In  agri- 
culture himself,  and  soon  he  was  in 
possession  of  80  acres  near  Meloland, 
east  of  El  Ce&tro.  Good  health,  am- 
bition and  nerve  made  up  for  slender 
capital.  Thus,  with  what  money  he 
could  get  together  and  such  backing 
as  he  could  secure,  Havekorst  vol- 
planed into  a  new  world. 
Neither  his  education  in  law  nor  his 


Lands  on  Imperial  Valley 
on  W ay  to  Becoming 

ot  the  good  demand  for  breeding  stock 
and  because  he  believes  they  are  well 
adapted  to  the  Valley  climate.  He  sells 
milk  to  a  local  co-operative  creamery, 
his  cream  checks  frequently  amounting 
to  $100  a  week. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  testers  in 
the  Valley,  the  young  banker-fa'rmer 
has  made  excellent  records.  During  one 
month  in  1920  12  head  of  Havekorst's 
cows  made  the  highest  individual  aver- 
age in  the  Western  States  for  herds  un- 
der 20  head.  During  this  same  year  the 
general  average  was  53  pounds  for  this 
even  dozen  of  milk  cows.  During  1923 
the  average  for  30  cows  was  35  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

The  owner  attributes 
these  results  to  the  use 
of  good  sires  from 
high-producing  blood- 
lines, together  with 
care  in  selecting  origi- 
nal breeding  stock. 
His  present  herd  sire. 
Reuben  Langdon  of 
Hollow  Hill,  son  of 
Rebecca  of  Sunny 
View,  was  bought  at 


W.  B. 
Havekorst 
as  he  appeared 
when  an 
officer  in  the 
Aviation  Corps. 
Below,  five 
years  later, 
holding  herd 
sire  on  his 
Imperial  Valley 
ranch. 


experience  in  the  service  availed  him 
I  in  this  undertaking,  and  for  more 
thr«e  years'  he  had  to  call  on  all 
reserve  of  endurance  and  determl- 
tion  in  order  to  keep  his  agricultural 

from  going  up  in  the  air. 
Now.  however,  young  Havekorst  Is 
only  rated  as  a  successful  farmer, 
also  as  a  good  breeder  and  judge 
Guernsey  cattle  Incidentally  he  is 
■istant  manager  of  a  local  bank,  but 
tea  his  home  upon  the  ranch  and 
uperintends  its  activities.  His  par- 
recentiy  took  up  their  residence 
th  him,  which  made  this  arrangement 
ftsible. 

But  returning  to  the  cattle  enter- 
,  Havekorst  started  with  two  pure- 
cows  costing  $175  each.  Within 
years  his  stock  inventoried  more 
\n  >10,000. 

present  he  has  on  hand  125  head, 
luding  some  young  stock  he  is  rais- 
in partnership  with  a  Las  Angeles 
unty  dairyman,  and  has  a  milking 
Ing"  of  about  25  cows. 
Havekorst's    largest    sale    of  stock 
made  recently  to  another  big  L,o8 
ilea  dairy  company — X5  head  of  helf- 
and  young  cows,  which  brought  an 
verage  price  of  1175. 

believe  it  possible  to  maintain  50 
on  my  80-aore  place,"  asserts  this 
ualasUc   Imperial   Valley  booster, 
fact,  I  have  been  able  to  sell  some 
buying  cheaper  roughage  for  the 
~es  and  dry  stock.  However,  this  is 
a  temporary  expedient,  as  I  should 
afer  to  feed  all  alfalfa  raised  on  the 
nch." 

lAvpkorxt   chnsp  Guemaeys  because 


a  purebred  sale  sponsored  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  This  is  the  third  bull  Havekorst 
has  owned,  his  first  being  from  the 
Brant  herd  and  his  second,  a  Lang- 
water  animal. 

AIDS  DAIRY  DAY 

Recently  he  sold  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
for  1175  a  young  bull  of  his  own  raising, 
valued  at  $360  or  more,  which  was  raf- 
fled during  the  Dairy  Day  celebration. 
More  than  $1000,  or  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  Dairy  Day,  was  realized  from 
sale  of  tickets  at  $1  each,  and  excite- 
ment was  at  fever  pitch  when  the  time 
for  the  drawing  arrived.  This  "stunt" 
did  much  to  win  the  interest  and  at- 
tendance of  dairy  people  at  El  Cen- 
tre's big  event. 

In  other  ways,  also,  Havekorst  is 
contributing  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  industry  and  helping  to  improve 
production  and  breeding  methods  in  the 
Valley. 

"We  hope  to  see  many  more  herds  of 
purebreds  here."  he  asserts.  "But  it 
seems  a  mistake  for  farmers  to  jump 
into  the  breeding  game  too  suddenly. 
By  selling  off  or  trading  a  few  animals 
at  a  time  it  is  possible  soon  to  replace 
a  grade  herd  with  registered  stuff. 

"But  the  breeding  business  is  injured 
rather  than  helped  when  an  inexperi- 
enced man  without  much  capital  makes 
too  heavy  an  investment  in  registered 
stock.  My  own  experience  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  build  up  a  herd  from  a 
small  start,  especially  here  where  young 
stock  may  be  raised  so  easily." 

Recently  Havekorst  had  his  herd 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  his  125  animals 
showing  no  reaction.    Since  then,  sev- 


Dairy  Ranch — Now  W ell 
Agricultural  "Ace" 

eral  neighbors  have  had  their  cows 
similarly  tested. 

Havekorst  believes  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  not  pasture  alfalfa  as  much  as 
is  done  in  the  Valley.  He  soils  some 
of  his  green  feed,  but  is  planning  to 
have  a  silo  and  raise  honey  sorghum 
to  fill  it.  As  yet,  however,  his  building 
program  is  in  the  embryo  stage.  Wisely, 
he  has  concentrated  so  far  upon  build- 
ing up  the  herd,  which  as  he  points  out, 
brings  in  the  cash  that  later  will  make 
it  possible  to  erect  modern  buildings 
and  add  desired  equipment. 

"We're  sort  of  feeling  our  way,"  is 
how  young  Havekorst  puts  it.  But  the 
observer  cannot  help  noting  that  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in  so 
short  a  time. 

In  addition  to  the  dairy  enterprise. 


this  ambitious  farmer  plans  to  develop 
a  grapefruit  orchard  as  a  sideline.  All 
the  manure  from  the  dairy  plant  is  be- 
ing applied  to  a  selected  10  acres,  half 
of  which  is  being  planted  to  trees  thlK 
year.  Eventually  the  orchard  may  !>♦' 
extended  to  include  20  or  30  acres. 

"Yes,  at  last  I'm  beginning  to  se«' 
light,"  smiles  the  subject  of  this  stor>'. 
"But.  of  course,  I  have  a  long  way  to 
go  yet.  I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  overcome  all  my 
difficulties  and  reached  my  goal  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  I  have  demonstrated 
to  my  own  satisfaction  that  if  a  fellow 
is  willing  to  get  down  to  mule  'skin- 
ning', dust,  heat,  hard  work  and  perspi- 
ration for  a  while  he  can  beat  this  farm- 
ing game  even  without  a  great  deal  of 
capital.  There's  a  lot  more  work  and 
worry  ahead,  but — the  first  five  years 
are  the  hardest." 


Radio  Brings  Outside  World  to  Farm 


THE  illustrations  at  lower  right  of 
page  are  from  photographs  taken 
at  the  Imperial  Valley  ranch  of 
J.  R.  Worley,  who  confesses  he  suc- 
cumbed early  to  the  deadly  bite  of  the 
radio  "bug." 

Worley  has  a  set  capable  of  "bringing 
in"  such  distant,  stations  as  Vancouver 
(B.  C),  Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
many  Eastern  points — even  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

"The  only  bad  feature  of  this  radio 
craze."  comments  the  Brawley  farmer, 
"is  that  it  interferes  with  the  ranch 
work.  'The  temptation  is  great  to  'listen 
in'  when  we  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing else.  But  we  had  rather  give  up 
almost  anything  we  have  than  dis- 
pense with  the  wireless! 

"After  all,  it  is  on  the  farms  that  the 
radio  Is  most  useful.  The  city  resi- 
dent has  all  kinds  of  entertainment  at 
his  elbow,  but  until  the  advent  of  the 
radio  we  in  the  country  had  to  make 
most  of  our  own  entertairtment."  - 

GETS  HEAVY  YIELDS 

Worley  has  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  vineyards  in  Imperial  County, 
including  56  acres  of  malagas.  Of  this 
area,  about  seven  acres  consists  of  vines 
15  years  old,  which  he  asserts  never 
yield  less  than  four  tons  and  have  made 
five  tons. 

Like  many  other  growers  of  early 
table  grapes  in  th^  Imperial,  Worley 
met  discouragement  at  first  through 
failure  of  his  product  to  "stand  up" 
under  shipment.  While  a  number  of 
growers  removed  their  vines,  however, 
he  decided  to  experiment,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  found  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

"The  fault  appeared  to  be  in  our 
methods  of  irrigation,"  he  points  out. 
"Many  of  our  growers  haVe  been  ap- 
plying too  much  water;  that  is.  Irrigat- 
ing too  often.  I  give  plenty  of  water 
at  each  irrigation,  but  probably  use 
one-third  the  amount  applied  by  some 
growers  in  the  course  of  a  season." 

Worley  shows  that  frequent,  light 
irrigation  tends  to  encourage  the  growA 
of  feeder  roots  close  to  the  surface,  a 
fault  which  weakens  the  vines  and  de- 


This  is  the 
attractive 
Imperial 
Valley 
farm  home 
of 

J.  R.  Wor- 

ley,  who 
has  caught 
the  radio 
fever  and 
doesn't 
want  to 
be  "cured." 


tracts  from  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
grapes. 

This  grower  prunes  severely  in  order 
to  encourage  large  size  in  the  fruit,  an 
essential  attribute  for  the  early  table 
market. 

SOLVING  MARKET  PROBLEM 

The  selling  question  has  been  a  vex- 
ing one,  but  the  Farm  Bureau  is  now 
working  out  a  marketing  project  which 
it  is  hoped  will  tend  to  stabilize  prices. 
Worley  estimates  the  average  returns 
secured  by  Valley  growers  at  from  $300 
to  $400  an  acre. 

Grapes  have  been  picked  on  this 
ranch  as  early  as  June  28.  but  the 
usual  harvest  period  is  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  of  July. 

A  mile  of  cement  ditch,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  46 V4  cents  a  foot,  and  fitted 
with  metal  outlets,  simplifies  irriga- 
tion of  the  vineyards.  A  tracklaying 
tractor  is  used  for  vineyard  tillage  and 
other  farm  work. 

Worley  also  has  a  fine  young  grape- 
fruit orchard. 


Rainfall  Predictions 

IN  this  age  of  marvelous  scientific 
achievement  we  are  not  surprised 
when  we  learn  that  at  last  a  basis  for 
accurate  predictions  of  seasonal  rain- 
fall has  been  discovered. 

This  very  important  information 
comes  from  a  scientific  institute  at  La 
Jolla,  California.  According  to  re- 
ports, scientists  working  in  this  in- 
stitution have  found  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  summer 
temperature  of  the  ocean  water  near 
shore,  and  the  rainfall  of  the  nearby 
land.  For  seven  years  it  has  been 
possible  closely  to  estimate  the  rain- 
fall of  Southern  California. 

This  winter  the  prediction  was  made 
that  the  fall  would  be  somewhat  light, 
or  from  20  to  .'JO  per  cent  less  than  nor- 
mal. This  news,  following  the  dry 
period  of  last  winter,  will  not  be  relish- 
ed by  the  fruit  growers.  Yet  it  Is 
worthwhile  information,  since  it  should 
encourage  moisture  conservation  meth- 
ods and  heavy  irrigation. — GEO.  P. 
WELDON. 


A  mile  of 
cement 
ditch 
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outlets 
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irrigation. 

The 
trough  is 
10  inches 
deep  by  SO 
inches 
wide. 


Hawaiian  Pineapple  Plants  Protected  by  Paper 


(TTLE  by  little,  information 
has  come  from  across  the  Pa- 
cific of  the  astounding  suc- 
cess of  the  mulching  system 
of  planting  which  has  revo- 
lutionized pineapple  growing 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
L.and  that  never  before  was 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  this  popu- 
lar fruit  now  is  made  available  for 
production.  Sweeter,  larger,  cleaner 
fruit  is  the  result  reported  by  experts 
who  have  introduced  this  scientific 
method  of  growing  In  Hawaii.  In- 
creases in  yield  of  from  20  to  35  per 
cent  are  shown  In  the  annual  review 
of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Md. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  this 
new  ngricultural  development,  few  peo- 


Remnrkable  Results  Attend  Adoption  of  New  Mulching 
Method — Interesting  California  Experiments 


By  JAMES  HAMILTON  COKE 


pie  are  acquainted  with  the  details, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  mulch- 
ing system  ciime  about.  The  story, 
similar  to  the  account  of  most  dis- 
coveries, is  something  of  a  romance, 
and  the  fact  that  this  first  came  about 
in  the  interior  sections  of  Hawaii  adds 
a  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  atmosphere 
to  the  story. 

It  seems  that  several  years  ago,  a 
well-known  planter,  Charles  F.  Eckart, 
was  troubled  a  great  deal  with  the 
growth  of  weeds  in  the  sugar  cane 
fields.    He  realized  that  the  weeds  not 


only  prevented  the  growtTv  of  the  cane, 
but  also  absorbed  u  large  amount  of 
the  nutriment  from  the  soil. 

Ifecoming  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  miide  .'in  experiment  with  a  sort  of 
paper  made  from  the  cane  (fher  (which 
is  left  after  the  Juice  haa  been  ex- 
tracted), called  Bagasse. 

The  resulting  paper  was  a  soft,  plia- 
ble sheet,  which  was  easily  penetrated 
by  the  short,  sharp  cane  shoots,  while 
iit  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the 
weeds  was  prevented.  Kncouraged  by 
the  success  of  this  first  venture. 
Eckart  watched  the  growth  of  the 
cane  closely,  and  subsequent  analyses 
showed  a  tremendous  increaiie  in  the 
sugar  content. 

Feeling  that  he  had  made  real  prog- 
ress with  his  problem,  he  turned  to 
either  Hawaiian  crops  and  carried  on 
another  series  of  successful  experi- 
ments. Pineapples  then  presented  a 
good  field  to  Mr.  Kckart.  and  as  the 
cycle  of  this  plant  is  about  five  years, 
he  realized  that  his  Bagasse  paper  was 
not  tough  enough  to  last  so  long  a 
period,  and  cast  about  for  a  material 
that  would  come  up  to  his  require- 
ments. 

A  number  of  tests  then  were  con- 
ducted with  roofing  papers,  and  the 
aid  of  the  research  department  of 
The  Parafflne  Companies,  Inc.,  at  San 
Francisco  Was  enlisted.  After  an  ex- 
haustive aeries  of  experiments  and 
tests  which  lasted  the  better  part  of 
two  years,  a  material  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  Parafflne  Companies, 
Inc.,  which  actually  raised  the  tem- 
]>«rature  of  the  soil  from  two  to  six 
degrees. 


Some  500  acres  of  pineapples  were 
tested  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.. 
I  Ad.,  and  the  results  were:  Produc- 
tion per  acre  was  increased  from  five 
to  eight  tons,  sugar  content  was  raised 
23  per  cent  and  the  harvesting  was 
two  months  earlier  than  in  untreated 
sections. 

With   such   gratifying   results,  tests 
were  started  at  the  beginning  of  1923 
with    other    crops    in    California,  and 
almost  without  exception  the  i^ht  nomt- 
nal    rrsults   obtained    in  Ha\> 
duplicated    here.     Orchards.  \ 
l>erry    patches.  flowtrs 
drilled    crops    h  aubjectol 
the    mulching     -    -  .  ,,t,    and    In  hoiiic 
plac«>s    ]>roductiun    w.-is    increased  100 
per  cent! 

Of  interest  to   farmers  and  growprfl 
is  the  co.ei  of  this  system.    In  Ha 
60  per  cent  was  paid  for  by  the  b.i 
of    lalrar    in    cultivating   and  wei<: 
Then,  in  sections  where  it  is  nec^s 
to   Irrig-ate.    a   large    saving   of    \v  > 
Is  effected  by  the  ability  of  the  paptr 
to    reduce    evaporation.     This  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  actual  coxt  of  this 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  production  per 
acre  is  materially  increased,  the  crop 
is  much  cleaner,  Insect  and  worm  loss 
is  decreased,  and,  above  all,  earlier 
rii>ening  menns-  a  larger  return.  The 
growth  of  morning  glory,  Johnson 
gra.ss  and  Ftermuda  grass,  troublesome 
California  weeds,  is  checked  and  will 
possibly  he  eliminated,  and  the  dam- 
n^ing  red  spider  Is  controlled  in  the 
strawberry  growing  Sections,  accord- 
ing to  reports  of  experimenters. 

The  University  of  California  and 
prominent  agricultural  men  of  Callfor 
nia  now  are  conducting  further  experl 
ments.  and  by  the,  fall  of  1923  these  ex 
p«rlments  will  have  been  completed 
New  uses  are  being  found  for  this  dul 
black   paper  everj'  day. 


First  paper  is  laid  and  edges  covered.    Then  pine- 
apple shoots  are  set  through  the  paper. 


This  remartcable  view  was  taken  from  the  historic 
Pali,  showing  pineapple  fields  with  paper  laid  in 
rows  ready  for  planting. 


No,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  pineapples.    It  shows 
a  big  "combine"  harvesting  barley  in  the  rich  Delta  dis- 
trict of  the  San  Joaquin.  A  75  horsepower  track-layer 
furnishes  the  power. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


Cutting  sorghum  with  a  com  binder.  With  this  ma- 
chine 5  to  7  acres  a  day  can  be  cut  and  bound  in  bundles. 
This  machine  is  said  to  do  five  times  the  work  of  a  man 
with  a  corn  knife.  (Courtesy  International  Harvester  Co.) 


n 


The  above  photograph  shows  unique  arrai.ntment  of 
laying  houses  on  a  hillside  farm  near  Petaluma.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  furnishes  free  plans 
of  poultry  buildings  adapted  to  different  locations. 


I 


Personal  Service  Built  This  Successful  Plant 


EAL  service  la  being  rendered 
more  than  2000  poultrymen 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  E. 
R.  Wells,  owner  of  Hen- 
acres,  one  of  the  greatest 
poultry  farms  In  the  "In- 
land Empire"  of  Washington. 

A  modern  printing  plant 
has  been  added  to  the  poul- 
try equipment  of  Henacres  In  order 
that  the  big  mailing  list  can  be  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  Information  on 
feeding,   housing  and  management. 

As  his  business  is  divided  Into  com- 
mercial egg  farm,  breeding  farm, 
h.atchery  and  orchard.  Wells  Is  In  a 
position  to  follow  the  poultry  Industry 
from  many  angles  and  to  give  advice 
.•I long  all  lines  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  the  findings  of  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  prlntery  turns  out 
circulars,  price  lists  and  other  adver- 
tising matter,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
work  Is  the  preparation  of  hints  to 
|)Oultiymen,  sent  out  about  every 
month.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  believe 
his  contract  Is  fulfilled  when  he  de- 
livers the  day-old  chicks,  but  follows 
up  the  sales  with  instructions  in  feed- 
ing,  management  and  housing. 

Many  poultrymen  have  asked  if  the 
printing  plant  and  the  personal  service 
idea  pay  Henacres  for  the  trouble.  To 
quote  Mr.  Wells:  "We  have  not  made, 
nor  do  we  expect  ever  to  make,  a  for- 
tune from  our  hens,  but  we  have  en- 
Joyed  our  work  and  made  many  true 
friends  and  are  earning  a  good  living. 
We  expect  to  continue  to  do  so  and 
to  raise  and  educate  our  two  boys. 
What  more  can  one  ask?" 

A  MODEST  BEGINNING 

Rut,  regardless  of  the  enjoyment 
they  have  secured  from  the  farm. 
the.se  poultry  raisers  have  made 
money.  In  1915. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells 
moved  to  Prosser  (Wash.),  and  pur- 
chased an  11 -acre  apple  orchard  for 
{5500,  paying  $500  down.  This  left 
them  with  only  $200,  In  addition  to 
the  100  hens  and  seven  male  birds 
that  they  had  brought  from  Pasco, 
their  former  home.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  a  poultry  house  on  the  eleven 
acres,  so  It  was  necessary  to  construct 
one  out  of  old  material,  which  was 
done  at  a  coat  of  $15  above  labor. 

This  plant  has  been  expanded  to 
the  point  where  it  now  brings  Wells 
from  $5000  to  $7000  a  year  net  profit. 
The  apple  orchard  has  yielded  as  high 
as  $11,000  worth  of  fruit  In  a  single 
season.  When  it  is  considered  that 
Wells  does  a  yearly  business  of  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  it  can  be  realized 
just  how  his  $700  Investment  has 
Krown  in  nine  years! 

Expansion  of  the  business  has  cut 
down  the  net  profit.  To  begin  with, 
his  original  flock  was  not  worth  more 
than  JS500;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  secured  that  price  for  It.  Now 
one  of  his  breeding  pens  Is  valued  at 
$fi000,  and  according  to  present  prices 
I  doubt  It  he  could  duplicate  the  stock 
for  any  less. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Hen- 
ncros  Is  the  only  large  poultry  breed- 
lux  plant  In  the  world  that  keeps  all 
nf  its  hlghe.st  grade  stock  for  the  pro- 
iluctlon  of  baby  chicks.  It  Is  upon  this 
ido.n  that  Wells  has  built  up  one  of 
itie  best-paying  baby  chick  businesses 
in  the  Northwest.  His  best  pen  Is 
u.sod  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
iluclng  male  birds  for  their  general 
breeding  flocks,  or  those  flocks  devot- 
ed to  the  baby  chick  business. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  LIGHTING 

During  the  past  seven  years  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  at  the 
Henacres  farm  to  determine  the  value 
of  electricity  for  lighting  with  l>oth 
breeding  and  commercial  flocks,  Mr. 
Wells  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  use  of  light  to  provide  a  twelve- 
hour  day  works  for  the  betterment  of 
the  birds,  keeping  them  In  better  phys- 
cal  shape  .ind  resulting  in  more  fer- 
tile eggs  and  better  hatching  ability. 

During  this  period  part  of  the  stock 
was  kept  under  the  lighting  schedule, 
while  some  were  left  under  natural 
conditions.  After  comparing  results. 
Wells  decided  In  favor  of  the  use  of 
electricity  to  produce  a  twelve-hour 
day. 

The  morning  feed  of  the  Henacres" 
layers  consists  of  sprouted  oats  (about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long).  This  is 
followed  by  a  noon  feed  of  moist  mash, 
consisting  of  100  pounds  of  bran,  100 
of  ground  corn,  100  of  ground  oats, 
50  pounds  of  beef  scrap,  50  of  fish 
meal,  2  pounds  of  salt  and  10  poundH 
of  charcoal.  The  same  formula  Is  used 
for  the  dry  mash,  which  Is  kept  be- 
fore the  hens  the  entire  time.  Dur- 
ing the  molting  period  20  pounds  of 
old  ))roces8  x>il  meal  is  added  to  the 
mash. 

Late  In  the  afternoon  wheat  Is  scat- 
tered In  deep  straw  litter.  In  the  win- 
ter half  corn  is  added  to  the  wheat. 
Whenever  possible  sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk is  kept  before  the  hens,  in 
which  case  the  meat  scraps  and  fish 
meal  are  reduced  one-half.  Milk  also 
iM  .  used  to  molRten  the  wet  mash.  In 


Lack  of  Capital  Did  Not  Prevent  Owner  of 
"Henacres"  From  Achieving  His  Goal 


By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


addition,  grit,  shell  and  charcoal  are 
kept  before  the  hens  in  hoppers. 

Wells  starts  his  baby  chicks  on  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  when  possible,  forc- 
ing each  chick   to  take  a  drink.  As 


soon  as  the  youngsters  gather  around 
the  heat  he  scatters  chick  feed  and 
grit  in  the  litter.  This  is  followed  by 
the  third  feed  two  hours  later,  which 
consists  of  rolled  oat.s.    The  grain  anc*. 


The  owner  of  "Henacres"  believes  in  advertising.  Even  his 
car  carries  the  ranch  name  on  the  tire  cover.  The  comforts 
that  financial  independence  have  brought  him  and  his  family 
are  regarded  by  this  poultryman  not  as  a  prodiict  of  "good 
luck,"  but  rather  of  study  and  perseverance. 


Left  —  Containers 
usiid  for  shipping. 
Below  —  Laying 
house,  which  is 
equipped  with 
electric  lights  to 
lengthen  working 
day. 


rolled  oats  then  are  alternated  every 
two   hours,   with   grain   for   the  final 

feed  at  night. 

Beginning  with  the  third  day,  he 
adds  chick  mash  or  bran  us  noon 
feed,  leaving  before  the  chicks  for  one 
hour.  He  gives  also  chick  grit,  char- 
coal and  bone  meal.  Beginning  with 
the  fourth  day.  Wells  keeps  the  mash 
before  them  all  the  time. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  adds  one  part 
8ifte<l  beef  scraps  to  ten  parts  of  bran, 
and  begins  to  let  the  chicks  outside. 
Beginning  with  the  tenth  day,  he 
feeds  choppe<l  greens  and  the  follow- 
ing day  cuts  down  the  rolled  oats  to 
twice  a  day. 

The  regular  program  of  three  feeds 
a  day  starts  on  the  eighteenth  day 
with  a  chick  feed  in  the  morning  and 
evening  and  oat  flakes  at  noon.  After 
the  sixth  week  he  begins  to  change  to 
cracked  wheat  and  corn  or  developing 
grain. 

After  the  eighth  week  he  'aeparatea 
the  pullets  and  cockerels  and  puts 
them  on  a  developing  mash  and  grain. 

DOESN'T   CONSIDER  LUCK 

Neighljors   who   desire   to  keep  the 
.<)od  graces  of   Wells  long  ago  have 
famed  .never   to  question  him  as  to 
lis  luck.    He  Is  a  strong  believer  that 
here  is  no  such  thing  aa  luck.  Fall- 
jres,  diseases  and  poor  production  are 
not  luck,  according  to  Wells,  but  are 
brought   about   by   lack  of  knowledge 
or    failure    to    study    and  understand 
local  conditions. 

He  believes  that  poultv  ' 
ter  in  proportion  to  the  < 
than  any  other  farm  llve.-^i  ,  .  '  i  n 
account  of  this  he  believes  in  giving 
his  poultry  all  the  care  possible  In 
order  to  make  them  pay  as  much  as 
possible.  Profits  are  not  so  much  the 
result  of  local  conditions,  according  to 
Wells,  as  the  care  and  attention  given 
the  flock. 

At  the  1922-1923  Western  Washing- 
ton Egg-I^aylng  Contest  the  Henacres 
pen  won  first  for  the  months  of  Au- 
gust, Septeml>er  and  October  and  fin- 
ished the  year  with  a  production  of 
224  eggs  per  hen. 

After  all,  a  man  Who  will  carry  hte 
eggs  to  market  and  return  with  his 
poultry  feed  on  his  Ijack,  as  Wells  did 
when  he  was  starting  in,  should  suc- 
ceed as  the  owner  of  Henacres  haa. 
During  his  first  few  months  of  opera- 
tion to  serve  as  truck,  horse  and  entire 
farm  organization,  was  the  program  he 
laid  out  for  himself.  A  man  who  will 
and  does  succeed  under  these  condi- 
tions is  worthy  of  the  success  and  bis 
wife,  who  struggled  with  him,  la  also 
entitled  to  the  reward. 


Above — Showing  how  hatch- 
ing eggs  are  marked.  Left — 
Illustrating  one  advantage 
of  country  life  enjoyed  by 
the  Wells  boys. 


Buildings  at  Henacres  are  simple,  yet  sub- 
stantial. Starting  with  an  investment  of  $700 
nine  years  ago,  the  owner  now  does  an  annual 
btisiness  of  from.  $30,000  to  $50,000.  Above 
is  shoivn  one  of  the  brooder  houses. 


Thrive  on  Cull  Figs 

Fresno    Investigalora    Ataert  HenM 
Rclith  Fruit  Diet 

CULLS,  nubbina  and  floaters  of 
figs  which  have  been  considered 
almost  a  waste  product,  form  an 
ideal  food  for  chickens  which 
greatly  stimulates  egg  production,  ac- 
cording to  a  discovery,  m:ide  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  announced  re- 
cently by  J.  C.  Forkner  of  Fresno 

The  discovery,  which  Is  lused  on 
many  practical  tests  made  by  John  F. 
Forney  of  Kfngsburg,  well  known 
poultryman,  is  expected  to  prove  valu- 
able to  all  fig  growers  as  well  as  all 
chicken  raUers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Analyses  made  by  the  Twining  Lab- 
oratory,   which    has   had  conslderabU 
experience  in  analyzini-  ii  .nlirv  ffvis 
corroborate  Mr.  Fom 
perlence  from  a  bcU 

Because  the  new  ui-i-  ui   Iik  lull.-.  is 
of  Interest  to  all  fig  growers  and  may 
have  an  ImportnnI  l>e.ninR  on  the  fig 
market,  Forkner  >  ■ 
suits  of  his  ln\ 

tention  of  the  i  '  :  !■  n  I'l'i 
Fig  Growers,  who  assured  their  hearty 
co-operation  In  further  experiments. 

AIDING  DIVERSIFICATION 

F  o  r  k  n  e  r>      inveatlgotlonB  w 
prompted  in  conformity  with  the  \  . 
ley  campaign  for  greater  diverslfi 
tion  of  t«rm  products  nni    ii't.  i 
Fresno  County  Chaml)er 
had  published  a  report  ^ 
although    Fresno   County    i6  "' 
place  In  which  to  raise  voultry,  Fr>  - 
is  importing  3000  cases  of  egg'' 
month  at  an  annual  cost  of  f 
and  is  exporting  15  carloads  i> 
en  feed  each  month.     Added   nniH  iiis 
to   chicken   raising.   It   is  hoped,  will 
come  with  a  general   use  of  the  fig 
poultry  feed. 

"The  fig  is  the  only  fruit,"  Forney 
declared,  "which  chlck»-ns  like  and 
which  directly  '  .    i  i 

tion.  I  havi 
frapea,  raisins, 
other' fruits,  as 
of  the  others  1^ 
tion.  I  do  I  '  ' 
..ess  there  i 
injurious. 

acid.         (Cuiiliiiiii  ii   (III  I'liij, 
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Is  Farmer  Justified  in  Limiting  Production? 

**F^j,  Noy Say  Interested  Readers  in  Discussion  of  Recent  Article  by  Ray  C. 

Gruhlke  Recommending  Arbitrary  Curtailment 


"It  Is  Un-American' 

E.  R.  WILLIAMS 

\i(t    President,    California  Canning 
I'each  Growers,  San  Francisco 


INCKKASED  production,  sometimes 
called  "overproduction,"  has  dis- 
tuilied  the  minds  of  the  world  for  a 
Kood  many  ages.  Tt  find  a  cure  we 
Bliiiuld    fry    to   ascertain   the  causes. 

From  1917  to  ISl'l  the  farmers  pros- 
pered, with  the  result  that  there  whs 
a  decided  bacl<-to-the-Iand  movement. 
Men  pUnted  orchards  and  vineyards 
and  engaged  in  otUir  Ifnes  of  farmrfig 
Ijecause  of  the  lure   of   the  profits. 

We  now  are  pa.ssing  through  a  pe- 
riod of  adjustment,  or.  in  othei'  words, 
a  period  of  elimination.  If  there  are 
)  too  many  people  engjiged  in  any  one 
Industry,  the  weal<L>r  ones  will  have  to 
give  way  to  the  stronger. 

It  is  un-American  to  destroy  crops  or 
to  recommend  the  cutting  down  of  pro- 
duction to  raise  prices.  The  food  be- 
longs to  the  world  and  we  who  are 
farmers  are  obligated  to  do  our  best 
with  the  land  given  to  our  care. 

]f  crops  were  cut  to  the  point  that 
rrswiling  prices  cau.sed  the  farmers  to 
wax  rich,  more  would  engage  in  farm- 
ing and  we  would  find  our.selves  back 
to  the  starting  point  again.  Therefore, 
cutting  crops  is  not  the  answer.  There 
Ih  only  one  way  to  be  a  profitable 
farmer  and  that  is  to  be  able  to  ^ai.se 
a  little  1-uger  crop  at  a  little  less  ex- 
pense to  lil<e  investrrtent  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  does. 

There  Is  just  one  more  point  that 
Rhduld  not  be  overlooked.  T.#t  us  not 
eliminate  the  joy  of  "striving"  in  our 
desire  to  dispose  of  all  the  obstacles  on 
our  pathwa.v  to  complete  liapiiiness. 
_^The  struggle  to  bp  a  success  is  the 
preat  joy  after  all,  and  one  is  not  a 
Buccess  until  he  gets  Joy  out  of  the 
Blruggle. 


"It's  Logical  Plan" 

JOHN  S.  COREY 

Orast  Valley,  Calif. 

IHAVK  just  read  with  great  interest 
the  article, by  Mr.  Ray  C.  Gruhlke;, 
and  feel  that  I  must  give  my  comment. 
It  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  logic- 
al, reasonable  an;]  common-sense  sug- 
Bestion   of  any   that   has  been  offered 


by  any  of  the  wouid-be  advisers  of 
the  farmer. 

We  have  all  been  reading  the  sug- 
gstions  from  our  -most  prominent  poli- 
ticians, from  the  President  to  Cabinet 
Members,  Congressmen,  Senators,  and 
others  of  lessi/r  caliber,  on  how  to  bet- 
ter the  farmers'  conditions.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
appropriate  vast,  sums  of  money  .so 
that  the  farmer  may  find  it  easier  to 
get  a  moitgage  on  his  farm  that  will 
be  the  pride  of  his  grandchildren  to 
pay  off,  but  still  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  is  get- 
ting  no  better   

ver^  fast.  As 
Mr.  Gr  u  h  1  k  e 
stat'^s.  we  are 
m  a  i  n  t  a  Ining 
an  e  .\  p  e  n.sive 
Ag  r  ic  u  1  tural 
College  to  as- 
sist in  getting 
the  back  -  to  - 
the  -  farm  idea 
well  e  s  t  a  b- 
lished.  -so  that 
a  lot  of  worn- 
out  city  jpeople 
will  get  the 
notion  to  get  a 
farm  where  for 
the  first  three 
or  four  years 
they  may  raise 
a  lot  of  infe- 
rior crop  s 
which  they 
dump  on  the 
market  at  any 
price  they  are 
lucky  enough 
to  g  e  t  ,  a  n  d 
"bust"  the 
price  of  good- 
qualily  crops 
that  cost  more 
money  to 
raise. 


1  very  cer- 
tainly  agree 
with  the  Sola- 
no farmer 
wh<n    he  asks 

why  he  should  worry  as  to  what 
the  food  costs  the  consumer.  For  ever.v 
I)roducer  there  ;ire  many  consumer.-,, 
and  when  the  consumer  gets  badly 
enough  hurt  by  the  middle-man,  high 
freights,  foreign  competition,  and  the 
many  other  pests  that  are  now  bother- 
ing the  producer,  tfiey  with  their  mul- 
titude of  voters  t^nd  taxpayers  will 
ri.se  up  and  adjust  things;  but  as  long 
as  they  can  slough  it  off  on  the  farmer 
things  will  continue  as  they  are! 
A  year  or  two  of  decreased  produc- 


Good  Arguments 
Pro  and  Con 

WHEN  Ray  C,  Gruhlke,  Solano 
County  farmer,  wrote  the  editor 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  suggesting 
a  remedy  for  low  market  prices,  he 
"started  something."  On  this  page,  are 
given  some  of  the  \  iews  expressed  by 
other  subscribrfis.  I  nfortunately  space 
is  not  available  for  all  the  intereuling 
letters  received. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Giuhike  pointed  out 
what  itt  termed  iIk  fallacy  of  encour- 
aging greater  pro.luctlon  when  ap- 
parently we  are  suffering  now  from 
overproduction  of  most  farm  ooin- 
modilies.  He  asseiled  the  ri.ght  of  or- 
ganized farmers  aitiitrarily  to  reduce 
their  crops  as  much  as  50  per  cent  and 
suggested  that  it  Is  "up  to  the  con- 
sumer to  take  care  of  the  middleman." 

He  showed  that  such  conditions  as 
frost  damage  and  dri.ulh  invarial)ly  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  tor  the  commodity 
affected  and  drew  the  conclusf(jn  that 
curtailment  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers would  have  the  same  effect. 
"J^et  our  unfilled  orders  he  the  index 
of  each  year's  actlvit.v,"  was  Gruhlke's 
battle   cry. — 'I  he  Editor. 


tion  will  do  more  toward  adjusting 
things  than  all  tbe  suggestions  that 
emanate  from  the  Cajjital  of  the  United 
States,  the  different  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  would-be  advisers  of  the 
fai  mer. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  I  worked 
in  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Deal  born  streets  in  Chicago;  it 
was  the  Commercial  National  Hank, 
.lust  across  the  street  from  us  a  large 
brick  building  was  being  erected.  The 
bricklayers  on  this  job  were  receiving 
$2.50  per  day,  and  they  were  working 
when    1  came 

    to  work  in  the 

morning,  and 
thev  were 
working  when 
I  left  the  bank 
for  home  at  4 
o'c  1  o  c  k..^  We 
bank  clerks 
W(  re  receiving 
from  $7.S  to 
j       $100  tier  month 
I       at  that  time, 
j  The  brick- 

layers after  a 
few  years  or- 
g  a  n  I  z  e  d,  cut 
down  the  num- 
ber of  brick 
laid  bv  each 
man  by  about 
half,  cut  the 
number  of 
hours  by  sev- 
eral, and  for- 
b  I  d  having 
more  than  one 
"cub"  or  ap- 
prentice to  so 
many  men. 

What  was 
the  re  s  \i  I  t? 
The  bricklayer 
now  gels  just 
about  what  he 
asks  for  pay, 
and  the  bank 
clerk  who  did 
not  organize  is 
still  getting 
from  iia  up, 
with  absolutely  nothing  to  aaiy  as  to 
whether  he  works  ne.xt  day  or  not. 
Today  you  can  go  out  on  the  street  and 
pick  up  any  number  of  office  men  who 
are  looking  for  work,  but  can  you  find 
a  bricklayer  looking  for  a  job? 

It  Is  ."jetting  tiresome_  to  hear  that 
old  saying  about  the  farrner  not  having 
anything  to  .say  about  what  his  crops' 
will  bring  nor  what  his  requirements 
will  cost,  but  if  the  farmer  will  do  as^ 
the  bricklayer,  carpenter,  machinist, 
lintcher.  fngineer,  or  any  other  of  the 


so-called  skilled  la'.ior  trades  arc  doing 
and  have  done,  a  condition  will  arise 
that  will  surprise  the  farmer,  tor  lio 
\  will  be  able  to  state  to  the  buyer  of  his 
produce  the  price  hs  jvill  ,sell  his  crops 
for,  and  will  have  some  voice  in  th« 
price  he  pays  for  the  goods  he  needs. 

For  myself,  will  gay  that  for  the 
past  few  years,  even  though  It  is  in  a 
very  small  way,  I  have  been  practicing 
what  Mr.  Gruhlke  advocates.  I  havo 
disposed  of  over  half  of  the  cows  I 
was  milking,  am  farming  less  than  half 
of  my  acres  that  were  under  cultiva- 
tion and  could  be  J.gain  if  there  were 
any  money  in  it,  and  in  most  ways  am 
only  marking  time  until  some  rear- 
rangement of  conditions  is  made. 

Why  should  I  work  12  or  14  hoursi 
■  per  day  at  hard  labor  to  produce  crops 
to  sell  in  competition  with  my  neigh- 
bor, mal-iing  it  impossible  for  either  of 
us  to  make  a  living  such  as  our  labor 
and   investment   entitles   us  to'/ 

There  is  one  thing  1  would  like  to 
say  about  these  advisers  who  are  try- 
ing to  show  the  farmer  the  right  way 
out  of  the  slough.  They  are  all  doinif 
it  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  most 
■of  those  w'ith  whom  I  am  acquainted 
and  have  conversed  with,  and  those 
whose  articles  have  occupied  space  in 
the  papers,  are  gentlemen  who  have  in 
no  way  the  slighlest  real  connection 
with  the  actual  task  of  digging  a  living 
out  of  the  ground. 

I  really  believe  that  tlw  farmer  who 
conducts  a  prosperous  business  is  the 
hardest  working  and  also  the  most  in- 
telligent busine.ss  mm  there  is  in  thia 
country  today,  and  he  Is  perfectly  able 
to  solve  his  own  difficulty  and  get 
out  of  it,  when  he  l.as  ceased  to  fe -1 
a  responsibility  to  his  city  neighbora 
and  lets  them  do  their  own  worrying; 
when  be  has  done  this  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  better  off. 


"Depends  on  Man" 

M.  ELDRIDGE  CLAY 


WilUt.s,  Calif. 


TO    COLLECT    and    dispose    of  Mr. 
Gruhlke's  box  of  evils  were  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  farmer  problem  off 
'hand.     This  article   will    confine  itself 
to  actual  (•bser\ation  and  to  merely  two 
points.  (Continued  on  Page  Ten) 


Selling  Sonoma  Apples  Co-operatively  Presents  Difficulties 


trict. 


[OI^S  the  selling  of  Sonoma  ap- 
ples co-operatively  involve 
diffi<-ulties'.'" 

"I'll  say  it  does!"  admits  R. 
C.  Merritt,  itvanager  of  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  (Jrowers' 
I'nion,  which  handles  the 
bulk  of  the  crop — perhaps  70 
per  cent — grown  in  that  dis- 
■\Ve  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  Shipping  a  perishable  prvd- 
uct,  most  of  it  in  midsummer,  .3000 
miles  and  selling  it  for  profitable  prices 
in  markets  supplied 
with  an  abundance 
of  local  fruit. 

"The    only  way 
we   are  enabled  to 
obtain  .good  prices 
is  by   offering  the 
trade  the  best  apple 
on    the    market  at 
the  time  we  .sell  the 
l>ulk    of    our  crop. 
()  u  r  Gravensteins 
.ue   universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  among 
th^     finest  apples 
grown  and  nowhere 
else   are   they  pro- 
ced  in  large  quantities.    They  are  on 
r  market  in  August,  when  there  are 
other  good  apples  ripe.    This  gives 
an    advantage   by    which  .  we  have 
ited  largely. 

nsl     summer     our  Gravensteins, 
1   constituted   85   per  cehl  of  our 
're  shipments,  brought  $1.23  for  the 
'   grade,    which   comi)rised    85  per 
of   the    880.000    boxes    of  Graven- 
i  Bold.     This  price,     while  unde- 
ly    too    low,    considering  the  high 
production,   comi>ares  ver.v  fa- 
ir with  the  returns  to  growers  in 
tricts.     In  one  leading  apple 


Sebastopol  Apple  Groivers'  Union  Loosing  Members 
,       During  Present  Period  of  Low  Prices 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


BARNKILL 


section  of  California,  winter  apples 
were  kept  for  months  in  cold  storage 
and  then  taken  out  and  dried,  because 
it  was  found  impossible  to  sell  them 
at  anything  like  a  lair  price. 

"It  is  true,"  continued  Merritt,  that 
■some  of  our  growers  have  blamed  the 
I'nion  for  the  low  prices  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  two  .vears, 
but  that  is  the  common  fate  of  all  co- 
operators.  When  prices  are  good  new 
members  ke,ep  coming  in  .and  all  is 
lovely;  when  price.s  drop,  complaints 
and  criticisms  of  the  management  are 
Indulged  in,  while  some  members  with- 
draw and  sell  their  crop  to  private 
dealers. 

"In  December  it  \vas  proposed  that 
we  have  our  apples  marketed  by  the 
California  F'ruit  Exchange,  instead  of 
shipping  to  commission  firms  and  pri- 
vate brokers.  This  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  lost.  About  10  or  12  per  cent  of 
our  members  wi'hdrew,  however,  and 
50  of  them  at  Forestville  have  formed 
a  marketing  association  of  their  own." 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Un- 
ion is  a  stock  company,  organized  13 
years  ago.  The  present  amount  of 
stock  outstanding  is  about  $200,000. 
On  December  31  it  T>wed  $70,000,  but 
had  $86,000  in  pash  and  bankable  pa- 
per. In  addition,  the  supplies  on  hand 
at  that  time  inventoried  $38,000.  The 
plants  and  equipment  were  valued  at 
$212,000,  of  which  $34,000  was  charged 
off   for   depreciation.     For  contingen- 


cies, a  reserve  of  $15,000  was  .set  .aside 
and  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  made 
for  advertising. 

Cirowers'  ten-year  crop  contracts  may 
be  terminated  February  1  of  any  year, 
remaining  in  effect  If  not  so  termi- 
nated. The  interest  paid  on  capital 
stock  is  determined  by  the  board  of 
dire<-tors.  The  surplus,  or  net  profits, 
is  api)Ortioned  at  tne  close  of  each 
year  to  the  members  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional stock.  This  stock  sometimes 
is  sold,  the  present  value  being  75,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Union. 

E.  O.  Nelson,  who  helped  organize 
the  I^nion  and  has  another  year  to 
serve  as  director,  was  one  of  those  who 
last  winter  canceled  his  crop  contract. 
He  owns  $3000  worth  of  stock  and  each 
year  raises  about  33.000  tioxes  of  aj)- 
ples,  being  one  of  the  largest  growt;rs. 
in  Sonoma  County. 

"Why  did  I  withdraw  from  the  Un- 
ion? Hecau.se  it  has  co.st  me  $30,000  to 
belong  and  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could 
afford  to  stand '.he  expense  any  longer," 
explained  Nelson,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. "Every  year  but  one  the  Union 
has  paid  Its  members  lower  prices  than 
outsiders  received." 

"If  you  thought  the  Union  wasn't 
being  run  right,  why  didn't  you  and 
other  members  change  the  manage- 
ment?" 

"Sounds  simple,"  admitted  Nelson, 
smiling  remini.scently .     "You   see,"  he 


explained,  "our  association  is  not  truly 
co-operative,  having  been  organized  be- 
fore the  present  law  governing  co-op- 
eratives was  passed.  Every  member 
does  not  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
Union.  Stock,  not  the  individual,  does 
the  voting.  This  makes  it  po.ssible  for 
interested  parlies  to  secure  the  proxies 
of  stockholders  who  do  not  attend  the 
meetings  and  control  the  voting." 

"Then  why  don't  you  reorganize  un- 
der the  new  law?" 

"We'd  like  to  do  so,  but  can't  becau.se 
of  conditions  just  «rxplained.  The 
change  would  cost  $1000,  which  is  given 
as  an  excuse  for  not  making  the  Im- 
provement. 

"Under  the  present  plan,  when  a 
member  goes  out  of  the  orcharding 
business  or  moves  .away  he  still  retains 
his  membership  and  voting  i)ower,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  sell  his  stock.  This 
'dead  timber'  .seriously  interferes  with 
efficient  management  of  our  Union. 
Although  we  have  about  1100  members, 
only  about  750  are  active  growers, 
counting  out  the  100  at  Healdsburg, 
where  we  h.ave  not  rebuilt  the  plant 
whi<h  burned  down.  About  150  re- 
cently have  withdrawn.  whi<'h  makes 
the  percentage  20,  instead  of  10  or  12." 

Packing  plants  now  are  operated  at 
Sebastopol,  Santa  Rosa,  Graton,  Forest- 
ville. Molino,  Sapcli,  Barlow,  Ston.v 
I'oint  and  Trenton,  there  being  two 
buildings  at  each  of  the  two  points 
first  named.  The  great  number  of  va- 
lieties  grown,  44,  greatl.v  complicates 
the  selling  problem.  Less  than  100 
boxes  each  were  turned  In  of  eight 
sorts. 

The  best  paying  apples  for  Sonom.a 
County,  according  to  Meirilt,  are  as 
follows:  Gravensteins.  .Tonathan.  King, 
Spitzenhurg,    (Continue    on    Page  t) 
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SILLY  SENTIMEN- 
TALITY 

Because  in  certain  ex- 
perimental work  it  is  nec- 
essary to  use  live  ani- 
m.ils.  the  United  States 
]  )epartinent  of  Agricul- 
ture on  various  occasions 
h;is  been  acctiped  of  prac- 
ticing unnecessary  cruel- 
ty. Also  it  has  been 
blamed  for  permitting 
«  rijelty  in  the  handling  of 
animals.  Such  accusa- 
tions are  without  reason- 
able foundation,  says  Dr. 

J  ihn  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, who  maintains  the  Department's  effort^  have 
resulted  in  the  i)revention  of  suffering  by  millions 
of  animals  and  human  beings.       •-  ' 

And  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  is  not  the  only  institution  that 
ha.-?  talcen  cognizance  of  the  meddling  of  silly  senti- 
mentalists. Hospitals  and  scientific  institutions, 
■which  have  made  discoveries  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  humait  race,  have  come  in  for  their  share  of 
diticism  because  of  the  necessity  for  using  guinea 
pigs  and  other  animals  in  their  experiments. 

No  one  with  a  grain  of  kindness  wishes  to  see 
animals  suffer  unnecessarily.  But,  as  a  «natler  of 
fact,  most  experiments  are  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  animals  used  experience  little,  if 
any.  pain  or  inconvenience,  l/et  us  find  some  better 
outlet  for  our  kindly  impulses  than  by  obstructing 
the  work  of  learned  men  who  are  no  more  cold- 
blooded than  the  rest  of  tis,  and  who,  in  fact,  are 
working  constantly  towards  the  RELIEF  of 
Buffering! 

*RE  IMPLEMENT  PRICES  FAIR? 

"U'hat  Are  the  Facts?"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
booklet  issued  recently  by  the  National  Association 
of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  comprising  240 
makers  of  farm  machinery. 

The  answer,  contained  in  the  booklet.  Is  the  dec- 
laration that  farm  machinery  prices  axe  not  unrea- 
sonably high  and  that  the  farmer  who  gets  along 
without  needed  equipment  is  practicing  questionable 
economy. 

The  Association  maintiiins  that  20  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  lost  $50,000,000  in  1921  and  1922.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  volume  of  sales  has  fallen  off 
BS  jier  cent  despite  the  fact  that  implements  average 
ill  retail  price  1 :!  cents  per  pound  as  against  14  to 
XI  cents  for  miscell.ineous  articles  the  farmer  buys. 
I'resent  manufacturing  costs  do  not  permit  of  further 
price  reductions,  it  is  asserted. 

After  all.  the  fair  way  to  approach  this  question 
is  for  the  prospective  buyer  to  weigh  against  the 
«!0«t  of  the  machinery  his  chances  to  profit  by  its 
vise.  Very  often.  Upon  reducing  the  problem  to  a 
dollars-and-cents  basis,  he  will  find  that  the  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment  is  justified,  even  though 
prices  appear  high  in  proportion  to  what  he  re- 
ceives for  his  produce. 

One  way  to  beat  agricultural  hard  times  is  by 
practicing  greater  efficiency:  and  nothing  increa.ses 
efficiency  like  good  machinerj'  in  good  working  order. 


pRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED  SOON 

*  Announcement  of  awards  in  the  prize  contest 
on  "A  Look  Into  the  Agricultural  Future"  will  be 
made  in  the  next  issue  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Ro  many  excellent  letters  were  received  that  the 
Judges  have  not  had  an  easy  task,  but  at  last  the 
entries  have  been  sifted  down  to  a  "favored  few," 
of  which  the  winning  ones  will  be  published. 

Fortunately  for  our  State  and  country,  the  peo- 
ple are  showing  an  inclination  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  conservation  and  less  in  terms  of  exploita- 
tion. The  rights  of  Posterity  are  not  to  be  regarded 
lightly. 


fflTLflLlOl^  i  A^icultural  Progress 


An  Avocado  Picking  Bag 

PORIDA  avocado  growers  are  said  to  be  much 
pleased  with  the  ciinvas  bag  invented  by  Hamil- 
ton Michelson  of  that  State.  Carried  at  the  end  of 
a  long  bamboo  pole  and  fitted  with  a'  hook  for  sev- 
ering the  fruit,  it  is  used  successfully  to  gather  fruit 
from  the  tops  of  tall  trees  and  is  said  to  prevent 
bruising.  , 

Editors  Talk  Via  Radio 

TaVKS  by  members  of  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
staff  recently  have  featured  the  radio  programs 
broadcast  by  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  (Station 
KFI).  Among  those  who  have  assisted  thus  in 
spreading  the  go.spel  of  better  farming  are  Dr.  J. 
Eliot  Coit  and  Ralph  D.  Cornell,  contributing 
editors.  The  former  spoke  on  avot-ai-o  growing  and 
the  latter  on  landscape  gardening. 

Give  Gardening  Lectures 

A\'E\V  feature  of  Farm  Bureau  work  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  Los  Angeles  County  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce — a  series  of 
lectures  on  home  gardening  and  the  care  of  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

A  city  center  of  the  Farm  Bureau* is  in  charge  of 
the  program  and  has  arranged  for  one  lecture  each 
month  until  fall.  This  service  was  inaugurated  in 
response  to  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  "back  yard  farmers"  in  the  Southern 
metropolis. 

Chestnut  Blight  Spreading 

THREATENED  extermination  of  the  chestnut 
industry  of  the  East  and  South  iy  the  blight, 
which  causes  cankers  in  the  bark,  is  recognized  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  despite  press 
dispatches  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  is  becom- 
ing less  virulent.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  the  dread 
canker  is  spreading  through  the  chestnut  districts 
at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  year,  having  in  the  short 
time  since  its  introduction  (presumably  from  Asia) 
invaded  three-fourths  of  the  commercial  area.  So 
far  no  method  of  controlling  it  ha>.  been  discovered. 
California  horticulturists  look  upon  this  situation 
as  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  indus.- 
try  here,  since  the  blight  so  far  has  not  made  its 
appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Fighting  Insects  From  Plane 

A GREAT  bird,  rushing  through  the  air  and 
scattering  a  cloud  of  white  vapor  behind  him 
— that  is  one  impre.ssion  the  observer  gets  from  a 
new  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  mo- 
tion picture,  "blighting  Insects  With  Airplanes." 
The  film  says  the  experiments  have  proved  the  air- 
, plane  to  be  of  practical  value  in  this  work;  that 
planes  have  been  used  successfuHy  in  combating 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  the  cotton  caterpillar, 
and  apparently  will  be  successful  in  controlling 
many  other  insects;  that  one  plane  should  care  for 
at  least  .5060  acres  of  cotton  through  a  season,  while 
the  largest  ground-dusting  machine  will  care  for 
only  100  acres;  and  that  is  believed  the  cost  of 
dusting  is  less  wheti  the  airplane  is  used  than  when 
it  is  done  with  ground  machines. 

d.  I.  C.  vs.  Chester  White 

REOROANIZATION  of  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association  is  in  progress  with  -F'  view  to 
admitting  both  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  hogs  to 
registry  in  the  one  association,»but  in  separate  de- 
partments or  columns,  by  placing  the  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
on  one  side  of  the  line  and  Chester  Whites  on  the 
other  side,  keeping  them  entirely  separate  so  far 
as  the  individual  registry  is  con<*rned. 

A  recent  court  decision  miide  it  plain  that  the 
O.  I.  C.'s  are  a  separate  and  distinct  breed,  but  other 
record  agencies  are  registering  them  simply  as 
"Chester  White."  It  is  believed  that  this  is  wrong, 
unfair  and  untruthful  insofar  as  the  blood  lines  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  believed  the  propo.sed  O.  I.  C. 
method  will  straighten  out  these  difficulties  and  give 
a  clear  ancestral  registry  to  the  great  benefit  of  both 
the  O.  I.  C.'s  and  the  Chester  Whites. — F.  B. 
■WHITE. 

Ladies,  Here'?  Recipe  Book 

AN  INTERESTING  experiment  in  advertising 
featured  the  1923  campaign  of  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Assjociation.  Previous  experience 
having  shown  that  many  who  answered  the  A-ssocia- 
tion  advertisements  in  women's  magazines  were  chil- 
dren and  curiosity  seekers,  it  was  determined  to  i)ub- 
lish  a  loose-leaf  book,  indexed  and  .-ontaining  blank 
pages  for  favorite  recipes,  to  be  <old  for  $1. 

No  advertising  appears  on  these  attractive  books, 
which  are  6x8  inches,  have  cleanable  fabricoid  cov- 
ers and  open  flat.  The  walnut  recipes,  however  lot 
which  there  are  40).   are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  association  feels  that  iri  sending  several  thou- 
sjuid  copies  of  this  book  all  over  the  United  Suites 
and  to  foreign  countries.  It  has  accomplished  much 
good  for  the  industry — especially  as  the  w«1nut 
recipes  are  likely  to  be  seen  whenever  the  house- 
wife consults  others  which  she  has  pasted  or  written 
on  the  blank  sheets.  A  few  of  the  books  are  still 
on  hand.  Any  ORCHARD  and  FARM  reader  de- 
siring one  may  remit  $1  to  the  main  office.  1745 
East  Seventh  street,  Los  Angelea. 


Farm  Power  Shortage 

IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  cut  In  allotments  of  electric 
power,  reducing  the  current  available  for  farmera 
of  seven  Southern  counties  by  -30  per  cent,  a  resolu- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  State  Railroiid  CoJnmi.s- 
sion  asking  that  emergency  measures  for  the  relief 
of  farmers  be  enacted.  It  was  suggested  that  all  ilis- 
play,  billboard  and  subdivision  advertisement  lighting 
be  discontinued  and  that  street  ami  window  lighting 
be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Coyote  Poison  Campaign 

THAT  e<'en  an  ill  wind  can  blow  some  good  ia 
indicated  by  the  fact  ths«.  as  a  result  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  an  intensive  campaign  to 
destroy  coyotes  and  bobcjits  has  been  conduct<iI 
successfully  in  the  quarantined  counties.  Although 
the  primary  object  was  to  prevent  their  carrying 
germs  of  the  disea.se.  the  heavy  casualties  are 
viewed  with  siitisfaction  by  poultrymen  and  stock 
farmers.  Poison  baits  were  used  under  the  direction 
of  Sta^  and  county  officials. 

Banks  Keep  Farm  Books 

BOOKKEEPING  admittedly  is  one  or  the  average 
fanners  weakest  points.  Realizing  this,  the 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  tried  funiishing  an  rx 
j>ert  to  show  members  how  to  keep  their  accounta. 

The  plan  worked  fine,  as  long  as  the  expert  re- 
mained on  the  Job.  When  he  quit,  farm  bookkeep- 
ing once  more  was  generally  neglected. 

In  Napa  County  a  new  plan  is  proposed.  f»ne 
bank  in  each  community  is  to  emi>lov  a  man  whoiae 
special  duty  will  be  to  help*  farmers  keep  their  ic- 
couiits.  A  small  charge  will  be  made  for  this  s.-rv 
ice.  Just  enough  to  pay  the  expense. 

Calif.  Crop  Report  Released 

THE  California  crop  report  for  1923  is  now 
available  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Califor- 
nia stati.-rtics.  It  contiiins  the  annuHl  summary  of 
the  Co-operative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  includmg 
estimatetl  acreage,  production,  tarm  pi  ices  as  of  I 
cember  1.  or  at  time  of  harvest,  ami  the  loi  il 
value  to  the  producer  of  California  crops  grown  in 

1923.  with  corapari.sons  for  the  four  previous  ye:irs. 
The  estimated  number  of  different  classes  of  live 

stock  by  counties,  as  of  .January. 1.  l'JJ2.  1923  rvnd 

1924.  with  the  estimated  tarm  valine  per  head  of 
different  ages  or  sex  of  such  cla.sses  of  livestock, 
al.so  is  given. 

It  presents  briefly  a  story  of  the  agriculture  and 
horticulture  of  the  State  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  a  final  estimate  for  the  year  of  all  crops  named, 
obtained  by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  preliminary 
estimates  of  acreage  and  yields  per  acre. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  secured  by  addrwH*- 
ing:  .Agricultural  Statistician.  P.  O.  Box  12U5.  Sac- 
ramento. California.  (Mention  ORCHARD  ;ind 
FARM.) 


Reveries  of  a  Rhymster 

By  JASON  WELLS 


Ot'ft  farm's  been  invaded;  in  fact,  conflscaierl — 
Infested,  congested — production  arrested. 
By  an  insect  rapacious;  so  very  tenacious. 

Each  one  has  succumbed  to  its  ravenous  bite! 

FIRST  father,  then  mother;  then  sister,  then 
brother 

Has    caught    the    infection,    each    worse  ^than  tbe 
.  (Hher. 

Our  work  is''heglected:  conditions  are  wretch,  m 
And  never   corrected    from   morning   till  nigtiU 


IT  has  no  apologist;    no  entomologist 
Claims  to  destroy  it  by  praying  or  sprayin:; 
Once  bitten,  the  victim — so  does  it  .afflict  'im. 
Is  stark,  staring  crazy  and  fit  for  the  "jug 

YET   never  despairing,   nor  aught  even  carmit. 
We're  seeking  no  cure  or  relief  from  the  funic* 
In  fact,  we  adore  It  and  holler  for  more;  it 
Has  made  us  all  happy— this  Radio  Bu«' 
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"dont  pay. 

tinyoutyyit 

It  costs  you  nolhltiR  to  fv.v 
our  paint.  If,  aftPr  usinc  two 
gallons,  it.  doesn't  scfin  woi'th 
the  motley,  the  two  pnllons  are 
on  us.  Hi  re  is  our  offer. 

To  introiiute  our  hi>;h-;;ra<Ie 
"Yaetory  paints  in  every  coia- 
munily,  we  are  makins  n  H/ie- 
ciai  line,  cint  ot/cr  this  week  on 
our  leader— OI.I)  IKO.NSIDI'; — 
a  n-ady-mixed  lead  7.ine  and  oil 
house  paint  for  only  JlJ.fri  a 
gallon.  For  rnrh  ffnllnn  yon  or- 
der at  this  special  low  price, 
we  will  give  you  anuthrr  (tiilliin 
for  onlv 

ONE  CENT! 
SiMid  no  money..  Simply  ordei- 
whatever  amount  yiiu  need.  I'se 
two  ^llona.  If  satisfactory, 
pay  only  Ifa.lt.T  for  the  first  tial- 
l<m,  «»ne  cent  for  the  next,  et<*. 
You  save  $1MM  on  ercry  othrr 
gallon  you  order.  If  a  trial 
doesn't  convince  y<iu  this  is  the 
biggest  [taint  value  ever  offered, 
return  the  unused  part  and  you 
owe   us  nolhitig. 

SEND    NO  MONEY 
JiiHl  rojw  or  use   tin-   roiipon  bflii'V. 
fllliliK  ill  Ilie  ltii«  liiarkod  ■■reference," 
or,  tf  yon  iin-fer,  «eri'l  '-iift-k  nr  m<»iic,v 
ortler    and    nnilt  referenrf. 

You   talw   no   risk.    'ni«    paint  co«lii 
you   notliini!   if   li   (lo<»n  i    i>].m  e 

i         UNITED  PAINT  Co7 

Deirt  8.  823  Loew  BIdg.  Lm  Angelei.Cal. 
I  ail)   inl4'i-(Nstc<l  in  lirlli-r  iiaiiK  and 
^^^L  lower  prliv;    ■\'ou  niivy  scnil  nie  .... 

m^^k         eallniis  of  <II,II  TKONSTDE.  color  

Wf^^L        )f.   nftpr  iisliiK  two  culloni.   I   flnil  It 

■f^^K       tatlsrai'tor}',   I   aci-ee  to  remit  %  

M  "Wi        If  >  ilecide  II  Is  mil  worth  that  amount. 
^m^^K        t.}|f  two  ca.flon-'  rnsi  nu>  nothing  iiinl  I 
^^^^         acrve  lo  return   Ilie  haliini'e  wfUiin  1(1 
i\tiy-  Willi  no  further  iitrliKBtlnn. 

^  ^'  

fc^  ,\drlrai<i   ,.  

f  Ilpfcri'iife   

^  ^  A.ldn..s       


THIS  WEEK 

One  Cent  Sale! 


The  increasing  cuttom  amonf 
owners  of  tractor  fleets  to 
■taodardize  on  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  is  gratifying  proof  of 
"Caterpillar"  value  and  econ- 
omy.These  users  are  enabled  to 
chedk  performance  in  daily 
work.  Their  experience  proves 
the  advantage  of  investing  in 
"Caterpillar"  design  and  con- 
struction. Write  for  catalog  de- 
■cribing  models  ranging  from 
15  to  "^O  drawbar  hora^oower. 

There  is  only 
one  "Caterpillar*' 
~Holt  builds  it 

HOLT 

CrOCKTON.  CAUR 
RORIA.  Ola. 

Sau  Francimco    Lot  An  flam 
Spahanm 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bv  ONE  OF  US 


rHE     SHEEP     SHEARING  PROB- 
LEM 

Our  sheep  were  shorn  during  the 
first  ■week'  of 
March,  this  year — 
a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  Frank  Dun- 
ham of  Colusa  did 
the  job,  using  one 
side  of  a  two-man 
machine  shearing 
outfit.  The  price 
this  year  is  ISVa 
cents  per  head,  the 
highest  we  have 
ever  paid. 

The  machine  does 
a  neat,  clean  job. 
Some  claim  that 
the  fast  runnin.g 
blades  have  a  ten- 
dency to  scorch  the  wool  and  dis- 
courage wool  grow"th,  but  how  this  can 
be  true  is  difficult  to  see. 

There  is  less  grease  or  yolk  in  the 
wool  when  shearing  is  done  before 
warm  weather  comes,  but  the  sheep 
seem  more  comfortable  with  the  wool 
off.  particularly  if  there  is  plenty  of 
liarn  room  to  shelter  them  if  there 
should  be  a  cold  rain  or  storm. 

The  plan  is  to  shear  again  in  July, 
and  "flush"  the  ewes  with  some  green 
feed — something  to  ayt  as  a  physic — 
to  see  if  they  will  nut  breed  earlier. 


W.  8.  6UILF0R0 


IIXOOL  PROSPECTS  ARE  GOOD 

*  The  sheep  are  all  in  splendid 
condition  this  spring,  and  a  fine,  husky 
lot  of  lambs  are  coming,  with  lots  t)f 
twins  among  them. 

Prospects  for  a  substantial  price  for 
this  wool  seem  good.  Ours  is  being 
sent  to  the  Wool  Growers'  Warehouse 
at  X'ina  for  the  spring  sale. 

Thif!  co-operative  selling  organization 
-which  handles  wool  only,  and  which 
h.is  only  one  object:  to  get  as  nearly 
as  po.ssible  a  lair  price  judged  by 
world's  market  prices  on  the  day  the 
wool  is  sold — is  a  misht*'  satisfactory 
outfit  to  do  business  with. 

Prices  have  always  been  higher  than 
could  have  been  seciiie<l  from  local 
buyers  and  returns  come  within  two 
or  three  da>s  aft(  r  the  sale.  The  sale 
date  is  determined  by  a  committee  of 
interested.  representative  growers. 
This  ♦ly  of  handling  wool  has  been  a 
big  thing  for  the  small  grO'wers  of  our 
county. 

TJ^ARLY    IRRIGATION  PRACTICED 

Irrigation  started  early.  The 
ground  was  dry  March  15  and  while 
there  will  probably  be  plenty  of  rain, 
the  irrigation  water  will  do  no  harm 
and  if  the  rain  does  not  come  in 
abundance,  everything  will  be  all  right 
anyway. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  both  late 
fall  and  early  spring  irrigation,  re- 
gardless of  the  rains,  will  be  put  in 
practice.  This  would  ^ssure  the 
■  plumping  up"  of  fruit  bud'and  vigor-, 
ous  early  spring  growth. 

Many  new  water  applications  have 
been  filed,  according  to  report  due  to 
the  dr.v  winter. 

Our  water  all  represents  riparian 
(first)  rights  from  the  Sacramento 
liver,  b\it  just  to  have  them  of  record 
with  the  State  Department,  we  have 
made  a  filing  for  the  entire  acreage. 
This  will  permit  us  to  file  maps,  show- 
ing pumping  sites,  areas  irrigated  and 
all  such  data,  further  strengthening 
the  riparian  rights  and  making  a  per- 
manent record  of  them, 

Kach  season  more  firmly  convinces 
us  that  water  is  more  of  a  limitinj: 
factor  in  all  kinds  of  crop  production 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

On  perfectly  drained  river  bottom 
land,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  water  log^ng.  this  is  espe- 
cially true,  and  we  will  use  more  wa- 
ter this  year  than  ever  before. 

After  enough  moisture  has  been 
supplied  to  make  a  fair  crop,  the  cost 
of  additional  water  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum crop  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  difference  in  value  between  me- 
dium and  large  tonnages,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  increased  value  on  account  of 
size. 


QPRAYING  OUT  OF  WAY 

^  Spraying  with  Barium  Tetrasul- 
phide  for  peach  leaf  curl  and  twig 
borer,  and  for  pear  leaf  blister  mite, 
is  finished,  the  job  having  been  done 
just  aa  the  buds  were  swelling. 

Now  the  spray  rigs  are  all  cleaned 
out  and  ready  to  catch  the  pears  as 
the  petals  are  falling,  for  codling  moth. 

A  spray  rig  gels  clogged  up  with 
sediment  and  trash  very  easily,  and  it 
is  .-i  good  investment  to  spend  some 
lime  in  cleaning  it  out. 

There  is  always  plenty  of  north  wind 
in  the,  spring   (Continued  on  Page  8J 


Comirym 

When  you  use 

a^eu/Delaval 

because  you  have  cream  or  butter,  which  brings  good  prices, 
to  sell  for  cash,  giving  a  gooti,  steady  income.  You  also 
have  skim-milk,  a  •wonderful  feed  for  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens,  all  bringing  in  more  money,  and  you  keep  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  on  the  farm. 

Mora  Money  with  a  N»w  D*  Laval.  A  tiew  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
brings  in  more  money  because  it  eets  all  the  cream,  because  it  doesn't  waste 
it  in  the  skim-milk,  because  it  will  give  more  years  of  service,  because  it  is  more 
convenient  to  clean  and  operate,  and  because  it  separates  a  richer,  smoother 
and  higher  testing  cream.  That's  why  there  are  over  2.500,000  De  Lavals  in  use, 
and  why  they  have  won  more  than  1000  grand  prizes. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  new  improved  De  Laval,  which  has  been  in  use 
more  than  a  year,  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever  made.  It  has  many  improve- 
ments and  refinements,  amonp  which  is  a  self-centering  bowl.  This  new  De  Laval 
Bowl  eliminates  vibration,  which  causes  it  to  run  smoother,  thus  adding  to  its 
efficiency  and  life — it  skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer, 

De  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker,  which  is  giving  won- 
derful satisfaction  on  thousands  of  farms,    ^ays  for  itself  with  10  or  more  cows. 


SOLD  ON  EASY 

TERMS  OR 
INSTALLMENTS 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office. 


How  to  Check  Cow 
Ailments  at  their  Source 


The  dairy  cow  is  «n  Gcceptionally  hardy 
animal  and  subject  to  very  few  eilmenta 
except  those  which  attack  the  digestive  and 
irenital  organs.  Thete  particular  organs, 
being  the  milk-making  function,  are  often 
overworked  and  unable  to  throw  off  such 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches.  Milk  Fever, 
Loat  Appetite. 

These  ailments  can  be  successfully  treated 
— and  just  as  aurely  prevented — by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kare,  because  it  is  especially  de- 
eigned  to  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  di- 
gestive and  genital  organs.  A  proper  func- 
tioning of  these  important  organs  eliminates 
the  cause  of  disease. 

But  the  real  profit  of  dairying  today  is 
made  by  keeping  diseaae  out  while  the  milk- 
making  organs  arc  working  at  top-notch. 
K'*w-Kare.  in  moderate  quantity  In  the  ra- 
tion one  week  out  of  each  month,  induces 
m  maximum  milk  flow  and  keeps  the  cow'9 


FREE 

BOOK 

disease-resistance  up  to  par.  In  thou!>anda 
of  dairies  Kow-Kare  is  now  as  much  a  part 
of  the  feeding  routine  as  grains  or  silage. 
Its  use  costs,  on  the  average,  not  more  than 
a  cent  a  day  per  cow. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists — large  size  $1.25  ;  me- 
dium size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  postage.  Ask  for 
copy  of  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor. *• 

DAIRY    ASSOCIATION   CO.  INC. 
LyndonviUe,  Vt, 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California. 


lean  save  you  money 
on  better  Poultry  Fence 


1 QUOTE  lower  prices  on  better  poultry  fence,  and 
pay  the  freight  besides.  Here  arc  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  my  H-B  Poultry  Fence: 

—It  will       b«(  umr  Mf  — It  UhHTr,  itr.Gf  mi  rifid. 

— Il  ku  iliH.  MC-ficc*  tUj       —It  kil  >  ipeciai  nM->li, 

wires.  knot. 
— IliiclMia,accd:iradiatcd      —It  lelU  at  mntj-tmnns 

tnm  b<<l*ia  t*  I*,.  priui. 
CDCC  fit        Write  today  for  FREE  tence  calilog, 
rKllb  V&t&lOff  'nd  (pecial  folder  and  low  pricea  on 
Poultry  Fence. 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man 

431  Pacific  Fiaaace  Dnildinic  Lmt  Aatclea.  Calii. 

  *Z7  Oal  Viel  BIdg.,  Oakland,  CalK. 


F*r  Itnf^tr^  hitter 
Itrvit,  ui.  Rid  Ttf 
Stetl  Ftnti  Pttti. 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

A  n»w  piimtiiiT-  priHif  Iniirr  lubt  hu  hMn  In- 
iTiited  hy  %  Mr.  M.  O  Mllbum  of  Chicago.  In 
ax-tu&l  iMt  It  iTia  pimrtured  SOO  t\mm  wlUioiit  the 
l<Mi  of  air.  Tliln  woiidejfu)  new  uibe  incrM«cs 
niilease  frnm  lO.OfK)  t<»  12,000  mllea.  pllmtnalrt 
rhknKtuit  tlrwi,  ami  mnkeit  rlilinji  ■  r«al  plisuurr.  11 
r»>rt«  110  tnorf  ihnn  Ihi-  nrrtlnarv  liihe.  Mr  V-  U 
Mllbiim.  nai  Wtwt  47tii  Ht.  C3ilMffo.  wanftj  Mi*fn 
imp  iluii-tl  firrj  uhiTT  mixI  niahtiiK  a  >iM*r»i»I  »Iler 
to   a|[«iirlfS.     W'nic   liliii  tuduT. 


Bi^  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  spare  tiDie  make  wells  ior  vuur 
neighbors.  It  me^tns  $UX)0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  nerdcd. 

Oottits  for  GetdRf  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  driiis  and 
com  bioed  machines.  En  (fine 
or  horBC  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

USI E  MFG.  COMPANY 
■•K  727  CUrteda,l#w« 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


roofs 


The  intermittent  rains  this  season,  unlike  ordinary,  years, 
permit  detection  of  faulty  roofs  and  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  paint  between  rains. 

Now  is  a  good  time,  to  protect  the  roof  of  your  home, 
garage,  barns  and  other  buildings  with 


MATHEWS  CRE-SO 
SHINGLE  STAIN 


MATHEWS  ANYROOF 
PAINT 


On]y  Mathews  pure  rolnrs  ground   in  A  rutiher-like  coating  for  shln- 

linaeed   oil    used   as   biise   for   C're-So  sle.  metal  or  <omposilion  roofs. 

Stains — with  hishest  grade  penetrative  Contains  fire  retardent  ingredi- 

oils  and  rreosote  added.  Cre-So  Stain  ents.  Otitainable  in  black,  ma- 

i.s  unlike  anythinj^  else  on  market.  roon  and  green. 

Amk  the  Mathewa  Dealer  or  write  for  information  you  demire. 

MATHEWS    PAINT    COMPANY,  INC. 
219  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Pasadena    -:-  Phoenix 

mathcws 


WALL  PAPERS 


APRIL  6, 


Radio  on  the  Farm-i„^;t«:^,t 


"Caterpillar"  Tractor  valua 

is  in-built.  The  "Caterpillar" 
has  long  been  the  standard 
of  value  for  agriculture, 
road  building,  logging,  in- 
dustry. But  there  is  only  one 
"Caterpillar"  — 'Holt  builds 
it.  It  is  the  tractor  of  econ- 
omy, dependability,  and 
VALUE!  Sizes,  15  to  50 
drawbar  horsepower. Writ* 
for  catalog. 

There  is  only 
one  *' Caterpillar^* 
^ Holt  builds  it 

HOLT 

SrOCKTON.  CAJR  • 

PEORIA.  ILL 
S^n  Franciaeo       Lo9  Angwimt 
Spohant 


Rats  Banished 
Without  Poison 


Ama/,in'.?  n*-w  virus  qulrkly  killH  Rutn. 
Miff,    iioph^ra    in    fact  K«**li*nts.  Ini- 

p*»rial  Virus  in  (greedily  eaten  on  bait.  S.-n 
up  burnintf  fever.  Vtrtsia  die  outride  hunt- 
jn:^  air  and  water.  Harrnleaa  to  h  unian.s. 
poullry,  pets.  MtMck.  etc.  ICcononnlcMl  ((» 
UHf.  I ndo rived  by  Farm  Bureau  Bxfierts  and 
inrt^ti,  nationally  known  la»tltution«  every- 
where. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SIOSII  .NO  MONKT  Writ*  lixlay  fx  ImiN.ri»I 
I  AhiM-jiUfripfl.  1  H*i>i  ( VfCA  f.'uJa  BI(Ik.  .  K  juiv&a  I'lLy, 
M<>  ,  aod  Ihey  will  iuaII  you  two  r<>iriil4r  $I.IN> 
IxHliffli  vl  Impenal  Vi  nji  ( double  strength  t .  Par 
[K'^iUuan  only  Si. 00  and  f«w  rrntji  puutage  on  ir- 
rivxl.  »m>M(rh  for  youDieir  anil  nelghlxir.  u  Mrh 
tK>rxtf  mrif-alnn  Vlnm  to  kill  :iO  to  50  Rati  m  fwU-e 
A»  many  Sfi'''-  Money  back  If  not  fiatlHriM  Wrtt« 
I'fldy  a*  thl>  li  a  iim:is.i  Intnxluclory  offer— (ood 
'>nly   for   If)  days.  « 


FOXES 


will 


Rjii-tM  lilvr  fom 
GO  tb«  sMe.  1400 
and  more  a  pelt 
No  special  knowl- 
••djfe  noreisar;  We 
ipiiir.  yleiil.  .S«i- 
utional  pr«>ftta. 
Write  for  free  fnjc 
Ux»k  today.  0'H>t- 
A -3. 

U.  S.  SILVER  FOX  FARMS 
Lo«w    BIdfl..    San  FranulMO. 
rarniA  Hi  .Minii»-<iix»*iR,  "(tij.t* 
SiTin^M,     Calif..  Sixfkane 


lakeyour 
farm 

'pay 


W  " 

»  VI 


You  can  te  qtucMy  cnrt^,  yon 

STAMMER 


SeiiiJ    ly   (vor-.    r.r    JSK  pa;.-»-    ^fp.,\.  .-i  .inim.'r- 

iux  and  Kt'incriiis;.  "Its  CauM  and  Cur»."  It 
telb  how  1  riired  mv-'-ir  af  ft-r  •tutiit-ririK  20 
yri.  B.  N.  B«que.  9903  Bo«ue  Blilfl.,  1147  N. 
Mi.   St.,  IndianapaJit. 


AM  MI>tH        f'HK  K  rKKI>l.i: 
for  FEED.  GRIT.  MILK  or  WATER 
111.-.  uri'l    ajn)  *rv     «  hl.  k- <aN'i 

liitK  coriii-nl:.  :i*ti    <  •  li  or  'rtami-"  f'» 

one  iHiKtpal  I    Money  Usck  If  o<H  HatbHoil 
Amarican  Ptultry  Jour'l,  47S-S23  PlyaMtll  01..  Chieaf* 


By  DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 

I.OH  AnyclfH  l<iidii>  Ktiiiliu  "Hkj/  Crier" 


R 


.ADIO  prwvidei}  varied  service  for 
the  farmer;   In  fact.  It  may  al- 
most l>e  rfdardeii  now  as  mm  In- 
tegral    part     of    the  neces.sary 
Iiirsiiii-8S   ei|uiptnenl   of   the  efficiently 
o|  <Taled  f.irm. 

.N'  o  w  a  day.s  the 
nceivinfi  set  is  to 
the  farmer  what 
the  ticker  is  to  the 
si.eculator  in  farm 
products.  It  is  the 
ei|iiipment  that 
will  place  the 
I'ainier  on  even 
lirms  with  the 
market  nianipiiila- 

The  frivinK  out  of 
mark"t  news  and 
weather  and  crop 
report  H  ohviousl.v 
is  one  of  the  func 
tions  of  our  hroad- 
tast  sta'lons.  U  is  hardly  ne<•e8!^ary 
to  argue  with  an  intelligent  farmer 
about  the  benefit  of  advance  knowl- 
edge of  weather  and  markfts. 

Those  who  live  in  the  open  places, 
far  removed  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  inlustry.  have  peculiar 
Iirohlems,  the  direct  result  of  their  oc- 
1  upation  and  environment.  To  tliem 
rudio  is  especially  able  to  demonstrate 
it.s  true  worth. 

WH.ATS   O.V   THK  AIH7 

I'rom  Monday  to  Friday,  Inclusive, 
tunc  in  on  the  Portland  Oregonlan — 
Ki  ;W--l)roadca.stlng  on  4!t2  meters,  and 
hear  the  market  reports  and  weather 
torecast  at  7:30  p.  m..  Pacific  time. 


DR.   RALPH   L.  POWER 


KKAK,  the  State  College  of  Wish- 
ington.  In  Pullman,  broadcasts  talks 
to  farmers  occasionally,  aa  does  the 
State  University  of  California  in  Ber- 
keley through  KI.X,  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bune. 

KCO,  the  gigantic  station  of  tiiB 
General  Electric  Company  at  Oakland, 
',(12  meters,  on  week  days  at  l::t")  p. 
m..  Pacific  time,  .sends  out  the  weather 
report.s  and  news  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  !■  ort  Worth  Star-Telegi  iin, 
WHAP,  at  4Tt;  meters,  Hn<l  the  (•hi'  ii;o 
American,  KYW,  al.so  send  forth  in- 
teresting and  useful  news  for  farmera 
at  intervals. 

Notices  of  approaching  storms,  ut 
■  periods  of  drought,  of  bright  harvest- 
ing days — all  tticse  come  via  the  ether 
waves.  Current  crop  reports  from  v!i- 
riuus  sections  of  the  country,  niarknt 
[irices,  news  of  epidemics — everylhlns 
of  possible  interest  to  the  farmer  l>n- 
I  omcs  availalile  through  rei  eivlng  .seta. 

Farm   lighting   platits.   tractors,  iiho- 
nographs,  milking  aiiparatus  and  ■  '  n 
separators^     all      have  demon 
their    true    value    and    worth  il 
prejudice  and  precedent. 

The  radio  Is  hpre  to  stay.  Today's 
receiving  sets  are  totally  deferent 
from  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
.sets  of  l»:iO  will  lie  as  different  from 
those  of  today  us  a  changing  <ivili/..i- 
tion  can  make  them.  The  r.tdio  will 
lieconie  the  most  indispensable  part  of 
farming  equipment. 

(Killt.<r's  Nut»— Adrtltioniil  articles  l>y  frr 
Powff  t'iiiic**rninc  the  fiiwinitllnic  wtinilt^r  of 
!h*-  i»(t*r  -Rsrtio — HHd  lti«  viiiiif  to  farirMTS 
will  b«  puUllshvil  In  lsl«'r  imiueiri.] 


Farm  Bureau  Does  Big  Business 

liilare   County   Ortjanif.ntion   Arlueves   L  niisual  Success  tn 
Clonductitui  Comnwrcial  /Ictivities 


ALLEN  THOIMPSON 


THAT  the  Tulare  County  Farm 
Hureaft  nov\'  is  l<y  a  big  margin 
the  largest  in  the  State  may  b« 
no  news  to  most 
farmers.  Hut  how- 
ever good  Its  work, 
in  other  lines, 
there  is  little 
question  but  what 
Its  commercial  ac- 
complishmen  .1  are 
m  o  r  p  responsible 
for  its  large  mem- 
bership and  for  the 
enthusiastic  s  u  p  • 
port  of  the  -  mem- 
bers than  any  other 
one  thing. 

This  fact  Is  Im- 
portant, since  It  has 
liappened  frenuent- 

ly  that  other  farm  bureaus  have  failed 
in  business  ventures  atiout  as  often  as 
tiiey   have  sucieerled. 

R;ither  a  signlficent  fact  in  connec- 
tion will#  the  success  is  that  Allen 
Thompson,  secretary  manager,  is.  ind 
has  l>een  for  years,  a  successful  farm- 
er. He  is  therefore  a  good  manager 
and  has  the  farm  viewpoint  to  the  last 
dot. 

Tulare  is  one  of  the  big  counties  In 
the  Farm  Bureau  hog  auctions,  hav- 
ing sold  22.395  hogs  during  the  past 
year  at  a  valuation  of  more  than  a 
third  of  a  million  dollsirs.  There  is  also 
a  county  gr.iin  exchange,  both  of  the.se 
activities  being  connected  with  inter- 
county  organlzjitions. 

The  big  thing  In  strictly  county 
bu.siness  is  the  purchase  at  wholesale 
prices  of  various  farm  supplies.  Jjist  ^ 
year  103  cars  of  grape  stakes  were  ' 
bought  for  members  at  a  saving  <»f  fpftm 
$2  ijer  1000  for  purchasers  of  car  lots, 
to  $16  or  f\H  per  1000  for  small  quan- 
tities. 

Other  piirchaBes  were  three  cars  of 
paper  tmys  for  raisin  growers;  5  cars 
of  shook  for  wooden  trays.  sw*it 
boxes,  etc.:  .'5  cars  of  sulphur  for  mil- 
dew: three  cars  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
fertilizer:  80  tons  of  wire:  large 
amounts  of  spray  material  delivered 
from  the  warehouses  at  wholes;ile 
rates,  and  one  car  in  addition  direct 
from  the  factory. 

FIELD    SEED  PURCHASED 

Likewise  10  to  12  tons  of  melilotus 
and  other  cover  crop  .seeds  were 
bought,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
alfalfa'  seed. 

The  idea  is  to  avoid  everything  that 
looks  like  building  up  a  general  pur- 
chasing line,  but  anything  that  the 
farmer  needs  to  pnxiuce  crops  ef- 
ficiently Is  considered  all  right  for  a 
farmer's  organization.  Nothing  Is  car- 
ried In  stock.  Orders  are  taken  for 
•.foods  and  the  amount  ordered  Is  jiur- 
r  li;is.  (l  from  the  jobber,  while  the  furni- 
^iis  come  to  the  car  and  nnload  their 
portfons.  often,  liowever.  surplus  is  or- 
dered to  make  up  a  carload  wihen  It  Is 


certain  that  orders  will  come  to  take  up 
the  surplus  before  I  he  car  arrives. 

The  owner  of  a  small  ranch  re<:ent^ 
ly  developed  from  raw  land  remarkod 
to  the  writer  the  bther  day  that  he 
had  saved  $150  In  farm  supplies  l/uugbt 
through   the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  work  has  grown  so  that  Thomp 
son  can  not  attend  to  it  all,  and  W.  H. 
Winati.-t.  sei  TB^ai  1  of  the  Lindsay  Farm 
Center,  now  is  put  ting  full  time  on  tb» 
work  as  field  man   and  a-ssislant 

X'arious    other    commercial    ai  i 
are     important.  Consldcnible 
laneous   farm  supiilies   are  .secui 
members   at    reduced    rates.  At 
ments    have   been    made  with 
garages  for  reiluceil   rates  to  ni 
on    garage   work,    batteries,  tir^ 
HU|>[dies.      The     Tulare  cold 
plant   was  started   through   the    ,i  .  ,  ■ 
live  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  although  op 
erated    utider   private   ownership,  more 
th.in-$5000   worth  of  f:alves   have  beea 
vealed  and  sold.  Two  lime  sulphur  aM- 
sriclations    make    spray     material  for 
fruit  growers. 

.VKW    FRUIT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Lindsay  Farm  Bureau  P'ruit  A»- 
.soci.ition     was   organized    as   the  first 
one  In  the  State.    This  is  a  meml>er  of 
the     Federated     Fruit     and     Veg.-i.ibia  4 
A.s.sooiatlon,    the     marketing  ori;ini/,i- 
tion    started    by    the    American    '  i 
Bureau     Federation.     This  ass- 
was  started  last  summer  with  > 
five  members,   representing  HOh 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  i  i 

It  is  slated  this  concern  led  a 
petitors  in  the  prices  secured  f" 
shipped  and   that  membership 
ments— that    is.    payments  for 
were  more  than   made  up  in 
of    packing    charges.     This,  li.. 
like    the    lime  sulphur    associatioii-<.    .  < 
not     under    the    management    of  tlm 
County  Farm  Bureau  at  all. 

Very  naturally  the   Farm  But- 
its  noncommercial  activities  is 
succ«'ss.   but  we  are  not   talking  i 
that  now.  A  glance  at  the  genenl  Imii 
of  [luri-hasing  don»-  shows  that   no  .-i 
fr)rl  yiras  made  to  do  great  things,  hut 
fust  to  buy  the  important  commudilien 
needed  in  largest  quantities. 

Realizing  this  Is  almost  the  only 
county  In  the  State  that  has  don>-  >iich 
work  nt  all  extensively,  this  unii-r 
feels  the  reason  is  largely  1 1  •  < 
a  successful,  practical  fan 
he!rn.  and  that  the  work  b.. 
up  gradually  and  in  propoiliou  lu  i)i<' 
demand. 

As  an  aside  It  can   be  .said   t'lit  il- 
tliniigli  It  would  be  a  misi  <  >ijr 
county  form  bureau  to  uii'  Hi 
work  nil!---  I'      IS  -III.-  i  'igi 
with  il  'hJ 
his  pun  '  jf  j 

couiit,v    I  1 1  'I I    1  lUj 
one    does,    the  i 
farmers  all  over 
greatly  improved 

TULAKB  KARIIKIL 
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Town  Organizations  to  Help  Farmers 


Hi'W  much  can  a  town  or  city 
Chambfr  of  Commerce  do  toward 
iiilliingr  the  farmers?  It  depends  to  a 
jicHt  extent  on  the  farmers  them- 
^I'lvoH,  points  out  H.  J.  Beidleman, 
j  iliit  of  the  V'lsalia  (%ulare  County) 
I  x'vclopment  Bureau. 

"ir  the  agriculturists  will  simply 
make  their  needs  and  wishes  known.  I 
am  sure  I  s|>calv  for  all  ("hafnber  of 
Commerce  officiiils  in  saying  the  town 
organizations  will  do  their  best  to  help 
the  cause,"  sa.vs  Heidleman; 

"\ji\Kt  year,  during  the  fruit  harvest- 
ing season,  our  Chamber  placed  574 
■workers  on  farms  in  nearby  districts. 
^\'e  are  anxious  to  help  agricultui-e  be- 
cause we  know  our  pro.sperity  depends 
to  a  tjrcat  extent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  our  farmers. 

"Often  the  Chamber  has  more  influ- 
ence than  even  farm  organizations. 
We  can  set  things  done  because  we 
are  organized   for   that  purpose.  Re- 


cently here  in  Visalia  we  prevailed 
upon  the  railroad  company  to  spend 
several  thousand  dollars  fixing  up 
stock  pens  and  loading  chutes  which 
were  un.'<atisfactor.v  to  farm  shippers." 

The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce maintains  free  parrel  checking 
service  and  other  facilities  for  farm- 
ers Hud  their  wives  who  have  shopping 
or  other  business  in  the  city,  and  has 
been  active  in  the  movement  for  nam- 
ing countr>'  streets  and  numbering 
countr.v  homes. 

The  Fresno  Chamber  has  featured 
agricultural  talks  at  its  meetings  and 
has  met  farm  organizations  more  than 
half  way  when  t)pportunities  pre- 
sented. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  California  town  where  the  business 
men  have  aii  organization,  which  has 
not  reached  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil!— J.  C.  K. 


Significance  of  Butterfly  Migration 


ONE  of  the  most  extensive  butter- 
fly migrations  ever  known  in 
Southern  California  has  been  taking 
Iiiacc  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March.  The  migrating  species  is  one 
that  is  known  to  have  the  instinct  to 
search  for  other  fi'eding  grounds  when 
necessity  demands  that  it  shouj^  do  so. 

While  some  entomologists  have 
thought  these  migrations  were  made 
blindly  and  with  no  definite  value  to 
the  species,  this  season's  migration  . 
■would  seem  to  furnish  much  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Instead  of  being  in 
blind  flight  the  insects  are  ap|)arently 
seeking  for  host  pffints  upon  which  to 
deposit  eggs,  and  in  all  probability  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  such  plants  in 
the  region  where  the  migration  began. 

That  butterflies  ■would  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  order  to  find  food 
for  their  progeny,  they  themselves 
dying  after  ovipositing,  is  something 
hard  to  imagine,  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  happens.  Some  of  the  migrating 
horde  have  come  north  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  and  perhaps  south  of  the 
California  line  in  Mexico  and  have  not 


stopped  until  they  reached  the  Santa 
Barbara  coast  region. 

The  butterfly  which  i^  migrating  is 
a  species  known  as  the  "Painted 
L,ady."  or  scientifically  called  Pyra- 
meis  cardui.  Its  favorite  host  plants 
are  thistles  and  malva.  In  Southern 
California  malva  grows  wild  every- 
where, and  is  one  of  the  chief  natural 
cover  crop  plants  found  in  orchards. 

Recently  the  fem;ile  butterflies  have 
been  laying  eggs  on  this  plant  until  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  leaf  that  does  not 
carry  from  one  to  a  hundred  or  more 
eggs.  On  one  '  leaf  137  eggs  were 
counted. 

Occasionally  this  species  has  been 
known  to  attack  some  of  our  crops  of 
economic  importance;  for  example, 
beans  and  spinach.  There  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  notion  that  this  migra- 
tion presages  an  armyworm  infesta- 
tion. Suc-n  is  not  the  case,  however, 
the  army  worm  being  the  larvae  of  a 
moth.  Little  alarm  should  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  interesting  migration  of 
the  "I'ainted  L.ady."— GEORGE  P. 
WEI.DON. 


H5^S  ^r?.^ir-  'SiSBql 

The  Alfalfa  Aphis 

IN  the  Chino  section  of  San  Bernar- 
dino County,  there  has  recently 
been  in  alfalfa  fields  quite  a  serious 
infestation  of  the  pea  aphis,  scientlfic- 
all.v-  known  as  Macrosii)hum  pisi. 

Naturally  growers  of  this  crop  have 
been  greatly  alarmed,  and  have  feared 
that  it  might  continue  to  be  a  pest 
throughout  the  summer.  Since  there 
are  no  practical  methods  of  control 
such  as  spraying,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  pest  in  all  probability  will  disap- 
pear in  a  few  weeks  at- most. 

When  an  aphis  pest  like  the  one 
causing  the  damage  to  alfalfa  becomes 
very  abundant  there  are  always  myr- 
iads of  natural  enemies  that  become 
abundant  also.  Among  the  enemies 
of  aphis  are  the  lady  bird  beetles, 
syrphus  flies  and  lacewing  flies. 
When  these  beneficial  insects  breed 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  food  sup- 
ply, the  aphis,  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  their  own  number,  there  is 
rapid  diminishng  of  the  number  of 
aphis  and  soon  tJie  infestation  is  under 
control. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  present  infes'ation  of  the  pea  aphis 
will  be  controlled  by  natural  enemies 
which  now  are  breeding  in  the  fields 
by  the  millions. 


Poultry  Lice 

Go  Like  Magic 

open   Can   of   New   Liquid    Is  "Poison 

Gas"  to  Vermin 

Poultry  raising  for  profit  Is  now  mafi* 
»'aay  sn  far  as  the  awfut  losst^s  that  ha\r» 
b***»n    Musluined    ev<'ry    year    from    lice  and 

nites.  Hens  cannot  lay  or  hatch;  baby 
chicks  ran  not  thrive  and  ^row  when  your 
fowls,  poultry  house,  coops  and  nests  aro 
infestetl    with    lh**se  pesta. 

Dips.  «re;i^li)K  and  otlier  expen.-i(Te  and  'ciiml>er- 
some  mrihMlA  are  no  loiiyer  nen-wsary.  Vapt>-No«, 
H  npw  Hqiticl.  makes  it  easy  and  itiniplc  to  be  rid 
of  Uie^e  p»^-<t>i — often  in  a  few  Itours.  Simply  bans 
an  oiieii  ran  of  thi.s  amuzinx  lifliiid  in  the  heo 
house,  and  sprinkle  a  little  qf  tiie  s'dntion  on  th* 
nests    and    roops.     Thai'.-*    all.      Powerful   gas  eiTen 

ff  liv  vdporntinn  is  "poison  gas"  lo  vermin,  but 
liarmless  (o  poultry  or  lunnana.  Indorsed  by  Karni 
I  ill  tea  11  experts.  Kconomicrtl  and  easy  to  use.  Guar* 
iidtee.I    tn   (l<.   tlic  work. 

White  Diarrhea  Remedy  Free 

At  last  a  sure  treatment  fur  thi:«  dreaded  disea<w. 
No  m'liss.  No  fuss.  Comes  in  (nindeiKcd  raiilet  form 
to  be  dn>p|>ed  oceii.sionaliy  in  rliicks'  drinking  walar. 
Rai.-;e  every  rhirk  hat/'bed.  KconomicMl  to  use.  B« 
prepared.    Tlie-ie  remedies  should  always  l)e  on  band. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  your  name  and  addreM 
to  Imrierial  haboraUirlcs,  32S5  Cora  Cola  Itld^..  Kan- 
sas C":t.y.  Mo.,  for  one  re^uUir,  foil  size  b>ttl* 
IiiiI)eri»I  Vupo-Nox  (full  str.'ngth) ,  and  tiiey  v*i0 
include  free  of  (wt,  a  resnlar  $1,00  box  of  Im- 
T-erial  While  Diarrhea  Remnly.  i*ay  i«>stman  only 
$1 .00  and  few  rents  on  arrival,  Sati.sfaction  or 
money  itnek  Write  t'rtay  is  ilils  Is  an  introdudocy 
(tffer — «ood   only    for   10  (|py*. 

When  ansxoering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Give  the  Grass  a  Fair  Chance  to  Grow 


RANGE  rejuvenation  is  one  of  the 
inpst  vital  problems  of  all  Califor- 
nia eounlies  where  livestock  grazing 
is  a  leading  industry.  Here  in  Marin 
County,  where  a  fifth  of  a  million 
acres  of  land  is  u.sed  for  pasturing 
dairy  cows,  the  question  is  particularly 
acute. 

Kveryhody  admits  and  dei^lores  the 
"run  down"  condition  of  our  pasture.s. 
Kew  persona,  however,  attribute  the 
unproductive  .state  of  Our  native  grass 
land  to  the  true  cause — over  pasturing. 
We  have  .«ome  dry  seasons,  but  weath- 
er records  over  a  long  period  show 
there  has  been  no  general  change  in 
the  amount   of  rainfall. 

Rally  settlers  tell  of  the  rank,  lux- 
uriant growth  of  wild  oats  and  other 
native  grasses  which  originally  cov- 
ered the  green  hills  of  Marin.  Over- 
stocking of  the  range  has  almost  ex- 


terminated some  of  these  valuable 
grasses,  in  places,  which  have  been 
crowded  out  by  weeds.  The  wearing 
out  of  our  pastures  has  been  so  grad- 
ual that  few  realize  how  the  crop  has 
depreciated. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  stock  off 
the  land  a  short  time  each  year  to 
permit  reseeding  of  the  range.  By  a 
system  of  rotation  pasturage  the  re- 
juvenation of  an  entire  range  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  years. 

In  the  National  forests,  ranges  have 
been  improved  20  per  cent  by  intelli- 
gent management.  In  Sha.'ta  County 
a  stockman  improved  his  range  300 
per  cent  and  sold  his  grass-fed  steers 
for  a  good  price  without  giving  them 
any  finishing  feed.  By  similar  meth- 
ods. Marin  pastures  might  be  improved 
25  to  250  per  cent.— M.  B.  BOISSE- 
VAIN,  Marin  County  Farm  Adviser. 


Use  Shovel  to  Determine  Soil  Moisture 


IT  is  strange  how  many  persons  there 
are  who  apply  water  to  their  or- 
chards according  to  a  schedule  pre- 
pared by  some  water  company,  and 
■who  seldom  if  ever  dig  a  hole  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  the  soil  so  that 
something  definite  may  be  known  as 
to  the   moisture  requirements. 

Intelligent  application  of  water  im- 
plies an  accurate  knowledge  of  soil 
moisture  conditions.  How  can  this  ac- 
curate knowledge  be  obtained?  There 
are  two  ways  that  can  be  safely  rec- 
ommended: one  requires  the  use  of 
the  mill  auger,  the  other  the  shovel. 

Soil  augers  of  the  ordinary  types  are 
good  only  for  use  in  soil  that  contains 
clay  and  is  reasonably  free  from 
■tones.  In  soils  of  the  light,  sandy 
types,  a  bole  made  b.v  a  soil  auger 
will  not  remain  open  after  the  auger 


is  removed,  and  the  soil  will  not  adhere 
to  the  auger  sufficiently  for  an  exam- 
ination; therefore,  a  shovel  must  be 
used. 

An  examination  of  the  soil  in  the 
shovel  hole  should  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  sufficient  moisture  to  make 
It  possible  to  mold  the  soil  so  that  it 
will  sti<'k  together,  not  in  a  sticky 
mass,  but  just  enough  so  that  it  will 
not   fall  apart  readily. 

This  condition  should  pertain  from 
near  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  four 
feet  or  more.  It  is  in  the  first  four 
feet  of  soil  that  most  of  the  roots  of 
our  deciduous  trees  do  their  feeding, 
l^ast  season  there  was  much  small 
fruit  because  of  dry  soil.  This  spring 
the  rainfall  up  to  the  present  has  been 
exceptionally  light,  and  a  repetition  of 
last  season's  condition  seems  prob- 
able.— GKORGK   F.  WELDON. 


Watch  For  Twig-  Borer  at  This  Season 


FRRQUENTL.Y  young  trees  which 
were  not  treated  with  the  lime  sul- 
fuf  spray  in  the  spring  develop  an 
infi'siiition  of  the  twig  borer  or  bud 
ni'  ili  a  common  pest  of  peaches  and 
<.'iti' ,    stone  fruits. 

.■-^ii,  li     an     infestation  may  Interfere 
airr.M>;|y   with   the   growth  and  devel- 
nl'iiM  111  of  certain  well  placed  branches 
li  the  pruner  has  selected  for  the 
fijtiiii    framework  of  the  tree. 

Til-  work  of  the  pest  may  be 
chi  i  kf  d,  and  frequently  almost  com- 
I'lMi  luntral  may  be  accomplished  by 
;in  a|i|  licalion  of  lead  arsenate  at  the 
stri  ii^;h  of  pounds  of  paste,  or  H4 
poiiiiil.s  of  powder  to  50  gallons  of  wa- 
ter There  is  hd  preference  between 
paste  and  pundered  forms  of  lead 
arsenate. 


As  the  little  larvae  or  worms  feed 
first  on  one  twig  and  then  on  another, 
they  will  assimilate  a  poisonous  dose 
of  the  arsenic  and  die.  Even  bearing 
trees  of  peach,  apricot,  almond  and 
plum  varieties,  when  dormant  control 
measures  have  been  neglected,  can  be 
sprayed  successfully  with  lead  arse- 
nate. 

However,  all  of  the  arsenical  prepa- 
rations may  do  slight  injury  to  the 
tender  foliage  of  the  peach  and  should 
be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  lime  sulfur  sprayed 
orchard  is  in  need  of  any  attention  as 
far  413  twig  borer  is  concerned,  as 
the  dormant  spraying  with  this  ma- 
teral  if  properly  done,  will  result  in 
perfect  control.— GEORGE  P.  WKL- 
DON.' 


BIG  YANK 


WORK  SHIRT 

Wears  longer 
because  the 
fullness 
prevents 
strain! 

In  addition  to  its  good 
looks  and  comfortable 
oversize,  "Big  Yank"  sat- 
isfies millions  because  of 
its  long  wear  and  dura- 
bility. Fabrics  are  extra 
strong.  Seams  are  double- 
stitclied.  Sleeves  and 
pockets  are  reinforced. 
Men  like  "Big  Yank"  so  1 
well  they  often  buy  them 
by  the  half-dozen. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
"Big  Yank"  in  your  size 

RELUNCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILUNOIS 


Let  the  SUNgive  youpkntyofHorWATER 


RANCH   OK  TOWN  RKSIDENCK 

need  no  longer  be  without  the  big 
city  convenience — hot  water  con- 
stantly. 

The  Day  and  Night  Solar  Water 
Heater  furnishes  sun-heated  HOT 
water  twenty-four  hours  each  day, 
with  practically  no  operating  cost. 

Indispensable  If  you  have  no  gaa 
service  and  cuts  water  heating  tosts 
75  per  cent  if  you  have.  A  proven 
heater — nearly  £000  now  In  use — 
many  over  10  years. 

Write  for   further  information. 

Day  and  Night  Water  Heater  Co., 

«38  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  fjm  Anccles.  CaL 
rbniw  H17.I7* 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

^(l  crntK  a  line,  nr  60  rrnts  a  linr 
for  four  or  more  con'^rc-utive  i»*MU'** 
(avenifre  7  words).  For  white 
rul»  or  ilisiilH.v  l.tpe.  vt»tt  is  coiiiputetl 
accord  infc  to  t4»tal  simcc  m-cuuicd  by 
advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  rpa4'h  15 
dayft  ttefore  date  of  |>tll>licatifm. 

.Address  OKCH.VKI)  and  F.4RM. 
Itroudway    at.    Klevenlli.    Imh  Anceles. 


POULTRY 


CBnTIFIEU   Wllite  1 
from    s.  Ip.tfd  •  fi.-c 
utilit.v  hf^ns  mated  to 
erela  with  aullienttc  1 
breedinsr  flocic.q  aie 
by  the  Sonoma  Count 
Arrival  jind  full  <-ounl 
ftuaraiiteed.  Acrredltt 
at  single  "A"  prires. 
attractive  spring  price 
O'BATOU    CO..  INC. 
Electric  Hal.  hery,  132 


eKHorn  quality  «-liickn 
-range,  lteav> -layint. 
(Iduble  pedigree  cock- 
rapneat  records.  Our 
spected  and  a<*.-redited- 
y  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
of  live,  vigorous  ehi<-ks 
d  "AA"  grade  chicks 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
s.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
.  Ihe  Worlds  Ljjrgest 
7th  St..  Pelaluma.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS — Only  the  better  grade  at 
popular  prices — Hanson  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  I-eKhi)rna.  Reds.  Barred 
Ki)i  ks.  .AnconHS.  RIavk  Minorcas.  Blue  Anda- 
lusians.  While  Wyandotles  and  Huff  Orping- 
lons.  Order  early.  Free  folder.  M-l)ONAI,D 
POCLTRY  RANCH  ASO  HATCHKRY.  Route 
1,  Box  246.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICK.S  from  hl»h  grade 
stock.  White  Legborna  from  excellent 
irialings  Includini;  Hanson  and  Tancred 
■trains.  Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rooks 
every  Tuea<lay.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
an«!  While  Rocks  in  season.  Write  the 
SANTA  CLARA  VAI.I.EY  HATCHERY. 
Ift-IH    Lincoln    ave..    San    Juse.  Calif.  

THI'.EE  CK.ADES  S.  %C.  WHITE  Leghorn 
Chii  ks.  X  graile  gUHriinteed  90  day  old 
pullets.  XX  grade  contains  :l.S'i  iJUllcls. 
guaranteed  heavy  layers:  price  $8  per  hu<i- 
drid.  C.  O  11.  parcel  pii.-n.  XX-X  grade, 
duv-old  broilers.  St  l)er  hundred.  C.  O.  D. 
parcel  post.  E.-tal.llshed  I 1 L'.  EfREKA 
HATCHERY.  IMaluma.  Calif..  fi28  D  St.. 
James  K.  Htrsl.  J_*r(»p.  

BUFF  LEQHORN  CHICKS 

116  hundred,  delivere*!.  No  other  kind  but 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
lasers.  No  pullets  used..  .\o  artificial  lights. 
Free  range,  Clad  to  send  free  catalog. 
OHINDA  PARK  BUFF  LEGHORN  HOME. 
Berkeley.   Calif.     Route   1.   Box  496-E. 

■WHITE  -I.EGHOR.V  b:<by  chlx  of  unusual 
value.  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  nediKreed  males.  Prices 
per  100:  April.  H2  50:  May  and  June.  J12. 
300  per  cent  live.  -<»lronif  ohix  guaranteed. 
"We  are  accredited  by  the  .Sonoma  <*tiunty 
Farm  Bureau.  TUB  I'lO.VEBR  HATCH- 
KHY.    476    Sixth    Street.    Pelaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS.  PCLLF.TS.  HATCHING  EGGS 
While  Leghorns.  K  1  Red?.  Barred  Rocks. 
Over  I'OO  eggs  per  year — thai  is  record  back 
of  our  White  Leghorn  stock.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  11124  pii.e  Hat.  Booking  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
THE  J.  H  STI  BBB  POIT-TRY  RANCH  AND 
HATCHERY,   Box  67-C,   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

ior  EACH.  "Superior  Strain"  s!  c!  White 
Leghorn  bat)y  chicks,  delivery  May  and 
June.  Big  hatches  and  low  overhead  .enable 
us  to  .sell  our  high-vitality  chix  in  accord- 
ance with  our  motto:  "Highest  Qualitv  at 
Ltiwesl  I'rices."  Booklet  dc^Tibing  .<nr 
■train  free  on  re<|uest.  Sl'PBRK^R  KiJG 
FARM.   Anaheim.  Calif. 

PBTALL'MA  HATCHERY— Established  10<l2 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accreilited  by  Sonoma 
County  Fartn  Bureau.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  orcul&r.  L.  W.  CLARK.  6)!. 
Wain   St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

■WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  fur  1931 
chicks  with  the  While  Hatchery,  the  hatrh- 
•  ry  with  a  reputation  frir  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  >fetFiber  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "X*' 
ani1  "AA"  slock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cat- 
alog   WHITE   HATCHERY    Petaluma.  Calif. 

WI.NNING  lat,  2n(1,  3rd  Barred  Rock  Hens 
at  State  Pair.  1923.  .some  record:  SI  rib- 
b'>ns  at  other  shows,  ^^■rite  for  mating  list. 
Slock  and  eggs  for  ^le.  Thompson  strain 
direct.  H.  G.  CURTIS,  Crossway  Road,  Bur- 
lingame.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD   FAMED  FOWL — 

Ru.ssian  orbtff  and  Hale  Sacredo  Turkens. 
Booking  (trders  now  for  hatching  e^  g.s.  Cir- 
culars FREE.  Only  breeder  of  C.ENl'INE 
■lock  In  America.     GEO.  SCHAFFER. 

MENLO  PARK.  CALIFORNIA 

HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Hog- 
anized  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  White. 
Brown.  Buff  I*eghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Miniircas. 
Xlnion    District    Hatchery.    Los   Gates,  Calif. 

ORDER  your  W.  L,  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels  from  Pelaluma's  finest  raising 
plant.  "Stock  thai  will  not  disappoint  you'" 
Write  for  information.  L.  MUNCHIN,  Prop., 
Reliable  Pullet  Farm,  Petaluma.  

BABY  CHICKS— White  LeKhorns  Hatchna 
every  week.  Heavy-laying  strain.  Order 
now.  $12  per  hundred.  >110  per  thousand 
STANFORD  HATCHERY,  R,  F.  D.  No.  I. 
Box   42-A.   Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

BABY    CHICK.S.    all     kinds,     hatching  ea-h 
Monday.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
niANGE.  640  S    Main  si  ,   lx)s  Ancelew 

Pl.Ll.ETS  RAISED  TO  ORDER— White  Leg-- 
horns    from    pedigreed    trapn^sted    pro\  en 
producera,     All   ages.     Mrs.   H.  GILLISSPIB, 
Tres  Pinos.  Calif.  

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  JS  .IO  to  »4.'i.     Write  lor 
circulars.      ARNOTT    »    CO..    114    S.  Los 
Angeles    St.,    I_.<).s  Angelea  

BABY  CHICKS — W.  I^eghorns    B.  Rocks  and 
Mahogany      Red.      CHOWCHILLA  ELEC- 
TKIC    H.^TCHERV,   Chowchilla.  Calif.  

BOURBON  TURKEYS   and    BUFF  ORPINO- 
TONR   KCKB,  chicks.   Free  list.   The  Ferris 
Banch.  Grand  and  Reservoir.  Pomona,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Send' for  price  list.  SANTA 
CLARA   POULTRY   YARD.S,   Breeders  and 
Hatchers    OinarO,  Calif. 


OI  K  i:i24  CMU'K.S — Prices.  liUal- 
il.N-  clelrght  new  and  regular  i-us- 
tomers  alike  Capacity  sno.nuo. 
While.  Brtiwn.  Buff  Leghorns: 
I  Anconas.  Rfds;  Barred.  White 
VlO  I      Kocks:       Minorcas.  Wyandolies. 

Brahmas,  Andalusians.  Orping- 
tons. From  some  of  world's  great- 
est layers:  r*-asonable.  Reiluced 
booked  ahead.  Half-booked  for  most  spri  Iff 
weeks.  The.v  prove  profitable.  "Never  saw 
such  size,  vigor,  ra^id  growth,  egg-yiebl." 
Write  for  proof.  PROFITABLE  POl'LTRY, 
1,'i  North  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

ORDER  NOW--White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
I)e'(llgr«-ed  co<-kerel«  of  221*  to  iJOl  egg  records 
used.  Alsti  R.  I-  Re>ls:  dark  lartre.  heavy 
la\ ers:  make  profitable  brrtilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  Hatch- 
er.\-  and   Poultry   Farm.   Modesto.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTBS.  ATKIN- 
SO.N  PEERLESS  ANCON.\S— I  am  origi- 
nator and  breeder  of  "Peerlesf*"  strain  birds 
for  20  >'ears.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  egg  records  2^2 
to  2*il  eggs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  batching 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  10.  130  So.  Willard  Ave..  San  Jose. 
California. 

WE'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for  most  spHng 
week.s  from  some  of  World's  hU  hest  egg- 
producing  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Keds.  Rocks. 
Minorcas.  Brahmas.  Wyandottea.  Andalu- 
sians, Orpingtons,  reasonable.  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  Capacity  200,000.  "Your  chicks  K.te 
stronger  and  beautlfiil;  >our  hens  heavy  win- 
ter layers  "  Write  Bred-to-Lay.  1333  Ingra- 
ham  St..   Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection: mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
side  of  both  parents  Certified  by  Ali.me.la 
County  Poultry  Breeilers'  .\ssn.  Now  bimivin-' 
r.rders  for  fall  an«l  spring  deliv.  Ft  ilily  prices 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatchery,  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 


TURKEYS,   DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


Wl  LDBl.OODED- BRONZE     Breeding  Toms. 

Mens  and  eggs,  A  small  fU»..k  reatly  to 
herd.  Write  for  prices  of  each.  ,IK.NKI.\S. 
Route    a.    Box    1176.    Burbank,  Calif  

CASA  DE  ROSAS  Tl'RKEV  RANCH.  C'ar- 
iiiel-hv-the-Sea.  Cal.  Engage  your  GOLD- 
BANK  BAHV  TURKS  now.  Special  nduc- 
tion  chicken  sale,  prize  stock.  Creation 
Brown  Leghorns,  pens,  chicks,  eggs.  Also 
Toulouse  geese  and  Cain*-au  pigeons. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

OCR  BACK-TO- I.A.Nl  i  I'L.VN  — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  leal  opportin^ily  to  tiwn 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Suiter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried'^soil;  complete  iirlga- 
lion  with  cheap  waler:  thoroii-'li  drainagi-; 
rail.  water  and  highwav  lranMp<»rtalion. 
Write  owners.  SI  TTEK  BASIN  COMPANY, 
C:alifornla  Fruit    BIdg,.   Sacramento.  Calif 

.NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  vour  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  In  touch  with  thuu- 
sands  of  buyers  through  our  cha  in  of  fi.  e  serv- 
ice. Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  bv  owners 
free.  OW.VERS'  NATIONAL  LISTING  BU- 
REAU, INC.,  439-10  Roberta  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif, 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunn) 
California  in  the  fuiiious  Charles  Weeks 
intensi\e  poultry  colony  will  .iiake  you  a 
(omfonable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
.Near  Los  .\ngelea.  Write  for  literature 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmoulh,  California. 


SIXTEE.N    SECTIONS    pasture    for    sale  or 
lease.     T     P.    M'GIN.NIS,    Kelton,  Ariz. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS    want    Western    farms  De- 
»  ribe  and  slate  lowest  price.     K,   A.  Mc- 
.^OWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  .\eb. 

FARM  WA.NTED — Immediately,  from  owner. 

Send  particulars  MUS.  ROBERTS.  Box 
)>.'!.    Kootlhouse  III 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW     and     ifbuilt     impUnients     at  Kperlal 
price?*.   .  ChII   and   see   th*-m.      AH.Vt)TT  & 
<Vj..^1I4   S.    Kow   AiiKelf^H   St..    Uoa  AwKfifH. 

AI.MOXn  Hri.KERf? -«-iih  separating  devi'-es 
itianuf.'tciurf-.!  by  DTRHEh  &  <'u..  316  First. 
S&n  Francisco. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

i^lEONlCTsw^Tu^d'^Sr^ 

for  sale  J.\^.  A.  AVERY,  Napa,  Calif. 
R.   P..   1.  704  

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESl"U.\     •JOBACCO:    Chewing.     .1  lbs.. 

JI.7:.:  10.  13:  smoking,  n  lbs.  J1.25;  10.  12. 
Pipe  ami  recipe,  free,  pav  w-hen  received.  CO- 
OPKRAI'IVE    FARMERS,    Padu.  ah,  Ky, 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


ALFALFA  HAY — -No,  1  quality.  promut 
f-hipment.  inspect  before  pa.ving.  Buy  di- 
rect anil  save  mone\-.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices  your  station.  RICHARD  .NVMAN. 
Walla\Valla^W[^  

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— Employment     as     ranch  chore- 
man:  excellent   refs..  not  rum  kind.   H  H. 
ROBl.NSO.N.    Gen.    Del  .    Oceanside.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


EARN  JllO  to  J260  monthly,  expenses  paid 
us  Railway  Traffic  Inspector,  Position 
guaranteed  after  complelion  of  3  months' 
home  study  course  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  Write  for  free  book- 
let G-91  Stand  Business  Training  Inst., 
Buffalo,   N.  "f.   

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

LIPPIA  LAWNS  —  Endure  heal,  drouglil, 
neglec.t.  without  injury.  A  beautiful  lawn 
In  reach  of  all.  so  small  the  upkeep.  Writs 
for  booklet.  HILI<-GIRT  NURSERY.  Mar- 
line*. Calif. 


Home  Farm  Happenings 
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to  delay  the  spraying  operation,  so 
that  when  you  do  jret  at  It  the  ma- 
ihiiiery   inhould    work  perfectly. 

/GOPHERS  BAD  THIS  YEAR 

The  squirrel  situation  has  been 
prett.v  well  cleared  up  in  this  section, 
but  there  are  more  gophera  than  there 
have  been  for  several  years. 

Grain  fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
river_have  hundreds  of  them,  and  there 
are    plenty    in    the    river  bottom. 

One  of  the  several  advantages  of  a 
flood  ovei^  the  ilver  bottom  lands  is  to 
kill  gophers  and  other  pests,  but  It 
takes  lots  of  rain  and  very  high  floods 
that  back  out  <'f  the  slough.s  and  over 
Ihe  lands  generally,  to  kill  many  on 
the  lands  that  are  protected  by  the 
levees. 

John  Stainbrook,  who  poisons  the 
squirrels  in  J-evee  District  No.  3  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Al  Pren- 
fite  who  has  charge  of  the  work  on 
Ihe  west  lA'ee,  both  report  that  the 
levees  are  very  badly  infested  with 
gophers. 

Harvey  Young,  prominent  farmer 
north  of  Hutte  City,  says  he  has  not 
seen  gophers  ao  bad  for  years,  and 
that  if  there  was  a  flood  there  would 
be  some   lively  times  watching  levees. 


cific  Coast.  In  the  Middle  West  and 
Great  Itritaiiv* 

The  animal  objected  to  by  the 
cates  of  big  sheep  is  the  little 
wee,  roly-poly  sheep  that  is  pretty 
perfectly  formed,  perliaps,  but  not 
and  useful  enough. 

When  >-ou  get  them  together  tl 
really    isn't    much    difference  betvre 
the  two  factions — they     Just  do 
quite  understand  each  other. 


w 


HAT  BULL   BUYERS  WANTj 


B 


IG   AND   LITTLE  SHROPSHIRES 


A  discussion  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  in  Shropshire  sheep  cir- 
cles about  size. 

One  group  believes  that  breed  type 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  size,  and 
that  you  cannot  make  Shrops  big  and 
also  keep  quality  and  extreme  wool 
covering,  quality  of  meat  and  easy 
keeping  qualities  for  whiiHi  the  breed 
is  f.nmoiis.  fome  of  fh'Se  folk  seem 
to  think — if  one  can  judge  from  what 
they  say  and  write — that  in  order  to 
be  big  a  sheep  must  be  long-legged 
and  slab-sided. 

The  other  Jsreeders  think  that  size 
is  an  important  point  in  the  Shrop- 
shire, that  in  order  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  range  men  and  farmers  the 
sheep  must  be  big.  but  at  the  same 
time  good. 

They  want  breed  type  and  compact 
form,  wide  back  and  loin,  full  leg  of 
mutton  and  a  good  fleece — but  they 
want  it  with  a  good,  big  sheep. 

That  this  can  be  accomplished  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  many  flocks  of 
big  registered  Shropshires  on  the  Pa- 


There  have  been  some  Inte 
iiig   developments    in  connection 
the   bull   trade   for   the   puat  ye 
two. 

In    the    first    place    every  on 
dently  has  held  off  until  the  verj 
minute  before  buying.     The  low 
of  beef  made  it  necessary  to  do 
thing    but   spend    money — in  pr 
get  along. 

Now  things  are  looking  up  a 
and  many  bulls  either  have  died  a 
loo  old  for  much  service. 

What    the    average    lniyer  wants 
a  registered  animal  that  is  a  gooti 
dividual — and  he  'nanis  Ihe  animal 
so   that    he   can   tell   It    is  good, 
wants  a  rugged,     big     boned  anir 
with  a  straight  top  line. 

Buj^rs  want  the  animaJs  to  b«  H 
corded  and  they  demtind  the  pedigf^ 
— but  as  to  an*'  particular  "line" 
breeding,  there  Is  never  a  iiiieHtloi 
Sometimes  they  want  to  see  the  sta 
oi    dam,  but   not  often,  j 

It  is  the  individual  that  co<M 
which,  after  all,  i*  as  it  should  bo. 


/CONTROLLING    PEAR  BLIGHT 

An  attempt  will  be  iiiaiie  tii  cod 
trol  pear  blight  in  Glenn  County,  aj 
cording  to  an  announcement  ni:ide 
Horticultural   Commissioner  Kingw«»H 

Those  who  have  the  larger  pear  a 
ch.'irds  have  always  attempletl  to  d 
blight  as  fast  as  it  appeared.  j| 

Now  it  Is  proposed  to  serve  Mj 
notice  on  those  who  h.ive  only  (tn^ 
two  or  a  few  infei-led  trees,  and  if  tl 
tiees  are  not  attended  to  the  rommfj 
sioner  will  have  the  work  .lune  al 
charge  the  cost  aguin.^t  the  jiropert 

Pear  blight  is  very  bad  mi  yi<inj 
trees  some  years,  but  there  is  , 
pear  tree  on  Ihe  Jack  Brough  pla| 
south  of  Butte  City,  that  is  at  leaat  . 
years  old.  according  to  reckonings  ; 
John  Williams  and  other  old  lim^i 
This  tree  has  no  blight,  bears  refl 
larly  every  year  anil  looks  :ls  tho^ 
it  were  good  for  70  years  more. 


Selling  Co-operatively 
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Arkansas  Black,  Banana,  Delicious  and 
Home  Beauty. 

The  packing  and  handling  charge  is 
about  50  cents  a  box,  leaving  the 
grower  only  about  75  cents  for  the  bulk 
of  his  crop  last  year,  which,  according 
to  most  estimates,  should  have  brought 
at  least  $1  a  box  to  return  a  real  profit. 
This  price  was  received  befoi*^  the 
war.  when  a  dollar  had  much  greater 
purchasing  power  than  at  present.  As 
high  as  was   received  during  the 

period  of  peak  prices. 

"The  California  Kruit  Kxchange."  ex- 
plained Nelaon,  in  respon.se  to  a  re- 
quest for  further  light  on  the  market- 
ing situation,  "is  a  Sacramento  concern 
whii'h  has  its  fruit  marketed  by  the 
California  F'ruit  Growers  Exchange,  a 
Los  Angele.s  association.  The  latter 
employs .  salesmen  in  all  principal  mar- 
ket centers  and  it  is  only  rea.sonable  to 
suiipo.se  they  could  dispose  of  our  ap- 
ples to  better  advantage  than  the  pri- 
vate brokers,  speculators  and  commis- 
sion merchants  to  whom  our  entire  crop 
at  present  is  turned  over. 

"All  our  New  York  shipments,  2S0 
carliuids.  are  consigned  to  a  single 
commission  dealer,  who  is  thus  given  a 
monopoly  of  our  apples.  I  believe  In 
competition  among  dealers.  The  more 
there  are  handling  Sonoma  apples  the 
better  prices  we  will  receive.  Brokers 
charge  fl^  a  car  for  turning  our  fruit 
over  to  commission  merchants.  who 
charge  per  cent   for  selling   it  -l-"> 

to  20  cents  a  box." 

"How  about  the  efficient  distribution 
made  possible  by  one  concern  handling 
a  large  quantity?     And  how  about  dif- 


and 


II  kot 

oven 


under  preai 
Nelson.  "I 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Ql'IT  TOBACCO  EASILY.  InexpenslTSly  with 
pleasant   Florida  root.   Not   medicine.  Send 
address.    D.    E.    ,STOKE.<».    Mohawk,  Florida. 


fer^nt  dealers  glutlini.: 
working  independently 
pl.ving  one  point?" 

"That    is  impossible 
conditions."  explained 
means  of  Government  market  repodj 
all    dealers    are    kept    Infortne.l    of  ■ 
amount  of  fruit  lieing  .sh  ..i  U 

receipts    at    important  i: 

Charles  H.   King,  anoi  .r 
the  T'niiin  timl  laigcgn  ^  tlj 
s;iti!tfi(ed  with  present  c<m  ■nil 
going  to  stay  with  the  i.i ,  >ii  ■ 

other  ye.'tr,     "Neighbor  N<   vill  i 

mil."  states  King,  "that  the  m:irkpt 
Sebastopol  apples  is  in  much  betiiT  od 
dition   than  it  would   h.-ive  bei-n  If 
bad  had  no  selling  org:iniziiti(Mi. 

"He  also  will  admit  that   tin-  irnlj 
is  a  good  thing  for  small  growers  aJ 
others  who  ape  unable  to  market  ttl| 
crop  efficiently.     As     for     the  hh 
prices    paid    b.v    private    dealers,  (t 
prices  were  higher  than  condition.* 
ranted,  as   proved     by     the  fart 
dealers  lost  l.irge  sums  of  money  d« 
the  perio<l  mentioned." 

■"I-et    the  I'nion  pny  hi  t  ■ 
the  independent  dealers.  ■ 
the  temporary  losses  an 
R.   Ander.son.   who  gro\i>    1.'..  la 
(iraven.steins  annually    in  the 
bol  district.  "That   will   force  ih 
pendents  to  retire  fri>m  the  i 

"It  requires  a  long,  slow  i 
education   to   make  a   good  • 
out    of    the   average  farmer 
H.  A.  Welnland  of  the  Riten 
ice.     ".Many    growers  turn 
marketing  organization  the  p. 
of  prixJucts,  which  they  then 
unable  to  sell. 

"The     only     siolution   of  tl 
problem  is  to  stay  with  the  i 
help    it    to    function   a»  efficiv 
possible." 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

St  fKMIOK  KNUI.IHH  LK«iH<)RNS.  1  NTKllN  ATIO  N  Al.l.  V  lk>OV»  > 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST 

Write  for  mating  lint   on  peilltree  c  hU   and  hatching  -i  •  ■ 
chlJl   sold    to  April    16.      Ons-half   our  output    for  Apri' 
wiKI.     Hatching  eglis  now  for  sale  trt>m  receal  Impur: 

EcicMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  C«L 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  ftHPLt 


EED  BOX  SECRETS 

^  Until  this  year  I  had  never  used 
flower  seed  of  any  kind.  However, 
iter  finding  several  packages  of  old 
Aster  seed  among 
my  keepsakes,  1 
rejected  this  idea 
and  planted  It. 

At  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  I 
felt  as  though  I 
were  wasting  my 
time,  but  it  was  so 
early  in  the  season 
that  I  felt  I  could 
re-plant  if  it  re- 
fused to  germi- 
nate. The  seed 
came  from  excep- 
tionally fine  vari- 
eties, so  1  was  de- 
termined to  u.se  it. 
I  prepared  shallow  cigar  boxes  for 
each  variety,  providing  good  drainage, 
anil  sifted  seed  .soil  composed  of  clean 
RiiKl  and  oak  leaf  mold.  Then  I  poured 
btjiling  water  into  the  soil  to  purify  it, 
and  sowed  the  .seed  as  soon  as  the  soil 
hJMi  cooled  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
After  pressing  the  seed  into  the  sur- 
fai'e  with  a  small  block  I  sprinkled 
thinly  with  sand,  then  placed  the  boxes 
on  a  shelf  in  front  ot  a  large  sunny 
window.  Each  Tnorning  I  sprinkled  the 
seed  boxes  with  warm  water.  The  seed 
gerrtiinated  in  ten  days  almost  100  per 
t. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  seed 
boxos  are  filled  with  fine,  sturdy 
plants  which  will  be  set  out  into  the 
open  in  a  few  days.  I  have  continued 
using  the  warm  water  for  sprinkling 
the  bo.\es,  but  have  brought  the  hent 
lown  to  the  Wiirtnth  of  the  hands  after 
:hii  seed  w;is  up. 

Another  seeil  box  secret  was  discov- 
ired  last  season  in  my  garden  of  flow- 
irs.  when  I  found  that  seedlings  de- 
■*>loped  a  mui  h  lirtter  root  system 
jrhen  planti'd  in  boxes  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  soil  th-in  sand. 
Also,  seed  boxes  four  inches  high  al- 
low seedlings  to  become  several  inches 
ligh  l),efore  they  must  be  trans- 
i|a.ntpd. 


>AVING  WATER  BY  CULTIVATION 

'  "Mow  do  you  keep  your  water  Ijill 
k)wn,  with  such  a  big  garden  coming 
1?"  asked  the  man  who  reads  the 
letnrs  ;i  few  days  ago.  "We  keep  it 
lown  with  the  hoe  and  rake,"  1  an- 
wered.  promptly.  He  looked  puzzled; 
hen  I  explained  the  secrets  of  saving 
noisture  with  a  dirt  mulch  after  irri- 
;alion.  He  .said.  "That  sounds  like  a 
»t  of  work." 

Hut  it   is  not  "a  lot  of  work."  be- 
'Ause  we  need   not  dO  it  very  often. 
'Ir«t  of  all,  a  thorough  soaking  with 
_  Blow  running  stream  IN  TRKNCHRS 

t\w\g  the  rows  of  plants;  then  a  few 
ays"  wait,  until  the  .soil  on  top  does 
ot  stick  to  the  hoe.  The  length  of 
line  depends  entirel.v  upon  weather 
iiditions  and  the  composition  of  the 
11. 

I>lg  up  the  trenches,  then  loosen  the 
ijl  nil  around  the  plants  and  break 
into    Jmiall    pieces.     Then    rake  it 
iroughly.    I  usually  find  it  easier  to 
hack  and   forth  several  times  to 
n  a  good  fine  mulch. 

ve  found  so  many  flower  lovers 
do  not  understand  the  importance 
Itivatiori   after    irrigation    that  I 
must  explain  it  again  and  again, 
irrigation,  the  soil  is  opened  up 
e  air.  with  tiny  cracks.,  crevices 
holes.    As  .soon  as  the  soil  begins 
ig  these  grow  larger,  until  finally 
f  the  moisture     is    lost  through 
Cultivation  hrejtks     them  up, 
saving    the    moisture    about  the 
of  the  plants  for  almost  an  in- 
te  period.  . 

good     ranchers   cultivate  their 
.ted   land   just  as   soon   as  pos- 
after  irrigation,  not  only  to  save 
moisture,    but   also   to  discouraH'e 
loasands  of  weeds  that  come  to 
■then.*'  If  we   gardeners   follow  in 
footsteps,   we  certainly  shall  be 
ful. 


INSETTIAS  ARE  STARTED  NOW 

oinsettiaa    grow    so    easily  atxl 
well  known  in  Southern  Cali- 
esppcially.  we  scarcely  think  of 
necessity  of  replenishing  our  stock, 
is  an  excellent   time  of  the  year 
»rt     new     plants  from  cuttings, 
will  bloom  before  Christmas  of 
fyear. 

|e  length   of   the  cuttings  de-iends 
tije  amount  of  ma'eral  on  hand 
•een  sturdy  plants  grown  from 
less   than   three   inches  long, 
er,    this    leaves    little    to  work 
The    cuttings    are    much  more 
handled   if  six  or  eight  inches 
Set   them  about  two  feet  npart 
|in  ai-nund  the  cuttings  with  sand 
setting  them  out  In  the  open. 
He  soil  moist  until  buds'appear, 
llcti  "t'h  old  manure  and  gtT« 


plants  a  thorough' wetting.  This  will  he 
enough  attention  for  two  or  three  we<*k.s. 
when  they  should  be  watered  again.  On 
the  Const  it  is  not  necessar.v  to  irrigate 
oftener  than  once  in  six  or  eiTht  weeks 
aftei-  plants  are  e.stablished  thoroughly. 
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EST  SITUATION   FOR  POINSET- 
TIAS 

The  finest  poinsettias  are  grown  in 
sheltered  locations,  where  there  is  an' 
abundance  of  sunshine,  but  little  wind. 
Being  a  native  of  Africa  and  West  In- 
dies, this  plant  does  not  thrive  in  the 
frost  belts  unless  protected.  I  have 
seen  poinsettias  frosted  to  the  ground 
even  in  tho  semi-tropi<'al  region  of 
the  State  during  the  winter;  however, 
they  came  up  again  in  the  spring  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  the  ground  was  not 
frozen. 


DAHLIAS   SHOULD    BE  PLANTED 
NOW 

Dahlias  go  into  the  ground  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  all  sections.  While 
they  grow  from  seed  and  cuttings,  the 
bulb  is  the  most  commonly  used.  I 
have  grown  them  from  seed,  cuttings 
and  bulbs  with  success.  I  have  found 
pleasure  in  all  of  them,  though  the 
bulbs  are  mvich  less  trouble  than  cut- 
tings or  seeds. 

"Plant  'em  like  potatoes  and  treat 
'em  like  i)otatoes"  that's  the  advice 
of  an  old  d>»hlia  expert.  Seeds,  how- 
ever, will  bring  ^he  new  varieties.  It 
is  as  easy  to  raise  dahlias  from  seed 
as  a.ny  other  annual.  Plant  S'>ed  in 
seed  boxes  and  transplant  to  the  open 
when  they  have  formed  four  leaves. 

A  mixed  package  of  dahlia  seed  will 
bring  you  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  prize  package  on  the  market. 
Von  can  get  seed  from  singles  and 
doubles,  though  you  must  not  expect 
100  per  cent  germination  of  doubles 
from  a  package  of  seed  from  doubles. 
A  small  percentage  of  the  seed  will  go 
back  to  singles,  in  spite  of  the  guaran- 
tee. 
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iW  DAHLIAS  ON  THE  MARKET 


While  all  new  introductions  are 
expensive,  the  dahlia  enthusiasts  will 
want  them  any  way.  The  Hollywood 
dabli:i  is  an  immense  salmon  pink  of 
the  cactus  variety  and  grows  into 
large  sturdy  plants  with  flowers  a.verj 
aging  seven  inches  across.  One  of  the 
newest  mauve  ro.se  cactus  dahlia  h.v- 
brids  is  the  big  Patap.sco. 

The  Kiwanis  is  a  new  tintroduction 
of  a  wonderful  decorative  dahlia  of 
canary  yellow.  The  petals  are  very 
broad  and  incurved  with  a  very  double 
center.  Another  new  decorative  dahlia 
is  the  Rotarian.  which  is  a  very  large- 
flowered,  tall  grower  of  violet  ma- 
roon. It  is  one  of  the  free  bloomers, 
also. 

I  realize  that  I  have  named  only  a 
few  of  the  newest  varieties,  but  space 
forbids  morp.  One  more  word  aliout 
the  newest  dahli.is:  When  planting 
them,  make  a  large  wire  basket  or  net 
of  chicken  wire  and  place  it  in  the  hole 
before  planting.  This  will  protect 
the  bulb  from  gophers  and  moles. 

TNTERESTINQ  NEW  ROSES 

People,  events  and  roses!  Which  are 
the  must  interesting?  A  flower  lover  will 
listen  politely  to  the  conversation  of 
interesting  peonle  and  follow  a  di.scus- 
sion  of  unusual  events  with  studied  at- 
tention; but  let  the  talk  vere  around 
to  ro.-^es  and  the  eager  interest  which  at 
once  comes  to  the  surface  is  genuine. 

California  is  becoming  famous  for  its, 
roses,  therefore  it  is  only  fair  that 
members  of  the  ORCHARD- and  FARM 
family  enjoy  a  share  of  that  fame. 
Among  the  most  interesting  hybrid  tea 
roses  is  the  new  sport  of  Ophelia, 
which  has  been  properly  named  Ma- 
dame Butterfly.  It  is  more  wonderful 
than  its  parent,  growing  <iuickly  and 
producing  larger  blooms.  The  flowers 
are  a  very  deep  apricot  and  gold  on 
the  brightest  of  pink  backgrounds. 

The  Oolden  Emblem  is  another  new 
hybrid  tea  rose  of  distinction.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  is  a  deep,  golden  yel- 
low. The  outside  of  the  petals  are 
stained  with  carmine.  Being  a  fine,  up- 
right grower,  .an<l  continuous  bloomer 
nine  months  of  the  year,  the  (;olden 
Emblem  deserves  a  place  in  our  col- 
lection. 

From  Canada,  a  wonderful  new  rose 
of  rose  pink  color  has  come.  It  is  one 
of  those  pink  roses  that  commands  in- 
stant admiration.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borjie  on  long,  stiff  steins,  are  very 
large,  the  buds  being  fine  and  long.  Be- 
ing a  heav.v  bloomer  and  a  IJeaulv,  this 
rose,  the  Frank  W.  Dunlop,  should  be 
Included  In  the  list  of  those  planted, 
this  season. 

Among  the  new  climbing  roses  we 
find  a^lieautiful  pink  variety  of  vigorous 
growth  and  a  heavy  producer  of  blos- 
soms, the  Belle  of  Portugal.  The  flowers 
are  very  large  and  the  buds  long. 

One  of  the  newest  and  m'ost  beautiful 


scarlet  climbers  is  the  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber.  The  color  is  very  bright  ami 
the  petals  do  not  fade. 

The  Climbing  Hoosier  Beauty  is  a 
Ivvii}  to  the  wonderful  crimson  Beauty', 
which  grows  in  bush  form. 

A  new  yellow  climber,  which  is  a 
sport  from  the  well-known  Cecile 
Bruner,  will  cover  a  pergola  as  quickly 
and  attractively  as  the  old  variety.  I  ain 
naming  just  a  few  of  the  many,  many 
wonderful  new  roses,  yet  I  find  my  al- 
lotted space  rapidly  diminishing. 

One  more  word  about  roses.  We  of 
Southern  California  must  not  forget 
that  wonderful  !.,os  Angeles  rose,  which 
does  well  throughout  the  entire  West, 
the  Etoile  de  France.  It  is  a  rich  vel- 
vety crimson  in  color,  does  not  open  well 
in  our  coast  regions,  but  grows  remark- 
ably well  in  the  hot  interior  valleys. 
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AVE  VOU  A  FISH  POND? 


Fish  ponds  have  beiuine  more  and 
more  popular  during  the  last  few  years. 
A  garden  without  a  pond  lacks  a  very 
essential  feature  unless  the  owner  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  cliiliiren  run- 
ning about  in  it.  However,  the  pond 
must  have  plants  and  shrubs  around  it, 
else  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
puddle.  Shrubs,  such  as  the  red  choke- 
cherry,  Labrador  Tea.  Buttonbus.h, 
Ilosa  Carlina  and  winterberry  are  suc- 
cessful when  planted  in  wet,  swampy 
soil  about  a  large  pond. 

The  soil  should  be  rathpr  peaty  for 
these  shrubs.  In  the  shade  of  the 
shrubs  you  may  plant  the  marsh  mari- 
golds, bottle  gentian,  yellow  fringed 
or<-hid  and  lady<) slipper. 

In  the  water  we  may  plant  common 
and  dwarf  water  lilies,  floating  heart, 
water  shield.  pickerel  weed,  water 
arum  and  Washington  gr^ss.  Most  of 
these  plants  require  the  gardener  to 
wear  bathing  stiits  and  hip  hoots  when 
I)Uinting  them  unless  they  are  planted 
before  filling  the  pond. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  directions  for 
planting  a  pond  to  anyone  who  applies. 

THE  EMPTY  GARDEN. 
A  new  home  with  its  bare  spaces 
calls  most  emphatically  for  a  riot  of 
annuals  to  cover  those  spaces  in  the 
shortest  time.  Shrubs  and  permanent 
plants  grow  slowly,  and  they  must  not 
be  set  no  closely  together,  so  the  spaces 
between  them  must  be  filled  with  an- 
nuals and  perennials  for  a  few  years. 

The  first  year,  annuals  iday  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  empty  garden. 
Quantities  must  be  sown  now.  either  in 
the  open  or  in  seed  boxes.  Seed  boxes 
started  now  will  provide  plants  to  set 
out  in  late  April. 

The  hardy  annuals  should  be  sown  in 
the'open  when  possilile.  It  is  much 
easier  to  thin  them  than  to  transplant. 
However,  if  the  seed  is  scarce,  sow  the 
seed  in  boxes  and  transplant  them 
later,  setting  t^t  T>'nrits  are  <'Mr  apart 
as  space  they  will  fill  when  fully  grown. 

Deciduous  shade  trees.  deciduou.s 
shrubs,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
bedding  plants,  roses,  p.-ilnis,  carna- 
tions, stocks.  Shasta  daisies,  violets  and 
wild  flowers  may  be  planted  and  sown 
late  this  year.  If  not  already  in.  plant 
agapanthiis.  caladium,  lilies,  gladioli, 
narcissus  and  hyacinths.  Dig  old  ma- 
nure into  the  soil  this  month,  where 
rains  have  been  delayed.  This  will  pro- 
vicie  a  richeY  soil  for  the  summer  grow- 
ing season. 


Thrive  on  Figs 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


"My  attention  was  directed  to  the 
use  of  figs  as  a  poultry  food  several 
years  ago  when  I  let  hens  run  under 
some  fig  trees.  The' chickens  could 
hear  a  fig  drop  a  long  distance  away 
and  there  was  always  a  wild  scramble 
for  the  fruit  I  noticed  for  every  suc- 
cessive year  that  there  was  a  definite 
increase  in  egg  production  when  the  fig 
season  started  despite  the'  fact  tflat  I 
always  use  patented  poultry  foods. 

•'From  my  experiments.  I  believe  the 
ground  culls  of  dried  figs  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  all  chicken 
raisers  throughout  the  ycir.  For  hens 
when  the  maximum  of  egg  production 
is  desired.  I  think  the  ground  fig  food 
shr)Uld  comprise  about  one-fifth  of  their 
diet.  For  growing  chicks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  ground  fig  food  could 
be  fed. 

".\t  pre.sent  market  prices  the  culls  of 
figs  are  wi>nh-  at  le.ast  $r>0  a  ton  as  a 
poultry  food.    The  culls  and  the  other 

■  ne.M-  waste  products  of  figs  usually  .sell 
for  from  $10  to  $20  a.  ton.'  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  the  fig  grower  who  hauls  his 
fig  culls  away  at  the  low  price  is  like 
the  Middle  West  larmer  who  is  hauling 

his  farm  away  b.v  selling  his  corn  at  oO 
cents  a  bushel,  when  if  he  fed  it  to  hogs 
it  would  be  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
bushel.  I  figure  that  the  fig  grower 
who  raises  poultry  would  get  10  cents  ,i 
pound  for  his  fig  culls  when  they  are 
traiuiformed  into  eggs." 


The  all  around  usefulnes*  of 
"Caterpill«r"Tr«ctori  h  a  nota- 
ble feature.  They  are  compact, 
short-turning,  easily  handled, 
powerful,  alway*  dependable. 
They  can  be  worked  over  any 
surface,  regardless  of  ground 
or  weather  conditions.  "Cater- 
p'llar"  models  range  from  15  to 
50  drawbar  horsepower — an 
economical  size  for  each  ne*4« 
Write  for  catalog. 

fhere  is  only 
one  *' Caterpillar** 
^Holtbmldsit 

HOLT 


STOCKTON.  CAUR 
.  '  PEORIA.  ILL 
San  Francimco    Lot  A  ngmUm 
Spokanm 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

No    Dusting    or    Sp^raying — Birds  Dc- 
louse  Themselves.    Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 


A  r**cent  fliscovery  proniiaea  to  revolution- 
ir.p  all  the  corn nionly  accepleil  mothotls  for 
koepinff  poultry  free  from  lice  and  mitea. 
Thi.*»  wonderf  ul  product  keeps  the  poultry 
;ilvvay.H  lire-free  without  the  poultry  raiMi^r 
rloinij  any  w^irk.  It  is  I  he  simplest,  easiest^ 
surest    and    best    met  hod    ever  discovered. 


I -it'*  Tabs,  which  is  the  name  of  this  r©- 
mar-kiible  lice  remedy,  is  dropped  in  thv 
chickens'  drinking  wattr.  Taken  into  Mie 
ay.steiii  of  the  bird,  it  conies  out  throu;^h  tho 
oil  ft  land. s,  and  every  louse  or  tnite  leaven 
the*  body.  it  is  gua  ran  teed  to  help  t  ho 
hatchability  of  the  eggs,  and  cannot  iniure 
the  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  narmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A.  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  added  to  the  drinking  water  each 
month   is  all    that   is  nt-cessary. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  t,ice  Tab  I>:iboratorie».  l>ei>t.  14, 
s-15  S.  Wabash  .-Vve.,  (.'hirago.  III.  A  card 
will  do.  So  confident  is  the  Laboratory  iriat 
Lice  Tabs  will  get  rid  of  every  louse  or  mitts 
that  t  hey  will  send  you  two  larj;e  double 
strength  $1.00  j>ackages  for  the  price  of  .>ne. 
When  they  arrive,  pay  pOMtman  only  $1  Oi)  and 
postage.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  set 
yours  free.  If  you  are  not  ab.solutely  satiH- 
fied  after  :10  days*  trial,  your  numcy  will  t>o 
r^-funded.     Write  today  before   this  remark- 

ahle   trial   offer   is  withdrawn.  

—  


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  t.i.st  of  Lumber. 
We   save   you    middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Siipplie.si. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 

Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


APRIL  6,  1« 


You  can  buy  tractor*  at  lower 
fir»t  colt  than  the  "Caterpillar" 
but  you  can't  buy  one  at  lower 
co»t  per  year  of  service.  The 
long  life  of  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor»  meant  nnore  than  pur- 
chase economy.  It  means  oper- 
ating economy,  low  repair  cost 
and  depen ••iability  —  always. 
Sizes,  15  to  50  drawbar  horse- 
power. Write  for  catalog. 


The  HOLT 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.      Peoria,  III. 
Sm»  FrancUcc     Lorn  Anr«/cs 
Spokanm 


Most    Remarkable  Offer 

'Linle 
Wonder 

FIELD 


$1.75 


Only 

IWiiiitifully   Nickrl  Pluted 

^Ve  (iffcnnt:  >uiJ  (Hit-  ut  tlie  moai  b'-aiiltfu!  :!Jtd 
f\uv^i  quMlit^-  Field  and  0|»«ra  GLASS  .-it  a  p 
ilmt  whfii  buyiim  nuiiieuliere  else,  you  will  have  ii> 
l-ay  :'.  or  4  linies  ■«  iti'irli.  We  gii:iraiitre  the  i-iiw 
i>>  iH'  the  luwcNt  in  (htf  C  S..  bti'iiuse  we  iiuporu  1 
tl>ciii  iiiirMrlfef.  and  are  itffrriiig  ilieiii  to  vuu  at 
I  r.M  li'  dliy  a  trat-tiuii  of  itn-aciual  wurth. 
'MiU  ;.:lu-^  in  lMraiii'.rn11>  fiiiiHlied,  all  in^tal  l>a.t« 
n  rWI  1  latfif.  rott-rctl  \\'\\\  fine  quality  iiDiUlinn 
If  at  her.    !•  liit-hrs   rxteiided   and  iur-lie^ 

\«lien  (hi  cd.  :  lid  i>  i.>«iui|<i*('d  with  i>u««etlnl  lens^'S, 
Hhitli'  vvill  enjiMe  you  |«  st-e  ohjecj*  niilwi  a»av. 
>:osi  iisffiil  fitr  caniiiiiiR.  Iniiiniir''^ \)X  d  $.iii„ui»ii- 
iiig  l.\<>  (  (  k  III  tlif  pMMure.  L  5e  It  al^n  as  an 

iii.*ra  Kla**  for  iuovie>  ur  npeia.  *.''»nip<  in  a 
l-caui  fill  plii^ih' lined  prt- <iefitatinn  cave  Special 
adrertishte  prtrc  $1.75.  while  >upply  lasts. 

SKND   NO  MONKV 
Tav    irf>stnK-ii    fl.7'.    iJus    iK.sU^e    on  delivtry. 
.\f('(i«-y   refiiTiilnl    if   run  Hali-^fiP'l. 
Anifriiiin  Bariraiii  Huii^e.  Deiit.  IX-Sfi 
7J*   I  nm  ( h   Avenuf  N>w   York.   N.  Y. 


Power  Cultivator 


f  Hr<lfner*(     jinil  friii( 
Kruwerft 


Will  work  ;i.s  slow  as  80 
I'ei/t  per  minute.  Does 
iiiiht  plowing,  prepares 
.seed  beds  and 
seeds  and  culti- 
vates 3  rows  at 
one  time.  Works 
between  wide  row  crops.  Ideal  for 
small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Plant  t  Jr.  wheel  hoe  and  lijjht  horse 
tools.  Mows  lawns.  Does  stationary 
power  work  t^nci  hauls  light  loads. 
Automatic  steering  device — dust- 
proof  working  parts.  4-h.p.  4-cycle 
gasoline  engine,  Bosch  magneto. 
I'.ses  many  0arts  used  on  well-known 
low-priied  auto.  One  lunr  tiiKiron- 
lit.    Wi  iti-  for  literature  and  iiiiti-s. 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 


HOe  KfPil  Strrrt 


MIIAV.tl  KKE,  tVI8. 


MONEY  tN  GRAIN 

}12.50  buys  KU.irantcc  onlion  on  10.000  bushels 
of  whc'it  or  corn.  Wo  Further  Riah.  A  niove- 
tnent  of  5c  from  option  price  (rives  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  $  vxi;  4c.  $tOO;  .V,  t.'ioo,  etc. 
WKlfE  TODAY  KOH  1'AR.TICULAKS  and  . 
FREE  MARKET  LETTER. 

(•Tetters Daily Gnide,  S.  W.  Brucb,  DepL  M-33 

1016  Baltiaore  Atc,  Kutas  Ctj,  Mo. 

When  answering  a(lvertwem-  nt.s 
please  mention  this  pap/ 


Is  Farmer  Justified  in  Limiting  Productionf 


Cunlinaed  From  Faye  Three. 


Mr.  Gruhlke  tells  us  that  farms,  pre- 
sumably California  larms.  are  lieing 
abandoned,  not  by  inefficient,  but  by 
"ambitious"'  operators. 

We  may  not  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  "ambitious  operator."  but  we  may 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  that  unless 
said  "operator"  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  on  that  wholly  unproductive 
farm,  he  possesses  at  least  an  average 
amount  of  inefficiency  or  he  would  not 
ha\'e  wasted  time  on  it  in  the  first 
place. 

One  instance  may  suffice  ^o  support 
this  point,  and  possibly  tie  it  to  the 
oihi-r  a  bit  by  that  hackneyed  "two 
blades  of  grass."  The  writer  waji 
enabled  recently  to  <pbserve  one  of  these 
"ambitious  operators."  Ambitious  was 
l  ight  I  No  lack  of  pep  and  "carry  on" 
I  hi  re.  He  was  full  to  the  eyes  with 
theories.  Already  be  had  planted  a 
large  part  of  his  20  acres  to  young 
black  walnuts:  to  b'.-  laboriously  tended 
and  nur»ed  against  the  time  they  should 
be    most    carefully  grafted. 

oppoRTr.NiTY  ovi::rlookf;d 

All  this  was  In  the  face  of  certain 
failure  unless  our  young  operator  has 
a  workable  theory  to  change  the  cli- 
mate of  his  section  within  the  next 
three  years.  And  yet — here  is  where 
that  "one  blade  of  grass"  comes  in — 
had  he  usjd-his  eye.-,  a  little  he  might 
have  (slablished  himself  in  the  humble 
way  his  cheap  land  justified. 

.\ll  about,  where  a  portion  of  the 
soil  had  been  left  Inloct,  wild  black- 
berries and  strawberries  grew  thick. 
In  the  garden  of  hi<  n<  ighbor  (another 
.-imbitious  one  away  on  a  summer  vaca- 
tion) a  small  strawberry  bed  blossomed 
and  bore  abundantlv  of  very  creditable 
fiuit  under  a  burning  August  sun. 

Across  the  road  on  un  old-time  claim 
.«ite — so  old  that  nothin'.r  remained  of 
the  buildings  but  a  ruirxed  log  barn  in 
which  reposed  the  crumbling  remains 
ol  an  ox-cart — was  a  tan'irle  of  old- 
lime  Lawlon  blackberries,  luscious 
fruit.  Right  thi  re  one  consumer  '  took 
care  of  the  middleman"  with  entire 
satisfaction   to   both  parties: 

.■\nd  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
within  less  than  an  hours  truck  drlce 
i.n  the  longest  highway  in  th(»  State 
was  a  town  of  2000  people  being  sup- 
plied with  small  fruit  from  the  city 
market  at  neces.sariiy  higher  than  city 
prites.  When  asked  why  he  did  not 
do  something  along  this  line,  this  am- 
bitious farmer  pointed  out  the  "lack  of 
pi<  kers"  as  an  excuse  Caesar  was 
ambitious.' 


'Stop  Speculation 

VV.  F.  BURQENER 


Xorxcaik,  Ca.if. 


THE  farmers  are  now  producing  more 
foudstull's    than   can   oe  profitably 

•  iisposed  of.  In  otner  worda  the  supply 
i.s  greater  than  the  demand. 

iet  soupnuu.scs  are  increasing  in 
numbers  in  the  gieat  cities:  hundreds 

•  ■I  lliuusaiius  Ok  purple  do  not  know 
where  the  next  meai  is  coming  from 
unless  they  beg  or  steal;  and  most  of 
lliese  are  not  only  willing  ljut  anxious 

o  work'. 

How  would  increased  prices,  due  to 
<  urtailed  production,  affect  the  conauni- 
I  I  woo  is  uiieiiiployed?  It  must  be  evi- 
lient.  to  any  thinking  man.  that  the 
consuming  public  would  buy  less,  and 
1  he  farmer  would  '.sell  less  of  his  de- 
crea.sed  production,  and  we  would  be 
.IS  badly  off  as  ever. 

The  fact  is  the  farmer's  prosperity, 
as  well  as  the  general  prosperit.v.  de- 
IH'iids  on  the  continuous  employment  of 
the  working  masses.  The  extortionate 
luofiteering  of  the  middlem  in  is  but  the 
;i:itiiral  outgrowth  of  caises  deeper  and 
mi>re  fundamental.  Remove  the  pri- 
m.iry  cause  of  monopoly  and  the  profi- 
teering middlem.in  would  find  himself 
so  encompassed  l>y  henltlnv  competition 
tb:rt  he  would  be  compelled  to  be  con- 
tent j^ith  a  reasonable  profit.  Compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  trade  (Socialistic 
theory  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding), 
l-'vila  ascribed  to  competition  are.  in  the 
finiil  analysis,  due  to  the  l.ick  of  com- 
petition;   that   is,   to  monopoly. 

SKRIOUS  QUESTION'S  ARISE 

But,  what  is  the  cause?  Why  does 
lint  sufficient  capital  seek  investment 
in  industrial  enterprises  to  furnish  em- 
ployjnent  for  all  workers'.'  W'ny  do  not 
I  lie"  workers  employ  them.-ielves  at  some- 
thing so  they  can  at  least  produce 
.•nough  food   for  themselves? 

I.<  t  us  now  examine  the  Uist  question 
fir'-t.   and   the   first,  last. 

The  workers  do  not  employ  theTn- 
selves  beciiise  they  must  have  some 
place  on  which  to  "employ."  If  they 
seek  a  place  that  Is  near  where  their 
produce  or  service  Is  marketable,  they 
find  the  price  oe  rent  is  beyond  their 
means;  if  they  go  where  price  or  rent 
is  within  their  means,  they  find  they 
;ire  so  far  from  the  market  that  the 
first  advi'nlMge  is  lost.  So  their  only 
ri'C^urse  Is  to  crnwd  around  the  centers 
of     \'»>ployment    and     underbid  other 


workers  for  ,their  jobs  and  wages.  The 
result  is  a  reduction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  wage.  • 

Capital  does  not  seek  investment  in 
industrial  enterprises:  first,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  w^ges  being  re- 
du»-ed  iheir  m;-irket  is  curtailed.  Since 
the  worker  can  bu.v  less,  the  farmer 
must  take  le:^  for  what  he  sells,  and 
sini-e  capital  clarges  more  for  what  it 
does  sell,  in  order  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
the  farmer  and  all  consumers  must  pay 
more  fur  '.vhat  they  buy. 

Insltad'of  curtailing  the  production 
of  either  farm  or  factory  it  would  seem 
more  .sensible  to  increase  the  eiirning 
opi>ortiinitles  of  the  consumers. 

'There  are  literally  ihousands  of  peo- 
ple in  our  grea'.  cities  who  e  it  little  or  no 
really  wholesome  food:  have  no  clothing 
but  what  they  pick  from  rubbish  heaps, 
beg.  sle:il.  or  buy  in  second-hand  stores. 

if  everybody  were  enabled  to  buy  all 
the  wholesome  food  and  good  clothing 
needed,  it  wi.uld  take  the  farmers  years 
to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  Most  of 
tile  tobacco  land  would  h.'ive  to  lie 
piniited  to  cotton  to  supply  the  dnmeslic 
demand  for  cottonwe.ir.  and  sheep  could 
not  increase  fast  enough  to  supply 
enough  wool  for  all  the  deman'!s  that 
woiilfl  be  made  for  woolen  iiroducts. 
Hut  you  say  most  of  the.se  peoyile  are 
tbriftle»s.  shiftle-w  and  worthle.ss  True, 
but  what  m:i'ie  them  so?  Read  Robert 
Hunter's   brok.  "Poverty." 

LAND  SPECI'LATIO.X  DECRIED 

The  .second  an<r  nnore  fundamental 
reason  why  capital  does  not  more  treely 
seek  investment  in  Industry  is  that  in- 
vestors can  make  mong  sure  money  by 
investing  in  land  and  raise  nothing  on 
it  but  the  price. 

Consider  I>os  Angeles,  where  wealth 
is  piled  up.  that  is  calculated  in  figures 
that  mean  nothing  to  the  average  man. 
tint  a  vaeue  unlimitetl  surplus.  .Most  of 
this  comes  from  other  Sl.ites;  yet  I.os 
Angeles  County  is  s.iid  to  produce  more 
agriiulliiral  pr(«Uicts  than  any  county 
in  .\merica.  And  what  is  the  result? 
Crowds  of  unemployed,  soiiohoiises  and 
charity  doles.  The  appeal  of  the  charity 
hunters  was  never  more  insistent. 

Xor  has  curtailment  been  neglected. 
In  m-'-nv  sections  of  the  count.v  farm 
products  have  beer  curtailed  to  a  fnic- 
tion  of  whnt  they  once  were.  Almost 
in  the  center  of  I^os  Angeles  are  vnst 
nniiied  ro-.v-pasf iires  on  which  nothing 
is  raised  but  wi'eds.  prices  and  rents. 

CITES    St'BDIVISION  KVII. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  realtor  maile 
ttie  jStatement  that  in  the  last  year  alone 
360.000  acres  were  subdivided  and  pro- 
iliicliiHi  curtailed  to  that  extent:  and 
homcsites  provided  for  nearly  three  mil- 
lion families,  with  enough  alre-idy  sub- 
divided to  accoinmodiile  all  comers  for 
at  least  ten  ye.-irs.  plus  room  enough 
for   industrial   sites  to  employ  them. 

No  doubt  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion will  go  on  at  the  .same  rate  this 
year.  Sin'-e  no  w-ealth  is  produce<l  on 
this  snbdivi'ied  land  the  price  to  pa.v 
for  if  will  have  to  be  produced  on  land 
th:it  is  in  use.  and  I'le  farmer  and  la- 
borer wPl  ba^e  to  take  less  for  what 
they  produce  and  pa.v  moi«e  for  what 
they  buy.  ^  • 

Much  thut  Mr.  Criihike  says  In  re- 
gard to  hie'i  .Tnd  low  prices  Is  true. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  of  people 
who  cm  and  will  l  iiv  what  thev  desire, 
regardless  of  pric:  but  there  is  a  much 
larger  class  Ibnl  cnnnot  buy  what  they 
need,  even  when  tirices  are  low.  The 
only  cnrtiilment  "•«>  need  is  curtail- 
ment to  Ibe  -/em  nniru  of  the  income  of 
unnroibicf ive  speculation,  primarilv  in 
Iripd.  ' 


Business  Methods' 

CHARLES  J.  YOUNG 

Mrnto  Park.  Cnlif. 


I NEVER  approve  curtailment  of 
production.  I  always  look  for 
means  for  liettering  the  market. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  hardly 
one-tenth  of  the  succe.ssful  ptmltry 
farms  in  existence  there  are  lo<lay 
and  we  are  still  far  awa.v  from  overpro- 
duction. Poultrymen.  orj^iardi.sts  and 
truck  growers  are  beginning  to  re^ilize 
the  necessity  of  running  their  farms  on 
a  business  basis. 

The  farmer  is  far  from  using  the 
methods  business  men  use  In  the  cities. 
The  farmers  si"e;ik  of  the  "business" 
t'ley  are  in.  without  the  least  attempt? 
to  act  like  business  men.  Many  farm- 
ers think  that  if  they  write  on  the  gate 
or  fence  or  a  piece  of  board,  "Stock  for 
Sale,"  they  are  advertising. 

When  I  used  to  live  In  Quebec  I  or- 
ordered  a  Miilefoot  hog  trio  from  Flor- 
ida. becau.se  I  happened  to  read  an  ad- 
verti.>»ement  in  a  midddlewestern  agri- 
cultural paper,  that  Mulefoot  hogs  are 
superior  in  some  ways  to  others. 
-  I  wanted  to  try  them  out  and  becatise 
a  friendly  stockman  «ent  me  the  trio 
free  of  charge.  I  sent  him  In  exchange 
a  trio  of  Ohio  Improved  Chester  pigs, 
which  I  thought  would  be  a  good  ex- 
periment for  the  Florida  friend.  We 
were  both  successful.  So  the  news- 
print travels.     When   I  have  anything 


fur  sale,   I  advertise   it,  the 
other  business  men  do. 

What  is  the  difference,  if  I  have  tO" 
sell  livestock,  fruit,  grain,  >sgs  and 
liutter  or  shoes,  hats  or  china  disbei?' 
If  I  am  in  the  farming  trade  or  iin). 
fe.sslon  "  for  a  living  it  is  a  biisine.-w, 
and  I  am  conducting  my  business  as  ^ 
business  should  be  conducted. 

Advertising  pays.  When  I  h.ive  a 
large  number  of  purebred  animals  for 
sale  I  cannot  wail  for  custcirners  ii*-^ 
come  to  my  farm  to  buy.  I  advert i.^e 
and  I  get  custonieis  from  the  "Ann-. 
podes  to  the  Eskimos."  I  can  alwiivs 
sell  more  than  I  am  able  to  rn-- 

When  a  man  has  gou<]s  to 
opens  a  store  in  the  city  .-ind  .i 
in  the  local  papers.  ,  Hut 
farmer  starts  farming  he  usi 
in  the  easy  chair  by  the  fir< 
"cusses"  the  middleman.  Why 
the  middleman?  The  small  fan 
"retail  merchant"  and  he  shou 
one.     He  should  pe<ldle  his  o\' 

When  I  used  to  live  on  a 
estate"  I  would  hitch  up  the  ■ 
and  take  my  goods  ,io  town  e^ 
snow  or  rain,  sunshine  or  blizz 
I  made  enough  to  buy  thirty 
land.    When  a  farmer  has  a  l:i 
age  he  is  in  the  wholesale  bu^. 
should    conduct    his  business 
wholesjile  merchants  do  in  the  ciiie.-i 

Xo    matter    what    you    are    m.iiiiil  "•- ■ 
turing  or  selling,  automobiles  ■ 
dairy    cows    or    raincoats,  you 
run     your     manufacturing  i 
merchii  ndiaiiig  place  as  a  biisii 
should.      When    a    bijirber  o; 
store  in   the  city   he  di»-s  not 
adveuti.se    extensively    becau.se  m- 
a    "frontage  "    that    is  advertising 
place  to  the  pa.s,sersby,  but   few  f;ii 
are   centrally   enough    located  for 
kind  of  trade. 

BI'SINESS  EDPCATIDN   .VEEDI  I' 

Farmers  need  more  education  in  th«' 
buslne.HS  side  of  farming.  Colleges  iinl 
(Joveriiment  experiment  f:irm.H  HhouKl 
conduct  business  courses  for  the  fann- 
ers to  teach  them  to  market  their  goo.ln 
intelligently. 

, Every     farmer     can     Just  as  ea^,l:y  . 
build  up  a  clientele  as  the  town  dmi.ir 
or    the    ganige    man.     No   agriciiltiii  <! 
situation    is   wor.se     than     those  <"ii- 
fioiue.i   in  men  liandising. 

No  Covernmeiit  help  is  needed.  T'le 
only    thing   nece.s.siiry    is   education  n 
business  and  tratk'  lines.     People  lo  • 
get   away   from   the  idea   that   fiiriin  _ 
is  such  »n  easy  enterprise  th.it 
can  do  it  successfully.  Scienii: 
ing  is  complicated  and  requin 
knowledge   just    as   do   the    pi.  i-^  . 
of  law  and   medicine.     People   who   ~  • 
into  the  farming  buslne.ss  have  to 
trained  for  that  Viuslness  just  as  a  ni.:i 
is    trained    who    is    i-ontemplatnig  if 
banking  business. 

The   greatest   advanlage.s   tli  ■ 
ing     has     over     any   other  ih 
tr.Kle    or   business   are    the  h 
roundings,  the  (■Dd's  own  frc 
life,    the    health    giving  fresh 
lure's   wonderful    progress    bef.  , 
eyes.     To  s«e  the  l>aby   chicks  ion 
from    the    shell    and    maturing  to- 
beautiful  fowls  that  bring  the  blue 
tions  at   the  show   in   the  fall  fills 
heart   with  more  salisMclion  than  i 
other  business     success  iiossibly 
bring. 

Hut     when     agricultural  educnt.ir^ 

.strive  for  economical  and  effici  

duction,    they    should  include 

m;irkeling.      .Arbitrary  ciirtai"' 

some  of  the  larger  crops  !■ 

ible.  but  I  do  not  see  tb' 

It  if  the  market  can  be  on 

bcitv  campaii;ns.  adverti- 

individual    business  abilif 

more    than  cooperative 

curn-alls    to    improve    the  agricultin 

situation.  - 


Producers'  Influen( 

THOrSA.N'DS  of  little  workers  In 
form  of  ""cuts"  like  the  aci   • 

ing  samples,  are  hammering  I. 

••  Virgil 
idea 

tllf  CO 

tli.  ■ 


ers  u.se  the  slogan  on  then  m 
and  printed  matter,  while  all 
the  I'acific  Co- 
operative Wool 
Growers  carry 
the  message. 


Now  the  mo- 
hair producers 
are  using  a 
similar  slognin, 
"Demand  mo- 
hair   clothing."  with  a  view  to 
Ing  the  use  of  their  pnxluct  b 
facturers.     It  is  hopetl  lo  stimu  i  '- 
manufacturing  of  he:ivy  wi  ighl  «a 
as  light  weight  mohair  garments. 

Editor  Clage  of  the  Angoni  Jour 
(Portland)  tias  done  much  lo  further 

i.l.-:. 
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Building  Big  Berry  Business  in  Orange  County 


ALTER  KNOTT  took  no  stock 
in  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  the  Japs  had  the  berry 
business  so  'tied  up"  It  was 
useless  for  a  white  man  to  try 
to  break  into  the  game.  With 
the  assistanf.e  of  his  partner, 
James  L.  Preston,  he  set  out 
el^ht  acres  of  berry  plants 
ithrM  years  ago  near  Buena  Park 
] (Orange  County). 

Knowing  the  kind  of  soil  and  climate 
ind  in  that  section,  the  reader  will 
ib«  surprised  to  learn  that  the  berty- 
grew  rapidly    and    bore  abund- 
But  how  about  marketing  the 
la    it    not    true  that  Oriental 
have  had  an  association  which 
controls  both  prices  and  mar- 
ippltes? 

"  Ing  our  crop  never  worried  us 
least,"  declares  Knott.  "Pres- 
|wd  grown  a  few  acres  of  berries 
Glendora  ranch   and   had  no 
in  disposing  of  them  at  profit- 
prices,  shipping  most  of  them  tt 
dealers.    We  simply  contlnuec' 
thod   of  disposing  of  surplui 

vr  packing  house  ia  located  right 


Sells  150,000  Baskets  of  Berries  at  the  Ranch  and  by 
Mail  to  Distant  Dealers  and  Consumers 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


the  latter,  but  its  earliness  is  consid- 
ered as  far  outweighing  this  disadvant- 
age. The  Advance  seems  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  dewberry  and  everbearing 
blackberry. 

Three  acres  of  Oardenas  are  grown, 
one    of    which    yielded  15,000  baskets. 


Mexicans.  "Japs  make  better  berry 
pickers,"  admits  Knott,  "but  we  can't 
hire  them.  Children  are  not  satisfac- 
tory workers  in  the  berry  field.  Women 
pack  our  berries,  which  are  handled  just 
as  little  as  possible.  In  order  to  save 
time  and  labor  the  fruit  is  brought  from 


prefer  a  fertilizer  that  is  not  used  up 
quickly;  one  whose  good  effects  ex- 
tend over  a  considerable  period." 

The  entire  crop  from  32  acres  of  ber- 
ries amounted  to  150.000  baskets. 
Enough  Advance  plants  were  grown  to 
plant  100  acres.  This  variety  propa- 
gates by  tips,  the  same  as  loganberries, 
dewberries  and  black  cap  raspberries. 

Knott's  agrricultural  experience  be- 
gan on  a  homestead,  where  he  managed 
to  eke  out  an  existence  for  four  years, 
then  quit — broke — deciding  that  what 
one  gets  for  nothing  usually  is  worth  a 
little  less  than  that  amount. 

MONEY  IN  VEGETABLES 

Three  years  were  then  put  In  raising 
vegetables  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
during,  which   time  the  area  was  in- 


f»  highway  and  during  the  pick- 
son  we  sell  an  average  of  $100 
of  berries  per  day  to  pasaersby. 
from  nearby  cities  send  trucks 
kr  ranch    and    take    away  large 
'i^ies  of  berries,  paying  cash.  All 
rcit  is  sold  outright — we  never  ship 
nsignment." 

berry  business  paid  so  well  that 
^plants  were  set  out  each  succeed- 
irear.  Laat  year  32  acres  was  in 
ng  and  this  spring  five  acres  more 
planted. 

Ihetcen  acreA  is  in  Advance  black- 
les,  which  average    6000    14 -ounce 
akets  per  acre.    This    variety  haus 
in  grown  by  Preston  for  20  years  and 
selection  has  been  improved  until 
Huena    Park    growers  consider  it 
most  profitable  berry, 
great  advantage  of  the  Advance 
Garline.<is,  the  crop  ripening  three 
Is  ahead  of  the  Gardena  dewberry, 
^(xsest  competitor    and    the  most 
'  \T  berry  of  its  kind  in  this  part 
country.    The  Advance  begins  to 
anywhere  from  April  12  to  May 
first  berries  last  year  being  gath- 
\pril  16  and  selling  for  |9  per  30- 
'  ease. 

BERRIES  PROFITABLE 
Advance  ripens  blowly,  needing 
picked  only  once  every  six  days, 
ed  to  every  three  days  for  the 
It  does  not  yield  as  well  as 


■Walter  Knott  and  samples  of  berries  which  he  and  his  partner, 
James  L.  Preston,  grow  in  Orange  County.  In  the  past  three 
years  they  have  built  up  a  37-acre  berry  plantation,  which  is 
proving  a  big  mone,y  maker.  Since  it  no  longer  is  lawful  for 
Orientals  to  qrow  berries  in  California,  the  business  is  expected 
to  become  more  profitable  for  Americans. 


Two  acres  are  planted  to  Klondike. 
Progressive,  Carolina  and  Everbearing 
strawberries.    This  fruit  brings  $3  per 

case. 

Some  loganberries  were*grown.  They 
sell  well,  half-pound  baskets  bringing 
10  cents.  The  fruit  does  not  hold  up 
well  in  shipping,  however,  and  the 
vines  are  short-lived.  Old  timers  will 
recall  the  loganberry  "craze"  of  20  years 
ago.  when  the  business  was  greatly 
overdone. 

Cuthhert  red  ra.spberries  and  Cum- 
berland blackcaps  also  are  grown.  The 
latter  sold  at  $4  per  case. 

BLACKBERRIES  SHIP  WELL 

Blackberries  are  shipped  without  re- 
frigeration as  far  as  Denver.  The  past 
.season  shipments  were  made  to  San 
Diego,  Phoenix,  Tucson  and  Albuquer- 
que.   Prices  average  13  cents  a  basket. 

Most  of  the  t)€rry  crop  is  picked  by 


field  to  packing  shed  by  means  of  a 
wire  cable  arrangement." 

A  pumping  plant  supplies  water  for 
irrigating  the  berry  plantations  every 
week  during  the  crop  season  and  once 
a  month  in  the  winter  time.  Most  of 
the  vines  are  remarkably  hoalthy  and 
free  from  disease,  but  in  order  to  keep 
the  raspherr.v  vines  free  from  anthrac- 
nose  the.v  are  sprayed  three  times  dur- 
ing the  winter  with  Bordeaux. 

Chicken  manure,  which  co.sts  12  cents 
a  cubic  foot  at  the  yards,  is  used  for 
f-eding  the  soil.  In  January  a  carload 
of  chemical  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
the  ground.  It  contained  4  per  cent 
nitrogen.  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
1  iier  cent  Chilean  nitrate.  6  per  cent 
potash  and  3  per  cent  organic  matter — 
blood  tankage  and  fish  meal. 

"Nitrogen  makes  large  berries,"  ex- 
plains Knott,  "while  the  other  ingredi- 
ents impart  quality  and  firmness.  We 


Baby  tractor  in  action 
on  the  Longvieio  Poultry 
Ranch  near  Chatstvorth 
Park  (Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty). The  Long  brothers 
say  this  implevfient  has 
proved  a  g  r  eat  labor 
saver. 


creased  from  seven  to  forty  acres.  Most 
of  the  crop  was  sold  locally  to  stock 
and  grain  farmers.  One  year  a  crop  of 
onions  yielded  300  sacks  per  acre.  Eight 
hundred  sacks  were  shipped  to-t)utside 
markets. 

Having  in  three  years  of  market  gar- 
dening saved  up  J2000,  Knott  next 
worked  for  Preston  until  he  had  learned 
the  berry  business,  then  formed  a  part- 
nership with  the  latter  and  began  de- 
veloping the  Buena  Park  plantation. 
The  enterprise  has  proved  profitabl«: 
and  It  is  to  be  extended  further, 

"Eight  or  ten  years  ago  berrie.s  were 
very  cheap,"  relates  Knott.  "Straw- 
t>erries  sold  for  90  cents  a  ca.«ie  and 
many  growers  went  out  of  the  busines.s. 
The  Japs  organized  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  prices  have  been  very  good  ever 
since.  Since  Orientals  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  either  owning  or  renting 
land,  the  production  of  berries  is  bound 
to  decrease,  resulting  in  higher  prices." 

WEATHER   AFFECTS  POULTRY 

The  effect  of  wind  and  frost  during 
the  past  winter  w.a.s  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  Southern  California  poultry 
districts,  according  to  M.  A.  Schofield 
of  the  "P.  C.  A."  l.>amage  to  green 
feed  crops  resulted  in  many  outbreaks 
of  nutritional  disease,  attributed  to  lack 
of  vitamines  in  the  diet. 


tper  mulching  a  Hawaiian  pineapple  plantation.  A  quarter  of 
[mtUton  dollars'  worth  of  paper  is  used  annuxilly  for  this  purpose, 
fels  on  either  side  thro^v  dirt  on  the  paper,  which  serves  to 
[it  in  place.  The  plants  are  put  into  the  ground  through  slits 
paper.   Paper  mulching  is  being  tested  by  berry  and  vege- 
frowera  in  California  and  Floinda.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
l«  methods  of  conserving  moisture  and  preventing  weed 
growth. 

(Courtety  International  Harvester  Co.) 


As  we  serve— so  shall  we  succeed 

This  business  is  founded  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  Service  to  our  Customers. 

As  we  are  of  service  individually  to  you,  so 
shall  we  win  and  keep  your  patronage. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  select  for  you 
and  sell  only  goods  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
— only  goods  that  will  stand  your  inspection  and 
use. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  always  offer 
you  a  saving.  Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  have  been  manufactured  and  bought  for 
cash  to  make  possible  the  low  prices  this  book 
offers. 

Twenty-four  hour  service  in  filling  your  orders 
is  part  of  our  work  for  you.  Most  of  our  orders 
are  actiially  shipped  within  twenty-four  hou^, 
nearly  all  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Our  platform  is  one  of  Service.  To  be  of  real 
service  to  you  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  solicit 
your  patronage. 

That  for  fifty-one  years  we  have  been  of  ser- 
vice, that  today  we  are  offering  Service  and  a 
Saving  and  Satisfaction  to  over  five  mil- 
lion customers  is  the  basis  of  our  success 
As  we  serve — so  shall  we  succeed. 


What  Can  We  Do  For  You? 


A  Personal  Message  from  the  President  of 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (2t,  CO. 


As  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue  there  is  just  one 
thought  uppermost  in  your  mind : 

"What  ia  there  of  interest  in  this 
book  for  me? 

How  much  saving  is  there  for  me? 

What  can  Montgomery  Ward  4r> 
Co.  do  for  me?" 

In  imagination  I  look  into  the  homes  of 
over  five  million  customers  into  which  this 
book  goes,  and  in  each  I  seem  to  hear  these 
same  questions  asked. 

And  as  I  sit  here  in  my  office  and  look 
around  at  over  one  hundred  acres  of  floor 
space,  filled  with  new  merchandise,  I  see 
the  answer  so  plainly,  the  many  advantages, 
the  great  saving,  that  I  wish  there  might  be 
some  way  of  bringing  you  more  closely  to- 
gether— ^you  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
— so  that  you  might  learn  for  yourself  the 
answers  to  your  questicms. 

If  I  could  draw  up  a  chair  with  you  there 
at  your  own  living  room  table  and  turn  with 
you  the  pages  of  this  Catalogue,  I  would 
tell  you  the  most  interesting  business  story 
you  have  ever  heard. 

It  would  be  a  story  of  how  thousands  of 
our  bargains  are  seciired,  how  our  low 
prices  are  made.  It  would  be  a  romance  of 


ready  cash  and  the  tremendous  buying 
power  your  patronage  gives  us.  And  of 
travel — travel  through  every  part  of  this 
land  and  in  Europe,  searching  for  good 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Do  you  know  how  our  goods  are  bought 
— how  our  bargains  are  found?  Let  me  give 
you  an  example:  Here  is  a  manufacturer 
who  has  a  reputation  for  making  the  best 
goods,  who  lacks  capital,  who  lacks  busi- 
ness, so  that  his  plant  operates  on  half-time 
part  of  the  year. 

But  he  knows  how  to  make  good  goods. 
We  furnish  the  needed  extra  capital,  we 
give  him  orders  that  make  the  wheels  turn 
all  day  and  keep  his  employees  busy  all  the 
year.  His  own  earnings  are  increased  and 
his  cost  of  manufacttire  cut  far  below  any- 
thing he  has  ever  known.  And  this  saving 
goes  to  those  who  buy  goods  at  Ward's — to 
our  customers.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 

You  want  to  buy  goods  at  a  saving.  You 


24-Hoar  Service 

We  have  perfected  our  Mrrice  for  you.  After  mock 
«tudy  mnd  testing  arm  ■yttenu  and  employing  cumU 
we  have  perfected  •  »y»teiu  that  make*  ocrtaia  your 
orders  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  durinc  the  past  year  nost 
at  our  orders  were  shipped  in  24  hours  iwarly  all 
of  our  orders  within  4a  hourm. 


want  to  buy  goods  that  will  give  you  com- 
plete satisfaction.  You  want  prompt  ser- 
vice. You  want  your  orders  filled  promptly, 
and  your  letters  answered  promptly — and 
you  want  your  patronage  appreciated. 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  you  get  aU 
these  things.  These  are  the  advantages 
that  are  waiting  here  for  you. 

A  taving — yes,  we  try  alway*  to  offer  you  a  aavinc 
but  alway*  a  saving  on  goods  of  Ward  Quality.  / 
cannot  lay  too  much  atroaa  on  "Quality."  W9 
do  not  sell  "cheap"  goodB.  It  is  our  policy  to 
offer  you  coly  goods  that  will  stand  up,  that  win 
give  service,  that  will  do  exactly  what  you  want 
them  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  sell  at  seemingly  low  prices.  All  jrou 
need  do  is  to  buy  low-priced  goodm.  Cut  some- 
thing out  of  the  quality,  out  of  the  service,  and  you 
can  always  make  a  low  price.  At  Ward' a  we  nev»r 
aacriRce  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 

And,  for  fifty -one  years  this  has  been  the  policy  dt 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  For  fifty -ooe  years  in 
every  dealing  with  every  customer  we  have  tried  to 
follow  a  "deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by  "  policy. 

Millions  of  people  win  buy  from  this  Catalogue — 
at  a  saving,  "nie  same  saving,  the  same  guarantee  of  ^ 
satisfaction  exists  for  you.  We  solicit  your  patron-  ^ 
age.  We  will  deal  with  you  as  you  would  ht  dealt 
by.  And  your  orders  and  letters  will  always  be 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  H  Co. 


Nontgoml^Ward  S  Q. 

TheOMestMaUOiderHouseisTodaytheMostFrogr^^ 

Portland.  Ore.  Oaklaml.Od.  Chicago  KansuOty  St  Paul  rtWorlk 


Marin  Making  Progress  Towards  Dairy  Goals 

Peninsula  Farmers  Get  Results 


1 


m 


I  HEN  a  new  farm  adviser  en- 
tered Marin  County,  not  so 
very  long  ago.  he  found 
dairying  the  chief  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  North 
Peninsula  country,  but  it 
was  obvious  that  the  pro- 
ducers needed  help  to  place  their  busi- 
ness upon  a  more  profitable  basia 

"The  goals  which  my  able  Farm 
Bureau  assistants  and  I  set  before  us 
were  pretty  pretentious,  and  necessi- 
tated a  comprehensive  program."  ad- 
mitted Boissevaln.  "After  three 
years  of  continuous  effort  we  feel, 
however,  that  substantial  results  have 
been  accomplished.  By  the  use  of 
advanced  methods  now  being  practiced 


WHEN,  a  few  years  ago,  M.  B,  Boissevain,  Marin 
County  farm  adviser,  arrived  at  the  field  of  his 
future  labors  and  looked  over  the  situation,  he  decided 
he  could  accomplish  the  most  good  by  making  himself 
a  "milk  missionary."  Turning  from  the  old  testament 
of  obsolete  methods,  the  extension  worker  found  his 
texts  in  the  gospel  of  up-to-date  dairying — Purebred 
Sires,  Testing,  More  Silos  and  Range  Rejuvenation. 
Dairymen  in  other  districts  will  find  encouragement 
in  this  story  of  accomplishment. — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

lUuitntioit  oo»rtc*w  M.  B.  Boinetaim,  Uaii»  Cottrntg  Agrieultural  Afnt 


make  good  ailage,  belnc  sour  and  wa- 
ter>-.  a  mess  the  cows  did  not  reUah. 

By  experimenting  with  fifteen  new 
varieties  of  com  one  was  found — Golden 
Glow  —  which  matured  sufficiently, 
even  in  the  Coast  districts,  to  make 
first-clasB  silage.  It  yields  ten  tona 
per  acre  and  a  milch  cow  will  eat 
thirty  pounds  a  day.  in  addition  to 
hay  and  grain.  A  oow  can  make  good 
use  of  two  or  three  tons  of  silage  a 
year. 

In  the  Eastern  |iart  of  the  county 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  grow 
vetch,  to  use  in  connection  with  oats 
for  silage  purposes,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Inoculating  the  soil  with  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria  didn't  seem  to 
do  much  good.  Experiments  showrii 
however,  that  where  vetch  was  gr 
on  the  same  land  it  yielded  better  l 


Above  is  shown  Prof.  W.  M.  Regan  giving  a  cow-jndgin^ 
demonstration  at  the  Dairymen's  Picnic  at  Point  Reyes 
Station.   This  event  preceded  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil meeting  attended  by  more  than  600  persons. 


Aoove — C.  C.  Goodale,  cow  tester  in  the  Marin-Sonoma  unit. 
Marin  County  has  three  associations,  testing  more  than  S200 
cows  this  year.   Below — Coivs  on  typical  rolling  pasture 
lands  near  San  Rafael. 


in  this  area.  Marin  dairymen  can 
work  out  their  financial  salvation  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner." 

The  newcomer  was  astonished  to 
find  so  few  silos  in  use,  since  silage 
is  generally  considered  the  corner 
stone  of  the  dairy  ration. 

"Of  course  silage  is  needed  only  part 
of  the  year,"  explains  this  extension 
specialist,  "but  during  a  good  share  of 
each  12  months  this  kind  of  feed  is  al- 
most mdiHi>ensable.  In  Colorado,  my 
former  home,  we  needed  silage  to  carry 
our  cows  through  the  cold  ^esither.when 
green  feed  was  unavailable.  Here  in 
Marin  County  there  is  green  gmss  all 


winter,  but  a  dry  8r>ell  every  summer, 
when  silape  is  needed  to  bridge  over 
the  t  •  '  •  .veen  pasture  periods 
Furth'  lage   can   be   fed  with 

advaru...  .  .rig  other  seasons,  when 
grass  does  not  yield  sufficient  succu- 
lent feed." 

"But  we  can't  grow  silage  here." 
objected  the  dairymen.  "We've  tried 
it  and  know  what  we're  talking 
about." 

Boissevain  was  not  from  Missouri, 
but  he  asked  to  he  shown.  Just  the 
same.  He  learned  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  grow  Indian  corn, 
which  fnile<1  to  mature  sufficiently  to 


I 


Above — Farm  Adviser  Boissevain  standing  in  a 
field  of  oats  and  vetch,  grotun  on  land  formerly 
regarded  as  practically  worthless. 

Right — Filling  the  first  silo  erected  by  a  Portu- 
guese dairyman  on  the  east  side  of  Marin  County. 
It  is  on  the  farm  of  A.  F.  Silveira,  and  is  being 
filled  udth  pea  vines  from  the  Marin  Meadows 
Ranch,  which  supplied  more  than  1000  tons  last 
year.  In  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  silos 
in  Marin  County  has  increased  500  per  cent. 


year,  m^ifing  a  very  he*vy  crop 
by  the  third  year.       a  rule. 

Flail  sown  vetch  and  black  oata, 
planted  toretber,  yield  sU  to— 
in  som^  cases  up  to  lea  tons — 
per  acre  of  first-claaa  silage  rr 
terial.    Common  Oregon  vetc» 
used  and  so  iwpular  has  thia  cr'ip 
become   in   Marin  '  and  Sonoma 
Countieir  that  a  Petaluma  dealer 
sold   three   tunes  aa  much  the 
past  season  aa  the  previous  >  ' 

Where    the    season  is 
«aough.    or    a    little  Irrigu 
water  available,  a  crop  of  < 
sometimes  follows  the  oats-  ' 
vetch  crop  the  wmpx- 
Is  the  principal  h:< 

Pea  vines,  from  v. 
have  been  removed  (or 
are  used  for  ailage  In  lh< 
of  Ignacto.  where  the  t 
Packing  Corporation  this  year  la 
growing    1000   acres    of  garde* 
peas  for  the  Santa  Rosa  cann-rv 
The  yield  la  from  tour  to  t 
tona  of  vines  per  acre  and 
price.  tl.SO  per  ton.    One  da 
man  who  was  feeding  pea 
silage  and        I forty  c»n>  f 
milk  a  <!  production 
cut  to  ti  '  ana  when  k*: 

quit  feeding  -u.ine. 

"Sad  to  (ConUnur4  on  Pmgt  V 


I 
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Here  Are  Winning  Letters  in  the  Prize  Contest 

^^A  Look  Into  Agricultural  Future,'*''  Subject  of  Interesting  Communications 
From  Subscribers  —  Checks  Mailed  to  Successful  Contributors 


'Three  Essentials" 

By  JOHN  B.  WARE 

4  loarded  ^irst  Prize  of  tlo 


WE  HAVE  erected -monuments  to 
the  heroes  'of  our  wars;  we 
have  built  statues  of  the  lead- 
#>rH  of  our  Nation.  We  have  done  these 
things  with  a  feeling  of  pride  to  hand 
them  down  to  succeeding  frenerations. 
to  show  our  loyally  and  respect  for 
our  country.  The.se  things  reflect  the 
spiritual  feeling  of  a  people  and  are 
valuable  to  pipservo  unity  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

But  what  £fie  we  handing  down  to 
the  future  generations  from  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  State?  It  is  from 
the  soil  we  all  live,  and  until  very  re- 
cent years  we  have  paid  lit^e  attention 
to  the  most  vital  part  of  our  existence. 

Old  homesteads  have  been  left  to  the 
cMldren  with  the  fertility  sapped  out 
and  no  provision  ever  attempted  to  re- 
store what  had  been  taken  out  in  the 
many  years  of  cropping.  I-arge  timber 
tracts  have  been  slaughtered  without 
any  thought  of  the  future.  Now  we 
are  feeling  the  results  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
of  our  forefathers,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  provide  for  the  rising  genera- 
tllon. 

The  same  conditions  exist  today, 
with  little  improvement  in  the  right 
direction  to  protect  the  future  of  our 
IState.  Conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  is  the  paramount  initial  step 
tliat  will  stand  as  the  greatest  factor 
in  .  the   welfare  of  future  generations. 

Water  is  king  in  California's  agricul- 
tural development.  The  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  our  great  watersheds,  if  not  de- 
veloped now,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  private  exploitation  and  selfish 
S>iin.  We  may  not  need  them  now.  but 
the  time  will  come  when  these  will  be 
the  *)iggest  factor  in  our  development. 

Hy  taking  the  lead  in  water  con.ser- 
Tation,  the  Farm  Bureau  can  leave  a 
monument  that  will  stand  through  the 
afc'e.R. 

Range  conservation  is  another  im- 
portant problem.  More  new  grasses 
should  be  tried  and  planted  in  our 
niuunt.ainous  sections  to..,  provide  feed 
for  stock.   The  valley  land  in  time  will 


be  too  valuable  for  the  stock-raising 
industry.  ^ 

Another  thing — we  ha\e  many  val- 
leys that  are  swept  by  strong  winds 
each  year.  The  F"arm  Bureau  and  ag- 
ricultural educators  should  encourage 
planting  suitable  trees  in  rows  in  di- 
rectj  line  across  the.se  valleys  as  close 
together  as  necessary.  This  not  only 
w<fuld  increase  production  -  but  wouM 
make  them  a  more  comfortable  place 
to  live  as  well. 

More  highwa.vs  should  he  built  from 
our  valleys  to  the  seashore,  giving  the 
people  of  the  interior  a  good,  short 
road  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  beau- 
tiful beaches,  and  thus  helping  to  con- 
serve that  priceless  asset,  human 
health   and  contentment. 

In  no  other  way  can  agriculture  be 
made  more  attractive  and  permanent 
than  by  looking  well  into  social  con- 
ditions. When  we  build  good  roads 
that  lead  to  the  places  of  recreation  we 
not  onl.v  do  the  present  population  a 
great  good,  but  also  leave  a  permanent 
fixture  that  will  be  useful  to  thof^  who 
come  afterv^ards.  So  much  for  conser- 
vation of  resources,  a  topic  capable  of 
much  more  elaboration. 

The  second  great  need  is  for  more 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  our  ag- 
riculturists. This  will  benefit  the  pres- 
ent generation,  as  well  as  raising  the 


standards  of  the  future.  We  are  work- 
ing loo  much  as  individuals.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is:  The  man  who  is  in 
the  dairy  busirjess  should  be  just  as 
interested  in,  the  problems  of  his 
neighbor,  who  is  in  the  fruit  and  poul- 
try business,  as  in  those  affecting  his 
own  line  of  production.  This  would 
lead  to  the  third  great  essential — im- 
provement of  (lualit.v  in  farm  products. 
Closer  co-operation  will  result  in  con- 
stant improvement  in  all  lines,  thus 
building  and  upholding  a  reputation 
for  Californian  products  that  we  shall 
be  proud  to  hand  down  to  the  future 
geneiations. 

Any  one  who,  for  T)0.ssible  temporary 
gain,  puts  inferior  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket, is  too  indifferent  to  the  future  of 
our  State. 

We  cannot  raise  the  standard  of 
quality  too  high.  We  are  coming  into 
conipctition  each  year  with  different 
St.ites  and  countries,  and  it  is  the  high 
gra<le  product  now  that  will  protect 
our  markets  of  the  future.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  we  grow,  as  how  well 
we  grow  it  that  is  reflected  in  present 
profit  and  future  greatness. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; co-operation  by  all;  high 
standards  for  our  products — With  these 
three  essentials  always  in  mind,  our 
future  is  .safe. 


Contest  Prize  Winners  Announced 

DECENTLY  ORCHARD  and  FARM  announced  a  contest 
for  readers,  witli  cash  awards  for  letters  on  the  subject, 
"A  LOOK  INTO  OUR  AGRICULTURAL  FUTURE." 
So  many  interesting  communications  were  received,  the  process 
of  elimination  was  indeed  difficult,  but  at  length  the  following 
were  adjudged  winners  of  the  three  cash  awards: 

FIRST  PRIZE, -$15,  JOHN  B.  WARE,  OCEANO,  CALIF. 
Second  Prize,  $10  -  A.  G.  Rinn,  Watsonville,  Calif. 
Third  Prize,  $5    -        A.  C.  Gehringer,  Concord,  Calif. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  all  wf^o  took 
part  in  the  contest,  including  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  l)e  "in  the  money."  The  pri^te  letters  are  published 
herewith. 


•'Education  Needed" 

Ell  A.  G.  RINN 

Awarded  Second  Prize,  $10 


BRAI.N'S  as  well  as  soils  need  culti- 
vation. If  California  is  to  have  a 
great  agricultural  future  it  will 
be  because  her  rural  intelligence  has 
been  highly  developed. 

You  can  argtie  the  question  pro  and 
con;  you  can  say  that  power  develop- 
ment, irrigation,  drainage,  diversifica- 
tion, cover  crops,  better  marketing, 
lower  freight  rates,  immigration,  emi- 
gration, co-operation— an.v  or  all  cf 
these  will  turn  the  trick,  hut  when 
ci'Ierything  is  said  and  done,  the  garden 
variety  of  intelligence  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  solve  farm  problems  now  or 
in  future. 

A  scholar  once  said,  "Give  me  an 
educated  man  and  I'll  make  anything 
out  of  him."  That  statement  is  almost 
as  true  in  the  today  of  advanced  edu- 
cation as  it  was  when  the  saying  wa* 
uttered.  But  instead,  for  rural  Cali- 
fornia the  cry  should  he,  "Oive  me 
agriculturally  educated  men  and  I  will 
make  a  great  agricultural  common- 
wealth," for  merely  to  be  educated  is 
not  enough  —  we  must  be  rspeciallij 
educated.  A  man  educated  to  be  .'i 
doctor  usuall.v  makes  a  poor  farmer. 

It  is  ^aid  that  co-operation  in  Den- 
mark is  a  product  of  the  schools;  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  it  could  bo 
anything  else.  Men  will  not  all  do  a 
thing  in  unison  unless  there  is  train- 
ing. In  these  democratic  times  wo 
must  all  think  alike,  or  at  least  aright, 
before  advantageous  action  tor  all  will 
result. 

And  so  I  think  the  future  of  Califor- 
nia Agriculture  lies  first  in  education 
and  incidentally  in  co-operation — edu- 
cation first,  because  without  it  co-op- 
eration is  impo,ssibl*.  and  co-operation 
because  it  is  "absolutely  essential  for 
the  type  of  agriculture  to  which  our 
State  is  suited  and  the  type  of  agri- 
culture we  are  developing. 

For  example:  Is  it  reasonable  to 
think  that- we  c&n  grow  nearly  all  the 
almonds  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  make  an  economic .  f  access  of  it 
unless  the  producer  cont  ols  the  dis- 
tribution and   (Continued  on  Pa/je  10) 


Yes,  It  Pays  to  Graft — Horticulturally  Speaking,  of  Course 


HE  novelty  of  having  several 
varielies  of  a  certain  kind  of 
fruit    growing    on    the  same 
tree  appeals  to  everyone  and 
the   work  of  grafting   in  or- 
der that  a  tree  ma.v  produce 
more  than  one  variety  does 
not     Involve    any  wizardry, 
tor  any  one  who   will  follow 
cjirfefully   the   few   simple  instr\ictions 
given  later  In  this  article  can  get  sat- 
Isfai  torv  results  with  a  little  practice. 

Not  only  in  the 
case  of  fruit  trees 
is  grafting  of  in- 
terest and  impor- 
tance, but  also  in 
the  case  of  rose 
bushes  and  other 
woody  plants.  A 
number  of  differ- 
'•nt  varieties  of  rose 
may  be  grafted 
into  one  bush  if 
one  desires  to  have 
a  mixture  of  colors, 
and  the  operation 
will  be  found  in- 
tensely interesting. 
It  often  happens 
tlial  the  conimetcial  fruit  grower,  or 
pi'ihaps  someone  who  has  just  a  few 
tiftn  growing  in  the  back  yard,  has 
■•>  certain  tree  that  does  not  hear,  or 
•Jill  that  bears  poorly,  or  one  that  bears 
fiiiit  that  is  of  little  value.  In  any 
one  of  these  cases  It  Is  possible  to  graft 
the  tree  over  to  some  other  variety  that 
will  give  satisfactory  production  of 
g>  <>d  Xrult. 

WHEN  GRAFTING  PAYS 

It  Is  not  always  advisable,  however, 
attempt  the  grafting  over  to  a  new 
fyarlety,   and   many    failures   to  secure 
pired  results  come  from  the. attempt 
"  DP-work  a  tree  that  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
for   the   operation.     In    the  first 
tt   is   well   to   remember  that  a 
figr  tree  is  more  easily  top-worked 
an  old  one. 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Contriiutitig  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior 
College  of  Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR  WELOON 


When  the  tree  becomes  large  and  all 
the  branches  near  the  ground  are  cor- 
respondingly large,  the  bark  becomes 
thick  and  more  or  less  hard,  and 
grafting  is  very  apt  to  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

'  With  most  kinds  of  trees  it  does  not 
•  pay  to  attempt  grafting  if  there  are 
no  branches  under  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter to  receive  the'cions.  It  is  much 
easier  to  graft  a  branch  that  la  from 
one-half  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
than  it  Is  to  graft  a  larger  one,  and 
the  chances  for  success  are  always 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
branches. 

GRAFTING  LARGE  BRANCHRS 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  possible  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  practical  to 
graft  branches  four  inches  In  diame- 
ter or  over.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  the  grafting  of  large 
branches  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
cion  whe/i  It  grows  will  not  heal  the 
bark  of  the  stub  much  over  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  one- half  on  each  side. 
Therefore,  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  graft  a  four-inch  stub,  at  least  four 
grafts  should  be  inserted. 

If  they  all  unite  and  live,  there  may 
be  complete  healing  of  the  margin  of 
the  cut  at  the  extremity  of  the  grafted 
stub.  If  one  or  more  should  die  the 
remaining  grafts  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  heal  the  stub;  consequently  dr.ving 
out  and  death  of  the  hark  adjacent  to 
the  dead  cions  will  take  place.  This 
is  ver.v  serious  in  the  case  of  large 
branches,  but  may  not  be  so  serious 
with  smaller  branches  where  rapid 
growth  will  have  a  tendency  to  cover 
any  dead  bark  or  wood. 

As  to  the  best  age  of  trees  for  graft- 
Ing,  one  can  give  only  very  general 


directions,  and  whether  or  not  the 
work  will  pay  necessarily  will  have  to 
be  determined  in  each  individual  case. 

As  a  rule  when  trees  have  reached 
the  age  of  1.5  years  it  is  too  late  to 
graft  for  good  results,  although  this 
will  depend  very  la_rgeiy  on  the  kind  of 
trees. 

Stone  fruits  are*difficult' to  graft  as 
they  get  old,  on  account  of  the  hard 
bark,  while  the  pome  fruits,  such  as 
the  apple  and  pear,  are  more  easily 
grafted  and  trees  much  older  than  15 
years  have  been  top-worked  success- 
fully. Trees  of  all  kinds,  from  two 
to  fen  years  of  age,  may  be  satisfac- 
torily grafted. 

Grafting  of  branches  that  are  sickly 
or  partly  dead,  where  cions  cannot  be 
inserted  in  perfectly  sound  bark,  should 
not   be  attempted. 

The  novice  will  have  very  little" 
trouble  in  getting  grafts  to  grow  in 
apple  trees  or  pears  where  one  variety 
is  grafted  into  another  variety.  Suc- 
ces.«ful  grafting  of  apple  or  pear  or 
pear  on  apple  cannot  be  accomplished, 
even  though  these  fruits  are  closel.v 
related. 

SOME  U^riONS  IMPRACTICAL 

Apple  cions  will  gi-ow  on  peara  and 
pear  cions  will  grow  on  apples,  but 
the  union  is  not  good,  and  practical 
results  have  not  been  attained  with 
either  combination.  - 

Stone  fruits,  as  the  peach,  apricot 
and  almond,  will  not  grow  on  the  pome 
fruits,  such  as  apple,  pear  and  quince. 
Most  of  the  stone  fruits,  however,  are 
congenial,  and  peaches  tnay  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted  on  apricots,  plums, 
nectarines  or  almonds;  likewise  any 
of  these  fruits  may  be  grafted  on  the 
peach.  It  Is,  therefore,  possible  to 
have  all  of  these  kinds  of  stone  fruits 


growing  on  the  same  tree,  and  if  one 
desires  !t  is  po.ssible  to  have  as  manv 
varieties  of  frtiits  on  the  same  tree  as 
there  is  room  to  graft. 

•  Among  the  more  "difficult  trees  to 
graft  may  be  mentioned  the  walnut, 
pecan,  persimmon,  avocado  and  chest- 
nut, and  one  who  is  not  expert  should 
practice  on  other  kinds  of  trees  lieforc 
attempting  any  of  those  on  this  list. 

Failure  to  make  grafts  grow  often  is 
due  to  the  use  of  a  dull  knife.  Graft- 
ing is  a  fitting  job  and  just  as  a  car- 
penter cannot  make  properly  fitted 
joints  when  he  hns  dull  tools  to  work 
with,  so  the  grafter  cannot  m.-iJ<e  the 
cion  fit  accurately  into  the  stock 
without  a  sharp  knife. 

The  grafter,  therefore,  should  pur- 
chase the  best  knife  that  he  can  find 
and  always  should  carry  a  stone  while 
grafting,  so  that  he  can  keep  his  knife, 
sharp. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  GRAFTING 

All  grafting  or  budding  operations 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  plant 
growth  takes  place  from  the  cam- 
bium or  inner  bark.  If,  therefore,  the 
inner  bark  of  the  graft  can  be  matched 
with  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  or 
branch  to  be  grafted,  and  held  in  place 
firmly  for  a  time,  union  will  take  plac« 
and  the  graft  will  grow. 

Usually  one-year-old  wood  is  used 
for  grafting  purposes,  and  the  cion  la 
a  short  stick  containing  two  or  three 
buds.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  the  cion  and  the  stock  into 
which  the  cion  is  to  be*  inserted,  can 
be  brought  together  with  their  cam- 
bium layers  in  contact,  and  the  method 
that  is  used  is  not  so  import;i.nt  ;ia 
the  care  with  which  the  work  is  done. 

The  cleft  graft  is  one  that  the  hf- 
ginner  will  have  little  trouble  in  mal;- 
ing,  and  to  which  all  the  stone  fruit^^ 
and  pome  fruits  will  respond.  It  con- 
sists in  splitting  the  end  of  the  .stub 
where  branch  has  been  removed,  and 
inserting  One  or  more  cions  cut  to  a 
wedga.     A    (Continued    on    Page  $) 
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gyTHE  EDITOR. 

STOPPING  THE 
LEAKS 

Many  a  commercial 
busineKS  has  been  pulled 
"out  of  the  red"  and 
placed  upon  a  dividend- 
paying  basis  by  stoppiiiR 
little  leal<s.  Effreienty  of 
the  intelligent  sort  will  do 
•wonders  for  a  concern 
tl'uit  has  been  managed  in 
a  hap-hazard  fa.shion. 

Now.  a.-aurnins  that  the 
farm  is  ;i  bu.sine.ss  in.sti- 
tiition.  subject  to  ttie 
same  problems  and  responsive  to  the  Siime  treat- 
meat  as  any  other  business,  agricultural  produc- 
tion affords  similar  opportunities  tor  sound  man- 
Bsement.  , 

Aa  one  small  example,  how  many  dairyineii  know 
just  what  rativ  of  efficiency  they  are  se<uirini?  from 
their  cream  s<'parators?  A  recent  survey  in  Mari- 
copa County.  Arizona,  brought  to  light  some  in- 
teresting figures." 


WHERE  HIS  PROFIT  WENT 
It  .seem.«  that  in  addition  to  testing  the  pro- 
duction  of   cows   for   its  niemtwrs,   the  S^aricopa 
(bounty  Association .  also  checft.s   up  on  separator 
performance. 

As  a  result  of  .this  test  it  was  found  that  one 
member  was  losing  1.2  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the 
Hkim  milk,  or  a  total  of  308  pounds  of  tiutterfat  in 
cine  month.  At  current  market  prices  it  was  dis- 
closed this  dairyman  was  "out"  more  than  $140 
a  mtonth.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  in 
favor  of  replacing  liis  old.  wornout  separator  with 
a  new  one! 


IITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 
-i  Afler  all,  it's  the  little  things  that  count. 
Ko  one  can  affoid  to  despise  detail,  no  matter  how 
broad  his  plans  and  thoughts.  One  man  of  our 
acquantance  prides  "himself  upon  never  botherirm; 
with  minor  matters,  his  theory  being  it  is  bett-^r 
to  leave  such  things  to  others,  and  conceiitr.ate 
upon  broader  a.'jpects  of  his  work.  He  doesn't 
realize  it,  but  the  little  leaks  resulting  from  ncg- 
lisence  are  eating  up  the  profits  of  hia  larger 
tiiterprises! 

BALANCE  MUCH  TO  BE  DESIRED 
How  few  of  us  really  achieve  a  well-balanced 
character!  Another  man  of  our  acquaintance  h:i8 
become  obse.ssed  with  the  idea  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  development  of  liis  own  "per- 
Bonality."  His  interpretation  of  the  tarm  is  "to 
make  a  pleasing  impression  on  others,''  with  the 
T  e.sult  that  h?  is  overlooking  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  complete  suciess. 

Becau.se  of  his  attractive  personality  he  never 
has  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  job;  this  is  indeed 
fortunate,  for  he  is  so  frequently  in  need  of  one! 

We  are  acquainted  with  still  another  man  who 
does  not  ni.-ike  quite  as  ple-asing  a  first  impression 
liiit  who  for  some  reason  scms  to  be  forging 
steadily  .ihead.  Study  of  his  "person.ility"  dis- 
<  loses  that  it  is  made  up  largely  of  willingness  to 
work,   good    Judgment   and  perseverance. 

It  is  siirprisiiiK  how  many  folks  nowiul.iys  are 
FO  busy  ileveloping  their  superficial  "persona/i- 
ties,"  they  never  pet  resUy  acqu.alnted  with  those 
who  are  doing  the  world's  work! 


WIJ  AT'^  MFW?  A  :¥^pm^^\^^'^Q( 
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Students  Earn  and  Learn 

Ml'f.MBKKS  of  the  horlicultuial  class  of  Cridley 
High  School  (Butte  County!  have  been  getting 
first  hand  instruction  iij  tree  pruning  and  incident- 
ally earning  money.  The  20  boys  who  did  this  work 
have  been  paid  more  lhaii  $300  by  owners  of  or- 
chards in   which  they  have  been  employed. 

Citrus  Thinning  Demonstrations 

IN  Ventura  Couniy  the  .Vgricult  iii-.i^  Extension 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  citrus  packing 
plants,  is  carrying  on  thinning  demonstrations  which 
are  expec.ted  to  prove  of  great  value  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  pack.  From  one  tr^e  in  the  test 
plot  more  than  700  fruits  were  i-emoved  and  a 
sufficient  number  left,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts  in   charge,   to   produce  a  ni:ixinitim  crop. 

Farm  Bureau  Tours  Popular 

THE  Agricultural  Exten.sion  Service  of  Napa 
County  recently  conducted  two  inteiesUng 
tours — one  a  trip  by  75  poultryinen  in  27  automo- 
biles to  nine  plants  where  brooding  methods  were 
oliserved;  the  other  a  visit  to  101  Dorado  County 
to  observe  the  Caldwell  system  of  tying  pear  trees. 
The  latter  trip  was  made  by  the  Horticultural 
Committee  of  the   Farm   Bureau.  - 

Flncourage  Landscape  Gardening 

THE  agricultural  extension  service  of  Sacramento 
County  has  done  more  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  county  in  promoting  landscape  garden- 
ing and  the  beautification  of  home  and  school 
giounds.  A  lar-ic  number  of  landscaping  plans 
h;ive  been  furnished  to  schools  and  homes,  and 
detiionsttations  held  in  various  nistii<ts.  More 
than  50  shrubs  and  10  trees  made  up  the  planting 
at  one  ranch. 

'  Marin  County  Artichokes 

ARTICHOKE  growing  is  bccomniig  an  important 
agricultural  indtistry  in  .Marin  County.  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Hamilton  of  Point  Reyes  Station  has  pioneered 
in  this  work,  and  will  have  4ii0  acres  in  this  crop 
by  sprinj;.  according  to  Farm  Bureau  officials. 
There  are  3000  acres  on  her  property  that  she 
hopes  to  put  into  artichokes  befi>ie  the  under- 
taking is  completed.  Mrs.  Hamilton  reports,  she 
has  plenty  of  water  lo  grow  this  crop  successfully 
on  the  scale  planned. 

Paper  Mulching  Strawberries 

Pl,At<TED  as  an  'inter-crop  in  Kadola  fig  or- 
chards, strawberries  are  being  mulched  with 
paper  after  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  system  near 
Ctialswoith    (l.os    Angeles  County). 

This  plan  is  saTd  not  only  to  con.serve  moisture 
and  protect  the  roots  of  the  plants  but  also  to 
ercotiiage  even  ripening  and  discourage  the  for- 
mation of  suckers.  1-itrlier-  maturity  and  better 
quality  of  fruit  are  otVier  advantages  claimed  for 
this  mulching  systeiji. 

Housewife  Measures  Mileage 

THE  distance  traveled  in  a  day  by  the  avenge 
farm  woman  in  doing  her  daily  work  U  graph- 
ically indicated  by  tests  recently  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Farni  Bureau  in  Ka-ssen  V'ounty.  in  co- 
openition  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
By  the  use  of  a  pedometer,  it  wa-s  found  that  one 
woman  walked  m>«re  than  four  miles  in  getting  one 
meal  and  caring  for  her  poultry^  By  rearranging 
the  kitchen  and  planning  to  <«»ve  steps,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  conserve  much  energy. 

Turkey  Course  Is  Offered 

AN>;W  ten-lesson  correspondence  cour.se  on  tur- 
key raising  hiia  been  prepare<l  by  H.  M.  Butter- 
field,  supervisor  of  agricultural  correspondence 
courses  at  the  I'niversity  of  California,  in  co  opera- 
tion with  Professor  W.  E.  Moyd  of  the  poultry  hu.i- 
handry  divi.'Jon.  For  information,  write  the  Agricul- 
tural Education  Division.  Berkeley. 

According  to  the  authors.  California  produces 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  turkeys  in  the  United  Stale.s. 
but  could  easily  produce  10  per  cent  because  of  our 
large  acreage  of  grazing  land  and  abundance  of 
green  feed.  Weather  conditions  during  the  grow- 
ing period  are  particularly  favorable. 

Tool  Inventors,  Attention 

O.N'E  of  the  intercounty  projects  adopted  bjr  th* 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  to 
do  with  discovering  or  designing  improved  tools  at 
the  piesent  time  not  on  the  market,  such  as  tree 
scrapers,  sojl  augers,  wire  bracing  equipment  and 
tools,  tind  prtminc  tools. 

To  carry  forward  this  project  a  committee  con- 
sistiim  of  S.  W.  SUnley.  A.  J.  McFadden  and  E.  O. 
Hutchkiss  was  appointed  to  work  with  Extensioa 
Specialist  W.  B.  Hooper.  Already  a  number  of  very 
promising  new  tools  have  be»n  suggested  to  the 
committee. 

Hooper  at  pre.scnt  Is  working  with  one  of  the 
prominent  manufacturers  of  saws  in  designing  and 
having  made   Impioved   hand  and   pole  sfiws. 

H.  S.  Bla-sell  of  Los  .\ngeles  County  recently  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  series  of 
different  Bized  electrically  welded  and  galvanized 
rings  which  may  prove  lo  be  vry  de.ilrable  In  tree 

bracing.     Several   spleii.li  1    i  i       i  i..i\vri 

for  wire  bracing  work. 


Milk  Goats  Are  VVanted 

THE  Ojal  f.arm  center  of  Ventura  County  is  <  iin- 
ducting  a  campaign  to  introduce  milk  goata 
into  the  district.  Two  objects  are  the  browsing  of 
brush  for  fire  protection,  and  the  creating  of  a 
local  supply  of  manure  for  citrus  orchards.  Ktir- 
tliermore,  establishment  of  a  new  industrji-^hat  of 
cheese  making^ — is  expe'cted  to  result  from  the  milk 
goat  project. 

European,  Japanese  Graft 

TH.\T  plums  of  the  European  type  can  he  grifted 
profitably  upon  the  Japane.se  varieties  Is  Inili- 
cated  by  experiments  reported  to  the  University  of 
California  by  J.  E.  Bergtholdt  and  H.  Herkimer,  of 
Placer  County.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they  made 
giafts  of  the  President  plum  on  the  Formosa,  which 
was  contrary  to  accepted  practice,  but  proved  vry 
suicessful.  An  interesting  fea'ure  of  this  exi>eri- 
ment  was  the  fact  that  the  President  ripened  fruit 
two  weeks  earlier  than  is  usually  the  caM. 

Now  It's  Raisin  Syrup 

THAT  the  experiments  long  conducted  by  lh« 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  in  the*  manufnctura 
of  high-grade  syrup  at  last  have  borne  fruit  is 
indicated  by  a  recent  announ<ement  from  the  of- 
fices of  the  company.  In  view  of  Ilie  fact  lli.nt  the 
experimental  work  has  been  veiled  in  mo  •< 
secie<y.  the  disclosure  that  pbins  are  ii' 
for  coniTnercial  prodiiclioi;  is  taken  to  iml  i 
the  many  difficulties  surrounding  the  project  iiive 
b"en  overcome.  In  charge  of  the  syrup  producls 
laboratory  is  F.  M.  dc  Bceis.  whl.'ly  iviiowii  cliciii- 
ii  al  engineer. 

Harding  Cirass  Promising 

TEST  plots  of  Harding  grass  are  thi  iving  in  .sev- 
eral counties  of  California  .ind  in  practica.lly 
every   case   this   plant   gives   promise  of  unu.su:il 
value.     Squaw   Valley   in   Fresno   County  reci-iniv 
m.nle  artangoments  for  three  plots.    At  Boom- 
(Mendocino    County)    the   grass   stood    the    v\ii  i 
.  Wi'll  and  in  March  was  knee  high.  In  Mat  in  Ciiuiity 
the  seed   was   rnked    into   native   pastures   in  l>e- 
ceinber  as  a  means  of  rejuvenation,  .md  made  "o 
excellent   growth  despite  dry   weather.    This   v.'  . 
m.ide  the  pest   showing  in   Sol.ino  County,  m 
low.   wet    places   on   the  adobe  at   Maine  Pr.i.ii 
Information  concerning  Harding  grass  may  lie  ob- 
tained from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Berkeley. 

Value  of  Silos  Shown 

AKECENT  visit  to  dairymen  in  San  l..ul8  Obia^io 
County,  as  reported  by  the  Agricultural  I'hc- 
tension  Service,  brought  out  interesting 
tions  on  the  use  of  silos.  One  owner  i 
and  21  cows.  His  cream  check  for  Jin 
$2.">0.  His  neighbor  has  SO  cows  and  no  -ilo.  .v 
Wire  fence  separates  the  ranches;  the  rimiIb  of 
the  cows  was  about  the  same.  The  neighbor's 
cream  check  tor  .lanuary  was  $240  The  ncii;F  ■■>r 
now  wants  to  build  a  silo.  Many  dairymen  u  I 
for  the  silos  purchased  last  year  from  increase  u 
cieaiii  checks  during  the  months  of  December  i  I 
January.  There  are  three  dairies  which  hav.-  '  •! 
cow.s.  T\vT>  of  these  have  silos:  one  does  not.  rii" 
valtie  of  the  products  for  two  dairies  with  silos  for 
December  and  January  wiis  $()00  more  than  that 
of  the  dairy  without  the  silo. 


/CREASING  THE  SKIDS? 

Recent  oil  events  in  Washington  give  a  new 
meaning  to  ther  term  "gusher."  Even  the  farm 
bloc  seeftia  to  have  been  soaked. 


PENDING  OR  ENDING? 

It  is  surprising  how  many  agricultural  bills 
are  always  -"pending  "  in  Congress.  Some  "pend" 
longer  than  others,  but  a  woefully  small  per- 
centage ever  get  beyond  that  stage! 

AND  COWS  WITIHOUT  COWSLIPS 

Stibscriber  writes  to  inquire  whether  g«ea« 
can  be  raised  successfully  where  there  are  no 
gooseberries  to  feed  them.  We  believe  It  can 
be  done.    Horses  will  live  without  horse  beans! 


UOW  ABOUT  A  CASH  CROP? 

This    overproduction    question    will  ad 
itself.    Some  of  us  are  so  busy  trying  to  n 
money  we  won't  have  tiijie  lo  raise  nnytli 
else  this  year. 


M 


IGHT  TRY  CONSCRIPTION! 


ex  1  ended 


It    is   estimated   the  energy 
MUally  by  golfers,  if  used  at  the 
the  common  garden  "hoe.  would  .1 
lra<-tors   and    m7.894    mules.  Bin 
liiese  golf  fiends  to  trade  thoir'knick-rbockera  . 
for  overalls — that's  the  question. 


fNCLE  SAM,  PLEASE  NOTEl  |, 

One   problem   that   makes  us  prematurely  | 

gray  is  paying  last  year's  income  tax  out  of  l| 
this  year's  red  ink. 

AND    EVERYTHING  BETWEEN! 

*  We  have  no  objection  to  the  middleman  \\ 
w  ho  knows  his  plai  e.  but  so  many  of  them  |j 
seem  to  want  l>oth  ends  as  well  as  the  middle. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


'Farmer  Putnam"  Comes  to  California 


,v    'I  .  .  nt    Onlifornia    visitor   w»fj    Alvin  T. 
^ . .   1,(1.    ul   I  lie    RurH  I    DevelopiDenl    l»:  v  iRinn. 
.  N-:ado*    AKricuItm-al      rollnjce  EM*'nHion 

I  »■»    nmny   years   edit  err   of  W**h*  f  rn    Fni  m 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Typej 


Complete  as 
shown 


For  large  wells  or  small,  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  insures  the  niaxi- 
mutn  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

No  shaft  bearings  below  the  pump 
head,  hence  no  bearing  troubles 
and  a  big  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense in  future  repairs.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  simple 
rugged  unit.  Furnished  complete 
as  shown  with  steel  "Cover-it", 
Entrance  Switch,  and  Starter 
Switch,  all  factory  wired, ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
also  furnish  the  Bean  Pump  with 
belt  pulley.  Sign  and  send  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

Ul   W.  JulwTi  Street. 'S.<n  Jose,  Cal. 
Please  send  mt  your  new  pump  catjog  with  inf*»r- 
laitiun  un  the  Bc^n  Electric  Turbine. 


Acres  to  irrigate^ 
Najne  


Al30^e^.< 


During  the  past  season,  the  worst 
in  years,  Ortho  Dusting  Sulphur 
Kavc  the  best  results  of  any  Sul- 
phur on  the  market.  Non-acid. 
Costs  no  more  and  goes  further. 
S»  four  Ortho  dealer  cr  call  en  cur  nearest  expert 
CAUFORN1A  SPRAT  CHFMtCAL  CO. 
WATtONVILLE.  CALlfOUOA 

Fresno,Cal.  Sicrsmento.Cal.  Lot  Anfclei.Cal. 
■u  Jose,Cal.    Sum  Rosa, Cal.       Yakima,  Wuh. 

ORTH 

ei^ery  pest 


^^^^     For  10  day*  we  will 

»       pafil.   1   p>arh  of  tlip  tcillow- 
IriK    vrsml    ItitilU    titt>f  m  fur 

Dmi»i.  OrBNte-Scarlet.  25c:  Gvld- 
«■  WMt.  35o:  Minnie  Bur«l«.  Red, 
lac:  Pmtrlalc  O'Mu-a.   Bronze.  75c. 

l*h««  I  iibf  rs  •  rr  I  ti  r  n-r  v  I  m*-  I 
OnJer  It  imr*,  riirlu-tnK  Jl  '''I  T-t 
ftIL  C^iUunl  dlrrfi  inn"  ait<l  <'titii  - 
Uiff  wltti  much  an\rr.  Nnt«  our  n«w 
ftddnv.    a&S   SO.    8AN  PEDRO. 


Morris  «  Snow  ^^i^- — 


SBD9  BdU(  JtMS  Pukts 
DJTKsttkarl. 


I. if?,  a  Den\«'r  farm  nia)<a/.in.*.  Mi-.  Stflnel 
prolinlily  has  a  h<^ltef  undei'Hla rul InK  ot  aiiri- 
cuHural  c  <)  n  <I  i  t  ion« 
throuKtiutit  ilia  home 
.State  than  any  other 
rcKident  of  Colorado. 

This  undeiatandinK 
has  fornied  the  bafsiu 
for  ^an  entertntninK 
feature,  first  .  aopear- 
iiig  in  Western  Farm 
Life  and  now  distrib- 
uted to  newspapers 
.^SS^^^  Jfck  n  d  p  e  r  )  n  d  i  V-  a  1  s 
igl^K'^^^  JHB  throufrh  the  Press  I>c- 
^^^B./  ^^^HB     partment  of  the 

^^m»  J^^^M  rado  f  n  i  V  B  r  8  It  y — 
■'!■'  a  r  m  e  r  F'utnam's 
IMiilns.ijihy." 
In  a  re.ent  and  tM>loal  article  this  genial 
humorist  takes  a  .sly  dlj;  at  California  boost- 
ers, which  we  reproduce  helow.  However, 
s  ncc  Brother  Steinel  e.xpressed  himself  while 
iH-re  as  being  entranced  by  our  scenery,  cli- 
iiiaic  and  industry,  we  confidently  expect  to 
f'!i<)  him  permanently  in  our  midst  e'er  lonK- 
'rhev  .  do  say  tlie  eartli  treinbies  a  littlc 
sometlmes.  even- in  Colorado,  probably  due 
lo  the  c.>n.stant  stream  of  .  traffic  passini; 
through  there  on  the  wav  to  Callffcrnla. — 
■  I    C  K. 


ALVIN   T.  STEINEL 


FAH.MKR  PUTNAM'S  PHll>OSOI'HV 
f^pVOC.  f5I.O\'KK  se/,  fitr  me  to  write- 
L'  somethiri'  ahout  foot  and  mouth 
(lisOMse  which  ha.s  broke  *out  in  Cali- 
fonii.t.  J  kind-a  thought  maybe  he 
WH.«  jokin',  but  I  cain't  figser  out  how 
or  what  the  joke  wa.s.  Now  I  don't 
think  it  s  necessary  fur  us  to  git  ex- 
cited ahout  this  here  outbreak.  If  it 
was  any  place  el.se  but  in  California  I 
.wouldn't  say  that.  Them  California 
people  is  born  btwsters.  They  won't 
admit  'they  got  anything  bad  or  dis- 
agrec;ible  and  if  a  calamity  does  show 
up,  why  the,y  don't  notice  it,  and. 
pronto,  it's  gone,  by  Heck! 

"Touri.sts  tells  us  about  earthquakes, 
but  none  of  them  natives  or  old  resi- 
denters  will  ever  confirm  it.  They  say 
I  he  earth  does  treinble  sometimes,  but 
i hat's  t'au.sed  by   heavy  withdrawals  of 

li    from    the   giishtis   at    Lon^  lieach. 

>f    when   Hiiatn   Johnson  temporarily 
t-aves  tae  Slate. 
"Technically    speakin'    they    have  a 

ulbreak    of    foot    and    mouth  disease. 

•  ut  actually  they  don  t  recogni>.e  its 
xislfiu:e    and    tbercioie    it    am  t,  and. 

•  iiiscnacntly  nobody  km  ketch  it.  1 
.on  t  Iviiow  wbetiit-f  IJoc.  tJlover  will 
.gree  with  me  in  this  here  theory  about 
lue  (""alifornia  foot  an<l  moytii,  but  1 
•.vould  be  more  afraid  of  it  if  it  broke 
lUt  in  some  other  State.  Still,  this 
.•ein'  a,  ['residential  election  year  we  kin 
5-xpect  a  considerable  spread  of  this 
diirease.  especiallv  tlie  mouth  part  of 
it."— THOS.  JEFFlCltSO.X  I'UTNA.M. 
^!pecialisl  in  Rural  Devilment. 

Want  Tonnage  of  Grapes 

ALTHOUGH  for  table  grapes  the  big 
need    is    improved    quality,  ].,odi' 
shippers  say  that  as  a  niatter  of  profit 
lu    tlit^^producer.i   quality    really    is  ol 
lesser  importance  than  tonnage. 

In  the  old  days  of  local  wineries, 
quality  counted  first  and  a  producer 
needetl  color,  firmness  .Tnd  quality 
more  than  a  somewhat  larger  yield  and 
poorer  quality. 

Now  it  is  different.  The  buyer  wants 
only  juice,  for  quality  is  lacking  in  the 
stuff  as  ,  it  is  finally  consrumed.  In 
gen<'ral,  the  grower  makes  the  most 
money  \^rho  gets  the  biggv  st  tonnage 
and  lets  quality  look  after  itself.  .Juice 
grapes  are  not  as  firm  as  table  grapes 
and  need  more  careful  handling. 
— T.  F. 


Raise,  Eat  More  Greens 

THE  people  of  Californra  and.  in  fact, 
the  .iknierican  •  people  in  general,  do 
not  eat  enough  green  vegetables.  Prac- 
tic;illy  all  varieties  of  vegetables  com- 
monly known  as  greens,  are  very  easily 
produced,  such  as  .Swiss  chaid,  all  va- 
rieties of  spinach.  Marrowfat  greens 
and  seven  top  t-nrnips. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  convince 
people  {hat  it  is  essential  to  good  health 
to  eii(  something  in  this  line  once  a 
day.  In  Europe.  England  especially, 
there  is  seldom  a  hot  dinner  prepared 
without  green  vegetables  of  some  kind. 
— T.  Hf)LMES. 


Oiling  the  Hen  House 

THE  old  crankcase  oil  ffoin  automo- 
bile motors  makes  a  verj'  satisfac- 
tory brown  oil  stain  for  poultry  hoiise.s. 
according  to  a  prominent  authority.  It 
can  be  put  on  ver.v  rapidl.v,  and  if  two 
coats  are  api'lied  one  month  apart  to 
new  work  and  an  additional  coat  given 
every  two  years,  will  keep  the  building 
in  nice  condition.  To  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house,  the  face  board 
can  be  painted  white  or  cream  and  the 
curtain  frame  also. 


BAKE  LI 

THE    MATERIAL    OF   A  THOUS 


The  Bakelite 

Socket  Pipe 


USES 


BAKELITE 

istlio  registered  Trade 
M«-k  for  the  Phenol 
Ri-sin  Products  man- 
ti  factored  under 
patents  owned  by  the 
SAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


BECAUSE  you  can  remove 
the  bowl  and  thorougli- 
ly  clean  this  remarkable 
pipe,  you  can  always  be 
certain  of  a  cool,  clean,  dry 
smoke. 

It's  made  of  Bakelite,  the  ■ 
wonderful  ambefcolored, 
tasteless  material  thatwon't 
absorb  nicotine. 

Select  one  that  you  want  /rom  a 
fuU  line  of  BakcUte  Socket  Pipes 


Qyityour  tobacco  dealers! 


ISAKELITE    CORPORATION,    247   PARtC   A  V  E  N  U  E ,  N  E YO  R  K  .  N.  Y. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

^A'hen  you  install  a  puniiiing  plant  you  want  water 
— plenty  of  water — full  rated  protiiiction  and  more,  it 
possible.   And  that's  wh.tt  you  get  when  you  install 

AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  jjumps  produce  the  ftill  guaranteed  amount 
of  water  and  they  keep  the  power  liills  down  to  a 
minimum!  That's  more  than  a  claim — it  a  guaran- 
teed fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 


— which  illustrates  and  describes 
the  entir^  litre  of  .-Vinerit  an 
Pumr.'s  and  jjroves  their  advan- 
tages Ijeyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way 
to  irrig.-ition  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 

545  HowiU'il  St.. 
SAN    l-KA\('IS(0.  CALIF. 
4*»0  ThirtI   St..    Dept.  O, 

i.O's  an<;kkks.  camk.' 


— HorlznnlJil 
I*umps 

—  \'erlical 
Pumps 

—  Deop  Well 

C'xlinMeis 
— Dirett  -  (M.n- 
netteti  Motor 
'and  Pump 

—  Motovi* 

•    oil  Kn^'iiifs 


Letthe  SUNgive  youplentyofHOTWATER 


A  twenty-four  hotir  a  day  hot 
water  service  supplied  by  the  snii. 
Simple — econoiiiical — trouble  proof. 
Keqtiires  practically  no  attention. 

Kvery  minute  the  sun  shines 
waler  is  heated  and  stored  in  a 
tank  insulated  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat.  Nearly  8000  in  successful  op- 
eration— a  proved  healer,  particu- 
larly desirable  where  gas  service  Js 
uncertain  or  expensive. 

Write    for    further  particulars. 

DAY  &  NIGHT  WATER 
HEATER  CO., 

632  Metropolitan  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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THE  CASE  COMBINE 

Harvests  and  Threshes  in  One  Operation 

THE  CASE  Harvester-Thresher  is  a  great  labor-saver. 
It  cuts  a  swath  12  or  16  feet  wide,  at  two  to  three 
miles  per  hour,  threshes  and  delivers  the  grain,  clea\ied 
and  ready  for  market,  at  the  rate  of  25  to  40  acres  per  day. 

A  Case  15-27  tractor  or  one  of  similar  power,  or  8  to  12  horses 
will  handle  the  outfit.  When  extra  grain  wagons  are  used, 
three  men  can  easily  handle  all  the  work  with  this  machine. 
Efficient  work  is  assured  by  these  Case  advantages: 

The  header  follows  the  contour  of  ground 
without  affecting  position  of  the  thresh- 
er. It  is  easily  controlled  and  is  adjust- 
able from  4"  to  36"  from  grovmd. 

24x4 2 -inch  thresher — ample  capacity  to 
thresh,  separate  and  thoroughly  clean 
the  grain  under  all  conditions. 

Header  can  be  folded  up,  reducing  width 
of  machine  for  transporting  over  nar- 
row roads  or  through  gates. 

Steel  construction  throughout,  insuring 
great  rigidity  and  durability. 


J.  I 


A  new  booklet  on  this  profitable  machine  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.     Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842 


Dept.  R95 


Racine 

BRANCH  HOUSES  AT:  San  Francisco,  235  I'thSt.; 
Los  Angeles,  1C4  N.  Los  Anfteles  St.;  Fresno,  1600  H  Sc 
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Riverside 

'Oversize  XI  1*P  Q 
\CORD  AAlWP 

I0,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  Ys 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  tg  18,000 
miles.  Whi^t  is  the  use  of  payinif  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  arc  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular — 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-thircL 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  RiversiJcs.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 
30x3^ 
32x4 
33x4 
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PRICE 
$  9.7S 
16.95 
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POSTAGE 
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SIZE 
32x4!4 


PRICE 
«20.93 


Wire  your  order, 
the  same  day  C.  O. 


34x4^  21.95 
33x5  28.75 
35x5  29.95 
Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
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Napa  Pear  Growers  Tying  Limbs 

Practical  Applications  of  Much  Discussed  Calduell  Syste 
Investigated  by  ORCHARD  and  FARM  Representative 


WHIOX  a  farmer  finds  a  »ood  thing 
in  cultural  or  marketing  ttac- 
tice  .his  neiShtjors  soon  find  it 
out  and  follow  suit.  And  while  giving 
full  credit  to  college  ,ind  department  ex- 
oerimonter.s,  it  i."?  an  undeniable  fad 
that  a  large  percentage  of  improved 
farming  methods  have  originated  where 
one  naturaHy  would  expect  to  find  theni 
— on  the  farm. 

The  Caldwell  system  of  training  fruit 
trees  is  a  ca.se  in  point.     This  method 


tere.sting  results.  Young  Bartlett  pear 
trees,  planted  in  a  strawhertjt  patch, 
made  such  a  rank  growth  tlie  Htm  •< 
the  limbs  bent  to  the  ground.  Tl> 
year  the  limbs  were  tied  up  to  :i  i  •, 
on  which  a  crossplece  was  nailed,  set 
beside  each  tree 

The  third  year  the  limbs  were  tied 
down,  causing  the  formation  of  such  an 
abundance  of  fruit  biids  that  l*^arin  Ad- 
viser H.  .J.  Baade  esftimates  the  trees 
thi.s  year  will  bear  an  average  of  one- 


Pear  Tree  Trained  by  the  Caldwell  System  of  Limb  Tying 


was  originated  by  E.  J.  Caldwell.  Pla- 
cer County  orchardist,  and  is  proving 
so  meritorious  that  it  is  being  adopted 
by  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
As  was  said  to  have  been  the  case  with 
a  man  who  made  a  superior  mouse 
trap,  the  nihlic  is  making  a  path  to  the 
door  of  this  California  fruit  man  in 
order- to  learn  at  first  hand  what  he  has 
accomplished. 

Recently  the  Farm  Bureau  sent  four 
delegates  from  Nai>a  County  and  an 
equal  number  from  ICl  Donido  County 
to  the  Caldwell  orchard  to  investigate 
the  new  plan  of  tfee  training.  I'rof  C. 
W.  Kubcl  of  the  L'niversity  of  Califor- 
nia. accomi)anied  the  delegation. 

The  visitors  were  favonibly  impressed 
v.ith  the  evidences  of  prosperity  at  the 
Caldwell  Ranch,  where,  despite  prevail- 
ing hard  times,  a  ten-room  modern  res- 
idence is  being  built  and  a  fine,  new  .lu- 
lotnobile  rei  ently  was  purchased.  These 
things  Indicate  that  the  Caldwell  sys- 
tem of  orchard  management  is  i.Toving 
.profitable. 

Last  year  lO'-year-old  pear  tcees  in 
the  Caldwell  orchnrd  averaged  seven 
boxes  per  tree  and  the  b#st  fruit  brought 
S:i  a  box.  The  main  planting  is  of 
liartletts..  with  Kosc  and  Winter  ^felis 
for  pollenizers.  The  latter  varieties  are 
of  superior  quality  and  often  sell  on 
Kastern  markets  for  better  prices  than 
Rartletts.  The  Rose,  by  the  way,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  profitai)le  variety 
grown  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Ore- 
gon, one  of  the  best  pear  districts  in 
the  world. 

Caldwell  exirtains  that  he  learned  his 
svslem  by  observing  one  of  his  trees. 
whi<  h  in  1913  had  one  limb  bent  down 
to  a  horizontal  position.  The  next  year 
(his  limb  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 
Caldwell  then  tried  tying  other  limbs 
down  into  a  similar  position,  with  such 
good  results  that  he  adopted  this  system 
of  tree  training. 

Four  main  scaffold  limbs  are  left  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  from  that 
time  forward  all  pruning  is  dispensed 
with,  twine  string  supplanting  the 
pruning  shears.  Most  orchardists.  how- 
ever, are  of  the  opinion  that  some  trim- 
ming could  Ijr  done  with  profit  after  the 
trees  have  attained  considerable  size. 

During  the  fall  or  early  winter,  four- 
ply  cotton  string  is  used  to  tie  small 
limbs  into  a  horizontal  position.  As 
soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  spring  the 
strings  are  removed,  the  limbs  retaining 
their  bent  i)oaition.  The  cntii  of  this 
operation  is  greater  than  pruning  the 
fir-st  two  .years,  after  which  it  is  less. 

The  theory  of  the  Caldwell  s.vstem  is 
that  bending  a  limb  checks  the  sap  and 
causes  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
while  at  the  same  time  the  top  is  opened 
up  to  let  in  sunlight  and  give  the  limbs 
more  room  to  grow.  Without  this  treat- 
ment the  tendency  of  young  jiear  trees 
is  to  grow  tops  of  great  height  and 
sttial'l  circumference,  the  bearing  period 
being  I'oslponed  until  the  tree  has  as- 
sumed this  undesirable  shape. 

An  interesting  point  to  note  Is  that 
smnll  limbs  on  young  pear  tiee  offi-n 
are  bent  down  by  weight  of  fruit  Info  a 
position  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
tying.  The  Caldwell  system,  then,  may 
be  considered  as  one  which  a.sslsts 
nature. 

On  the  R.  .1.  Imrle  ranch,  Napa  County, 
this  system  is  being  tried  and  with  In- 


haif  box  each.  This  may  seem  like  an 
impossibility,  but  Baade  tells  of  200 
Caldwell-tralned  jiear  trees  in  a  Sacni- 
mento  ^'alle.v  orchard  which,  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  bore  two  boxes  each. 
This  system  also  is  being  tried  In  tlie 
Wylie  4-yeaT-old  pear  orchard. — O.H.M. 


OIR  SrB8CRIBER.S  S.VY— 

I  am  an  ardent  reader  of  OKCITARI) 
and  KAR.M.  The  week  is  not  coip- 
plete  without  it.— C.  C.  CRAMITON, 
Delhi.  Cal. 
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Yonr  Ford 


The  Ford-A-T«ctor  makes 
yuur  Ford  car  or  any  old  Ft>rd 
chassis  into  ■  powerful  tractor. 
Plows  discj.  harrows  und  all 
tractor  jobs.  Dependable  and 
guaranteed.  More  puwcrtul 
than  three  horses.  WntctoJay. 

G.  L.WILI.ITS 
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Gardens  Keep  Children  Home 


"GrowtTKj   ThtTKjs"  Grent 
Youthful  Character- 


Constructive  Force  in  Molding 
-Practical  Hints  to  Parents 


MIL.I>IONS  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  creating  impulses  tor 
home  gardens.  l>ike  amounts 
have  been  expended  creating  methods 
of  solving  the  child  problem.  Yet  how 
f»>w  persons  think  of  connecting  the 
home  garden  with  the  child  problem. 
Our  public  schools  have  taken  a  l<mg 
gti'ide  in  this  direction  in  creating  the 
school  garden.  In  general,  however, 
the  real  key  to  the  child  problem  has 
been  lost.  Vegetable  growing  is  one 
method  of  imwoving  the  situation. 

The  vegetables  always  in  demand 
for  the  home  table  are  green  onions, 
beans,  spinach,  carrots,  early  cabbage, 
lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  cauliflower, 
green  corn,  s<4Uashes,  tomatoes  and 
^^ntaloes.  All  oF  these  vegetables,  it 
well  grown  «nd  temptingly  offered  for 
sale,  will  bring  good  prices  on  the 
market,  or  from  the  neighbors.  A 
former  high*  school  agricultural 
teacher  sold  from  a  small  garden 
Hpace  green  beans  which  netted  him 
yiU  per  (Jay  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
The  amount  of  labor  expended  was 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  mone.v  received. 

Ho  not  give  the  boy  any  money  un- 
less he  earns  it:  then  teach  the  child 
how  to  spend  the  •  money  profitably. 
Allow  the  child  a  home  project.  Help 
thi-  child  work  the  project  by  holding 
confei-ences  Vith"  him.  Offer  valuable 
suggestions,  then  allow  the  child  to 
sell  hhK  products  for  the  home  table. 

on  the  market.  Thas  he  is  taught 
valuable  lessons  in  commerce. 

Striking  successes  in  home  garden- 
ing are  obtained  only  by  willing  work- 
ers— -and  waterl  The  gardener  must 
liave   .1   vivid   imagination   to  visualize 


AninutlH   and   Vcycinhlcs   M<tkc  a 
Hniifti)  ComhiiMtion  for  Children 

the  end  In  view,  coupled  with  a  will 
to  do  and  personal  Interest. 

tireat  joy  comes  to  the  worker  as  he 
Inhales  the  f  nigra  nee  that  the  rich 
moist  earth  yields  as  the  touch  of  the 
garden  tpols  produce  responsive 
growth  of  -  plants  when  the  culture 
suits  them.  The  pride  of  the  child  in 
the  home  garden  and  in  his  home  will 
be  increased  when  bountiful  crops  of 
delicious  vegetables  are  being-  har- 
vested. It  Is  just  as  imperative  to 
rcali/.e  that  water  without  personal 
Interest  and  work  will  be  non- 
productive.- Work  and  personal  ihter- 
cst.  'Ill'  key  of  life  itself,  is  the  price  of 

HII'  I  '  SS. 

'11  1  luoject  may  be  the  growing  of 
fli>\' .  1  s  tor  the  xut  flower  market,  or 
bull  tor  the  bulb  market.  It  may  be 
growing  of  rabbits,  chickens  or 
There  are  many  channels  into 
the  child's  ambition  can  be 
tactfully  by  the  interesteU  par- 
The  raising  of  animals  would 
e  it  necessary  for  the  child  to 
green  food  for  forage  for  his 
als.  One  very  valuable  result 
be  obtained:  The  child  will  have 
rsonul  interest,  because  he  knows 
Income  will  be  his.  He  knows  the 
ed  foo.tball,  baseball.  or  roller 
es  will  not  l>e  obtained  unless  his 
"ucts  are  sold  at  a  profit.  He 
Id  be  taught  there  would  be  no 
»  unless  the  products  are  effi- 
y  grown  and  marketed. 

JEARNING   AND  LEARNIXO 

a  commendHble  and  natural 
every  normal  child  to  want  to 
earn  something  for  himself  as 
possible.  The  laws  of  t'alifor- 
ll  child  labor  to  certain  lines, 
of  which  take  the  child  away 
Dme  on'.o  the  streets  and  lessen 
sonal  contact  of  the  parent. 
B  cliild  would  Use  the  same 
of  energy  in  gariVnlng  as  in 
Iher  avejiues.  he  could  get  just 
ch  nioney  and  the  experience 
<1  l.>e  infinitely  more  valuable. 
This  111  riiii.iflon  alone  would  bring  the 
rhtlill  liiuiK-  insti  iid  of  I  ikinij  him  on 
thr  vt,,., 

ui    )  ciii.-ni  I I     1  1 1  ■  I  1  lid     in  a 


short  spurt  of  enthusiasm  can  plant 
a  la.'ge  enough  garden  to  require  ten 
persons  to  care  for  it.  Make  the  gar- 
den small  and  attractive.  Weeds  al- 
ways produce  mental  nausea  in  both 
parent  a"nd  child,  so  that  a  distaste 
will  be  created  if  the  garden  is  not 
kept  clean  and  tidy. 

Do  not  think^^liat  all  this  can  be 
done  without  effort.  Help  the  child 
to  plan  the  work  and  show  a  personal 
interest  in  helping  to  see  it  through. 
The  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
understand  from  the  beginning  that  he 
has  a  real  job  and  the  returns  will  be 
sul,istantial  if  it  is  conscientiously 
done. 

.  The  gijrden  plot,  if  small,  should  be 
forked  or  spaded  by  hand.  When 
possible,  however,  better  results  arc 
obtiiined  if  plowed.  The  soil  should 
he  comi)letel.v  turned  over;  then  it 
should  be  broken  up  and  smoothed 
until  it  is  fine,  deep  ami  mellow. 

The  food  upon  which  plants  live  and 
grow  in  the  soil,  consist  of  a  number 
of  chemicals,  chief  among  which  are 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
By  breaking  up  the  soil  in  fitu'  piei'es. 


not  onl.v  on  the  surface.  l>ut  .also  down 
deep,  a  favorable  mechanical  condi- 
tion is  produced  so  that  the  small 
fibrous  plant  roots  can  make  their 
way  readily  in.  order  to  get  ,the  rich 
particles  awaiting  them.  When  the 
soil  is  mechanically  right  for  your 
seeds  and  plants,  all  the  little  spaces 
in  the  soil  will  bo  eliminated  so  that 
it  dtJfes  not  dry  out  easiy. 

Our    home    garden    will    be    a  dual 


purpose  garden;  the  parent  will  hav« 
an  opportnni  y  to  find  the  lost  key. 
The  jiersonal  interest  which  the  par- 
ent has  in  the  child,  the  pei-sonal  in- 
terest which  the  child  has  in  th« 
project,  will  bring  to  life  anew  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  parent  and  child 
have  lost  in  the  home.  Home  will  no 
longer  be  a  place  to  hang  the  hat 
when  there  is  no  other  place  40  go. — 
M.  K.  ZIMiVIKR. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Make  Big 

Profits  Growing  Panama  Rhubarb 


While  Khubaib  h.is  always  been  onr 
of  the  most  profitable  of  crops,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  offered 
such  big  returns  as  at  present.  Not  only 
is  the  market  price  the  highe.st  it  has 
ever  been  but  it  is  possible  for  the  grower 
to  buy  plants  from  the  finest  strain  oi 
all— the  celebrated  Panama  Rhubarb — 
at  the  lowest  price  that  has  ever  pre- 
vailed. The  demand  for  Khut)arb  at 
present  is  enormous  and  the  supply  en- 
tirely inadeiiuate.  .\ll  the  conditions  are 
exactly  righl.  therefore,  for  the  live 
grower  to  make  a  "killlns."  Panama 
Rhubarb  is  the  big-money  crop.  11  yields 
enormously — 10  to  20  tons  per  acre  ordi- 
luirily — and  up  to  50  tons  under  favor- 
able conditions.  As  ■^  result  of  its  super- 


fine quality,  it  commands  the  highest 
prices  in  the  market,  netting  the  grower 
as  high  as  $1000  per  acre  profit.  It  comes 
in  just  enough  earlier  than  the  Northern 
Strawberry  to  secure  the  cream  of  the 
maikel.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to 
plant  this  great  money-maker.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  sold  the  land  oa 
which,  they  had  :J0  acres  growing  and 
are  now  re.«otting  their  new  40-acre  field 
and  will  have  a  surplus  of  plants,  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  the  plants  have 
ever  been  sold  are  being  quoted  at  the 
present  time  by  the  originators  of  the 
Panama  strain.  The  Wagner  Nurseries, 
Dept.  O.,  2491  E.  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena. 
C!et  yours  while  the  supply  lasts. 


TEN  YEARS' 
PROGRESS 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


1914 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Iforsepower,  S.  A.  E.        -      -      -      -      -  21.7 

Weight      -      --      -      -      --      -  2500  lbs. 

Tires,  M  x  3H,  fabric       -      -   (about  4000  miles) 
Top     -  ■     -      -        Two-man,  with  side  supports 
Gas  feed       ------       Air  pressure 

Windshield      -------  Folding 

Kims      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  Detachable 

Coo!in<?     ------    Thermo  system 

Rear  axle  gears  -----  Strai;jht  teeth 

()iiiM:ij[  system         ------  Splash 

Chassis  lubrication  -      -      -      -      Grease  cups 

Back  curtain  light        -      -      -      -  Celluloid 

Side  curtains      -----  Stationary 

Finish       ------    Paint,  air  dried 

Gasoline  mileage       -----     About  18 

Service  brake  -      -      -      -  Clutch  combination 

Wirini?  harness  -------  Open 

Insurance  rating    -      --      --      --  B 

Terms    -      --      --     --     --  Cash 

Service  stations      -      -      -    •  -      -     About  1000 


1924 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower,  S.  A.  E.        -      -      -      -      -  21.7 

Weight   1880  lbs. 

Tires.  30  x  3  H.  fabric       -      -   (about  8000  miles) 

( Cord  tirts  on  ail  cloftd  models  1 
Top     -      --      --      --      -        One  man 

Gas  feed       -------  Suction 

Windshield      -      -      -      -     Dotible  Ventilating 

Rims      -------  Demountable 

Cooling     -----       Pump  circulation 

Rear  axle  gears   -----       Spiral  bevel 

Oiling  system  -      -      -      -      Pu  np.  forced  feed 

Chassis  lubrication  -----  Alemite 

Back  curtain  light        -----  Glass 

Side  curtains      -      -      -      -      Open  with  doors 

Finish        ------      Baked  enamel 

Gasoline  mileage       -----     About  24 

Service  brake  -      -      -         Separate  brake  pe<^a1 
Wiring  harness  -----       In  conduits 

Insurance  rating    -      --      --      --  A 

Terms    -      --      --      --      -  As  desired 

Service  stations      -----  About  20.000 


Price,  1914,  *1000 


Present  Chevrolet 


Price,  1924,  '495 


THE  pronounced  leadership  of  the 
automobile  business  in  restoring  the 
old-time  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  increased  qual- 
ity and  decreased  price  of  a  Chevrolet. 
These  reductions  in  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  when  buying  a 
Chevrolet,  although  the  specifications 
and  design  show  marked  increase  in 
quality. 

Big  volume  production  made  these  eco- 
nomies possible.  Note  the  ten  years' 
record  of  Chevrolet  sales: 


Ten  Years'  Record  of  Chevrolet  Sales 


1914—  5,005 

1915—  13,500 
191fr—  69,682 
1917—125,399 
191»—  93,814 


1919—  151,019 

1920—  155,647 

1921—  77,627 

1922—  242,373 

1923—  483,432 


We  are  the  world's  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  quality  cars,  having  attained  this 
leadership  through  offering  the  utmost 
possible  per  dollar  value  in  modern 
quality  automobiles. 

Before  buying  any  car  at  any  price  See 
Chevrolet  Firtt. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  ^4otors  Corporation 

In  Canada — Oievrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

'Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  SMich. 

Superior  Roadster  -----  $49<r' 

Superior  Touring   -----  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe        -    -     -  640 

Superior  4-Pa*senger  Coupe    -      -  725 

Superior  Sedan      _____  795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  -     -  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery      -    -      -  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  -      -  550 

Fiahtr  Bodima  on  atl  CloaeJ  Modtta 


Fiaa  Unlttd  Simlma  mmnafmcluring  plantm, 
aaven  maammbly  pimnta  and  tl»o  Canadian  planta 
give  UI  tha  largeat  production  capacity  in  tha 
wortd  for  high'gradm  cara  and  make  poaaibta 
aur  low  pricca,  Dmala r a  and  aerpica  atationm 
aoeryiohcra.  Applicationa  will  bm  conaidarad 
from  high-grade  man  only,  for  tarritory  not 
mdaquataly  covered. 


8 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


APRIL  13, 


It  Pays  to  Graft 


tContiii  ii'-ri  rr< 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rf  nts  a  line,  ur .  fiO  <-ents  u  linr 
for  four  or  more  rotiHerutive  issue** 
(uvrraee  "  wordy).  F«>r  tvltile  si»ac>e. 
cuts  itr  displiiy  type,  rimt  Ik  t-uniiMiteil 
Hfcordinc  to  total  Npiire  orruuied  by 
iiflvertUenienf. 

Ailvertihenients  miiNt  rertrh  Ufl  15 
days   before   date  of  piibliratidn. 

AddresH  <)R<  HAKIt  nnd  FAK**' 
Rroadway   at    Kl^venlh.    Ixis  AneeleM. 


POULTRY 

CERTIFIED  While  Lpphurn  quality  chkks 
from  selected  f  ree-ra  niie.  heavy-lay  inif. 
nttlity  hens  maied  to  double  p<'digree  coik- 
ereli*  with  authentic  t raiment  r»'Corda  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  in9pecl»*d  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  (^ounty  Kami  Bureau.  S:  fe 
arrival  and  full  rount  of  live,  vigorou!*  chicUs 
(:uarantee<t.  Accredited  "AA"  t;r»d*'  ciiicUa 
ftt  si nsl*'  "A"  pnces-  Send  for  ra taloi:ue  aixl 
atrrHctive  sprinie  prices.  Ml*ST  HATCH  IN- 
rr  BATOR  CO..  INC..  the  Worlds  Lareexl 
Klectric   Hat<  hery.   132  7lh  St..   Petaluina.  Cal. 

BABT  CHICKS — Only  the  better  prade  at 
popular  price** — Hanson  White  Lephorrs. 
Brown  and  Buff  I..esrhi>rn8.  Reda.  Barred 
Bocks.  Anconas.  Black  M inor<-as.  Blue  And ii- 
lu»:ians.  While  Wvandotte  and  Buff  (irnlne- 
loi.s  Order  early  Free  fohler.  McDONAUI> 
F(»rLTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  Route 
3.   Box  246.   San  Jose.  Calif. 

BF:TTER  BABY  CHICKS  from  hiKh  Rrwde 
Bttick.  White  I^eghmns  from  HXiellfii  ■ 
Trial  iiigs.  incUidiDK  Hanson  and  Ta  ncred 
«t  l  ains.  Also  R.  I.  Reda  and  Barred  Rockm 
every  Tuesday.  Anconas.  Black  Mmorcas. 
antt  White  Rocka  in  wea.ion.  Write  'he 
HANTA  CLARA  VAL.KEY  HATCHERY, 
104<»    Lincoln    ave..    San    Jose.  Calif. 

THREE  ORADES  S.  C.  White  Lerhorn 
Chicks.  X  icrade  guaranteed  SO'J  day  'dd 
pullets.  X  X  grade  contains  35 pullets, 
guaranteed  heavy  la  vers ;  price  $s  per  hun- 
dred. C.  O.  D.  parcel  post.  XXX  t;rade. 
day-old  broilers.  %\  per  hundr^'d.  C.  O.  D. 
jiarcel  post.  Established  I'.tl  1'  El'RKKA 
HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif..  628  U  St.. 
James   K.   Hirst.  Prop. 

OVER  200  EC.G.^i  A  YEAR.  Baby  chicks 
from  White  I.eshorns.  all  (not  iusi  one 
pen  )  sired  bv  h it; h -record  co'^keret.s.  Our 
Aojil  and  May  prices  $1 :!  per  h un^ired.  Also 
J<  'l^  Keds.  Barred  Hock.i.  $16  p»-r  hundred. 
Bafe  arri  \  a  1  of  vigorous  chirk«  guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays.  .Mso  pul- 
lets ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  prires. 
The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch'  and  Hatch- 
ery.   P.   O.   Box   67C.    Palo   Alto.  Calif. 

BUFF-  LEQIHORN  CHilCKS 

S I  6  hundre.i.  fit-l  jvt-re<l  No  nlber  k  in.l  bUI 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize- winnintr  eir»r 
!a>  ers.    No  (lullets   used.    No  artificial  Hrhts. 


•^rce  raofie 


(jlad     to     send     free  catalog- 


t'HIND\  PARK  BUFF  LEGHORN  HOME.- 
Beikeley.    Calif.    Route    1.    Box  4!*fi-E. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  ^-hix  of  unusual 
^  alue.  from  ^'Specially  well  culled  hens 
ntaled  with  full  pedigreed  mal**s.  Prices  per 
100:  April.  SU.-'^O;  May  and  June.  SI  2.  ino 
per  t ent  live,  strong  rhix  guarantefd.  W'e 
ft  re  aicredited  b\'  the  Sonoma  C<»unt  v  Farm 
Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  476 
HiMh    5?treet,    PetaUima.  Calif. 

I  

10c  BACH.  "Superior  Strain"  S.  C.  White 
Letfhorn  baby  chicks,  delivery  May  and 
J une.  Big  hatches  and  low  ovet bearl  enable 
118  tf.  P*'ll  our  hich-viiality  cbix  in  accord- 
#ince  with  our  motto:  •"Hit-ht-st  Quality  at 
3>owest  Prices  '■  Bonk \*-x  dcs-'ribinir  our 
•liHin  free  on  request  SI*PERI">R  EGO 
FARM.    Anaheim,  Calif 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  I<>''2 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accr»-diie.I  by  .-onoMia 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Lechorn  chlrK"' 
everv  day.  .  c;uarnn(ced  safe  arrival  .md  lull 
rount.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CI-ARK.  m\:^ 
Waui   St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1?24 
chickM  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatc'i- 
er>  with  a  reputation  for  k ood  c  h  * •  •  k «.  Sj-.  f 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  M»-mber  of 
Act  r**di(»-d  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  rltrht.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE   HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

rrHE  "WORLD    FAMED  FOWF. — 

Russian  Orloff  and  Hale  Sii  credo  Turk  en*. 
]'i  .fdfine^  orders  now  for  hat  chine  efCKS.  Cir- 
culars FREE.  ©nly  breeder  of  GENII.VE 
Wock   in   America.     GEO.  SCH^EFER. 

MENLO   PARK.  CALIFORNIA. 

HIOH-GP.AOE  CHICKS  from  selected  Ho^an- 
ized  stock  at  reasonabl*-  prices.  White. 
I-irown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhod**  Island  Ri^ds, 
I'a rreel  Tlncks.  Anconas  an*l  Black  Minorcas. 
I'nion    ni.*»trict    Hatchery.    Loh   Gatos.  Calif. 

ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breed  ;nfr 
cockerels  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
plant.  "Stock  that  will  not  d Isappoint  you !" 
Writg  for  information  L.  MCNCHIN.  Prop.. 
Beliable    Pullet    Farm,  Petaluma. 

BABY  CHICK.S — While  Lephorns.  Hatcaes 
every  week.  H''avy-layinic  strain.  Order 
now.  S12  per  hundred.  SlIO  per  thousand. 
STANFORD  HATCHERY.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
B.x    42-A.    Palo   Alto.  Calif. 

*  BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatchiiifr  e»fi."i*. 
I'lllcts,    pigeons,     rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  64fl  S.   Main   St..   Los  Anjreles. 

THE   WORLDS  four   newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turken-s,     Russian     Orloff  s.     Jersey     Bl  xck 
Giants  and   Australian   Kiwis.    Photo  boolHet 
C  stamps.  Z.   T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1 .  Santa  Cru».OaI. 

BULLETS  RAISED  T'>  (iRDER— White  Leg- 
horns  f  roni    pedierec'^    '  "-ao-nf-sted  proven 
pr<.<iucers.     All  age*.     MRS.  H.  GIULBSPIE. 
Tres   Pinos.  Calif. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  $l.6t  to  $4&      Write  lor 

c  J  rc  u  I A  i  S.  A  R  .\  OTT  &  CO. .  114  S.  Ix>b 
Angeles   St..   Lf>s  Angeles.  ' 

BABY  CHICKS — W.  I^ghoma.  B.  Rocks  and 
Mahogany    Red.      CHOWCHILLA  ELKC- 
TRU"    HATCH  ERY.    Chowchilla.  Calif. 


OUH  i;<:i4  CHICK.S — Pnces.  Qual- 
ity— delight  new  and  regular  cus- 
tomers alike.  Capacity  ;iOO.O('&- 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns; 
^Q**  I  A nvonas.  Reds;  Ba rred.  White 
I  Rucks;  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
li  a....  as.  A  n<ialus)iins.  '  >rpm«- 
lons.  From  .'<ome  of  w  orld  s  great- 
est lMv»-rs:  reasonable.  Reduced 
booked  ahead.  Half-booked  for  most  spring 
^\eeks.  They  pruie  profitable.  "Never  saw 
i*!'.  h  n  •/.**.  vitor.  itipid  growth,  egg-vield." 
Write  for  proof.  PROFITABLE  POULTRY. 
13   .North   Fair  < laks.    Pasadena.  Calif. 


ORDER  NOW— White  Leghorn  baby  ch- -ks 
from  purebred  f*^ock.  Ferris  strain.  Onlv 
pediKre«'d  cockerels  ,nf  22*1  to  301  «gg  cecordn 
us^d.  Also  R.  I.  Reds:  dark,  large,  heavy 
layers;  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Andermn's  Hatch- 
ery   and    Poultry    Farm.    Modesto.  Cjilif. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
.  SON  I'KFIRLESS  .\NrON.\S-  I  am  origi- 
nal «»r  an<l  b!  e**dcr  of  ■•p«»-rl»*f»s  "  strain  l.ir<1s 
for  20  years-  I.^HdinL:  prize  winners  at  lary- 
e.**!  poultry  shows  Official  egg  records, 
to  26 1  eggs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  ha  I  chin.: " 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  J  W^.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  10.  130  So.  Wlllard  Ave..  San  Jose. 
California. 


BOUHB«»N   Ti  rtKEYS   and   BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS.   Bergs,  chicks.    Free   list.   The  Ferris 
Bancb,  Grajad  and  Reservoir.  Pomona.  *'*^\^t 


W^E'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for  most  spring 
weeks  from  some  of  World's  highest  egL'- 
producing  Lcghoms.  Anconas.  Reds.  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Bra  hmas.  Wyandot  les.  .\ndalu- 
sians.  Orpin-.^f^ns.  leasonable.  Retlticed  tiooked 
ahead.  Capacity  200  000.  "Your  chicks  are 
stronger  and  beautiful;  your  hens  heavy  win- 
ter la  vera"  Write  Bred -to-Lay.  1333  Ingra- 
ham   St..    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspecf-^d 
flocks.  Ail  hens  hs  ve  underrone  rlt  id  in- 
spect ion :  mated  with  nialws  having  aul  hi'Titic 
trapnest  records  of  at  l»»aBt  20n  egcs  on  the 
side  of  both  parent.**.  Certified  by  ,-\laine1a 
County  Poultry  Breed«>rsi*  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  lUflUv  prices 
Chanticleer     Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS-  Send  for  price  list.  SANTA 
CLARA   POl'LTRY   YARDa   Breeders  and 
H  a  u-hers._jt3rii  ''*J^__Sl'^}}^^  -  

TURKEYS.  DUCKS    AND  GEESE 

CASA  DE  ROSAS  TI^RKEY  RANCH.  Chi- 
nifl-bv-the-Sea.  <"if\.  Engage  vour  GOI-D- 
BANK  BABY  TURKS  now.  Spetial  reduc- 
tion Chicken  sale.  prize  stock  Creation 
Brown  I..eghorns.  i>ens.  chicks.  e|ncs.  Also 
Toulouse   (feese  atid   Carneau  pigeons. 

WILDBLOOUED    BRONZE    Bre»-ding  Toms. 

Hens  and  eggs.  A  t^malt  flock  n-ady  to 
bf-rd.  •  Write  for  prlf  *-s  f.ir  eat  h.  JENKINS, 
Route    3.    Box    llTti,    Uurbank.  Calif. 


A  Typlal  Letter  From  |i 
ai  Advertiser 

HAI.O  SAfl{?:DO  BKKKUIXG 
FARM 
R.  K.  D.  122K 

Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

March  4,  I'jU.  [ 
OHCIIARD  and   FARM  | 
nth  and  Kroadwav 
Los  Anjfeles.  California. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclo.<;ed    find    my    check    for  i 

February  advert  isiniir.  The  re-  | 
suits    so    far    have    been  VERY 

satlKfactory.     1    think    the   draw-  h 

ini;    power    of    your    good    pup'-r  I 

will    prow   and   grow   and   grow.  \. 

Sincerely  yours.  |i 

(Signed)  GEO.  P.  SCHAEFER.  li 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  home  in  a  rich  valley  near 
Spokanf  on  three  lrans4-ont  in»*ntal  rail- 
rnad.s  ■'  .  Whei  e  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample, 
sum  niers  cool,  w  Inters  moderate ;  tb**  kind 
of  SI ump  land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a 
farmer  with  $1500  can  hope  to  swit-^d:  tim- 
othy and  clover  gre*-n  eight  months  in  Iht* 
year,  nat  iiral  dairy  country ;  land  *  heap.  10 
yearly  paympnls  at  6  per  cent.  HUM  BIRD 
LUMBER    CO.,    Box    13.     Sandpoi#t.  Idaho. 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND-PLAN— We  cj^fer  am- 
bitious  farmers  a  real  opportunity  'o  own 
a  farm  on  very  pas>'  terms.  .Sutter  Count v_ 
land ;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga-' 
tlon  with  ch'^ap  water:  thorough  dralnare: 
rail,  water  and  hignwav  transportat  ion- 
Writ*  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California    Fruit.    BIdg  .    Sacramento.  Calif. 


HAZARD  A  MILLER- Herman  MHUt.  for- 
laerly  eight  years  member  fsaniining 
« orp*-.  U.  S  Patent  Of fn  e.  Hazard  s  Book 
on  Patents*  free.  CENTRAL  BLt>G..  :?ixth 
and    Mam.    Ixia    An^:eles.  Calif. 


NO  COMMISSION.  .Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  yon  in  tttuch  with  Ihou- 
nands  of  buyers  t  hrough  aur  chain  office 
service.  Booklets  of  farms  for  aaje  bv  o^n- 
Pi-H  fr^e.  OWNERS*  NATIONAL  LLSTI 
BUREAU,  INC..  4.''.9-40  Roberts  BIdg..  Los 
Aneeles.  Calif. 


MUST  HAVE  CASH — Two  bicff^st  farm  bar- 
gains In  California;  both  improved,  house, 
barn,  ga  rage,  fenced,  dear  deed,  full  price 
given;  ftO  acres,  Humbolt  County.  $3000;  1*0 
ac  r»-s  Mc»doc  Count  v.  {.'! ifOO ;  level,  productive 
land  Owner.  C.  E.  WESTENHAVER,  Riv- 
erside. Calif. 


PtM'LTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  !n  sunny 
f  'alifnrnia  in  t  he  fa  'nous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  vou  a 
comfortable  liv'ne  on  a  very  little  l^ofi 
Near  Los  Aneeles.  Write  for  llteralare. 
CHARLE3  WEEK3.  Owensmouth,  California 


SIXTEEN    SE<"T10NS    pasture    for    sale  or 
lease.      F.    IV    .M  (JINN  IS.    Kelton.  Anz 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS    want    Western    farms.  Dr 
scribe   and   slate   lowest    price.      R.   A.  M< 
NOWN,    S67    Wllkln»*T*n    BIdg  .    Omaha,  NVb 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESPU.V     TOBACCO:     Chewing.     6     Ibf  . 

Jl  10.  \Z.  Hiiioking.  I.   lbs.  |I  10.  \i- 

Pip**  and  reel  pe,  free,  pay  when  i  ecelveii 
CO-OPERATIVE    FARMERS.    Paducah.  Ky. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WA.NTED — Employment  as  ranch  ctoore- 
<■  loan.  exceli»-nt  refs.,  not  ruui  kind.  II.  W. 
R<iHINSON.    <;en.    Dei..    o<  eanslde.  Calif. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NSW    and     rebuilt     iniplf iii.>ntM,  kt  Mpt^.ii*! 

prirea  Call  aiul  Bee  Ihnn  AR.N'UTT  A 
CO..    114   S.   Kua  Anirel<^»  ><t  .   I.oR  AnK«l«!i. 

AI.MONU  HI'I.L,KKt<  with  sepiiralinc  deviren 
innnufactuml    by    OL  EUKL,    *    CO..  lit 
Klr»l.    t;ari  J''ianf»».co. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


OIA.NT    WINTEH    RHI  HARK    K'HITS  -Bmr 
in        da>ii;  Sl.-Z,  duL.  $7. 60  <^fct..  |(rt*p«.i4j. 
KOKHUi-T    WAl.KKK.    Pu.fi. Ic.  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

IjAW  .N.~;Hi  iVVKR  .-JWl  AHB  SCRAV  STKINK- 
L,I^KS  distlibuti-  watL-r  uriilurmls  over  a 
lals<-  .-^yL  AHU  AKE.\.  rea-  liinn  l  ORNBR-S 
of  laun  ur  jcarden  \\ilhuut  riuodliig  slije- 
ualki^  and  Ha.^^tin^  wal^r.  CaNt  hiaaH.  Pru-e 
SI. J-  pout  Paid  MMiiey  rHrunded  if  not 
..iali^rai  lory.  l.AW.N.'^HuWISR  M  KO.  CO.. 
"27  Tennfpwff  St..  N'allejo.  ("alif." 


Sells  by  Mail 


ASA.V  FRANCISCO  piiultry  suppl.v 
dealer  writes  cflncerning  his  ad- 
vertisiriK  in  "Orrhard  and  Farm,"  "We 
have  had  extremely  good  results  from 
the  advertisement,  havini^  sold  our  en- 
tire lot  of  .iOlili  copies  of  the  booklet 
to  poultr>nien  and  poultry  supply 
stores'.  We  will  have  more  copies  of 
our  booklet  printed  in  the  early  sum- 
mer and  will  surely  want  to  run  our 
ad  in  your  paper  aeain." 


modificatii  r. 

called  a  ki  if  m-yA.  is  ih.mk    ir\  .vi 
or  (Uttlnu  a  slit  with  a  knife  Just 
enough    to    receive    a    clon  cut 
wedge  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
mt)re  skill  in  fitting, 
grafting.    This  method  requires 

The  bark  gntft  Is  another  form 
made.  It  consist.s  of  a  clon 
flat  on  one  side,  with  a  slopini; 
then  Inserted  in  a  T-shji|'e<l  -lit, 
flat  .side  agninst  the  wood  bene;i\h 
lark. 

One  of  the  best  types  of  gra 
one  easily  made  with  a  Utile  p 
is  the  tonirue  graft.    This  m:iy 
illustrated     by     imagining  a  t 
Ihroi.'gh   witli  a   .«lopinu  rut.  ;»nd 
the. 'wo  )iarts  .Tsarn  fasten'-d  log. 
by  means  of  slits  out  In  the  flnt 
of  each,   so   that    tlje   contact  wil 
perfei-t. 

Even  larger  branches  may  l»e  g 
with  the  tongue  me  hod.  but  ta 
case  the  clon  would  f>e  matched 
the  cut  of  the  stock,  on  one  side 
Many  other  melliorts  niiirht  be 
cussed,  hut  enough  has  been  s« 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  the 
retjuisile  is  contact  of  camtiimii 
cambium,  and  anyone  with  a  liMt 
genuity  can  figure  out  a  gre.il 
ways  to   insert  grafts. 

One  other  thing  of  impor"nr 
the  waxing  oT  lb*  cions  after  insnrr 
Prior  to  waxing  it  is  best  to  lie 
scion  with  common  cotton  twin",  or 
stead  a  prepared  bindinv  \  » 
u.sed.  The  wax  then  is  .  1 
that  ever>-  place  whert 
jiosure  from  <i  sfdif  or  i  iit 
1  red.  I»r>ing  out  of  cions  will 
place  If  the  air  is  alUiwetl  In 
plai'es  unprotected  by  wax.  sn  w 
is  leally  a  most  important  par'  1 
work.  The  cut  extremity  of  l  ie 
also  must  be  protected  by  a  .Imp 
wax. 

Having  learned  the  theory  nn  l  mo 
ihing  about  uiethods  it  is  onl\  iie<- 
sary  for  one  to  practice  in  uider 
lyecoii  I'-nt    in    the   art  Th 

will    '  failures  at   firs'.  Imt 

few    >  ;;raft»    will  eni-mi 

one  to  go  ahead  and  expert  work 
be  ilo^  only  after  many  trials. 


Grower  Says  Cannot  Lose  on  Black  F 


A FRUIT  from  "which  a  man  can  take 
full  profit  when  markets  are  good 
and  do  better  than  break  even  when 
i'ric<s  go  to  ruin  is  certainl.v  a  fine 
prospect,  something  like  "Heads  I  win; 
t;.ils  I  don";  lose. 

Yet  one  of  the  most  experienced  big 
ranchers  of  Tulare  County  is  putting 
out  <|Uite  a  few  Black  .Mission  figs  on 
exactly  that  basis.  He  does  so  be- 
cause he  is  a  slock  raiser  as  well  as  a 
fruit  grower,  and  has  had  experience 
with  tigs  and  hogs  in  combination. 

'I"lie  idea  is  sinndy  Ibis;  Before  har- 
vest a  man  can  |iretly  well  guess  what 
his  fruit  will  t>e  worth.  With  nornuil 
prices,  he  harvests  the  Hg.s.  So  much 
for  that.  In  good  years  the  fig  grower 
gets  the  money,  so  it  is  "Heads.  I  win." 

But  how  about  the  bad  years,  when 
"tails"  come  upV  With  nearly  every 
other  fruit  the  grower  has  to  take  bad 
times  as  they  come  and  rely  on  average 
prices  to  protect  him.  This  rancher 
keeps  hogs.  When  prices  look  bad,  he 
turn;<  the  hogs  in  the  orchard  and  they 


1.1- 


harvest  the  fnjit  at  n  profit— not  at 
big  i>rof)t,  but  enough  to  piay  inl 
taxes  and  runnine  exjienses.  Th"r# 
alwa\ 
ajiy 
acre  , 

Tht-ie  IS  aniilticr  ."flilf  <.f  llus  i..o. 
matter  what  |.Tic?8  prevail,  iimst  f 
have  good  years  and  bail  v. 
rain,  frost  or  any  kind  of 
tigs  still  make  a  fine  croi 
are  old  enough  to  resist  f 
are  no  crop  failures  and 
provided  the  hogs  are  a\.i 
\ii1ed   the   orchard   is  f> 
us  this  man's  ranch  is  f> 

He   is  getting   rid  of  1 
and  .Adriatic   trei-s:  i<i  fail,  b'  ll" 
in  the  right  Iwation  for  them  md 
replants  are  Blai-ks. 

Another  feature  of  this  varb-iv  !• 
fact  that  it  has  two  crops  a  y>-ar.  w" 
alsri  is  a  rare  thing  with  fniita. 
disadvantage  is  a  rather  long  watt 
fore  the  varietv  comes  into  he.i\y 
Ing.— TU1.AKH  FAKMKH 


Pomegranates  and  Hens  Win 


SOMK  kinds  of  trees  do  not  get 
alopg  very  well  with  poultry.  If  the 
hens  do  not  touch  the  fruit,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  pick  at  the  leaves  and 
strii'  the  lower  branches,  even  if  they  do 
not  really  care  to  eat  the  foliage.  I'om- 
egran.ites.  howi-ver,  ap|>ear  to  be  im- 
mune. 

A  Tulare  County  rancher.  ,who  keeps 
several  hundred  hens,  a  year  ago  plant- 
ed out  a  small  pomegranate  orchard  and 
put  a  high  wire  fence  around  it  and  la 
using  it  as  a  run  for  the  chickens.  One 
taste  of  the  leaves  seems  to  be  enough. 
In  mid-spring,  when  the  leaves  wei^ 
small  and  tender,  not  a  sign  of  damage 
could  be  seen  fiver  the  whole  place. 
Kxcept  as  their  tramping  around  and 
scratching  may  hurt  the  soil,  the  hens 
might  as  well  not  have  been  there,  its 
far  as  the  trees  were  concerned,  and 
the  value  of  the  fertilizer  produced  is 
conceded. 

The  rancher  gets  full  use  of  the  land 
for  pomegranates  and  has  It  as  well  as 
a  run  for  the  fowls,  who  get  the  benefit 
of  shade  from  the  trees.    PouMryiiig  is 


Just  a  well-conduiied  side  lln-- 
place,  but  while  eggs  were  iti-  lo 
this  spring  private 
store  prices  for  tli' 
come  of  J;i00  in  tw.  i| 
hens  ale  feed  valiieil  a  I  }lu(i.  |.  u 
lier%  month     net     returua  ■ 
FAR.VIKK. 


WHERE   BREAD  MONEY  Q 

Bakers  ret  '  . 
price  paid  foi 
any  other  agei 
ufacture  and  Umlii 
uct,  the  I'nited  Si 
Agriculture  has  fom  ;  u  ..1 
mirvey.      The      margin  revejv 
bakers    ovt  r    the    cost    of  t(M 
ranged  from  4c  on  an 
(>ileans  to  6<-  on  a  10c  !■ 


RECORD  HOG  AUCTION 

The  Tulare  Count  >   h'Urni  Iliir 
cently  sold  at  auction  21:0  f.it 
one  week,  constituting  a  new 
the  five  .ve.irs  of  operation  of 
I  leliartment. 


FARM  WANTEn  — Inirn<"dia<i>l.v.  from  owner. 

Brnd  particulars  MRS  lioHRRTS,  Bux 
S3,  Kuodhuuee,  lU. 


California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

KIPKKIOR  E.\<iLISH  LFti  IIOKV  s.  1  NTKU  \  ATH)  N  K.NtH*  ^ 

•  THE   WORLD'S  BEST 

Write"  for  matinic  list  on  pedit  r«-e  «  hit  sthI  b. 
chix    aold    to   April    16      One  bulf   our   nutpui  r« 
itdld       llktctiiliK   PKKf   nf«    for   N*»le   rmtii    re.  «  ni    n    i  .  - 
to    am    CKH  rerords. 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim.  Ca 
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Marin  Making  Good  Progress  Toward  Dairy  Goal 


(Continued  I'lum  I'uge.  'lu^o) 


ril.ii.  commenls  the.  farm  adviser, 
■u  looks  as  If  there  would  not  be 
cimuifh  siloa  in  the  \  iciniiy  of  Ignaclo 
to  lake  I'Stre  of  this  splendid  silase 
natHrlal.  which  will  force  the  owners 
to  tind  somp  other  way  to  dispose  of  it," 
'I'he  niimlier  of  silos  in  Marin  County 
has  durinK  the  past  three  years  in- 
CTPjised  fi-om  six  to  thirty,  an  enoourag- 
iiiu  rale,  which  it  is  hoped  will  continue 
11!, Ill  every  animal  is  filled  with  satls- 
I ,  iiif,"  "cow  kraut," 

As  a  result  of  butter,  bull  campaigns. 
\'.  lui'd  in  conjunction  with  Sonoma 
,l,,Hymen,  scores  of  purebred  animals 
huve  taken  the'-place  of  unprofitable 
scrubs.  The  bitter  are  on  the  run. 
faring  extinction,  but  still  hold  half 
11  territory  of  Marin,  a  most  regret- 
i  1  I.'  stato  of  affairs. 

vv'hy  dairymen  will  continue  to  use 
I  I  I  grade  heifers,  sired  by  scrub  bulls, 
V  .11  cows  from  purebred  .<ires  yield 
much  more 'milk,  in  proportion  to 
,iiil  consumed,  is  a  mystery  to  me." 
,,,,ii,s^.s  Hois.sevain.  'The  initial  cost 
,1  I  cbred  bull   .is    a    mere  trifle, 

,,1       .    i.s  divided  among  all  the  calves 
I    II         one  :i iiimal." 
r.  sling     l  ow.s     for     butterf;it  was 

iisi  iiied  in  Marin  years  i»go.  but  dur- 
liiK  the  past  frw  years  has  been  ex- 
tended until  now  more  thqn  3000  cows 
ha.ve  the  richness  of  their  product  de- 
termined hy_  Uabcoiks  scientific  inven- 
tion. Some  very  heavy  producing  herds 
hbvc  been  built  ui)  in  this  manner. 

"1-tiinge  rejuvenation  is  our  biggest 
pre.^ent  problem."  .states  the  farm  ad- 
viser. "The  200,000  acres  of  Marin 
pa,stures  support  only  one-tenth  ;i3 
many  cows.  Hy  an  intelligent  system 
i>f  'iKis.lure  fall  -wing,"  allowing  the 
irr.ias   to    rest   divring   the  rei)roductive 

'(lerind — .March    till    .July — the  carrying 
ii  iiity  of  native  pastures  could  be  in- 

|ii.rea.sed  25  tu  250  per  cent. 

ROTATION  PUOFITABI-K 
This  may  seem  like  an  extrav;igant 
laim,  but  in  Shasta  County  a  st<wkinan 
ot<tted  his  pasture  land  so  effectively 
tiiit  the  yield  of  gniss  was  increase'd 
00  per  cent.  Not  only  was  the  cjuantity 
f  feed  much  greater,  but  the  qunlity 
great  deal  better,  enabling  the  owner 
sell  grass  fat  steers  at  a  good  price. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rROTF.rr  tofr  homk 

Buy  yoiil  AiiI-^Kii.if  u-  and  K.  vdlvcr  <lirert  fr, 
t^T  tf  you   want.   II.   ^;uil^arnre(l    anrl  »hv 


Swini  oat  6  CylinOer  i 

In  32.  3S  fw  32  20  ('ilihr 
blue     or     n!ckl«    rii.ti  . 
B*d«  of  tiie  ritif^i  forved 
iUtil,    lUO'V    inrrliAnl<-allT   perfttl.  Abs>j- 
loUly  Uip  iMiit . Swine  ("ylindrr  on  the  ii.-ar- 
k«t    fluff  ririnc  *tH\  I'lol  proof     Value  i3'>- 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  $15.45 

BniH  A  r,«IAK.\NTKK  OK  S\TI.SKAC- 
TION  OR  Y<>('K  MONKV  RKKIM)KI>. 
HUjiiteM  Anivrtriin  .Ammunition.  SEND  NO 
MOHCY.  Paiy  on  airtvai  our  pries,  plus  poit- 
mm  to  noil  carrlar.  Write  for  our  t>t.aitUfiiUy 
Mlnttratnl  catalnR. 

M.\\rF\m  iirKs  s,*i.f:s  <o. 

a  and   4    Ninth    Annuo.    Dept.    110.    New  York 


A  WONDERFUL 

MHREPUMl 

Rose  is  America's  most 
tire  pump.    Unequaled  for 
easy   pumping.  Patent 
ends  all  wasted  effort, 
stroke  counts.     Over  4  million 
users.  End  pump  trouble  to- 
te your  dealer  and  buy  a  Roae. 
iteed  5  years.  Sold  in  two  sizes; 
'  $3.00. 

Mf  K-  Co.,  Hastlncs,  N*b. 


)SE 


TIRE 
PUME. 


•houlil    hf  Jli 


p.T 


»NEy  IN  GRAIN 

[  bliTS  piar&ntee  option  on  10,000  bu.shela 
^  »torcom.  No  Farthrr  Ritk.  A  tnovc- 
from  option  prire  gives  you  an 
'  r  to  take  $500;  4c.  t«00:  .V,  $ai»K  etc. 
)DAV  FOR  PARTICULAKS  aad 
XILET  LETTER. 

•pulrC^S.W.  Bnsck,  Dept  M-39 

I  Ave,  KiatM  Gt7,  M*. 


an  almost  unheard  of  thing  In  that  part 
of  the,  country." 

The  depletion  of  Marin  ranges  has 
been  so  gradual  I  that  few  persons  real- 
ize' what  has  taken  place.  Old  timers 
tell  of  wild  oats  and  other  native 
■grasses  which  originally  grew  almost 
high  enough  to  hide  a  steer,  a  state- 
ment hard  to  believe  at  the  present 
time,  when  even  a  ground  squirrel  h;is 
to  do  some  lively  scurrying  around  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  closely  croppiMl 
Marin  pasture. 

Foxtail,  a  poor  excuse  for  pasture 
grass,  and  other  weeds  have  crowded 
out  valuable  grasses  which  were  kept 
eaten  off  so  close  that  they  have  been 
l.Trgely  killed  out,  having  had  no  chance 
to  go  to  seed,  by  whicli  means  they 
-might  have  been  preserved  and  made  to 
cover  additional  areas. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  present 
and  possible  condition  of  Marin  pas  ■ 
tures  is  afforded  by  the  growth  of  grass 
on  either  side  of  a  road  fence.  The 
crop  on  the  inside  usually  is  poor  and 
short,  while  on  the  outside,  where  the 
grass  h;is  been  unmolested,  it  often 
grows  knee  or  waist  high. 

"In  addition  to  cutting  the  pa^•ure 
crop  shorter  each  year,  overstocking  the 
range  is  beginniug  to  destroy  the  very 
soil  it.self,"  points  out  Boissevain.  "l^ook 
at  that  bare  hillside  and  note  where  the 
soil  is  beginning  to  break  away  along 
tlie  p.iths  tro<1den  during  wet  weather. 
The  turf  is  so  thin  and  the  grass  roots 
so  short  and  weak  that  the  .soil  cannot 
be  held  together  when  wet. 

KROSION  GETTING  SKRIOUS 

"The  inevitable  result  is  ero.sion, 
which,  when  once  started,  is  apt  to  do 
great  dam;ige.  Tiny  gutters  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  the  south  sides  of 
the  steeper  hills,  while  in  the  "draws' 
a  number  of  deep  ditches  have  been 
opened  up  during  rainstorms.  It  surely 
is  high  time  that  Marin  dairymen  were 
awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation." 

Some  .say  the  seasons  are  changing, 
and  that  the  weather  is  not  as  wet  as 
it  used  to  be,  seeking  to  shift  the  blame 
onto  Nature  for  range  depreci-ition. 
(Jovernment  weather  .  records  show, 
however,  that  the  precipitation  is  just 
as  great  now.  taken  o^er  a  term  of 
years,  a.s  it  ever  was. 

The  average  Marin  dairy  farm  com- 
?>  prises  45o  to  500  acres,  mostly  pasture 


land.  Enough  flat  land  usually  Is  in- 
cluded to  produce  hay  or  other  rodgli 
feed.  Prepared  grain  or  mill  feeds  con 
stitute  the  other  ingredient  of  the  dairy 
ration.  It  would  be  more  economical 
to  buy  the  materials  .separate  and  mix 
them  at  home,  but  few  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  this,  or  feel  competent  to 
prepare  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

MA.\Y  RENTED  K.\RMS 

Many  dairy  farms  are>  rented  to  ten- 
ants who  pay  for  a  five-year  lease  in 
annual  cjish  installments.  The  large 
rented  acreage  is  one  feature  of  t!ie 
industry  which  makes  it  difficult  t) 
introduce  improved  methods,  because'  a 
renter  does  not  feel  justified  in  building 
.silos  and  working  out  a  s.vstem  of  cro[> 
rotation  or  range  rejuvenation  and  the 
average  landowner  is  unwilling  to  stand 
his  share  of  the  expense  of  such  pro 
cedure. 

Most  Marin  dairymen  are  either  Ital- 
ian, Swiss  or  Portugese,  who  are,  as  a 
rule,  slow  to  change  the  methods  to 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  been 
accustomed,  although  there  are  some 
conspicuous  excei)tions.  Holsteins  an  1 
Jerseys  are  the  leading  breeds,  yet  sev 
eral  fine  Guernsey  and  .Ayrshire  herd., 
are  maintained.  Most  of  the  milU  is 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  immedi- 
ate consumption,  yet  much  ■  cream  is 
made   into   butter  at   local  creameries. 

The  wrileF" desires  to  close  this  litli-; 
dairy  story  with  a  brief  tribute  to'  the 
natural  advantages  of  Marin.  Surely 
Mature  has  done  her  part,  for  it  is  a  sur- 
passingly beautiful  land,  bl'es.sed  with 
a  genial  clime,  moist  and  mild,  yet  with 
an  abunilance  of  bright  sunshine  fvery 
month  in  the  year. 

Located  just  north  of  the  Golden 
XJate,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  harbors,  the 
green,  tree-decked  hills  of  .Marin  mount 
higher  and  higher  around  Mount  Tamal- 
pais,  which  dominates  the  landscape  of 
the  North  Bay  country. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  early  in 
March,  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  per 
fume  of  blosspming  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  while  the  vivid  green  of  pas- 
ture grasses  blends  into  the  darker 
emerald  of  oak  an<l  green  bay  forests. 
The  i-attle  on  a  thousand  hills  present 
a  scene  of  pastoral  peace  and  content- 
ment which  soothes  the  soul  of  tired 
cit.v  dwellers,  many  of  whom  make  their 
homes  in  Marin. 


LAND  OPEN  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

{[jifeVBttrii  of  ft   U&r^e  plantation   m  Mis- 
whfire    the    fine    or;i  AKes    Krf>w,  are 
an;iv    ,1   few   five-atic   ..rrharti   tra  La 
'  i I   oriinKes  h'    |i.ant filf  iituier 
■  Ml.      Tliov     wniil     ^tioufCh  -or- 
1    I  o  Hhip   in  i-arlol  Quantities 
l')W    freii^hl    rules.      You  run 
'  hr^E"  five-acrr-   oranRft  tracts 
iriWi'  „        ■   Satttuma    D^vi^lopmpnt  Com- 
L«54    M..j.Mfl«oo.|    HuiMlinv-.    I'ttlnbiiric.  Pa. 
■  ill    Hiipplv.     [>I.»iit    ;*n'l    (  :ir-'    for  your 
$7    ptT    rnoiit'i       >'<.ur    irnoiiip  rr.»m 


Irrigation  Districts  Show  Big  Growth 


IN  connection  with  the  recent  wide- 
spread interest  in  irrigation  district 
expansion,  and  also  the  criticism  of  the 
Llnited  States  Reclamation  Service 
(which  has  brought  the  whole  subject 
of  dry  land  reclamatiorw  before  the 
general  public),  some  statistics  culled 
from  a  recent  report  prepared  by  Prof. 
Frank  Adams  of  the  Division  of  Irri- 
gation Investigations,  U.  S.  -Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  co-operating  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  are  Of 
timely  interest. 

Discussing  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  area  of  irrigated  land  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  still  more  remarkable 
increase  in  number  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, Professor  .\dams  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  1913  there  were 
tti  irrigati<m  districts  in  California, 
wi'h  a  combined  irrigated  acreage  of 
approximately  1,250,000. 

The  records  on  file  at  Sacramento, 
show  that  in  1923,  a  decade  later,  there 
were  9fi  irrigation  districts  in  Califor- 
nia covering  an  area  exceeding  4.- 
000.000  acres.  •  He  estimates  that  of 
the  irrigation  districts  established  in 
the  past  ten  years — some  SO  in  num- 
ber— only  50  to  55  per  cent  now  .ire 
actually  In  operation. 

Of  these,  a  few  represent  reorgani- 


zation of  old  districts,  leaving  approx- 
imately 35  new,  actively  operating 
irrigation  districts  organized  in  the 
past  ten-year  period.  In  other  words, 
more  than  twice  as  many  actively  oper- 
ating irrigation  districts  have  been  or- 
ganized in.  the  past  decade  than  "had 
been  organized  altogether  in  the  pre- 
vious history  of  irrigation  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  peak  of  demand  for  irrigation 
district  (>rfeanizatiori,  ac<'ording  to 
Professor  Adams,  occuried  in  the 
yea^-s  1920  and  1921,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  rather  rapid  decline 
in  the  demand. 

With  reference  to  the  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  in  1902,  Profes- 
sor Adams  .reports  the  expenditure  of 
$110,000,000  in  the  past  22  yciirs.  Dur- 
ing this  period  some  3.000,000  acres 
have  been  placed  under  irrigation  and 
ha\e  been  developed  for  crop  produc- 
tion. On  this  3.000.000  acres  are  now 
located  approximately  33.000  settlers 
who  each  year  produce  crops  estimated 
to  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  United  States 
Re<-lamation  Service  is  readily  appre- 
ciated in  the  light  of  these  figures. — 
R.  W,  H. 


Trees  or  Shrubs  for 

EXPERIMENTS  made  on  the  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  France 
and  Spain  prove  that  with  shelter  trees 
and  shrubs  c.in 
be  grown  on  any 
beach. 

Shelter  walls  or 
"screens"  usuall.v 
are  madu  of  pal- 
ings or  rough 
boards;  evergreen 
brush  can  bo 
used.  The  object 
Is  to  break  the 
air  currents  which 
are  laden  with 
salt. 

Behind  this  screen  plant  a  mixture 
.)f  low  shrubs,  and  trees  rising  gradu- 
ally from  Marium.  the  famous  s«a- 
shore  gra.ss,  and  our  native  seacoast 
Lupit\s,  to  Pines  and  Casuarlnas.  The 


Sandy  Shore  Soils 

idea  is  to  obtain  an  effective  plant - 
hedge.  Then  the  paling  can  be  re,- 
moved  and  the  o-ntire  tract  developed 
into  a  forest  of  great  bejiiity. 

The  follovcing  table  shows"  the  size 
of  plants  on  the  New  Zealand  .sea- 
coast  thus  sheltered  by  a  paling  in 
pure  .sand  the  third  •  .ve.ar.  (.Ml  were 
ahout  6  inches  high  when  i)lanted.) 

Height  Possible 

Common    Name.       3rd  year.  height. 
Marium   Grass   ....    2  ft.  6  in.       3  ft. 
New  Zealand  Flax.    3  ft.  8  ft. 

I.upin    ft.  8  ft. 

Tree   Mallow    8  ft.  9  ft. 

Tamarisk    3  ft.  9in.      15  ft. 

Goat   \ViHow_   4  ft,  6  in.      30  ft. 

Cabbage  Tree    4  ft.  B  in.      40  ft. 

Prickle  Cone  Pine..    4  ft,  (i  in.      50  ft. 

In  time  the  Albizzia,  European  Syca- 
mores, Monterey  Pines,  Cypressea.  Cas- 
tiarinas.  Golden  Acacias  and  the  Scar- 
let and  White  Eucalyptus  can  be  estab- 
lished.—CH  A  Rl.ES  II.  SHINN,  U.  S. 
Fcre*it  Service. 


Wherever 

there  are  cows 


Udder  Troubles 
WILL  Creep  In 

You  know  from  ex^ricnce  ttiat  tiardly  • 

weeh  goes  by  without  some  one  of  your*  cows 
•uffef'ng  a  more  or  less  painful  injury  to 
the  teats  or  udder. 

Besides  the'difficulty  of  milking  th-re  Is  ■ 
sure  loss  in  the  free  "letting  down"  of  the 
ir.llk.  This  may  soon  wipr  out  the  month's 
prone  for  that  cow  —  unless  the  trouble  Is 
promptly  relieved. 

BAG  BALM  Is  your  sure  aid  In  this 
emergency.  This  great  soothing,  penetrat- 
ing ointment  protects  and  heals  injurir-s 
to  the  most  tender  tissues  —  does  It  with 
Burprising  promptness.  Scratches,  outs, 
chaps,  bruises,  inflammation  or  hardened 
tissues  become  normal  as  Bag  Balm  heals 
and   restores  natural  circulation. 

For  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag.  Bag^ 
Balm  can  be  fdied  upon  for  quick  results. 
A  valuable  aid,  too,  in  cases  of  Bunches  and 
Cow  Pox. 

Bag  Balrr)  is  equally  valuable  as  a  gen- 
eral hraltfr  6f  any  external  injury  on  any 
animal.    Pleasant  and  economical  to  use. 

Feed  dealer<  general  stores  and  druff* 
gistfl  sttl  the  big  lO-ounce  can — 60c.  Use- 
ful booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles,"  free  by 
writing. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


BAG 

<;Mnvid'.i 


FREE  2.0UNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairr  Asiociati.a  Co.,  LT*doaTill«,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm 

My  name  .  

Address  ............  ...... 

Dealer's  n<ime   -  


Wholesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kar# 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Power  Cultivator 

carilfnerN     anil  fruit 

crowerH  '  ^' 


Will  work  as  slow  as  80 
feet  per  minute.  Does 
light  plowing,  prepar 
seed  beds  and 
seeds  and  culti- 
vates 3  rows  at  ^  ^ 
one  time.  Works  r""'>ifl^ 
between  wide  row  crop.s.  Ideal  for 
small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoc  and  liRht  horsa 
tools.  Mows  lawns.  Does  stationary 
power  work  and  hauls  light  loads. 
Aulomatie  steering  device — dust- 
proof  working  part-s.  4-h.p.  4-cyclo 
gasoline  engine,  Bosch  magneto. 
Uses  many  parts  used  on  well-known 
low-priced  auto.  Onr  year  puaran- 
tre.    Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

:tD«  Keecl   Stwt         >II  I,\V.V  I  K  KK.  WIS. 


200  SHEETS* 
100  Envelopes^ 

Neatly  Printed  wllh  your  name  t  address  IN  RICH  dark 
a.UE  INK.  ON  aOOO  WHITE  BONO.  SIZE  6x7  WIIH  toVELOPES  10 
MAIOH.AN  IDEALQIfr  FOR  YOUR  FRIEKO.  THIS  HOJSfHOlO  STA- 
TIONERY USED  IN  BETTER  HOMES  EVERYWHERE.  WRITE  PLAINLY. 

<  lines  only.  'Remit  with  ORDER,  money  refunded  if  Nof 

PLEASED.  ADO  lOc  EAST  OF  DENVER  i  OUTSI'JC  Df  u,  s.  A. 

A..  %i.  BAUMANN 
268  Market  Streel      DepL  B.      San  Francisco.  CaL 

AI.IMIM.M       CHICK  FKKIIIOK/v/v 
for  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.   Sim-    J|  ||> 
pic,  sa/p  anil  suiltarj.   rhli-k.i  I'gn'l  jcl  f.H.i  %■  ■»» 
tiifo  (Tintenlii,     Smd  ."JOc.  fia.th  or  Mamiw  tnrmMxW 
.m*  pMlpald.  Money  bark  If  not  ftatLsfieil. 
American  Paultry  Jeur'l,  479-.'ie3  Plymsuth  C*..  Airafa 

WHEN     .AN.SWKKINd     VD  VKRTISKMKNTI 
n.lL\!<l!:   MK.NTION    THIS  MAU.IZINK 
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"Book  Farmer"  Produces  Pullets  Successfully 

Inexperienced  City  JVoman  Making  Remarkable  Record  With  Poultry 


TEAR  ago  l&at  Bummer  A.  J. 
Schafer,     manaBer     of  the 
Boutter  meat  market  at  Van 
Nuys  (U)s  Ange-les  County), 
decided  to  move  out  Into  the 
country,  acquire  a  home  and 
— If  possible — earn  emanci- 
pation from  salary  slavedom. 
Like  many  other  tired  city 
workers,  he  had  a  chicken  dream  and 
Planned  to  win  financial  independence 
via  the  poultry  route. 

achafer  counted  on  his  capable  wife 
lo  be  the  main  spoke  in  the  feathered 
which  was  to  roll  them  out  onto 
Ighway  of  health,     wealth  and 
'ness.     They   were  both  big  and 
,  able  to  perform  much  manual 
,  differing   In   this   respect  from 
rous  town  people.    Of  course,  the 
of  carving  steaks  and  roasts  at 
market  does  not  leave  much  time 
rm  work,  but  a  little  heavy  labor 
Ings   and   nights   helps  the  wife 
wonderfully  in  her  poultry  project. 

Mr».  Schafer  knew  practically  noth- 
ing about  the  chicken  business  except 
what  she  had  read.  Therefore,  when 
the  real  dirt  farmers  of  the  Mission 
Acres  district  saw  her  bringing  out 
baby  chicks  they  freely  predicted 
failure  would  attend  her  feathered 
prise.  Disregarding  the  slight - 
remarks  about  "book  farmers." 
and  her  husband   went  to  work. 

ring  no  reason  why   the  right  kind 
theory  should  not  succeed  in  prac- 
tice. 

Now,    unlike    the    expert  flctionist. 
keeps  his  readers  in  suspense  un- 
e  last  chapter,  the  writer  will  at 
tell  how  the  Schafers  have  sue- 
after  being  in  the  poultry  pro- 
n  19  months.    They  successfully 
thousands  of  chickens  and  In- 
their  laying  stock  until  1800 
were  on  the  Job. 
SPECIALIZES    IN  PULLETS 

e  egg  income  has  run  from  $9S  to 
per  month,  net,  after  paying  for 
and  other  supplies. 
Ithough  they  have  made  good 
tniey  producing  eggs,  the  Schafers 
_ftve  decided  to  specialise  on  raising 
ud  selling  pullets,  havlog  already  had 
considerable  profitable  experience  In 
that  line  of  work.  They  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  a  market  for  their 
•tock.  since  satisfied  customers  have 
•dvertlsed  their  birds  so  well  that  or- 

fers  for  future  delivery  already  total 
100. 

'  With  this  amount  of  business  in 
■(ght,  Schafer  plans  to  hang  up 
Cleaver  and  white  apron  in  the  near 
future — "Just  as  soon  as  the  poultry 
business  gets  too  big  for  my  wife 
to  handle,"  he  explains. 

So  much  for  results — now  for  meth- 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


mitting  air  above.  Except  on  cold  or 
windy  days,  the  windows  are  taken 
out  to  admit  more  air. 

Three  new  thousand-chick  brooder 
houses,  each  20x20  feet,  are  being  built. 
At  one  end  a  10x20  foot  work  room 
provides  space  for  supplies,  drinking 
bottle  sterilizer  and  other  things  nec- 
essary in  the  brooding  business. 

The  new  laying  house  is  the  pride 
and  Joy  of  its  owners.  This  building 
is  160  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  and 
is  divided  into  eight  20-foot  rooms. 
Each  room  accommodates  200  hens 
and  is  connected  with  sliding  doors,  to 
admit  the  feed  carrier  which  is  to  be 
installed. 

"The  beauty  of  these  big,  sunny 
rooms,"  explains  Mrs.  Schafer,  "is  that 
they  are  so  roomy  and  well  arrange*! 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  provide  yards, 
which  are  hard  to  keep  clean  and  sani- 
tary." 

NO  POULTRY  YARDS  NEEDED 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  keep 
the  hens  indoors  all  the  time?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  the  poultry 
lady.  "Did  you  ever  see  healthier, 
happier  birds?  Of  course,  hens  will  go 
out  and  scratch  awhile  in  the  morning 
if  they  have  a  chance,  but  when  the 
weather  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  or  too 
windy— as  it  is  most  of  the  time — they 
prefer  to  stay  indoors  If  they  have  com- 
fortable quarters.  Yards  really  are 
spreaders  of  disease.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  keep  a  large,  sunny 
room  sanitary." 

Keeping  a  hen  coop  clean  depends 


forma  In  front.  This  keeps  out  broody 
hens  and  helps  them  to  forget  incuba- 
tion ideas. 

The  upper  half  of  tne  six-foot  south 
wall  is  open,  being  covered  only  with 
wire  netting.  The  rear  wall  is  two 
feet  higher,  making  an  offset  of  that 
height  at  the  roof  comb,  where  there 
are  four  small  windows  in  each  sec- 
tion. 

The  mash  bin  is  fastened  to  the 
south  wall,  as  is  the  water  trough. 
Narrow  panes  of  glass  admit  light  to 
the  feeding  birds,  which  stand ,  upon 
a  knee-high  platform.  Each  flock  of 
hens   is   griven   a   three-gallon  bucket 


boxes,  in  which  lime  and  lice  powder 
are  sprinkled,  are  to  be  placed  in  each 
room. 

A  preparation  of  chlorine,  phospho- 
rus, calcium  and  other  mineral  salts 
is  highly  prized.  This  medicine  Is 
sprinkled  in  the  mEish  and  is  the  first 
thing  given  young  chicks. 

The  eight-section  hen  house,  accom- 
modating 1600  birds,  cost  $1700.  This 
includes  |320  for  a  concrete  floor, 
which  is  considered  unnecessary, 
where  sand  is  used.  The  plan  was  ob- 
tained from  a  book  written  by  Dr. 
Prince  T.  Woods,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal.  This  book  is 
the  Schafers'  poultry  "bible,"  farm  pa- 
pers constituting  their  "lesson  leaves." 

Raising  chicks  is  a  continuous  per- 


The  neat  and  or- 
derly appearance  of 
the  new  Schafer 
poultry  home  sug- 
gests the  methods 
ivhich  are  proving 
conspiciwusly  suc- 
cessful in  produc- 
ing productive  pul- 
lets. 


By  means  of  a  rope, 
pulley  and  weight, 
the  roost  is  lifted 
out  of  the  way 
when  the  sand  floor 
is  raked  clean  each 
moi-ning.  The  wire 
netting  in  front 
keeps  the  birds 
from  beneath  the 
roosts. 


This  fine  poultry  house,  bvdlt  from  book  plans, 
shelters  1700  hens  so  successfully  that  out- 
side yards  are  unnecessary.   Neighbors  are 
copying  the  style  of  building. 


'  Oood  stock,  good  feed,  cleanll- 
sper  prevention  of  disease  and 

-        buildings,  coupled  with  care- 

|«ttBnUon    to    details— "tha.t's  all 
(■  to  it."  declares  Mrs.  Schafer. 

at  that,  she  said  a  good  deal." 
Jitad    an    interested  bystander, 
tot's  basin  with  the  buildings 
how  they  differ.  If  at  all,  from 
hen  coop. 

ID    FXOORS  PREFERRED 

baby  chicka  are  brooded  on  a 
.■and,   which  is  covered  with 
to    encourage  scratching, 
are  heated  with  gas  burn- 
Indlrect  syatem  of  ventila- 
but  more  fresh  air  is  ad- 
kn   is   customary.     In  addi- 
inleta  at  one  side  of  the 
(indowB  tilt  Inwards,  ad- 


largely  upon  how  the  floor  and  roosts 
are  arranged.  In  the  Schafer  house 
there  are  no  unsanitary  dropping 
boards,  the  poles  being  laid  over  a 
wire-covered  frame,  through  which  the 
offal  falls  to  a  sand -covered  floor.  The 
latter  is  "swept"  each  morning  with  a 
fine-toothed  rake,  this  being  Schafer's 
first  Job  when  he  rises  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  turns  on  the  light, 
which  is  the  signal  for  hens  to  rise  and 
get  to  work. 

The  roosts  are  lifted  out  of  the  way 
by  means  of  concrete  weight,  rope  and 
pulley,  the  frames  being  set  on  blocks. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  hens  remain 
indoors  continually,  there  i.s  no  dis- 
agreeable odor  in  the  big  laying  house. 
Four  tiers  of  nests  are  fastened  to  each 
partition.  The  neata  are  well  occupied 
during  the  day  and  at  night  are  closed 
by,  folding  up  the  narrow  board  plat- 


of  mash  dally,  only  as  much  as  they 
will  clean  up  nicely.  Forty  pounds  of 
grain  is  scattered  over  the  floor  each 
afternoon. 

In  the  green  feed  "manger."  located 
beneath  the  boxes  containing  grit, 
charcoal  and  oyster  shell,  lettuce,  al- 
falfa and  other  succulent  forage  is 
fed.  From  the  large  lettuce  fields  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  culls  heads 
are  obtained  cheaply  and  fed  whole. 

It  Is  commonly  believed  the  amount 
of  green  feed  grown  Is  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  number  of  hens  that 
profitably  can  be  kept  on  a  given  area. 
Van  Nuys  poultrymen  are  able  to 
figure  differently,  however,  because 
they  are  fortunate  in  being  situated 
close  to  extensive  alfalfa  fielda  from 
which  green  feed  may  be  obtained  at 
30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  deliv- 
ered. Chopped  alfalfa  costs  twice  as 
much. 

KEEPING    HENS  HEALTHY 

Insects  and  disease  never  worry  the 
Shaffers.  Heeding  the  old  adage  that 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  they  put  lice  powder 
in  the  nest  boxes  and  spray  both 
floors  and  roosts  with  a  patent  disin- 
fectant once  a  week,  using  a  cupful  of 
the  liquid — together  with  three  pints 
of  kerosene — in  10  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  birds  get  the  chicken  pox 
they  are  doped  with  this  disinfectant, 
causing  them  quickly  to  recover.  Dust 


formance  at  the  Schafers'  Broadmoor 
Poultry  Plant.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  many  September  hatched 
chicks  are  brooded  and  brought  to 
laying  age. 

•Our  pullets  begin  laying  at  the  age 
of  four  to  four  and  one-half  months." 
asserted  the  Broadmoor  lady.  "Our 
September  chicks  begin  work  in  Feb- 
ruary and  continue  laying  throughout 
the  year,  not  stopping  during  the  fall 
season  of  high  egg  prices. 

Much  credit  for  the  early  and  heavy 
laying  proclivities  of  their  hens  is 
given  by  the  Schafers  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  from  Blaquiere's  Gibson 
strain  -chicks. 

Pullet  prices  range  from  85  cents  for 
eight- weeks-old  blrd.s  to  $1.75  for  those 
seven  months  old.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  prices  that  the  7000  orders  al- 
ready booked  mean  a  nice  piece  of 
money  coming  to  the  erstwhile  "book 
■fanners."  They  have  enlarged  their 
tiny  acre  ranch  to  three  acres  and  are 
independent  about  selling  stock,  in  ex- 
planation of  which  attitude  they  point 
to  a  $200-p€r-mynth  record  made  by 
836  of  their  hens. 

Large  or  Small  Fig  Trees? 

«/^lVE  me  a  small  fig  tree  to  plant 
Vj  every  time,"  said  a  prominent 
grower,  "because  the  wood  will  be  rip- 
ened better  and  the  tree  make  a  better 
start." 

Others  may  have  the  same  idea,  but 
they  are  half  wrong.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  the  trees  are  grown  in  the 
nursery.  If  they  are  large  because 
they  have  been  forced  all  season,  the 
wood  will  not  be  well-ripened,  but  if 
they  made  their  growth  early  and  had 
a  long  time  to  mature  their  wood,  they 
will  make  the  best  kind  of  trees. 

The  finest  trees  in  my  fig  orchard 
came  from  the  biggest  nursery  trees, 
planted.  Often  In  a  fig  nursery,  a  poor 
cutting  will  not  start  growth  until 
mid-summer  and  the  wood  will  be  both 
short  and  poorly  ripened.  At  best  it 
will  be  far  inferior  to  a  tree  that 
started  early  and  grew  normally. 

Many  half  truths  do  more  harm  than 
good.— TULARE  FARMER 

FARMER    BIG  CHEMICAL  USER 

"The  American  farmer  is  the  great- 
est user  of  chemicals  in  the  world." 
says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  new  film,  "Poison,"  recently 
released,  depicts  the  numerous  ways  In 
which  economic  poisons  arc  used  by 
thp  producers  of  food. 


Inspiring  views  of  nearby  moun- 
tains add  interest  to  the  work  of 
Arizona  farmers.  This  splendid 
citrus  orchard  is  situated  in  the 
famous  Salt  River  Valley 


This  flovnng  loell  in  the  Gila 
Valley  is  helping  make  the  des- 
ert blossom  as  the  rose.  Water 
is  wealth  in  Arizona. 


"Close-up"  of  a  well-laden  pecan 
tree  in  Yuma  Valley,  showing  the 
possibilities  of  growing  this  nut 
in  Arizona. 


Athel  tree  windbreak  growing  at  the 
Arizona   Experiment   Station.  This 
plant  is  well  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions and  grows  rapidly. 


Growing  Good  Gold  Ridge  Gravenstein  Apples! 


IS  FRESNO  is  noted  for  her 
1  Sun  Maid  raisins,  Santa  Clara 
for  her  Sun  Sweet  prunes  and 
Petaluma  for  her  White  Leg- 
horn eggs,  so  is  Sebastopol 
celebrated  for  Gravenstein  ap- 
ples, of  which  she  shipped  a 

  million    fragrant    boxes  last 

year  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  tickle 
the  palates  of  the  American  people. 

Long  before  the  tourist  reaches  this 
pomologlcal  paradise  he  is  apprised  of 
its  vicinity  by  big  red  apple  road  signs 
directing  him  to  the  Gravenstein  High, 
way.  which  leads  through  the  apple  dis- 
tricts to  the  beautiful  Russian  River 
country  beyond. 

Everybody  In  Sebastopol  talks  apples 
— Gravenstein  apples — from  the  lady 
who  reigns  supreme  at  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest little  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ings in  the  State  to  business  men  and 
high  school  students.  Fortunately,  the 
residents  of  this  favored  regrlon  early 
learned  what  their  land  was  best  fitted 
for  and  happily  are  putting  it  to  its 
most  profitable  use. 

Sebastopollans  live  a  life  which  ap- 
proximates the  ideal,  since  it  combines 
in  large  measure  the  advantages  of  both 
town  and  country  existence.  Their 
homes  are  close  enough  together  for  so- 
ciability and  neighborly  convenience 
and  far  enough  apart  to  avoid  the  draw- 
backs of  a  crowded  city,  while  they  re- 


^  Visit  to  Sebastopol 

T'HE  low  price  bug  is  the  only  insect  Sebastopol 
apple  orchardists  fear,  and  recently  it  has  caused 
some  consternation.  But  considered  over  a  period  of 
years,  this  substantial  industry  is  one  of  California's 
finest.  How  one  grower  saved  an  old  orchard  by  tree 
surgery  and  how  a  farm  cold  storage  plant  was  con- 
structed are  two  of  the  interesting  topics  discussed  in 
this  article. —  The  Editor 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


side  amidst  blossoming  trees  and  fra- 
grant fruits,  engage  in  clean,  wholesome 
work,  in  which  there  are  periods  of 
leisure  for  vacationing  In  the  nearby 
mountains  or  visits  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  reached  In  two  and  one-half 
hours  by  boat  or  motor. 

"But  can  real  money  be  made  In  grow- 
ing apples?  Does  this  ideal  life  have  a 
profitable  practical  side?  Are  Sebasto- 
pol fruit  farmers  an  exception  to  the 
agricultural  rule  of  much  work  and 
little  pay?" 

We're  coming  to  that— give  us  time! 
These  food  producers  have  their  finan- 
cial difficulties  the  same  as  their  broth- 
ers In  other  branches  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry.    They    have   similar   ups  and 


This  is  the  attractive  ranch  home  of  Charles  H.  King, 
successful  apple  grower.  The  family  sedan  brings  city 
entertainment  within  easy  reach. 


The  cold  storage  plant  has  a  capacity  of  5000  bushels.  The 
oioner,  at  the  right,  is  talking  over  the  market  sittiation 
with  his  friend,  E.  O.  Nelson,  another  prominent  grower. 


downs,  having  received  $2.26  for  their 
fruit  during  the  period  of  peak  prices 
and  now  being  compelled  to  accept  76 
cents. 

"But,"  you  ask,  "isn't  six  bits  a  box  a 
fair  price  for  apples?" 

"Not  when  production  costs  are  as 
high  as  they  are  now,"  explains  B.  C. 
Merrlt,  manager  of  the  Sebastopol  Ap- 
ple Growers'  Union.  "Thinking  in  terms 
of  pre-war  prices,  it  doesn't  seem  so  bad, 
but  $1  a  box  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  apples  profitably  can  be  pro- 
duced at  present,  our  growers  figure. 
Everything  the  orchardiat  uses  costs 
more  than  it  used  to — labor,  machin- 
ery, spray  dope,  box  shook  and  other 
supplies." 

•MAKING   LITTLE   MONEY  NOW 

No,  inflated  land  values  are  not  taken 
into  account  in  this  estimate.  Sebas- 
topol orchardists  are  willing  to  squeeze 
ail  possible  water — or  cider— out  of  their 
capital  stock  which  may  be  represented 


one  of  the  leading  Masons  of  Caltfo 
and  both  he  and  his  accomplished 
are  popular  with   their  neighbors 
the  lodge  people  of  the  State.  They 
well  content  with  their  life  and  wo 
which  they  consider  i^proximates 
ideal. 

SUCCESSFUL  TREE  SURGERY 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  KL 
horticultural  practice  differs  from 
of  most  of  his  neighbors — the  use 
large  winter  storage  building  and 
longing  the  life  of  old  trees  by  ext 
slve  tree  surgery.  The  latter  wurk  wa.« 
done  by  an  expert  from  Berkeley,  whi 
succBsfully  treated  nearly  a  thousum 
trees,  at  $4.50  per  tree,  seven  years  a«<' 

Many  of  the  trees  operated  on  wcr' 
old  Red  Astrachans  which  had  been  top 
grafted  to  Gravenstelns.  As  a  resul 
of  Imperfect  unions,  the  trunk  an' 
larger  limbs  of  many  trees  had  be<'i 
seriously  Injured  by  decay.  Snap  }ud^ 
ment  would  have  pronounced  such 
jiot  worth  trying  to  save,  since 
were  unsound  and  rotten  at  the  he 

"But  the  heart  of  a  tree,  unlike 
of  an  animal,  is  not  its  most  vital 
explains  King,  "inasmuch  as  the 
and  growing  tissue,  which  supplies 
for  the  fruit.  Is  the  cambium  layer, 
cated  Just  under  the  bark.  The 
wfxid  of  a  tree  serves  merely  as  a 
port  for  this  outer,  active  layer, 
rotten  wood  is  replaced  with 
substance  like  concrete,  and  the 
checked  and  prevented  frtMn  spr 
to  the  cambium  layer,  the  useful 
the  tree  may  be  prolonged  Indefinitely." 

The  concrete  in  the  larger  cavltJe 
divided  Into  sections,  which  were 


by  high-priced  groves  and  figure  pro- 
duction costs  with  an  efficiency  expert, 
confident  of  the  dollar-per-box  minimum 
being  reached. 

"Then  how  do  these  farmers  manage 
to  live,  if  they  are  doing  business  below 
cost?"  asks  the  puzzled  outsider. 

"Oh,  we're  still  eating  three  square 
meals  a  day,  all  right."  admits  Charles 
H.  King,  a  prosperous  Gol4  Ridge 
grower.  "War-time  profits  placed  us  in 
a  favorable  position  to  weather  the  pres- 
ent low-price  storm.  There  are  vari^ 
ous  ways  of  figuring  a  fanner's  prof- 
its." he  explains. 

"Actual  net  takes  Into  account  the 
going  rate  of  Interest  on  capital  in- 
vested, depreciation  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  a  fair  price  for  the  owner's 
labor.  During  low  price  periods  we  still 
make  money,  even  iif  we  don't  get  much 
interest  on  our  Investment  and  work 
for  very  little.  The  hope  of  better  times 
and  higher  prices  keeps  us  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

King  came  to  Sonbma  County  from 
the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  one 
of  the  premier  fruit  districts  of  the 
Beaver  State — 16  years  ago,  being  at- 
tracted thither  by  superior  climate  and 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est cities.  He  owns  35  acres  of  apples 
near  Sebastopol  and  each  year  sells 
about  260  tons — 10,000  boxes — of  fruit. 
This  gives  a  gross  Income  of  $£600,  even 
at  present  low  prices. 

Of  course  production  costs  cut  this 
down  considerably,  but  there  is  enough 
left  to  keep  the  home  flrea  burning 
brightly,  judging  by  his  comfortable 
residence  and  high-powered  touring  car, 
both  in  pretty  constant  use.    King  is 


Mr.  King  points  out  a  fine 
example  of  surgery,  which 
has  prolonged  the  life  of 
many  old  trees. 


arated  with  building  paper,  which 
up  expansion  and  contraction  and 
vents  the  concrete  from  cracking 
the  tree  is  bent  by  the  wind. 
crotches  are  bolted  together  and  wl 
only  one  side  of  the  top  was  Ml  IL^ 
supported  by  a  two-by-four,  spiked 
the   trunk.     Wires  from   this  n| 
extend  to  the  main  limbs,  to  which  i 
are  fastened  by  staples. 

Large  cuts  were  covered  carefully  with' 
a  specially  prepared  asphaltum  pai 
so  thoroughly  was  the  work  don>  ciia. 
new  growth  is  covering  nearly  all  the 
wounds.      Trees    which    were    h«  "  " 
straight  for  the  brush  pile  have 
given  a  new  lease  on   life  and  have 
grown  tops  which  are  as  thrifty  aad 
productive    as    those  on   young  trMK 
Only  a  few  boxes  of  fruit  per  trse  »r»5 
required  to  repay  the  initial  cost,  < 
though  the  latter  was  large  enough 
frighten  the  average  farmer  Into  inac- 
tivity and  subeequent  loss. 

The  stance  plant  holds  6«M 
of  apples  and  was  built  to  enable 
grower  to  retain  his  crop  of  winter  . 
plea  off  the  glutted  fall  market  untfl-< 
prices  Improved.  Not  having  enough  ^ 
late  i^rietlea  of  his  own  to  fill  lh«^ 
plant   to  capacity.   King  used  to  buy 

fruit    of    his        frontinuril     nr,     Pnor  *l 
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Sun  Maid  Growers  Offer  Fresh  Grape  Selling  Plan 

Clearing  House  for  Shippers  of  California  Juice  and  Table  Grapes  Expected 
to  Result  in  More  Effective  Distribution  of  Crop 


ICCACSK.  (Uirins:  the  past 
y^i>r.  he  had  kept  the  raisin 
men  upon  their  feet  aiul  pre- 
vented threatened  disintesra- 
tion  of  their  industry,  a  lew 
moiitlis  ago  the  growers  asked 
R  a  I  p  h  P.  Merrill.  capalJle 
and  energ:etic  Sun  Maid  man- 
ager, to  help  sell  their  fresh 
Not  only  are  approximately 
one  -  fourtli  of  all 
raisin  grapes  sold 
fresh,  but  many 
raisin  growers  also 
produce  large 
quantities  of  juice 
and  table  grapes. 
The  Muscat,  prin- 
cipal variety  of 
.seed  raisin,  is  used 
to  make  Mu.scatel 
wine.  Most  drink- 
ers prefer  colored 
wine,  but  when  a 
little  juice  from 
very  daric  colored 
grapes  is  added  to 
that  from  Muscats, 
very    attractive  pink 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 
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tin-    result  la 
bevprage. 

The  problem  of  selling  fre.sh  grapes 
therefore  is  a  very  vital  one  to  raisin 
growers,  especially  when  raisin  i)rices 
are  at  the  pre.sent  k)w  level.  The  large- 
ly imrea.sed  demana  for  juice  grapes 
wliiih  followed  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
liiiuoi's  reKUlted  in  such  good  prices 
that  neither  growers  nor  dealers  have 
fully  realized  the  nect:ssity  of  concerted 
action  in  selling  fresh  grapes.  The 
market  for  this  product,  however,  is  in 
a  sondition  far  from  satisfactory  and  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  improved 
methods  is  developing. 

The  .packing  and  selling  of  fresh 
grapes  is  an  entirely  different  business 
fi-om  handling  the  raisin  croi>,  requir- 
ing different  equipment  Jind  organiza- 
tion Furthermore,  a  large  proportion 
ot  California's  fresh  grapes  is  grown 
iiiit.side  the  raisin  district;  in  the  Xapa 
Valley,  around  Lodi  and  Florin  and  in 
other  vineyard  sections.  It  therefore 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Sun  Maid 
Crowere  to  control  the  California  fresh 
Kr;>pe  market,  even  if  the  necessary 
equipment  and  sales  machinery  were 
a<lded. 

OROWKRS    LACK  CAPITAL 

Moreover,  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  as  early  as  January  Sun  Maid 
members  had  contracted  half  their  1924 
fresh  grape  crop  to  dealers,  in  order  to 
borrow  money  with  which  to  finance 
the  sea.son's  farming  operations.  With 
50  i)er  cent  of  the  crop  tied  up  in  this 
ni.anner  it  was  considered  useless  to 
try  to  sell  the  balance  of  the  out|)Ut  to 
ailvantn.ge. 

While  realizing  the  difficulties  of  the 
sii  nation,  growers  still  insisted  that  the 
Kun  Maid,  having — like  Joan  of  Arc — 
twice  led  them  on  to  raisin  victory,  do 
something  to  help  them  out  of  their 
d^louina.  Merrill,  with  the  help  ot 
other   marketing    experts,    evolved  the 


plai.  iMshing  a   clearing  house 

for  fres.    eiape  shippers. 

This,  plan   was  presented  to  all  the 


dealers  oi)erating  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict and  received  their  unanimous  in- 
dorsement. The  only  point  on  which 
they  were  not  entirely  satisfied  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Government.- 
The  latter,  it  was  feared,  might  throw 
a  monkey  wrench  into  the  clearing 
house  machine  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  operate  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
therefore  violate  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

In  order  to  allay  any  fears  upon  this 
point,  Merrill  went  to  Washington  and 
di.scussed  the  situation  with  President 
Coolidge.  Secretary  Hoover  and  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  all  ot  whom  not  only 
heartily  Indorsed  the  proposed  grape 
selling  plan,  but  expressed  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Sun  Maid  Grow- 
ers, which  they  consider  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  co-operative  maiket- 
ing  organizations,  a  leader  in  its  line. 

Lloyd  Tenny,  Federal  marketing  ex- 
pert, recently  was  sent  from  Washing- 
ton to  California  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion ;ind  oper.it ion  of  a  grape  shippers' 
clearing     house.     Befoie     he  arrived, 


however,  the  dealers  grew  suspicious 
of  e.'.ch  other,  one  grouj)  m.iking  de- 
mands to  which  their  competitors  re- 
fused to  agree. 

In  this  difficulty  they  appealed  to 
the  Sim  Maid.  l!ut  Merrill,  who  at 
present  is  representing  this  popular 
lady,  had  gone  to  the  Orient,  where  he 
is  teaching  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
to  eat  raisins.  The  fresh  grape  mur- 
keting  movement  therefore  is  at  this 
time  in  a  static  condition. 

MeiTitl's  plan  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion by  grape  shippers  of  a  clearing 
house  governing  board,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  decide  to  which 
])oinls  fruit  shall  be  sent.  Each  dealer 
must  report  within  24  hours  after 
starting  a  car  rolling  ;i  full  description 
of  same,  the  type  of  sale  and  destina- 
tion. The  board  will  study  these  re- 
ports and  analyze  the  market  situation, 
in  order  to  decide  upon  an  equitable 
distribution   of   the  product. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
prevent  the  glutting  of  large  marke|ta 
and  to  divert  shipments  to  smaller 
cities  which  are  cajiable  of  consumins? 
much  larger  quantities  of  grapes  than 
they  now  receive.  The  reasorv  wh.v 
.some  markets  now  gel  more  fruit  than 
they  need  and  others  not  enough  is  be- 
cause shippers  are  operating  in  the* 
dark,  as  it  ivpre.  without  knowledge  of 
what  competitors  are  doing. 

A  dealer  nesiiates  to  send  a  car  of 
fruit  to — say.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  be- 
cause one  or  more  other  dealers  m.v.v 
be  doing  the  same  thing,  which  would 
resu't  in  this  small  market  being  over- 
s'.ii)plied  and  lead  to  losses  on  the  con- 
signment. He  therefore  ships  to  a 
large  city,  gener.illy  considering  this 
the  sifest  cour.se  to  pursue,  althougl* 
not  always  profitable. 

LARGE  MARKETS  CONGESTBD 

As  an  indication  of  th'e  market  con- 
gestion which  results  from  the  present 
method  of  handling  grape  shipments,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  one  time  last  sum- 
mer 3000  cars  of  this  fruit  were  piled 
up  on  the  Erie  wharf.  New  York,  lead- 
ing to  large  lo.sses  to  growers.  This 
city,  it  is  said,  takes  40  per  cent  of 
California's  grape  crop. 

There  is.  by  the  way,  pressing  need 
in  the  big  Eastern  cities  of  better  ter- 
minal facilities  for  handling  the  tre- 
mendous tonnage  of  fresh  fruit  which 
California  sends  to  the.se  points  each 
sea.son.  It  is  estimated  that  adequate 
trackage  and  storage  in  New  York  City 
would  enable  that  market  to  handle  an 
additional  40  cars  of  grapes  daily. 

Since  the  advantages  of  the  propo.sed 
plan  are  obvious  and  unquestioned, 
why  did  dealers  'kick  over  the  traces" 
and  refuse  to  co-operate?  Because  Ihejr 
are  suspicious  ot  competitors  and  can- 
not trust  each  other,  according  to  onm 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  situ;i- 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  afraid  they 
will  be  '  double-crossed"  and  that  rep- 
resentatives on  the  governing  board  of 
a  "ring.  "  which  may  be  formed  of  fa- 
vored shippers  (Coitliiiued  on  Page  10) 


Discoveries  of  Plant  World  Explorers  Add  Untold  Weath 


UK  total  annual  \alue  of 
crops  produced  from  seed  or 
plants  introduced  origiaaily 
as  "aliens"  to  the  I'lil  ed 
States   is  now  approxiina.e.y 

»ioo,ouo  ooo: 

For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  intrepid  explorers  from 
the  I'ni'ed  Stales  Department 
Agriculture  hfwe  traveled  all  over 
the     world.  often 
penetrating  the 
most    remote  dis- 
tricts     f.ir  from 
civilization,  to  col- 
lect promising 
trees,    plants  and 
seeds    for  experi- 
mental   culture  in 
this  country. 

California  fruit 
growers  and  farm- 
ers in  general  prob- 
ably are  but  little 
aware  of  the  m-ig- 
nitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  work 
ns  if  relates  to  this 
State  alon-^ — not  to 
ion  the  benefit  to  the  country  as 
^Ule. 

Bong  the  more  important  introduc- 
'  with  the  present  annual  value  ot 

inodii  •■  111'-  following: 

 $,-iO.()oo.oon 

ii;  200.000 


Millions  of  Dollars  Involved  in  Production  of  New 
Farm  Products — Date  Industry  an  Example 
By  ROBERT  vV.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  ICxtension  Service,  University  of  CaUfornia 
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Red   amber  and  honey  sor- 

phum   .  .  .  •  •   2.000.000 

Egyiuian   long  staple  cotton  20,000,000 

llairv  Peruvian  alfalfa    3.000.000 

Kiusiiu  short  staple  rice   3.000.OO0 

As  mi)ie  and  more  land  Is  brought 
under  agricultural  produc-tion  with  an 
ever-expanding  need  of  food  croiis.  the 
work  ot  this  important  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  certain 
to  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 
Through  the  efforts  of  its  employees 
the  best  that  the  world  affords  is  be- 
ing brought  to  the  American  farmer. 

I'alifornia  is  pirllcularly  fortunate 
In  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  federal  plant  explorers.  One  of  the 
three  principal  plant  introduction  gar- 
dens is  located  at  I'hico  (Hutte  County) 
where  thousands  of  introductions  are 
be'ng  grov.n  and  tested  under  super- 
vision. Each  year  plants  grown  at  this 
place  are  distributed  widely  to  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  throughout  the  Stale 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  adapta- 
tion to  local  contlitions.  (Any  reader 
wishing  information  Jibout  such  plants 
should  write,  not  the  Chlco  bran<-h,  but 


the  Plant  and  Seed  lntrod\i<-tion- Divi- 
sion. U.S.D.A..  Washington,  D.  C— F.d.) 

The  list  of  food  crops  added  to  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  Is  long,  and  includes 
many  of  great  promise  especially 
adapted  to  the  highly-intensified  horll- 
ciiltural  development  of  this  S  ate. 

Among  those  of  principal  importance 
is  the  Washington  navel  orange,  intro- 
duced by  the  department  prior  to  the 
organization  in  ISHS  of  the  present  Di- 
vision of  Plant  and  Seed  Introduction. 
Introduced  into  California  as  two  in- 
dividual trees  .sent  to  Riverside  in  the 
early  70's.  the  present  acreage  of  Wash- 
ington navel  oranges  has  reached  a 
figure  approximating  well  over  100.000, 
constituting  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant commercial  fruit  industry  In  the 
State. 

Of  the  subtropical  fruit  group,  the 
additions  to  California  horticulture  re- 
sulting from  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment include  the  Chinese  jujube,  which 
has  distinct  promise  for  certain  of  the 
drier  sections  of  the  Stale;  many  va- 
rieties of  the  Japanese  i)ersimmon. 
whii  li    is    now    undert;oing   a  dceided 


boom;  the  hardy  Barouni  olive;  a  large 
assortment  of  avocado  varieties,  and 
the  date. 

The  latter  fruit  affords  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  the  efforts  ot  the 
hardy  plant  explorers  to  establish  in 
the  L'nited  States  a  new  and  promising 
fruit  industry  under  extremely  trying 
condit  ions. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  as  a 
result  of  foreign  explorations,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  ot  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  arid  Southwest,  and 
particularly  in  the  Coachella  and  Im- 
perial Valleys  of  California  and  the 
Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  the  ide:i 
of  establi-  hing  the  date  industry  in  the 
United  Stales  occurred  to  officials  of 
the   Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  suggestion  was  generally  re- 
garded as  wholly  ridiculous  until, 
through  the  efforts  ot  David  Fairchild 
and  W.  T.  Swingle,  evidence  was  of- 
fered indicating  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. Meager  fin.incial  assistance  was 
furnished  by  the  department  and  these 
men  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  faith  in  the  introduction  of 
a  brand  new  horticultural  industry  of 
which  but  little  was  known. 

Under  frying  circumstances  and  with 
results  that  for  years  gave  but  little 
promi.se  of  success,  they  and  others 
later  becomiTie  iiil eiesled  in  the  project, 
devi>led  theii-  In  s(  cffoi-ts  to  seirchini; 
lln..iii;hoiit   111     I  fondiiuril  tin    I'nof  l^t 
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CENTURY    OLD  WIS- 
DOM 

It  wa.s  just  ion  years 
apo  that  William  Hazlitt, 
the  famous  English  es.sa.v- 
1st.  penned  the  following 
interesting  ob.«er\alion 
concerning  aKricuUure: 

"Some  men  are  mere 
machines.  They  are  har- 
nessed to  ii  profession — 
yoked  to  Fortune's  wheel. 
They  plod  <>n  and  .suc- 
ceed. Their  affairs  i-on- 
diict  them,  not  Ihcy  their  affairs.  Such  a  man  may 
carry  on  the  business  of  farming  on  the  same  spot 
and  principle  Iha'  his  ancestcrs  h;.ve  done  for 
many  generations  before  him.  without  any  exlraor- 
dinaiv  share  of  capacil.v.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  he  should  not  pr-.-tend  to  be  wi.ser  tlian  his 
Bciirhbors. 

"If  he  has  a  .irraiii  more  wit  or  penetration  than 
they,  if  his  vanity  gets  the  start  of  his  avarice  only 
half  a  nec-k.  "  continues  this  keen  analyst  of  human 
nature,  "if  he  has  ever  thought  or  read  anything 
«in  the  subject,  it  will  most  probably  be  the  ruin 
of  him.  He  will  turn  theoretical  or  experimental 
farmer  and  no  more  need  be  .«aid." 

TERRIBLE  EXAMPLE  OF  INDEPENDENT 
THOUGHT 

Continuing'  his  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
farmer.  Hazlitt  cites  :i  horrible  example,  one  Cob- 
Lett,  whom  he  descril-es  as  a  siifficieiuly  shrewd 
and  practical  man.  with  an  eye  also  to  the  main 
chance.  "Hut,"  laments  the  author,  "he  got  some 
notions  in  his  head  about  the  me  hod  of  .sowing 
turnips,  to  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  not  only 
his  estate  at  Botley.  but  his  native  county  of  Hamp- 
shire itself,  sooner  than  give  up  an  inch  of  his 
aijjument." 

We  all  know  modern  "Mr.  Cobbetts";  perhaps 
Buch  a  m  m  lives  just  across  the  road. 

The  accumulated  knowledge  of  years  means 
nothing  in  his  life:  Nor  does  he  care  a  snap  of 
the  finger  for  the  discoveries  of  those  who  have 
prown  up  in  the  fruit,  or  livestock,  or  poultry  busl- 
ne.^s — as  the  case  may  be.  Sufficient  unto  him- 
self, hti  asks  not  advice  nor  will  he  tolerate  it.  He 
has  a  THEORY  and.  if  necessary,  he  will  strangle 
himself   to   prove  it! 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  FARM  PROGRESS? 
Kortunately  for  agriculture  such  "cranks"  as 
the  one  described  above  are  in  the  minority.  The 
average  intelligent  farmer  makes  use  oT  all  sources 
of  inforrnaticm.  While  following  the  best  practices 
of  more  experienced  producers,  at  the  same  time 
he  is  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas. 

But  when  some  api  arently  lietter  method  is  sug- 
pcEted.  he  dots  not  immediately  make  over  his 
entire  business  to  accommodate  it.  Rather,  he  tries 
it  out  on  a  small  scale  and  experiments  before 
adopting  it.   

PROGRESS  DOESN'T  MEAN  SACRIFICE 
Hazlitt  contends  that  "thou>,'h  the  experi- 
ments and  improvements  of  private  individuals 
lr<'m  tine  to  time  gradually  go  to  enrich  the  public 
Btock  of  information  and  reform  the  general  prac- 
tice, thvy  are  mostly  the  ruin  of  the  person  who 
iriakes  them,  because  he  lakes  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  lays  more  stress  upon  the  single  point  in  which 
h(  has  found  others  in  the  wrong  than  all  the  rest 
In  which  they  are  sulistaniially  in  the  ritrbt." 

Such  misfortune  need  nevei  befall  the  progres- 
eive  man  who  keeps  his  mental  equilibrium.  Prog- 
ress need  not  Involve  sacrifice.  Independent  thought 
■hciuld  be  balanced  by  accumulated  wisdom;  inde- 
pendent action  by  co-operation. 
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Issue  Special  Walnut  Number 

THE  April  issue  of  the  I>os  Angelea  County  Farm 
Bureau  Monthly  is  a  special  walnut  number,  con- 
taining the  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  wal- 
nut Industry  in  this  di.^trict  ever  issued,  according 
to  Farm  Adviser  Hodgson.  Extra  copies  may  l)e 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  Broad- 
way Annex,  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles. 

Good  Fruit  Sells  Well 

MEMBERS  of  the  California  Cooperative  Can- 
neries, which  operates  plants  at  San  Jose,  Mo- 
desto and  VLsalia.  received  the  following  prit«s  i<h 
last  year's  fruit  crop: 

Apricots.  A.  B  and  C  grades.  JTi.t.  J42  and  $11: 
yellow  cling  peaches.  J44,  $37  and  J17;  pears,  $60, 
$44  and  $32. 

Thp.se  prices  are  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  those  i>aid  by  independent  c-nnners.  indicating 
that  it  pays  growers  to  pack  their  own  fruit. 

Making  Swiss  Cheese  "Eyes" 

INSTEAD  of  leaving  the  formation  of  "eyes"  In 
Swiss  cheese  largely  to  chance — as  for  genera- 
tions has  been  the  practice— the  L'nlted  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  discovered  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  these  desirable  spaces  by  introduc- 
ing into  the  milk  a  specific  organl.sm. 

The  Swiss  cheese  made  by  the  Cuvernment  method 
is  of  such  good  quality  that  one  of  the  largest  deal- 
ers in  this  country  buys  all  of  this  kind  he  is  able 
to  obtain. 

Double  L.  A.  Stock  Yards 

ADOITIOXS  to  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock 
Yards,  which  will  double  their  cattle  capacit.v. 
are  at  once  to  be  built,  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
development  of  Southern  California.  Heavy  con- 
crete pavemerrK  and  troughs  of  the  siime  materi.il 
will  give  the  new  yards  the  same  permanence  which 
charactrizes  the  original  pens. 

There  will  be  manholes  and  sewer  connections, 
with  water  plugs  for  fire  protection  and  cleanliness; 
patent  latches  and  locks;  special  arrangement  for 
gates  and  every  other  facility  for  promi)t  and  care- 
ful handling  of  livestock.  The  concrete  work  in  the 
alle.vs  will  be  corrugated  to  prevent  aniinai':  in  iii 
slipping. 

"Solar  Vitalizing"  Foods 

AXICW  process  for  preserving  orange  juice  is  be- 
ing tried  at  Covina — pl.icing  bottled  juice  under 
.a  speciall.v  constructed  sheet  of  gla.ss  for  a  few 
hours.  A  large  quantity  of  orange  juice  iias  thus 
been  "solar  vitalised"  exiierimentjlly  for  memliers 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant   is  2."i00  gallons  per  day. 

Los  .\ngeles  Citpitalists  have  formed  a  company 
for  placing  solar  vitalised  orange  juice  on  the  mar- 
ket. A  similar  plant  is  to  Vie  erected  in  the  citrus 
belt  for  processing  lemon  juice.  A  grape  juice  plant 
at  Fresno  and  an  apple  juice  vltalizer  at  Uedlands 
are  contemplated.  Further  particulars  of  this  new 
luocess  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  of  ORCHAKD 
and  FARM. 

Controlling  Lettuce  Disease 

THE  most  promising  method  of  controlling  brown 
blight,  a  disease  which  menaces  the  lettuce  in- 
dustry of  Imperial  Valley,  is  to  develop  a  blipht- 
jjitMjf  variety  of  New  York  Special,  according  to  the 
l'nlted  States  Department  of  Agriculluie.  which  Is 
undertaking  to  produce  this  iinproved  .-^ort. 

The  germ  of  the  disease  appears  to  live  In  the 
soil  and  to  increase  in  numbers  .so  rapidly  that  it 
penerallv  is  unprofitable  to  grow  more  than  two 
crops  of  lettuce  on  the  same  land  in  the  regitm 
named,  even  when  other  crops  have  been  grown  for 
one  to  three  years  between  lettuce  crops. 

When  actual  count  at  harvest  time  shows  no  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  infested  plants  it  Is  considered 
safe  to  plant  another  crop,  but  when  3  per  cent  fo 
.1  per  cent  (»f  the  plants  are  Infected,  putting  the 
ground  again  In  lettuce  Is  nut  advised. 

Oregon  Growers  Reorganize 

THIO  Oregon  Growers'  As.sociation,  a  Statewide 
fruit  marketing  organization  formed  four  yeiirs 
ago,  recently  decided  to  discontinue  the  handling  of 
all  fruits  except  dri»d  prunes.  Beginning  next  year, 
members  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  any  year 
in   March,-  the   crop  contracts  being  for  one  .vear. 

Pacific  Coast  States  have  prai  tically  a  monopol.v 
on  dried  prune  production  in  the  I'nited  States, 
which  in  1922  amounted  to  3OO.oiiii.O00  pounds.  Of 
this  quantity.  California  contributed  22.T.OO0.000 
pounds.  Oregon  60.lion.nno  and  Washington  12.000.- 
000.  Foreign  importations  amount  to  ;iri.OOO,000 
pounds  per  year. 

The  sweet  French  prune,  commonly  grown  in 
California,  brings  a  better  price  than  the  tiirt 
Italian  variety  produced  in  the  Northwest,  the  pres- 
ent retail  price  of  the  former  being  the  s:ime  for 
60-70S  as  for  30-40s  of  the  latter. 

Accept  Growers'  Estimates 

WALNUT  prices  should  be  Iwi.sed  upon  crop  esti- 
mates furnished  by  growers,  rather  than  pre- 
dictions made  by  expert.s.  in  the  opinion  of  L.  D. 
Eatchelor.  profe.ssor  of  orchard  management.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  This  recommendation  is 
made  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  con- 
siderably belter  guessers  than  the  former. 

Growers  overestimated  the  1923  walnut  crop  19 
per  cent- -4000  tons— while  the  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   Walnut    Growers'    Association  overguessed 


the  crop  only  10  per  cent,  basing  his  eftiinate  on 
Information  gathered  at  tirst  hand  and  by  his  co- 
wdrkers.  Even  this  error  is  too  great,  admits  Pro- 
fessor Batclielor,  who  points  out  that — 

"Too  high  an  estimate  tends  to  encourage  con- 
tracting the  crop  at  too  low  a  i.rice.  A  cent  too  low 
the  past  season  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  $.tKO,- 
000  to  growers.  On  the  other  hand,  too  low  an 
estimate  might  result  in  the  association  having  to 
buy  nuts  in  the  open  market  to  cover  contract 
shortages." 

It  is  believed  possible,  by  educating  growers  In 
the  art  of  crop  estimating,  to  forecast  yields  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

San  Francisco  Stock  Show 

IT  IS  expected  that  a  livestock  and  dairy  show 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  winter,  as  a 
result  of  steps  recently  taken  to  eivct  there  » 
$1,200,000  exiKisition  building  on  land  costing  $ia>M.- 
000.  The  proj.'Ct  is  to  be  financed  by  private  ■  ' 
wns,  frorf  whom  the  city  has  agreed  to  lea>e 
ultimately  buy  the  property. 

Horticultural  exhibits,  automobile  and  machinery 
shows  are  expected  to  be  held  in  the  new  building, 
as  well  as  livestock  displays. 

This  enterpri.s*' — according  to  Bob  Jones,  secre- 
tJiry  California  Dairy  Council — is  the  !«uccessful  cul- 
mination of  a  movement  which  suirted  with 
holding  of  a  livestock  show  in  the  California  !■  > 
ing  of  the  Patiama-l-^acific  Expedition.  The  v 
ti.st  $90,000.  of  which  $3W.000  was  spent  in  fiXiiiK 
u]i  the  building. 

Cotton  Baffles  Cutworms 

PROTECTING  deciduous  fruit  irecg  fr«im  cater- 
pillars with  cotton  is   leconamended  by  Lloyd 
Austin  of  the  di\ision  of  i  :  ■  . 

r\i!ifornia.    A  handful  of  \" 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  a  few  . 

and  fluffed  out  in  the  form  "\  iiiviilcd  liinuel. 
The  worms  are  said  to  find  crawling  over  this  cotton 
barrier  practically  impossible. 

Poi.soniug  with  bail,  made  as  follows,  also  ia 
recommended : 
'  White  arsenic  or  paris  green.  2',^  pounds;  bran. 
50  pounds.  Mix  dry.  then  add  the  following  mixluie: 
lemons — chopp<  d  fine,  including  vind — 6  pounds; 
cheap  s.vrup  or  mola.sses.  1  gallon:  w.^ter,  5  gallona 
Add  enough  more  water  to  make  a  wet  mash. 
Sprinkle  liberally  around  trees  in  the  evening. 


THEY  SAY 

''Tax in Fa rtn e rs  Indirectly ' 
H.  J.  BAADE 
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M  E  R  I  C  A  N  farmers 
pay    more   than  their 
share    of    taxes,   not  only 
directly.      but  indirectly. 
The    latter   are   ea^    >  'o 
levy,  because  in  vn< 
the   victim   is  unco 
of  the  imposition.     It  l> 
been     estimated,  for 
ample,  that  farmers  of  : 
United  States  annually  are  taxeii  $200,000. 
for  worthless  securities,  of  which  Napa  Coiimy 
buys  $160,000  worth,  according  to  :\  local  finan- 
cial authority. 

Transporlatiom  companies  got  more  money 
out  of  the  1923  grape  crop  than  did  the  fjirm- 
ers  who  raised  them.  Before  a  railroad  will 
ship  a  car  of  grapes  to  the  Eastern  market  it 
requires  the  farmer  to  give  a  bond  for  $800  or 
$900.  Iieing  unwilling  to  take  chiinces  on  the 
fruit  selling  for  enough  money  to  pay  the 
freight.  Farmers  are  forced  to  take  red  ink 
chances  right  along. 

The  farmer  is  just  as  smart  as  anylxidy.  but 
he  works  alone  most  of  the  time,  while  others 
are  putting  their  heads  together  and  devising 
how  to  gel  an  unfair  share  of  the  wealth  he  cre- 
ates.    That  city  men  are  succeeding  in  doing 
this  is  indicated  by  the  fai  t  that  of  every  $300 
worth  of  farm  products  sold  to  con^iiim-r*  the 
middlemen   get.   on   an   average.   J     i  ''• 
farmer  only  $100.    I'rhan  residents  . 
share  of  their  taxes,   while  the  f..  . 
erty — being  spreafl  out  where  ever>bod>  can  see 
it —does  niit  e»cai>e. 

The  remedy  is  co  operation  and  education.  A 
very  proper  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
cost   of  Government,  yet   Extension   Service  of- 
ficials see  .so  much  more        '  ni.  '  • 
done  than  they  are  able 
of  la<k  of  finances,  thai 
strain  e\ery  resource  at  tie  :     ■  i  h.m  i  ■! 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible. 

I   know   co-cpenition   will    snh  e   the   f.-irni'  ■ 
marketing    problem.    be<  i  ■     .    ,  ■ 

Denni.irk    I    .s<iw   how  ii 
I  y  IMC .     1  >  I  n  i~-h   (.,  roi'-r'j 
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livel.v.  goirii;  one  .-itep 
surplus  ml<l<llemen  than 

il     t'l.-    1   1  I'-  M    SI  .le.  :,• 


Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


iROW    ASTERS  CONTINUOUSLY. 

r  Color  of  gn-at  vnriPty  and  hril- 
1111^  may  l>e  .ii'hieved  in  our  gardefS 
of  flowers  with  as- 
ters for  more  than 
six  months  of  tlie 
year,  if  they  are 
started  in  boxes 
from  January 
tiil  June.  The  best 
method  to  obtain 
this  continued 
blooming  is  to  Col- 
low  a  set  schediilf. 
For  instance,  when, 
your  bills  come 
pouring  in  the  first 
of  the  month  and 
you  feel  kind  i>{ 
di.srouraged.  hop  up 
and  go  round  the 
rorner  to  your  grocer.  Borrow  from 
him  a  cigar  box  in  which  to  plant  your 
astj»rs. 

After  a  month  or  two  your  incom- 
ing bills  will  be  a  reminder  to  plant 
movo.  asters.  The  fun  you  have  in 
starting  your  little  seed  boxes  takes 
all  the  "dinginess"  out  of  the  first  of 
the  month.  Tlien,  in  Alay,  when  your 
asters  begin  to  bloom,  you  won't  at  all 
mind  receiving  monthly  statements. 

Asters  started  in  March  should  be 
set  out  in  early  May.  Continue  setting 
out  later  plants  until  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. If  this  schedule  of  planting  is 
followed  your  garden  of  flowers  will 
cheer  pasKer.sby  as  late  as  November 
with  bright  colors. 

Soil  is  one  thing  asters  don't  worry 
about.  They  grow  in  almost  any  place 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  sun- 
sliiiif  Plant  them  in  rows  about  two 
I' ' t  ;ipart  to  facilitate  cultivation,  which 
slioiilil  be  rather  deep.  Irrigate  thor- 
Diijrhlv  when  setting  out  little  plants 
and  asain  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

After  plants  are  well  est.iblished  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  is  usually  cut 
down  to  two  or  three-week  intervals. 
Ttse  trenches  for  irrigation  and  thor- 
oughly soak  the  ground  each  time. 
Follow  with'a  deep  cultivation,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  soil  pulverized. 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  ASTERS 
New  varieties  in  asters'?  Yes,  we 
have  them!  When  a.sters  first  began 
to  I  e  astt-rs  Hhey  were  closely  related 
to  the  thistle  family,  which  ran  well 
into  .'100  spc(tie8.  However,  the  aster 
has  come  Into  its  own  during  the  last 
ten  years,  until  it  now  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  carnation  or  the  chrys- 
anthemum. 

Aster  varieties  are  very  distinct.  We 
must  be  careful  in  choosing  varieties, 
l  ist  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  results, 
bii;iuKe  the  effect  of  one  sort  might 
b«!  all  wrong,  while  another  variety  of 
the  same  color  would  produce  the  ex- 
act effect   we  wi.-ihed. 

American  Beauty  asters  are  big, 
fluffy  flowers,  with  incurved  petals  re- 
sembling the  chrysanthemum.  The 
plants  hr.anch  freely,  with  stems  aver- 
aging two  feet  in  length,  while  the 
flowers  usually  average  more  than  four 
inches  acro.ss  during  the  height  of  the 
snnson.  I  have  found  the.se  big  asters 
among  the  best  keeping  flowers  I  have 
ever  grown.  They  last  for  weeks  in 
the  garden  and  a  bouquet  is  hardly 
wilN>f|  two  weeks  after  cutting.  As  for 
1  .  i  in  the  garden,  I  can  hardly 
pr.irie  asters  enough,  for  the  plants 
.ire  literally  covered  with  flowers  dur- 
ing their  season.  Varieties  with  which 
T  am  personally  acquainted  are:  Heart 
of  France  (red).  September  Beauty 
(vln  II  pink).  Pench  Bloj^som  (light  pink 
rose  combination).  Azui*e  Blue 
I  '    lit,  clear  blue),  white  and  lavender. 


ING  ASTER  WELL  NAMED 

The   King   Aster   is   a    distinct  va- 
It    produces    straight,  quilled 
on  sturdy  stems.     The  blossoms 
irery  fine  as  cut  flowers,  and  keep 
than  any  other  aster  grown,  ow- 
the  formation     of     the  petals, 
are    long    and     narrow,  being 
d  'lengthwise,    which    gives  the 
effect. 

he  new  v.irieties  of  King  Asters  are 
large  and  double  and  deserve  a 
iB  every  garden.     Plant  along  a 
ne  wall  or  against  the  house  to  bring 
the  distinct   lines.     The   King  As- 
ttJso  is  very  fine  when  used   in  a 
with     the     American    Heauty  or 
Asters,  using  the   King  in  the 
All    three    of    these    are  late 

»t  Comet  Asters,  which  also  are 
as  Ostrich     Plume     or  Aster- 
are  wonderful,  big  flowers,  often 
Btiring   five    to    six    inches  .icross. 

long,     wavy     petals   which  out- 
re Into  a   h:ilf  globe.     The  7)lants 
to  a  height  of  two  or  more  feet 
"and  branch   freely,   bearing   twenty  to 
tbtrtv  blossoms  on  long  stems,  making 
a  wnndrrfiil  display  when  planted  in  a 
nnnng  .shrubs. 
'I'lii-  cfrei't  of  one  color  Is  much  more 
tb m     mivcl     colors   of  any 
.   1  '  -  la  doubly  true. 


You  may  choose  colors  ranging  from 
white  through  the  pinks  to  red,  lav- 
ender and  violet  to  purple  and  a  beau- 
tiful sky  blue.  Quite  often  I  have 
heard  passers  by  remark,  when  pass- 
ing our  garden  of  flowers  last  year 
during    aster    blooming  time: 

"Oh,  see  those  immense  chrysanthe- 
mums!" They  leally  did  resemble  Os- 
trich Feather  Chrysanthemums  of  the 
finest  varieties. 


r>EST  KIND  FOR  BORDERS 

■L*  Queen  of  the  Market,  or  Queen  of 
the  Karlies,  is  one  of  the  best  earlv 
varieties.  While  the  blos-soms  are  not 
a-s  large  as  those  of  the  Comet  and 
American  Beauty,  they  are  large 
enough  to  make  a  beautiful  display, 
either  in  the  garden  or  in  vases.  Tlie 
stems  are  long  and  the  flowers  double, 
with   soft  out-curved  petals. 

These  asters  grow  about  a  foot  high, 
but  spread  into  circles  two  or  three 
leet  in  width.  As  a  border  along  the 
walk  or  across  the  front  of  a  lawn  or 
in  the  parkingbed,  ihe  Queen  of  the 
i'.arlies  is  unusually  effective. 

I  overcame  the  irrigation  problem 
with  these  asters.  wluch  often  lie 
against  the  ground  with  their  blos- 
soms, with  a  long  six-inch  board 
pushed  under  the  row  of  plants,  one  on 
either  side.  By  pusning  the  board 
carefully  under  the  branches  and  then 
Htacing  it  up  edgewise,  the  water  can 
run  through  the  trenches  without 
damaging  the  blo.ssoms.  which  are  held 
high  and  dry  out  of  the  mud. 

Two  of  (he  best  mid-.season  asters 
are  Imperial  and  New  Uoyal.  The  for- 
mer has  rather  short  petals  and  is  ex 
trcmcly  double,  with  long,  sturdy  stems, 
and  may  be  had  in  all  the  more  deli 
cate  shades.  The  Koyal  asters  are 
similar  to  the  Queen  of  Rarlies.  excei)t 
in  se.ison  and  growth.  The  .-ca.son  of 
blooming  is  later,  while  the  blo.s.soms 
are  l.irger  and  the  petals  are  broad  .ind 
incurved.  This  variety  may  be  ob- 
tained in  lavender,  white,  pink  and 
purple. 

<)!her  popular  asters  of  thrifty 
growth  and  choice  colors  are  found 
among  the  Peony  Flowered.  Hwarf 
rhry.s;inthemum.  Autumn  dlory.  Single 
China,  Ceneral  Joffre  and  the  Hardy 
as-ters.  The  latter  are  fine,  perma- 
nent flowers  in  the  i)eronni;il  border. 
They  bear  single  blossoms,  flov.-ering 
in  the  late  summer.  The  new  hybrids 
among  the  Hardy  asters  are  very  fine 
additions  in  every  garden. 

SEASONABLE  GARDEN  WORK 
In  Ar)ril  the  flower  garden  .seems 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sun 
shiny  days  with  perhaps  a  few  show- 
ers and  :in  abundanci^  of  he;ny  dews 
thrown  in  for  good  mearsure  and  cold 
weather  safely  out  of  sight,  make  April 
a  month  of  growth.  Of  •  course,  we 
must  not  sit  down  with  our  hands 
folded  and  watch  our  gardens  grow. 
There  are  just  dozens  of  plants  and 
bulbs  to  be  started  this  month,  espe- 
cially tender  varieties. 

All  mid-summer  blooming  bulbs 
should  be  in  the  ground  before  the 
l.ist  of  the  month.  Hurry  the  dahlias 
iiHf^  the  ground.  Plant  another  dozen 
gladioli  while  the  planting  moo'l  is  in 
full  swing.  One  can  t  have  too  many 
gladioli.  Other  bulbous  plants,  such 
as  tube  roses,  tuberous  begonias,  cala- 
dium  and  cannas,  are  planted  this 
month. 

All  hardy  perennials  should  be  .set 
out  during  this  month,  while  the 
weather  is  mild.  This  Is  also  .in  ideal 
time  to  divide  your  herbaceous  peren- 
nial roots  that  grow  in  large  clumps, 
such  as  iris  and  callas. 

Divide  the  chrysanthemum  clumps, 
or  make  cuttings  for  fall  bloom.  Also 
make  poinsettia  cuttings  and  start 
them  now.  Violet  beds  that  call  for 
renovation  should  be  dug  out  and  the 
new  plants  set  out.  Divide  the  old 
from  the  new,  using  a  sharp  knife  for 
the  division  and  burn  the  old  plants,  if 
they   appear  knobby. 

And  la.st.  but  not  least,  watch  the 
hugs  and  worms.  If  you  notice  freshly 
eaten  leaves,  make  a  thorough  search 
for  the  intruders  and  kill  them  with 
poi.sonous  si>ravs.  Worms  appenr  es- 
pecially r.ivenous  this  year.  It  has 
taken  repeated  sprayings  every  few 
days  to  save  our  garden,  and  vet  they 
have  destroyed  many  soft  leaved  nl-ints. 
such   as   pan.sies  and   scarlet  climbers. 


Read  and  Use  the  "Liners" 

THE  ORCHAPD  and  FARM  classified 
columns  offer  the  BEST  in  poultry, 
nursery  stock,  fariTi  supplies,  and  scores 
of  other  articles. 

Get  in  touch  with  these  wide  awake, 
up-to-date  advertisers,"  you  can  be  sure 
you  are  getting  quality  goods. 

I'nless  you  are  reading  regularly  our 
"Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place"  you 
are  missing  one  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM'S  most  valuable  iti.l  i  MtiT<^sl  ing 
features.    (Page  8.) 
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The  Same 


High  Quality 
^WewLawVrices 

With  no  sacrifice  of  quality  or  workmanship  these  nationally 
famous  piston  rings  are  within  reach  of  everyone. 


For  Example! 

A  complete  \ce,K-^ooy — SufwrovC 
Ring  equipment  for  such  cars  as 


FORD  S 
CHEVROLET5 


The  bc^t  engine  investment  you  can  make  is  to  put  the 
Leak-Proof  and  Superoyl  Piston  Ring  combination  in  your 
au'comobile,  truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine.  They  will  more 
than  repay  their  cost  in  added  power  and  saving  in  gas  and 
oil.  You'll  find  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  in  McQuay- 
Norris  Pistons,  Pins  and  Bearings. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and  model  of 
engine.  Dealers  everywhere  carry  McQiiay-Norns  products  in 
stock  or  can  get  them  immediately  for  you. 

MCQUAY-NORRIS  Mfg.  Co.,  Gertral  Offices.  ST.  I.OUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
Factories:  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  ConnersviUc,  Ind.;  Toronto,  Canada 

Poor  replacement  ports  can 
ruin  a  good  mechanic^il  Job. 


PISTON  RINGS- PiSTONS-PiNS -BEARINGS 


Sai/e  ^  Oft  Standard  Hives 


Ward's  are  standard  hives,  made  of  clear  west- 
em  pine,  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  no  knots.  Made 
especially  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  in  the  country.  All  parts 
accurately  machined  and  close-fitting.  Why  pay 
more?  Order  your  new  hives  direct  from  this 
advertisement  Catalogue  number  187M5681  — 
eight  frame  hives — price  five  for  $10.95.  Shipping 
weight  130  pounds. 

We  can  start  you  in  Bee-keeping 

Th«e  hives  arc  typicalof  Ward's  Bee-Keepers' Supplies 
— low-priced  but  standard,  serviceable  supplies  of  every 
kind.  We  sell  pure  bred  Italian  Bees  nnd  Queens.  Send 
for  our  General  Catalogue  No.  100  which  shows  our  com- 
plete line  of  hives,  sections,  foundation,  s  .-okers,  honey 
e.ttractors,  feeders-  in  fact,  everythine  to*  amateur  or 
professional  bee  keepers.  Write  to  Dep>.  b.26 

Ward's  is  headquarters  for  bee  keepers  supplies, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (Si,  CO. 

Chicago        Kansas  City        St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.       Ft.  Worth       Oakland,  Cal. 


HIVES 

3/;,-'1025 

one  Story 
eightframe 


FREE 

Write  for  General  Catalogue 
showing  all  standard  Sup- 
plies foi  Bee  Keepers  at  low- 
est prices. 
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Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fresno  Taft  Bakersfieid  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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SUPER  RADIO  SETS 

At  the  lowest  cost  because  you  Viuy 
(iirpct.  Made  of  (he  hiphppt  qUidi'V 
products  and  guaranteed  for  long  H  i-j- 
tanee  receiving.  Give  a  pure  life-likn, 
clear  and  vivid  tone — like  occupyin;;  h 
box  seat  at  the  best  enlertainmenl  in 
the  country.  Write  today  for  FREK 
catalitgue   and  prices. 

Slagle  Radio  Co. 

530  Masterson  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


New  Machine  for  Control  of  Wheat  Smu 


AUSOIATTELY  no  doubt 
!  (  niain.s — copper  car- 
bonate dust  properly       l>irs--,'in  < 
applied  to  seed  wheat 
is  a  .sure  control  for  bunt 
or    stinkins   smut,   the    wheat  ui>>m^'. 

This  di.sease  which  so  long  has  taken 
its  annual  toll  from  the  wheat  su!>ply 
of  the  world  can  he  definitely  con- 
quered. Xot  only  does  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  fungicide  destroy  the 
smut  spores  and  any  weevils  that  may 


Will  work  a?  slow  as  80 
f e<  t  per  minute.  Does 
light  plowing,  prepares 
seed     beds  and 
seeds    and  culti- 
vates   3    rows  at 
one  time.  Works 

between  wide  row  crops.  Ideal  for 
small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  and  light  horse 
tools.  Mow.s  lawns.  Does  stationary 
power  work  and  hauls  light  loads. 
Aiitcmalif  steering  device  —  dust-proof 
working  parts.  4-li.p.  4-cycle  gasiHine 
engine.  Bosch  magneto,  t'ses  many  parts 
used  on  well-known  low-priced  auto. 
One  >ear  eiiiirantee. 
Write    for    lUeratuie    and  prices, 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

396   Keed   .street       .MII.W.\rKEE.  \VI,S. 

Distributed    by   K.   K.  S.MITH, 


16.'il   .\.  Norni:iOdie  Avi 


V  ood. 
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llbpSteelFencePosts 
Farm  Fencing 

^452  Pacific  Finance  Bldif,  Los  An^cs .  Cal.  j 

MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$12.90  buys  Knarantee  option  on  10,000  bushels 
of  who.-tt  or  corn.  No  Further  Risk.  A  move- 
ment of  5c  from  option  price  pives  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  |5eO;  ic.  $400;  Sc,  $.V)0,  etc. 
■WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULAKS  aud 
FREH  MARKET  LETTER. 

(DTe<tor(D*ilr Guide,  S  W.  Branch,  Dept  -39 

1016  Baltimore  Ave  ,  K*ri.ci  City,  Ma. 


^^^^^       K..r  10  .lays  wf  ""I 

r        pal, I,  1  pai-h  n(  the  folln»- 
Inn    cran-l    PatilU    liihcpi  f,>r 
iml)  Delict.  RaM-Pink.  23c 

Ooiiron,  Orange-Sc!trl«t.  25r;  Gold- 
en Weit.  35c:  Minnie  Burgle,  Red, 
35c:  Patrick  O'Mara.  Bronze,  73c, 
Tlipo  (lil.iTs  an-  Mif  very  iH-t. 
(Iriirr  al  untc.  iri.  li.  Ine  II. Till  I'.r 
all.  I'llllural  dltiliiiMK  and  ('ala- 
lia uilli  faih  or<ltr  Nclf  our  nrw  \ 
a.Klie  s.    853    SO.    SAN  PEDRO. 


Morris  *  Snow  — 


Seeds  6tn.BS  and  Putirrs 

Pr..iJ««  L«  C*l 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


By,  A.  H.  HOFFMAN 

'  Agricultural  Engineeiinn,  Collrgr  of    l  /i 
Vniversily  of  California 

be  present  and  render  the  seed  ;;i;i'ii 
unfit  ^or  rats  and  mice  to  eat.  out  it 
al.so  seems  to  increase  the  vitality  and 
vit.'or  of  the  seed. 

The  old  wet  processes  using  bluestoite 
solution  or  formaldehyde  often  affected 
the  seed  very  seriously,  besides  occa- 
sioning much  extra   work  and  bother. 

The  dusting  may  be  done  at  any  time, 
but  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  has  been  recleaned  after  being 
hauled   in    from   the  harvester. 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING 

Copper  carbonate  dust  is  ixiisoiioits 
to  man  as  well  as  to  fungi:  hence  some 
care  must  be  exercised  in  using  it. 
After  handling  the  chemical  or  grain. 
tre:ited  with  it.  the  hands  should  be 
very  thoroughly  washed  before  food  is 
handled.  Disregard  of  this  precaution 
may  result  in  severe  pain  in  the  stom 
ach  and  bowels.  Some  have  been 
"sick-a-bed"  for  two  or  three  days 
from  this  cause. 

The  dust  flying  In  the  air  likewise 
is  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nasal 
passages.  If  breathed  in  any  consid- 
erable amount  it  causes  much  discom- 
loit   and   even   serious  illness. 

The  Agricultural  Engineiiing  Divi- 
sion, at  the  branch  or  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Davis,  havitig  made  a 
study  of  existing  machines  for  apply 
ing  copper  carbonate  oust  to  seed  grain 
has  designed,  built  and  tested  a  new 
machine  for  ihis  purpose. 

The  requirements  of  such  a  machiii" 
are  the  fotlowing;  (1)  It  must  coat  tbor 
oughly  every  part  of  every  kernel;  '2 
it  must  allow  little  or  none  of  the 
chemical  dust  to  escape  into  the  air; 
(3)  it  must  have  sufficient  capacity;  (4) 
it  should  al.so  be  low  in  cost,  simple  In 
construction,  durable,  economical  of 
power  and  ea.sy   to  operate. 

The  machine  above  mentioned  meets 
these  re(|uirements  fairly  closely.  It  is 
a  rectangular  box  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  5  ft. 
inside,  built  of  best  quality  tongue-and- 
grooved  flooring  i)ainted  in  the  joints 
as  the  box  is  built. 

A  2% -inch  pipe,  passing  diagonally 
through  two  corners,  is  used  as  the 
driving  shaft.  Thirty-three  revolutions 
per  minute  is  the  best  speed  for  this 
size.  Smaller  sizes  and  other  shapes 
may  be  built. 

OTHER   SHAPES  nRSIRAHKE 

A  cubical  box,  similarly  mounted, 
would  he  slightly  better  than  the  ob- 
long shape.  A  vinegar  barrel  might 
be  mounted  and  turned  by  hand  or  a 
common  small  size  barrel-t.vpe  <  hiirtt 
might  be  used.  In  every  such  case  the 
be.st  speed  dei>ends  upon  the,  size  and 
shape  of  the  mixer.  When  the  right 
speed  is  reached  it  will  require  more 
force  to  turn  the  machine  and  the 
tossing  and  tumbling  about  of  the  grain 
inside  will  be  the  most  violent. 

The  grain  put  in  at  one  time  should 
occupy  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  space  inside.    The  best  proportion 
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of   copper  rarbonn' 
is  2  ounces  for  eac  1' 
bushel,    or    4    ouncfvs  p.-r 
sack.    The  machine  should 
be  turned  until  every  ke.r- 
iifl  i.s  thoroughly  coated.  Two  minutes 
is    the   b-ast   time   desirable   for  each 
treatment. 

When  the  dusting  machine  is  tightly 
built  and  all  holes,  such  as  those  around 
the    shaft,    are    carefully    wadded  v."i 
cotton  cloth  soaked  In  shellac  • 
no  dust  should  escape  during  t' 
ing.     During   the    resacking,  c 
able  dust  is  apt  to  boil  out  thr^  i 
sides  of  the  sack  as  the  treats 
flows  in.     This  danger  may  l.i 
by  using  the  machine  out  of  i' 
in    a    tuiilding   through    which  • 
draft   of  air  i)as.ses. 

In  the  case  of  the  diagonal  revolving  ' 
box    mi.xer   before    mentioned,    a  sheet 
metal  screen  nearly  sunouiids  the  saclc 
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'7^  Doex  the  Business." 


a.s  It  hangs  in  its  holder.  Froiu 
back  of  this  screen  a  tube  goes  to  i 
suction  fan  which  discharges  eith'  r 
through  a  pipe  to  the  outside  of  tl  ■• 
building  or  into  a  vacuum  cleaner  hnj; 
which   saves  the  dust  for  re-u.^e. 

The  common  te  ndency  is  to  imt  n'f 
the   making   or   buying   of  a  n- 
until  it  Is  needed.    It  is  none  i 
to  start  work  on  a  mixer  for  > 
to  be  harvested  in  1924.  Ever' 
of   wheat   should  treat  his  sei- 
ously.     The  men  of  the  rnitc  i 
Department     of  Agriculture 
I'niversity   of  California   who  i 
bored  for  >  ears  on  the  problem 
control  at  last  are  very  sure  t' 
found  a  retilly  effective  remedy 
hopeful     tliat     eventually  our 
fields  may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  rv. 
free. 


Seasonable  Pear  Blight  Control  Work 


fN  order  to  control  pear  blight,  the 
orchard  should  be  gone  over  at  reg- 
ular intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, according  to  L.  H.  Day,  of  the 
division  of  pomology.  University  of 
California.  If  possible,  all  infected 
twigs  and  branches  should  be  cut  out 
and  cankers  on  large  limbs  sacrificed 
and  disinfected. 

It  is  not  best  to  remove  watershoots 
from  the  trunks  an<l  scaffold  branches 
during  the  active  period  of  the  disease, 
because  the  wounds  may  become  in- 
fected, in  cutting  off  twigs  and 
branches,  the  cut  should  be  made  to  a 
lateral  a  foot  or  more  below  external 
evidences  of  the  disease  and  the  wound 
disinfected.  The  severed  branch  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  tree, 
as  this  might  wound  healthy  branches 
and  inoculate  them  with  the  blight 
bacteria.  The  twigs  should  be  raked 
together  and  burned. 

The  success  of  scarification  to  arrest 
development  of  blight  cankers  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  runs  in 
the  outer  bark  for  some  time  before 
penetrating  inwardly  to  the  cambium 
layer.  If  the  cankers  are  operated  on 
when  new  they  can  be  arrested.  This 
operation  consists  in  shaving  off  the 
outer  green  part  of  the  bark  down  to 
the  fibrous  layer  all  over  the  canker 
and  for  several  inches  beyond  the  evi- 
dences of  the  disease.  Not  the  least 
speck  of  outer  bark  should  remain 
within  this  area. 

If  cankers  become  somewhat  aged 
before  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to 
shave  down  deeper  until  faint  lines  of 
white,  healthy  tissues  begin  to  show 
through  the  tissues  blackened  by  the 
disease.  But  the  operation  Is  not  so 
successful  on  these  older  cankers  for 
the  bacteria  m.'iy  get  too  deep  to  be 
reached  by  the  disinfectant,  or  the 
bark  may  have  to  be  shaved  down  so 
close  to  the  cambium  layer  that  the 
disinfectant  will  kill  the  carrblurn.  Kor 


this  reason  the  orchard  should  be 
over  every  week  or  ten  days. 

The    disinfectant    wliich    h;ia  be 
found  most  successful  for  the  woun  * 
and  for  the  operating  tools  and  shenn 
is  ma<le  as  follows: 

Dissolve  eight  half-gram  tablets  -  f 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  eight  hii' 
gram  tablets  of  bicjiloride  of  ' 
in  one  pint  of  water  and  to  i 
three  pints  of  commercial  t;! 
Apply  with  a  paint  brush  al) 
and  one-half  inches  wide.  K 
material  in  a  glass  jar — never  in  i  i  i  >1 
containers. 


Raisins  Are  Fumigate 

SIXTY    TONS    of    feun-Miid  ral 
recently   were  successfully 
gated  at  Dinuba  by  the  new  v 
process,  under  the  direction  of 
Mackie  and  S.  I.  Gleason.  of  the 
Deviartment    of    Agriculture.  Cl 
disulphide   and   carbon  dioxide 
were  coinliined  in  order  to  .avoid  d 
of   explosion,    which   is  im' 
only  the  first  named  chen 
It  was  found  impossible  ti-  , 
new  mixture. 

Colma  potato  growers  are  invea 
Ing  vacuum  fumigation  with  a  vH 
using  it  to  free  their  product  fror 
tuber  moth,  which  last  year  is  sa 
have  caused  a  loss  of  »40,000  li 
district  named,  by  closing  to 
the  Northwest  market. 


WHERE  CALIFORNIA  LAMBS 

Over  half  of  California's  iimiial 
of  1.400.000  hiinbs  are  soM  ' 
according    to    W.    P.  Wn 
nishes  the  followin'--  il  ii  i 
disposal  of  these 
to  midwestern  i 

ber  dressed  for    m 

consumed    in  California 
months    of    March.  Apn^ 
40».UUU. 
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Fattening  Lambs  for  the  Market 


MORE  and  By  ROBERl" 
more  inter-  ^i^sociate  Professor 
est  is  being  University  of 

manifested    In  the 

f.-itteningr  of  lambs  for  market  and  a 
number  of  sheep  men  have  found  -it  a 
profitable  enterprise  during  the  past 
winter.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon 
tlie  stability  of  the  lamb  market,  the 
availability  of  feeder  lambs,  an<l  the 
mipply  and  cost  of  feed. 

I>nring  the  pn.st  two  years,  feeders  in 
Ciilifornia  have  openited  on  a  gr.idn  illy 
rising  market,  due.  no  doubt,  largely 
10  the  heavy  shipment  of  spring  lambs 
Id  Ea.stern  markets.  Last  year  about 
^H.S.OOO  spring  lambs  were  so  marketed, 
I  1  virtcs  about  .iO,000  carcasses  forward - 
<ii   in   refrigerator  cars.     This  general 


F.   MILLER  usually   are  grown 

of  Animal  Husbandry.  °"  place  and 

California.  Davis  simply  marketed 

through  the  sheep. 
Most  feeders  prefer  to  chop  or  cut  th<3 
alfjilfa  hay,  claiming  that  the  l.imh.s 
make  more  economical  gains,  that  tiieie 
Is  less  waste  and  a  considerable  saving 
in  slor.'ige.  and  that  chopped  hay  is 
more  conveniently  handled. 

In  a  feeding  trial  recently  conducted 
at  the  L'niversity  Farm,  when  chaisi;- 
liig  $3  per  ton  for  cutting  ha.v,  the 
whole  hay  proved  a  somewhat  mo.'e 
economical  feed.  In  feeding  chupiicd 
hay.  the  grain  usually  is  led  on  top 
of  the  hay  in  the  same  manger.  In 
.«ome  of  the  larger  feed  yards  in  the 
Bay  region,  alfalfa  meaL  is  fed  exten- 
sively and  usually  a  little  cotton.seed 


over 


LADING  clover,  a  large  or  giant  form 
of  the  familiar  little  Dutch  white 
clover  used  on  lawns,  is  a  valuable  new 
forage  crop,  about  which  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  furnishes  the 
following  information: 

On  the  rich,  moist  valley  lands  bor- 
dering the  fpo  River,  NoTthern  Italy. 
I-adino  clover  long  has  been  a  favorite 
crop.  Under  favorable  conditions,  it 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  succulent  herb- 
age ten  to  twenty  inches  deep,  com- 
posed of  large  leaves  borne  on  stalks 
arising  from  pro.strate.  creeping  steins. 

This  crop  is  especially  valuable  for 
pasture  on  rich,  well-watered  soils.  It 
does  not  succeed  on  poor  ground  or 
where  the  top  soil  becomes  dry  at  any 
time.  It  withstands  severe  cold  better 
than  extreme  heat,  as  the  plants  turn 
red  after  prolonged  exposure  to  hot 
sunlight. 

Ladino  clover  is  very  palatable  and 
nutritions  and  has  been  known  to  feed 
two  to  four  mature  animals  through 
an  entire  seaaon.  For  milk  cows,  it 
lesults  in  a  greater  flow  of  milk  th;in 
any  o:her  grazing  plant.  Animals  fre- 
quently will  leave  alf.ilfa.  red  clover 
oi-  grass  to  feed  on  Ladino. 

Although  the  Department  has  been 
growing  Ladino  for  twenty  years,  little 
seed  has  been  available.  During  the 
past  five  years  it  has  been  grown  ovei 
an  increasing  aie:i  in  the  Northwest, 
wiiere  it  produces  seed  abundantly. 


Have  Shapely  Feet 
Unmarred  by  BUNIONS 

t'lASHION  and  rnmrort  rtomnnd 
•■■  that  feet  nt  nuuflT  Info  tlie 
rtsiiity  piiiiiix  of  Uxlaj.  Th>:r« 
miijit  1»«  nn  hump  to  mar  shaitcly 
fcrt--no  racklnc  trrture  lo  upsot 
f^imfort.  RiiiiloiK  are  nnncrcc^.trr 
at-il  ^.-(tiKprntia.  You  can  remove 
Iliein  c]ii;rkly.  hariiileii^ty.  pIoa*ant- 
l.v  Willi  t\\is  iiw.  iiiarvelovii4  lOlTvut, 
Pedodyne.  IV(1o<ly..e  stops  pain 
almost  mi«taiitly.  baiii  lien  the  ui«- 
ricuring  tiump.  iikI  relieves  Ui« 
swollen    hvinune  Kcitsalion. 

SENT  ON  TRIAt> 
Write  today  nn<l  I  will  nlKclly  arrange 
tn  send  you  a  h.>x  or  Pedodyne  Solvffut 
(or  you  to  try  Hinn-h  write  and  ny 
"1  want  1(1  try  Pedodyne."  Tliera  is 
nr  oLdiRatinn. 

KAY    LABORATORIES.    Dept.  N-6fi3 
  IM  N.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  III. 

Feather  River  Bottom  Lands 

In  the  Hearil  of  Sutter  County's 
Famous  Cling  Peach  Belt 

T  atti  sillbdividing  some  of  niy  choiofsl", 
land  Into  !0  or  20-acre  lot.s.  which  is  lo- 
cated n(-ar  hiKliway  and  two  crocery  stored 
and  church.  Kine  schools  with  bus  «ervic<?. 
Plenty  of  water,  electric  power  and  2't 
miles  to  .'»liippinK  point:  20  minutes'  rittd 
on  highway  to  Yuba  City  and  Marysviltc. 
'Phis  is  the  linest  kind  of  peach  land  tind 
when  full  bearing  will  produce  20  tons  Dor 
acre  of  the  Phillips  and  mid-summer  va- 
riety which  are  in  great  demand  by  iha 
canncrs.  The  average  price  paid  by  the 
ton.  I*'ive  years  to  pay;  l-.'i  down  and  6  :>or 
cent  on  balance.  Price  $500  per  acre.  Deal- 
ing with  the  owner.  E.  B.  PROPER.  R.  I''. 
n..   R.    R.    .No,    1.   Yuba   City.  Calif.  

ALU.MINl'M        CHICK        FKKDKRrk /\ 
(or  FEED.  GRIT.  MILK  or  WATER.  Sim-  J|  |p 
Pie,  safe  and  ■allitary.   Chlclis  can't  set  feet  ^1  j" 
into  fiuiti-ni-i.     Si-tkI  riOc  cash  or  Htaini»*(  U>r^J^J 
line  i»osti)uM    Muru^y  back  If  not  satisfied. 
A mtritan  Piullry  Jour'l.  476-523  Plymouth  PI..  Ch i «uo 
WHEN     ANSWERING     Al)  V  EKTISE.MKN  T!* 
I'i.EASE    .MENTION    THIS  .M.^GAZINE 


Ahove — Lamh  feed- 
ing corrals  of  C.  0. 
ficarlett.  Woodland 
(Yolo  County),  h'ote 
good  drainage  af- 
forded b.v  elevation. 
Hight — The  Scarlett 
feeding  barn  accom- 
modates 2000  lamhs. 
Equipped  with  man- 
gers for  feedinn 
chopped  hay. 


•sportation  results  in  a  strong  Pacific 
Cosist  market  throughout  the  year,  as 
the  Kjiring  surplus  is  taken  care  of  and 
there  is  never 'an  over-suppl.v. 

The  feeder  lamb  market  is  supplied 
hy  Northern  California  range  flocks,  in 
districts  where  the  feed  is  not  good 
enough  to  finish  the  lambs  for  the 
Mpring  trade.  There  is  also  a  "tail  end" 
In  every  band  and  these  are  offered  as 
feeders  in  the  fall. 

A  "handy  weight"  is  from  58  to  62 
pounds.  After  being  fed  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  the  lambs  are  marketed 
a1  about  75  to  7S  pounds,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  size.  Too 
mm  h  cannot  be  .said  for  careful  buying 
of  feeders — "Well  bought  is  half  sold." 

With  the  present  prices  of  feed,  a 
Bfiread  of  $2  per  cwt.  between  buying 
and  selling  price  is  required  to  make 

profit. 

in  an.v  feeding  operaticin.  cheap  feed 
Id  considered  highly  es.sential.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  the  principal  roughage  and  whole 
or  rolled  barley  is  the  main  grain  feed. 
Jluwi-ver,  some  feeders  use  yellow  corn, 
crittonseed  cake,  cull  beans  or  black- 
simp  molas.ses. 

In  country  feeding  the  hay  and  grain 


meal  and  molasses  are  mixed  with  the 
grain  with  excellent  results. 

About  pounds  of  hay  and  1  pound 
of  grain  mixture  is  a  full  feed  for  a 
65  pt)und  Iamb,  and  full  feeding  is  ver.v 
desirable  to  finish  the  lambs  in  the 
shortest  period. 

One  of  the  extensive  feeders  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  is  C.  O.  Scarlett  of 
Woodland.  He  fed  about  5000  lambs 
last  winter,  using  chopped  alfalfa  h:iy 
and  whole  barley.  His  barn  is  arranged 
especially  for  feeding  chopped  hay  ami 
he  prefers  it  to  long  hay.  He  takes 
out  the  fat  lambs  ever.v  two  weeks  and 
ships  usually  to  San  Francisco. 

Scarlett  puts  in  a  new  supply  of  feed 
ers  as  necessary.  He  finds  with  a  2- 
cent  spread  between  the  buying  and 
selling  price,  he  can  market  his  grain 
and  hay  at  a  very  good  price,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fertility  added  to  his 
land. 

More  farmers  should  consider  mar- 
keting their  hay  and  barley  titrou.i?)) 
livestock  and  in  that  way  preveii'  the 
grain  broker  from  taking  part  of  their 
profit.  Incidentally,  they  can  improNf 
fertility  and  thus,  in  general,  make 
farming  more  profitable. 


Valencia  Orange  Show  to  Be  a  Winner 


TliK  fourth  annual  California  'Valen- 
I  i:i  Orange  Show  will  be  held  in 
Aii.ihiim  (Orange  County)  this  year- 
friTii  .May  16  to  25,  inclusive,  and  ac- 
oorilii.K  to  the  pre.sent  plans  of  the 
JMtii.l  iif  directors,  will  be  one  of  the 
nuo  I  f  omprehenstve  fruit,  industrial 
'  liri.!  .1  uiomobile  exhibits  ever  attempted 
ihi  State. 

!ian  Renaissance  will  be  the  motif 
tills  ye.'ir  s  event.  All  of  the  mani- 
beauties  of  sunny  Italy,  from  the 
-capped  mountains  to  the  fertile 
e,  will  he  pictured  by  the  scenic 

■how  this  year  will  be  more  than 
'hary  exhibit  of  the  citrus  indus- 
Bvery  phase  of  human  endeavor 
liar   to  California  has  been  taken 
*Onsideration  by  the  board  of  di- 
~8.   and    will   be    portrayed    by  a 
of  exhibits  hou.sed  in  one  great 
1  indu.strial  tent, 
'lilng  this  there  will  be  an  inde- 
t    automobile    ".salon."      In  the 
Qltrua    tent,    spaces   already  h;ive 
reserved  by   leading  agricultural, 
'Itural  and  citrus  associations  of 
State,  so  that  with  the  opening  on 
1i'>   ihcre  will  be  hou.sed   a  great 
HiLii  II,    telling    in    physical  details 
•er.'j  of  <  ".nlifornia. 

•.^  i  i  i  lore,  the  entertain- 


ment features  for  this  year  have  been 
given  careful  consideration,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  educational  features  and 
exhibits  there  will  be  a  constant  round 
of  pleasure 

Oast  in 's  Royal  Italian  Band,  with  a 
magnificent  ballet  and  a  .serits  of  noted 
operatic  stars,  will  be  one  of  the  feature 
attractions  in  the  big  citrus  hall  both 
afternoon  and  evening.  In  addition, 
arrangements  have  been  completed 
with  one  of  the  leading  California  far- 
nival  companies  for  the  big  lot,  wiiere 
mirth  will  reign  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  show. 

The  ten-day  program  arranged  in 
Anaheim  will  include  visits  by  notables 
cl  both  State  and  Nation.  jovernor 
Friend  W.  Ilichardson  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Kditorial  Association  will  be 
guests  of  the  Orange  Show,  iirobably 
on  May  21,  and  plans  are  rapidl.v  be- 
ing perfected  to  welcome  other  notables. 


MARKET  WOOL  CO-OPERATIVELY 

The  Pacific  Co-operative  Wool  Grow- 
ers, an  organizjition  composed  of  2600 
sheep  men  in  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  markets  wool  co- 
operatively. Particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  W.  P.  Wing,  814  Santa  Fe 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


BAKELIl^ 

THE    MATERIAL    OF   A  °"tH  O  U  S  aJSf  U  S  ES 


THE    MATERIAL  OF 

The  Bakelite 
Socket  Pipe 


BAKELITE 

is  the  fTgistcred 
Trmie   Miirk  for 
the  Phenol  Resin 
Produces  manu- 
factured under 
patents  owned 
bv  the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


-for  a  cool, 
clean  smoke 

The  removable  bowl 
makes  it  the  easiest  pipe 
in  the  world  to  clean 
and  keep  clean. 
Its  natural  beauty,of 
amber 'Colored  Bakelite, 
makes  it  the  best  looking 
pipe  you  have  ever 
owned. 

Select  one  that  you  want  from  a  full  line 
of  Bakelite  Socket  Pipes,  made  by  lead- 
ing Pipe  Manufacturer!. 

OAtyour  tobacco  dealers! 


BAKELITE   CORPORATION,   Z^l  PARK   AVENUE,  KEW  YORK.N.T- 


Louden 
Barn  Equipment 

Take  the  drudgery  out  of  your 
barn  work,  save  time,  and  make 
more  money  with  I^ouden  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers  and  Barn 
Equipment.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  name  of  vour  nearest  dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 

ENGINEERING    &    SUPPLY  CO. 


B4A  llim'Hril  St., 
8un  FriMiclM-u. 


420  Third.  Dept.  I). 

1.0H  AiiKel«*H 


Killed  200  Rats 
At  One  Baiting 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed.  Amazing 
Virus  Quickly    Killed  Them  All. 
Not  a  Poison. 

"I  was  over-run  with  rats."  writes 
H.  O.  .Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich. 
"Seemed  lo  he  several  hundred  of 
them.  Dog.  Ferret  and  Traps  failed. 
Was  discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus 
and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short 
time.  Have  found  rat  skeletons,  large 
and  small,  all  over  the  farm. 

"The  year  previous  Ratp  killed  200  out  nf 
son  bat>.v  chicks.  Last  year  saved  thfin  nil. 
Will  send  for  10  bottle."!  for  neighbors,  ailj 
we  will   clean   up  the   whole  neifirhborhood." 

Rills.  Mice.  ci>- 
phers.  In  fact.  ,ill 
Rodents,  jrreedtlv 
eat  Imperial  Vi- 
rus on  bait.  3et!i 
up  burninK  fewr. 
Pests  die  out- 
Hide  huntlnar  air 
and  watt-r.  H.-ditiIp.ss  to  humans,  poultry, 
pets,  stock,  etc.  Efonomical  to  use.  Indorsed 
b.v  Farm  Hureau  Experts  and  lar^e.  naliun- 
ally  known  Inst  ilut  ions  everywhere. 
You  Can  Get  Yours  Free. 
.SBSND  NO  MONET  Write  today  lo  Im- 
perial Laboratories.  Dept.  HKlfi  Cora  001.*% 
DldK..  Kan.sas  flty.  Mo.,  and  lliey  will  mail 
you  two  r4u-ular  >1  no  bottles  of  Imperial 
A'irus  (flouble  slrenslh).  Pay  postm.m  onI.v 
$1,00  and  few  cents  poslaKc  on  arrival,  tjss 
f>ne  yourself  and  sell  the  othei'  to  a  neitr.l- 
bor.  thus  geltlnp  urs  free.  Headers  risk 
no  money,  a«.  luiperial  Laboratories  at(\ 
fully  resjionsUilp  and  will  refund  your  II  'ii* 
on  request  any  time  within  30  d^'a 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


APIilL  20, 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rrntfi  a  lin<^.  nr  60  rt'ntft  a  line 
for  four  or  more  consprutive  lty,«*u<'S 
(ifrvernee  7  worfls).  For  while  m»ace. 
i-iitH  or  (linplay  type,  rost  In  coinimted 
arcorrtins:  to  total  t^pace  wrupied  by 
a^J  vertifretnent. 

Advertis«*n]«>ats  mu^t  roach  U8  15 
dayA  before  date  of  publioatiun. 

Addrew  ORCHARD  and  FARX. 
ISroad  way   at   Ele  ventit ,   I  his   A  ou  eles. 


POULTRY 

OUR  1924  CHICKS— Pricea  Qual- 
ity — dflieht  nt>w  and  reKUlar  <ua- 
tomera  alike  <;apatity  300,000. 
White.  Brow  a.  Buff  i^oKhorns; 
Anconas.  Re«l.i;  Barrpd.  White 
Rocks:  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Hrahmas.  Andalusinnn.  Orping- 
tons. From  soni*»  of  world's  Kreat- 
e*"t  layers;  r-'asonable.  Reduned 
bookt*d  ah^ad.  Half-booked  for  most  apri  i(? 
weeka  They  prove  profitable.  "Nevpr  saw 
such  srize.  vieror,  rajjid  eniwth,  eci.'-yi«id  " 
TVrrt^  for  proof.  PROFITABLR  POULTRY. 
13  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  rhfclcs 
from  ai»lerted  free-ru  ntje,  heavy  -  lay  im?, 
utility  hens  mated  to  double  pedljrree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnest  rorords.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma-  County  Farm  Bure;iu.  S:\.fe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live.  viRorous  chirks 
^aranteed.  Accredited  "AA"  frrado  chicks 
at  finKle  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prires.  Mi:ST  HATCH  IN- 
CUBATOR CO..  INC..  the  World*.s  T.art^Q'rt 
Electric  Hatchery.  132  7th  St.   Petalum.\,  Cal. 

THRKK  (IRADES  S.  C.  WHITK  Leghorn 
Chicks.  X  grade  guaranteed  90%  day  old 
pullets.  XX  grade  contains  ?tTi%  iiullets. 
ruaranteed  heavy  layers;  price  5S  per  hun- 
dred. C  O.  D.  parcel  posit.  XXX  grade, 
day-old  broilers.  M  per  hundrnd.  C.  O.  D. 
parcel  post.  Established  1912.  KURKKA 
HATCHKRT.  Petaluma.  Calif..  628  D  St., 
James  K.  Hirst,  Prop. 

OVER  200  EGOS  A  TEAR.  Baby  chicks 
from  White  Keghoms,  all  (not  just  one 
pen )  sired  by  high -record  cockerels.  Our 
April  and  May  prices  $13  per  hundred.  Al»o 
R.  I.  Red.-^  Barred  Rocks.  $1*>  per  hundred. 
Safe  arrival  of  vigorous  chicks  guarant^rid. 
Hatches  Tuftsday.«i.  Wednesdays.  Also  pul- 
lets ready  for  shipment.  Write '  for  prices. 
The  J.  H  .Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery.  P.   O.    Box   67C.    Palo   Alto.  C:alif. 

PEBRLEi5S  WHITE  WTANDOTTES.  ATKTN' 
SON  PEERLESS  A  N CO N A  S—  I  am  o ri gl  - 
nator  and  breeder  of  "Peerless''  ttt rain  birds 
for  20  years.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larg- 
est poult  ry  shows.  Official  egg  records,  2^2 
to  261  egiH.  Mated  n*^ns.  cockerels,  hatching 
eggs.  Illustrated  catalog , free.  J.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. BoK  10.  130  So.  Willard  Ave..  San  Jose, 
California. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$1€  hun  lred.  delivered.  No  other  kind  but 
thorout; hbred  Buffs  from  prize-winning  egg 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  No  arMficial  lights. 
Free  range.  Clad  to  s(»nd  free  cats  loir. 
ORINDA  PARK  BITFF  I.RfMfORN  HOME, 
Berkeley.    Calif.     Route    1.    Box  496-B. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  AH  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; matf-d  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  leaM  200  eggs  on  the 
Bide  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  A-vm.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Ut  ility  pri^-es 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatchery.  Inc..  Ha^-ward.  Cal. 

ORDER  NOW— White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  SM  rain.  Oaly 
pedigreed  cockerels  of  22S  to  301  egg  records 
used.  Also  R.  I.  Reds;  dark  lart-e.  heavy 
layers;  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  for 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaction  Kuarant**ed.  Anderson's  Hatc'i- 
ery  and   I'onltry  Farm.   Modesto.  Calif. 

WHITE  LE<;H0RN  baby  chlx  of  unusual 
value,  from  esp"cially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  ;t--digreed  males.  Prices 
per  100 :  April.  $12  ^0;  May  and  .Tune.  512. 
100  per  cent  live,  strong  chlx  puarant»^ed 
We  are  accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY.   476   Sixth   Street.    Petaluma.  Calif. 

10c  EACH.  "Superior  Strain"  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicka  delivery  May  and 
June.  Big  hatches  and  low  overhead  enable 
us  to  .sell  our  high- vitalit  y  chix  in  accord- 
ance with  our  motto:  "Highest  Quality  at 
tiowest  Pricea"  Booklet  describing  our 
St  ra  in  f  roe  on  req  uest.  SU  P  ER I O  R  BGG 
FARM.    Anaheim.  Calif. 

PETAI-UMA  HATCHERY— Established  1903 
by  L.  W.  Ciark,  Accredi»*d  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  WhUe  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  615 
Main   St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1921 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaraiilet»d.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County. 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  rieht.  Send  for  cat- 
alog   WHITE  HATCHERY    Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD   FAMED  FOWL— 

Russian  Orloff  and  Halo  Sacredo  Turkena. 
Booking  or<lers  now  for  hatching  etrgs.  Cir- 
culars   FREE.      Only    breeder   of  GBVUINE 
Btock    in    America.      GEO.  SCHABFFER. 
MENLO  PARK.  CALIFORNIA 

HIGH-GRADE  CHICKS  from  selected  Ho- 
ganlzed  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  White 
Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Rho-le  Island  Re-1-*. 
Barred  Rock.s.  Anconas  and  Black  M inorcas. 
Union    District    Hatchery.    I..0S    Gatos.  Calif. 

ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breeiling 
cockerels  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
plant.  "Stock  that  will  not  disappoint  vou!" 
AVrlfe  for  information.  I..  MT'NCHIN.  Prop.. 
Reliable    Pullet    Farm.  Petaluma. 

BABY  CHICKS     all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eg-rs 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.    FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  RIO   S.    Main  St.,   Los  Angelea 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  »8.50  to  S4i.     Write  tor 
circulars      ARNOTT    i    CO..    114    S.  Los 
Angeles   St.,    Los  Angeles. 


Chickeim  liomse  Saslh 

Sn-in  wide  by  25-in  hiKh,  80c.  A  do/.nn  •\i<- 
ferent  sizfs  in  stork  for  imrnedafte  ahipnient. 
ChirkHn  House  Sky  I.li!ht.s,  36-inoh  liy  40- 
inrh  with  Kiass.  $2.00.  Screen  Uoori*.  <-up- 
boar<l  t)iM>ra  windf>wa  and  Inbor-savinic  Cijc- 
lure^  for  Ihe  home.  Send  for  free  CHlato;. 
.\b»oIute  .-^at  t.-^fuclion  KUamnteHil.  O.  B. 
WILLIAMS  CO.MI'ANY.  Sash  anri  Door.-*.  11143 
Kirst    Ave..     Soulh    Seattle.  Wa.sh. 

CASA  DR  ROSA.S  TURKEY  RANCH.  Cllr- 
niel-b> -tlie-Sea.  Cal.  En;;age  vour  OOI.O- 
BANK  HA  BY  TruKS  now.  Special  reduc- 
tion chtfken  sale,  prize  stock.  Creation 
Brown  I.eKhorn.s.  pens,  chicks,  eicgs,  Alao 
Tonlou.se  Kee.se  and  Carneau  pigeona. 

WILDBLOODKD- BRONZE     Breeding  Toms, 
Hens   and    egKa.    A    small   fI»K'k    ready  to 
herd.   Write   for   prices   for  each.  .IK.NJKIN3. 
Route    3.    Ho.'i    1176.    Ilurbank.  Calif. 

FARM   LAND  FOR  SALE 

140    ACRES    V4    mile    depot,    bank.  .s<-ho.)l.s. 

cannery;  new  5-rm.  bun,?.,  pure  ;*oft  w  iter 
piped  in,  fruits,  frontai  Pac.  Hwy.,  paved: 
20  cult,  lots  tmbr..  (5000.  ca.sh.  33'  \. 
coaM  dairy,  stock,  tools,  equip..  70  cult..  3 
miles  town,  preen  (f  ras«9  -  year  n>un.l.  $650<^. 
1-3  ca-sh  lemis,  5ft  Int.  30  A.  well  imp..  "4 
mile  2  r..  school.  20  cult.,  lota  truita.  cows, 
team,  equip  >30ftO.  2-3  cash.  Best  values  In 
Weirt.     B.   JOHNSON.  Saginaw.  Oreton. 

OUR  BACK-TO-r.AND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farniers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Suiter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irrlua- 
tion  with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SrTTER  BASI.V  CllMPANY, 
California  Krult  BIdg..  .Sacramento.  Calif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  In  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  lhrou:;h  our  chain  office  ..serv- 
ice. BfMiUlets  of  farms  for  sale  by  owners 
free.  OWNER.S-  NATION.\L  LISTING  BU- 
REAU. INC..  439-40  Roberts  Bldg..  L.O»  An- 
geles, Calif. 

MUST  HAVE  CASH— Two  bigge.st  farm  bar^ 
gains  in  i'alifornia;  Itoth  improved,  house, 
barn,  garage,  fenced,  clear  deed,  full  orico 
given;  :>0  acres.  Humb.>ldt  County,  tSOOO;  I'JO 
acres  Moiloc  County,  $3300;  level,  productive 
land.  Owner.  C.  E.  WBSTENIIAVER,  Kiv- 
erside,  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  coU.ny  will  .nake  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  .\ngele9.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEI:KS.  Owensmoulh,  California. 


SIXTEEN    SECTIO.NS    pasture    for    sale  or 
lease.     F.    1'.    Mt.l.NNlS,    Kellon,  Ariz. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH    BUYERS   want   Western  farms.  !>e- 
scribe  and   stale  lowest   pince.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN     307    Wilkinson    Bldg..    Omah».  No» 

FARM  WA.VTED — Immediately,  from  owner. 

Send  particulars.  MRS.  ROBERTS.  Box 
83.    Koodhouse.  111. 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;    give    particulars    and    lowe.st  price. 
JOHN  J    BLACK.  Chippewa  Kails.  Wisconsin. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACfflNERY 


.N'EW    and     rebuilt     irnplements    at  stieclal 
prices.     Call   and   see   them.     ARNiiTT  & 
CO.,   114  S.   Los  .\ligeles  St.,   Los  Ang.-le«. 

AI.MONO  HULLERS  with  separating  devices 
manufa.  tured    by    DEIIBBL    &    CO  .  31t 
First   St.,   San  Fran<'idco. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED  -Kinplovment      as     ran'-h  chi>re- 
nian;  excellent  refa,  not   rum  kind.   II.  H 
ROlilNSO.N,    Cen     Del..    Oceanside.  Calif. 

-  HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

W ANTEIJ  -Womeh,  girLs,  learn  gown  making 
at  home,     .vlany  sprin.g  openin.,'s.  week. 
T.earn  while  earning;  s;imple  les.  fre.s.  Write' 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept.  K-586,  Rochester.  N.  T. 

EARN  $110  to  J250  monthly,  expenses  paid 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  PoHitio;i 
guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months' 
home  study  course  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  free  book- 
let <;-9l.  Stand.  Busine.ss  Training  Inat.. 
Buffalo.    N.  Y. 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

GLADIOLUS,    mixed,    II    buys    20    large  or 
40   blooming   size   or   100   planting   size  or 
1000  bulblets,  or  12  named  bulbs,  my  selec- 
tion     C.   O.   JORGENSEN.   Salinas.  Cml. 

GIANT   WINTER    RHUBARB    ROOTS— Bear 
in  10  days:  $1  25  doa  .  $7  50  cwt  .  prepaid. 
FORREST    WALKER,    Puente.  Calif. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HO  M  EsfTTTTOH  AVroT'ch^  i  n  ^.Tib^iTTTr. 

10.  t3:  smoking.  5  lbs.,  tl  25:  10.  (2;  pipe 
and  recipe  free;  pay  when  received.  CO-OP- 
ERATIVE FARMBR.s.  Paducah.  Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LAWNSHOWER  SQUARE  SPRAY  SPRINK- 
LERS distribute  w.^ter  uniformly  over  a 
large  StJU.^RE  AREA,  reaching  CORNERS 
of  lawn  or  garden  without  rioi).1ing  side- 
walks and  wasting  water.  Cast  brasR.  Priue 
$1.25  post  paid.  Money  refuiKleil  it  not 
setlsfaclory.  LAWNSHOWER  MKO.  CX>., 
727    Tennessee    St..    Vallejo.  Calif. 

NAVADO— Alfalfa     hay     for     sale.  JOHN 
BENSON,    B.    D,.    Fallnn.  Nevada. 


When  answering  advertvipments 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Discoveries  of  Plant  JVorld  Explorers^ 

(Continved  From  Paoe  S) 


date  districts  of  the  Old  World  for  the 
best  varieties  to  try  In  the  New  World. 
Many  were  tho  misUikes  made  and  at 
numerous  periods  in  the  early  history 
of  the  industry  the  disappointments 
were  so  great  as  nearly  to  cause 
abandonment  of  the  project. 

The  first  comnierfial  introductions, 
made  in  1890.  consisted  mainly  of  mis- 
named varieties  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance  which,  as  they  came 
into  bearing,  caused  a  great  setback. 
Instead  of  giving  up  in  desi)air,  how- 
ever, those  interested  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  introduce  the  industry,  and 
in  3  899  and  1900,  introductions  were 
made  of  what  were  known  to  be  the 
best  varieties  Rrown  abroad.  Gradually 
the  young  industry  came  into  being, 
but  so  recently  that  every  stage  in  ita 
development  is  well  known  to  numer- 
ous persons  :issociated  with  it.  By  way 
of  illustration,  as  recently  as  1910  the 
first  Ueglet  Nur  dales,  now  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  unusual  excellence, 
were  ripened  in  Arizona. 

To  make  a  long  story  .short,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  a  comparatively  few 
far  seeing  men.  date  culture  In  the 
Southwest  now  is  a  growing,  well 
established,  commercial  industry.  Re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  a  commercial  production 
for  1923  of  appmximately  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds  with  a  value  in  excess  of 
$200,000! 

YeV  the  present  production  of  dates 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
consumption  of  Ihe  United  States,  which 
amounts  annually  to  approximately 
50.000.000  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
local  product,  however,  is  approximate- 
ly ten  times  per  pound  that  of  the 
foreisrn  product. 

The  future  of  the  new  industry  ap- 
pears to  be  assured.  At  present,  prac- 
tically all  production  is  consumed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  possiliilities 
for  increase  appear  to  be  exceptionally 
bright. 

To  one  little  familiar  with  the  period 
of  struggle.  trial  and  tribulation 
through  which  the  industry  has  [Kissed. 


Its  present  status,  as  evidenced  by  th 
program  presented  at  the  First  Annnu 
Date  Growers'  Institute,  held  at  i 
chella    in    Kiverside    County  ni.' 
ciinstitutes   perhaps   the  greiii' 
sible   tribute   to   the  efforts 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculi 
by   the   Agricultural    Kxperimvnt  .~ 
tion  of  the  1,'niversity  of  .Vrizon.i  in 
troducing  and  establishing  dat>  '  ' 

A  glance  at  the  program  inu 
once  the  remarkable  advanct  > 
the  fifteen  years  since  stami  ■ 
niercial  varieties  have  been  i 
servation   and   study.  Such 
subjects  as  the  growing  anil 
of  date   offshoots,   the  nmllii- 
offshoots,  packing  and  market 
ods.  curing  and   processing  r 
control  of  date  tests,  con.slitui 
portant  part  of  the  program 

It  is  certain   that  the  futii 
date  indii.stry  is  assured.  Thi 
of  the  I'niled  States  can  and 
sorb  many  times  the  present 
tion.  or  the  production  in  si 
the  young  acreage  not  now  iv 
The     princii»al  production 
have   been   solved  suf f icicntl.v 
establish  the  industry  on  a  sn 
niercial   basis.      The  ch.iracl. 
griiwei  s    themselves    and    i  •> 
and   assistance  of  the    1  ' 
Agriculture    offiri.ils.  t 
Vhat  further  problems  in  ^ 
be  solved  efficiently. 

This  illustrntion  of  the  Introdui 
fnsterrng  and  promotinn  of  m  - 
dustry   destined   to   mean  ir 
dollars   to   California    and  .A 
but  typical  of  the  splendid  v\ 
by  the  Div'sion  of  Knreian  I 
Seed  Introduction  of  the  (',  .-^ 
ment  of  Agriculture.     If  cnn  lu|il 
cated  over  and  over  again  w;i!i  othj 
ortips  and  o'her  sections  of  tin  .\'.itifl 
at   Inrge,      It   is  high   time  (  ilifor 
farmers    and    fruit    growers  r.-ntler 
full   appreciation    for    the    litlir  n 
tioneil  :ind  less  advertised  acti\i'ii" 
this  importTnt  br.-inch  of  the  K.'der 
Department. 


Example  of  City  and  Country  Co-operatu 


J  HE  Petaluma  BiJ   H.   W.   KERRIGAN  Kdm  uion 

community  is  order    th  e  th 

ag(K)diiXam-    Secretary  Pftnlumn  Chambfr  of  Commrrrr    |,;ive    an  enul 


pie  of  town 
and  country  co-operation.  The  city 
of  Petaluma  hjis  taken  a  leading 
part  in  developing  Its  supporting  ter- 
ritory, which  has  made  it  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  municipalities  in  the 
State.  Concrete  proof  of  this  fact  was 
furni.shed  during  the  recent  war.  when 
Petaluma's  per  capita  quota  of  Liberty 
Bonds  was  more  than  double  that  of 
any  agricultural  city  in  the  State  of 
similar  size  and  natural  advantage. 

To  the  Petaluma  Chaml>er  of  tJom- 
merce.  with  its  initiative  to  help  its 
two  leading  industries.  poultry  and 
dairying,  belongs  the  chief  credit  for 
making  the  surrounding  countiT  one  of 
the  world's  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. The  farms  'ocated  within  ten 
mi;es  of  the  city  sell  upwards  of  $18.- 
000.000  worth  of  poultry  products  an- 
nually, a  most  remarkable  record  of  in- 
tensive production.  This  does  not  in- 
clude dairying,  which  .adtLs  at  least  five 
more  millions  to  Petaluma's  annual  out- 
put. 

Petaluma  is  known  as  "The  Poultry 
Capital  of  America"  and  "The  World  s 
Kgg  Basket."  That  this  is  not  an 
empty  honor  is  indicated  tiy  her  bank 
depos'its  and  the  bond-buying  capacity 
of  her  citizens.  Her  merchants  sell 
more  than  500  tons — two  train  loads — of 
feed  daily,  and  handle  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dozen  chickens  annually  in  addi- 
tion to  $10,000,000  worth  of  eggs.  Peta- 
luma hatcheries  produced  more  than 
12.000.000  baby  chicks  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  community  buildini;, 
our  enterpri^^ing  civic  organization 
makes  its  chief  business  helping  the 
farmer  solve  his  many  problems.  In 
this  work  we  have  had  an  active  sup- 
port of  the  Farm  Bureau,  C.range  and 
Farmers'  I'nion.  While  our  merchants 
and  professional  men  are  repaid  by  the 
farmers'  trade,  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  If  poultrymen  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work  of  the  Petaluma 
Ch-Tmher  -of  Commerce. 

Here  is  detailed  proof  of  real  co-oner- 
ation  between  the  Petaluma  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  surrounding  farqiing 
district; 

With  the  aid  of  poultry  and  tariff 
committees,  finished  and  won  the  fight 
for  a  duty  on  eggs,  which  will  mean 
millions  of  dollars  made  for  America's 
poultrymen.  This  camp.ilgn  was  con- 
mended  by  every  poultry  and  egg  or- 
ganization in  the  LTnited  States  and 
was  an  unprecedented  iichievement . 

Contributed  $250,000  towards  the  de- 
velopment and  encouragement  of  junior 
agricultural  poultry  farm  products 
and  calf  clubs,  enabling  them  to  con- 
tinue work  essential  to  Petaluma's  two 
lettding    farming  industries. 

Within  the  last  year  presented  two 
silver  cups  for  the  winners  of  the  most 
succes.sful  junior  .agricultural  losim  .it 
the  Stat*  Farm  at  Davis. 

Supported  and  endorsed  the  rur»I  diii- 
tritrta  for  representation  on  the  Board 


voice  in  I  o 

school  matters, 

indorse)!  and  actively  particle 
in  the  membership  drive  of  the  Soni 
County   Farm  Bureau. 

Found  employment  for  more  lb, in 
men   during   the    last   year,  nvikiivg 
Iios.sible  for  dairymen   ;ind  poultry 
to  get  help  without  coat. 

Furnished  forty  automobiles  and 
operated  with  the  Petaluma  Cringe 
the   entertainment   of  a  ileli-L 
one  hundred  Grangers  from  al 
United  States. 

Another  exf raordin.-iry  econ 
tor  that  means  so  much  to  • 
success  of  this  county  and  .VI  • 
fact  that  the  dairy  commiti. 
Chanil>er  conducted  a  pun  l 
campaign,  which  has  resulted  m  ■  , 
ing  into  this  district  one  hundred  / 
eighteen   piirebr>^  buit.s. 

Persuaded     the     Slate     Au-'    ■  ' 
committee  to  have  appropriat. 
to  pay  for  the  instullalion  of 
versitv     Avian     Pathology  I 
and  Kxperimental  Suttion  at  i 
for  the  benefit  of  the  I.mmI  i.. 

By  investigation  and 
t\on  with  the  poultry  d<-|i 
County  Farm  Bureau  an  . 
hstcheries  in   the  di^rtricl  ;ii.l.vl  in 
formation  of  the  Accredited   Hat.  • 
List. 

The     legislative  committn- 
Chamber  co-operated   with  tin 
tural    legislative  committee. 
Farm     Bureau  Federation. 
State  Grange,  and  California 
I'nion  in  putting  throui-' 
sary  legislation  for  the  i 
fornla:  such  as  the  Co 
keting  Bill  and  Motor  V- 
ollne  Tax  Bills.    .\  num 
able  bills  were  killed,  fi.  ■ 
fees  and  in  the  Legislature,  .- 
Warehousing     Bill.     The  av 
budget  for  the  hlennium  was 
largely   secured   throui;h  the 
of    farmer     representation  ,i 
men  to. 

S,  S.  Knight,  poultryman 
man  of  the  legislative  commit 
Chaml»er  of   Commerce,   is  1. 
spon.sible  for  all  of  these  legL 
tivities 


Markinq:  "Farm  Moni- 

IV  order  to  impress  upon  th 
public   the  amount  of  mmi 
comes  from  the  farm,  the  Sam 
F  irtn  Bureau  h.is  ordereil  for 
bers    100   ruhber  stampn  bear 
word.s.  "Farm  Money."  These 
will  be  used  to  mark  checks 
in  payment     for    farm  prodll 
written  by  farmers    In  paylnV^ 
with   such   funds.     A  utamp 
coat  aOc. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


?d-Hump  Caterpillar  Control 

Recent  Severe  Attacks  Cause  Alarm — Pest  May  Be 
Destroyed  by  Timely  Spraying 


DLTRiNG  the    g    MYER  J.  HEPPNER 
p  a  s  t    t  w  o  .  .         ,    „       ,  ^.  . 

Dtvtswn    of    Pomoloo)/,    L  ntvcrsitii 
yearsthe  ,  ^ 

of  Cahfornta 

'(>d-humped  cater- 

illlar  has  been  causing  fruit  growers  a 
riftit  deal  of  trouble  and  worry.  Com- 
•latnts  have  come  from  many  sections 
if  the  State,  and  growers  ask  what  to 

.  in  order  to  control  this  Insect. 

i  ractically  all  deciduous  fruit  trees 

.  lUiMKiRed  by  this  caterpillar,  the  at- 

,1    '     -A-x  so  severe  in  some  ca.ses  that 

•    ii     -  are  entirely  defoliated  long 

lure  ilie  natural  time  for  leaf  shed- 


rectly  under  a  tree 
w  hich  has  been  at- 
tacked. With  the 
coming    of  spring 


k  I  'uring  1922  the  writer  saw  a  young 
rune  orchard  completely  defoliiited  in 
idsummer  due  to  the  attack  of  the 
d-huniped  caterpillar.  In  the  pa.st 
eiirs  most  growers  have  paid  little  at- 
>nlion  to  this  rest,  as  the  damage 
Mie  has  not  always  been  great  enough 
)  warrant  the  expen.se  of  control 
icasures.  However,  fruit  .growei's 
lUKl  not  take  this  attitude  at  this 
me;  the  situation  now  is  more  seri- 
ns because  the  catorpillar.s  have  not 
fpn  molested  and  therefore  "have  been 
er  to  increase  in  number. 
The  red-humped  caterpillar  is  red- 


the  larvae  transform  into  pupae  an<l 
emerge  as  adults,  ready  for  mating  and 
thus   completing  the   life  cycle. 

The  fact  that  this  caterpillar  attacks 
practically  all  decid-.ous  fruits  as  well 
as  many  ornam-tntals,  immediately 
classifies  it  as  »  pest  affecting  com- 
mercial trees  ir,  general  and  hence  its 
control  should  <)0  of  interest  to  all  de- 
ciduous fruit  growers. 

Unlike  many  of  our  other  tree  pests, 
this  caterpillar  can  be  destroyed  ef- 
fectively at  either  of  two  stages:  first, 
during  the  larval  st;ige  on  the  tree; 
second,  during  the  hibernating  stage 
in  the  ground. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  larvae 
generally  feed  in  large  colonies,  it  is 
possible  to  pick  them  from  small  trees 
and  then  burn  those  thus  collected. 
Hdw-ever,  this  procedure  is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  large  trees.  To  con- 
trol the  larvae  when  hand  extermina- 
tion methods  are  not  feasible  requires 
efficient  spraying  at  the  proper  times. 
An  arsenical  Spray  made  up  of  2'/4 
pounds  of  powdered  lead 
arsenate  in  100  g;illons  of 
water  has  proved  very  ef- 
fective. The  addition  of  a 
casein  spreader  will  give  a 
better  distribution  of  the 
spray  material  over  the 
trees. 

If  lead  arsenate  paste  is 
used.  twi<e  the  amount 
mentioned  above  should  be 
employed  in  each  100  gal- 
lons of  water. 

One  of   the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  spraying  suc- 
ssfully  tor  the  rod-humped 


Showiyig  worm  at 
work  and  defoliated 
branch.  Poisonous 
sprays  will  destroy 
this  insect  if  applied 
vMle  the  larvae  are 
small.  Delay  is  dan- 
(/prous. 


!h  In  color,  the  body  being  alternately 
led  with  white  and  bl.Tck  stripes.  On 
segment  of  the  body  one  can  de- 
•t  Blx  or  eight  black  protuberances, 
nmonly  called  tubercles.     The  head 
fourth   segment  are  red   in  color, 
particular    segment    being  larger 
I  all  the  rest  and  possessing  a  dis- 
huinp-    The  insect  takes  its  name 
_^this  peculiar  red  hump, 
""f caterpillar  often  attains  a  length 
hes  before  entering  the  hiber- 
ge.    It  is  the  larval  and  pu- 
Se  which  the  grower  generall.v 
he    probably    never   de'ec'.s  ihe 
Both.     Before  a  successful  cani- 
1  lie  waged  against  this  pest, 
cr    should    have    a  thorough 
of  its  life  history. 
gga  of  this  caterpillar  are  de- 
the  leaves  soon   after'  the 
kes  a  good  growth.    The  exact 
^pendx    upon    the    earliness  or 
of  the  spring  in  the  particu- 
jton  of  the  State.    As  a  rule,  the 
Ing  begins  some  time  in  April 
and    continues    for  several 
as  evidenced   by   the  appear- 
;<new  larvae  throughout  the  en- 
amer. 

sg  larvae  were  found  by  the 
^iluring  the  last  week  of  Octo- 
The  larvae  feed   upon  the 
lerally  destroying  the  entire 
the  exception  of  the  midrib, 
tnl    of   the    larvae  continues 
bfcome  full  grown,  at  which 
drop  to  the  ground,  spin  a 
and    biViernate    in    this  form 
Houl    I  lie   winter.     These  hiber- 
lai\a.-   generally  can   be  found 
I  lie  three  inches  of  soil  di- 


oaterpillar  is  the  time  element. 
The  first  application  should  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  larvae  appear; 
do  not  wait  until  the  larvae  are  nearly 
full  grown  before  spraying.  As  has 
oflen  been  said,  "Matured  or  nearly 
m:itured  red -humped  caterpillars  get 
fat  on  lead  arsenate."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  this  statement, 
for  control  measures  applied  in  the 
form  of  arsenical  sprays  do  not  seem 
to  be  effective  when  the  larvae  are 
well  grown. 

In  a  case  where  there  was  a  severe 
infestation  in  an  orchard  the  previous 
year,  more  than  one  spray  probably  will 
be  necessai-y.  In  order  to  judge  when 
to  8pray,  the  grower  must  make  close 
observations  of  his  trees.  Two  sprays 
probably  will  clean  up  all  the  "red- 
humps."  although  the  writer  knows  of 
one  orchard  that  was  sprayed  three 
times  during  1923.  No  damage  was 
done  to  this  orchard  during  that  year, 
although  the  trees  wore  almost  entire- 
ly defoliated  the  previous  year,  due  to 
red-humped  caterpillar  attack. 

The  second  stage  in  which  this  pest 
can  be  destroyed  is  the  hibernating 
stage  in  the  ground,  as  was  previously 
mentioned.  Hand  hoeing  around  Ihe 
trees  seems  to  be  effective  in  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  hibernating  larvae, 
but  does  not  destroy  all  of  them.  No 
doubt  cultivation,  as  plowing  and  disc-. 
Ing,  destroys  a  large  number  of  these 
larvae  but  it  Is  the  few  that  escape 
that  cause  all  the  trouble.  He  is  a 
wise  grower  who  watches  his  trees  for 
the  hatching  larvae  and  then  sprays 
instead  i^f  waiting  until  the. larvae  are 
full  grown. 


Gravensteifi  Apples 

Continued  From  Page  Ttio 


neighbors  in  the  fall  and  store  it  until 
spring.  Winter  storage  has  become  so 
general,  however,  that  the  profits  of 
this  procedure  are  uncertain;  there- 
fore the  plant  is  less  used  than  for- 
merly. 

"The  theory  of  a  producer  holding 
his  crop  during  low  price  periods  until 
the  market  improves  is  a  good  one," 
admits  King,  "but,  after  all,  that  is  the 
business  of  dealers  and  speculators,  be- 
ing a  business  in  itself  and  entailing: 
risks  too  great  for  the  average  farmer 
to  assume.  Co-oporative  marketing  as- 
sociations, adequately  financed,  are  in  a 
good  po.'^ition  to  hold  farm  i)roducts  un- 
til con<liti<ms  are  right  for  selling,  but 
personally,  I  beg  to  be  excu.sed,  except 
from  operating  on  a  very  modest  scale." 

The  walls  of  the  storage  plant  are 
double  lined,  inside  and  out,  and  have 
a  six-inch  insulating  .space  between 
filled  with  sawdust.  A  three-foot  layer 
of  sawdust  cover.s  the  ceiling,  where 
most  of  the  protection  against  heat  is 
needed. 

The  apple  trays  are  about  two  feet 
square  and  three  inches  deep,  have  inch 
ends  and  single  lath  sides  Some  trays 
have  lath  slatted  bottom.s,  while  others 
have  solid  bottoms  of  quarter-inch  ma- 
terial— to  hold  small  apples.  The  fruit 
is  spread  one  layer  deep  on  the  tray.-?, 
each  of  which  hold.s  one  bushel.  As  the 
aiiples  shrink  slightly  in  storage  each 
specimen  is  isolated  from  all  others, 
preventing  contamination  from  *ny  rot 
or  fungus  which  may  appear,  also  pro- 
viding for  ample  air  circulation. 

Ventilators  in  the  roof  are  opened 
each  night — except  when  it  rains,  which 
permits  the  e.scape  of  warm  air  and  en- 
ables the  temperature  to  descend  to 
about  40  degrees,  near  which  it  remains 
during  the  storage  season. 

Some  varieties  keep  much  better  than 
other.s,  Newtown.  Wagner  and  Rome 
Beauty  being  considered  the  best  for 
storage  purjjoses. 

King  is  a  director  of  the  Sebastopol 
Apple  Gr.iwcrs'  Union,  but  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  service  of  the 
aa.=ociation,  which  he  believes  should  be 
reorganized  under  the  new  co-operative 
law.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  effect 
this  reorganization,  which  will  cost 
$1000.  an  expense  which  some  growers 
hesitate  to  incur.  As  to  the  benefits 
of  co-operative  marketing,  they  are  rec- 
ognized by  practically  all  orchardists. 


Growing  Good  Petunias 

How  do  you  prow  petunias  like  those 
which  were  pictured  In  Orchard  nnd  Farm? 
Please  trive  cultural  methods. — MRS.  J.  H. 
C  ^^tanislaua  County. 

THE  petunia  photographs  brought  us 
a  great  many  inquiries.  Petunias 
like  those  shown  may  be  grown  if  suit- 
able seed  is  planted  itnd  cultural  direc- 
tions followed. 

Petunias  may  be  sown  the  year 
around  in  frostless  regions.  The  best 
time  to  sow.  them  is  in  early  spirng 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  set  out 
in  May  and  June.  Set  them  about  15 
inches  apart.  While  petunias  grow  in 
rather  poor  soil  and  stand  neglect, 
they  will  double  in  value  if  well  wat- 
ered and  cultivated.  The.  single  va- 
rieties are  more  resistant  to  poor  care 
than  the  doubles,  but  the  latter  are 
well  worth  extra  care. — HELEN 
TEMPLE. 

WATCH    FOR    DROOPING  WINGS 

Watch  the  wings  of  your  I.,eghorn 
chicks  in  order  to  determine  their 
condition.  Drooping  wings  .show  lack 
of  sufficient  nourishment,  beravise'  of 
underfeeding  or  inability  to  assimilate 
ntitriment. 

Overheating,  crowding,  impure  air. 
lack  of  exercise  and  lack  of  green  food 
in  a  rich  ration  also  will  bring  about 
this  condition.  When  the  wings  begin 
to  droop  It  is  time  to  determine  what 
is  wron.g  with  your  management  or 
feeding.— W.   J.  D. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  IMPROVED 

Tables  and  benches  have  been  added 
to  the  liini  h  equipment  in  the  Lafayette 
school  (Contra  Costa  County)  where  a 
two-plate  electric  stove  and  a  sink  were 
installed  last  fall.  Carefully  selected 
food  Is  served  and  the  teacher  reports 
the  lunch  a  great  success.  The  I'arent- 
Teacher  Association  makes  up  the  de- 
ficiency not  covered  by  the  amount  the 
children  pay. 

COWS  AND  COFFEE  LINKED 

The  (luantity  of  milk  and  cream  u.-^ed 
jinnually  in  coffee  and  tea  in  the 
United  S:ates  reiiresents  the  total 
production  of  :!,7.i0.000  cow.s,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Furthermore.  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  K'.ates  is  used  In  these  bever- 
ages, or  a  total  ot  SOO  n^lllon  pounds 
•,i  v  ear. 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

No    Dusting    or    Spraying — Birds  De- 
louse  Themselves.    Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 


A  recent  discovery  promiseR  to  revolution- 
ize  all  the  romruonly  accept fil  methndH  for 
keeping:  poultry  free  from  lice  and  m(t?a. 
This  wonderful  pr<)<luc  t  keeps  the  poultry 
«Iways  .lice-free  without  the  poultry  raiser 
doin»f  any  work.  It  is  the  sirnpN-st.  eaMic:>C« 
sureMt    and    best    method    ever  discovered. 


I. ice  Tabs,  which  is  the  name  of  this  re- 
markable lice  remedy,  ia  dropped  in  tli9 
chickens"  drinking  water.  Taken  into  tho 
fiOsteni  of  the  bird,  it  comes  out  throush  thta 
oil  glands,  and  every  lous«  or  mite  leaves 
the  body.  It  is  guaranteed  to  help  tlie 
hatchability  of  the  et^ga.  and  cannot  inlur© 
the  flavor  of  the  egjfa  or  meat:  is  narnilesa 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  pluniaKf^. 
A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  added  to  the  drinkini?  water  each 
month   is  all   that   is  necessary. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Lice  Tab  Laboratories.  Dept.  1 4, 
845  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  A  card 
will  do.  So  confident  Is  the  Laboratory  that 
Lice  Tabs  will  get  rid  of  every  louse  or  mile 
1  hat  they  will  send  you  t  wo  lar^re  -louble 
.strength  $1.00  packages  for  the  price  of  one. 
When  they  arrive,  pay  poalmun  only  $L00  and 
puwta^;  e.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  get 
yours  free.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  sat  la- 
fted  after  30  days'  trial,  your  money  will  ho 
refunded.  Write  today  before  this  remarli- 
able   trial   offer   is  withdrawn. 


-DURO' 

Water  Systems 

The  all-round  water  system  for 
household  use.  Supplies  the 
home,  grounds,  stock,  etc.,  and 
affords  fire  protection.  Strong, 
simple,  quiet-running,  entirely 
automatic  in  operation.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


.'54.-)  Ilonurd  St., 
Sail  Kninrisro. 


420  Tliinl.  Drpt.  T). 


Most  Remarkable 

'Little 
Wonder' G 

FIELD 


Off 


er 


Only 

IWHutifullv  Nickel  IMuted 

\\v  aiP  ullt-i;ni;  >ou  oiin  ol  tlir  iriusl  iMuiitiful  ;Mid 
finest  qiiifhty  Field  and  (>i.cr.i  t;L.\S>;  ,it  s  piic« 
thai  ulieii  buying  soan^ultere  cIm-.  ymi  will  haw  to 
pay  :i  or  4  times  k5  niiirli.  We  iruurauiri-  tlio  i-ricu 
lo  he  the  lowest  lii  llie  I".  S..  b»x*ause  vte  huiion*.'i 
Iheai  itiii'Sflve&,  and  ure  offerins  iheiii  lo  you  at 
praclieally  a  frailion  of  H*  lictual  wortli, 
Thl»  Riass  1»  beautifully  finis'ued,  all  riieljil  )iai-ti 
itlrkel  iilati'd,  t-uTered  with  fine  guiiJity  imiUitlon 
leather.  Is  'AM  Inchem  :'Xteu«l«<l  ajid  ini-hca 
when  clnsfld,  and  is  eqiiiiipcd  wiUi  |)uwerful  lenm'n, 
which  M-ill  enable  you  to  see  objertu  niilen  avtay. 
Most  tmefiil  fer  rainiiinK-  li'iiitihK  ur  illiiiinkiilKii- 
iiiK  li\esu-.cl(  out  in  thi>  i)..st(ir«>.  I'se  it  al^u  »<•  an 
<>t>era  xlais'i  for  n.^>vli>s  ,  r  '  p«ru.  Conws  in  a 
l>euultrul  phlBh-lined  i  n  scntatinn  ciue.  Spe»:l4l 
adicrtlHliiB  price  $1.75.  while  suw'ly  liMts. 

SEM>   NO  :»0\KY 
Pay    puitmaii    $1.7.'.    ihn    pt-taKi-    on  delivery. 
>loiu-y  refinnle*i   if  not  s.iU<fied. 
AmericAn  BHririiiii  House.  l>ent.  K-3« 
79  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

A  lie"  punrlure-prtMif  Inner  tnhi-  lias  li-rn  In- 
trnttfnl  by  a  Mr.  M.  O.  Milbum  of  (Miicafn>.  In 
actual  tent  It  wa«  ptinctured  500  linim  without  tht 
1(M8  of  air.  Thifl  wundi-rful  new  tiihe  iiicreifet 
inlUaee    from     Ui.OtKI     i»  milM.  ellniinatM 

i')i»iiRtiiK  tlrevi,  iiid  niai(e>  rtdlnic  a  re;il  pleamirv.  It 
vt^U  no  more  tintu  tlie  nnilnary  hibe.  Mr.  I).  B. 
M'illHint.  i'il  Wt«t  47lli  S'  .  ChicxKo,  watiOt  UieoK 
toinxlucisl  everywhere,  ami  •  utaKiiiK  a  hiMviul  uirw 
to   afivncl«i.    Write   Mm    f  .v 
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I  use 


Name 
Address 
City  .  . . 


A  SALE 


of  C«nabi«  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses 
»^98 


BEAITI- 
FILLY 
HANI 
BEJtlEI 


Te«.  we  mean 
It.theprh-els 
only  »;i.98f 
Uodoubtedly 
the  bitfi^eat 
bargain  • 
■  at  io  n  in 


fal  D 


To*  ah  Silk  I>r«a. 
rlcbly  tMaavd  mnd  rt*- 
ffar.Ur  flniL^hc^  in  cverr 
w»?.  Moat  ■maiing:  offar 
•»er  raada— don'  tfniaa  :t  t 
Be  Quick!  They  Mrill  c« 
fasti 

Send  No 
Money ! 

Klehlr  ra  a  d  a  of  fiu* 

Snalitr  canuma  Tucsab 
ilk.  soft  and  •himiBcr. 
inr-sn  idaal  raarcnal. 

4atrikiDC  fdature  is 
a  riaborars  bvariinr 
—pretty  b'irl"  beads  in 
riefa color  toHM  B«t  ID  • 
most  taat«ral  and  al«- 
C^tdeaiiTB.  S«lf  m>» 
tarial  narrow  aaab. 
pB»blonabt«  kimono 
lansth  alaavaa  wttb 
■Uahfrd  raft*.  Round 
DVCiCtailoriiiC  throunb- 

b«  d?lisht«d  'wilb  tha 
werknianahiO-Tbaatyl* 
!■  on«-pier4.  b»^ominff 
to  all  affMudfis 
HURRY!roarord*r-no 
money  now.  Par  mir 
bf)  arriral  apacial  aala 
prie*  $3.98  and  ^«t- 
•ce.    If  after  trr-on  you 
don't  thiiik-  It  tha  biKceat  bar- 
CaioOf  yoar  lifa,  yoor  money  baek. 
COLORS  —  Navy  Blue 
Tan,  Natural.    Brown  oi 
Black.  SIZES— Women's 
32  to  46  bust:  Misaea' 
14  to22years. 

INTERNATIONAi: 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  D-579,  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
Guaranteed 


A\ATHEWS 

TREADOVER 
FLOOR  PAINT 

For  interior  floors  subjected  to  unusual 
wear.  It  dries  hard  over  night  with  a 
hiffh  gloss  not  affected  by  repeated 
w a^shings.     No   heel   marks  shuw. 

Mathews 

IN-OR-OUT 
FLOOR  ENAMEL 

For  Interior  or  exterior  floors  of  cement 
or  wood, 

Mathews 

PRO-TEX  CEMENT 
FLOOR  COATING 

An  interior  cement  paint,  reaistinp  the 
alkali  in  cement  and  producing  a  high- 
luster,  enamel-like  finish  on  floors  ana 
walla.  t>ri*-3  hard  and  free  from  tack 
in  IS  huurs.  In  nine  colors.  There  is  a 
MATHEWS  PAINT  for  every  purpose. 
Write    for    new   dr«rriptive    rat  aloe. 

MATHEWS 


Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc., 

Sl»  s.  I,oN  Aoecirs  St..  l.os  AdepIcs 

'  Dept.  0-420  ' 
,  Mathews  Paint  Co..  | 

219  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 
I  I    want    to    know    more   about  I 

Mathews  Floor  Paints. 


RHEUMATISM 

I  have  returned 
home  after  2  years" 
BTvice  in  France 
with   the  A.   E.  V. 

While  in  KranL*  I 
obtained  from  a  noted 
French  pt.ysl\:ian  a 
prescription  for  the 
treatment  of  Kheu- 
matisni  and  .N'euritia. 
1   i.iiw  It   to   thousands   wiih  wotuler- 

1  ul  rt-sulls.   The  prescripttoo  costs  me  noth 
Ing.   I   ask   nothing  for  it.    I   will   mail   it  If 
you    will    send    me    your   address.    A  postal 
will  briny  It.    Write  today 

FACr  CASK.  Itox  4.Vi.  D-160.  Brockton.  Ma<w. 

When  an-s-werivg  ad cej'tise merits 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Growers  Offer  Fresh  Grape  Selling  Plan 

(Continued   From   Page  Three) 


will  manipulate  things  to  the  latter"s 
advantage. 

All  the  statistical,  analytical  and 
clerical  worl;  of  the  clearing  house  is 
under  the  n^rsonal  supervision  of  a 
Covt-rnment  marketing  expert,  which 
is  expected  to  insure  every  shipper  get- 
ting a  square  deal  and  also  to  conserve 
the  intere.sts  of  both  consumer  and 
grower.  No  dealer  would  be  barred 
from  the  organization,  provided  he 
agreed    to  and   obeyed   the  rules. 

There  are  three  classes  of  California 
fresh  grape  shippei-s;  Ciish  buyers, 
f.  o.  b.  auction  salesmen  and  consign- 
ment shippers.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
advantage  to  the  grower  of  selling  his 
crop  for  cash  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
to  shipping  point,  or  of  disposing  of  it 
while  being  moved  on  the  railroad  to 
destination  and  getting  paid  within  24 
hours  thereafter,  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  California  table  and  juice  grapes 
are  consigned  to  commission  men. 

CASH   SALES  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly  seems  to  be  that  the  latter 
class  of  dealers  make  the  best  returns, 
as  a  rule,  to  growers.  "Making  capi- 
tal out  of  the  widespread  prejudice 
against  commission  dealers,  cjish  buy- 
ers often  offer  attractive  f.  o.  b.  prices 
for  fruit."  relates  a  Fresno  authority. 
"Although  the  one  and  only  advantage 
of  cash  selling  is  eliminating  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  by  receiving  the  money 
when  the  fruit  is  delivered,  cash  buyers 
—  so-called  —  frequently  pay  growers 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  price  agreed 
upon,  giv^g  for  the  balance  a  30-day 
note. 

"In  many  cases  this  note  is  only  part- 
ly paid,  or  not  at  all.  the  explan.ition 
given  being  that  because  of  an  unex- 
pected drop  in  the  market  the  dealer 
was  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds 
from  the  shipment  fully  to  meet  his 
obligations  to  growers-  The  net  re- 
sult, therefore,  is  that  the  producer 
often  receives  less  for  his  fruit  than  it 
he  had  consigned  to  a  commission  mer- 
chant. Xevertheless,  this  type  of  cash 
buyer  always  finds  plenty  of  growers 
who  are  willing  to  make  f.  o.  b.  sales, 
because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
consignment  shipping." 

Although  a  large  quantity  of  Califor- 
nia fresh  fruit  was  disposed  of  by  the 
f.  o.  b.  auction  sales  last  year,  this  plan 
is  mee'ing  with  widespread  criticism 
;ind  opposition.  The  method  followed  is 
to  advi.se  Kastern  buyers  of  cars  which 
h.Tve  been  started  rolling  in  their  di- 
rection, giving  grade  and  description 
of  fruit.  The  best  offer  telegraphed 
is  accepted  and  check  mailed  to  grower 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  the  sale 
is  made,  the  car  being  diverted  to 
buyer  while  en  route. 

BUYERS   TAKE   BIG  CHA.VCKS 

While  possessing  the  undisputed  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  grower  early 
cash  returns  for  his  fruit,  the  weakne.ss 
of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  pur- 
chasers are  forced  to  liuy  "sight  un- 
seen" and  tiike  chances  on  condition 
of  the  market  wher^  the  car  arrives. 
Individual  cars  of  fruit  differ  material- 
ly, even  when  Government  in.-'peited 
and  packed  according  to  accepted 
grades  and  standards. 

In  order  to  "play  safe"  the  f.  o.  b. 
auction  buyer  usually  bids  a  little  un- 
der the  market,  upon  which  he  there- 


fore exerts  a  bearish  influence.  His 
operations  moreover  are  apt  to  inter- 
fere with  those  of  other  shippers,  in- 
cluding co-operative  marketing  con- 
cerns, because  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  when  a  car  is  st^irted  rolling 
what  its  destination  will  be.  In  many 
cjt.ses  the  shipment  is  diverted  to  a 
market  to  which  other  shippers  have 
consigned  fruit,  resulting  in  an  oier- 
supply  at  that  point  and  demoralization 
of  prices. 

I  'onsignment  shippers  claim  that  pri- 
vate wire  service  enables  f.  9.  b.  deal- 
ers to  speculate  on  the  market,  making 
telegraphic  diversions  of  fruit  to  favor- 
able poin  s  and  thus  overloading  cities 
to  which  fruit  has  been  consigned  in 
the  regular  manner,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  commission  dealers  to  obtain 
fair  prices. 

While  in  the  National  capital  Merritt 
arranged  for  the  introduction  in  ("on- 
gre.ss  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  special 
leased  wire  service  open  to  all  producers 
and  connecting  all  consuming  markets, 
which  will,  make  it  po.ssible  for  dealers 
to  co-ordinate  their  operations  and  do 
busine.^s  on  an  equal  basis.  Because 
Congre.ss  is  so  fully  occupied  with  other 
matters  which  Senators  and  Represen- 
t.itives  consider  more  important,  it  ia 
considered  doubtful  if  this  desired  legia- 
bstion  will  be  enacted  this  year. 

SI'ECn^TORS  INJURE  .MARKET 

"The  purchase  of  grapes  by  specu- 
lators operating  on  the  f.  o.  b.  wire 
was  held  responsible  for  the  demorjllz- 
ation  of  many  consignment  markerts." 
Merritt  explained.  "The  privately 
owned  f.  o.  b.  auctions  which  operate 
in  California  in  1924  should  be  forced 
by  those  who  patronize  them  to  sell 
to  bona  fide  purchasers  and  not  to 
speculators. 

"If  f.  o.  b.  auction  selling  is  to  be 
practical  and  sound  from  the  producer's 
point  of  view  it  must  be  developed 
along  proper  lines  and  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken by  competing  companfes  with 
private  wire  service." 

The  evils  of  consignment  shipping 
are  well  known.  Some  of  the  unfavor- 
able factors  of  the  other  two  methods 
of  selling  fruit  have  been  presented,  in 
order  to  afford  a  comprehen.-<ive  view 
of  the  situation,  hut  without  any  in- 
tention of  prejudicing  growers  against 
any  selling  plan.  ORCHARD  and 
K.\RM  favors  selling  farm  crops 
through  co-operative  marketing  organ- 
izations. 

"I  am  convinced."  declares  Merrlt*. 
"that  the  salvation  of  the  California 
producer  lies  in  the  continuation  of  a 
(ontact  between  the  producer  and  his 
priiblems  of  transportation  and  distri- 
bution. It  is  the  business  of  the  grower 
to  be  represented  on  railroad  commit- 
tees, in  conferences  on  terminal  mat- 
ter.'!, in  discussions  with  Eastern  dls- 
triliiitors  and  clear  on  down  the  line, 
in  the  handling  of  the  grower's  com- 
modity. 

"If  the  grower  does  not  take  this  re- 
sponsibility and  interest  he  cannot  rei- 
sonably  expect  satisfactory  results. 
Put  if  through  prope*-  representation — 
such  D"!  we  have  tried  to  give  through 
o'lr  Sun  Maid  committee — these  vit  il 
matters — which  affect  100.000  families 
and  a  oipitnl  investment  of  $500.0110.- 
000 — are  handled  with  care.  I  believe 
we  can  find  ))ermanetit  and  profitable 
market*  for  :i!l  the  quality  products 
we  now  produce." 


Pruning^  Without  Shears  Is  Recommended 


T'fK  time  is  at  hand  when  the  wi.se 
ilpcfduous  fruit  grower  will  gi\e 
attention  to  the  shapin-i  of  the 
trees  which  he  planted  during  the 
OMst  winter,  and  also  to  those  which 
iiave  had  one  season's  growth  in  the 
urchnrd.  .Much  can  be  done  at  this 
sea.son  of  the  year  to  aid  in  developing 
the  proper  framework  of  the  trees  by 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  "summer 
pinching."  .        .  ,, 

This  work  is  best  done  durmg  April 
or  May.  depending  upon  how  early  the 
new  shoots  develop  on  the  young  trees, 
(irowth  naturally  starts  sooner  on  trees 
that  have  become  established  in  the 
orchard  by  one  season's  growth,  thin 
on  those  that  have  been  but  recently 
planted. 

One  should  endeavor  to  do  the  pmch- 
ing  when  the  new  growth  is  from  foiir 
to  six  or  eight  inches  long.  At  this 
stage  the  shoots  are  young  and  tender, 
and  the  undesirable  ones  can  be 
pincheil  back  an  inch  or  two  with  the 
finger  nails  in  order  to  stop  or  retard 


SAVE  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 

Tt's  exsy  now  lo  rais"  ^S*  of  cTiry  tial'-'a. 
even  Incubator  chlcka.  by  preventins  wtlite 
iliarrhfa.  and  tn  prove  It  I  wil!  scnil  yoil  u 
liberal  s.-iniple  l-'RBB  of  my  new  tablet  10 
be  used  in  ilrlnkin?  water  S  mply  spnd 
name  today  tn  Thos.  Southard.  veter.tn 
I.^.ultrynian  at  <i3JMinn  St..  Kansas  J'Hy.  M"^ 
A*  one  of  il»e  o!iIf**i  p«i- 
rimi.H  In  .\nier!-4  we 
ln«<>iiu>r«,  at  l'»we«t 


PATENTS? 


*-^utt».  rTlilen'-etl  ())■  riMnv  wpll  kiinwn 
ra'  -n' '  "^ir  iMr 'Jii.irv  V.1I11F  Bwk.  Pa>«nt-Saau.  IrM. 
tM—t  L  Lanr.  8U  F  St..  Wash..  0.  C.  E<tak.  mU. 


their  development.  The  pinching  back 
c.aiif^es  the  ejiersies  of  the  tree  to  be 
conrenti:ited  In  the  shoots  which  are 
left  untouched,  and  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  form  the  framework  of  the 
tree.  Th"  pincheil-back  shoots  ai^  left 
to  shade  the  trunk  and  c.iol  it  by  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves,  thus  helping 
to  prevent  sunburn. 

In  ca.se  the  pinching  Is  delayed  until 
the  shoots  have  become  12  to  IS  inches 
long,  it  will  be  n^-cess.-iry  to  remove 
from  .'I  third  to  a  half  of  each  of  the 
undesiraljle  shoots  in  order  sufficiently 
to  retird  them  and  encourage  those 
that  are  desired  for  the  scaffold 
branches.  It  will  be  found  that  this 
r-,in  ber-;t  be  done  with  a  sharp  pocket 
knife.  About  a  month  after  the  first 
pinching  back  it  usmlly  is  advisiible 
to  go  over  the  orchard  again  and  pin.'h 
back  any  new  undesirable  shoots  which 
have  come  out. 

When  pinching  trees  that  are  making 
their  first  sea.son's  growth  in  the  or- 
chard, one  should  select  three  vik-"rcius 
shoots,  well  spaced  around  Ihft  trunk, 
from  which  to  develop  the  scaffold 
limbs.  Where  possible.  si)ace  the.-ic  so 
that  the  bottom  one  comes  out  8  lo  12 
inches  fimni  the  ground,  the  lop  one 
about  24  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
the  other  about  half-way  between  the 
two.  That  is.  the  shoots,  if  possible, 
shuulil  le  from  6  to  8  inches  apirt  op 
and  down  the  trunk,  so  as  lo  .ivoid 
weak,    debris-catching  crotches. 

When  one  of  these  shoots  is  we.iker 
than  the  other  two.  it  often  cm  be 
imjiroved  by  tying  it  into  a  more  ver-' 
tical  (losition  with  raffia  or  a  strip  of 


cloth.     On  the  other  hand,  wj^ 
encounters  a  shoot  that  Is  toiivj 
ous  in  proportion  to  the  othern,  . 
be   weakened   by   tying  it  into 
spreading  position. 

The   fact   should   not   be  ove 
that  summer  pinching  during  tfc 
season's  growth  is  desirable  on 
the  trees  are  making  a  good, 
growth.     If  the  trees  are  slow 
and  make  only  a  weak  growth,-  j 
probably  be  better  to  wait  untU 
lo  select  the  framework  branclio 
sarne  is  true  in  seasons  .mil 
where   twig   borers,    cut  worn 
hoppers,    rabbits    or    other  ; 
abundant,  and  are  likely  to  i 
shoots  that  are  left  unpinch- 

On   the  other  hand,  if  the 
exceptionally    vigorous,   it  i-- 
pinch    back    the    three  si-aff" 
when  tl>ey  reach  tin 
inches,  so  as  lo  cn  n 
out  ajjd  form  the  - 

The  pinching  of  a  tree  iii.it 
its  .second  sea.son's  growth  i 
chard  generally  is  done  to  • 
one  or  two  shoots  (usually  tw.. 
of  the  three  primary  sciiffoM 
the  previous  winter's  prunii: 
de.sirable  to  have  these  two 
scaffolds  spaced  several  Ini  i 
on  the  primary  scaffold. 

Trees    seldom   are    too    we  > 
pinched    during    the  second 
and  quite  often  are  so  vigor 
make  it  highly  advisiible  to  |i 
the  scaffolds  at  the  proper  1 
prevent  the  developnieni  ' 
ly  long  whips — LLtJVD  .\ 
^ion   of  Pomology.    L'ni\i  i 
fornia. 


Growing  Monantha  Vcti 

Ml  ■  V  1        !  I  \    vetch    is    giM  ■  I 
•  cess  in  the  f' 
gion>   ui    liuniljoldt  County, 
to  J.  E.  F'rench.    This  fine  foi 
was    introduced    by  Albert 
Ettersburg.  who  obtained  th«- 
the  University  of  California 
ago.    French  furnishes  the  A 
News    the    following    desci  i 
Monantha  vetch: 

"It  is  a  many-sided  utility  ci 
cut  green  it  makes  a  more 
soiling  crop  than  alfalfa.  Il 
feed   to  cattle,   sheep   and  - 
rather  too  bixative  for  horses 
from  one  to  four  tons  of  di 
acre.    When  this  crop  has  a 
chance  and  takes  hold   In  • 
will  grow  shoulder  high  and 
that   there  is  hardly  room  lo  C" 
for  curing. 

"This  crop  will  grow  on  the  !■  •  ■ 
of  soils,  such  as  manzanila  1  ■ 
will  not  sprout  grass  .seed.  'I 
seeding  sometimes  i-  - 
duce  a  satisfactory 
soil.    After  it  has  ! 
land  for  three  of   Ii'ur   y<-,ii.-i,  a 
crop  of  grain  or  vegetables  can  bf 
duced. 

•  "For  milk  goats,  Monantb  ■ 
cially  valuable,  fed  either  sjr. 
For  best  results,  the  goats  si 
some  pasture  when  the  dry  ' 
Poultry  will  eat  this  plant  - 
young  and  tender.     After  tl 
threshed,   the  straw  makes 
feed   and   the  stubble   fine  >■ 
ture.  while  the  seeds  may  b 
stead  of  beans  for  human  foo-i 


Weed  Seeds  in  Manur 

THE  way  Iive8to<'k  usoall 
bined  with  fruit  growiny 
County  Is  for  the  horticultin 
manure  from  a  manure  peddi- 
bought  it  from  dairymen,  p^. 
ers  or  sheep  herders.  This  in 
its  faults. 

Ar.   Exeter  or;inge  grower 
bought  some  sheep  manure 
yard  fertilizer.     The  former 
h.id  stood  so  long  that  most 
food  had  been  washed  out.  'I 
about  as  much  dirt  as  fi  rtil 
barnyard  manu-e  aiul 
•.vith    weed    seeds,  incl 
.lohiTson  and  Bermuda  ^ci  - 
ture  vine. 

The    cost    of    killing  thf- 
weeds  was  greater  than  the  > 
manure  in  the  first  place.  Fl 
ence   has   diMOumied  this 
buying  mSnure.    He  nou 
cial  ffi-tilizer  and  this 
organic  matt»r  from  t" 
make  a  quick  growing,  cir 
cover  crop,  to  he  ploweil  In  > 
it  provides  sufficient  bulk  — 
FAR.MER. 

Alfalfa  Weevil  Appta 

THE  dreaded  alfalfa  weevil  i  • 
California,    having  been 
Sierra  County.    The  public  i 
ol  ey     all     quanintlne  laws 
others  lo  do  the  same  and  v 
who  do  not.    Auto  toiiri^ 
can  help  by  submitting 
spec  ion     and     in  avn 
straw   or  other   similar  lu.i 
Infested  are.19. 


SHEEP  MEN  JOIN  A'^'^o. 
Simp  January  1,  I.'i»  • 
joiin-d    Ibe    '  "alilo :  n'  < 
A«si>cialion.  accoril 
the   enterprising  .- 
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Corn  Belt  Farmer  Succeeding  in  Citriculture 

Former  Iowa  Agriculturist  Finds  Farming  in  Southern  California  Profitable 


,  HE  middle  WeMern  States  ar« 
chock  full  of  farmers  who  are 
tir«d    of    the  com-and-hos 
game  and  are   wondering  if 
they  can  make  a  living  raia- 
ing  oranges  and  other  sub- 
tropical    fruits.      They  are 
weary  of  long,  cold  winters 
and  suffocating  summers  and  look  with 
Ifmgtng  eyes  toward  the  sunny  skies  of 
the  Oolden  State. 

They  have  heard  that  a  man  can 
make  a  Uvlng  on  a  ten-acre  orchard  in 
OkUfbrnla.  They  also  have  heard  that 
an  orange  grove  is  a  rich  man's  play- 
thing— very  nice,  if  you  can  afford  it. 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


business,  considering  the  capital  in- 
vested. Water,  fertilizer,  spraying, 
fumigating  and  cultivation  all  cost  a 
mint  of  money,  but  the  returns  Justify 
the  outlay." 

In  addition  to  liberal  applications  of 
manure  and  chemicals,  heavy  cover 
crops  of  vetch  and  horse  beans  are 
grown  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and 
friability.  Aphis  sometimes  put  a  crimp 
in  the  latter  crop,  but  seldom,  as  in 
Oregon,  bother  the  vetch. 

Lime-sulphur  spray  and  gas  fumi- 
gating keep  scale  and  spiders  under 
control.    Joining  the  California  Fruit 


Growers'  Exchange  solved  the  market 
problem. 

A  mule  team  for  years  was  used  in 
cultivating  the  orchard,  but  Anally  was 
discarded  for  a  tractor.  The  reason 
given  for  the  change  is  an  unusual  one 
— the  trees  became  so  large  there  wasn't 
room  for  the  mules  to  work  sufficiently 
close  to  the  row. 

"You  see,"  explains  Kepner,  "the  limbs 
of  a  large  tree  keep  a  team  so  far  away 
that  the  animals  cannot  pull  an  imple- 
ment sufficiently  wide  to  reach  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  We  first  used  a  wheel 
tractor,  but  the  spade-like  lugs  on  the 


wheels  packed  the  soil  together,  acting 
something  like  a  sub-surface  packer. 

"We  now  use  a  track  layer  and  like  it 
much  better,  because  of  its  large  bear- 
ing surface  on  the  ground  and  also  be- 
cause it  can  be  turned  short  around  the 
trees  so  easily." 

Although  the  income  from  his  ten- 
acre  grove  afforded  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. ICepner  afterwards  bought  another 
orchard  of  the  same  size  not  far  away. 
His  son  Koy  lives  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  on  a  third  ten-acre  grove,  and 
does  most  of  the  work  on  the  thirty 
acres  of  trees. 

The  two  home  orchards  are  both  lo- 
cated on  the  Foothill  bouievard,  near 
the   noted    Nusbickel  -  Warren  Citrus 


Here  is  S.  M.  Kepner  in  his 
10-acre  grove  which  this 
year  produced "  more  than 
7000  boxes  of  marketable 
oranges. 


8.  M.  Kepner  is  one  Mississippi  Val- 
ley farmer  who  decided  to  come  out  and 
■ee  which  statement  was  true.  He 
burned  his  bridges  behind  him  by  sell- 
ing his  fine  quarter-section  ranch  in 
Southwestern  Iowa,  near  Shenandoah, 
but  prudently  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
final  plunge  by  farming  awhile  in  Idaho. 

For  eight  years  he  managed  a  ranch 
near  Boise  devoted  to  livestock,  grain 
and  fruH.  The  climate  was  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  one  left  behind, 
and  proximity  to  a  capital  city  made 
Ufe  passing  pleasant.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, went  against  the  Hawkeye  grain 
and  hastened  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  the  sunny  Southland. 

One  was  the  distance  from  markets, 
which  gave  railroads  and  dealers  a 
strangle  hold  on  agricultural  producers. 
The  other  was  the  class  of  people  with 
which  a  farmer  Is  forced  to  do  business. 
During  the  harvest  season  a  dozen  or 
more  men  were  employed.  Working  on 
Sunday  hurt  Kepner's  good  Presbyte- 
rian conscience,  but  if  the  men  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  idle  over  the  Sabbath 
most  of  them  got  drunk  and  were  unfit 
Cor  duty  until  Tuesday,  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  harvest  operations.  The 
writer  was  farming  in  Western  Mon- 
tana at  the  same  time  and  came  south 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
•ed  Kepner  to  move, 
elve  years  have  passed  since  the 
er  Iowa  farmer  finally  landed  in 
Southland  and  bought  a  ten-acre 
and  orange  grove  near  San 
(Lioe  Angeles  County).  He  found 
to  do  to  keep  him  busy  most  of 
ur.  although  the  absence  of  chores 
perform  night  and  morning  was  a 
nt  contrast  to  his  former  agri- 
experience. 

I  fanning  was  so  entirely  dilTer- 
from  what  be  had  been  used  to  that 
were  many  things  to  learn  before 
^r**  horticultural  operations  were 
y  successful.    "The  hardest  thing 
to  realire."  he  relates,  "was  the 
ous  expense  necessary  to  produce 
table  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
difficult  for  an  Eastern  farmer 
m  been  used  to  spending  $20  to 
1  acre  to  grow  a  com  crop  to  bring 
to  the  point  of  spending  ten 
that  amount  to  produce  a  crop  of 
fruit.    Many  of  them  never  do 
,  far  along — and  they  never  make 
of  the  business, 
growing  la  a    rich  man's 
that  a  man  must  be  a  liberal 
to  make  any  real  profits  in  the 


This  is  the  attractive  home  of  the 
younger  Kepner,  whose  wife  and 
small  son  are  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground unth  "Granddad." 


Roy  Kepner  is  an  enthusiastic  trac- 
tor u^er.  His  machine  is  equipped 
with  track  protector  and  special  side 
hitch,  which  holds  disk-harrow  close 
to  rows. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kepner  are 
enjoying  the  "sunset  of 
life"  in  sunny  California, 
and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducting n  profitable  enter- 
prise. 


Nursery,  and  command  inspiring  views 
of  the  near-by  mountains  and  San 
Dimas  Canyon. 

The  younger  Kepner's  ten-acre  orange 
property  is  valued  at  $50,000.  A  similar 
price  was  refused  for  the  one  without 
buildings  during  the  period  of  peak 
prices,  but  could  not  now  xbe  sold  for 
more  than  $40,000,  which  is  considered 
its  real  value. 

"Why  did  you  not  sell  for  »50,000?" 
Kepner  was  asked. 

"Because,"  he  explained.  "I  would  have 
had  to  pay  perhaps  $5000  of  the  pro- 
ceeds as  Income  tax  and  half  as  much 
more  commission  to  a  real  estate  agent. 
Furthermore.  I  don't  know  where  I  could 
have  invested  the  money  to  better  ad- 
vantage. My  son  and  I  can  handle  the 
entire  thirty  acres  very  nicely  and  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  part  with  any 
acreage,  even  when  offered  attractive 
prices." 

"The  trend  of  the  citrus  industry  is 
towards  larger  holdings,"  comments 
Kepner.  "Two  men  in  this  neighbor- 
hood now  own  over  200  acres  each.  They 
were  financially  able  to  buy  up  small 
groves  at  just  the  right  time,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  conditions  to  en- 
larfre  their  acreage. 

"This  may  result  in  the  orchards  be- 
ing conducted  more  efficiently,  but 
smaller  growers  feel  that  the  big  opera- 
tors are  favored  in  the  management  of 
marketing  associations  and  other  co- 
operative organizations." 

Kepner's  twenty  acres  of  trees  yield 
a  gross  income  of  better  thttn  $10,000  a 
year,  half  of  which  is  used  to  produce 
the  next  crop — $250  an  acre  expense  and 
$250  an  acre  profit.  As  much  as  $30,000 
has  been  taken  from  the  three  ten -acre 
orchards  in  a  single  year. 

In  addition  to  oranges  and  various 
other  products  the  Kepner  ranch  hais 
grown  some  very  attractive  "peaches" — 
three  attractive  daughters,  all  of  whom 
married  successful  California  business 
men  and  happily  reside  in  Los  Angeles. 
Pa.sadena  and  Eureka. 

Living  in  a  si>acious  mission  style 
residence,  in  a  location  coveted  by  more 
persons,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  the  former  Iowa  farmer  and  hii« 
faithful  wife  are  spending  their  declin- 
ing years  in  peace  and  comfort.  Much 
of  their  time  is  devoted  to  church  work, 
reading  and  visiting  with  friends,  amid 
surroundings  which  approach  the  ideal. 
No  wonder  many  other  corn-belt  farm- 
ers contemplate  following  the  Kepner 
example! 


Favm  Fvmhs  ^Fvagnu 


A  ''freak"  ia  the 
leek  shoum  at 
right  —  not  the 
kind  tfiat  calls 
for  a  plumber's 
services,  but  a 
giant  vegetable, 
five  feet  high, 
grown  in  Eng- 
land (Interna- 
tional Newsreel 

photo). 
At  left  is  a  farm- 
er-oumed  S  h.  p. 
engine  "hitched" 
to  a  concrete 
mixer.  More  and 
more  farmers  are 
doing  their  own 
cement  work,  and 
more  and  more 
cement  is  being 
used  in  farm  con- 
struction; hence 
the  enlarged  field 
of  usefulness  fw 
the  busy,  depend- 
able little  power 
plant. 


Not  a  garden  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  but  a  far  more 
odoriferous  planting.   This  is  a  "fragment"  of  a  great 
onion  field  in  the  San  Joaquin  Delta  district. 


Now  we  jump  a  few  hundred  miles  south  to  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, where  the  stock  farmers  use  "settling  basins"  like  the 
above  to  clarify  the  drinking  water  for  their  animals.  "Silt 
precipitator."  we  presume  the  scientist  would  call  it. 


Li  -  L 


"Doctor  Duck"  Genuine  Quack  Cures  College  Gir 


FEW  years  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  printed  a  story  of 
an  enterprising  Oregron  farmer 
who.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
overhead,  operated  two  b\g 
tractors  day  and  night.  His 
sleep  was  undisturbed  by  the 

  steady  "pop.  pop"  of  powerful 

motors,    but    whenever  this 
noise  stopped  he  immediately  awoke. 

A  similar  experience  is  related  by 
Miss  Margaretta  Bashore.  Santa 
Monica's  "T,ady  with  a  Thousand 
Ducks,"  who  declares  the  anvil  chorus 
of  quacks  does  not  Interfere  in  the 
least  with  her  nocturnal  slumbers,  but 
when  the  birds  suddenly  become  quiet 
she  instantly  awakes,  sensing  danger 
to  her  feathered  pets. 

•"Why  not  ral.se  Muscovies,  which  an 
practically  quackless,  or  Mallards, 
which  have  a  gamey  flavor  and  com- 
mand premium  prices?"  the  youthful 
poultrywoman  was  asked. 

"Because  the  Muscovy  duck  is  too  big 
iind  coarse  for  the  market  and  it  takes 
too  long  to  grow  a  wild  duck  to  profit- 
able size,"  she  explained.  "My  Peklns 
at  12  weeks  of  age  weigh  five  pounds, 
which  Just  suits  the  average  consumer." 

BIRDS  BRING  GOOD  PRICES 

When  it  Is  known  that  these  duck- 
lings, less  than  three  months  old,  sell 
for  $1.25  to  $1.50  each,  wholesale.  It  will 
be  seen  there  is  real  money  in  duck 
culture.  V 

The  MOO  birds  which  Miss  Bashore 
is  raising  will  net,  it  is  estimated, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  buildings  and 
equipment — $500 — and  $300  to  $400 
over.  The  work  was  begun  last  No- 
vember and  will  end  in  April.  But 
why  end  such  a  profitable  enterprise? 

"I'm  not  quitting  the  poultry  game," 


Co-ed  Farmer  Finds  Thousand  Ducklings  Source 
of  Pleasure  and  Profit 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


"One  question  at  a  time,  please!"  pro- 
tested Miss  Bashor«.  "My  method  of 
brooding  ducklings  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  raising  chicks,  only  much 
simpler,  as  they  are  not  nearly  so  sub- 
ject to  disease.  The  downy  little  things 
first  are  placed  in  a  room  where  the 
heat  Is  distributed  with  a  circular  metal 
hover,  same  .ts  used  for  chicks. 

"At  the  end  of  a  week  the  ducklings 
are  moved  to  an  adjoining  room,  or  in- 
side i)en,  this  beinp;  repeated  until  they 
arc  five  weeks  old,  when  they  are 
turned  outdoors.  Moving  is  continued 
each  week,  the  birds  progressing  from 
pen  to  pen  until  thay  attain  marketable 
size. 

"Ducks  won't  stand  crowding.  The 
pens  should  be  15  feet  wide  and  at  least 
twice  as  long  to  hold  100  birds,  which  is 
the  best  number  to  handle  in  one  unit. 
They  are  very  nervous  and  easily 
frightened.  In  a  stampede  they  are  apt 
to  pile  up  and  fall  over  each  other.  A 
young  duck  on  its  back  is  about  as  help- 
less as  a  hog  on  ice  and  will  sometimes 
die  unless  placed  right  side  up.  Of 
course  the  pens  for  the  youngest  ducks 
need  be  only  half  the  size  griven." 

Better  than  95  per  cent  of  the  last  lots 


Fences  for  the  younger  ducklings  need 
be  only  a  foot  high. 

"A  strange  thing  about  ducks,"  relates 
this  iK>Ultry  enthusiast,  "is  that  they  do 
most  of  their  feeding  at  night.  During 
the  day  they  sit  around  and  doze  a  good 
deal,  but  as  night  comes  on.  they  ;show 
great  activity,  quacking  incessantly  and 
consuming  by  far  the  largest  ration  of 
feed  given  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

".\nd  yet.  they  do  not  seem  to  like 
darkness.  They  always  are  quieter  on 
moonlight  nlghta  I  And  that  a  large 
lantern,  placed  in  front  of  the  shed  and 
kept  lighted  at  night,  is  beneflcial.  An 
equipment  of  dim  electric  lights  might 
pay." 

To  deprive  a  duck  of  a  pond  in  which 
to  swim  seems,  at  flrst  thought,  akin  to 
keeping  a  tlsh  out  of  water.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Santa  Monica  lady  maintains 
that  a  duck  pond  not  only  la  unneces- 
sary for  the  commercial  duck  grower, 
but  a  positive  detriment. 

DUCK  POND  UNNECESSARY 

"It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  duck  pond 
clean  and  sanitary,"  she  explains.  "A 
running  stream  with  rock  bottom  might 
be  advantageous.   Tests,  however,  prove 


winters  of  auffertng  with  what  physi- 
cians pronounced  an  incurable  disease 

The  Bashore  family — the  father  is  ar 
attorney — came  to  California  in  th^ 
faint  hope  of  improving  the  elder  daugh 
ter's  health.  The  doctor  gave  her  six 
months  to  lire.  They  located  in  To 
pan  go  Canyon,  where  the  salt  sea 
breezes  meet  and  mingle  with  the  drr 
winds  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Then  began  a  brave  flght  for  thai 
priceless  gem,  health,  aided  by  horsf 
back  riding  and  other  forms  of  ouldo<<, 
exercise.  A  reprieve  was  gi-ant«d  by  t)i< 
pessimistic  physician,  the  six  months 
sen'.ence  now  having  been  extended  in 
deltnitely,  while  the  "condemned" 
constantly  is  commended  for  the  ap 
enlly  perfect  health  she  has  regained. 

DUCKS— DISGUISED  BLESSING 

A   business  college  course  was 
Isbed  with  difficulty,  emphasizing 
necessity  of  an  outdoor  occui>ati<  '  >" 
stead  ot  regarding  this  as  a  hu> 
Miss  Bashore  considers  it  a  blestmi^  In 
disguise,  because  it  leads  hor  into  Ooa'a 
great  out-of-doors,   which  she  deaiiy 
loves,  and  is  resulting  in  l^uilding  np 
independeni,   profitable  business.  8lw 
always  had  a  liking  for  poultry,  haviB( 
had  successful  experience  with  chick- 
ens before  deciding  to    specialize  la 


Se.vfral  year*  ago  the 
family  physician  gave 
Mis»  Margaretta  Ba- 
shore just  six  months 
to  live.  This  depressing 
dictum  has  been  for- 
gotten, hoicevcr,  a*  the 
resvlt  of  her  successful 
application  of  the  na- 
ture cure  under  the  di- 
rertion  of  A.  Duck,  M.D 


explains  the  duck  lady,  "but  Just  tak- 
ing a  needed  vacation,  for  the  work  Is 
confining  and  sometimes  rather  stren- 
uous. Besides,  I  want  to  visit  other 
duck  plants  and  learn  more  about  the 
business,  especially  In  regard  to  dress- 
ing stock  for  market. 

"Next  September  I  expect  to  resume 
operations  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  my 
intention  to  raise  5000  ducklings  next 
season.  Market?  Why,  a  single  dealer 
has  agreed  to  take  all  of  them,  at  at- 
tractive prices.  He  is  having  no  trou- 
ble of  disposing  of  the  1400  I  am  grow- 
ing this  year.  The  demand  for  good 
i-oast  duck  material  seems  to  be  un- 
limited. You  see,  very  few  ducks  are 
produced  in  Southern  California." 

BEST  TIME  TO  SELL  DUCKS 

It  was  further  explained  that  the 
summer  season  is  a  poor  time  to  sell 
ducks,  owing  to  the  market  being  sup- 
plied with  young  chickens  in  the  first 
part  of  the  season  and  to  hot  weather 
later  on.  Christmas  is  considered  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  sell  ducks  for 
meat.  Inability  to  buy  day -old  duck- 
lings early  enough  in  the  season  is  the 
reason  why  the  first  Santa  Monica  crop 
was  not  ready  for  the  holiday  trade 
last  December. 

The  production  of  hatching  eggs  and 
breeding  stock,  and  egg  incubation  are 
lines  of  the  duck  industry  in  which 
Miss  Bashore  has  not  yet  engaged,  as 
she  preferred  to  start  with  duckling 
raising  and  master  the  business  by 
learning  one  thing  at  a  time.  A  begin- 
ner is  kept  middhng  busy  feeding  and 
caring  for  a  thousand  lively  young 
birds. 

How  do  you  get  them  started?  Are 
they  subject  to  disease?  What  kind  of 
feed  do  they  need?  What  sort  of  yards 
and  buildings?  I.«;  a  pond  of  water  ab- 
>olulely  nocPHS.Try" 


are  being  raised,  which  speaks  well  both 
for  duck  hardiness  and  the  good  care 
Miss  Bashore's  birds  received.  Very  few 
ducklings  have  been  lost. 

The  young  stock  flrst  is  fed  a  ration 
consisting  of  four  parts  bran,  one  of 
cornmeal  and  one -third  each  of  beef 
scrap,  alfalfa  meal  and  low  grade  flour. 
The  mixture  is  moistened  Just  enough 
to  make  it  stick  together  when  com- 
pressed In  the  hand.  Sloppy  feed  seems 
to  cause  sore  eyes  and  general  debility. 

At  flrst  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
give  green  feed,  which  was  supplied  In 
the  form  of  cull  lettuce.  This,  however, 
gave  the  birds  diarrhea  and  was  discon- 
tinued. Being  able  to  dispense  with 
green  feed  is  considered  a  great  point 
In  favor  of  duck  raising.  Freedom  from 
Insect  pests,  roup,  chicken  pox  and  sim- 
ilar troubles,  which  sorely  try  the  soul 
of  the  hen  man,  are  other  Important  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  quacking  fowls. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  feed- 
ing period  the  duck  ration  is  changed  to 
the  following  consistency:  Bran  and 
cornmeal,  each  one  part;  beef  scrap  and 
alfalfa  meal,  one-half  part  each;  one- 
fourth  part  flour — Just  enough  to  m»ke 
the  mass  sticky.  The  feed  is  placod  In 
shallow  boxes  a  foot  wide,  and  is  glvSh 
morning,  noon  and  night. 

LITTLE  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 

The  brooder  house  la  boarded  up  on 
all  sides,  but  larger  birds  are  protected 
by  low  sheds,  having  the  south  side  en- 
tirely open.  Partitions  are  extended  by 
wire  netting  fences  four  feet  high,  form- 
ing the  pens  with  burlap  cloth  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  outside 
fences,  to  kppp  off  tho  cnlrl  sen  breezes. 


that  ducklings  do  not  develop  aa  rap- 
Idly  when  they  spend  much  of  their 
time  and  strength  paddling  around  In 
the  water  as  when  they  He  around  on 
the  dry  ground,  growing  fat  and  lary. 
If  they  do  not  have  water  in  which  to 
swim  they  never  feel  the  omission.  It 
prot»bIy  would  l)e  possible  to  develop 
a  strain  of  ducks  with  webless  feet." 

Metal  troughs,  with  automatic  regu- 
lators, supply  an  abundance  of  pure 
water.  How  best  to  avoid  the  mud 
made  by  water  splashed  out  of  the 
troughs  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  sheds  and  yards  are  kept  clean  by 
frequent  scrapings.  The  manure  la 
given  to  a  neighbor  in  exchange  for 
feed,  but  next  season  is  to  be  sold  as  a 
regular  by-product. 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

A  garden  mke  Is  used  for  mixing  the 
feed  in  a  wooden  trough,  set  convenient- 
ly under  a  water  tap.  The  material 
then  Is  shoveled  into  a  wheelbarrow, 
taken  to  the  pens  and  thrown  into  the 
troughs.  A  larger  feed  shed  Is  to  be 
built  nexffall  and  material  purchased 
by  the  ton — later  on,  by  the  car  load. 
Accurate  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
amount  and  cost  of  each  article  used, 
aiid  at  the  end  of  the  season  exact  pro- 
duction costs  will  be  figured. 

Yes,  patient  reader,  the  most  Inter- 
esting part  of  this  little  story — a  de- 
scription of  the  duck  lady — has  been 
left  for  the  last.  If  you  have  visualized 
a  buxom,  middle-aged  Amazon,  you  will 
have  to  reverse  your  mental  image, 
since  Miss  Margaretta  Is  an  attractive 
co-ed  of  twenty  summers,  with  a  happy, 
hopeful  disposition,  unmarred  by  many 


ducks  as  the  beat-paying  birda  to  pro 

duce. 

"But  has  it  not  meant  sacrifice?" 

"Indeed  it  has,"  answered  Mrs.  Bash 
ore.  "MargaretU  likes  to  wear  prettj 
clothes  and  have  a  good  time  aa  weUj 
any  girl.  Her  college  chums  keep  ten 
ing  her  with  all  kinds  of  parties 
excursions,  but  she  turns  a  deaf  ea 
most  of  them,  declaring  she  la  goingj 
stay  with  her  ducks  until  she  has 
the  biggest  possible  success." 

"I'm  going  to  have  my  good 
next    summer,"    asserts  the 
daughter.    "The  best  part  of  my 
tion  will  be  the  thought  that  I  cmx 
for  it  with  my  own  money  and 
enough  left  to  go  into  the  duck  bu 
again." 


Poultry  Diseases 

THE  question  often  is  asked 
diseases  play  such  an  Imi 
I>art  in  the  poultry  Induatry  In 
(ornia.  It  always  has  been  tnw 
the  stse  of  the  disease  problem 
the  accompanying  difficulties  ar* 
portionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
opment  of  chicken  farming. 

So  long  as  the  Industry  contlnu««  ' 
grow  and  develop,  so  lonK  will  dl 
Increase  and  add  to  the  wony  ot 
fornia  poultrymen. 

If  there  are  more  dlseasrs  In 
section  of  California  than 
Is  not  necessarily  due  to  < 
or  any  other  similar  causi 
to  the  development  of  the 
that   section   of  the  State 
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Citrus  Growers,  Read  About  Sicily  and  Cheer  Up! 

California  Visitor  Writes  Entertainingly  of  Conditions  in  Italy  '' s  Great  Lemon 
District — They  Have  Their  Troubles^  Too,  Only  More  So! 


W.   V.  CRUESS 


OT  only  is  Sicily  justly  famed 
tlirougrhout  the  world  for 
beautiful  scenery  and  glorious 
climate,  but  she  also  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the 
world's  greatest  producer  '  of 
lemons  and  lemon  byprod- 
utts. 

At  one  time  Sicily  supplied 
practically  all  of  the  world's  require- 
mentrj  for  lemon  oil  and  citrate  of  lime 
(the  basis  for  citric 
acid).  But  while 
she  is  still  the 
most  important 
producer  of  lemon 
by-p  r  o  d  u  c  t  s  she 
now  feels  keenly 
the  competition  of 
California  in  this 
formerly  undis- 
puted field. 

Hi  s  t  o  r  i  c  ally 
Sicily  is  interest- 
ing. It  possesses 
many  ruins  of  an- 
cient Greek  and 
Roman  civilization, 
some  of  these  dat- 
ing back  to  about 
800  B.  C.  The  island  has  been  inhab- 
ited since  the  begin- 
ning of  h  i  s  t  o  r  I  cal 
tim<>  and  has  seen 
many  civilizations 
rise  and  crumble 

The  people  are 
quiet,  fairly  indus- 
trious and  peaceable. 
Thi'  principal  ambi- 
lion  of  each  and 
<".i'ry  one  seems  to 
\i:  ti)  save  enough 
iiiniiey  and  lie  lucky 
i  M.  iish  to  come  to 

<  ;.l.i)ornia  in  Kieily's 
next  annual  Immi- 
tCj:ation  <|U()ta. 

Mo.st  of  the  people 
are  tragically  poor; 
p.artfcularly  In  the 
larBO  cities.  The 
slums  of  New  York 
would  seem  like  Pa- 
radise, to  most  Sicili- 
ans. C  o  m  p  !i  r  e  d  to 
their  wages  of  10  to 
60  cents  (Amerkant 
per  day,  our  Atneii- 
can  wages  would  ap- 
pear princely  sala- 
ries. 

The  central  portion 
of  Ihe  island  is  very 
mountainous  and  is 
devoted  to  other  in- 
dustries than  lemon 
growing.  Citrus 
fruits  are  grown  In 
a  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  mountains 
a  n  d  t  h  e  sea,  the 
most  important  dls- 
Irk'ls  being  those  In 
the  \icinity  of  Mes- 
sina  at    tlie  eastern 

<  nil  of  the  island; 
.  '  ond  Palermo  at 
I  i  •  western  end ; 
:-  !■  a  c  u  8  e  on  the 
■  1'  II  t  h  ;  KatVelona, 
I  'l-veen  Messina  and 
:iim|  Palermo,  and  in 
1  .1  I  a  h  r  i  a  on  the 
mainland  of  Italy. 

In  iiddlllon  to  lem- 

s,  Sicily  exports  a  large  amount  of 
Jne,    sumach    for    tanning,  almonds, 
^et\cfi  root,  fish  and  silk.    She  is  also 
rcniendous  producer  of  children  and 
'  B  and  undoubtedly  could  do  a  thriv- 
oxjiort  business  in  both  I'ommodi- 

■EMON  CULTURE   IN  SICILY 

one  respect  the  history  of  lemon 
re  In  Sicily  resembles  that  of  grape 
Ing  in  Californi.i.  Crapes  once 
wiped  out  in  California  by  the 
loxera;  the  Sicilian  lemon  Industr.v 
destroyed  in  1862  by  guinmosls 
root  rot. 

rently  the  future  was  hopeless: 
was  noted  the  bitter  orange  re- 
these  diseases  and  steps  were 
to  grow  hitter  stock  from  seeds 
ud  the  .seedlings  to  the  marketable 
fruits. 

18,    the   bitter    orange    root  saved 
emon   industry,   as   the  American 
did   the   grape.     While  Profes.sor 
tano  (director  of  the  citrus  experi- 
station  at  Acireale  and  world  fa- 
sclentistt    believes    the    bitter  or- 
through  U<ng  propagation  perhaps, 
some  of  its  former  resistance, 
till-  sii"  I;  universall.v  used. 
Iiiii,^    lie  budded  at  a  much 
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greater  distance  from  the  ground  in 
ni'ist  cases  than  in  California.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  Bennett  of  Messin.i,  the  trees 
are  planted  from  IIV2  to  la  feet  apart 
on  terraces  and  at  16  to  20  feet  on  level 
ground.  At  maturity  the  liranches  of 
the  trees  meet  and  completely  cover 
the  ground,  a  condition  that  renders  fu- 
migation very  difficult  or  impossible. 
Consequently  insect  pests  are  not  as  ef- 
fectively controlled  as  in  California. 

Tlie_  amount  of  level  land  available  in 
the  citrus  area  is  very  limited  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  great  deal  of  "vertical" 
lemon  culture;  that  is,  terra<ing  and 
planting  of  steep  hillsides  near  the  sea. 
Often  the  terraces  extend  almost  to  the 
water's  edge — a  very  picturesque  sight 
indeed.  The  walls  of  the  embankments 
between  terraces  are  of  stone,  as  neatly 
and  strongly  built  as  the  wails  of  the 
peasant  houses.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  labor  must  have  been  expended  in  tlieir 
construction. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  is  most  thorough 


the  number  of  electric  motors  will  in- 
crease greatly  as  hydroelectric  projects 
now  under  way  or  contemplated  are 
(■(>m))leted.  Italy  is  rapidly  developing 
her  water  power  sile.s  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  building  of  large  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  mountains  also  is  need- 
ed and  will  probably  accompany  hydro- 
electric development. 

Irrigations  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  avail- 
able water  supply  and  other  factors — 
but  ordinarily  are  given  once  each  two 
to  four  weeks  during  the  summer.  In 
addition  to  irrigation,  heavy  soil  often 
requires  the  construction  of  drainage 
ditches  to  prevent  stagnation  of  water 
about  the  roots  oi'  the  trees  with  con- 
.sequent  danger  of  root  rot. 

According  to  one  authority  about  4200 
cubic  meters  of  water  is  required  per 
hectare  per  year.  (A  meter  is  about  3.2.5 
feet  and  a  hectare  is  about  2.5  acres  or 
10.000  square  meters.!  This  corresponds 
according   to   my   calculations   to  about 


and  usually  is  accomi)lished  by  a  husky 
Sicilian  with  a  "man-size"  hoe.  known  as 
a  "Zappa."  In  the  spring  the  .soil  is 
turned  over  to  a  depth  of  8  to  9  inches 
into  little  hillocks  and  left  exposed  to  the 
air  for  about  a  month.  It  is  then  worked 
again  and  a  shallow  circular  pit  is  made 
around  each  tree  for  the  Irrigation  water. 

These  biisin.'j  are  connected  by  small 
ditches  10  the  irrigation  ditch  or  flume — 
often  a  work  of  art.  made  of  stone  and 
concrete  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  ground  usually  is  cultivated  i)y  hoe 
after  each  cultivation.  By  irrigating 
trees  individually  water  is  saved — a  very 
important  object  in  Sicily, 

sornci;s  of  wateii  i 

Water  for  irrigation  is  stored  In  res- 
ervoirs  which  are  In  some  cases  filled 
from  mountain  streams  or  springs,  but 
more  often  from  a  well  b.v  means  of  a 
n\ulcpower  pump  of  primitive  design. 
The  pum|)  (or  "norla")  consists  of  an 
endless  chain  of  small  buckets  or  stone 
jugs  attached  to  a  large  wheel  operated 
by  a   sweep  and  muleiwrwer. 

Mr.  aiule  has  to  work  fairl.v  continu- 
ously between  Irrigations  in  order  to 
fill  the  re.servoir.  Some  of  the  larger 
orchards  possess  pumps  operated  by 
electric  or  distillate  motors;  undoubtedly 


17  acre  inches  of  water  per  year.  Rain- 
fall is  fairly  aliundant  during  the  winter 
months,  but  the  summers  are  very  hot 
and  dry. 

SICILIA.N-   PLANT  DISEASES 

Fertilizing  is  necessary,  sheep  manure 
and  barnyard  manure  being  the  most 
i-<.mmon  materials  u.sed.  These  arc  sup- 
idemented  by  the  addition  of  superphos- 
phate, ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of 
.soda  and  potash  salts.  These  are  added 
with  the  manure,  applied  to  the  trees 
individually.  A  typical  do.se  jier  tree  is 
175  pounds  of  manure  and  5  pounds  of 
superr)hosphate.  The  man\ire  is  ap|)lied 
once  each  three  years:  the  mineral  fer- 
tilizers more  frequently. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  two  most  im- 
portant plant  diseases  of  the  lemon  tree 
in  Sicily  may  be  of  interest.  Professor 
Fawcett  of  Riverside  has  studied  these 
dise.'ises  and  is  a  far  better  authority 
upon  them  than  the  writer.  I  do  not 
have  his  re|)ort  on  them  at  hand  and 
shall  therefore  give  the  informaticm  ob- 
tained from  .Mr.  Bennett,  a  well  known 
chemist  and  scientist  of  Messina,  and 
from  Professor  Savastano  of  Acireale. 

The  root  rot  (in  Italian  "marciume 
radi<-ale")  according  to  Bennett  is  the 
more    deadly   of   the   two.     The  exact 


cause  of  the  disease  is  not  definitely 
known;  the  general  belief  is  that  it  ia 
caused  by  poor  soil  aeration  and  soil 
drainage. 

It  usually  occurs  on  heavy,  poorly- 
drained  soils  and  usually  can  be  avoided 
or  cured — if  not  too  far  developed— by 
I)roperly  draining  the  soil  and  by  deep 
cultivation. 

It  is  believed  the  microorgani.sma 
found  in  the  decayed  roots  may  be  .sec- 
ondary in  nature  and  not  the  real  cau.sa 
of  the  di.-^ease.  The  affected  tree  with- 
ers and  dies  and  when  it  is  dug  up,  tho 
roots  give  forth  a  peculiarly  offensive 
odor.  Do  these  observations  check  with 
the   experience    of   California  growers'? 

Ouminosis  (in  Sicilian  dialect,  "la 
cagna")  attacks  the  bark  of  the  branches 
and  trunk  and  may  extend  to  the  roots. 
There  is  a  copious  exudation  of  gummy 
matter,  said  to  be  produced  by  a  spe- 
cific bacillus.  The  disease  is  carried  from 
tree  to  tree  and  from  one  part  of  the 
tree  to  another  by  water.  Any  condi- 
tion that  lowers  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
predisposes  it  to  infection.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  given  pear  blight.  Affect- 
ed portions  of  the  tree  are  cut  away  and 
the  wounds  cauterized  by  fire  or  treated 
with  a  lime  wash. 
Probably  more  acMve 
disinfectants  than 
lime  would  be  better. 
It  is  stated  if  the 
work  is  properly  and 
carefully  done,  and 
eternal  vigilance  ex- 
ercised, it  is  possible 
to  save  the  tree  iiro- 
vided  the  disease  h.'i.3 
not  progressed  too 
far. 

Insect  pests,  as 
would  ife  expected, 
are  numerous  a  n  cl 
active  B'ack  scale, 
cottonv  cushion  scale, 
red  scale  and  whit» 
scale  (known  locally 
as  "cocciniglia  ros=a*' 
and  "cocciniglia  hl- 
anca").  .-iccording  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  are  tho 
most  important  pests. 
The  black  scale  is  ac- 
companied by  SO' ty 
mold  fungus  that 
greatly  mars  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit 
and  impairs  the  qual- 
i  t  y  of  essential  o  i  I 
made  therefrom.  The 
cottony  cushion  scalo 
may  destroy  the  fruit 
in  severe  infesta- 
tions. 

Spraying  with  an 
emulsion  of  soap  and 
paraffin  oil  is  said  to 
control  the  cottony 
scale.  .\  g  a  i  n  s  t  1  he 
other  scales,  siirayinj; 
with  lime  sulfur 
solution  has  given 
excellent  results,  'ic- 
cording  to  Profes.'-ior 
Savastano.  The 
writer  saw  orchard.s 
spniyed  according  to 
Dr.  Savastano's  di- 
rections and  to  all 
appearances  the  trees 
and  the  fruit  were  free  of  scale.  There 
was  a  tremendous  difference  between 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees. 

The  spray  consists  of  five  parts  of 
concentrated  lime  sulfur  .solution  of  \.'2rt 
specific  gravity  to  95  p;irts  of  water. 
As  stated  elsewhere,  fumigation  is  not 
generally  practiced;  probably  because  o£ 
difficulty  of  covering  the  trees  witli  fu- 
migation tents  under  the  present  close 
system  of  planting. 

THE   A'ERDRLLI  LEMONS 

Sicilians  vociferously  contend  their 
citrus  fruits  are  free  from  fruit  fly  and 
the  I'nited  States  Federal  Quarantine 
against  their  fruit  is  a  most  serious  and 
sad  mistake — a  ruling,  according  to 
.them,  "made  at  the  request  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers,  who.se  only  ambi- 
tion is  to  deprive  the  poor  Sicilians  of 
their  legitimate  markets."  It  .seems  that 
"some  professor"  of  the  University  of 
California  is  "in  dutch,"  also,  with  the 
Sicilian  shii>pers  and  growers  for  aidim; 
and  abetting  our  quarantine  service  ia 
their   "nefarious"  embargo. 

This  professor  was  about  to  visit  the 
island   at   the   time   I   returned   to  the 
mainland.  I  ain  interested  to  know  what 
re<:epti<  n  he  was  given  on  his  visit. 
Alio*    me    (Continued   on   Page  10) 
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EMERGENCY  BRINGS 
CO-OPERATION 

Nothing  serves  to  brinfj 
us  tosether  in  a  common 
rau.so  so  much  as  a  great 
emtTfiCncy  like  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  ejii- 
deniic.  Personal  opinion  i.s 
forf-otten;  financial  sac- 
rifice endured  stoically; 
factional  differences 
buried.  Private  enterprise 
is  diverted  to  the  public 
cause;  all  organizations 
work  harmoniously  to- 
wards a  common  end. 
One  outstanding  example 
of  such  public  service  is 
the  action  of  a  great  milling  concern,  the  Si.'erry 
Fioui  Company,  in  voluntarily  withdrawing  from 
the  field  all  of  its  representatives  dealing  directly 
•With  the  farmers.  These  personal  service  men 
have  been  diverted  to  the  use  of  State  and  Federal 
authorities,  wherever  practicable,  to  assist  in 
etamping  out   the  contagion. 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  ALL  HELP 
Agricultural  organizations  of  all  kinds,  too, 
have  given  their  wholehenrted  support  to  over- 
worked State,  count.v  and  Federal  authorities.  Of- 
ficials of  the  California  Dairy  Council,  for  example, 
have  been  giving  practically  their  entire  time  to 
the  work.  Farm  bureaus  and  the  marketing  asso- 
ciations have  been  "on  the  job"  day  and  night. 
And  the  public  is  doing  its  part — enduring  incon- 
venience uncomplainingly. 

Some,  perhaps,  feel  the  action  of  the  authorities 
Is  too  drastic  in  many  instances.  They  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  destroying  an  entire  herd  of  ani- 
lii:ils  when  only  a  few  are  infected.  But  in  such 
an  emergency  we  can  only  accept  the  judgment  of 
scientists  who  have  dealt  with  the  disease  for  many 
years  and  who  know  of  its  ravages  in  Europe. 

CRITICIZES  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES 
"Of  all  the  tomfoolery  the  educators  are  put- 
ting over  on  us,  the  so-called  'home  economics 
courses'  are  the  woist.  "  is  the  surprising  outburst 
of  a  disgruntled  subscriber  whose  name  we  with- 
hold. Such  a  narrow,  short-sighted  attitude  is 
made  all  the  more  disconcerting  by  his  additional 
remarks:  "My  wife  and  her  mother  learned  to  sew 
and  cook  without  going  to  school  and  we've  al- 
■Ways  lived  pretty  well.  Why  should  I  pay  out 
hard-earned  dollars  to  send  my  daughter  to  college 
where  they  will  fill  her  head  with  a  lot  of  nonsense 
about  'calories'  and  'vitamines,'  which  won't  help 
her  .my  in  feeding  a  hungry  family?  Women  hate 
housework  anyway  and  going  to  school  only  makes 
them  hate  it  all  the  more." 


THE  FALLACY  OF  FALSE  LOGIC 
Ah.  my  friend,  there  we  put  our  finger  on 
the  weak  point  in  your  argument.    "Women  hate 
housework  anyway."  you  say.    But  do  ALL.  women 
or  only  those  with  whom  you  are  acquainted? 

W'c  know  women  who  make  an  art,  a  science,  of 
h<Mi«pwork.  and  many  of  them  are  college  women 
who  see  in  home-making  an  opportunity  to  apply 
biiiins  and  business  judgment;  to  express  their 
artistic  impulses. 

They  want  labor-saving  household  equipment,  to 
be  sure — not  because  they  are  la»y  but  for  the 
same  reas<m  you  demand  it  for  the  farm.  Such 
women  look  upon  dish  washing,  cleaning  and  the 
less  interesting  part  of  their  work  just  as  the 
farmer  looks  upon  his  chores  or  the  business  man 
his  d.'iily  routine— merely  as  the  means  to  an  end. 

To  your  wife,  perhaps,  home-making  stands  only 
for  that  which  Is  disagreeable.  To  the  woman  of 
larger  intere'-ts,  who  has  the  co-operation  of  her 
husband  in  lightening  her  duties,  it  represents  op- 
portunity  for  accomplishment. 

No,  your  daughter  will  not  be  a  less  successful 
mother  and  home-maker  by  reason  of  having  at- 
tended the  university. 


IMS  NEW? 


i  Agricultural  Progress 


Pullets  Cost  54  Cents  Each 

FINANCIAL  records  covering  116,000  chicks 
raised  on  5)  California  farms  during  the  past 
year  indicate  an  average  net  cost  per  three- 
months-old  pullets  of  54  cents,  according  to  R.  B. 
Easson.  Extension  Service  poultry  specialist.  The 
d,ifferent  cost  items  were  as  follows: 

One  thousand  baby  chicks,  $119;  feed,  J122;  la- 
bor, $65;  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment, $'J7;  fuel,  $16:  litter,  $3;  total,  $352. 
Receipts  from  sale  of  cockerels,  $108;  net  cost  of 
448  pullets,  $244,  or  54  cents  each. 

Guilford  in  Big  Deal 

WHAT  will  be  the  world's  largest  prune  orchard 
is  being  developed  by  W.  S.  Guilford,  associate 
editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  on  the  Butte  City 
Ranch.  Glen  County.  Recently  this  property  has 
been  enlarged  by  adding  the  Parker  Bend  Farms, 
A.  M.  Mull  and  Peterson  Island  Orchards,  and  a 
company   formed   for   intensive  development. 

The  consolidated  property  is  valued  at  $2,000,000 
and  contains  four  square  miles  of  fertile  bottom 
land.  A  large  acreage  already  is  planted  to  prunes, 
which  are  to.  be  the  main  crop. 

Hodgson  in  New  Position 

AI'TKR  six  and  one-half  years  of  successful 
service  as  farm  adviser  of  Los  Angeles  Cognty. 
Robert  W.  Hodgson,  a  regular  contributor  to 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  division  of  sub-tropical  horticulture.  Califor- 
nia College  of  Agriculture.  He  will  begin  his  new 
work  July  1,  in  connection  with  the  summer  course 
in  sub-tropical  horticulture  to  be  given  at  the  Riv- 
erside Citrus  Kxperiment  Station,  June  28  to  August 
9.  Previous  to  his  farm  advise»  work.  Hodgson 
was  assistant  professor  of  citriculture.  University 
of  California,  which  has  issued  bulletins  on  this 
subject,  written  by  Hodgson. 

Save  Grain  Weighing  Charges 

CALIFORNIA  grain  growers  are  charged  $10  to 
$12  for  weighing  a  carload  of  grain  at  most 
terminal  markets,  a  price  which  the  State  Depart - 
rr>ent  of  Agriculture  asserts  is  exorbitant  and  much 
higher  ihan  Oregon  and  Washington  weighing  fee.s. 

"A  State  weighing  system  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  terminal  miirkets  could  be  established  by 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  California  farmers," 
Director  Hecke  points  out.  "If  this  were  done  it 
would  result  in  an  annual  saving  of  $15,000^  to 
$20,000  to  the  grain  growers  of  Sacramento,  Sut- 
ter, Yuba  and  Yolo  counties  alone." 

Fix  Standard  Grape  Grades 

STANDARD  grades  for  both  juice  and  table  grapes 
have  been  fixed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  grades  were  recommended  by 
H.  W.  Samson,  F>-deral  fruit  specialist,  and  W.  F. 
Allewelt  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Standardization. 

The  acceptance  of  these  grades — a  description  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Di^partment  at 
Sacramento — is  optional  with  growers  and  deal- 
ers, but  it  is  believed  that  a  large  share  of  this 
year's  crop  will  be  graded  according  to  the  speci- 
fications named. 

Prune  Men  Want  Changes 

THE  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  considering  the  subdivision  of  its 
larger  voting  districts  and  the  election  of  one- 
third  of  the  voting  board  annually,  instead  of  once 
in  seven  years.  A  committee,  of  which  J.  R.  Welch 
of  San  Jose  is  chairman,  is  engaged  in  puttitig 
through  these  improvements,  which  at  last  report 
had  received  the  endorsement  of  4100  members  .-ind 
the  disapproval  of  only  111. 

The  proposed  changes  are  in  line  with  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  making  the  prune  growers  more  truly 
representative  of  the  rank  and  file  of  its  member- 
ship and  for  this  reason  friends  of  true  co-opera- 
tion hope  the  changes  will  be  adopted. 

Grain  Growers  Save  $80,000 

CALIFORNIA  grain  growers  last  year  were  saved 
$80,000  in  insurance  charges  by  using  the  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange,  according  to  Secretary  AJex 
Johnson.  Eight  hundred  fifty  farmers  sold  through 
the  exchange  130,000  tons  of  grain.  whi(  h  was  15 
per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  produced  in  the  State. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  was  paid  on  de- 
livery. 24  per  cent  the  first  of  the  year  and  the 
remainder  a  few   months  later. 

"If  50  per  cent  of  the  1924  grain  acreage  is  signed 
up  with  the  exchange  and  80  per  cent  of  the  crop 
grown  on  the  rest  of  the  land  sold  within  three 
months  after  harvest.  We  can  dominate  the  mar- 
ket the  rest  of  the  year,"  claims  T.  E.  Morgan, 
manager. 

Put  Fewer  Eggs  in  Storage 

CONSERVATISM  should  govern  the  placing  of 
eggs  in  storage  this  season,  in  the  opinion  of 
Cornele  G.  Ross,  president  of  the  Poultry  Producer.s 
of  Southern  California,  who  states  that  dealers  lost 
$15,000,000  on  last  season's  pack.  This  is  attributed 
to  two  causes: 

Government  under-estimating  of  the  egg  crop 
and  unusu.'iHy  heavy  consumption  in  March,  The 
latter  led  dealers  to  overestimate  the  demand  for 
eggs  later  in  the  season,  resulting  in  too  many  be- 
ing placed  in  storage.  Another  catise  of  storage 
losses  was  largely  increased  production  without  a 
corresponding    increase    in  consumption. 

The  New  York  Produce  News  estimates  that 
the  1924  egg  crop  will  be  20  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year's. 


Dairymen  Buy  Co-operatively 

HALF  the  feed  used  in  the  Tillamook  (Oregon) 
dairy  district  is  bought  co-operatively  by  the 
same  association  that  makes  and  markets  thi 
mous  Tillamook  cheese.    Last  year  this  organ 
tion  paid  out  $80,000  for  hay  and  $175,000  for 
feed.    The  feed  business  is  handled  in  a  big  w 

house,    where   much    of   the    material    is    gn  ' 

chopped  and  otherwise  processed. 

Carl  Haberlach,  the  enterprising  manager  of 
association,  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  frt  ' 
rate  on  feed  shipped  from  points  west  of  the  f' 
sissippi  to  Tillamook  of  only  $1  more  than  the  r 
minal  rate  to   Portland.     With  the  assistant 
the  business  men  of  Tillamook  and  the  Colur 
Basin  Hay  Growers,  the  rate  Astoria  enjoys  . 
been   secured.     The  new   tariff,  which   went  into 
effect  April   1,  lowers  the  Tillamook  rate  on  h»f 
$'J.80  a  ton;   corn.  $3;   oats  and  barley,  $3.30 

Texas  Grows  Magnolias 

THE    Magnolia    fig    is    proving    a    great  money 
maker  in  Galveston  County,  Texas.     A  v 
orchard  contains  1000  acres  and  the  harvest  t.- 
liists   from    the   middle   of  July   until   frost— lour 
months. 

H;irvey  C.  Stiles,  consulting  State  horticulturitit, 
says  the  astonishing  stories  of  profits  made  in 
growing  this  crop  are  true  and  with  the  iinprovpti 
methods  which  are  constantly  being  inst  it  ui '-l . 
even  larger  profits  are  possible.  The  gross  in. 
from  an  orchard  three  to  five  years  old  is  s.i 
average  $350  per  acre;  older  groves,  $500  to 

The  Magnolia  is  a  white  fig  which,  when 
to  the  ground  by  freezing,  will  throw  up  shooi 
bear  a  pi  of iUible  crop  the  same  year,  accordu 
■The  Earth."  Although  a  few  figs  are  sold  ^ 
most  of  the  crop  is  canned.  Growers  have  f^ 
a   co-operative  marketing  organization. 

Trying  New  Egg  Sales  Plan 

THE  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Califo 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  middleman  expeir 
preparing  to  transport  eggs  directly  from  pro 
to  consumer.  Five  Ford  trucks  are  being  rei 
eled  and  painted  appropriately  to  take  care  of 
new  department. 

Only  first-grade  eggs  in  cartons  at  first  wi 
handled,  but  other  kinds  may  be  added,  if  tli' 
sufficient  demand.  Each  truck  will  »over  a  si 
fied  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  will  CJill  on 
tomers  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the  fall 
sealed  eggs  are  to  be  sold,  preceded  by  an  adve 
ing  campaign. 

"We  believe  a  deliverj-  of  our  dependable 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer  will  result 
growing  demand  for  our  goods  and  thus  hell 
trade  with  retail  dealers,  especially  in  the  fall, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  paik  of 
from  present  sources  of  supply,"  states  Corn' 
Ross,  president  of  the  producers,  in  explaining; 
the  new  move  is  being  made. 
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.  r  Old  Ben:    His  only  virtue  is  Ihe 
le,«.8iin   he  teaches   b.v   his  bad  example'. 
l'n»loubtedly   rno.'^l   of  our   readers  kn  t^v 
Ben  or  one  of  his  worthless  kin.     'I  ' 
ne\er  la«t   lonK  In  th«  country,  bui 
cities  are  full  of  them  I 

WELL,  I  didn't  make  no  money  last  year 
and  couldn't  borry  any  more  f  put  In 
field  crops  this  year,  so  I  bin  workin'  out  as 
a  farm  hand  th'  past  two  months.  It  sure  has 
been  a  tough  experience.  I  must'a  lost  all 
four  or  five  pounds! 

The   first   place  I   worked   was  at  Old 
Brown's   ranch.   But   I   only   stuck   three  " 
because  th'  grub  wasn't  no  better  than  1 
accustomed  to  at  home.     I  certainly  expected 
Brown  t"  set  a  better  table! 


It  tuk  me  about  a  week  f  get  over  th'  efi'  ' 
o'  that  job.  Then  I  hired  out  with  my  te.n 
do  some  haulin'  fer  Henry  Walker.  But  my  h.. 
was  so  run  down,  they  couldn't  stand  th'  h< 
feedin'  o'  grain  they  got  at  his  place,  an'  i 
both  give  out  th'  second  day.  He  said  I 
go  on  an'  work  by  myself,  diggin'  a  ditch. 
I  wa.sn't  in  trainin'  fer  sech  back-breaklii 
bor,  so  I  had  no  choice  but  t  <)uit! 

Th'  next  thine  I  undertuk  was  t'  saw  some 
wood  fer  my   neighbor.  Amos  Jensen.     It  'n'' 
-me  two  days  t'  get  niy  old  saw  rig  in  rui 
order  an'  he  wouldn't  pay  me  fer  that  ■ 
This  made  me  pretty  sore,  but  I  started  n 
th'  woodpile  anywav.     Th'  first  aflexnoon 
engine  balked  an'  while  I  was  tryln'  f  . 
it.  I  sprained  my  wrist.    What  with  buyin 

pairs  fer  th'  saw  an'  th'  doctor  bill  fer 
wrist,   this   job  actu'Iy  cost   me  $12.98 — ii' 

mention  th'  time  I  lost. 


So  it   has  be'n  with   everything  I've  «i' 
tuk!    Th'  longest  any  job  lasted  was  ten  i 
I  alius  thought  th'  feller  who  worked  fer  \< 
was  better  offn  th'  man  that  tried  I 
his  own  hook     But  after  seein'  fer  i 
caliber  of  th'  men  th.it's  hirin'  h.  1|. 
eluded  all  they  are  Interested  In 
much  work  they  kin  get  fer  u 
pay  out.     1  ■■■Mt    no  symi 

of    em!— Bi:^  \DOOIT. 
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ow  the  Suburban  Farm  Era — New  Possibilities  and  Problems 


V  .MA,  the  signs  ot  the  tipies, 
ilifornia   is  just  entering  a 
inrind    of  extensive  rievelop- 
inent    of   suburban  ranches. 

There  IS  an  increasing  de- 
man<l  for  five  to  twenty-acre 
I>laces.  twenty  to  forty  miles 
(PUt   from   the  cities. 

This     movement     is  being 
luintcneci   liy    extension    of   good  roads 
and  the  automobile. 
It   is  being  partici- 
pated in  chiefly  by 
city   people  who 
wish  to  retain  some 
business  connection 
in  the  city  and  at 
the  same  time  pro 
vide  their  families, 
and    especially  "-I>.c 
-^^^        children,    with  the 
'"'^^B^^    advantages  of  coun- 

■       J^H      It  is  the- duty  of 

ii  ifk.  'J^^^m  ^^'Si'y  citizen  to  en- 
i*iK^H^H  courage  this  move- 
rtA^H^H  ment  because 

'^^^^^^^  cannot    fail    to  be 
OH.  J.  ELIOT  COIT      highly  beneficial  to 
soc-iety.     which  is 
f.'ist  running  to  seed  under  strictly  ur- 
l  i.      <  cinditions. 

I  every  city  man.  however,  is 
qn.  iitied  to  make  a  success  in  agricul- 
lur<-,  ;is  many  have  developed  a  wrong 
Viewpoint,  Agriculture  is  not  a  preda- 
tory, profit-taking  enterprise  and  must 
tx"  :ii)proached  in  an  entirely  different 
Hpint.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  i 
ti-n  ;icre  home  ranch  may  be  "sponged 
oil     .and  still  show  a  profit. 

I  "r  example,  Mr.  A  buys  a  10-acre 
.  r  i  ire  grove  in  the  suburbs,  where 
1..  i  and  other  expenses  are  high.  He 
.11  !  iiys  a  man  to  do  all  the  work,  in- 
.  1  '  riK  the  care  of  lawn,  garden  and 
111.  IS.  He  spends  part  of  each  siim- 
■  with  his  family  in  the  home.  They 
lime  a  lot  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
I  1  I's  giving  away  a  quantity  to  visit- 
iri!  friends  from  the  city.  The  lolpl 
expenses  for  a  year  run  high  and  when 
the  check  for  oranges  comes  from  the 
association  and  does  not  exceed  the  ex- 
peris-i\  Mr.  A  is  quick  to  conclude  the 
mneli  is  not  profitable. 

It  might  be  profitable  if  it  were  cred- 
ited with  everything  that  was  taken 
from  it,  and  a  fair  division  made  of 
the  expen.ses.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
^the  orange  trees  that  the  house  wiis 
oeeiipied  only  three  months.  The  ranch 
should  be  credited  with  twelve  months' 
rent,  anyway.  It  costs  money  and  is 
worth  it  to  be  a  "(Jentleman  Ka-rmer." 

Hut  there  are  two  classes  of  f;irmer: 
peiitlemen  farmers  and  "dirt  farmer."?." 
Wr.  H  moves  out  from  the  city  and  de- 
-  c'iiles  to  lie  a  real  dirt  farmer.  He 
biiy  i  a  40-acre  grove  which  is  a  better 
eifiiiomir  unit.  He  does  some  of  the 
■WMtk  himself  and  takes  a  great  inter- 
evi  Me  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
iiiilliing  but  the  best  will  do.  He  buys 
"flu  most  expensive  tractor  and  tillage 
it"  1-^      He  is  waited   oi)On   by  vario".; 

Ml  sundry  agents  and  loads  up  with 
Till  commcMllties  and  devices  calcu- 
;  111!  'o  appe.'il  to  his  type. 

■    builds  an  ornamental  stone  wall. 


Movement  Towards  Intensive  Develo pjiient  Should  Be 
Encouraged — Common  Mistakes  and  Pitfalls 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Contributing  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


plants  rose  hedges,  constructs  an  elab- 
orate entrance,  and  has  everything  done 
to  the  trees  which  interested  persons 
suggest  may  be  of  benefit.  He  drives 
hard  bargains  for  everything  with  the 
thought  of  being  economical  and  mak- 
ing money. 

His  treSs  improve  In  yield  but  stag- 
ger under  an  expen.se  bill  which  simply 
cannot  be  met  by  the  returns.  Mr.  B 
is  not  in  the  orange  business  as  much 
as  he  is  in  the  real  estate  bu.sine.ss. 
He  can't  make  money  growing  oranges 
but  he  can  perhaps  "get  by"  if  his  lo- 
.  catjon  is  right,  by  selling  out  to  some 
wealthy  Easterner  who  may  take  a 
fan<'y  to  his  place. 

A  third  type  tcK>  often  met  is  Mr.  C. 
who  tired  of  running  a  restaurant  in 
the  city.  He  longed  to  get  back  to 
nature  and  dig  in  the  soil.  Knowing 
what  he  paid  for  produce  in  the  city 
he  thought  there  must  be  a  profit  in 
production.  He  bought  a  five-acre 
place,  built  a  garage,  moved-  his  family 
into  it  and  undertook,  with  the  help  of 
the  boys,  to  do  all  the  work.  He  plant- 
ed some  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
berry  in  the  nur.sery  catalog.  "Don't 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  was 
his  motto. 

He  did  not  realize  that  the  produc- 
tion of  each  kind  of  fruit  is  a  specialty 
and  requires  a  different  schedule  of 
spraying,  dusting  and  fumigating  to 
control  the  pests.  He  needed  informa- 
tion and  experience  along  a  hundred 
lines  at  once  and  even  with  repealed 
visits  of  the  farm  adviser  .soon  was 
lost  in  a  maze  of  horticultural  tech- 
nique. 

Most  of  his  product  was  second  grade 
and  difficult  to  .sell  in  small  quantities. 
He  might  have  named  his  place  the 
"Rancho  Succotash"!  The  situation 
was  critical  until  the  wife's  poultry  op 
erations  were  enlarged  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  whole  family. 

But  I  know  a  type  represented  by 
Mr.  D,  who  after  a  life  in  an  Eastern 
department  store  came  to  California 
with  his  family.  He  bought  a  resi- 
dence in  a  small  town  in  the  orange 
district.  He  did  not  know  an.vthiiisr 
about  the  orange  business,  but  he  had 
common  sense  and  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad  ad- 
vice. After  watching  his  chances  for 
six  months  he  bought  three  groves, 
totaling  about  .'50  acres,  all  within  five 
miles  of  his  home.  He  did  not  pay  all 
cnn\\,  but  reservt^d  part  of  his  money  to 
tide  him  over  a  hard  year. 

He  contracted  with  caretakers  in  tne 
neighborhood  to  do  the  plowing  .and 
cultivating  and  sees  to  it  that  the  work 
is  done  right.  He  does  the  irrigating 
himself.  He  uses  essential  fertilizers 
generally.  He  spends  money  freel.v, 
but  every  expenditure  is  calculated  to 
Increase    the    production  of  the  trees. 


Are  Average  Farmers  Really  Efficient? 


ARE  farmers  themselves  largely  to 
blame,  in  most  cases,  for  not 
making  their  work  profitable'? 
I  Merrill  of  the  Extension  Service 
•8  so  find  can  give  some  convincing 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  He  is 
helping  Kings  County  ranchers 
e  their  poultry  iind  fruit  problems, 
helped  organize  cow  testing  work 
Ventura  County  and  has  assisted  in 
cnolnating  the  gospel  of  good  farm- 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  Stale, 
is  a  common  experience."  relates 
II,  "for  Extension  Service  work- 
be  met  with  this  objection:  'Why 
we  learn  how  to  produce  more 
roducts  when  we  can't  sell  what 
raise  at  profitable  prices?" 
farmer  who  talks  that  way  for- 
ihat  Extension  workers  are  not 
to  increa.se  the  total  produc- 
farm  crops  and  animals,  but  to 
the  yield  per  unit,  improve  qual- 
-- output  and  lower  operating  costs, 
er  words,  we  are  working  for 
efficiency  in  farming,  which  is 
ry  to  Increase  profits. 
]8  easy  to  say  that  'farming  does 
and  that  Is  true  of  man.v  agri- 
mi  operation."?  today.  The  main 
Jr'i\ible,  however,  is  not  with  prices  and 
til  her  factors  largely  beyond  the  farm- 
t;r'y.  control.  Imt  with  the  low  average 
of  farm  efficiency.  It  is  possible  even 
Willi  r.r»-;ent  low  prices  to  make  money 
fiuii.  1  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
Uuil  tins  is  being  done,  in  many  in- 
nce«.  Of  course  the  percentage  or 
ful  farmers  at  present  is  not 
but  what  they  are  doing  demen- 
that  profitable  fanning  is  prac- 
nd  possible. 

generally   known.  Extension 
lay    no    claim    to  superior 
dge   of   farming,    but   serve  as 
to   .Hnsemlnate   information  re- 
ihhIs     used    by  successful 
it  is  surprising  how  diffi- 
.  I  ..1  sii.ide  the  average  f.arm- 
M^i    i!  this  information  and 
pr.u  1  1  "s  recnmmpiiiled. 

  \U.'V>'<     tll.li      11      I-  nut 


enough  to  tell  farmers  which  methods 
have  been  found  most  successful  and 
give  sufficient  facts  and  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  statements  made.  About  th" 
only  practical  way  of  introducing  im- 
proved methods  is  to  convince  one 
farmer  in  each  community.  Seeing  the 
success  which  results  from  following 
the  method  advised,  neighbors  will  fol- 
low suit  and  thus  the  practice  becomes 
general. 

"Koi-merly  road.side  signs  were  u.sed 
to  designate  farms  where  improved 
practices  were  being  followed,  such  as. 
'This  orchard  pruned  according  to 
method  recommended  by  the  Extension 
Service.'  This  practice  had  to  be  dis- 
continued because  farmers  failed  to 
eonlinue  following  the  method  advisrd, 
brins;ing  the   latter   into  disrepute. 

■When  a  farmer,  for  example,  agreed 
to  build  .1  poultry  house  acocrding  to 
plans  furnished  and  was  given  a  sign 
stating  the  structure  had  been  erected 
in  this  manner,  in  most  ca.ses  numerous 
changes  in  the  specifications  were 
made,  to  suit  some  whim  or  fancy  of 
the  builder.  These  alterations  made 
the  difference  Ijetween  a  good  and  bad 
poultry  hou.se  and  caused  the  owner 
and  his  neighbors  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  Extension  Service,  although  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  farmer  failing  to  fol- 
low the  plans  furnished. 

"Such  experiences  help  explain  why 
the  average  farmer  is  inefficient  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  improved 
methods." 


NO  ABSENTEE  LANDLORD 
PROBLEM 

Absentee  landlordism  is  not  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  estimates  that 
in  1920  not  more,  than  10  per  cent  of 
rented  farms  were  owned  by  absentee 
landlords.  There  had  '  been  little 
1  hange  in  this  reswrd  in  the  preced- 
ing 20  years. 


His  motto  is,  "The  more  I  spend  the 
better,  when  every  dollar  comes  'oac'c 
with  increase." 

He  runs  his  orange  grove  as  he  did 
his  store  and  does  not  mix  it  up  with 
family  affairs  or  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. His  groves  have  responded  woi.- 
derfuUy  to  good  care  and  close  atten 
Xvm.  Production  is  increased.  After 
three  years  the  groves  show  a  very 
satisfactory  profit  on  the  total  money 
invested  and  their  resale  value  has  in- 
crea.sed  one-half.     He  is  a  success. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  the 


citrus  business  .as  it  is  run  today  i."» 
lack  of  reserve  capital  lo  tide  over  a 
hard  year.  One  grower  said  to  me  th.it 
he  did  not  intend  to  buy  any  manure 
or  fumigate  this  year  because  the  re- 
turns from -.the  fruit  did  not  permit  of 
such  expense.  He  might  as  well  put 
up  a  sign  in  his  hen  house  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  would  be  no  more  tonA 
furnished  the  hens  until  they  had  laid 
enough  eggs  to  buy  another  sack  'jf 
feed. 

Kruit  growing  is  not  an  annual  turn- 
over like  potato  growing.  Books  must 
be  kept  for  at  least  five-year  periods 
and  reserves  built  up  accordingly. 
Trees  will  not  thrive  on  the  "streak  ot 
fat,  streak  of  lean"  polic.v,  but  need 
good  feeding,  care  and  attention  every 
year  regardless  of  frosts,  markets  and 
other  variable  factors. 


Riverside 

,?g^^D^"Tires' 


10,eoo  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  aerv/ce  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roada 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
qualitj'.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular- 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 
30  X  3'^ 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 
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SIZE 
32x4'/i 
34x4'/j 
33  X  5 
35x5  • 


PRICE 
$20.95 
21.95 
28.75 
29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 
48  c 
58g 
61c 


Send  for 
your  copy 

of  this 
catalogue 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  fov 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  oe-T 


Auto  Supply 
Book 
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Montgomery  Ward  ^  Gt 

Oicafa     Kanits  City     SL  Ptal     PartluJ,  Ore.      Oaklua.  Cat.     Ft,  Worth     New  York    AtluU,  Gk 


Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


;!  5717 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Fresno 


Taft 


Bakersf  ield 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 


It  only 
takes  a  little 
seed  and  you 
want  that  little  good  I 

Send  for  FREE  catalog 
C  C  Morse  CBl  Co,  Seed  Growers  ■  539  Market  St  -  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


APRIL  27,  1< 


Thousands  of 
Reasons  here  for 

BAG  BALM 


/TMIE  structure  of  a  cow's  udder  and 
JL  teats  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
tiny  cells  and  ducts.  Each  cell  bas  its 
part  to  perform  in  contributing  to  a 
healthy,  full  milk-fiow. 

Any  injury  not  quickly  and  proptrly 
bealed  interferes  with  the  "letting 
down"  of  the  milk  and  may  result  in 
permanently  congested  tissues. 

The  use  of  Bag  Balm  for  injuries  to 
odder  or  teats  is  a  guarantee  of  quick 
and  proper  healing.  It  penetrates  deep- 
ly, stimulates  circulation,  cleanses  and 
protects  the  wound.  Fine  for  cuts, 
chaps,  bruises,  scratches,  inflamma- 
tion. A  sure  relief  for  C^^Ued  Bag  and 
and  valuable  aid  in  treating  Bunches 
and  Cow  Pox. 

Lurge  10-ounce  package  60c.  at  feed  deal- 
<er8,  tiencral  stores  and  druec'&ts.    Scod  for* 
free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 
Dairy  AHOciatiea  C*.,  be,  L;odoB*ill*,  Vt. 


Wholesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kare 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


^g^QO  Farm  With 


Your  Ford 


The  Ford- A -Tractor  makes 
youT  Ford  car  or  any  old  Ford 
chnsiis  into  a  powerful  rractor. 
Plows  discs,  harrows  and  all 
tractor  jobs.  Dependable  and 
ftuarantecd.  More  powerful 
tK:in  three  horses.  Write loday. 

G.  I..  WIT.LITS 

JS^l  lUiiv.rsity  Avsn.i.-  S  K. 
MINNKAHULIS,  MINNESOTA 


Reclaim  Alkali  Soil! 

^triiuhurai  C-fisum  to  pet  rid  of  black 
i  l anci  make  the  land  productive.  Write 
ityiay  for  free  booldct,  "How  and  Why  of 
Agricultural  Gypsum." 

THE  GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 

DEPT  109     844  Rush  St.      Chicago.  III. 


Frost  as  a  Guide  to  Planting 


[Bdttor'.s  Notn — We 
liave  just  pafiscl 
1  h  r  o  u  K  h  the  usuf*I 
ha  ^'irdous  period  «f 
spririB  fronts.  I'rofe:*- 
8or  WeMon's  oVtRervatlotiR, 
t  imely  interest  and  shnul 
uable  to  those 
largrer  plantings 


By  GEO.  P.  WELDON 

Contrihuling  Editor 


therefore,   are  nt 
be  esl-iet'iKlIy  val- 
whn    fOKteinpIatt-    new  i>v 
of   dectduuus  fruUs.J 

FItOST    in    the   spring   at  bloonriing 
time  is  one  of  the  prinoipal  limit- 
ing; factors  in   the  production  of 
deciduous    fruits.      Were    it  not 
for  the  fact  th:it  the  hlossoms  or  young 
fruits   of    our   decidtioiis   varieties  are 
drunaged  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  and    in  every 
State  of  the  Union 
eajh    spring,  fruli 
growing    would  tx 
so     easily  jiccom 
plished    that  ovei 
production  .ind 
poor    prices  would 
be  the  result. 

Since   even    in  .i 
suite  with  a  semi 
trojiical  climate 
like  California  there 
are  areas  that  are 
subject     to  killing 
frosts  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  pro- 
duction  Msually    is  ......  „„„ 

kept     at     a     place    """"SSOB  weldon 
which  will  i)ermit  of  the  disposition  of 
the  crop    at    a     fair    advantage.  In 
Ihi.s  respect,  frost  may  be  regarded  a.s 
a  blessing  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  temperature  which  will  re.sult  in 
the  loss  of  a  crop  of  deciduous  fruit 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
being  grown,  the  stage  of  development 
at  the  time  of  freezing,  and  possibly  to 
a  .slight  extent  upon  the  variety  and 
condition  of  the  trees.  Strong  buds  on 
well-ripened  wood  are  always  h.'irdi<r 
.md   consequently   more  frost  resistant 


tr;  cs.  whil^  apples 
and  pears  will  not 
le  damaged  In  the 
least.  The  eai  llest 
blooming  fruit  that  is  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, among  the  deciduous  group,  la 
the  almond.  Often  during  the  month 
of  January,  blossoms  will  be  open  dur- 
ing ;i  period  o£  a  few  warm  days,  and 
as  a  consequence  this  fruit  can  be 
grown  only  in  localities  that  are  par- 
ti<ularly  free  from   late  spring  frosts. 

Some  varieties  of  the  peach  also 
blossom  very  early,  the  saucer  variety 
even  prece<lmg  the  almond.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  ,saucer 
peaches  bkioming  early  in  .lanuary  in 
Southern  California,  at  a  time  when 
the  previous  season's  leaves  have  not 
all  dropped.  Thus  there  may  be^  .seen 
trees  of  this  variety  with  the  foliage  of 
the  p;ist  sea.son.  now  foliage  and  blos- 
soms all  at  the  same  time. 

The  period  of  gre;itest  danger  from 
frosts  with  our  deciduous  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  from  the  time  that  they  are 
out  in  full  bloom  until  It  becomes  too 
late  for  frosts  to  occur.  In  other  words, 
maximum  damage  will  occur  when 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  or  after  the 
young  fruit  has  set.  If  anything,  theri; 
is  more  danger  to  young  fruit  than  to 
blossoms,  but  unopened  buds  are  so 
well  iirotecled  that  they  will  stiind 
quite   low  temperatures. 

WHAT  IS  dan(;kr  point? 

The  degree  of  cold  that  will  result 
in  the  destruction  of  lilossoms  varies 
somewhat,  but  in  general  3U  degrees 
above  zero  V.,  or  lower,  is  apt  to  do 
some  damage.  The  duration  of  the 
freeze  is,  of  cour.se,  .something  that  in- 
fluences the  damage.  Thirty  degree."? 
for  an  hour  or  two  might  not  do  any 
damage;  even     two    or     three  degrees 


Shrinkage  of  seed  of  apricot,  ahoivivg  .separation  from 
flesh  as  a  result  of  freezing  after  frvit  iras  set. 


than    buds   on    succulent  growth. 

This  point  l)iin<;s  up  the  infiiirncr  of 
pruniiit)  upon  frost  resistance.  Ohsrr- 
rntiotis  have  hfcn  made  which  point 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that  trees  short 
pruned,  irilh  the  rciultant  development 
of  soft,  succulent  sprouts,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  frost  damage  than  those  which 
have  been  long  pruned  and  which  as  a 
result  have  liorder.  better  matured 
woods,  with  stronger  buds. 

UIOGREE  OI--  RKSlSTA.NCf; 

Pome  fruits,  as  the  apple  and  pear, 
will  stand  slightly  more  frost  than 
stone  fruits,  as  evidenced  l)y  the  fact 
that  the  former  fruits  can  be  grown  in 
many  places  where  the  latter  cannot. 
becau.se  of  killing  spring  frosts.  This 
may  not  be  due  entirely  to  resistance, 
but  in  some  cases  to  the  earlier  bloom- 
ing of  the  stone  fruits.  Also,  severe 
cold  weather  in  the  winter,  when  the 
thermometer  registers  20  degrees  below 
zero  or  more,  will  destroy  most  of  the 
stone  fruit  buds  and  a  crop  of  peaches 
or  apricots,  after  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  this,  is  not  likely  to  set  on  the 


I 


Save  Va  on  Standard  Hives 


V/ard's  are  standard  hives,  made  of  clear  west- 
ern pine,  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  no  knots.  Made 
especially  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  in  the  country.  j^U  parts 
accurately  machined  and  close-fitting.  Why  pay 
more?  Order  your  new  hives  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Catalogue  number  187M5681  — 
eight  frame  hives — price  five  for  $10.95.  Shipping 
weight  1.30  pounds. 

We  can  start  you  in  Bee-keeping 

These  hives  are  typica  1  of  Ward's  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 
—low-priced  but  standard,  serviceable  supplies  of  every 
kind.  We  sell  pure  bred  Itali."n  B-jcs  and  Queens.  Send 
for  our  General  Catalogue  No.  100  which  shows  our  com- 
plete line  of  hives,  sections,  foundation,  smokers,  honey 
extractors,  feeders  — in  fact,  everythine  *'0r  air.ateur  or 
professional  bee  keepers.  Write  to  Dep\  B-2* 

Ward's  is  headquarters  for  bee  keepers  supplies. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  (S,  CO. 

Chicago        Kansas  City        St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.       Ft.  Worth       Oakland,  Cal, 


IlIVES 

one  stoi't) 


FREE 

Write  for  General  Catalosue 
showing  all  standard  Sup. 
plies  foi  Bee  Keepers  at  low- 
est prices. 


liiwer  might  do  little  in.iur.\  if  for  only 
a  .short  time,  but  if  fur  hours,  serious 
damage  would  result.  Ordinarily  we 
do  not  expect  great  damage  to  otir 
deciduous  fruits  unless  the  tenipeia- 
ture  drops  to  ;ib"Ut  2fl  degrees  K. 

The  detection  of  hijury  after  a  si)ritig 
freeze  is  simple.  The  central  iiortion 
of  the  blossom  of  the  stone  fruits  or  the 
pistil,  which  at  its  base  constitutes  the 
young  fruit,  always  shows  injury  first. 
If  it  shows  a  brown  discoloration  when 
cut  into  there  has  been  damage.  If 
fruit  has  set  before  the  freeze,  a  cross- 
seotinn  will  .show  brown  discoloration  in 
and  surrounding  the  seeds. 

Fiiiits  have  been  known  to  set  after 
frost  injury  so  severe  that  the  ovules 
were  destroyed,  and  in  such  c.ises  the 
mature  fruit  has  been  without  .seeds. 
This  condition  has  often  been  noted 
in  the  cases  of  apples  and  pears. 
Peaches  sometimes  will  develop  after 
freezing,  but  the  kernel  of  the  .seed  will 
he  a  syrupy  mass  instead  of  a  soliil  ob- 
ject, and  the  gum  from  the  seed  ma.v 
ooze  through  the  flesh  and  skin  of  the 
I>e:ich. 

The  apricot  apparently  never  sets 
fruit  when  any  dis<-oloration  occurs 
about  the  pit  after  freezing.  Detection 
of  injury  to  the  >oung  fruits  of  the  apri- 
cot is  simple.  a.s  there  is  alwnys 
shrinkage  of  the  seed  from  the  flesh, 
even  though  no  di.scoloration  is  evident, 
and  such  fruits  always  drop  in  a  few 
<lays  after  the  freeze. 

There  are  many  acres  of  de<'i('uou3 
fruits  planted  in  frost-subjeci  areas, 
where  the  hazard  is  too  great  for  cfim- 
mercial  production,  and  one  of  the  chief 
,  eonsidertions  in  choosing  a  deciduou.s 
fruit  area  for  planting  is  freedom  from 
killing  spring  frosts. 


Who  Make  Best  Poultrymen? 

THE  Petaliima  district,  world's 
jiremier  poultry  community,  the 
most  successful  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  those  who  have  been  raised  in  the 
country  and  learned  the  egg  business 
by  experience,  but  men  who — for  one 
reason  or  another — have  left  the  city 
and  "gone  farming,"  according  to  H.  W. 
Kerrigan,  who  has  taken  a  leading  )>art 
in  building  up  F'etaluma's  poultry  in- 
du.stry. 

The  rea.son,  explains  H.  A.  Weinland, 
county  farm  adviser,  is  because  city  men 
conduct  their  work  In  the  most  business- 
like manner, 

Scandinavians  are  the  best  workers  in 
the  Petaluma  district,  says  Kerrigan, 
who  considers  hard,  continuous  labor 
one  of  the  main  seii  '    "f  I'oniii-    -  :c 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA 


Little  Journeys  Into 

Agricultural  Districts 


[Editor's  Note — Brief,  intimate  jIItim'"-'  ' 
Berlcullutal  communities  in  vartou!*  - 
the  State  will  be  publlxhed  from  liiii 
under  this  heading.     .'Subjects  will  !■ 
at   random   without   roganl   tn  ' 
duction  or  aKrlcultural  Impoii. 
quainled  with  your  faliforniii. 
tioa     and     d  e  !  i  k  h  t  n,    by  .< 
CiRCHARD  and   FARM    repreonu iU\ i «  up  ■ 
these  informative  "Utile  juurneys."! 

NOVATO  DISTRICT,  MARIN  (X). 

THE  Novato  district  Is  regarded 
Marin    County's    leading  poultry 
section.     It    Is    located    on    the  e:i.-t 
side  of  the  county  about  half  Way  h.  - 
tween  San  Rafael  and  I'etaluma.- 

'Belng  close  to  Peltiluma,  and  w<  i 
adapted  to  poultry  raising  and  er.,- 
production,  the  district  has  grow  u 
rapidly  for  several  years.  The  I'on!- 
try  Producers  of  Central  Califorii;  i 
market  most  of  the  egg.*  produced  I'l 
the  section.  Figures  recently  compilf-'l 
from  their  records  show  the  following 
interesting  increase: 

1918    4.837  cases  recelv<'d 

1919  7.10!)  cases  rereived 

M-'JO   12,86<i  eases  received 

19l'1   23,547  cases  received 

1»22   28,341  cases  received 

1923   31,150  cases  received 

to  November  2Sth 
A  more  than  600  per  cent  itv  ■  . 
six  ye.'irs  is  a  very  good  shou 
one  that  is  surpassed  b.v  a  f'  - 
munities,  Novato  boosler,s  point  <nr 
Xovato  poultry  producers  have  b 
grade  chickens.    At  the  Poultry  ITtil 
Show   in   Petaluma    in   August,   88  ; 
cent    of    those   exhibiting  won  priv 
In  the  Farm  Bureau  Kgg  Laying  Cu  - 
test in   I'etalunia.  a  Novato  pen   »  i 
first  this  last  year. 

Novato   people,   too,  are   pri'  ■ 
In    other    lines.     They  have 
cornpleted,  at  a  cost  of  over 
community  house  which  gives  r 
of    the    most    modern  and 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  St  u  j 


Feed  Rabbits  Carefulb 

BIC  SritK  to  start  feeding  green  hi 
to      rabbits      gradually,  caiiti' 
(ieofge  llreen.   in   rejdy  to  nn  inqir 
from    F.    1..    Housholder.   Sawtelle  (!• 
.Angeles  County).  Alfalfa  and  rolle<I 
ley  are  the  regular  rabbit  fei  il-  but  ■ 
rots,  cauliflower,  mill;  wi  t  i  - 
garden  greens  may  be  addi 
Carrots  are  good  to  fee<l  ai 
the  year,  also  dry  crusts  of  l.n.-ad.  i 
latter  should  be  dried  out  on  a  st  ■  - 
until  crisp. 

It  does  not  pay  to  start  with  any  1  • 
good  stock,  which  costs  $5  or  more  -i  ■ 
animal.     The  best  rabbits  for  n"  ir 
Flemish  Oiant,  American  Hlue 
Zealand  Red.    The  two  kinds  1  i.- 
al.so   are    valuable    for   fur.  KmcIi 
needs  at  least   12  square  feet  of  fl"  r 
ejiace. 

"Subdue  the  Soil"  or  I.c^^c 

AtiOOn  example  of  the  re»uU  of  .1 
obeying  the  Scriptural  injuncii" 
"Sulxlue  the  soil,"  is  found  In  one 
the     leading     agricultunil  district.'' 
"Superior"   California,   near  a  city 
considerable  population. 

The  farm  comprises  240  acres  and 
splendid   natural  advantages. 
a  small  lake  left  80  acres  of  tli- 
kind    of    soil,    while    there  1- 
20   acres   of   fine   fruit  lat 
watered  by  .several  living 
rest   of  the   farm   is  woi" 
ture. 

An   immense   crop   of   tomatoes  » 
grown  on  the  low  land,  but  i-n'y  fr 
prevented     ripening.  Am> 
tried,  but  was  choked  otii 
glories.    Prunes  then  wen-  i 
becau.se  of  imperfect  drainage  llie  tr 
are  being  drowned  out. 

Part  of  the  fruit  land  w.i-j  ■  '  ,  ■ 
blackberries  and  strawberi 
who  allowed  pests  to  des' 
named   crop,   he   himself   fjr.  ■ 
forced  off  the  land  by  recent 
tion. 

The   farm   was  ttpi)raise<l  n' 
and  mortgaged  for  $,H),000.  T 
gagee    now    has   the    place,  v 
growing  up  in  weeils.  wl> 
is    going    to  , waste.  .Me.u 
poor  men   are  eKiii-.-   i  ni 
ence  in  out  of  th' 
rocky    clay  hill 
nate  lalwr  tbi  \  ' 
O:  H.  B. 
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Roselle — a  Popular  Jelly  Plant 

This  Valuable  "Alien"  Is  Reco<jnized  as  One  of  Our  Most 
Promising  Introductions — Cultural  Directions 

ing    directly    in  the 

By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

ti»Mr,    some    five  or 


en 


\  RUITS  and  nuts 
indiKenous  to  the 
tropics  and  for-  - 
countries  are  now,  as  never  be- 

  attracting    the   attention    of  the 

cople  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  the 
roselle. 

One  has  but  to 
fonsider  the  intense 
interest  now  being 
exhibited  in  the 
avocado  to  realize 
that  during  the 
past  few  years  the 
American  public 
has  developed 
marked  enthusia.^m 
ovvr  fruits  once 
little  known  and 
appreciated  in  this 
country.  During 
the  last  20  years, 
ROBERT  w.  HODGSON  culture  of  a 
number  of  such  fruits  has  reached 
«-coiiomic  iiniK)rtance  in  California,  in- 
cluding the  avocado,  the  .Japanese  per- 
simmon, the  pomegranate,  the  loquat, 
the  feijoH  and  the  guava.  The  roselle, 
however,  is  hardly  as  well  known  as 
most  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  allhou«;h 
by  no  meahs  less  deserving  of  alton- 


\\  liile  many  of  the  more  rocenlly- 
1,  iioduced  fruits  are  of  American  or- 
it,in  the  roselle  is  native  to  the  Old 
World,  where  it  has  been  grown  and 
appreciated  for  many  year.s.  A  strict- 
Ij  tropical  plant,  it  is  very  sensitive  to 
Irosts  and  therefore  it.s  culture  is  at 
present  limited  to  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical regions,  being  confined  in  the 
United  States  to  Florida  and  Califor- 

"  since  its  merits  have  been  realized 
by  the  English-speaking  peoples,  it  has 
enjoved  its  grcate},t  popularity  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  parts  of  which  it  is  now  grown 
ext<  nsiveh'.  In  wueeuslaiid,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  roselle  in  recent  year?!  has 
assumed  considerable  proportions.  Ihe 
Iruit  being  used  largely  for  the  manu- 
fa<turp  of  jams  and  jellies  for  export. 
The  uses  of  the  roselle  are  so  many 
and  varied,  constituting  as  it  does  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  ot 
jelly  and  1am  fruits,  that  it  deserves 
a   wider  cultivation  than    it   now  en- 

°  riie  roxrUe  is  pnrticulai  l)/  adapted  to 
thr  Jtome  qardfn.  as  Us  ciiUurc  is  so 
simple  and  Us  reQiiircinents  so  feii. 
In  iFffkms  ndapted  to  prouinfi  this 
fruit  it  should  he  lomid  in  every  iiar- 

REI.ATED  TO  COTTON 

r-.-lonuing  to  the  Mallow  family,  the 
roselle  is  closely  related  to  a  number 
of  our  common  and  inu'ortant  plants, 
among  which  arc  the  fit)er-produc.nsr 
p,.,„ts— cotton,  Malva.  Althea  and  Tree 
mallow  or  I.avatera.  Among  the  vege- 
tables it  is  related  to  okra.  while  some 
ornamental  relatives  are  the  abutilons 
and  Hibiscus. 

The  habit  of  growth  of  the  roselle  is 
much  like  that  of  the  cotton  plant,  the 
stems,  however,  being  reddish  and 
"branching  much  more  profusely.  The 
plant  reaches  a  height  of  six  to  eight 
feet  and  hears  beautiful,  large,  yellow 
flowers,  each  with  a  dark  red  eye.  The 
plant  it.^elf  is  quite  ornamental  and 
aside  from  its  useful  qualities  consti- 
tutes a  valu.able  addition  to  our  list  of 
ornamentals. 

The  flowers  open  during  the  night, 
and  close  during  the  forenoon,  so  that 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  not 
evident  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  roselle  constitutes  one  of  the 
few  cultivated  plants  in  which  the 
part  used  for  food  represents  a  por- 
tion of  the  flower,  which  is  in  this  case 
tl,.  calvx. 

i  he  development  of  the  calyx  is  very 
raiiid.  within  three  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  flower  attaining  its 
maximum  size,  at  which  time  it  should 
be  picked.  If  left  to  nature,  the 
"fruit."  if  we  may  so  call  it.  loses  much 
of  the  property  which  makes  it  valu- 
able. In  addition,  if  allowed  to  ma- 
ture, the  yield  of  the  plant  Is  very  ma- 
terially reduced,  since  in  the  axil  of 
r;ich  leaf  there  are  .several  latent 
flower  buds  which  develop  only  if  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  removed.  By 
the  picking  of  the  calyces  from  the 
plant  as  fast  as  they'  reach  the  proper 
ntage,  the  yield  of  the  plant  is  greatly 
Increased. 

ROSRl-I.E  AN  ANNUXL, 

The  plant  Is  an  annual  and  must  be 
planted  each   year.     Since  It   is  very 
Bu.sceptible  to  frost.  It  should  not  be 
lanted  until  all  danger  from  frost  is 
which  usually  means  about  the 
r«t   of   April   In   Southern  California 
nd   later  In   the   Interior  valleys.  In 
orida  the  seeds  commonly  are  sown 
a  seed  bed  and  it  is  transplanted  to 
field  when  six  to  el?ht  Inches  in 
«iRht.     In  California,  however,  better 
suit."   sreni    lo   be   obtjiin.il    by  plruit- 


six  seeds  being 
placed  to  a  hill  and  later  thinned  out 
to  one  plant. 

The  plants  usually  are  spaced  from 
six  to  ten  feet  apart  each  way,  de- 
pending upon  the  character  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  roselle  demands 
no  special  type  of  soil  but  will  thrive 
on  any  soil  that  is  moderately  well 
supplied  with  plant  food.  It  apparently 
does  best,  however,  on  a  rich,  sandy 
loam.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of 
barnyard  manure  is  not  to  be  advised 
since  in  some  cases  it  apparently 
stimul.itcs  the  plant  to  vegeta'.lve 
growth  at  the  expense  of  fruiting. 

For  best  results,  the  plants  retiuire 
a  large  amount  of  .sunshine  available 
on  all  sides,  which  makes  planting  in 
crowded  rows  inadvisable.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  the  plants  spaced  so 
that  when  full  sized  there  is  still  a 
slight  distance  between  them. 

Planting  early  in  April,  if  weather 
conditions  are  normal  in  California, 
one  may  expect  to  begin  harvesting 
the  calyces  in  late  August.  The  son- 
son  is  in  full  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


A  Field  Planting  of  Roselle 


AUhough  the  roseUe  is  comparatirely  new  to  California,  several  yroivers 
in  the  southern  part  of  Ihe  iitate  have  grown  the  plant  on  a  comparatively 
Uirge  scale.  This  field  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  is  said  to  hucc  made  a 
very  satisfactory  profit. 


TEN  YEARS' 
PROGRESS 


Ji>r  Economical  Transportation 


f CHEVROLET 


1914 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower,  S.  A.  E.        -      -      -      -      -  21.7 

Weight   2500  lbs. 

Tires.  ,12  x  3      fabric       -      -   (about  4000  miles) 
Top     -      -      -        Two-man,  with  side  supp>ort.4 
Gas  feed       ------       Air  pressure/ 

Windshield  Folding 
kimn      -------  Detachable 

Coolinfz     ------    Thermo  system 

Rear  axle  gears   -----  Straight  teeth 

Oilinff  system         ------  Splash 

Chassis  lubrication   -      -      -      -       Grease  cups 

Back  curtain  light        -      -      -      -  Celluloid 

Side  curtains      -----  Stationary 

Finish        ------    Paint,  air  dried 

Gasoline  mileage       -----     About  18 

Service  brake  -      -      -      -  Clutch  combination 

Wiring  harness  -------  Open 

Insurance  rating    -      --      --      --  B 

Terms    -      --      --      --      --  Cash 

Service  stations     -----    About  1000 


1924 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower,  S.  A.  E.        -      -      -      -      -  21.7 

Weight      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -1880  Ib«. 

Tires,  30  X  3  '     fabric       -      -   (  about  8000  miles) 

(  Cord  liret  on  all  cto$€d  modtli ) 
Top     -      --      --      --      -        One  man 

Gas  feed  Suction 
\N'indshield      -      _      -      -     Double  Ventilating 
Rims      -------  Demountable 

Cooling     -----       Pump  circulation 

Rear  axle  gears   -----       Spiral  bevel 

Oiling  system  -      -      -      -      Pump,  forced  feed 

Chassis  lubrication  -----  Alemite 

Back  curtain  light        -----  Glass 

Side  curtains      -      -      -      -      Open  with  doors 

Finish        ------      Baked  enamel 

Gasoline  mileage       -----     About  24 

Service  brake  -      -      -        Separate  brake  pedal 
Wiring  harness  -----       In  conduits 

Insurance  rating    -      --      --      --  A 

Terms    -      --      --      --      -As  desired 

Service  stations     -----  About  20.000 


Price,  1914,  *1000 


Price,  1924,  H95 


THE  pronounced  leadership  of  the 
automobile  business  in  restoring  the 
old-time  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  increased  qual- 
ity and  decreased  price  of  a  Chevrolet. 

These  reductions  in  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  when  buying  a 
Chevrolet,  although  the  specifications 
and  design. show  marked  increase  in 
quality. 

Big  volume  production  made  these  eco- 
nomies possible.  Note  the  ten  years' 
record  of  Chevrolet  sales: 


Ten  Years'  Record  of  Chevrolet  Sales 


1914—  5,005 

1915—  13,500 

1916—  b9,68Z 

1917—  125,399 

1918—  93,814 


1919—  151,019 

1920—  155.647 

1921—  77,627 

1922—  242,373 

1923—  483,432 


We  are  the  world's  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  quality  cars,  having  attained  this 
leadership  through  offering  the  utmost 
possible  per  dollar  value  in  modern 
quality  automobiles. 

Before  buying  any  car  at  any  price  Se« 
Chevrolet  Firtt. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Compan-y,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Di'vision  of  Genera 

In  Canada — Chevrolet  Motor  Compa 


'Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  SMich. 

Superior  Roadster  -----  $490 

Superior  Touring  -----  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe       -    -  MO 

Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe    -     -  725 

Superior  Sedan      -      _      _    _      _  795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  -     -  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery      -    -      -  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  -     -  550 

Fiaher  Bodi*m  on  all  CloaeJ  Modtin 


I  iMotors  Corporation 

ny  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


Fiet  United  Slalt*  mmnufmeturing  plantt, 
aeoen  amaemhly  plant*  mnd  ttMo  Cmnadian  planta 
give  us  the  largett  production  capacity  in  tha 
world  for  high-grade  cart  and  make  poamihim 
our  low  pricea,  Dealera  and  aervice  atationa 
everywhere.  Applicationa  will  ba  conaidered 
Irom  high-grade  men  only,  for  territory  not 
mdequately  covered. 
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Farmers'  CI 

lasslfio 

i  Markei 

j 

t  Place  j 

CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  i-eiitH  a  line,  or  60  rents  u  line 
for  t4»iir  or  more  ronKenil  tve  issues 
(at  errtire  7  wonN) .  For  while  sDare. 
cuts  or  diHplay  type.  e«jtt  is  t-omiMitetl 
urcdnliiie  to  total  spare  orriipied  by 
iMl\ertisemenf. 

Advertisements  must  renrli  us  15 
days   ttefitre   date   of  iiubliraXiun. 

A«lilresH  OK<  HARD  Hnd  KAK^I. 
Kroudway    at    Kleveiith.    Imh  Aneeles. 


POULTRY 

(U  K  1924  CHK'Ki; — ^Prires.  Qual- 
ity— delight  new  and  regular  cus- 
tomers alike.  Capacity  300.0*>O. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns: 
A  n.-onas.  Reds ;  Barred.  W'liit 
Rocks;  Minorcas.  Wyandottes, 
I  '!  .t.itnas  An<!aliisians.  Orping- 
tons. From  some  of  world's  ereat- 
est  layers:  reasonable.  Redured 
booked  ahead.  Half -booked  for  most  spring 
veeks.  They  pro\  e  profitable.  "Never  saw 
Furh  Hi'/.f.  vieor.  raiml  growl  h.  epg -yield." 
Write  for  proof.  PROFITABLE  POrLTRT. 
IS   .North   Kair  Oaks.    Pasadena.  Calif. 

Chickeo  Hoyse  Saslh 

20-in.  wide  by  25-in.  high.  80c.  A  dozen  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  stock  for  immediat**  shipm»'nt. 
<'hi<ken  House  Sky  LiKhts.  36- inch  by  4»- 
Inch  with  Kla.ss.  $2.00.  Screen  doors,  cup- 
board doors,  window  9  and  labor-savins  fix- 
tures for  the  home.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
>hP.ilute  satisfaction  guaranteed  O.  B. 
■WII.MAMS  COMPAXV.  Sash  and  Doors. 
lS4:i    First    Ave..    South    Seattle.  Wash. 

CEFITIPIED  White  Lechorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-ran^e.  heavy-laying, 
utility  hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
by  t he  Sonoma  Coanty  Farm  Bureau.  Sf<  fe 
firri\'al  and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
p^uaranteetl.  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chiclts 
Bt  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prices.  MUST  HATCH  IN- 
CUBATOR CO..  INC..  the  World*  Larsest 
Electric  Hatchery,  132  7th  St..   Petaluraa.  Cii. 

OVER  200  EGGS  A  YEAR.  Baby  chicks 
from  White  Leghorns,  all  (not  Just  one 
per.  t  sired  by  high -record  co-.-kerels.  Our 
April  and  May  prices  $13  per  hundred.  .Also 
R.  I,  Reds.  Barred  Rock.s.  $16  per  hundred. 
Fflfe  arri\  al  of  vigorous  t  hic  ks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wednesilays.  Also  pul- 
}f;tt*  ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  prices. 
The  J  H.  Stubbe  Poultrv  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery.   P    o.  Box  fi7C.   Palo   Alto.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  AVHITE  WYANDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
SON PEERLESS  ANCONAS— I  am  oru'i- 
nator  and  breeder  of  "Peerless"  strain  birds 
for  2ft  years.  Leading  prize  winners  at  larif- 
est  poultry  shows.  Official  egg  records.  -32 
to  261  eggs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  batching 
eggs.  I  Hunt  rated  catalog;  free.  J.  W.  ATKl  N- 
SO.V.  Box  10.  130  So  Willard  Ave..  San  Jnse. 
*  'a  lifornia. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$IG  huTi'lred,  deliverpd.  No  o»her  kin'i  but 
thcrouehln  p(I  Buffs  from  priz.*-winning  fKK 
layprs.  N'li  pullets  useti.  So  artificial  lishts. 
yrff  rane**.  Giad  to  s<*n(i  frpe  catHlo^. 
ORIN'DA  PARK  BUFF  LECHORN  HDME. 
Berkeley.    Calif     Route    1.    Box  498-E. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  lnsi>ect.>d 
flocks.  All  hens  have  und*.rKone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  havins  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  I'aat  200  eses  on  the 
Kirle  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  .\ssn.  Now  bookine 
erdera  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  I'tility  Drices 
Chanticleer  Elec    Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Oal. 

OROER  NOW — White  Leghorn  baby  ch!-:Us 
from  purebred  stock.  Ferris  strain.  Only 
pedisreed  cockerels  of  228  to  SB!  eKfr  records 
tlsfd  Also  R.  1.  Reds.  dark,  large,  h-avy 
layers:  make  profitable  broilers.  Write  f.>r 
attractive  prices  on  large  or  small  orders. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anderson's  Hatch- 
ery  and    Poultry   Farm.   Modesto.  Calif. 

WHITE  I.KGHOR.N  t.aby  <Jiix  of  uuusnal 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pediKreed  males.  Prices  per 
100:  April.  $12  50;  .May  and  June.  J12.  ino 
per  cent  live,  strong  chix  guaranteed.  We 
are  accre*llted  bv  the  Sonoma  Countv  Farm 
Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  47S 
Sixth    Street.    Petaluma.  Calif. 

10c  EACH.  "Superior  .Strain"  S.  C.  White 
I.eKhorn  bab.v  chicks,  deliver.v  May  and 
June.  Big  hatches  and  low  overhead  enable 
us  ti  sell  our  high-vitality  chix  in  accord- 
«nce  with  our  motto:  ■'Highest  Quality  at 
Lowest  Prices."  Booklet  describiner  our 
mr.iin  free  on  request.  SUPERIOR  EGO 
F.».  RM.   Anaheim.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
■..•lecied  free  range,  high-producing  nens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockerels  witn 
authentic  trapnest  records  of  2:?7-27S  eggs. 
Certified  bv  Alameda  County  Farm  Bur'.au. 
I'liiitv  prices.  CHANTICLEER  ELECTRIC 
HATCHEftY.    INC.    Havward.  Calif. 

WHY  DBL.VY?  Place  vour  order  for  1?)2I 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery w-ith  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  ".\" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log     WHITE  HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD   FAMED  FOWI. — 

Russian  Orloff  and  Halo  Sacredo  Turkens. 
Booking  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs.  Cir- 
culars  FREE.     Only    breeder   of  OEXII.VB 
stock    in    .\merica.      GEO.  .SCHABFFER. 
MENLO   PARK.  CALIKORNl.\. 

ORI>ER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breed-ng 
cockerels  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
plant.  "Stock  that  will  not  disappoint  vouV* 
Write  for  Information.  L  MITN'CHIN.  Prop.. 
Reliable    Pullet    Farm,  Petaluma. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  .  each 
Monilay.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eg^s. 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits     FANCIERS'  BX- 
CIIANGE.  (140  3.  Main  St..  Los  An^elea, 

THE  WORLD'S  four  newest  fowls — Spenr-er 
'i'urkens,     Russian    Orloffs,    Jersey  Bl.tck 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis    Photo  hoo'tlnt 
J  stamps.  Z.T.Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz. Cal. 


^TURKEYS,  DUCKS    AND  GEESE 

CAS,\  DE  ROSAS  TURKEY  RANCH,  Cnr- 
mel-by-th--Sea.  Cul.  Engage  vour  GOLD- 
BANK  B.\UY  Tl'RKS  now.  Special  redu.-- 
tion  chicken  sale.  prize  stock.  Creatlin 
Brown  Leghorns,  pens,  chicks,  eggs.  Also 
Toulouse   geese  and   Carneau  pigeons, 

WILDBLOODED    BRONZE    Breeding  Toms. 

Hens  and  eggs.  A  small  flock  ready  to 
herd.  Write  for  prices  for  each.  JENKINS. 
Route    3,    Box    lITfi.    Rurl.ank,  Calif. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

DO  yoi"  W.\NT  a  home  In  a  rich  valley  near 
Spokane  on  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads? M'here  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample, 
dimmers  cool,  winters  moderate,  the  "kind 
of  stump  land  that  pays  to  clear,  where  a 
farmer  with  $1300  can  hope  to  succeed;  tim- 
othy and  clover  green  eight  months  in  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country;  land  cheap.  10 
yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent  Ht  MItUIl) 
LUMBER    CO..    Box    13,    Sandpoint.  IdaMo. 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND-PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunitv  *f>  n«vn 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms,  s-j  i-fy 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  co-  -i- 
tion  with  cheap  water;  thorou  •; 
rail,  water  and  hignway  tr.,  i  .  >n. 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  COili  .v.NY. 
California    Fruit    BIdg..    Sacramento.  C^Lf. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm'  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  chain  office 
service.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  bv  own- 
ers free.  OWNERS'  NATIONAL  l.LSTI.'JG 
BUREAU.  INC-.  439-40  Roberts  BIdg..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry'  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  innd. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEBK.S.  Owensmouth.  California. 

FOR  S.-VLE  OR  EXCHANGE — All  or  'nrt 
of  160  acres,  level  garden  land,  agri'-ul- 
tural  district,  suburban  to  Vancouver.  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Buildings,  Orchard,  small 
fruits,  city  water.  Owner.  7€7  Ifmin  St.. 
Riverside.  Calif. 

PAIRY  F.\RMERS  wanting  good.  ch  "ao 
^  land  and  feeil.  plentiful  water,  freedom 
from  disease.  No  malaria.  Good  niar\».t. 
^Vrlle  Lasifen  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  Susanville,  Calif. 

FoA   S.\LE   OR  F.XCHANGE — 4C-acre.  irri- 
gated   alfalfa   farm,   well    improved.  hiiiM- 
Ings.  etc.  Central  Washington,  near  Proiser 
Owner,   210  Main  St.,   Huntington  Bch..  <'al 


CLOVER  CUTTERS.  IS. SO  ly  145.     Write  for 
circular.s.      ARNOTT    A    X).     M4    S.  Los 
AOkJies  St.,   Los  ADgelsa 


Beatingf  the  "Bootlegg^er"  in  Selling  Eggs 


FARMS  WANTED 


SMALL  RANCH  wanted.  S  to  15  acr»s.  ,n 
warm  belt,  suitable  for  gr 'Win'.-  nuts,  fruit, 
etc.  .Must  l»e  r.'*.^  *  )n'iiile  with  small  paynient 
il'iwn  and  on  easy  terms,  MUSIC.VL  DI- 
RECTOR. P.  O.  Box  76    Oakland.  Calif. 

CASH    BITTERS   want    Western    farms.  De- 
scril>e  and   state  lowest   price.     R.   A,  Mc- 
NOWN,    367    Wilkinson    BIdg.,    Omaha.  Neb 


FARM  WANTED — Immediately,  from  owner. 
Send    particulars.      MRS.    ROBERTS.  Box 

H'i.    Kuodhouse.  111. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW    and    rebuilt     implements    st    bp«  cial 
prices.     Call   and   see   them.     AR.NOTT  it 
CO.,   114  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 

.\LMOND  HULLERS  with  separating  devices 
manufactured    by    DUEBEL    A    CO..  Jl-i 
First,    fc'an  F^anci-^co. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Employment     as     ranch  chore- 
man:  excellent   r»-f8..   not  rum  kind.   H.  H. 
BOBINSO.V.    Gen.    Del.    Oceanside.  Calif 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

W.\NTED — Women,  girls,   learn  gown  making 
St  home.  Many  spring  openings.  13S  week. 
Learn  while  earning:  sample  les.  frt-e.  Write 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept   K-5j5.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


SAVE  ON  SEEDS— Buy  fresh  seeds  direct 
from  the  grower  for  5c  per  packet;  lOc 
per  ounce:  30c  for  "4  lb.:  $1  per  lb.  for  any 
v.^riety  of  vegetable  seeds  except  cauli- 
flower. All  kinds  in  stock  ready  for  Imme- 
diate shipment,  postpaid.  Peas,  corn  an-i 
beans,  25c  per  lb.  Flower  seeds.  5c  packet. 
Send  your  list  of  wants  today.  S-it isfac  :oii 
guaranteed.  Highest  quality.  One  price — the 
lowest.  ASHLAND  SEED  FARMS.  Lake- 
port.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — .Millions  of  tomato,  cabliage, 
celery  and  other  plants,  and  our  '>uok. 
"The  Home  Garden,"  60c  postpaid,  tells 
what,  when  and  how  to  plant  and  grow 
things.      L,    C.    JOHNSO.V.    Pomona,  Calif, 


GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  SI  buys  20  large  or  40 
blooming  size  or  100  planting  size  or  1000 
bulblets.  or  12  named  bultis,  my  selection.  C. 
O    lORGENSO.N',  Salinas.  Cal. 


OIA.N'T    WINTER    RHUB.\RB  ROOTS — Bear 
In  i^O  days;  Jl.25  doz.,  S7.50  cwt..  prepaid. 
FORREi^T    WALKER,    Pueiile.  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

YOUR  HANDWRITING  reveals  your  nab- 
its.  qualities  and  talent  for  the  work  \  ou 
are  best  fitted  for.  From  the  handwriting 
of  vour  friends,  employees,  business  asso- 
ciates, sweethearts  and  relati\'es  you  can 
tell  whether  they  are  intelligent  or  ignor- 
ant, honest  or  dishonest,  good  or  bad,  af- 
fectionate or  loyal.  Send  specimen  uf  writ- 
ing and  19c  for  each  trial  analysis  or  $1 
for  complete  analv.-^is.  JOSEPH  J.  PIERCE. 
Hayward.  Calif..  Box  641. 

LAW.N'SHOWER  SQUARE  SPRAY  SPRINK- 
LERS distribute  water  uniformly  over  a 
large  SQUARE  ARE.\.  reaching  COR.N'ERS 
of  lawn  or  garden  without  flooding  .side- 
walks and  wasting  water.  Cast  brass.  Price 
SI. '-5  post  paid.  Mone>'  refunded  if  not 
sailsfaciory,  LAWNSllOWER  MKG,  CO,. 
727  Tennesaa*  St..  VaJleJo,  Calif. 


IT  WILL  be  necessary  further  to  Im- 
prove egg  prooes.singr  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dishonest  dealers  from  deceiving 
the  public  as  to  the 
true'nature  of 
goods  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cornele  (i. 
Ross,  president 
Poultry  Producers 
of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, who  declares 
the  greedines.9  of 
dealers  and  others 
in  '  '  bootleKRing  ' 
eggs  was  the  chief 
cau.se  of  the  losses 
suffered  on  19  2  3 
storage  eggs. 

Although    first-         c.  G.  boss 
class  processed 

eggs  are  practicall.v  as  good  as  average 
fresh  eggs  and  con.sideralily  superior 
to  some,  there  is  at  present  no  stire 
way  of  distingiii-shing  between  the  twi>, 
whicli  makes  dishonest  deahng  possible. 
During  late  summer  a  great  many  pour 
eggs  are  marketed,  partly  because 
quitlity  is  apt  to  be  below  par  at  this 
time  of  the  .year — when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  hens  moulting — and  partly 
because  .so  few  eggs  ate  produced  thai 
many  are  kept  a  long  lime  before  be- 
ing taken  to  town. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  commun  storage 


eggs,   with   piistehoard    flavor   mi  1  ib- 
sorhed    impurities    are    vastly  ii 
to  those  kept  by  the  new  vacuum 
process.     The  latter  consists  of 
ing  the  egg  with  a  film  of  hot  •  - 
means  of  a  sand  bl.a."t  this  oil  i 
remo\ed,    restoring    the    fresh  ;ii 
ance.   when   placed  on  sale. 

So  far.  well  and  good,     r.ul  dishone.nt 
dealers  buy  these  superior  stor.it.'<   »-_■  4  • 
at  a  low  price  and  sell  them 
fall  as  high  price<1  fresh  eggs, 
yet.    they    often    mix    in  poor 
fresh    eggs,    such   as  almve  df 
All    of    which    disgusts    the  co 
with  eggs,  causing  him  to 
from  his  diet.    This  rett'  l.s 
on   the  market  and  finally 
poultry  producer. 

In   spite   of   the   high   quality   of  oil 
processe<I  eggs.   Ross        .i..\ilnriil   '.f  i( 
pa.vs   to   improve  then 
sand  bUi-sting,  since  ti 
tunit.v   for   dealer  di.->! 
other   hand,    consumers   are  sii 
of    the    shiny    appearance    of  \ 
sealed  ezgs.  Some  new  metho>l 
ed  to  beat  the  egg  bootlegger 
duce  consumers  to  pay  what  fii 
storage  eggs  really  are  worth. 
ardi/ation   of  grades  and  national  vl 
verU-sing  will  help. 

(A  recent  report  from  \V:i  '  • 
dic;iles  that   the   IT.   S.  Di 
Agriculture  has  perfected  .i 
detecting  "renewed"  eggs  aii.i  ilm.-,  ,i 
ting  a  stop  to  "egg  bootleggiitg.  " — K  i  i 


Journalist  Joins  Dryden  Poultry  Plant 


THE  poultry  breeding  plant  at  Con- 
cord (Contra  Costa  County)  con- 
ducted by  .James  Dryden,  former  head 
of  the  poultry  department  of  O.  A.  C. 
and  one  of  America's  leading  poul- 
try authorities.  was  strengthened 
last  October  by  the  addition  of  N. 
R.  Moore,  who  purchased  a  partner- 
ship in  the  business.  The  new  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  came  to  California  last 
summer  from  Corvallis,  where  he  was 
mavor,  city  editor  of  the  Gazette-Times 
and  regent  of  the  Oregon  Agricultura' 
College, 

Moore  immediately  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  went  to  woi^  helping  take  care  of 
the  chickens — and  has  since  been  too 
busy  to  put  it  on.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  partnership  agreement, 
each  member  of  the  firm  is  required  to 
devote  only  half  time  to  the  business, 
but  both  the  .senior  and  junior  partner 
work  all  day  and  often  far  into  tha 
night,  in  order  to  give  their  feathered 
stock  the  best  possible  personal  atten- 
tion. 

With  th&  aid  of  two  assistants.  l.>00 
hens  are  being  trapnested  and  enough 
young  stock  grown  to  increase  the  lay- 
ing flock  to  3000  next  fall.  A  year 
from  that  time  it  is  expected  to  h:ive 
5000  hens  producing  high-grade,  pedi- 
greed poultry.  Some  of  the  hens  now 
laying  promise  to  finish  the  year  in  tlie 
:',00  class. 


The  flock  is  about  equally  divid—l 
between  Plymouth  i;o<'k»  and  Wii'  • 
Leghorns,  The  demanti  for  each  br'-'- I 
appears  to  be  equally  goiMl.  althou^  i 
those  who  buy  Hocks  ;ire  not  in  i  i- 
chicken  busim-.ss  on  such  a  large  ai'-i'- 
as  the  I>eghorn  peopfe,  as  a  rule. 

Asked  if  he  was  discouraged  by  in- 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  ei;i; 
market,   Moore  replied: 

"Not  at  all!  There  are  ups  an  ' 
in  every  business.  The  man  wli 
wins.    We  have  enough  capital, 
and  common  sense  to  stay  In  th 
which  we  know  i.s  a  good  one 
our  Only  trouble  'i 
■f/efeand    for  hig^ 
The  other  day 

of   cockerels   to   ilie   .-u  iiln  i  u 
the  Slate  and  could  sell  a  gre  i 
more    such    birds   if   we  had 
spare     The  demand  for  all  th- 
ing   eggs    and    birds    we  can 
from    200-egg    hens    .seems  uniu.. 

Poultr.vmen  from  all  over  the  coun 
visit    the   Concortl    farm,    \vliere  tli 
pick  up  man.v  valuable  pointers  in 
feeding   and   care  of   feathered  floi 
At  the  time  of  the  writer's  \  isit  !'■ 
A.  O.  Lunn.  O.  A.  C.  poultry  iii  -  • 
and  four  students  had  stopped  ' 
Dr>-den's  methods.   They  had  \i 
Williams  plant  in  Sonoma  t'oii 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Sn! 
egg-laying  contest. — O.  H.  It.M: 


The  Mouse  Trap  Switch 

ALARC.l':  number  of  poultrymen 
"  have  electric  lights  in  their  chicken 
houses,  which  they  turn  on  early  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  get  the  hens 
up  earlier  and  to  get  more  eggs  in  the 
winter. 

A  time  switch  is  expensive  and  many 
poultrv  raisers  have  a  switch  near  tlieir 
bed  and  then  set  an  alarm  clock  to 
awaken  them  so  they  can  throw  the 
switch  and  then  turn  over  for  another 
hour's  sleep. 

A  simple  automatic  switch  can  be 
made  at  very  small  expense  with  the  fol 


^Mousetrap 
Q-4/am  C/ac\ 


close  to  the  wall    ind  arr:inge<t 
when  the  alarm  • 
hits  the  trap  ai 
Now  mount  the  ^ 
90   that   when    the  switcn 
handle  of  the  switch  rests 
trip  and  when  the  trap 
switch  is  thrt>vrn  shot,  tm 
elet'tric  current.    I  have  i 
alarm  for  two  years  and  ii  i 
worked— RAY  C.  GRl'HLKK. 


Rejuvenating  Old  Hen 

«T^HK   trouble   with    your  Qld 

1  may  be  cau.sed  by  la«'k  of  et 
cise,"  suggests  W.  J.  Drj'tlen.  wri- 
to  Mrs.  C.  F,  Volk.  Tuba  County.  "M  > 
them  scratch  for  their  feed  and  be  s 
they  are  getting  sufficient  anim&l  ' 
mineral  matter  in  their  ration. 

"If  you  are  feeding  only  ri  Imm  m  i 
gradually  add  to  it  s' 
ground  oats  .and  mea- 
have  a  ration  compos- 
of  bran  to  two  each  of  shorts  and  c 
meal  and  one  each  of  oats  and  ri' 
scraps. 

•T.ive  the  birds  plenty  of  greens.  Ir 
water,  oyster  shells,  bone  meal,  grit  . 
charcoal," 


lowing  materials:  One  single  pole  elec- 
tric switch,  cost  15  cents;  one  mou.se 
trap,  cost  5  cents;  one  dollar  alarm  clock 
with  bell  on  out.slde  and  necessary  wire. 

The  bell  is  removed.  A  piece  of  stiff 
wire  is  soldered  to  the  tapper  and  bent 
around  and  down  until  it  nearly  touciies 
the  shelf  the  clock  stands  on. 

The  mouse  trap  is  screwed  to  the  shelf 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESPUN"    TOBACCO:    ChewlnR,     5  lbs. 

$1.70:  10.  Jl:  smoking,  .S  IIjs..  $1.25;  10.  t2 
Pipe  and  recipe,  free,  pay  when  receivivl 
CO-OPERATIVB    FARMERS,    Paducah.  Ky 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 


PIGEO.VS— Selected   Silver   Kinir    yotfnitaters  I 
for   sale.    JAS.    A.    AVERT.    Naps,    Calii.  I 
R.  K.   1.   7»i.  I 


Best  Rabbits  for  Meat 

THIi  Relgian  hare  is  a  goo.1  nieit 
mal.  but  the  flesh  is  <■•" 
young  are  slow  about  att  i 
able  sl7.e.  according  to  c 
who  answers  an  inquir.v  i 
kinds  of  rabbits  from  J.  1 
Tracy. 

The  be»t  meat  rabbits  are  .\ 
Illue.    New   Zealand    Red  and 
Giant.    The  first  two  are  vain 
their  fur,  also.    Kither  kind  » 
four  pounda  at  10  week.s  old. 
eriy  grown. 

EXCHANGE  DOES  BIG  BUSlNF^S 

A  report  of  the  Kern  Cour. 
Bureau  Ev  '    '  ^     '  c 

ganization 
tons   of   gi  > 

clia.sed  duiini;   ilic  .-mi.-  i.i.  ■ 
worth  of  supplies. 
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HOME  FARM  HAPPENINGS 


By  ONE  OF  US 


rANUFACTURING  MEAT  ON  BIG 
SCALE — We  had  the  pleasure  of 
■  over  the  lone  ranches  of  the  Union 
I'and  and  Cattle 
Company  recently 
with  Manager 
Harry  Petrle  and 
S  u  peri  ntendeiit 
Jess  Clifton. 

The  Union  pror- 
erties  in  California 
and  Nevada  coin- 
prise  355.000  acres 
of  deeded  land. 
About  45,000  cattle 
and  the  same  num- 
ber of  sheep  are 
handled. 

Harry  Petrie  is 
one  of  the  best 
W.  s.  GUILFORD  ranch  managers  in' 
America,  w  h  i  c  h 
I. nans  the  world.  He  not  only  knows 
■  '  rry  detail  of  the  production  end  and 
I  MDWs  it  thoroughly,  but  he  is  a  keen 
lusmess  man  with  broad  vision  as 
u<  ll — one  who'*  knows  how  and  where 
!<'  market  his  products  to  the  best  ad- 
\  .intafre. 

"Raising  livestock  is  just  like  manu- 
f.K  turing  any  other  product."  says  Pe- 
ir.c.  "It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  makin!? 
tiK  hiKhest  class  meat  in  the  shortest 
[■•is.<iible  time  and  at  the  lowest  cost, 
'lood  blood  and  plenty  of  feed  are  two 
(H  iiminent  factor.s  in  bringinii  this  about. 

"We  buy  the  best  pure  bred  bulls  a:ul 
r.ims  we  can  secure.  aJid  it  pays.  The 
hi  St  that  the  be.st  breeders  produce  is 
iiiiiie  too  good  to  use  on  our  range  herds 
:ind  flocks.  The  price  of  registered 
iTeoding  stock,  however,  is  all  out  of 
line  with  its  value — it  has  been  so  low 
tliat  many  breeders  have  quit  the  busi- 
ness. Hange  men  pan  afford  to  pay 
nuire  for  good  stock,  if  they  can  afford 
t"  Bta.y  in  the  business  at  all.  and  will 
have  to  do  so.  We  have  been  buying 
j;iMid  bulls  for  less  than  we  get  for  2- 
.\i'ar-old  stetrs  and  this  is  not  right. 
J^reoders  who  stay  with  it  are  bound  to 
come  out  all  right." 

I'etrie  believes  in  giving  grass  on  the 
ranges  a  chance  to  produce  to  the  ma.\- 


imum.  so  that  j.astures  are  not  over- 
stocked. This  increases  the  yield  per 
acre. 

By  keeping  stock  on  good  feed  at  nil 
times,  bigger  weights  and  earlier  mar- 
keting ages  are  assured,  further  increas- 
ing the  annual  per  acre  turn-off. 

There  is  nothing  "hit  or  miss"  about 
the  handling  of  these  properties.  Every- 
thing is  figured  out  far  in  advance  and 
an  organization  of  trained  men  operates 
like  a  high-|)riced  watch. 

SPRAYING  FOR  PEAR  WORMS— 
If  there  are  any  worms  in  our 
I>ears  this  season  it  will  be  because  they 
I'an  live  on  arsenic. 

The  first  spraying  was  done  thorough- 
ly Just  as  the  petals  from  the  blossoms 
were  falling  and  the  trees  will  be 
"fogged"  with  arsenate  of  lead  every 
two  weeks. 

Arsenate  of  lead  powder  as  put  up 
commercially  is  orre  of  the  most  satis- 
factory spray  materials  we  use.  The 
powder  comes  in  four-pound  bags.  12 
or  24  bags  to  a  carton.  One  bag  goes  in 
a  200-gaIlon  tank — no  bother  of  wei.gh- 
ing  out  and  no  loss,  such  as  there  is  in 
handling  bulk  material.  Furthermore, 
that  which  is  left  over  at  the  end  ot 
the  season  is  in  shape  to  keep  until  the 
next  year. 

Some  exjierts  insist  that  the  arsenate 
of  lesid  paste  makes  a  better  mixture 
and  that  it  is  cheai.>er  to  buy  the  paste 
in  a  300-i)ound  barrel. 

This  may  be  all  right  in  a  big  orchard, 
with  a  spraying  foreman  on  hand  to  see 
that  each  charge  is  properly  weighed 
out  and  that  .my  left  in  the  barrel  is 
headed  up  and  buried  where  it  will  keep 
without  drj'ing  out.  But  for  almo.st 
every  one  else,  the  "one  tank  charge" 
package  is  rnight.v  hand.v  and  it  would 
lie  a  blessing  if  all  spray  materials 
(ould  be  put  up  in  as  convenient  a 
form. 

HEAVY  PRUNE  BLOOM  NOTED— 
J'runes    bhissonud     heavily  and 
were  big  and  strt)ng.     Present  indica- 
tions point  to  a  good  crop  again  this 
year. 


Farmers  Urged  to  Give  Whole-Hearted 
Support  to  Colorado  River  Project 

EVKRY  farmer  and  friend  of  agriculture  in  California  !ind  the  South- 
west should  concern  himself  with  the  control  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Even  those  who  .ire  not  directly  affected  by  this  great  project  should 
get  behind  it  htart  and  soul  for  the  good  of  fellow-producers  who  are 
vitaJIy  interested. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  these  farmers  is  found  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley.  This  wonderful  g.irden  spot  is  laboring  under  a  condition, 
the  parallel  of  which  probably  never  before  existed  in  the  history  of 
America — the  spect.-icle  of  niarvclously  rich  soil  frequently  producing 
crops  of  greater  value  in  one  year  than  the  total  sale  value  of  tlie  land! 

Imperial  Valley  farmers  are  demanding  the  passage  of  the  Swing- 
John.son  Bill  because  they  believe  this  alone  will  stabilize  their  land 
values  and  do  away  with  the  system  C'f  tenant  farming  and  exploitation 
■which,  despite  wonderful  progress,  has  prevented  the  valle.v  froin  ful- 
filling its  destiny. 

MORE  POWER  WILL  BE  REQUIRED 

But  from  the  f.armer's  viewpoint,  the  project  has  even  a  broader 
significance.  As  the  amazing  influx  of  population  continues.  IjOS  -An- 
geles and  environs  will  demand  more  and  more  water  and  power  for 
domestic  and  industrial  use.  ,\nd  proportionately  more  power  will  be 
required  by  farmers,  for  the  supply  of  gravity  water  available  for  irri- 
gation will  diminish.  Jind  pumping  from  wells  will  become  more  neces- 
sary and  more  general. 

This  power  question,  then,  is  of  most  interest  to  local  farmers.  The 
producers  of  I.os  Angeles  County  and  other  nearby  agricultural  districts 
do  not  anticipate  getting  gravity  water  for  irrigation  as  a  result  of 
Colorado  River  control,  nor  do  they  have  to  worry  about  a  Colorado 
River  flood  menace.  It  is  the  Imperial  Valley  and  adjacent  sections, 
that  are  most  interested  in  this  part  of  the  project. 

The  superiority  of  electric  power  for  pumping  is  indicated  by  the 
situation  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  despite  comparatively  hi!.:li 
rates,  hundreds  of  ranchers  buy  electric  current  from  privately-ownr  I 
companies  rather  than  use  other  types  of  power  plants.  Then  thei  • 
is  the  added  advantage  of  having  electricity  for  domestic  use.  No  longer 
will  the  farmer  be  content  with  less  household  conveniences  than  the 
city   family  enjoys. 

Farmers  are  interested,  too.  in  population,  for  population  means 
industry.  Industry  means  pay  rolls;  pay  rolls  mean  more  local  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  .soil.  It  is  expected  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  assure  final  victory  in  the  battle  of  the  West  to  wring  industrial 
and  financial  independence  from  the  East.  Eastern  interests  know  this; 
that  is  why  the  West  cannot  hope  to  win  the  fight  without  concerted 
action. 

WILL  DO  AWAY  WITH  INEFFICIENCY 

Many  of  our  fai-m  products  now  are  going  East  to  be  manufactured 
into  articles  which  are  returned  to  us,  with  the  added  cost  of  6000  miles 
of  transportation  and  a  very  substantial  profit  to  factories  and  middle- 
men. The  result  of  the  Colorado  River  development  will  be  to  bring 
more  and  more  industiies  to  the  West.  Not  only  the  increasing  local 
demand,  but  also  the  growing  iini>ortance  of  trade  with  Oriental  and 
Pacific  ports  makes  this  inevitable. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  f.irm  products  used  in  manufacturing  and 
parking — such  as  cotton,  wool,  meats  and  grain — that  will  be  affected 
by  gre.-iter  local  consumption.  Our  perishables,  in  the  selling  of  which 
transportation  costs  frequentl.v  spell  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss,  will  be  consumed  in  cons'.antl.v  greater  quantities  right  here  at  home. 

The  farmer,  it  would  seem,  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  the  passtige  of  the  Swing-Johnson  Hill.  Apparently  the  Pacific 
West  has  been  chosen  .«ih  the  land  of  Destiny.  The  question  at  issue, 
i^i  wlii  ilii'i  f.i  t  .v.-  .i.U  ;irii;i^"  .1'  the  natural  forces  that  are  conspiring  to 
(■iir  (.  us  >i  :i  -i..,  .  I  .  i  .  I  ;  (ir  by  our  apath.v  allow  .selfish  and  short- 
M-li  '  il  lull  M    i>  1'    I      ■   "I'si  I  actions  in  the  path  of  progress, — J.  C.  K. 


The  French  p-une  on  Sacramento 
River  bottom  land  is  a  wonderfully  ef- 
ficient producer  and  a  tree  that  gives 
mighty  little  trouble,  all  things  consid- 
ered. It  certainly  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  see  a  full  bloom  and 
satisfactory  crop  set  and  mature  year 
after  year. 

DOCKING  LAMBS  IMPORTANT  JOB 
The  weather  has  been  cool,  yet 
there  has  been  some  trouble  with  fiv 
blow  and  maggot.s.  The  tails  of  lambs 
for  n)arket  are  cut  four  to  six  inches 
long — those  of  the  registered^black-face 
lambs  just  as  close  as  possible.  This 
tends  to  mnke  them  sore,  with  conse- 
quent infection.  • 

Pine  tar  and  sheep  dip  mixed  to- 
gether is  the  "dope"  used  both  to  keep 
flies  away  and  to  kill  maggots  and  heal 
up  the  .sore  spots.  The  Kllenwood  iron, 
a  chLsel-like  affair,  is  used  for  searing 
off  the  tails. 

There  is  a  .great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  tails  of  dif- 
ferent lambs.  Home  are  thin  and  come 
off  with  no  bleeding  whatever.  Others 
are  fat  and  it  is  almost  imi)Ossibie  to 
sear  them  off  slowly  enough  to  keep  the 
big  veins  from  spurting.  Btit  once  they 
are  off  and  healed  \x\;,  these  short - 
docked  sheep  look  line  and  are  much 
cleaner. 

CURRY  COMB  —  OBSOLETE  IN- 
STRUMENT?—We  saw  an  old  man 
camped  along  a  roadside  giving  his 
horse  a  good,  thorough  cleaning  with  a 
curry  comb  and  brush  recently.  Both 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  job— partic- 
ularly the  horse. 

The  man  had  a  one-horse  outfit, 
wagon  !ind  camping  necessities — a  reg- 
ular "wagon  traniii"  he  was.  But  the 
way  he  was  cleaning  the  old  gray  horse 
showed  that  he  was  a  lover  of  animals 
and  knew  how  to  handle  the  comb  and 
brush. 

On  many  California  farms  curry 
combs  and  brushes  are  almost  unknown. 
Mules  and  horses  are  turned  in  the 
corral  after  they  are  unharnessed  and 
fed,  and  tliere  they  roll  and  do  Iheir 
own  "cleaning."  They  live  most  of  their 
li\es  in  the  open  and  keep  themselves 
clean — far  different  from  stock  kept 
tied  up  in  stalls. 

Good  horsemen — -"mule  skinners" — 
are  not  so  plentiful  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  e.asier  to  get  men  to  drive  small 
tractors  than  teams. 

We  wonder  if  "Californians  Inc."  ever 
thought  of  advertising  that  mules  and 
horses  do  not  need  .so  much  currying  as 
one  of  the  Stale's  ad\antages. 

THEN  CATTLE  WELCOME  SPRING 
And  speaking  of  the  gray  horse 
shedding  his  hair — what  a  welcome 
thing  spring  and  lots  of  green  grass 
must  he  to  thin,  hide-bound,  foorl.v 
wintered  cattle. 

The  lush,  green  feed  fills  their 
paunches  and  cleans  out  their  alimen- 
taiy  tract  so  that  the  tissues  are  in  fine 
condition  to  assimilate  the  "harder" 
grass  a.s  it  matures,  and  store  up  fat  in 
the  system. 

The  old,  dead  hair  loosens  up  and 
slips  off,  and  when  the  cattle  begin  to 
lick  themselves,  you  know  they  are  "do- 
ing good." 

It  must  be  a  "grand  and  glorious  feel- 
ing", to  be  a  cow  brute  about  this  time. 

NEW  SHEARING  RECORD  CITED— 
George  W.  Callahan  of  Reno.  Nev., 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
world's  record  for  shearing  sheep  with 
blades  is  347  head  in  ten  hours.  Some 
shearers  have  difficulty  in  turning  out 
40  or  50  a  day;  others  do  l:j0  to  16.5  day 
after  day.  A  crew  of  ten  men  that  aver- 
ages 1000  a  day  through  the  season  is 
onsidered  t6  be  doing  good  work. 
Callahan  is  one  of  the  best-posted 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  sheep  and 
wool  affairs.  Over  forty  years  ago  he 
fitted  and  showed  Spanish  Merinos  at 
the  California  State  Fair  and  has  bought 
sheep  and  wool  In  every  Western  Stale. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  and  intro- 
duced the  hand  sheep  shears  now  used 
all  ovel-  the  world. 

"There  are  more  kinds  and  clas.ses  ot 
wool  in  (J.ilifornia  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  including  some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  woi'sl "  says  Callahan. 
"If  I  had  a  boy  whom  1  wanted  to  learn 
the  wool  business  I  would  send  him  to 
California. 

"The  wool  in  most  demand  now  is 
half-blood,  three-eighths  and  one-fourth 
blood.  A  few  years  ago  ver.v  line  Me- 
rino, brought  the  most  money.  These 
coarser  wools  are  in  big  demand  now 
for  garments  of  coarser  texture.  There 
is  evei-y  indipation  now  th.at  the  sheep 
and  wool  business  will  continue  good 
for  a  number  of  years,"  he  says. 


FINDS  ARTICLES  VALUABLE 

"I  always  read  the  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  I  think  it  has  many  valuable 
articles  and  I  have  tried  out  many  of 
its  suggestions."— MRS  J.  BOOTH, 
Riverside,  Calif. 


We  can  promrtly  fill  your  order* 
for  *  ipe  or  fittinffa.  Our  four-acre 
plant  Is  equipped  from  end  to  end 
to  speedily  fitisfy  your  requirements 
for  new  or  renewed  pipe.  Our  spe- 
cial formut..  for  dipping  aephaltum 
lencthens  the  life  of  pipe  ten  years. 
Our  remanufactured  pipe  Is  tet^ted 
before  it  is  sold.  It  must  be  able 
to  meet  our  guarantee. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet.  Tcu'U 
find  our  prices  richt  and  our  ship- 
menlB  prompt. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co. 

203  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 

Vi'lirn  hulling  now  pipe  he  sure  that  it 
ha.s  hrrii  holh  iiiltJe  and  .stram  tested. 


muacw' 

During  the  past  season,  the  worst 
in  years,  Ottho  Dusting  Sulphur 
gave  the  bsst  results  of  any  Sul- 
phur on  the  market.  Non-acid. 
Costs  no  more  and  goes  further. 
Stt  yaur  Orlhti  dealer  or  call  on  our  nearest  expert 
CAHFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSONVaLE,  CAUFORIOA 
Fresno, Cal.       Sacramento, CaU  Lo«Angclrs. 
SanJoae,Ca!.    Sanli  Ro>a,Cai.       Yakima,  VVa 
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Power  Cultivator 


Kntlorseil  l> 
Karileiier*.  unci 
Kroncrs 


Will  work  as  slow  as 
feet  per  minute.  Does 
light  plowing,  prepares 
seed  beds  and 
seeds  and  culti- 
vates 3  rows  at 
one  time.  Works 
between  wide  row  crops.  Ideiil  for 
"small  fruits  and  nursery  work,  has 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  and  light  hor.-je 
tools.  Mows  lawns.  Does  stationary 
power  work  and  hauls  light  loads. 
AulomtilU-  Rteerinjf  device  —  ilust-proof 
wnrkinK  parLs,  4-h.ii.  4-cyt'le  Ka.soljn« 
eURiiie.  I-toai'h  muK'ii-to.  t'ses  many  nana 
usfU  on  well-known  low-prieetl  auto. 
One  yeHr  ruunintrv. 
Write    for   lili-r.-ilure    and  prices. 

M.  B.  M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

396   Keed   Street       .MII.WAl'K  KK.  WIS. 
Ui!nrlbuled   h\    E.  E.  S.MITH. 

Ifi.-.l  N.  Normandle  Ave..  Hollywood.  Cal. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BEE  KEEPER 

^1,  J.  D.  BIXBY.  Sr.  ^^f^^l^V^^V^i 


B 


EES   MOVED   TO   CITRUS  DI8- 
TRICTp. — LdirKe  numbers  of  bees 
\\nire  been  moved  into  the  citrus  sec- 
tions of  Southern  and   Central  Cali- 
fornia to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the 
oranKe  bloom.  Butte 
and   Tulare  Coun- 
ties  In   the  North 
and    Lob  An^elep 
and  Riverside 
Counties     In  the 
South  ai-e  the  fa- 
vored sections. 


IN  T  E  R  M  OUN- 
TAIN  COUNTRY 
SHIPS.— Utah  and 
Idaho  ship  many 
caiioadg  of  bees 
into  Riverside 
County  each  year 
ror  the  oranKt'  blossom  honey.  When 
ihi8  is  secured  the  colonies  are  divided 
into  two  or  three  nuclei  each  and  re- 
>>hlppcd  to  the  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
leifions  from  which  they  were  brought. 
The  honey  gathered  in  the  orange 
i^rovos  and  the  value  of  the  increase 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  movlns. 


H 


OW  HIVES  ARE  HANDLED. 


In  HhippinK  l>y  rail,  from  300 
to  800  colonies  are  put  in  each  car. 
Tops  of  the  hives  are  always  removed 
and  replaced ,  by  wire  screens.  If  ho' 
weather  crossing  the  desert  Is  ex- 
l)ected,  both  tops' and  bottoms  of  hives 
are  removed  and  replaced  with  screens. 
The  hives  tfien  are  tiered  up  on  strips 
of  wood  to  afford  space  for  ventila- 
tion. 

Uefrljterator  cars  are  preferred  for 
iiiovln^r  bees  lonfc  distances  in  hot 
weather,  but  for  short  hauls  and  cool 
weather,  stock  cars  are  equally  safe. 
Trucks  are  cheaper,  quicker  and  safer 
lor  all  hauls  of  less  than  150  miles.  A 
.'i-lon  truck  with  trailer  will  carry  200 
L' -story  colonies. 

OAGE  RANGES  RUINED. 

^  Ventura  County  has  sent  an  un- 
usual number  of  her  apiaries  down 
to  the  I.,os  Angreles  orange  proves  this 
season.  Lack  of  rain  ruined  the  s.aRe 
honey  ranges  and  only  mlRration  could 
save  the  bees. 

.\  REVERSAL  OF  OPINION. 

A  Ventura  County  apiarist  has 
moved  200  colonies  of  bees,  equipped 
for  comb  honey  production,  to  Eastern 
Los  Ang-elcs  County.  This  is  the  first 
time  within  my  knowledKe  that  a 
comb-honey  producer  has  moved  down 
to  the  oraneres,  although  the  reverse 
is  common  enough.  Twenty  years  ajro 
the  orange  bloom  was  looked  upon  as 
only  a  cocktail  or  appetizer  to  whet 
the  appetizer  of  the  bees  for  the  sage 
honey,  Now  25  or  30  carloads  of 
orange  honey  for  the  season  Is  a  llKhi 
crop  for  the  State's  citrus  acreage. 

TIKES  ALUMINUM  COMBS. 


I  am   using  quite  a    number  of 


aluminum  combs  in  the  extracting  su*- 
pers  and  wish  I  h&d  more,  as  '<he 
moths  do  not  destroy  them  and  the 
bees  use  them  readily. 

PRO  AND  CON  ON  LOSS  OF 
RANGE. — Are  beekeepers  injured 
or  not  by  the  steady  encroachment  of 
cultivation  on  the  .sage  covered  valley.s 
and  foothills?  This  Is  an  ever-recur- 
ring argument  at  r.ll  beekeeper's  gather- 
ings. The  "pros"  argue  that  as  the 
sage  is  replaced  by  orange  and  lemon, 
which  yields  more  honey  and  with 
Kreatcr  certainty  than  the  sages,  he  l.s 
benefited,  while  the  "cons"  maintain 
that  the  loss  of  nectar  and  pollen  from 
the  wild  plants  covering  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  season — white  sage,  pha- 
celia,  fll.nife,  sunflower,  blue-curls,  etc. 
— more  than  off-set  the  possible 
greater  spring-  yield  from  orange. 
Take  your  choice.  I  side  with  the 
"cons." 


B 


ess  ARE  HEAVY  DRINKERS. 


Be  sure  the  bees  have  free  ac- 
cess to  water  during  dry  times;  they 
need  a  surprising  amount.  A  friend 
who  had  160  colonies  in  a  dry  location 
found  that  during  one  of  our  hot  spells 
they  used  up  S5  gallons  per  day  for  a 
week.  If  bees  bother  by  seeking  water 
about  the  lawn  faucets,  etc.,  Just  brush 
the  faucets  over  with  kerosene  once 
or  twice  a  day. 


and,  worst  of  all,  gnawed  out  at  the 
lower  front  comers  and  filled  in  witlt. 
di one-comb  making  them  worse  than 
useless.  The  bees  will  not  use  them 
until  forced  by  lack  of  room.' 

One  can't  get  honey  in  commercial 
quantities  without  bees  (colonies),  and 
can't  have  bees  (numerically)  without 
paying  some  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  th»  combs  in  the  broodnests. 
Combs  that  are  a  half  or  a  third  drone- 
cells,  or  so  stretched  by  hot  weather 
that  most  of  the  cells  cannot  be  used 
for  brood-rearing  at  all,  are  poor  equip- 
ment to  fill  a  hive  "boiling  over"  with 
worker  bees  when  the  honey  flow 
conies'  on.  Have  every  comb  in  the 
bro6dne^  as  completely  worker  as 
possible;  the  bees  will  stick  in  all  the 
drone  cells  they  need,  in  odd  corners. 

INTENSIVE  BEE  CULTURE  PROF- 
ITABLE.— We  hear  much  about  "in- 
tensive farming."  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter-chance to  exercise  It  tfian  in  honey 
production;  nor  of  any  branch  of  ag- 
riculture wberfe  it  will  give  better  re- 
turns for  the  time  and  care  invested. 
Individual  attention  to  your  colonies 
will  pay  every  time.  Just  as  does  In- 
dividual attention  to  the  trees  in  your 
orchard  or  the  hens  in  your  flock. 
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EA80NS  FOR  NOT  FILLING 
COMBS. — J.  H.  C.  (Hemet)  asks 
why  so  many  of  his  combs  are  not 
filled  out  at  the  comers  near  the  en- 
trance.   Two  reasons:  One  Is.  mice  or 


lizards  have  got  in  and  gnawed  away 
the  combs;  the  others  swarm  was  hived 
when  the  nights  were  «-ool,  too  cool  foi 
the  *>ees  to  draw  out  the  foundation 
near  the  entrance,  so  they  gnawed  II 
ofi,  using  the  wax  elswhere. 

Get  rid  of  these  defective  combs  by 
putting  them  up  in  the  supers,  if  other- 
wise good,  where  they  will  (probably) 
be  filled  out  with  'drone  comb,  but  b« 
good,  for  extracting.  Supply  their 
places  with  complete  worker  combs 
that  have  been  used  for  brood  rearing. 

THE  SPRING  DWINDLING  PROB- 
LEM.— "Spring  dwindling"  has 
been  serious  in  nearly  all  apiaries  of 
Southern  California — particularly  those 
in  the  citrus  belt.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  trouble  has  been  lack  of  pollen  for 
the  preparation  of  proper  food  for  the 
larval  bees. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  cases 
of  starvation  from  lack  of  honey,  it  is 
true,  but  many  more  from  inability  to 
secure  pollen  for  winter  stores,  or  fre«h 
pollen  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

Abundant  feeding  of  sugar  has  its 
use;  bees  are  kept  alive  by  it,  for  a 
time,  but  only  when  it  is  combined 
with  pollen  and  particularly  with  fresh 
pollen  as  a  stimulant  to  brood-rearing, 
do  we  obtain  increase  in  the  colony. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  guard 
against  these  conditions,  and  the  only 
remedy  fs  moving  to  sections  where 
pollen-bearing  plants  enable  the  bees 
to  store  sufficient  pollen  for  winter. 


Nonproductive  Does 

I  have  rmlaed  rabbits  fur  i-lRht  yr»r»  and 
had  no  trouble  with  them  until  recently.  At 
four  different  times  lately  I  have  bred  my 
iloes  and  when  the  time  rame  for  them  to 
Kindle  they  bullt'their  nesta.  but  produced  nu 
youHK.    What  could  have  bt-en  the  trouble? 

I,aat  week  my  American  blue  buck,  winner 
at  'he  State  Fair,  died  suddenly,  although  ap- 
parently in  Kood  he>Uh  until  droppInK  off- 
Was  It  probably  heart  failure?- -OWIBN 
STEWART.  Amador  County. 

IT  IS  rather  difficult  to  determine  the 
cause  of  does  not  producing  young, 
without  knowing  the  conditions:  such 
as  age  of  stock  and  how  many  Utters 
they  have  had  during  the  year. 

In  the  first  place,  r.abbits  will  not 
mate  readily  or  have'miich  success  with 
young  after  August.  Spring  and -Bum- 
mer is  the  proper  mating  season.  If 
the  does  have  had  more  than  three  Ut- 
ters a  year  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
well.  It  is  best  to  let  them  rest  until 
February. 

Pojssibly  your  rabbits  are  too  fat,  or 
they  may  be  too  "run  down"  to  breed 
successfully.  The  buck  may  be  tem- 
porarily sterile  from  overwork  or  not 
enough  use.  If  this  is  the  case,  feed 
him  once  a  day  for  two  days  on  peas 
which  have  been  soaked  in  water  24 
hours.  Don't  give  hiiii  anything  else 
until  he  eats  the  peas.  The  latter  are 
also  good  for  does  that  don't  want  to 
mateL 

You  will  not  get  many  good  young- 
sters from  rabbits  over  three  years  old, 
nor  from  bucks  which  have  been  under- 
fed. Keep  their  flesh  firm  and  give 
them  plenty  of  exercise. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  what  ailed  the  buck 
that  died  suddenly,  but  it  may  have 
been  acute  indigestion.—  O  K  O  It  G  E 
GREKN. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Take  your  crops  and  stock  to  the  market  that  offers  you  the 
most — do  your  buying  where  you  can  get  the  lowest  price. 

On  this  practical  basis,  an  International  Motor  Truck  will  pay  its  way 
by  giving  you  greater  control  over  the  prices  you  get  and  the  prices 
you  have  to  pay.  Every  day  Internationals  are  shortening  distances 
and  speeding  up  hauling  for  dairy  farmers,  stock  feeders,  truck 
gardeners,  fruit  growers,  and  others  who  make  theiij.  living  through 
various  branches  of  Agriculture. 

These  trucks  save  time  on  the  road,  reduce  labor  costs,  and  make  available  better 
markets;  and  they  do  all  of  this  at  small  expense.  They  are  built  sturdily  throughout 
and  have  plenty  of  surplus  power  to  carry  the  loads  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  Speed  Truck  shown  above  carries  a  ton  load  easily  and  quickly.  It  is  equipped 
with  electric  lights  and  starter,  power  tire  pump,  truck  cord  tires;  and  special  farm 
bodies  are  available  to  fit  individual  requirements.  An  International  Speed  Truck 
makes  an  excellent  all-purpose  truck  for  the  average  farm.  Where  larger  loads  must 
be  hauled,  heavy-duty  Internationals  may  be  had  in  capacities  up  to  10,000  lbs. 
[maximum.]  Find  out  for  yourself  how  conveniently  you  can  secure  an  International 
Motor  Truck— it  is  a  profitable  investment.    A  letter  will  bring  complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 


201  Potrero  Ave. 

Saa  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  America 

[Incor^aratcd] 


734  Lawrence  St. 

Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


dl tisi^  a  modem  cmimerS 


Where  Science  Serves  Agriculture 

'p*  HE  great  strides  of  the  creamery  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in 
the  splendid  facilities  which  have  been  provided  for  the 
scientific  manufacture  of  milk  products. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  characteristic  scenes 
in  the  big,  modem  plants  of  the  Golden  State  Milk  Products 
Company,  Califomift's  largest  concern  of  this  kind. 

Diversity  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  quality  in  the  fin 
ished  product  are  marked  essentials  in  the  up-to-date  plant 
and  every  modem  creamery  therefore  must  be  equipped  with 
facilities  for  turning  out  butter,  cheese  and  powdered  milk, 
as  well  as  other  dairy  products. 


Grading  milk  at  the  receiving  platform.  As  milk  ^ 
IS  received,  it  is  immediately  svbjected  to  a  series 
of  tests,  including  a  test  for  the  butter  fat  con- 
tent, an  alcohol  test  to  determine  whether  the  milk 
is  of  normal  composition,  an  acidity  test  for  sweet- 
ness and  a  bacteria  count  for  cleanliness. 


Above — Glimpse  of  drying  equipment.  Skim  milk  is  sprayed 
into  a  chamber  where  it  is  subjected  to  cyclonic  currents  of 

hot  air  which  carry  the  water  off  as  vapor. 
Below — Automatic  butter  cutting  and  wrapjting  machine — 
new  invention  ivhich  cuts  butter  into  quarters  o»d  wraps  it. 


Above — Section  of  cheese  curing  room  where 
Stviss  cheese  is  perfected.  The  curing  process 
requires  about,  eight  months,  during  which 
time,  each  cheese  is  turned  over  every  ^8 
hours  and  washed  with  a  salt  brine  to  harden 

the  rind  and  develop  the  flavor. 
Below — Super-heated  steam  apparatus  for 

vjashing,  sterilizing  and  drying  cans. 
Lower  right — Coagulation  test  for  powdered 
milk. 


Pedigreed  Poultry  Promises  Petaluma  SalvationI 


true. 


I S  IT  a  fact  that  many  Peta- 
luma poultrymen  are  just 
about  breaking:  even  these 
days,  maklngr  no  real  money? 

Ernest  Williams,  enterpris- 
ing chicken  rancher  In  the 
I  Cunningham  district,  consid- 
ered the  question  a  moment. 
"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  'tis 
But  they  have  only  tliemsolv-w 
to  blame,"  he  added.  "Even  at  the 
present  low  prices  there  is  good  money 
to  be  made  in  the  egg  business. 

"The  secret  of  success  in  coiimier- 
cial  egg  production,"  explained  Wil- 
liams, critically  examining  a  newly- 
hatched  baby  chick,  "is  to  keep  the 
right  kind  of  laying  stock.  It  is  not 
enough  to  handle  birds  that  will  lay 
a  great  many  eggs,  as  it  is  equally  es- 
.sential  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  eggs 
come  at  the  right  time  of  the  year — 
when  high  prices  prevail. 

"It  makes  all  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,"  continued  my  inform- 
ant, "whether  you  must  sell  the  bulk  of 
your  eggs  in  the  spring  at  20  cents  to 
30  cents,  or  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  at  50  cents.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  theory  with  me,  but  of  painful 
practice. 

"I  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to 
play  the  chicken  game  without  win- 
ning financial  prizes.  It  is  pocnlble, 
however,  for  a  poultryman  to  pull  him- 
self out  of  red  ink,  as  I  did,  under  cir- 


Heavy- Laying  Hens  Point  the  iV ay 

UIGH-PRICED  feed  and  low-priced  eggs  are -forcing 
Petaluma  poultrymen  to  improve  the  quality  of  tiieir 
flocks,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  red  ink  and  show  a  real 
profit.  Accredited  hatcheries  now  are  turning  out  choice 
chicks,  many  of  which  grow  into  heavy-laying  puUeta 
and  prepotent  cockerels,  making  possible  the  breeding 
of  basket-filling  egg  machines.  Breeders  are  trap-nest- 
ing and  using  every  other  known  method  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  flocks. — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


ful."  admitted  Williams.  "I  paid  tlBO 
for  another  cockerel,  but  soon  had  to 
gret  rid  of  him,  because  his  progeny 
showed  an  occasional  brown  feather. 
If  he  had  been  crossed  with  other  stock 
the  result  might  have  been  different, 
but  this  experience  shows  the  risks  a 
breeder  takes  in  buying  costly  birds." 

Williams  sells  a  great  many  cockerels 
for  12  to  $10  'each  and  is  paid  prem- 
ium prices  for  baby  chicks.  The  total 
output  of  his  modest  plant  Is  sold  lohg 
in  advance.  He  could  get  higher  prices, 
but  does  not  consider  it  good  business 
to  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 


ration  almost  Utontlcal  with  th«  one 
adopted  by  the  New  York  collegv.  TUs 
has  been  modified  somewhat,  laying 
hens  now  being  fed  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  commeal,  bran,  mMdllnga. 
fish  meal  i^d  meat  scrap. 

The  scraich  feed  oonslAts  of  equal 
parts  by  measure  of  wheat  and  cracked 
com.  Williams  hit  upon  a  method  of 
regulating  the  grain  ration  which  la 
slmptidty  itself  and  goes  a  long  ways 
towards  reducing  poultry  practice  to 
an  exact  science.  Elach  morning  tit* 
round  metal  mash  hoppers  and  their 
contents  are  weighed  and  the  quanttty 
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of  feed  consumed  by  the  hens  In 
room  the  previous  day  noted.  An  equal 
quantity,  by  weight,  of  grain  Is  glA*^ 
the  hens  that  day.  ^ 

"M^ny  poultrymen  make  the  mlatak* 
at  giving  their  hena  more  grain  whei^ 
they  fall  off  in  their  feed,"  poinu  out 
this  breeder.  "The  birds  really  need 
less  grain,  because  they  eat  less  mash... 
Additional  grain  tends  to  throw  tiM  ra< 
tion  still  further  out  of  balance  and 
is  liable  to  cause  liver  poisoning  and 
other  troubles."  > 

In  visiting  commercial  poultry  plants 
from  Portland  to  San  Dl^^o,  the  writer 
never  has  seen  one  better  equipped  or 
better  kept  than  this  Sonoma  chleksn 
and  egg  factory.  The  buildings  are  con- 
veniently arranged  and  neatly  painted, 
while  an  overhead  sprinkling  sytte^ 
insures  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  feed 
during  the  dry  season.  A  feed  and' 
Utter  carrier  reduces  the  labor  coat 
and  also  la  used  to  facilitate  the  woi 
of  pest  control.  A  long  metal  box 
trough  is  filled  with  disinfectant 
placed  on  the  carrier  and  used  for 
ping  the  roost  poles.'  The  Cornell  ex- 
pert took  a  picture  and  measuremenl 
of  this  device. 

BUSINESS  SHOWS  RELAL  PROFIT 

"Yes,  all  these  things  cost  money,' 
admits  WUUams,  "but  we  figure 
are    commercially    profitable.  Dur 
the  past   three  years  we  have 
$5000  annually   for  Improvements, 
the  business  didn't  show  a  real 
and  pay  the  going  rate  of  Interest 
the  money  Invested  I  would  quit 
go  into  some  other  line  of  work, 
don't  believe  farmers  need  to  dc 
on  increased  land  values  for  their 
its;  In  other  words,  to  sell  out 
they  can  realise  on  their  Inve 
If  a  farm  is  rightly  managed  It 
pay  as  well  as  any  other  con 
plant,  on  an  average." 

"The  work  Williams  is  doing  In 
ducing    high-grade,    pedigreed  pouV 
and  in  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  fill  the  egg  basket  at  the 
time  of  the  year  is  helping  plaoe 
Sonoma  egg  Industry  upon  a  solid 
of  real  prosperity,"  comments  M« 
Busier,  poultry  expert  of  the  Elxter 
Service.    "With  the  pre«ei\t  hlgh-pr 
feed  and  low-priced  eggs,  poultryn 
need  something  besides  quantity 
ductlon;  each  hen  must    lay  a 
number  of  eggs  at  the  right  time 
the  year." 


cumstances  similar  to  those  surround- 
ing the  average  chicken  man." 

Like  many  other  successful  produc- 
ers, Williams  was  formerly  engaged  In 
different  work,  hU  specialty  having 
l)een  automobiles.  For  18  years  he 
built  auto  bodies  In  San  Francisco,  then 
for  12  years  was  employed  as  a  4^auf- 
feur. 

"In  those  days,"'  he  relates,  "a  chauf- 
feur was  not  considered  a  servant,  but 
an  expert  mechanician  who  was  treated 
about  the  same  as  the  owner  of  the 
car.  But  my  health  failed  and  after 
awhile!  hated  the  sight  of  an  auto:" 

Buying  his  present  10-acre  place  for 
$6000,  Williams  purchased  a  flock  of 
hens  and  went  to  work,  afterwards 
adding  incubation  and  brooding  to  his 
iutles.  After  two  years  of  hard  labor 
he  found  he  had  nothing  to  show  for 
his  work.  Of  course,  he  had  made  a 
living,  but  wa.s  not  getting  ahead  and 
when  Interest  on  investment,  deprecia- 
tion and  wages  were  counted,  the  busi- 
ness did  not  show  a  profit. 

INTRODUCES  BETTER  BLOOD 

Then  he  began  to  take  stock,  to  see 
If  he  could  figrure  out  what  was  the 
trouble.  His  hens  laid  an  average  of 
130  eggs  per  year,  which  was  above  the 
average  for  the  district.  He  finally 
concluded  If  he  could  secure  a  strain 
of  hens  that  would  lay  30  mure  eggs 
annually  his  profits  would  double. 

He  was  forced  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton for  heavy  laying  stock,  because  at 
rnkt  time  Petaluma  poultrymen  were 
not  In  the  breeding  business  very  ex- 
tensively. A  Hollywood  male  was  pur- 
chased for  $50  and  two  hens  for  $30 
each.  _  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  ilie 
introduction  of  this  superior  blood  In- 
creased production  from  130  to  ZOO, 
Just  twice  what  he  had  counted  on. 
Test  pens  of  the  old  and  new  stock 
were  given  exactly  the  same  treatment, 
the  egg  yields  being  as  above  noted, 
proving  that  "blood  will  tell." 

When  a  man  gets  a  good  thing  his 
neighbors  sooh  find  it  out  and  want 
to  share  it  with  him.  As  an  officer  oC 
the  local  Farm  Bureau  center,  Williams 
discussed  the  poultry  business  with  his 
fellow  farmers,  who  wanted  to  buy  some 
of  his  heavy-laying  stock.  This  forced 
the  newcomer  Into  the  breeding  busi- 
ness, with  the  result  that  $2500  worth 
of  stock  waa  sold  from  the  progeny  of 
the  high-priced  Hollywood  trio  and  20 
pullets  left  with  which  to  continue  the 
breeding  business. 

"All  ventures  into  the  realm  of  high- 
priced  birds  do  not  prove  so  succeqs- 


Potdtry  operations  are  conducted  by 
Williams  on  the  theory  that  the  busi- 
ness justifies  the  use  of  first-class 
stock  and  equipment.  All  his  build- 
ings are  neatly  painted,  whUe  over- 
head sprinklers  water  the  green 
feed  crops. 


"If  %  producer  always  has  orders  for 
more  stock  than  he  can  grow,"  ex- 
plains Williams,  "he  knows  Just  how 
to  proceed  with  his  business.  The 
trouble  with  the  average  farmer  is  that 
he  never  knows  where  he  Lb  going  to 
sell  his  crop  nor  what  he  will  get  for 
it." 

The  magic  number  In  the  poultry, 
world  seems  to  be  "300."  Years  ago 
it  was  200,  that  being  the  standard  set 
for  ideal  egg  production.  Williams' 
best  cockerels  all  cutne  from  300-egg 
hens,  bred  to  hens  which  lay  200  to 
250  eggs,  or  250  to  300,  depending  on 
the  grade. 

The  system  of  identifying  the  chicks 
hatched  from  each  individual  hen  is 
quite  complicated,  entailing  much  care- 
ful work,  but  is  absolutely  accurate. 
Only  perfect,  completely  "fluffed" 
chicks  are  sold. 

Being  of  <vn  drlglnal  and  Inventive 
turn  of  mind,  Williams  had  his  in- 
cubators built  to  order  by  the  Peta- 
luma Incubator  Company  and  has 
made  some  radical  changes  in  hatch- 
ing- pnictice. 

POINTS  ON  INCUBATION 

In  the  first  place,  the  customary 
cooling  of  -eggs  during  the  incubiilion 
period  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with. 
The  thermometer  is  not  placed  down 
between  the  eggs,  one  of  which  may 
be  in  different  condition  from  most  of 
those  on  the  tray,  but  Is  fixed  above 
the  eggs,  which  gives  a  fairer  temper- 
ature teat  and  does  not  interfere  with 
moving  the  eggs  for  turning  or  exam- 
ining. 

Williams  confesses  that  all  his  exper- 
iments are  not  successful.  He  tried, 
for  example,  to  turn  the  eggs  by  tipping 
the  tray  and  then  giving  It  a  audd»n 
Jerk — something  like  a  camper  flipping 
a  flapjack— but  after  spoiling  a  few 
hundred  eggs  he  returned  to  the  usual 
method. 

When  Professor  Rice,  poultry  expert 
from  Cornell  Unlvemity.  visited  th<j 
Williams  ranch,  he  was  suspriaed  to 
find  the  owner  had  worked  out  a  Caed 


Williams  figured  that  by  increasing  production  from  ISO  to 
J  60  eggs  per  hen  he  could  double  net  profits.  He  didn't  stop 
until  he  reached  the  200  mark,  after  which  neighbors  have 
kept  him  busy  producing  for  them  the  same  kind  of  stock. 
The  only  way  to  make  real  money  in  the  egg  businesM,  h» 
believes,  is  to  keep  only  heavy-l*^vi^9  hens. 
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Is  There  a  Way  Out  for  the  Irrigation  Settler? 

y^n  Interview  With  Dr,  Elwood'  A^ead,  Newly  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  Former  Professor  Rural  Institutions,  U,  of  C. 


HAT'S  the  matter  with  national 
irrigation?  Why  aren't  settlers 
repaying  construction  costs? 
Is  the  (Government  going  to 
lose  tlie  $143,000,000  it  now  ha.s 
invested  in  reclamation  work? 
Cnn  Califorhia  land  developers 
and  farmers  learn  ■  anything 
^  uom     the     Federal  Govern- 

ment's  irrigation  experience?" 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  newly  appointed 
Commissioner  of  tlie  Koclamation  Service, 
who  for  several  niontlis  has  been  a 
busy  memher  of  the  Fact  Kindinff  Com- 
mission, loolied  ui>  from  his  comfortaVily 
intienched  position  in  Agricultural  Hall 
BJid  smiled  tolerantly  as  the  in<iuisitive 
CJlller  laid  down  this  barrage  of  questions. 

"The  case  of  national  irrigation  is  far 
from  hopele.ss,"  he  replied,  "aUhough 
serious  mistal<es  have  been  made.  Cali- 
fornia land  developers  have  committed 
Kome  of  the  same  errors,  a  fact  which 
tliey  are  beginning  to  realize. 

"The  Federal  (iovernment  only  now  is 
learning  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  irrigation  colonization  which  I 
assisted  in-working  out  in  Australia 
ycirs  ago.  (Jur  State  with  profit  adopted 
tliese  principles,  the  soundness  whicii 
Is  being  clearly  demonstrated. 

fARMER'S  WELFARE  IGNORED 

"As  Miles  Cannon,  field  commissioner 
of  national  irrigation,  admits,  the  Gov- 
emment  erroneously  took  this  position: 
"We  have  <onstru<  ted  the  projects — now 
let  the  farmers  pay  the  bills.  The  re- 
Bources  of  the  Government  have  been 
centered  almost  exclusively  on  construc- 
tion work.  Such  a  policy  eventually  will 
C4intribute  largely  to  general  curtailment, 
If  not  de.struetion,  of  national  irrigation. 
Success  depends  ui»on  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer."  " 

Dr.  Mead  has  been  investigating  na- 
tional irrigation  for  the  Government  sin<  <i 
last  .January,  taking  up  the  work  shortly 
aTter  his  return  from  a  nine  montlis' 
trip  abroad,  when  he  visited  Australia, 
Java.  Palestine  and  Europe.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  journey  was  to  assist  in 
an  advisory  capacity  an  English  commis- 
trion  which  was  pl.inning  to  locate  6000 
farmers  on  irrigated  land  in  Australia. 

Mead  admitted  gratification  at  being 
again  called  to  the  field  where  for  eight 
years  he  labored  in  Government  coloniza- 
tion work.  Seven  years  had  passed  since 
hi.H  return  to  this  country  "and  he  was 
pleased  to  .see  tlie  successful  working  out 
of  those  principles  which  he  put  in  opera- 
tion on  the  island  continent. 

Most  of  the  colonists  whom  he  as.sisted 
in  establishing  on  irrigated  tr.acts  were 
old  country  people,  Scotch  and  English, 
■wli(> — though  rather  slow — are  surely 
forging  ahead  in  thfir  work  of  making 
productive  farms  out  of  raw  land  and 
repaying  to  the  Government  tlie  cost  of 
oonstrucling  irrigation  works. 

"The  only  serious  IrouOle  whicli  had 


By  O,  H.  BARN  HILL 


developed,"  related  Mead,  "was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  settlers  paying  interest 
charges  which  had  aecured  during  the 
war.  At  that  time  the  Goveinment  dis- 
couraged settlement,  desiring  her  citi- 
zens to  fight,  rather  than  farm.    It  was,  •* 


therefore,  unreasonable  to  expect  settlers 
to  pay  the  expen.se  of  carrying  irrigation 
enterprises  over  this  perio^l.  a  point  of 
view  which  the  Government  ultimately 
took. 

"The  English  commission  contemi)!ated 


This  portrait  of  Elwood  Mead,  fatlwr  of  land  settlement  in 
California  and  noted  also  for  his  remarkable  accomplishments 
in  Australian  irrigation  development,  tvas  presented  bij  Edgar 
M.  Wilson  to'  the  Delhi  Conimmiitij  Hall.  It  was  painted 
by  Spencer  Mackay  of  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


putting  onto  the  l.ind  men  without  e-ip- 
ital.  Tiiis  would  have  been  a*grave  mis- 
take, as  the  commissioners  finally  were 
convinced.  -  They  decided  to  lequire  ,i 
minimum  capital  of  500  ixuinds,  which 
now  has  an  exchange  value  of  about 
$L.000." 

The  returned  traveler  was  asked  why 
he  visited  Java. 

"Hecau.se  I  wanted  to  .see  how  38.000,- 
000  i)eoi)le  manage  to  make  a  living  on 
an  island  no  larger  than  Xew  York 
State."  he  explained.  'Although  t'ley 
have  no  large  cities  and  aie  not  engased 
in  manufacture  or  trade  to  any  con.siiter- 
able  extent,  an  average  of  l.iOO  persoii.n 
earn  their  living  on  each  square  mile 
of  land,  a  record  not  approached  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world." 

"Well,  how  do  they  do  it?  " 

"See  here,"  invited  iiead,  pointing  to 
a  photograph  showing  a  Java  residence 
surrounded  liy  a  jungle  of  fruit  trees. 
"A  good  share  of  their  living  comes  uom 
these  trees— bananas,  bre.idfruit,  cccoi- 
nuts  and  other  nutritious  i>roducts.  Taen 
see  this— pointing  to  a  pii  lure  <>(  a  ter- 
raced hillside— "this  rice  field  shows  how 
intensively  the  Javanese  cultivate  tlieir 
soil,  which  in  a  tropical  climate  yields 
immense  crops." 

A  ISITS  BIBLICAL  SCENES 

The  visit  to  Palestine  was  made  to 
help  the  Jews,  who  are  retnming  there 
in  large  numbers,  to  suive  irrigatio'i 
problem.-i.  -Mead  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  experience  of  seeing  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

"llight  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a, 
picture  of  a  barren  hilltop,  "Christ  was 
crucified;  here  is  the  place  He  w.m 
buried:  and  there  is  the  very  s))0t  where 
Joseph  was  sold  to  a  company  of  Egyp- 
tian traders." 

But  to  return  to  .\merieiin  irrigation 
problems.  Settlers  on  national  irrigation 
projects  were  getting  so  fai  Ijehind  with 
con.struction  repayments — iind  in  some 
cases  even  operating  costs — that  Govern- 
ment officials  realized  som-^thing  had  to 
be  done  to  improve  the  situation.  As 
President  Coolidge  pointed  out  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  last  December, 
the  problem  is  serious,  because  large 
numbers  of  project  settlers  have  failed 
completely  and  had  to  leave  their  land. 
Even  their  successors,  in  numerous  case.s, 
failed  and  it  is  a  toss-up  whetlier  many 
of  the  "third  comers"  <an  succeed. 

Tlie  Fact  Finding  Commission  con- 
sists of  Thomas  E.  Camjibell,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona:  John  E.  Widtsoe,  for- 
mer president  of  the  University  of  Ut.xh; 
James  U.  Garfield,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  Clyde  Dawson,  Denver  ir- 
rigation expert:  Oscar  Bradfute,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration: .lulius  R.  Barnes,  president  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Dr.  Mead. 

The  <.'vmmis-(CVntiniied  on  Page  10) 


Further  Observations  on  Citrus  Fruit  Production  in  Sicily 


— jIClIA'  has  much  to  le.!rn  from 
'  California  in  the  matter  of 
grading,  .storage  and  packing. 
.Nevertheless,  fairly  careful 
size  and  quality  grading  by 
hand  is  done  by  the  grower- 
pai'ker  or  by  the  buyer-packer 
in  sheds  or*  buildings  practi- 
c:illy  devoid  of  mechanical 
equiiiment.  The  best  grades  .ire  paiier 
wrapped  and  packed  300  to  360  to  the  40 
kilogram  box  (a  kilogrum  is 'about  2.2 
libs.:  40  kilos  is  about  88  lbs  ). 

Before  the  war  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  fruit  was  exported  to  Russia;  clos- 
ing of  this  and  other  European  markets 
was  n  severe  blow  to  the  industry.  In- 
ciilentaliy.  the.se  former  markets  are  still 
dead. 

A  loose  unwrapped  box  pack  is  also 
exported  for  use  of  cosfectioners,  soda 
fountains,  restaurants,  etc. 

lemons  are  not  grown  for  the  manu- 
facture of  by  products  primarily:  the  by- 
products industry  merely  serves,  aa  in 
Ca.llfornla.  to  absbrh  the  surplus  and 
nulls  from  the  shipiiing  fruit.  In  re- 
t*nt  years,  becau.se  of  the  closing  of 
former  markets,  the  surplus  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  normal  and  by- 
protlucts  manufacture  has  rather  "run 
away  vtith  itself." 

There  is  now  on  hand  about  three 
years'  noimal  sujipl.v  of  citrate  of  lime 
in  Sicily,  in  all  about  20,000  tons.  Cit- 
rate of  lime  is  the  base  for  citric  acid 
manufacture.  Tliere  is  also  an  over- 
supply  of  essential  oil,  although  thi« 
1»  not  such  a  serious  problem  as  the 


Part  Two  of  .Article  C oni iiienrcd  Last  JFeek — Market- 
ing of  By-f>roducts — Comparisons  JFith  California 

W.  V.  CRUESS 

Assoi-iate  I'rofcs.sor  of  Fruit  Products,  V iiivcrHity  of  California 


<'.itrate.  The  causes  for  this  oversup|)ly 
are  varied,  but  two  are  most  important. 
Thes^  are  accumulation  during  the  war 
liecause  of  lack  of  shipping  and  closing 
of  markets:  and  the  second  cause  has 
been  the  supplying  of  the  American 
market  from  the  factory  of  the  Ex- 
change Lemon  Products  Company  at 
Corona,  California — another  rea.son  for 
the  Sicilian's  "love"  for  Californians. 

GOVERNMENT    SALES  AGENCY 

All  citrate  of  lime  manufactured  in 
Italy  must  be  deposited  with  a  govern- 
ment agency  known  as  the  "Camera 
Agrumaria" — loosely  translated:  the 
"Citrus  Chamber  of  C<immerce."  Until 
this  year  this  organization  agreed  to 
advance  25  per  cent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  citrate  on  delivery  and  later  75 
per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts. 

The  "Camera"  set  the  price  at  what 
it  thought  the  market  would  stand. 
This  was  "drtck  soup"  for  the  growers 
and  citrate  manufacturers.  Citrate  was 
made  in  great  quantities  and  the 
Camera  Agrumaria  was  swamped  with 
a  flood  of  it.  On  May  1,  1923,  it  is  said 
that  it  owed  some  86,000,000  lira  (about 
J3.750.000). 


it  has  now  "drawn  in  its  horns,"  so 
to  speak,  and  is  going  to  advance  "some- 
thing "  on  delivery  and  the  remainder 
after  sale;  appears  as  if  some  one  is 
going  to  wait  .some  little  time  for  his 
money,  for  the  Camera  has  a  three 
years'  supply  on  hand  and  with  receipts 
of  citrate  exceeding  outgo,  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  extend  the  market  for 
fresh  fruit  and  to  discourage  citrate 
production  by  lowering  the  price. 

Is  this  a  good  example  of  too  much 
government  control?  I  am  not  an  econ- 
omist and  do  not  profess  to  know:  but 
it  does  jiot  lool<  good  to  me  as  a  means 
of  saving  an  industr.v.  The  California 
way  of  saving  ourselves  is  best,  I  be- 
lieve. 

HOW, BY-PRODUCTS  ARE  .MADE 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  giving 
you  a  brief  account  of  how  essential 
oil  and  citric  acid  are  made  in  Sicily. 
I  shall  first  describe  a  medium  size 
citrate  and  oil  establishment  at  Palermo, 
this  beirtp  typical  of  a  half  dozen  oth- 
ers that   I  visited. 

I  found  the  owners,  Mr.  S.  Coleone 
and  his  sons,  very  cordial  toward  visit-  ' 
ors  and  well  informed  upon  the  tech- 


nical and  business  sides  of  their  work. 
The  plant  was  started  several  years  ago 
as  a  "back  yard"  affair  on  a  very  small 
scale.  By  manufacturing  high  quality 
oil  and  citrate  and  by  careful  business 
management  they  have  built  up  the 
plant  to  a  very  respectable  size.  It  i.s 
situated  on  the  shore  and  on  a  rail- 
road spur.  Windfalls,  packing  house 
culls  and  surplus  fruit  are  used.  The 
attempt  is  made,  Iiowever,  to  use  only 
fresh,  sound  fruit. 

This  is  heaped  on  the  stone  floor  in 
the  cutting  room.  Sitting  Vjefore  a  waist- 
high,  shallow  wooden  trough,  girls  cut 
the  lemons  in  half  lengthwise  with  light- 
ning rapidity.  Other  girls  with  a  metal, 
sharp-edged  riglit  angled  spoon,  scoop 
out  the  flesh,  displaying  almo.st  unbe- 
lievable skill.  , 
The  juicy  pulp  is  crushed  in  a  roller 
crusher,  much  like  the  once  familiar 
grape  crusher  of  California.  The  juice 
then  is  expressed  from  the  pulp  in 
heavy  grass-woven  bags  in  a  screw 
press;  operated  by  several  heavyweight 
pressmen  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

This  juice  then  is  placed  in  a  wooden 
tank  of  about  1200  gallons  capacity. 
The  juice  is  heated  by  steam  coils  to 
the  boiling  point  and  precipitated  chalk 
(lime  carbonate)  snffioieiii  t'>  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  juice  is  added. 

Ciiate  ol  lime  forms  ami  settles  as  a 
white,  finegrained  sediment.  This  is 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  liquid: 
therefore,  the  tank  is  healed  while  the 
precipitate  settles.  The  hot  liquor  la 
drained   off  and   (Continued  on  Page  B) 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE  WARNING 

Throush  'he  iiiiHHum  of 
the  daily  editions  and  in 
other  sections  of  tlie  Sun- 
day paper.  Examiner 
.  readers  have  lieen  kept 
informed  of  the  deter- 
mined fisht  against  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  which 
has  been  wasc-d  in  Cali- 
fornia for  weeks. 

Yet,    despite    the  wide 
publicity    that    has  been 
Kiven  the  rules  and  regu- 
iHtions.    and    repeated  ., 
warnings  is.sued  by  State  and  Government  officials, 
many  persons  .feem  unable  to  realize  the  serious- 
iioss  of  the  situation. 

Heavy  fines  have  been  levied  for  violations  of  the 
emergency  rules,  yet  careless  or  irresponsible  citi- 
F-ens  continue  to  run  afoul  of  the  law.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  ."ome  quarters  that  the  regulations  are 
unnecessarily  severe. 

On  every  hand  are  heard  murmurings  of  discon- 
tent and  assertions  such  as  these:  "The  disease  Is 
not  always  fatal  to  animals;  most  of  them  would 
recover  if  not  killed.  They  have  had  it  in  Europe 
for  years."  or  "The  authorities  are  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehill."  or  "Why  shotild  I  give  up 
>ny  picnics  and  keep  my  pets  at  home  in  order  to 
help  the  farmers  save  a  few  cows  and  hogs?" 

THIS  IS  NO  TIME  TO  MINCE  WORDS 
We  cannot  believe  those  who  hold  such  views 
have  given  iniuh  thought  to  the  mirtter.  In  any 
emergency  of  this  character  we  must  accept  the 
opinions  of  .scientists  and  officials  who  KNOW. 
J4ow  ridiculous  it  is  for  one  of  us  who  has  no  real 
conception  of  the  disease  or  its  history  to  tem- 
porize with  a  situation  of  such  grave  consequence 
to  the  entire  State! 

Anv  one  who  fails  to  give  complete  co-operation 
is  lacking  in  patriotism  as  well  as  common  sense. 
In  time  of  war.  the  best-eMUipped  and  most  ex- 
perienced general.s  take  command  and  it  is  not  for 
others  to  question   their  tactics. 

ALONG,  EXPENSIVE  SIEGE 
I^t  us  not  regard  this  matter  lightly!  At 
tie  very  best  it  is  probable  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions within  the  State  will  not  be  lifted  for  at  least 
60  days  after  the  disease  is  stamped  out.  It  may 
be  a  year  or  even  longer  before  we  are  rid  of  this 
Bcouige!  The  least  that  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  aid 
In  every  possible  way  to  shorten  the  period  of  quar- 
antine. 

The  economic  lo.ss  is  being  felt  in  many  lines  only 
Indirectly  connected  with  agriculture.  It  would 
seom,  indeed,  that  we  have  had  enough  burdens  to 
bear  on  account  of  the  necessary  regulations  im- 
posed by  our  own  officials  without  having  to  suffer 
unreasonable  embargoes  placed  by  other  States. 
This  Is  a  side  of  the  question  upon  which  we  can 
reasonably  express  indignation. 

DON  T  HIT  A  MAN  WHEN  HE'S  DOWN! 
When-  our  sister  Slates  declare  an  embargo 
against  perishable  food  products  which  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  di.sease  have  never  been  known  to  carry 
Infection,  it  seems  as  though  they  are  adding  in- 
sult to  injury! 

Just  as  "them  that  has,  gits."  so  those  who  are 
experiencing  trouble  seem  to  get  a  double  dose.  "It 
never  rain.s  l>ut  it  pours!"  We  are  going  to  come 
through  ttiis  emergency  safely  and  with  a  record  of 
determined  and  sustained  effort  seldom  if  ever 
equaled  in  American  history,  but  it  doesn't  help 
any  to  have  others  hit  us  when  we're  down! 


Tractor  Course  Is  Canceled 

OWING  to  the  epidemic  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  the  University  of  California  has  can- 
celed the  Farm  Machinery  and  Tractor  Short 
Course  which  was  scheduled  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  May  12-17.  This  coursfe  la  to  be  an 
annyal  affair  and  those  planning  to  attend  may 
be  assured  that  a  similar  course  will  be  conducted 
in  May,  1925.  — L.  J.  FLETCHER,  Division  of 
Agricultural  Engineering.  b 

Tie  Wool  With  Paper 

WOOL  growers  are  urged  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  use  only  paper  twine  for 
tying  fleeces  for  market,  because  twine  made  of  sisal, 
jute  or  hemp  sheds  fibers'which  cannot  he  separated 
from  the  wool  an»i-injures  the  latter's  value.  These 
fibers  do  not  take  dye  readily  and  therefore  show  up 
in  woolen  cloth. 

Broadcasting  Farm  Facts 

THE  Washington  Agricultural  College  is  broad- 
cisting.  by  means  of  the  radio,  farm  information, 
music  and  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest,  giv- 
ing three  programs  each  week,  7:30  to  8:30  in  the 
evening.  Recent  talks  dealt  with  questions  connected 
with  the  late  war,  soils,  gardening,  potato  growing, 
cow  testing,  milk  campaigns,  farm  bookkeeping, 
clover  and  alfalfa  growing. 

Surplus  of  Farm  Laborers 

THE  supply  of  farm  laborers  in  the  Pacific  and 
Mountain  Slates  exceeds  the  demand  10  per  cent, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  Central  Slates  the  supply  about  equals  the 
demand,  while  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
there  is  a  shorUige  of  11  to  Ifi  per  cent.  The  latter 
condition  is  attributed  to  building  activity  and  North- 
ern negro  migration. 

Insuring  Peach  Profits 

BEGINNING  with  6000  trees,  the  c'eorgia  Peach 
Growers'  Exchange  has  started  an  insurance 
nio\  eraent  which  is  expected  soon  to  include  half  of 
the  12,000,000  bearing  peiich  trees  in  the  State.  One 
of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in  America  has 
issued  policies  which  protect  grower-members  from 
both  production  and  marketing  losses.  Because  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  i  rop,  it  was  felt  that 
such  protection  was  a  necessity  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Exchange  made  it  possible  to  procure  at  reason- 
able rates  the  needed  policies. 

Food  Buyers  Are  Bearish 

WHOLESALE  dealers  in  canned  fiph,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  buying  .smaller  quantities  this 
spring  than  last,  in  the  expectation  of  lower  prices, 
according  to  a  prominent  food  broker  of  lyos  Ange- 
les. This  belief  is  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  the  general  trend  nf  prices  has  been  down- 
ward and — judging  by  what  happened  after  the  Civil 
^Var — prices  for  some  years  will  continue  to  decline. 
A  dry  winter,  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  coming 
presidential  election  all  are  cited  as  contributing 
causes. 

Improved  Sweet  Sudan 

SWEICT  Sudan  grass,  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
ordinary  Sudan  and  sweet  sorghum,  has  been 
tested  in  Lubbock  County,  Te^tas,  and  is  reported 
to  have"yielded  50  per  cent  more  than  the  common 
variety  and  to  V)e  greatly  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
livestock.  One  farmer  did  most  of  his  spring  work 
with  horses  fed  entirely  on  this  plant,  which  he 
claims  kept  them  in  good  condition.  Sweet  Sudan 
on  low  ground  attained  a  height  of  nine  feet. 

Overestimate  Broccoli  Crop 

LATEST  reports  from  the  I'mpqua  Valley,  Oregon. 
I  give  225  carloads  as  the  amount  of  broccoli 
shipped  from  Roseburg  this  season,  wjth  300  cars 
as  the  probable  total  crop.  l''arly  estimates  placed 
the  crop  at  500  carloads,  affording  a  good  example 
of  the  way  farm  crops  often  are  overestfmated, 
which  tends  to  demoralize  the  market.  The  Ump- 
qua  broccoli  plantings  for  next  year  will  be  between 
iono  and  5000  acres,  according  to  present  predic- 
tions. 

Chinese  Improve  Dairy  Cows 

STRIKING  results  are  being  secured  in  China  by 
crossing  purebred  Holstein  bulls  from  Washing- 
ton with  native  cows.  The  latter  very  much  resemble 
the  poorest  scrubs  in  this  countrj'.  yet  their  owners 
are  slow  about  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  better  stock. 

Due  to  superstition,  the  Chinese  use  little  cow'a 
milk.  Mares  sometimes  are  driven  through  tlxe 
streets  of  cities  and  milked  as  customers  desire. 
Dairy  milk  is  sold  to  foreigners  at  15  cent«  a  pint. 
As  China  has  a  population  four  times  as'  great  as 
the  United  States,  the  opportunity  for  developing 
there  a  demand  for  dairy  products  and  aiimials  ia 
considered  very  great. 


New  Government  Butter 

BUTTER  made  by  a  new  method  devised  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  keep  much 
longer  than  the  ordinary  product,  according  to  Dr. 
Larson  of  the  Dairy  Division.  This  process  was  tried 
out  on  a  largo  scale  in  making  butter  for  the  navy 
and  waa  found  entirely  successful. 

As  a  result,  the  Minnesota  Co  operative  Creameries 
this  year  are  making  50.000.000  pounds  of  butter  by 
the  new  Government  process,  which  the  manager 
considers  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  discoveries  of  the 
present  time.  Another  large  butter  manufactarer  ia 
starting  five  big  factories  to  make,  the  new  long- 
keeping  butter.  < 

Want  War  Finance  Money 

IDAHO  farmers  are  wondering  why  they  cannot 
obtain  loans  from  the  War  Finance  Corpor>i.- 
tion,  which  was  organized  In  1921  for  the  purpose 
of  loaning  money  to  farmers  with  which  to  buy 
livestock.  As  a  result  of  several  months'  inveati- 
tion,  J.  E.  Nessly  has  decided  that  it  is  because  the 
money  was  loaned  to  big  cattle  and  sheep  com- 
panies. 

Senator  R.  N.  St;»nfield  of  Oregon  is  reported  to 
have  received  $670,000  of  Government  funds,  while 
the  Portland  Cattle  Loan  Company,  a  $1.400.00« 
concern,  loaned  millions  to  the  Crane  Creek  Sheep 
Company  and  other  large  livestock  interests,  be- 
ginning immediately  after  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration began  to  function.  Nessly  claims: 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  the  Ada  County 
(Idaho)  Grange  demands  a  thorough  and  complete 
Investigation  of  the  activities  of  this  Government 
money-lending  company. 

Prilly  Makes  Milk  Record 

CALIFORNIA'S  new  leading  Holstein  cow  in  year- 
ly butter  iiroduction  as  a  junior  three-year-old 
is  Fairmount  Colantha  Prilly  of  the  Bridgeford  Hol- 
stein Company  at  Patterson.  This  promising  pro 
ducer  recently  finished  year's  test  with  1198  poundu 
of  butter  and  25.571  pounds  of  milk  to  her  credit. 

Fred  Hart.-iook's  Carrie  Tritomia  Orm.sby  at  I,an- 
kershitn  is  the  new  Slate  champion  for  both  seven 
and  thirty-day  btjtter  production  as  a  senior  two- 
year-old.  having  in  one  week  given  413  pounds  of 
milk  containing  33  pounds  of  butter  and  in  one  montb 
1954  pounds  of  milk  containing  123  pounds  of  butter. 

Grimm  Leads  Alfalfa  Race 

GRIMM  alfalfa  rapidly  Is  superseding  all  other  va^ 
rieties  in  Oregon,  ten  times  as  much  seed  of  thi« 
kind  being  planted  in  Klamath  County  this  year 
of  all  other  sorts  and  au  even  larger  percentage  in 
Crook  County. 

"One  hundred  thousand  acres  of  Grimm  alfalfa  ia 
the  Willamette  Valley"  has  l>een  suggested  by  th« 
Stale  Experiment  Station  as  a  goal  for  Extension 
Service  workers. 

The  Union  County  Station  has  taken  a  leading  p-LCt 
In  testing  and  introducing  Grimm  alfalfa,  havmg 
sold  through  county  agents  last  year  43,000  pounds 
of  seed  of  this  improved  variety.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  Grimm  the  standard  Oregon  alfalfa. 


THEY  SAY 

'Uniform  Inspection  N eedeJ" 
0.  E.  BREMNER 


E.  BREMNER 


HorUcultaral  Commis- 
sioniT,  Sonoma  County 


C.\LIFORNIA'S  splendid 
sy.slem  of  horticultural 
inspection  needs  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  uniform  ap- 
pliiation  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, in  the  opinion  of  O. 
E.    Kremner,  enterprising 
Sonoma  horticultural  com- 
missioner,   who    this  year 
condemned  over  a  quarter 
million  plants. 
As  an  illustration » of  llyi  discrepancy  whi 
now  exists  in  this  respect,  some  counties  rej. 
an  entire  shipment  of  trees  if  any  are  affec! 
with  crown  gall,  while  otner  counties  reject  ou 
the  diseased  specimens. 

"Another  example  of  the  variation  in  insp. 
lion."  llremner  poinis  out.  "is  the  dip|)ing  of 
grapevines  shipped  Into  .some  coonti.-s.  in  on)' 
to  kill  any  possiiile  phylloxera  ' 
other  counties  do  not  require 
vines  grown  on  .\meric.in  van 
this  pest. 

Here  in  Sonom.v  County  a  grape  nur.-3erym 
grows  between  300.000  and  500.000  of  su.  h  \-  i 
every  year  and  >»ell.s  them  at  $125  per  tli 
compared  lo  $25  for  ordinary  vines.  Al 
ing  the. former  high  price,  a  purch;iser  ii  i 
olijects  lo  having  his  vines  subjected  lo  a  pr.». 
which  usually  kills  40  per  cent  of  them. 

"In  order  to  comply  with  postal  regii'  'h' 
purchasers  of  nurserj'  slock  in  most  C 
counties  are  notified  upon  the  arriVal  i 
to  deposit  sufficient  postage  to  pay  foi 
the  shipment  sent   to  an   inspection  pc 
back  again.     This  generally  results  in 
of  two  to  four  days  and  often  occasions  - 
inconveniences  and  loss. 

"In  order  to  overcome  ^'Confiim**!  on  Fape  I' 
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BIG  YANK 

WORK  SHIRT 


"Give  Me  the  Desert  for  Pears" 

Prominent  Jurist  Writes  Revealing  Account  of  His  Experi- 
ences in  Growing  Fruit — Describes  Opportunities 


FIVE  years  ago 
I  had  the  te- 
merity to  give    Superior  Judge,  San 
up    my    p  r  o- 
fession  and  the  routine  of  office  life  and 
move  to  the  desert,  where  I  took  up  a 
homestead  in  Victor  Valley,  near  Ade- 
l.into  (San  Bernardino  County). 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  quarter 
BPction  of  some  of  the  best  land  on  the 
west  side,  where  the  soil  is  ideal  for  the 
growing  of  pear.s,  with  a  deep  clay  sub- 
soil especially  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
eervation  of  moisture.  It  is  located  on 
the  mesa  with  a  gentle  slope,  where 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  being  caught 
by  a  late  frost. 

After  looking  the  situation  over  thor- 
oiiprhly  I  decided  to  plant  a  Bartlett  pear 
oichard.  My  first  consideration  waa 
water,  for  "water  is  king"  on  the  desert. 
Dry  farming  is  impracticable  and  one 
should  be  prepared  to  put  down  a  well 
and  install  a  pumping  plant,  for  one 
must  expect  to  spend  as  much  in  devel- 
oi)ment  outside  of  the  cost  of  the  land 
as  in  any  other  locality. 

I  secur  .'d  a  good  driller,  one  familiar 


By  JESSE  OLNEY 

Bernardino  County 


correctly  with  fu- 
t  u  r  e  fruitfulness 
in  view.  So  far  as 
po.ssible  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  long  pruning  and  open 
center  plan.  The  main  frame  branches 
are  already  full  of  fruit  spur.-?  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  commercial  returns 
from  now  on. 

So  far  the  rjuestion  of  fertilization  has 
not  been  a  .svrious  one.  The  sole  need 
of  the  desert  soil  is  humus.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  so  highly  mineral- 
ized as  to  last  for  many  years.  Alfalfa 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Mojaye  •  River 
bottoms  four  miles  distant  and  if  the 
orange  groves  can  stand  the  big  expense 
for  alfalfa  straw  and  manures,  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  a  full-bearing  pear 
orchard  so  near  the  source  of  supply 
can  do  the  same  at  far  less  cost. 

This  being  a  primitive  country  with 
virgin  soil,  I  thought  it  best  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  the  mistakes  my  citrus 
neighbors,  oyer. the  mountains  in  the 
lower  valley,  have  made,  and  avoid 
plow  sole  rather  than  to  wait  until  it 
had  formed.    With    a    tracfor    and  a 


Enthusiastic-  Pear  Grower 

Judge  Jfsse  Olney  (left)  is  a 
staunch  booster  for  the  desert  eoun- 
try  as  a  fruit  district.  Upper  view 
shows  a  winter  scene  in  the  Victor 
Valley,  with  young  pear  tree  in 
foreground.  Just  a  few  miles  be- 
low this  snow  scene  orange  trees 
were  blooming  in  the  warm  valleys. 


with  desert  conditions  and  having  a 
complete'  outfit.  Even  then  progress 
wa.s  slow,  but  at  the  end  of  three 
month.s.  after  drilling  five  hundred  feet, 
he  had  made  a  well  that  proved  to  be  a 
big  success.  I  find  many  people  .avoid 
a  desert  proposition  because  of  anxiety 
about  water,  and  while  there  are  va- 
rious dry  holes,  yet  in  many  cases  peo- 
ple got  good  water  with  their  first  and 
only  bore. 

Not  many  go  as  deep  as  500  feet,  but 
on  striking  water  at  200  or  250  feet, 
Blop  there.  To  rrfy  notion  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  the  better  water  gravel 
)h  lower  down. 

I  have  pumped  my  well  five  months 
each  year  for  four  years  and  have  never 
had  to  pull  the  rods  of  the  pump  or  re- 
new the  leathers  and  expect  to  get 
through  another  like  irrigating  season 
without  doing  so,  for  I  bave  had  no 
Hand  to  contend  with.  I  believe  there 
are  few  pumping  plants  even  in  less 
Bandy  territory  that  have  such  a  record. 

After  clearing  50  acres  of  land  (which 
was  easy  and  inexpensive)  I  put  up  a 
irubstantlal  fence  to  keep  out  both  rab- 
bits and  cattle,  a  necessity  which  no 
one  on  the  desert  should  overlook.  The 
installing  of  a  modern-  up-to-date  con- 
crete pipe  line  for  Irrigating  was  a  con- 
Biderable  expense,  but  excellent  con- 
crete pipe  is  manufactured  nearby,  and 
the  total  expense  was  no  more  than 
.elBcwhera 

From  the  main  pipe  line  running 
north  and  south,  I  ran  five  laterals  east 
and  west  288  feet  apart,  so  that  I  irri- 
l!;ate  12  trees  in  one  row  from  one  stand. 
1  secured  as  good'  nursery  stock  as 
could  be  had  from  various  nurseries,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  plant 
and  watch  these  trees  grow. 

The  first  year  I  attempted  to  prune 
the  young  trees  myself  but  realizing 
that  a  aenaible  business  man  does  not 
Intrust  vital  and  important  issues  to  a 
novice  or  amateur  I  searched  for  a 
careful,  experienced  pear  pruner  and 
followed  the  old  admonition:  "Hire  a 
good  pruner  and  leave  town." 

Very  few  owners  have  the  hea,rt  to 
prune  sufficiently  to  shape  the  trees 


hea\'y,  deep-tillage  cultivator  I  have 
cultivated  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
inches,  varying  the  depth,  and  at  my 
next  cultivation  expect  to  go  deeper. 
During  the  summer  months  when  the 
heat  is  at  its  maximum  and  sitting  on 
the  tractoc  is  like  resting  on  a  red  hot 
stove,  I  cultivate  rarely  and  stir  up 
the  ground  as  little  as  possible,  just 
enough  to  obliterate  the  irrigating  fur- 
rows. 

Outside  of  pruning  I  do  all  the  work 
myself,  except  for  an  assistant  to  look 
after  the  p\imping  plant  during  the 
irrigating  season.  While  it  is  hot  in 
summer  yet  sunstroke  is  unknown  and 
the  dry  air  at  this  high  altitude  keeps 
the  pores  open;  one  remains  in  good 
healthy  condition. 

The  cool  nights  assure  a  good  night's 
rest,  and  during  the  leisure  moments  of 
the  day  I  ciin  seek  the  shelter  of  some 
of  our  fine  shade  trees,  which  planted 
around  the  house  make  of  it  a  veritable 
oasis  in  the  desert. 

Wistaria,  roses  and  grapevines  are 
luxuriant  growers  here  and  protect  the 
house  on  all  sides  from  the  sun.  In 
this  age  of  fireless  cookers,  iceless'  cool- 
ers, and  other  modern  inventions,  there 
is  no  rea.son  why  one  should  not  be  as 
comfortable  on  the  desert  as  anywhere 
— and  with  very  little  expense. 

People  in  the  past  have  failed  on  the 
desert,  but  in .  most  cases  they  would 
have  failed  anywhere  else.  With  suf- 
ficient capital,  perseverance  and  effi- 
ciency, the  desert  can  be  (in  fact,  is 
being)  developed  at  less  proportional 
cost  than  higher  priced  and  more 
favored  localities.  All  desirable  Govern- 
ment land  has  been  taken  up,  but  one 
can  obtain  very  good  land  at  small  cost. 

The  growing  of  pears  on  the  desert  is 
past  the.  experimental  stage,  for  thou- 
sands of  acres  already  are  in  bearing 
in  the  great  Antelope  Valley  and  the 
Victor  Valley.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  de.sert  pears  ship  better  and  keep 
better  than  tho.se  in  the  coastal  region, 
freciuently  top  the  market,  and  when 
placed  in  cold  storage  keep  perfectly 
until  Christmas,  when  they  command  a 
high  price. 


/>?e  progressive  rancnet 


cant  afford  cheap  paint 
— i^s  too  expensive! 

Tou  and  other  progressive  ranchers  naturally  have  better  than  average 
equipment— both  buildings  and  implements.  Certainly  it  would  \)e  folly 
to  expose  such  to  the  elements — unpainted  or  painted  with  cheap  paint. 
Paint  that  is  offered  at  bargain  prices — is  sure  to  be  lacking  in  lasting 
and  preservative  qualities. 


BiMtr.r  buy  Mathews  Paint  of  iinlfo.-in 
hich  pradp — pays  you  In  the  Ion-.? 
run.  No  need  of  so  frequent  repaint liiiC 
and  it  protects  your  property  investni^-nt 


There's  a  Ma  thews  Paint  for  every 
purpose — 100  per  cent  Pur*^ — mad© 
by  men  who  have  successfully  supplied 
Southwestern    paint    needs    s^ince  1887. 


Ask  (he  Mathews  Dealer  near  yon  or  write  Dept.  O.  F.  .'i4  for  descriptive  ciUalcHc. 

MATHEWS  PAINT  CO.,  INC., 

219  SOUTH  I-OS  .WURI.ES  ST.,  LOS  ANGEUES.  1".\S.\DEN.\ 


:-  I'HOEMX 


MATrtCWS 


WALL  PAPERS 


a(io/\ecK3n\ics-  (Sod 

Wages 


Come  to  San  Francisco  and   Learn  the   Automobile   and   Tractor  Busineis 

Good  demand  for  Heald-lrained  men  at  pood  wages.  Fine  opporlunit leF  in  a  bii^.  fast- 
uruwinp  business  where  the  possibilltie.s  are  unlimited.  Ilea  id's  Is  the  larp*  ;tnd  beiii 
equipped  Trade  School  on  the  Pacific,  Hundreds  of  fcraduj.i's  now  in  businetrs  fur  them- 
McI ves.      I. ft    us   train    vou   for   success.      Write    today   for    fr>  t  catalogr. 

HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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BAKELI 

THE     MATERIAL    OF    A  THOU 


The  Bakelite 
Socket  Pipe 


Here's  the  pipe  that  you 
can  always  keep  dry 
and  cool. 

The  bowl  is  removable, 
so  that  cleaning  is  merely  a 
mVtxT  of  seconds. 

It's  the  pipe  that  has 
made  possible  one  cool, 
clean  smoke  after  another. 


SeUct  one  I  hat  you  want  from  a/uU 
lint  of  Bakrlilt  Socket  Pipei.  made 
by   leading   Pipe  Manufacturers, 

OAtyour  tobacco  dealers! 


BAKELITE   CORPORATION,   247  P.\RK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.T. 


Clean  Cold! 

Put  a  Kelvinator  in  your  ice  box 
and  do  away  with  ice  and  its  muss. 
Make  your  own  ice  cubes  and 
frozen  dainties;  it's  easier  "than 
baking — it's  automatic  dry  cold. 

Guaranteed  and  Installed  any- 
where in  California  and  Nevada 


UlSTKIItl  TOKS 


Kelvinator         WatcrhoUSe-WllcOX  Co. 


l':f.ti>l>Iislir<l  I!I14 


523  Market  Street,*  San  Francisco 
Sutter  1938 


It  only 
takes  a  little 
seed  and  you 
want  that  little  good  I 

Send  for  FREE  catalog 

C.  C  MORSKCUlCO,  Se«d  Growers  •  539  Market  St  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Most    Remarkable  Offer 
'Lillle 
Wonder' i 

FIELD 

AND 

Opera 
GLASS 
$1.75 

Only 

It^-aiitifiillr   Nickf>l  riitt«Kl 

W«  are  nrrrrnii;  yuti  mr  of  Xhe  matl  beautiful  and 
flnett  giMlity  Ki^l<l  and  Opera  <;i..ASrt  nt  a  pri'-« 
Uiat  when  liuyiiis  «uiur>ub#re  tUf,  jrtMi  will  liate  to 
pii>  r{  ijr  1  Uuw^  as  luiJi-U.  W'c  j[uaranti>e  the  [irice 
to  uv  rhe  |t>i*fr.t  Iti  th*"  V.  8..  bccaus*  wa  ifflporu*  I 
tlirm  ttuThfiv€».  ft/Hi  are  nffeririff  tbem  16  jou  ot 
pratilcHlly  a  rrai'Uoii  of  H<  ucliial  worth. 
TtilK  ifla^N  ia  t)«iiuiifiillj  fiiiiibfd.  all  rii<'Ul  iMirt^ 
ihtkrl  [platrd.  divtrvl  Miih  fine  quality  imlUtir>n 
iNlhiT.  U  -i^^  liM-r.fH  exmideil  an*!  lnili«fi 
when  clo-c'l,  jikI  p<|ii1|ii>m1  wlUi  (mwcrful  leri"i*s. 
nhich  will  pruhli-  you  tn  tee  ohjecru  nilleji  away. 
ftUiKt  unefiil  r>ir  (•ttiiipins.  hniiLliiit  or  rlitiilnRufsli- 
tnir  liteniiirk  imi  irt  the  paMiiK-  llae  It  aluo  hh  an 
<^ra  iclaiit  for  iiAjtle«  nr  opera.  <'<)rne«  in  a 
Ijeauirfiil  phi-h  Mm-il  i.rpsentntl'iii  rane.  Special 
adi«rilnlnK  i>>        SI. 75.  uhile  iiip[ilv  laai^. 

si:m>  no  monkv 

Pay    ponfnmn    $1,7'.    r>ltiK    in'-'Unje    on  dellrery. 
Moii.-r   r-fuu>\fi\   if  not  Mttlsfted. 
Amrrh-un  Knicnin  Hoiiv^.  I>ent. 
79  Fourth   Aveniir  N>w   Y»rk.   S.  V. 


^  HORiZONTAL 


who  cleri\  c  larg- 
fat  pr<»fit»  know 
and  h*-pd  c'«TtHln 
Klntple  but  vital 
Ian  H  hfff»rr  m  pr>l  >  i  "P  f oi  I'at  "ni  s.  ( tur  b'lok 
l-atent-SMiM  kIt*^  tho-^  fnV;  *«!4i  Irw.  Wrte  Laeay 
A  Luay.  663  F  St..  Wuilavton,  D.  C.  Eilab.  IB69. 


INVENTORS 


Highest  efficiency.  Lowest  cost. 
Direct  connected  to  engine  or 
motor,  or  equipped  with  belt 
pulley.  Send  the  coupon  for 
more  information. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  .o 
lUt  W.  JulUn,  San  JoK,  CaL 
PlcEAC  tend  me  fuU  information  on  Bcaa 
Horizontal  I'umpa. 

Name  . — 

Addre»t  —  . 


Experiments  With  Roquefort 

How  Famous  CJieese  Is  Produced  Abroad — Decent  Discov- 
eries by  American  Scientists — Interesting  Possibilities 


OQl'KFORT  is  By   S.  A 

J'^iru  nivision.  V. 
Ai/riculturc,  W'n 


mold  -  ripeiH*'! 
c  h  <■  e  s  e.  the 
oriKiiial  being  made  from  sheep's  milk 
find  haw  been  known  for  twenty  cen- 
turies. I'liny  in  hi.s  hook  on  natural  hi.s- 
tory,  referred  to  this  cheese  (or  chee.se  of 
this  type)  as  •'ttis;  cheese  most  esteemed 
at  Komo,"  and  .said  n\ai)  that  this  cheese 
was  u.sed  hy  peasants  of  France  in  their 
ceremonial  repasts  as  early  a.s  500  A.  1).  <^ 
Today,  neiirly  the  entire  worldiH  sujiply 
of  Itoquefort  chee.se  comes  from  Avey- 
run,  in  Southern  France,  the  United 
St.ites  alone  importing  over  1,500.000 
pounds  in  1922  and  1923. 

The  cheese  is  made  principally  from 
sheep's  milk,  and  all  the  milk  used  for 
this  cheese  is  produced  within  a  radius 
of  fiUy  miles  of  the  small  town  of  Roque- 
fort, to  which  it  is  sent  to  he  cured  in 
c'lves.  There,  too,  are  the  headquarters 
of  several  firms  that  largely  control  the 
sale  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  cheese. 

Sheep  have  been  bred  for  centuries  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roquefort,  for  makinct 
Roquefort  chee.se.  and  it  is  not  uncom 
mon  for  one  sheep  during  a  six  months' 
period  of  lactation  to  produce  milk 
enough  to  make  35  to  45  pounds  of 
cheese.  In  190S  the  milk  from  450.000  of 
these  sheep  i>roduied  I9,!«45,000  pounds 
of  chee.se.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
strain  of  .sheep  can  be  found  In  the 
fnlted  States,  especially  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  establishment' flf 
a  similar  industry  in  this  country. 

In  Roquefort  there  is  a  peculiar  rock 
formation  in  which  there  are  caves  and 
grottoes  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  outside  by  numerous  cluinnela. 
Through  these  moist  •  channels  there  is 
vigorous  circulation  of  «ir,  Ciiusing  a  low 
temperature  as  a  result  of  evaporation. 
The  tenii)erature  and  humidity  of  the 
cjives  remain  quite  constant  the  year 
round,  so  I  hat  these  natural  conditions, 
together  with  the  ventilation,  are  favor- 
able to  mold  growth  and  to  the  ripening 
of  Roquefort  chee.se. 

l-.SI.Nfj  COWS  MII.K 

Inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  Roquefort 
cheese  is  automatically  limited  by  the 
supiily  of  sheeps'  milk,  and  as  this  milk 
is  produced  in  limited  regions,  peoiile 
turned  to  sub.xtitutes.  such  as  cow's  milk, 
to  manufacture  this  chee.se.  The  (|uality 
of  the  product  from  cow's  milk,  however, 
flirl  not  eilual  that  of  the  Roquefort  fac- 
tories, and  the  French  court  decreed  the 
name  Roquefort  should  not  he  used  for 
substitute  products,  but  that  it  be  labeled 
"Itlue  Cheese."  while  American  mer 
chants  call  it  "Roquefort  Cheese  from 
Cows'  Milk." 

France,  however,  was  not  alone  in  the 
m.-iking  of  Rocpiefort  chees*  from  cow's 
milk,  as  similar  attempts  were  made  in 
Cermany.  but  failed.  .More  recently, 
however,  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  IT.  .S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Storrs 
Kxperiment  SUition  in  1914  studied  the 
po.ssibilites  of  such  an  industry. 

Repre.senting  the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S. 
I>epartmont  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Charles 
Thorn  provided  all  the  pure  cultures  of 
Roqueforti  I'encellium:  Dr.  .las.  N.  Currie 
supervi.sed  the  chemical  investigations, 
and  .Mr.  K.  .1.  Malheson  made  all 'the  ex- 
perimental cheese  and  looked  after  the 
curing  conditions. 

Dr.  Currie  coni'luded  that  the  Pencel- 
lium  Roqueforti  (roquefort  mold)  produced 
an  enzyme  that  hydrotlzed  the  fatly 
a<'ids  and  their  salts,  causing  the  charac- 
teristic burning  effect  that  Roquefort 
cheese  has  upon  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Later.  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
composition  of  Roquefoii  cheese  fat  con- 
cluded the  differences  between  the  fat 
of  typical  imported  Roquefort  chee.w  and 
the  fat  of  cows'  milk  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  exclusive  use  of  sheeps' 
milk  in  th«,jnanufacture  of  this  type  of 
cheese.  However,  it  is  evident  that  a 
shee|>s'  milk  cheese  wiU  have  more  of  the 
pepi>ery  taste  than  a  cheese  of  the  same 
ri<hness  made  from  cows'  milk. 

.  SPECIAL  RKFRIGERATION 

Soon  after  this  work  at  Storrs  was  con- 
cluded Mr.  K.  .1.  Matheson  continued  the 
Rf>quefort  work  .at  the  drove  City  Cream- 
ery. Crove  City  (Penn.i.  where  the  Dairy 
Division.  11.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, determined  the  practicability  of 
their  experiments  by  production  on  a 
coiTvniercial  scale.  Here  insulated  cur- 
ing rooms  were  constructed  and  provided 
with  certain  comlitloiiing  apparatus  and 
refrigeration,  which  made  it  [lo.ssible  to 
approximate  the  conditions  found  in  the 
caves  of  Roquefort.  By  the  u.se  of  such 
equipment,  <-on»iderable  cows'  milk 
Roquefort  chee.se  of  good  quality  has 
been,  and  still  Is  being  madf  and  mar- 
keted successfully. 

The  method  that  has  been  found  to  he 
advant.agcous  is  that  outlined  by  M.ane. 
but  becau.se  of  the  difference  In  the 
nature  of  cows'  milk  and  sheeps'  milk, 
some  mofliflcation  of  the  process  is  ad- 
vl.sablc.  The  following  Is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  method  followed  at  th«  flrove  City 
Creamery  by  Mr.  Matheson:    The  milk 


HALL  used    In  making 

X.  nr„nrtmrnt  of      Roquefort  cheese 

shinalor,.  D.  C.  f"^""'*^      '  ^ "  ^ 

least  4  per  cent  f  it. 
After  starter  was  added  and  milk  was 
ready  to  set,  it  had  an  acidity  of  from 
.20  to  .23  per  cent.  The  milk  was  healed 
to  84  86  degrees  F.  before  adding  the 
rennet. 

The  curdling  required  about  two  hours, 
although  this  depended  upon  the  acidity 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


No    Dustins    or   Sprayinf — -Birds  D»» 
loufte  ThemtelTes.    Fine  for  Babjr 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 

A .  r#»c^nt  dliiitov»»ry  promls^^s  to  rvvnl'itiaa- 
Izi-  all  th*  commonly  accepted  methoilii  for 
kf-HpiRK  poultry  fr****  from  lice  and  inltf*, 
Thijt  wonderful  product  keeps  the  poultry 
a  I  Ways  Wcf-irfm  wli  hout  the  poultry  raiii^r 
doinc  any  work.  It  is  t h«>  9impl>-st.  easlMt. 
si^**at    a  nd    btrtit    method    ^fver  discovered. 


Tabs,  whl'h  is  ih*!  na^p  of  this  rw- 
niH  rkabH  r«'ni4dy.    Is    d  ropped    In    t  h* 

chlrkens'  driakiiiK  water.  Tak^n  ,  lnl'»  »h» 
■yalem  of  the  bird.  It  comes  uut  through  i  hfi 
oil  K lands,  and  every  logs«  or  mite  If avv4 
the  body.  It  is  suaranleed  to  h^Ip  the 
hatehablllty  of  the  ^K^s.  and  cannot  injur* 
the  flavor  of  the  eggn  i>r  mt'Mt ;  is  nariiilfas 
to  chicks  and  does  nul  affect  the  pi u;iia»;n 
A  f'-w  days'  trt-alm^nl  at  the  start  and  th'*« 
a  little  added  tf>  the  drinkin;  water  «A(.h 
month    Is   all    that    Is   nec^ stary. 

Send    No   Money — J uat   your   name   and  ad- 
drem   to    Lice    Tab    I^boratori'^a.    Dept.  14, 
HIS    S     Wabash    Ave..    Chicacff.    IIL      A  card 
will  do.    So  confident  Is  the  Laboratory  in^i 
Lire  Tabs  will  set  rid  of  evry  1.>'J^«^    »r  rn.t« 
that    Ihey    will    S'-nd    you    two    i  >  -  -         ■  ^  ■  .^ 
str>-ni;th   II. Oi   packaffea  for  the 
When  th*?y  arrive,  pay  postman 
postage.    .Sell  one   (u  youf  nelgb         •  • 
yours   free.    If  you   are   not   absol  Jirfy  ^i. 
fled  after  JO  days'  trial,  your  niiiD«>r  wtll  t»« 
refunded.      Write   today   bHrf>re   this  reniark- 
ablH    trial    offer    is    wtthdra  ^n. 


'MMles 

cnGaDoBofGasobaa 

nAAirRrictioii  Cadmietui 


{  And  w.  imrvata*  all  MhM 

^  aetu]/ doutis  prwmi  miImc* 

jid  fiexjbiijtr,  m*ka  killa  h^Ii 
tmrlr  dilScuIt  oa  low.  MotWa 
„  sr  ear,  iroclc,  tractor,  nafiasM 

tUUonarr  wirlBa.  MakM  old  cars  bott«r  than  now. 
o.ir  ..on.l.rliil  mijaac*  Caarmntafla  for  athar  mrm. 

Ford  34  mL  Rm  24riL  Oiavrtl  .tZal. 

Bulck  4. . .  30  ml.  Ctulm't. .  .23  mL  Mtx'l  (25)  30aL 

BukkS.  ..24inL  OLh.  6. . .  .23  mL  Narii«...  .BnL 

Hiilbon...30mL  P»Jg*6.. .  .20  mL  Umfeit  17aiL 

Hjp«  2SmL  OikM6..24mL  Sldkkft.llZ3nL 

DodH  ...2SmL  Overi'd  4..32mL  CWtl.  ...Uad. 

If  rour  cv  M  Dot  Eaaaiioaad  b«r«  arad  aaai*  aad  mtAai 
lori>*r*i:'i1afaaDd  our ruaran la«  oa  It.  Afanlawantad. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY'S  FRfE  TRIAL 

Yoa  oaa  Anr%  mar  ear  io  hMT^aat  traffic  vttbmt  aUTV 
lac  KMn.  BUrte  off  oa  hicb  ia  aar  WMtbsr  witbout 

ftrimiac  or  bMtiac^-tio  jcrkioc  or  cbokisK.  N*  mm* 
9u]  vpwk  plu0  or  oarHon  ia  cyUadan.  Ho  t^kiac 
caa  ialo  eraak  eaa*.  Trr  it  30  dan  oa  onr  cnarvatM  o< 
■noMr  bark  if  DOl  •nUr»>lr  aotnAwj.  Na  atrbts*  U> 
•ur  ruarantM.  YOtl  ARE  THE  J UDCC  AayvM 
vbo  rao  ba^M  a  wrmeb  raa  attack  it.  No  borioc  of 
•«w  bolna  or  ehanriaf  ni  oiMratioc  loiLkaaj— .  Wrila 
«orl»«.   AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

ftl«  Raymond  Bide.  Daylon.  Ofafo.  r.fl.A. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

.Ml  sizes  in  stork 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


SEND  NO  MONEY  rJJs'.SSJnV-**^ 

S<«  fnP'a  and  obj<Tl  •  inilm  away  joal  Jill* 
they  wcr*  do...  ••<•  Moon  »n.l  Slari  aa 
you  n.«c.r  diJ  b»for«   Ura.i  Ijoui 
os^rul  and  eDtcrtaininit.  '  ( 

tall    ralar  of  ■•roalafl.  4  iat>.     

a.  nr.  Yarbr.uati.  ^^^^^^K^^^^^^ii  Q  bi  ti  a  r 
•  Wau-k  ""rfc.raf       ^^^S^^^^^^Ireight  cam 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


the  milk.  After  settinsr  for  this  pe- 
1,  the  cheese  w.is  cut'  into  lozen- 
K  ajjout  2  :{-inch  Hcjurtre,  and  after  re- 
ining in  the  whey  for  ten  minutes,  tiie 


are  7V^  inches  in  diameter,  3V4  inches 

thick,    without  any   definite   rind,  and 

weigrh  between  4  and  5  pounds.  They 

should  be  more  or  less  soft  and  contain 


Roquefort  curing  at  Univer^sity  Farm,  Davis 


curd  was  dipped  upon  a-draining  cloth. 
The  cheese  rem.ained  upon  the  cloth  for 
ii>)o«t  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. and  then  was  placed  in  special 
fDrms.  These  forms  are  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  0  inches  high,  and  have  six 
ri)ws  of  perforated  hole^.  The  holeirare 
about  an  inch  apart,  and  are  one-eighth 
inch  in  diameter. 

While  the  chee.se  ia  being  placed  in 
the  form,  the  Roquefort  mold.  Roquefort! 
Pencellium,  is  si)rinkled  upon  the  oird 
and  in  allowed  to  drain  five  or  six  days 
at  a  temperature  of  from  SO-70  degrees. 
During  this  time  it  is  nece.ssary  to  wash 
the  cheese  carefully  each  day. 

The  chee.se  then  is  salted  at  a  temper- 
ature of  45-50  degrees  F.  This  is  done 
on  two  different  <lay.s,  usually  with  a  ^lay 
intervening  between  the  first  and  second 
■salting,  the  s.alt  being  rubbe»l  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cheese  and  not  sprinkled 
upon  the  curd.  Uach  cheese,  when  fully 
ripe  or  cured,  should  contain  from  :i '/4 
to  4%  per  cent  salt.  About  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  after  the  salting  process,  the 
cheeses  are  punched  with  a  rod  about  one- 
eighlb  inch  in  diameter.  Kach  cheese  is 
l)u.n  -hcd  from  30  to  40  times  and  then 
lii.'icod  on  end  and  allowed  to  remain  at 
n  temperature  of  about  45  degrees  for 
two  to  three  months.  The  humidity  of 
the  curing  room  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  drying  out  excessively 
during  this  period.  It  is  also  necessary 
during  this  pericxi  to  scrape  the  cheese 
from  time  to  time. 

When  the  cheeses  ihave  a  good  develop- 
ment of  mold,  they  are  wrapped  in  tin 
foil  and  parchment  paper  iind  ;illowed  to 
continue  their  ■ripening.    AVhen  ripe  they 

Sunshine  and  Sugar 

TITB  trade  names  of  our  California 
fruits,  such  as  "Sunkist."  "Sunmaid" 
and  "Sunsweet"  show  the  appreciation 
the  grower,  the  marketing  agencies  and 
the  buying  public  have  of  the  relation 
between  sunshine  and  quaJity  of  product. 
Bui  how  many  have  analyzed  the  con- 
nection between  them? 

Here  is  one  of  the  commonplace  mir- 
acles of  plant  growth.  Let  us  look  at 
It  a  little  more  closely.  I'irst,  what  do 
we  meiin  by  the  production  of  "quality"? 
Tlie  image  the  word  brings  to  mind  is  of 
veil  formed,  highly  colored,  well  flavored, 
sweet  and  juicy  fruit.  WTiat  connection 
has  sunshine  with  these  characteristics? 

A  clue  is  given  by  looking  at  the  source 
of  food  of  the  developing  fruit.    Like  any 
[other  growing  thing,  it  must  be  nourisheil 
and  the  nourishment  is  provided  by  a 
complex    mechanism    embodied    in  the 
leaves.    The  leaves  are  able  by  means 
I  of  this  mechanism  to  manufacture  many 
kinds  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugars,  oils, 
[organic  acids,  proteins,  etc    These  a.re 
f transported  to  the  growing  fruit  where 
1  they  are  worked  over  by  the  cells. 

The  rcBults  of  these  transformations 
I  of  material  show  in  mapy  jrays^  The 
I  walls  about  the  cells  are  built  up,  gi-ving 
I  firmness    to    the    flesh.    Within  these 
I  ^  alls  are  stored   various  products,  de- 
lending  on  the  sort  of  frulL 
I  Among     these     products     are  the 
ptera  which  are  largely  responsible  for 
me    chaMcteristic    flavors    and  odors, 
frhioh  tickle  our  palate.    These  are  ac- 
nmpanied  by  an  increase  In  the  concen- 
utton  of  sugars,  which  gtves  to  the  fruit 
Jjich  of  the  quality  fdr  which  oar  prod- 
t«  arc  noted. 

Sunshhie,  then,  makes  fruit  growing 
OKslhle.  Too  little  sunshine  interferes 
th  proper  development.  But  with  the 
|ilnterrupted  absorption  of  energy  pos- 
ble  under  our  conditions,  the  aocu- 
lulAtion  of  the  substances  necessary  for 
Igh  quality  goes  on  apace.  The  re- 
lit Is  the  product  as  we  know  It — 
reet,  luscious,  the  embodiment  of  sun- 
•hlno— B.  L.  rnoKHSTING,  DlvUii.n  of 
Pomoloiry,  I'nivcrsiiy  of  CaUfornL:<. 


plenty  of  blue  mold,  which  gives  the 
characteristic  peppery  flavor. 

Because  of  the  ideal  curing  conditions 


available  at  Clrove  City,  Penn.,  Matheson 
was  able  to  overcome  the  most  common 
defects  of  Roquefort  cheese  matle  from 
cows'  milk,  such  as  high  moisture  con- 
tent, too  little  or  too  much  salt,  the 
lack  of  mold,  and  lack  of  piquancy.  Tlie 
only  essential  quality  of  Roquefort 
cheese  he  did  not  have  was  the  fine  white 
color,  the  chief  criticism  bcin^g  that  the 
cheese  was  too  yellow. 

This  defect  has  been  partly  overcome 
by  making  cheese  at  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  cows  were  not  on  natural  [jas- 
ture.  but  now  with  the  cow's  milk  Roque- 
fort (or  so-called  "blue  cheese")  being  im- 
ported from  France,  this  criticism  will 
be  eliminated,  as  the  "blue  cheese"  is 
ju.'Jt  as  yellow  in  color  as  the  cows'  milk 
chee.-<e  made  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  success  of  Roquefort  cheese 
from  cows'  milk  in  the  East,  the  Dairy 
Industry  Division,  Branch  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  l"niversity  of  California, 
Davis,  asked  the  Dairy  Division,  I'.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  est;;blishing  the  process  ot 
manufacturing  Roquefort  chee.se  here  in 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
goat  breeders  who  have  no  wa,y  of  dis- 
posing of  their  suriilus  milk. 

The  writer  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Matheson  at  Grove  City,  and  has  been 
cnrr.ving  on  this  work  at  the  Branch  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  usins 
goats'  milk  in  place  of  cows'  milk.  The 
many  people  who  have  sampled  the 
Roquefort  cheese  from  goats'  milk  con- 
sider it  equal  to  the  imported.  The  de- 
tails of  this  work  will  be  published  at  a 
future  date. 


We  offer  to  the 
grower  a  service 
that  insures  the 
most  water  at  the 
least  cost,  and  the 
full  development 
of  all  the  water  of 
which  any  well  im 
capable. 
Our  line  include^ 

Turbine  Centrifuf' 
and  Horizontal  Cen- 
trifugal Pumps  in  all 

sizes.  Highly  effi- 
cient. Thoroly  de- 
pendable. The  best 
construction.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

Direct- connecte^i 
or  belt  driven.  Any 
type  of  cquiptnent 
you  need.  Write  for 
catalogs  and  tell  UM 
your  particular  re- 
quirements. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


.">4r.  Ilotvurd  SI. 
San   Franois^-o,  C:il. 


420  Third.  Mritt.D. 


WUKN     ANSWKUIN«  .AnVKRTlSK.tlKNTS 
IM.K.*SH    MKNTION    THI.S  .\IA<i.\XI\R 


Now,  in  actual  field  service,  this  tiactor 
has  conclusively  proved  its  superiori^ 


Those  who  bought  the  first  of  the 
Model  T-29  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  pur- 
chased on  faith— faith  in  Holt  products 
and  faith  in  their  own  good  judgment 
of  tractor  design  and  construction. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  every  assurance 
that  the  Model  T-29  would  meet  their 
expectations,  for  it  followed  closely— in 
every  respect  except  size  and  power — 
the  design  of  the  already  famous  2-Ton 
model.  But  now  the  Model  T-29  has 
met  the  final  and  conclusive  test  of 
field  service.  In  every  kind  of  work, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  the  Model 
T-29  has  proved  its  worth. 

The  James  Mills  Orchards  Corpora- 
tion, of  Hamilton  City  and  Maxwell, 
California,  says:  "There  is  no  other 
tractor  manufactured  that  can  dupli- 
cate the  work  now  being  accomplished 


by  ourT-29s,  for  the  same  cost."  They 
have  standardized  on  Holt  tractors. 
Supervisor  Hausch,  of  Tulare  County, 
California,  terms  the  T-29  "the  most 
practical  rig  I  have."  A  San  Diego 
rancher  calls  its  performance  "con- 
sistently and  eminently  satisfactory." 
Other  purchasers  are  unanimous  in 
voicing  similar  opinions. 

Model  T-29  has  a  40  horsepower 
motor — 25  horsepower  at  the  drawbar. 
It  is  simple,  compact,  easy  to  handle, 
easy  to  care  for.  It  has  three  speed 
transmission,  complete  enclosure  from 
dust  and  dirt,  anti-friction  bearings, 
thorough  and  simple  lubrication.  High 
grade  materials,  workmanship  and 
design  insure  maximum  strength  and 
endurance;  minimum  operating  and 
upkeep  cost.  Get  full  T-29  information 
— a  post  card  request  b  rings  it  to  you. 

9heHOlt 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stocktan.  Calif.       Pema,  IB. 
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ORCHARE   AND  FARM 


-mm 

MAY  4,  IW 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  cents  a  line,  or  64)  rents  a  line 
for  f(titr  or  more  c(mfieriitive  iHNues 
(aveniK^  7  worclH).  For.  white  «im<T. 
cuts  or  €lit«|ila>  t,\|ie.  coNt  is  cotiiputed 
uccordinc  to  total  Huace  o<'Cui>ied  by 
advertisement. 

Advert  isementH  must  reach  us  15 
davN  before  date  of  piibHcation. 

AddresR  OKI  HAKD  and  FARM. 
Broadway   at    Fleventh.   I^os  Anceles. 


POULTRY 


OUR  l!i24  r;HICKS— Prices.  Qual- 
it\ — delight  new  and  rfjjular  cua- 
lom<>ra  alike.  Capacity  300.000. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  t,eBhorns; 
Anconas.  Reds:  Barred.  White 
Rocks:  Minorca!".  Wyandottes. 
Brahma.1.  Andalusians.  OrpinK- 
tons.  From  some  of  world's  Kreat- 
est  layers:  reasonable.  Reduced 
booked  ahead.  Half-booked  for  most  sprl.ipr 
weeks.  They  prove  profitable.  "Never  saw 
Much  size,  vigor,  ra^id  prowth.  efitr-vield." 
Write  for  proof.  PROFITABLE  POULTRY. 
J3  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Clhiclkeini  Hoyse  Sash 

Ifl-in  wide  by  25-ln.  high.  ROc  A  dojien  <;if- 
ferent  sisie.s  in  stock  for  imme<Iiate  shipment. 
Chicken  House  Sky  Light.s.  SS-lnch  l>y  40- 
Inch  with  class.  ^.00.  Screen  doors,  cup- 
board door.s.  windows  and  labor-saving  fix- 
tures, for  the  home.  Send  for  free  catalo?:. 
Ab.solute  satisfaction  puaranteed."  O.  B. 
WILLIAMS  (X)MPANr.  Sa.sh  and  Doors.  18-13 
First    Ave..    South   Seattle,  Wash. 

OVER  200  EGOS  A  YEAR.  Bahy  chicks 
from  White  Leehorns,  all  (not  .lust  one 
pen)  sired  -  by  hi»fh-recor<^  cockerels  Out 
April  and  M-ay  prices  S13  per  hundred.  Also 
R  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  116  per  hundred. 
Safe  arrival  of  vigorous  chicks  guaranf^ed. 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wcdnewlays.  Also  pul- 
lets ready  for  shii>mcnt.  Write  for  prices. 
The  J.  H.  Slubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatoh- 
<Ty.   P.  O.   Box   67C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WY.\NDOTTES.  ATKIN- 
.SON  PKERLESS  ANCONAS— I  am  oriKl- 
nator  and  breeder  of  'PeerleS-s'"  strain  blnls 
for  20  years.  T.,eadinff  prize  winners  at  larg- 
est poultry  shows.  Official  eRK  reconls.  2S- 
to  261  eprs.  Mated  pens,  cockerels,  hatchimr 
rgen.  Illustrated  catalOE  free.  .T.  W.  ATKIN- 
SON. Box  10,  130  So.  Willard  Ave..  San  Jose. 
California. 

BUFF  LEQOORN  CHICKS 

»16  hundred,  delivered  No  other  kind  hut 
thoroughbred  Buffs  from  prize-winninir  e»-'P 
layers.  No  pullets  used.  No  artificial  lights. 
Free  range.  (Had  to  send  free  calalotr. 
ORINDA  PARK  BTFF  LEOHORN  HOME. 
Berkeley.    Calif.     Route    1.    Box  ♦SS-B. 

10c  EACH.  "Superior  Strain"  S.  C.  While 
Leghorn  baby  chicks,  delivery  .May  and 
June.  Big  hatches  and  low  overhead  enable 
IIS  to  sell  our  high-vitality  chix  in  accord- 
ance with  our  motto:  "Highest  Quality  at 
1-owest  Prices."  Booklet  (*»scrihine  our 
■train  free  on  request.  SUPERIOR  EGO 
FARM,   .\nahelm.  Calif. 

WHITE  LKGHORN  BABY  C'HIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens, 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males  Prices  per 
100:  May  and  .lune.  J12.  100  per  cent  live, 
strong  chix  guaranteed.  We  are  accredited 
1)V  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  The 
riO.VEER  HATCHERY.  478  Sixth  St..  Peta- 
luma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accredited,  free-range  flocks, 
headed  b.v  cockerels  direct  from  America's 
(rreatest  specialists.  Accredited  "AA"  frrade 
t'hicks  at  single  "A'*  prices.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO  . 
INC..   432   Seventh   St..   Pctaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  While  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
selected  free  range,  high-producing  hens 
m;ite<l  with  double  pedigree  coclterels  with 
authentic  trapne.«1  records  of  237-27H  eggs. 
Certified  liv  Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau 
XTtilitv  prices.  CHANTICLEER  ELECTRIC 
HAT(^HEKY.    INC..    Hayward.  Calif. 

"WHY  DELAY?  -Place  your  order  for  l»5t 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatsh- 
«ry  with  a  rcfiutatlon  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accreditcfl  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
und  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. WHITE  HATCHERY    Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD   FAMED  FOWT. — 

Russian  Orloff  and  Halo  Sacr«do  Turkens. 
Booking  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  Cir- 
culars   FREE.      Only    breeder   of  CENUINE 
stock    in    Amerl<».     GEO.  SCHAEFFER. 
MENI.O  PARK.  CALIFORNIA 

ORDER  your  W,  L.  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels  from  Pctaluma's  finest  raising 
plant.  "Stock  that  will  not  disappoint  vou!" 
Write  fop  infc.rmation.  L.  MUNCHIN.  Prop.. 
Reliable    Pullet    Farm.  Petaluma. 

BABY  CHICKS     all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  egrfs 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.    FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  640  S.   Main   St..   Los  Angeles. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  $8.50  lo  $40.     Write  tor 
circulars       ARNOTT    *    CO..     114    S.  Los 
Angeles   St..    Los  Angeles. 

TURKEYS.  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WlLUliLOODBD-BKONZlC     Breeding  Toms. 

Hens  and  eggs.  A  small  flf»ck  ready  to 
herd.  Write  for  prices  for  each.  .TE.NKINS. 
J;oute   3.    Box    1176.    Burbank.  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CASH    BUYERS   want   Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest   price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN,    367    \Vilkin8on   Bldg..   Omaha.  Neb. 


FARM  WANTED — Immediately,  from  owner. 
Send  parti<<ulara.     MRS.    ROBKRT8,  Box 

S:{.    P.oo<lhoUBe.  111. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW    and     rebuilt     Implements    at  special 
prices.     Call  and  see   them.     AR.N'OTT  & 
CO.,  U4  B.  Lob  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  .Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  hiphwav  transportatit>n. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. B()oklet8  of  farms  for  sale  by  ownefa 
free.  OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LISTING  BU- 
REAU. INC..  439-40  Roberts  Bids.,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— All  or  part 
of  160  acres,  level  garden  land,  agri'^ul- 
lural  district,  suburban  to  A'ancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Buildings.  Orchard,  small 
fruits,  city  water.  Owner,  767  Main  St., 
Riverside.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
lnlens),ve  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEK.S.  Owensmoulh.  California. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  wanting  good,  cheap 
land  and  feed,  uientiful  water,  freedom 
from  disea.'^c.  no  malaria,  good  market,  write 
Lassen  <"ounty  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Susanville,   Calif.  ^ 

FOR  SALE   OR   EXCHANGE— 40-acre.  Irrl- 
g-ated   alfalfa   farm,   well   Improved,  build- 
ings, etc.  Central  Washington,   near  Prosscr. 
Owner.    210    Main    St..    Huntington  Bch..  Cal. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

EARN  JllO  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paiil 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspc-.tor.  Position 
guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  nionfns* 
home  study  cour.-fe  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  \t  rite  for  free  book- 
let G-91.  Stand.  Business  Training  rhsl., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED — Women,  girls, ^earn  gown  makini; 

at  home.  Many  spring  openings.  $35  week. 
Learn  while  earning:  sample  les.  free.  Write 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept.  K-5.85.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BULBS,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS^ 

FOR  SALE — Millions  of  tomato,  cabbage, 
celery  and  other  plants,  and  our  bonk. 
"The  Home  Gardep.  '  60c  postpaid,  tells 
what,  when  and  how  to  plant  and  grow 
things      L.   C.   JOHNSON.   Pomona.  Calif. 

GLADIOLUS,    mixed.    $1    buys    20    large  or 
40   blooming  size   or   100    planting   size  or 
1000  bulblets.  or  12  named  bulbs,  my  selec- 
tion     C.   O.   JOROE.NSEN.   Salinas.  Cal 


BANANA    PLANTS   and   banana   groves  for 
sale.  Big  profits.  Wm.  Bolles,  Oldsmar,  Fla. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing.  6  lbs.  $1 .76  ; 

10.  $3;  smoking,  6  lbs..  $1.26:  10.  $2:  pipe 
and  recipe  free;  pay  when  received.  CO-Ot*- 
BRATIVB  FARMERS,   Paducah.  Ky, 

Pigeons" 


PIGEONS— Selected    Silver    King  youngsters 
for   sale.     J.\S.    A.    AVERY,    Napa.  Calif 
R.    R.    1,  7(M. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LAWNSHOWER  .SQUARE  SPRAY  SPRINK- 
LERS distribute  water  uniformly  over  a 
large  SQUARE  AREA,  reaching  CORNERS 
of  lawn  or  garden  without  flooding  .-ide- 
walks  and  wasting  water.  Cast  brass.  Price 
$1.25  post  paid.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satjsfactory.  LAWNSHOWER  MFG.  CO 
727    Tennessee    St...  Vallejo,  Calif. 

"FOR  BETTER  DELPHINIUMS"  third  Is-- 
sue  on  press.  Reserve  copy:  Ist  and  2nd 
numbers  sold  promptly  on  announcement; 
60c    Fxom  230  Bay  Vt.  St..   San  Rafael.  Cal. 


Starting  Avocado  Grove 

LAND  east  of  San  Diego  is  suitable 
for  avocados,  providing  the  soil  is 
fairly  deep  and  good,  the  location  prac- 
tically free  from  frost  and  water  for  ir- 
rigation is  availal)le,  states  J.  Eliot  Coit, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Howard 
Hutchin.s.  San  Diego.  Avocados  will 
.stand  about  as  much  frost  as  lemon 
trees  and  they  need  the  same  amount 
of  water. 

Would  suggest  the  following  varietie.s: 
Fuerte.  Puebla  and  Spinks.  If  the  land 
is  quite  free  from  frost.  Dickinson, 
Sharpless,  Linda  and  Queen  may  be 
grown. 

The  trees  should  be  set  about  24  feet 
apart.  Holes  should  be  .dug  two  feet 
wide  and  deep  and  filled  up  with  top 
soil.  After  planting,  make  a  basin  three 
feet  wide  and  mulch  the  first  year  with 
bean  .straw  or  litter  of  some  sort.  If 
you  have  chickens,  you  will  have  to 
fasten  the  mulch  down  with  wire  net- 
ting and  pegs. 

The  tree.s  should  be  watered  about 
every  three  weeks.  Pruning  is  not  very 
important  and  amounts  to  little,  a.side 
from  keeping  suckers  from  the  trunk, 
ft  is  a  good  plan  to  whitewash  the, 
trunks  at  time  of  planting,  to  jwevent 
sunburn. 

The  trees  should  come  into  bearing  at 
four  years  of  age.  Berries  or  vegetables 
may  be  grown  between  the  trte.-i  for  a 
few  years. 


Observations  on  Citrus  Culture  in  Sicily 


(Continued  From  Page  S) 


WHERE  BREAD  MONEY  GOES 

Although  the  farmer  gets  only  J1.50 
for  raising  the  wheat  contained  in  100 
average  loaves  of  bread,  bakers  receive 
$4  to  $C  for  baking  and  selling  services, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


any  suspended  citrate  caught  by  rnugh 
filtration. 

The  wet  citrate  is  shoveletl  into  metal 
trays  and  placed  in  a  qlo.sed  stone  room, 
with  a  vent  at  top.  In  this  room  is  a 
large  iron  ba.^ket  of  burning  charcoal  or 
coal  which  gives  heat  for  drying  the 
citrate.  By  the  way,  the  drying  of  cit- 
rate Is  very  inefficient  and  could  be 
greatly  improved  upon  by  following  the 
design  of  any  of  the  more  successful 
dehydrators  of  California. 

The  dry  citrate  is  delivered  to  the 
Camera  Agrumaria  which  in  turn  sells 
it  to  a  factory  in  Palermo  or  exports  it. 
I  shall  describe  the  manufacture  of  the 
citrate  acid  from  this  citrate  later. 

The  depulped  halves  of  lemons  are 
placed  in  large  wicker  baskets  and  wet 
with  water  by  temporary  immersion  in 
a  tank  of  cold  water.  They  are  allowed 
to  stand  over  night  to  permit  t>ie  cells 
to  absorb  water  and  become  turgid  and 
thus  pnt  in  proper  condition  for  expres- 
sion of  the  oil. 

The  half  rind  then  Is  hand-pressed 
into  a  sponge  by  several  powerful  and 
quick  applications  of  pressure  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  operator  sits  on 
a  low  stool  with  a  large  bowl  between 
his  legs  and  the  sponge  on  a  wooden 
crosspiece  above  the  bowl.    The  essen- 


since  was  to  shell  it  from  a  subm.irin* 
during  the  war. 

The  citrate  as  received  In  l.nrs« 
wooden  cjisks  is  first  ground;  then  ii  it 
■decomposed  with  sulfuric  acid  and  (i  "n 
by  subsequent  filtration,  concenti-ai  ■!! 
and  decolorizing  processes  citric  id 
crystals  are  obtained.  The  plant  id 
to  date  and  efficiently  and  skilHu  ly 
openited.  and  If  there  were  a  good  iii.r- 
ket  for  the  acid  undoubtedly  woiiM  li« 
highly  profitable,  considering  the  mo-  ill 
initial  invc-itment  of  the  present  ou  u- 
ers. 

But  the  market^  is  "shot  to  i>iPi  (  -." 
and  hence  the  plant  cannot  be  said  !<• 
extremely  prosperous.  It  does,  how('\>r, 
manufacture  tartaric  acid  from  .\  m 
lees  on  a  very  large  .scale  and  fiii  i  a 
better  market  for  this  product. 

The  Sandirson  Company  of  Mi'^-  la 
"now  is  contemplating  the  comni"-  ,tl 
manufacture  of  citric  acid.  It  <  ii  ■  vj 
a  world-wide  trade  in  essential  oil  I'l 
should  be  able  lo  dispose  of  coii>-:.i 
refined  citric  acid,  because  tli' 
e.s.sentlal  oil  are  in  most  cases  ■  i 

of  citric  acid. 

In  general  the  Sicilian  lemon  gi 
Is  not  par>icularly  happy  or  par'ii" 
prosperous.     Nevertheless  he      ■  i 
lo    "peg   away"   and    hope  i 
time.i.     He  feels  California  C'  '  i 


Above — Packing  levwn  peels  in  brine  for  export  to  England 
and  America.    Lower  view  shows  a  pocket  edition  dm  ft 
'  animal  in  Palermo 


tial  oil  and  some  Juice  are  taken  up  by 
the  sponge.  This  Is  wrung  out  oc- 
casionally into  the  bowL  The  bowl 
possesses  a  depression  below  the  lip, 
into  which  the  juice  settles  as  the  sep- 
aration of  the  oil  and  juice  is  made  by 
flotation  over  the  bowl  lip  after  the 
bowl  is  sufficiently  filled. 

The  oil  is  allowed  to  .settle  a  short 
time  and  then  is  filtered  through  paper 
to  give  a  brilliantly  clear,  light  amber 
colored  essential  oil.  This  is  stored  in 
large  copper  flasks,  securely  corked  to 
exclude  air.  Metal  excludes  light,  which 
is  fatal  to  the  keeping  quality  of  lemon 
oil.  A  ton  of  lemons  is  said  to  yield 
about  8  pounds  of  essential  oil. 

In  some  factories,  particularly  near 
Messina,  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
whole  lemons  by  means  of  machines 
so  designed  as  to  prick  the  oil  cells  of 
the  lemons  and  liberate  th^  oil.  This 
is  washed  from  the  fruit  by  a  spray  of 
water  and  the  resulting  mixture  sepa- 
rated by  a  milk  centrifugal  in  the  same 
manner  that  cream  is  sepiiraled  from 
milk.  The  machine-made  oil  costs 
less  to  produce  but  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  handmade  oil.  because 
darker  in  color  and  poorer  In  flavor. 
About  10  to  15  per  cent  of  all  essential 
oil  in  Sicily  is  now  machine  made.  It 
is  blended  with  the  hand  made  oil  be- 
fore marketing. 

In  P.ilermo  is  a  large  citric  acid  fac- 
tory known  as  the  "Fabrica  Chimica 
Arenella"  (Arenella  Chemical  Factory). 
It  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by 
Germans  but  was  thoughtfully  "ilo- 
nated"  by  them  to  the  Italians  during 
the  war  by  the  simple  procedure  of  seiz- 
ure by  the  Italians  as  a  war  prize.  The 
nearest  the  Germans  have  been  to  it 


at  every  turn  and  hears  much  of 
fornia  prosperity;  con.setiuently  is  big 
desirous  of  sharing  it  with  us. 

But  many  more  like  him  throuKk 
Europe  and  Asia  have  the  same  d6 
we  can  not.  therefore,  hope  to  tiika  \ 
of    them    that    want  to  come  to 
for  then  we  would  be  as  badly  off] 
they   are   at   present.     Neither  do 
want  his  fruit  fly  sporting  in  our  . 
cidiious    and    citrus    orcharils  ma 
"mUsh"  of  our  fruit,  and  for  thia 
his  cup  of  woe  is  doubly  fillM.  lt\ 
certainly  tough  to  be  a  Sicilian  Just  i 
perhaps  a  better  day  is  coming  tor-1 
I^et's  hope  so. 


Two  Good  Avocad( 

THE  Spinks  avocado  is  a  g'MXl 
for  home  planting  because  it  all 
bears  well,  even  if  planted  .alone, 
it    will  endure   more  frost  than 
other  kinds.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
where    temperatures   10  degrees 
freezing  occur. 

In  such  a  locality  the  Mexican 
eties  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  sue 
Suggest  you  try  Northrup.  nn  tlli.^ 
will  bear  when  planted  alone,  omiu 
much  frost  and  heat  and  frequoritly 
duces  two  crops  a  year.     The  fruit  J 
thin-skinned  and  noi  suitable  r.«r 
ket.  but  is  of  high  flavor  and  vi-i  y 
factory  for  home  use. — J.  ELIOT 

STRAWBERRIES  BY  THE  BARI 

ru>.'<  t  Sound  slr.iwl-en  y  growers 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Official  of  California  Peach  and  Ftg  Growers   Association  Gives 
Authoritative  Survey  of  Conditions — Makes  Recommendations 


WHII^E  present  market  conditions 
for  figs  and  fig  products  are 
somewhat  discouraging,  the 
same  i.s  true  of  a  number  of 
oilier  fruits  and  farm  crops. 

We  can  blame  overproduction,  eco- 
I  .iiiic  depression,  unsettled  European 
•  .iiditions,  la(!k  of  sufficient  tariff  and 
I  xir  distribution  for  the  present  condi- 
i.'in  of  the  fig  industry.  The  fact  re- 
I  ■Ills,  however,  that  people  like  figs  in 
1  ii  tirally  all  forms;  that  figs  are  heaflh- 
;  I,  that  millions  of  people  in  this  and 
I  iicr  countries  now  eat  very  few  if  any 
f  ,s  because  they  do  not  know  about  them 
(  I  i"innot  get  them.  These  facts  being 
I  nil',  the  future  of  the  fig  industry  ap- 
I  ir.s  to  bo  as  liright  as  that  of  most 
'   ill  r  California  fruits. 

Ill  my  opinion  three  things  at  Iea.st 
.vhoiild  be  emphasized  as  neces.sary  to 
Bssuie  a  measure  of  prosperity  for  the 
fig  industry  in  the  future:  First  and 
fiircmost,  the  produi  tion  of  better  quality 
fiL,s:  second,  the  extension  of  the  market 
f  .1  fresh  figs  as  well  as  the  canned  and 
1  '  Served  product;  third,  the  development 
ilried  fig  bj'-pi-oducts  which  will  keep 
smaller  fruit  and  lower  grades  of  figs 
off  the  market  in  their  original  form. 

I''igs  have  been  produced  commercially 
n  California  for  over  forty  years.  Trees 
n  borders  and  in  orchards  in  general 
have  been  profitable  producers.  Numer- 
ouK  plantings  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  in  units  of  hundreds  and  even 


By  IRA  J.  CONDIT 

liroduct  and  should  provide  an  immen.se 
outlet  for  fresh  figs  in  the  future.  To 
what  extent  the  costs  of  production  and 
harvesting  can  be  reduced  by  the  grower, 
the  manufacturing  and  packing  methods 
be  improved  and  simplified  by  the  can- 
ner,  and  the  distribution  made  more  ef- 
fective by  the  marketing  agencies,  re- 
mains for  this  and  the  next  few  seasons 
to  disclose. 

i.arc;k  tonnage  preservjsd 

About  500  tons  of  Kadota'figs  were  put 
up  in  the  form  of  preserves  during  1923, 
the  preserved  fig  containing  65  per  i:ent 
of  sugar  as  compared  to  40  per  cent  in 
the  canned  fig.  The  extensive  plantings 
of  Kadola  figs  are  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  good  demand  f*  the  fresh  figs  for 
preserving  purposes.  The  preserved  fig 
is  in  the  luxury  class  and  such  a  product 
will  not  provide  an  outlet  for  as  large  a 
tonnage  of  figs  as  the  canning  process. 
The  Calimyrna  fig  has  not  been  used  for 
preserves  on  accoujit  of  its  laige  size 
and  its  tendency  to  go  to  pieces  during 
the  processing. 

The  Kadota  so  far  has  not  been  canned 
in  a  light  syrup  on  account  of  the  de- 
mand for  preserved  figs  and  its  lack  of 
flavor  or  character  in  the  fresh  fruit  as 
,well  as  in  the  canned  product.  California 
growers  should  seriously  consider  the 
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Upper  view  shoivs  a  dry 
yard  med  for  Adriatic 
figs  near  Fresno,  Left, 
fresh  Calimyrna^,  packed 
in  fruit  cells  for  local 
shipment  from  Ceres 
(Stanislaus  County) 


thousands  of  acres,  and  prospects  seem 
indicate  extensive  new  acreages  for 
24  and  1925.    Is  this  large  increase  in 
acreage  justified?    What  are  the  dan- 
of  overproduction?    These  and  simi- 
Questions  are  in  the  minds  ot  growers 
marketing  agencies.     Proi)hets  do 
seem  to  be  as  numerous  nowadays 
in  the  past,  but  a  pre.sentation  of  facts 
aid  in  obtaining  a  clearer  vision  of 
industry  as  a  whole.  _ 

ESTIMATE  OF  ORCHARD  AREA 

According  to  the  figures  of  tlie  State 
Statistician,  there  were  in  California  in 
|022.  15,693  acres  of  bearing  fie  trees  and 
P'l,0!t4  acres  of  non-bearing  trees.  The 
Btimated  planting  for  that  ye.ar  was  5240 
|lcn'S,  m.iking  the  total  acreage  55,027. 
this  acreage  53  per  cent  is  cstimatt^d 
be  planted  to  Calimyrnas,  30  to  Adri- 
11  to  Missions  and  5  per  cent  to 
lotas.    However,  recent  he.ivy  plant- 
to  Kadota  figs  probably  bring  this 
Bty  nearer  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
SC. 

ndglng  from  these  figures  some  stafe- 
ts  .aeern  to  shr)w  th.it  figs  are  from 
20  times  over|)lanted  in  relation  to 
ent  production  of  dried  figs. 
?s  in  the  past  have  i>een  marketed 
St  entirely  in  tlie  dried  form,  and  all 
|iKtics  have  been  given  in  tonnages  of 
fruit.    Last  year  there  were  canned 
khls  State  about  200()  tons  of  fresh 
lyrna  figs  which  have  been  well  re- 
in the  market.     Growers  figure 
\coel  of  picking  and  delivering  fresh 
at  J40  |)er  ton,  an  amount  which 
na  to  indicate  a  much  higher  price 
Pic  consumer  for  canned  figs  than  lor 
neJ  pciulies,  apricots,  or  pineapples. 

high  retail  price  .seems  to  be  one  of 
^principal  factors  which  is  preventing 
sales  of  canned  figB. 
frcah  canned  fig  is  an  excellent 


fact  that  extensive  acreages  of  preserv- 
ing figs  are  being  planted  in  Texas  where 
there  is  cheap  land,  cheap  labor,  and  a 
short  haul  to  the  large  Eastern  markets. 

Canned  and  jireserved  figs  are  not  the 
only  promising  i)roducts  to  consider,  how- 
ever. Carload  lots,  as  well  as  numerous 
small  shiijments.  of  fresh  figs  have  been 
made  to  the  Middle  West  and  to  New  York 
since  1921.  The  best  methods  of  pick- 
ing, packing  and  shij)ping  gradually  are 
being- worked  out  and  fresh  figs  can  be 
expected  to  appear  in  distant  markets 
in  larger  quantities  each  season. 

Fresh  fig  jam,  crushed  fruit  for  pies, 
dried  fig  paste  for  bread  and  bakery 
purposes,  glace  and  candied  figs,  fancy 
pulled  and  pressed  figs  in  cartons — the.se 
are  examples  of  the  various  products 
which  offer  an  outlet  for  our  fig  crop. 
New  products,  however,  require  special 
.sales  efforts  and  can  not  be  expected  to 
jump  into  immediate  popularity. 

EUROPE  SERIOUS  COMPETITOR 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of  the 
fig  industry  at  present  is  the  ability  of 
the  European  exporter  to  send  large  ton- 
nages of  dried  figs  to  this  country  and 
undersell  Oaliffl^nia  figs  on  the  Eastern 
market.  There  were  received  in  this 
country  from  the  Old  World  4060  tons  of 
dried  figs  in  October,  the  same  in  No- 
vember, 4400  tons  in  December,  2390  tons 
in  .January,  and  790  tons  in  February, 
the  imports  for  the  five  months  totaling 
l.'),700  tons  as  compared  to  the  California 
production  for  1923  of  7500  tons.  Con- 
siderably over  half  .of  these  figs  came 
from  Smyrna.  A'arious  measures  for  re- 
lieving this  situation  are  possible  and 
some  are  being  eon.sidered. 

The  subject  of  fig  varieties  has  been 
much  disrus.sed  in  the  past  and  is  still  a 
fertile  field  for  argument.  The  Calimyrna 


led  in  number  of  trees  planted  for  several 
sea.sons  following  the  discussion 'held  at 
the  first  Fig  Institute  held  at  Fresno  in 
1917,  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Calimyrna.  During  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  however,  the  Ka- 
dota has  superseded,  the  Calimyrna  in  fa- 
vor— judging  from  the  acreage  planted. 

This  is  due  to  various  factors,  cliief  of 
which  are  the '  following:  The  early  and 
heavy  bearing  habit  of  the  Kadota  tree; 
the  resistance  of  the  fruit  to  such  trou- 
bles as  splitting  and  souring;  the  present 
good  demand  for  the  fruit  and  the  result- 
ing profitable  prices;  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  the  product  in  fresh  ship- 
ments, in  dried  fruit  and  in  other  forms 
than  preserves;  and  especially  to  the 
activity  of  land  promoters  who  seem  to 
be  able  to  figure  exorbitant  profits  from 
Kadota  orchards. 

The  Kadota  undoubtedly  has  consid- 
erable merit  as  a  commercial  variety, 
l)Ut  serious  marketing  difficulties  are 
almost  sure  to  occur  when  the  acreage 
in  any  fruit  increases  so  rapidly  as  has 
this  one  in  recent  years. 

BETTER  VARIETIES  NEEDED 

Both  the  Calimyrna  and  the  Adriatic 
figs  have  serious  faults.  Calimyrna 
figs  split  badly  in  some  sections  and  the 
fruit  often  sours  and  rots  even  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  The 
tendency  of  the  Adriatic  fig  to  ferment 
is  well  known;  this  trouble  either  en- 
tirely ruins  the  fruit  for  the  market  or 
reduces  the  grade  of  the  dried  product. 
Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  fig  insect  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  Calimyrna  also  is 
responsible  for  introducing  disease  or- 
ganisms into  the  fruit,  along  with  the 
beneficial  pollen. 

Undoubtedly  investigations  under  way 
will  find  some  means  of  overcoming 
these  troubles,  but  tliey  emphasize  the 
prime  necessity  of  developing  new  and 
better  varieties  of  figs  for  California 
conditions..  This  work  has  been  started 
by  State  and  Federal  experts,  and  a  va- 
riety orchard  containing  over  one  hun- 
dred kinds  of  promlsmg  figs  now  is 
growing  near  Fresno.  A  white  fig  as 
good  as  the  Hlack  Mission  is  one  of  the 
desirable  .seedlings  sought  for. 


Avocado  Growers  Meet 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Avocado  Association  will  l)e  held  on 
May  16  and  17  at  the  ^■ista  Del  Arroyo 
Hotel  in  Pasadena. 

The  event  will  commence  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  fruit  and  trees  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  May  16.  The  banquet 
will  be  held  in  tli*  evening  of  Friday, 
May  16.  The  morning  of  Saturday,  May 
17,  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  avo- 
cado problems,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon will  be  held  the  business  meeting 
of  the  association. 

Following  is  a  tentative  program  for 
the  meeting:  Address  by  Knowles 
Ityerson.  including  a  discussion  of  the 
ill  effects-  of  overbearing  on  avocado 
trees;  address  by  Carl  Newman,  "The 
Problem  of  Windburning";  presentation 
of  the  avocado  marketing  agency,  the 
California  Avocado  Growers'  Exchange; 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  standardi- 
zation by  Mr.  Goss  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Avocado 
Growers'  Exchange  will  be  helfl  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  May  16,  at  2160 
East  Seventh  street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  those  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  avocados  are  welcome  to  attend  this 
meeting,  whether  members  of  the  Ex- 
change or  not. — GEO.  B,  HODGKIN, 
Secretary. 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

■W'H.VT  is  the  best  and  Msleat  method  of 
*'  tirivine  awa.v  anta  about  the  house? 
Ttiey  come  from  a  nest  in  the  yard,  under 
the  doors  and  into  tt»e  l<ltchen. — MRS.  J.  R. 
C,  SAN  DIKGO  rO^'NTV. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
home  mixtures  of  poison  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  troublesome  pCst,  it  hardly 
pays  to  do  so  because  there  are  efficient 
l)reparations  oB  the  market.  One  of  the 
simplest  to  use  is  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
liquid  known  as  "ant-paste"  which 
seems  to  work  like  magic.  Simply  apply 
small  quantities  where  the  ants  are 
running  and  along  their  pathway, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  disappear. 
These  preparations  may  be  obtained  at 
any  drug  or  general  store. 


FREEZING  HUCKLEBERRIES 

Large  '  quantities  of  Puget  Sound 
huckleberries  are  frozen  in  barrels  un- 
til needed  for  pie  filling.  It  has  been 
found  that^  the  fruit  retains  its  flavor 
better  when  preserved  in  this  manner 
than  when  cooked  and  sealed  in  cans. 
The  price  paid  for  wild  huckleberries  at 
Portland  and  Seattle  varies  from  4 
to  20  cents  a  pound. 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Type) 


Complete  as 
bhowa 


For  large  wells  or  small,  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  insures  the  maxi- 
mum of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

.  No  shaft  bearings  below  the  pump 
head,  hence  no  bearing  troubles 
and  a  big  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense in  future  repairs.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  simple 
rugged  unit.  Furnished  complete 
as  shown  with  steel  "Cover-it", 
Entrance  Switch,  and  Starter 
Switch,  all  factory  wired,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
also  furnish  the  Bean  Pump  with 
belt  pulley.  Sign  and  send  coupon- 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101   W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  j 

101  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal.  i 
Please  send  mc  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infor-  ] 
mation  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbme.  | 

Acres  to  irrigate  .   I 


Name  — 
Address . 


Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 

Kev.  G.  K.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery Which  Keeps  All  rouUry 
Free  From  \'ermiii 


"I  have  used  your  re- 
markable  Lice   and  Mito 
Uomedy     with     fine  re- 
sults." writes  Kev.  G.  R- 
Mente,  Methodist  Parsoh- 
age.  New  \ V  a  s  h  i  ngton, 
OHio.    "It  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  poultry 
losses  in  this  com- 
munity.  You  are  a 
great  benefactor  to 
poultry  raisers." 

JudPt  a  few  drops  oC 
a  new  liquid  daily  in 
the  drinking  watar 
soema  to  render  fowla 
ini  niune  from  iniect 
pests  and  disease.  An  open  can  of  another 
liquid  hung  in  the  poultry  house  puts  nn 
pnd  to  the  pests  that  are  driven  to  tha 
ne.sts.  roo.«*ts  and  i-revices  of  the  hen  houao. 
by  giving  off  a  vapor  which  '  is  harmless  to 
poultry  or  humans  but  "poison  gas"  to 
vermin. 

Insure  your  pouItr>;  profits  by  getting  rl<t 
of  these  expensive  peats.  No  more  diistinc. 
dipping  or  greasing.  Imperial  Coin binat ion 
Treatment  makes  all  poultry,  old  and 
young,  healthier,  sturdier  and  grow  fa.'rter. 
Breaks  up  rolds  and  roup.  Splendid  tonlo 
and   bloofi    purifier.     Nothing   else   like  iU 

Yoli  Can  Get  Ydurs  Vree 

Voii  can  obtain  Imiierial  Combination  TroAtmont 
without  t\vUy  or  risklug  a,  tent  Wrila  today  ta 
ImiM^rtal  Lahoralories.  I'liiJ  0»a  Cola  Building,  Kaii- 
san  Ciiy.  ,\rjs-irtiiri.  and  yoti  will  receive  two  of  ina 
retfiilitr  riill  size  $1.00  oonibinatlon  trtiatmoiiL*.  If 
you  aic  not  amazed  at  re.tults,  even  the  speciaJ  in- 
tnKlurtory  price  of  one  dollar  whloh  you  pay  th« 
postman,  plus  i^ostaKO.  on  arrival  of  this  rejrilar  $2.00 
quantity  wiJl  be  rafun<ii»d.  Y<m  can  sell  oii»  ordoC 
to  a  neichtjor.  thus  getting  yntiPi  free.  Writ«  today. 
a.<t  this   i3  a  special  offer — good  only  for  ten  days. 


i^  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  Tyater  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
DeiEbbors.  It  means  SlUOO  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Gettinf  Water  Anywhere 

Earlh  aimers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Enijine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtl!  far 
easy  t'rm^  and  free  cata'oz. 

USI E  HFG.  COMPANY 
Bax  727      ClariiKU,  Iowa 


One 
Temn 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

*  A  new  puncture- proof  Inner  lube  has  been  In- 
rentai  by  a  Mr.  M.  O.  MUburn  of  Chicago.  la 
actual  te.it  tt  was  punctured  500  times  without  th« 
lost  of  air.  Tills  wonderful  new  tube  incre^^ua 
inileaup  fnmi  *'l0.i)f>0  to  12,000  miles,  eliminate! 
thaoKiriK  tires,  and  niaken  ri<llt)S  a  real  pluaaure.  It 
rotfts  no  mure  than  i he  ordl nary  i ub«.  Mr.  D.  .4. 
Milbum.  331  West  4Tth  St..  Cliicago.  wants  tbtiiB 
Ini  rii'lucpti   fvery where  H   nialiinsj   a  spwial  ufler 

to   agt-ncips     Write   1.  'ni  "'''-jv  

WHEN    ANSWERING    ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 
MENTION    THIS  MAGAZINE 
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MYERS- 
PACIFIC 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 


— supplies  all  tlie  water 
yon  want  all  the  time — 
iindor   city  pressure. 

Sturdily  and  simply  made. 
lOasily  installed.  Econotii- 
icall.v  operated.  Reiiuires 
little  attention. 

10(|uipi-pd  with  either  a 
Kas  engine  or  electric  mo- 
tor which  automtitically 
keelJS  llie  pressure  consis- 
tentr 

Write    for  tataUig. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  BRYANT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Power  Cultivator 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Gar* 
denerg  and  Fruit  Growers 

Will  work  lis  slow  ii>  N<»  feet  per  niiiMiIe  1* 
lidht  plowliiK.  pri'piires  jieed  beds  aiitl  s-ffils  mid 
rtillivates  8  nuts  »r*  one  lime.  Works  betwien 
wide  row  crops.  Me^l 
for  siuuU  frtdts  <%'i>i 
nursery  work,  .l^cs^ 
Planet  -Ir.  wheel  •»>*) 
and  lifEht  horse 
lo^ilK.  Mows  lawn^. 
Does  stationary  pow- 
er work  and  lisiiH 
licht  loadc.  Autfi)[ii< 
Ur  steering*  devUi"-- 
diist  -  proof  work'tic 
pari.».  4  H  P..  4-<vcie 
Ciasnliiie  Engine, 
Bosrh  VMeiieto.  1 'ses 
many  I'arti  Ufitd  nii 
well  -  kn()wn.  I  .u  - 
liricwl  uiiio.  One  vcur 
ffn«r»iitiH'.  Write  lor 
literature  aii<i  prices. 

33-iiu-fr  I.awn  Mower, 
which  h  a  H  fle\jlile 
hitch  and  wh«-i'l  liins. 
can  bi*  atlarh4'd  in  a 
minutp's  time. 


M.  B.  M. 

.MHIIllfH  <*- 

:*!»«  Itei*tl  >f. 
Alili\;inkee. 
Wis. 
Di.Mtrihutrd  hy 
n.   K.  SMITH 
NormiiiHlie  Ave..  IlfillywotHl.  Cal. 


S ^-t^^  - - 
^  ilver'^#Voxes 

f  m 

^Cet  started  this  y«ir  uiih  a  pair  of  our  jinar  !>-> 
teerl  Silver  Fr-xi-s.  One  brerder  has  made  ''ver 
fl'.SO.OOn  start i OK  ivlth  one  pa  r  of  foxes.  Profits 
are  big  and  uiiick  -the  foxes  are  easy  to  rai-**-- 
br<ted  first  year  Write  /or  free  fox  hodk  «od 
our   itpeeial    application  blank. 

Dept.  A-4 

U.  S.  SILVER  FOX  FARMS 

LOEW    BLDG..   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms    at    MiniieapoJis,    Shasta    Springs,  i'allf., 
SiMtkane. 


Is  There  a  Way  Out  for  Irrigation  Settler^ 


Yoa  can  he  qaichXy  carcJ,  if  ytm 

^STAMMER 

lu  >in;.-  for  ll.'is- pa;:c  lf«ik  un  S'aiDiiier- 
siiiKeiiiig.  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  II 

Irll-   luni    I    niii-il   nu-i-ir   atier   eiini  20 

yrs    B    IM.   Boque.  990't  B.idue  Bldi;  .   11*7  N. 


ri'. 


In 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$18. so  buys  gu.Trantpe  option  on  10,000  tiuslicis 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Further  Ritk.  A  inove- 
tjic-itt  of  5c  from  option  price  (iivos  you  an 
rpr-ortunitv  to  take  $,iOO;  4c..  $400  ;  3c,  $s<iO,  etc. 
WIUrE  Tl)D.\y  FOli  PARTICULARS  and 

fri;e  market  lbtter. 

Fweiiort  Daily  Guiile,  S.  W.  Brucli,  Dept.  M  -  39 
1016  Baltimore  Ave,  Kanus  Gtj,  Mo. 

Going  to  Build? 

^-'end  for  our  Price  List  (jf  Luinl)er. 
We  save  you  miildlemari's  profit. 
;-a.'--li    Doors  ai.  J  T^uildcrs'  Sii pplic.>>. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


(Continued    J'rom    Page  Three) 


sion  did  a  sreat  deal  of  work  at  the 
national  <apital.  but  .in  order  to  get  as 
much  first-hand  information  from  the 
settlers  as  possible,  a  series  of  meet- 
ihgs  was  conducted  at  Salt  Lake  City 
in  .January.  A  total  of  175  rtpresen- 
tatives  of  water  users'  association  at- 
tended tlie  meetings  and  furnished  much 
valuable  information  to  the  commission. 

The  national  irrigation  project  at  Or- 
land  st.inds  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
the  matter  of  repayment  of  const rui  tion 
costs  and  is  one  of  the  inost  successful 
examples  of  Government  reclamation 
work  to  he  found  anywhere.  The  Salt 
River,  Arizona,  project  also  is  in  good 
shape. 

■•.lust  what  method  do  you  recommend 
for  putting  an  irrigation  project  on  a 
p.iying  basis'.'"  Mead  was  a.sked. 

"In  the  first  place."  he  rei>lied.  "all 
p  irts  of  a  project  should  be  exprrtly  ex- 
a.Tiined  and  studied,  in  coniiecllon  with 
local  conditions,  in  .tirder  to  determine 
what  kind  of  farming  likely  will  prove 
m<:st  profitable.  The  charge  for  water 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  vahie  of 
the  land,  because  more  money  can  be 
made  in  farming  some  tracts  than  others. 

"In  the  next  place,  on'y  those  who 
have  a  good  fighting  chance  succe.ss 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  land. 
A  settler  should  have  at  least  t2000  cap- 
ital. 

•'A  competent  agricultural  superintend- 
ent should  have  charge  of  settlers  and 
help  them  develop  the  land  and  put  it 
on  a  pjiying  basis.  Thiy  leader  should 
.serve  in  somewhat  the  same  caiiacity  as 
farm  adviser  or  lount.v  agent,  directing 
and  supervising  all  activities  of  the 
colony  under  his  care. 

EXPERT  MANAGER  NEEDEn 

"He  should  assist  newcopiers  In  lay- 
ing out  fields,  orchards  and  gardens  and 
in  i>utting  up  buildings  and  buying  stock, 
seed  and  equiptnent:  help  decide  what 
varieties  of  fruit  and  other  crops  should 
be  grown  by  the  community  and  what 
breeds  of  birds  and  animals  should  be 
raised. 

"Assistance  should  be  given  in  the  for- 
mation of  breed  associations,  telephone 
companies,  marketing  as.sociations  and 
other  co  operative  enterprises.  He  should 
:  ssist  in  the  activities  of  the.se  organiza- 
tions and  help  them  to  succeed. 

•"I'his  agricultural  superinten  dent 
should  also  lend  a  hand  in  the  building 
of  .schools',  churches  and  community  halls 
and  help  them  to  function  successfully; 
act  as  labor  agent  for  both  employer  an.l 
emiiloye:  be  the  confidential  a<iviser  of 
every  settler  who  nt-cds  and  will  accept 
help  in  his  family  and  financial  affairs — 
in  short,  be  a  real  community  leader  in 
every  sense  o'  the  term." 

"wmnds  fine."  admitted  the  writer, 
"but  what  proof  is  there  that  this  syste.ni 
would  succee.l?" 

"The  fact  that  it  is  succeeding,  not 
only  in  Australia,  but  right  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  i.s  being  carried  out  on 
the  State  land  settlements  at  Durham 
and  Delhi." 

"Aren't  the  Delhi  settlers  _having  some 
trouble'.'i" 

DELHI  HAVING  TROUBLE 

"Yes,  but  that  is  largely  the  result  of 
hard  times  and  not  requiring  ex-.soldiers 
to  have  a(k(|u,ite  capital.  Rehabilitation 
men  or  'trainees'  who  were  receiving  $12,t 
to  $150  a  month  from  the  Federal  (Jov- 
ernment  agreed  to  pay  t'le  State  $!iO  a 
month  for  three  years,  making  a  total 
of  $180(^  w'hich  was  to  take  the  place 
of  initial  and  yearly  pa.vmffnts.  It  was 
thought  the  men  could  live  on  the  re- 
maining $75  to  $100  a  month  until  their 
land  was  made  sufficiently  productive  to 
support  them." 

That  Washington  officials  are  begin- 
ing  to  realize  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  "California  plan"  is  indicated  by  the 
following  statement  recently  issued  by 
Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

"An  entirel.v  new  policy  of  national 
irri.gation  must  be  adopted.  Farmers 
must  be  given  first  consideration.  They 
niu.st  be  taught  intensive  cultivation  of 
small  farms;  instructed  in  the  proper  use 
of  water:  told  what  'to  raise;  warned 
ag:unst  growing  undesirable  Crops  and 
as.sisted  in  diversifying  and  marketing. 

"Reclaimed  farms  must  be  electrified. 
Electricity  should  be  made  to  operate 
household  utensils  as  well  as  agricultural 
equii>mcnt.  In  fact,  the  first  concern  of 
the  F.ureiiii  of  Reclamation  must  be  the 
mothers  on  tjie  projects  and  through 
them  the  homes,  children  and  schools. 
Our  projects  must  be  humanized  by  the 
establishment  of  social  centers,  schools 
and  churches." 

Duiing  our  conversation  Dr.  Mead  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  new  bill  which  Senator 
;»,cNally  had  introduced,  providing  that 
all  future  reclamation  projects  be  ex- 
amined b.v  experts  from  the  Department.^ 
of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress 
President  Coolidge  recommenTls  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  be  given  power  to 
suspend,  readjust  and  reassess  all  ex- 
isting charges  against  water  users.  The 
latter  demand  that  all  accrued  penalties 


and  Interest  on  construction  costs  be  can- 
celed and  those  which  have  been  paid 
returned. 

The  substitution  of  5  per  cent  of  gross 
crop  returns  for  cash  payments  to  the 
Government  is  favored. 

Settlers  also  favor  the  appointment  of 
competent  agricultural  supervisors;  the 
classification  of  lands^nd  the  elimination 
of  those  which  have  no  chance  x  paying 
out;  and  demand  that  the  managernent 
of  the  projects  be  turned  over  to  water 
users,  as  well  as  all  asiJets  belonging  to 
the  projects,  ^ 

Secretary  Work  recommends  that  the 
co,st  of  conducting  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  which  to 
date  amounts  to  over  $3,500,000.  be  met 
by  the  general  Government,  instead  of 
being  charged  up  to  project  settlers.  In 
December  12  employees  and  15  consulting 
engineers  were  dropped,  effecting  a  large 
sjiving.  An  additional  saving  of  $18,000 
a  year  is  to  be  made  in  the  near  future 
by  other  ch;i,nges. 

GOVERNME.N'T  HK.V\-V  LOSER 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Fact  Finding 
Commission,  $I8,561,0U0  which  the  Gov- 
ernment expended  in  constructing  irriga- 
tion works  never  will  he  recovered,  while 
an  addition,il  $8,830,000  probably  never 
will  be,  making  a  total  of  over  $27,000,000 
to  l)e  charged  off  to  proHt  and  loss. 

Of  the  losses  regarded  as  certain,  the 
•Milk  Itiver.  Montana,  project  is  debitecf 
with  $.3,000,000;  Newlands.  Nevada,  proj- 
ect. $.3,500,000;  Yuma.  Arizona,  project, 
$],361.000,  with  a  probable  ,;i(lditional  loss 
of  $2,700,000  on  the  enterprise  last 
named. 

Five  [^er  cent  improvement  loans,  pay- 
able in  .10  years  or  less  and  five-year 
livestock"- loans  are  recommended,  also 
that  land  be  exempted  from  con.struction 
assessments  untiW  it  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  pay  Its  share  of 
such  costs. 

When  first  the  Government  engaged  in 
constructing  irrigation  wt>rks  it  was  in- 
tended that  as  .soon  as  a  project  was 
completed  it  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
settlers.  Th?  Government,  however,  still 
is  managing  all  but  two  of  the  projects. 
This  has  led  the  settlers  to  ronsid->r 
themseh  es  wards  of  the  Government,  en- 
titled to  special  privileges,  a  fact  deeply 
deplored  by  the  commission,  which  points 
out  that  the  work  in  which  the  settlers 
are  engaged  demands  a  high  degree  of 
initiative  and  independence. 

AI^PLY  new:  PRINCIPLE 

Instead  of  requiring  all  project  land  to 
pay  an  equal  share  of  irrigation  costs, 
the  commission  recommends  that  the  as- 
ses.sments  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
value  and  productivity  of  each  allotment. 
This  is  a  new  principle  in  irrigation  de- 
velopment, but  one  which  Mead  believes 
to  be  just  and  worthy  of  wide  application. 

Hecau.se  of  the  high  estimated  cost — 
$120  per  acre — of  the  new  projects  which 
tlie  Government  is  asked  to  Irrigate,  cati- 
tion  is  advised  and  it  is  recommended  no 
action  be  taken  until  the  productivity  of 
the  land  is  determined. 

In  spite  of  mistakes  made  in  settling 
national  irrigation  projects,  splendid 
work  has  been  done  and  land  reclaimed 
which  now  produces  $175,000,000  worth 
of  crops  annually,  which  is  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  Government  projects. 
The  Yakima  project  converted  land 
valued  at  50  cents  an  acre  into  farms 
woitli  $200  an  acre,  producing  annually 
$7,000,000  worth  of  new  wealth. 

The  Chinook  division  of  the  .Milk  River 
project,  comprising  24.300  acres.  i)roduced 
under  dry  farming  $102,000  per  year.  I'n- 
der  n.itional  irrigation  this  yield  has 
been  increased  to  $760,000.  The  7800  peo- 
ple livihg  in  that  section  spent  $3, -162, 000 
in  a  single  year  for  Eastern  goods,  an 
average  of  $440  for  each  individual. 

PAY   WITH  ELECTRICITY 

Dr.  Mead  predicts  that  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  present  perioil  of  agricultural 
depression  and  the  management  of  rec- 
lamation projects  for  the  benefit  of  set- 
tlers, the  latter  may  confidently  expect 
an  era  of  prosperity, 

"The  new  and  great  ide,a  in  all  irriga- 
tion enterprises,"  declares  David  W. 
Davis,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  "is  harnessing  of  a  river 
for  a  threefold  purpo.se:  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  hydro-electricity,  with  the 
latter  paying  the  bill. 

"It  is  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Colorado  River  project  «an  be  met  by 
selling  electricity.  This  contemplates  the 
reclamation  of  7,000.000  acres,  while  the 
Columbia  River  project  will  reclaim  4,- 
500,000  acres." 


Tractor  Pulls  Posts 

I HAD  a  hundred  or  so  fence  posts  ro 
pull  this  season  and  they  were  : 
deep    in    ground   as    hard   as   a   brii  ; 
be<-ause  of  drouth,  the  soil  was  wet  on 
three  or   four  inches  deep.     It     wmi  1 
have  taken  an  hour  to  dig  one  out  i 
hand,  so  I  took  m.y  tractor — which  is  t 
high  wlvel  t.vpe — and  drove  up  as  ch  - 
to  the  post  as  possible,  with  the  huh  . 
the  drive  wheel  just  even  with  the  [>  . 
Then  I  took  a  stiong  chain  and  sliiii"  d 


CARING  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES 

The  earth  in  a  window  box  should  be 
kept  moist,  but  not  water-logged,  points 
out  Ralph  D.  t'ornell.  in  rer>ly  to  a 
query  from  R.  N.  Faulkner,  San  Mateo. 
If  drainage  has  not  been  provided  from 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  that  might  ac- 
count for  anaemic  condition  of  plants. 

Myrtle  may  or  may  not  crowd  out 
geraniums,  depending  on  conditions. 


the  looped  end  over  the  post,  close  to  tt,.- 
groimd. 

Then    I   ran    the   other   end    of    1 1  •■ 
chain  up  around  the  wheel  and  hool  •  1 
it  to  one  of  the  spokes.  (The  chain  m  i 
be    ver.v    tight    with    no    slack    at     .  > 
Next  I  backed  the  tnic.tor  very  slow 
I'p  came  the   po.st  a  few  Inches. 

Driving  ahead  .-tnd  letting  the  ch 
slii>   down    to   the    >rround    around  i 
post,   I  hacked  the  trac  tor  again,  I  in- 
time  lifting  the  post  cle..ir  out  of  il^-- 
ground. 

The  pull  must  be  up  and  not   ^n^u  - 
wi.se;  that  is  the  reason  for  running  . 
chain  up  over  and  around  the  wheel  - 
RAY  C.  GRUHLKE. 


Garden  Paper  Mulching 

BECAUSE  a  bed  of  cuttings  coiil( 
watered  only  twice  a  week. 
Bcrger,  San  Mateo,  tried  mulching 
ground  with  seven  I  layers  of  new 
j)ois,  placed  eight  inche.s  below  the 
face  and  punched  full  of  holes, 
was  to  aid  in  holding  moisture  in 
surface  soil.  The  griuind  was  cuv^ 
with  other  papers,  supported  by  < 
slicks  placed  two  PPel  apart.  In  ii  m 
ing.  the  water  was  run  imder  the  pi 
The  plautij  were  set  in  holes  pim 
through  the  paper  and  made  ami 
growth. 


I  be 


Coolidge  on  Co-operati 


LIKE  his  predeces.sor,  Pre.s 
Coolidge  believes  not  only  in 
(iperative  marketing  but  in  colic 
liu.ving  as  well,  and  recommends 
town  as  well  as  <-ountry  |)eople  gi 
gether  and   purchase  supplies  in 

"In  agricultural  co-operation," 
dares  the  President,  "there  is  a  : 
opportunity  to  both  the  producing 
consuming  groups — and  we  all  1m 
to  one  or  the  otiier,  most  of  us  to 
of  them.  In  the  long  run,  we  sh:i 
be  benefited  it  \vc  can  les.sen  the 
ent  burdensome  costs  of  conveying 
essatij^s  from  pruilu<M;i'  tu  consumer.' 


Inspection  Needed 

I  CunI ill II'  <l  from  J  aye  k) 


this  difficulty,  Sonoma  County  has  b" 
depositing  at  the  various  postoffices 
this  c'ounty  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
these  reshipments.     We  liave  a  s 
arrangement    with     the  express 
panies,  which  send  plant  shipnit« 
the   horticultural   cominissioner'a  offi'' 
for  inspection  and  charge  the  traii.i 
t,ition  expense  to  the  county, 

"We  are  now  trying  to  work  > 
even  better  plan,  whereby  all 
be  shippe<l  direct  to  the  count 
inspection  and  by  the  conimi.- 
shipped  to  final  destination,  tl 
paying  the  local  po.slage  or  ex 
Sav  Jose  nurseryiii,in  lias  ad< 
plan,  not  only  sendnig  ptants 
our  office  in  large  bundle-i,  bu 
to  each  package  the  local  pott 
tomers  not  onl.v  arc  saved  tin 
and  anno.vaiice  of  ailvani  ing  ii' 
inspection     shipments,  but 
plants  with  the  least  iiov-iblc 

"III  many  countie- 
ttie  nurser.^-  shllipin: 
visit    most    of  i'" 
county  diiilj-,  "  -  iiiucli 

less  work  .md 

"If  all  the  111  :  I   I  comml-i^ 

ers  and  nurser.vnu  ii  iil  tlic  St  ite  «  ■ 
meet  In  a  convention  ami  talk  ■ 
these  matters,  steps  doulitlcss  wouM 
taken  to  adopt  a  more  uniform  pl.n 
work  and  do  away  with  much  of 
confusion,  needless  df-lay  and  enp-' 
which  now  exist  in  the  insprcUon  mrrr' 
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Forty  Acres  Enough  If  You're  Not  Afraid  of  Work 


HAT  amall  unlta,  IntenslvHy 
cultivated  by  famdUea  UvlnK 
upon  the  land,  eventually  will 
conatltute  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley's createat  asset  long  has 
been  contended  by  Interesteil 
observers. 

Until  recenUy  the  VaHey 
has  experienced  the  usual  "growing 
pains"  of  a  comparatively  new  country 
—  larc*  -  scale  explonation.  absentee 
ownership,  wasteful  methods  and  bo- 
fiansa  crop  gambling. 

Encouraging,  therefore,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  W.  R.  and  J.  L.  Hastings,  father 
and  son,  who  are  combining  dairying 
and  poultry  production  successfully  on 
their  44 -acre  farm  near  Holtville. 

Although  they  have  been  in  the  Val- 
ley but  a  short  time,  they  have  achieved 
an  average  monthly  income  of  )650,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  "J.  L.," 
and  have  been  able  to  produce  most  of 
the  feed  for  30  to  SO  cows  and  1000  hens. 

NO  EXPENSIVE  BUILJ>INOS 

Probably  the  principal  factor  in  their 
success  is  the  fact  that  they  have  made 
practically  no  investment  in  equipment. 
The  cows  are  milked  la  an  open  corral, 
and  there  are  no  buildings  for  the  poul- 
try except  a  straw -covered  open  shed, 
equipped  with  cheaply  constructed  nests 
and  roosts. 

Both  hens  and  cows  range  in  the  al- 
falfa fields,  the  former  being  fed  partly 
upon  milo-maize  purchased  from  neigh- 
bors, and  the  latter  entirely  on  alfalfa 
hay,  supplemented  by  the  pasture,  which 
Is  available  all  winter.  Some  bran  is 
bought  for  the  hens,  and  they  receive 
charcoal  and  grit.   Early  each  morning 


Imperial  V alley  Family  Digs  m  and  Digs  Out, 
All  Putting  Shoulders  to  the  Wheel 


terprises  that  they  have  licked  Old 
Man  Uncertainty  to  a  standstill.  The 
milk  is  separated  and  the  cream  sold 
to  a  creamery  whose  truck  calls  for  it 
regularly.  This  leaves  the  skim  milk 
for  the  poultry,  their  heavy  production 


by  am  expert,  but  since  that  time 
Mra  Hastings  Junior  h^  done  the 
culling  herself.  No  egrgs  are  hatched 
on  the  ranch  and  pullets  are  preferred 
to  baby  chicks  when  it  is  desired  to 
Increase  the  flock.   They  experimented 


down  to  brass  tacks  and  "dig  in,"  it 
looks  as  though  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity is  as  wide  open  as  ever. 

T:ie  visitor  to  the  Hastings  ranch 
finds  no  answer  to  the  "last  word"  of 
the  busy,  buxom  young  woman  who 
manages  the  poultry  end  of  the  enter- 
prise. "Do  you  really  like  it  here?" 
we  inquired. 

"Why,  of  course!"  she  answered, 
"Why  shouldn't  we?" 

Poultry  Diseases 

Avian    Patholoffy   Laboratory  at 
petaluma  Doing  Oreat  Work 

AT  THE  avian  pathology  laborfitory 
at  Petaluma,  an  average  of  125 
birds  per  month  are  given  post- 
mortem examinations,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  or  trouble  with  which  the  fowls 
were  afflicted.  Many  birds  are  brought 
in  by  ranchers  living  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity,  where  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  12,000,000  chickens  are  kept. 

A  hen  which  was  afflicted  with  liver 
disease  was  being  examined  at  the  time 
of  the  writer's  visit.  This  trouble,  as 
explained  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Davis — who  has 
charge  of  the  work — was  caused  by 
feeding  too  much  protein.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  too  many  yolks, 
which  burst  and  overworked  the  liver. 
Ranchers  who  push  their  hens  too  hard. 


The  cheapest  kind  of  con- 
struction suffices  for  a  poul- 
try "house."  The  birds  roost 
under  this  straw-covered  shed 
where  the  nest  boxes  also  are 
located. 


they  are  out  ranging  for  bugs  and 
worms. 

Another  factor  which  has  increased 
the  net  income  is  the  fact  that  no  out- 
side help  is  employed.  Father  and  son 
do  the  field  work  and  most  of  the  chores, 
while  mother  and  daughter-in-law  man- 
age the  poultry.  The  latter  also  helps 
with  the  milking  when  necessary. 

In  fact,  she  made  a  regular  "hand"  In 
the  hay  field,  with  mower  and  "buck" 
rake,  during  the  first  summer  when  they 
were  establishing  their  Valley  home,  and 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
previously  lived  upon  a  farm.  The 
young  couple  had  been  married  only  a 
month  when  they  reached  the  Valley. 

The  Hastings  family  came  west  from 
Oklahoma  in  search  of  health.  That 
they  have  attained  the  desired  goal  is 
Indicated  by  the  testimony  of  the  father, 
who  stated-he  had  been  practically  Iwd- 
ridden  for  years,  yet  now  is  able  to  per- 
form hard  physical  labor  readily  as 
his  son. 

FATHER  REGAINS  HEALTH 

In  fact,  he  atates  that  he  and  the 
"bojr"  (as  he  calls  his  husky  heir)  put 
up  90  tons  of  hay  last  summer  T^thout 
other  than  family  help,  and  did  the 
milking  besides.  The  Hastings  family 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  health - 
fulness  of  the  Imperial  Valley  climate. 
The  women  left  the  Valley  only  1&  days 
during  the  hot  weather. 

What  they  have  accomplished  in 
less  than  four  years  is  truly  remark- 
abW,  considering  they  had  very  little 
capital  to  start  with,  and  undertook 
their  project  "on  a  shoestring"  while 
handicapped  by  poor  health.  Accord- 
ing to  the  son,  the  plant  now  is  prac- 
tically free  from  debt.  When  they  ac- 
quired the  property,  there  were  no  im- 
provements and  the  land  was  a  waste 
of  cotton  stalks. 

True,  tbvy  bare  got  along  without 
many  of  the  comforts  which  some  con- 
-aUer  ncc«MitlM.  but  with  their  pres- 
ent income,  expect  soon  to  be  able  to 
make  many  of  the  Improvementa  they 
Would  like  to-  have. 

It  IS  hy  ••(lovelaillng"  their  two  en- 


Alfalfa  "range"  may  amount 
in  large  measure  for  the 
health  and  heavy  production 
of  the  hens.  They  pick  up 
vast  numbers  of  bugs  arid 


Although  a  stranger  to  farm  life  until  she 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  VaUey, 
Mrs.  Hastings  Jr.  is  an  enthusiastic  "rancher." 
She  manages  the  poultry  department. 


being  attributed  largely  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  clabbered  milk  consumed. 

The  eggs  also  are  picked  up  by  a 
dealer  who  calls  twice  a  week  and 
takes  three  cases  at  a  time.  The  low- 
est price  received  during  the  winter 
was  >S  cents  and  the  highest,  52 
cents,  During  the  summer  the  prices 
dropped  to  26  and  26  cents.  During 
last  November  (usually  considered 
the  "lazy"  month)  the  egg  money 
($3S6)  paid  for  the  year's  supply  of 
grain! 

NO  HATCHING  DONE 

It  Is  the  practice  on  the  Hastings 
ranch  to  stop  feeding  grain  in  July 
and  thus  to  force  the  hens  Into  a  molt, 
the  aim  being  to  force  heavy  laying 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  thus  taking 
fullest  advantage  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  climate. 

The  poultry  enterprise  was  started 
with  SCO  White  Leghorn  pullets,  from 
a  purebred  flock,  and  several  lots  of 
hens  and  pullets  have  been  purchased 
since.    The  Leghorns  were  culled  once 


with  heavier  breeds  but  decided  the 
White  Leghorns  were  l>e8t  able  to 
stand  the  heat,  and  to  "rustle"  part  of 
their  feed  in  the  fields. 

An  experiment  with  turkeys  proved 
profitable.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hastings  bought 
four  turkey  hens  in  1922  and  raised 
1300  worth  of  market  meat.  So  en- 
couraging was  this  experience  that  last 
year  she  repeated  the  project  on  a 
larger  scale,  raising  300  poults  and 
selling  fat  turkeys  for  the  Thanics- 
giving  trade  at  48  cents  a  pound,  Just 
before  the  drop  In  price  which  featured 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year  market. 

Mrs.  Hastings  says  she  has  been 
successful  in  making  turkey  hens  lay 
for  seven  or  eight  months.  At  signs 
of  broodineas  she  confines  the  hen 
without  feed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  small 
coop.  The  eggs  are  hatched  under 
Leghorn  hens. 

All  these  disclosures  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  the  observer  that  agri- 
cultural conditions  aren't  so  t>ad  after 
all!  For  those  who  are  willing  to 
forego  a  few  comforts  for  a  time,  get 


in  an  effort  to  get  as  many  eggs  as 
possible  out  of  them,  often  find  their 
birds  afflicted  in  this  manner. 

Various  experiments,  tests  and  dem- 
onstrations are  carried  on  at  the  labora- 
tory, in  addition  to  the  postmortem 
work.  Last  year,  when  the  station  was 
In  charge  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Beach,  it  was 
proved  that  nutritional  roup  was  caused 
by  the  lack  of  vltamlne  A,  which  is 
contained  in  green  feed.  Some  poultry- 
men  believed  this  disease,  which  was 
quite  common  the  past  winter,  could  be 
prevented  by  feeding  yeast,  which  con- 
tains vitamine  B,  but  this  Is  not  true, 
states  Dr.  Beach,  who  explains  that 
green  feed  contains  both  vltamlnes 
A  and  B. 

The  main  building  at  the  Petaluma 
station  contains  an  office  and  labora- 
tory, sterilizing  and  wash  rooms,  and  a 
dustproof  room  for  carrying  on  special 
bacteriological  work.  For  sheltering 
birds  used  in  testa  there  are  eight  col- 
ony houses,  each  8x8  feet,  and  a  battery 
of  30  cages  for  confining  individual 
fowls. 

In  addition  to  chickens,  rabbits  and 
cavies  also  are  used  in  experimental 
work,  the  furred  animals  being  more 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  disease 
bacteria  and  more  economically  kept. 

This  unique  and  valuable  institution 
was  established  by  the  State  as  a  re- 
sult of  H.  W  Kerrigan,  secretary  of 
the  Petaluma  Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
Inducing  .the  Sonoma  County  supervisors 
In  1920  to  appropriate  $4000  to  pay  the 
expense  of  maintaining  at  Petaluma  for 
one  year  an  expert  avian  pathologist. 
The  following  year  the  State  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  establishing  the  station  and  paying 
the  expense  of  its  maintenance. 

"The  average  poultryman  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  realize."  points  out  Dr.  Beach, 
who  directs  the  work  at  Petaluma  and 
has  charge  of  a  siinilar  laboratory  at 
Berkeley,  "that  fowl  diseases  are  caused 
almost  entirely  by  improper  methods  of 
feeding,  honning  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  poultry,  especial 
ly  sanitation. — O.  H.  B. 
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The  otcner  of  this  ranch  is  a  firm  beiiever  in  co-operation,  as 
evidenced  by  his  "collection'"  of  signs,  including  those  of  the 
Prime  and  Apricot  Gravers,  Peach  and  Fig  Growers,  and  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  Growers. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  | 

pleoMtng  or  appropriate  name  for  an  apple  I 

ranch  than  the  one  selected  by  F.  B.  Henney,  I 

whose  attractive  road  sign  it  illustrated.  I 


AMPSHIRE 

SHLEP 


Passersby  on  the  highway  are  informed  of  Straloch's  offerings 
by  several  substantial   "three-way"  eigne.    Manager  J.  I. 
Thompson  of  this  progressive  Yolo  CowUy  stock  farm  is  a 
great  believer  in  advertising. 


Direct  sales  of  farm  produce,  advertised  by  mMUta  of 
blackboards  such  as  this  one,  now  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Farmers,  thank  the  automobile! 


I 


An  attractive  but  substan- 
tial gate,  restraining  a 
good  dog  not  "overly  so- 
ciable" vfith  strangers,  is 
of  great  help  in  excluding 
undesirable  callers. 


>     i    >  1 

mi 

Ranch  name  and  utility  black- 
board have  been  artistically  com- 
bined on  this  Southern  California 
suburban  farm. 


Liberty  (freedom)  from  city  cares 
and  discomforts  may  have  eug- 
gested  this  name — and  certainly 
the  •  bell  is  symbolic!  Have  you 
named  YOUR  farmf. 
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"Solar  Vitalizing"  of  Seedis  and  Food  Products 


AS  ,  Dr.  N.  F.  W.  Hazeldlne. 
Los  Angeles  chemist,  discov- 
ered a   principle  which  will 
revolutionize  the  processing  of 
food  products  auid  materially 
increase  the  producUveneaa  of 
farm    crops?     Many  proml- 
'   nent   persons  who   have  In- 
vestigated his  "solar  vltalizer"  are  of 
this  opinion. 

Citrus  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
vina,  Los  Angeles  County,  are  very 
hopeful  of  the  new  process,  which 
some  believe  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  industry.  Dis- 
posing of  small  fruit  at  satisfactory 
prices  this  year  is  an  especially  diffi- 
cult problem.  Growers,  therefore,  wel- 
comed the  recent  construction  of  a 
solar  vitalizing  plant,  in  which  orange 
juice  and  other  citrus  by-products  are 
to  be  treated  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  vitalizer  is  10  by  45  feet  in  size 
and  cost  $10,000.  The  project  is 
financed  by  Los  Angeles  capitalists, 
who  are  planning  to  construct  similar 
plants  at  Redlands,  where  apple  Juice 
will  be  processed,  and  Fresno  and  in 
the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  Fresno  plant  will  preserve  grape 
Juice  and  that  in  the  Imperial  Vall<y 
will    prooe.«m    dntes.     Sleveral    tons  of 


frill  This  New  Discover}  Revolutionize  the  Pre- 
serving of  Foodstuffs  and  Fruit  Juices? 


By  O.  H.  BARN-HILL 


to  its  destination — that  they  sent  a 
cablegram  to  Loa  Angeles,  aslcing  for 
terms  on  which  a  vitalizer  could  be 
constructed  and  used  in  Africa. 

The  vitalizer  consists  of  a  device  or 
room  enclosed  on  all  sides  and  top 
with  glass.  Ordinary  material  Is  used 
for  the  sides,  but  on  the  under  side  of 
the  top  plate  there  are  rounded  pro- 
jections about  one-half  inch  In  diam- 
eter and  one-eighth  inch  thick.  These 
act  as  lenses,  changing  the  rays  of 
light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  desired  result. 

Just  how  the  effect  is  produced  no- 
body— not  even  the  inventor — knows. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
lena.  glass  mi^st  be  set  at  a  certain 
slope  and  in  a  certain  position  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  t)}e  coa- 
pass.  A  slight  deviation  renders  the 
vitalizer  inoperative. 

The  method  of  vitalizing  consists 
simply  in  placing  the  article  to  be 
vitalized  underneath  the  lens  glass  until 


the  desired  change  takes  place.  The 
time  required  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  week,  depending  ui>on  the  article 
treated,  result  desired  and  condition 
of  the  weather.  The  process  can  be 
carried  on  during  cool,  cloudy  weather, 
although  under  these  conditions  longer 


time  la  required  than  on  warm,  sun 
shiny  days 

No  special  preparation  Is  needed  be- 
fore material  is  vitalised.  Afterward.s. 
it  is  placed  in  air-tight  containers, 
where  it  is  said  to  keep  indefinitely. 
Products  of  a  dry  or  oily  nature  do 
not  need  to  be  excluded  from  air.  Olive, 
walnut  and  cocoanut  oils,  which  ordl# 
narlly  spoil  quickly  when  exposed 
the  air,  have  been  kept  in  good  con- 
dition In  open-mouthed  bottles  for  sev- 
eral months,  in  one  of  the  exhibit 
buildings  at  the  (CtmtinwtA  on  Page  9t 


daXKs  have  been  solar  vitalized  by 
Coachella  g'owers. 

A  large  number  of  food  manufactur- 
ers and  scientists  have  inspected  Dr. 
Hazeldine's  solar  vitalizer  near  Exposi- 
tion Park  and  sampled  the  products 
which  have  been  treated  therein.  The 
general  opinion  is  t|iat.  the  process 
appears  to  be  one  of  great  me«it.  Food 
companies,  however,  have  been  un- 
willing to  go  to  the  expense  of  con- 
structing plants  until  one  has  been 
operated  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  Covina  plant  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  demonstration  vitalizers  to 
be  operated  commercially.  It  is  owned 
and  managed,  by  A.  C.  Conboy.  who 
was  formerly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture tof  fruit  juices  in  Los  AnKeles. 
When,  last  summer,  the  Government 
made  a  ruling  that  all  fruit  Juices 
offered  for  sale  must  either  be  pas- 
teurized or  preserved  with  benzoate  of 
soda,  Conboy  quit. 

"Cooking  fruit  juices  or  adding 
chemicals  seriously  injures  their  flavor 
and  quality,"  points  out  Conboy.  "Solar 
vitalizing  preserves  all  kinds  of  Juices 
perfectly,  without  changing  color,  odor 
or  taste.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  thing  for  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try, since  it  is  possible  by  this  process 
not  only  to  preserve  fresh  fruit  Juices, 
but  to  keep  in  prime  condition  fruit 
syrups  for  flavoring  soda, and  mineral 
waters." 

"Perfect"  perhaps  is  too  strong  a 
term  to  use  in  describing  the  solar 
vitalizing  preserving  process,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  who  has  exam- 
ined a  number  of  products  treated  by 
this  process,  the  results  are  remark- 
ably good. 

Paul  Welch,  the  grape  Juice  king, 
says  that  solar  vitalized  orange  Juice 
is  the  best  orange  juice  he  ever  saw 
and  expresses  great  Interest  in  the 
process.  Officers  of  the  South  African 
Orange  Growers'  Association  were  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  samples 
of  vitalized  orange  sund  lemoiv  juice  sent 
them  recently — although  many  weeks 
were  required  to  transport  the  drink 
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Economical  Ration  Is  Secret  of  Dairy  Success 

How  to  Feed  the  Cow  on  Test — What  Constitutes  True  Balanced  Ration — The 
Critical  Period  After  Calving — Palaiahility  Important 


F  THK  25.000.000  dairy  cows, 
in  the  United  StMtes.  only 
about  one-third  make  a  profit 
for  tlieir  owners.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  has  so  much 
to  do  with  thi.s  deplorable 
condition  a.s  improper  feed- 
ing. And  while  the  feeding 
question  is  a  primary  factor 
1  obtaining  economical  production,  it 
IS  of  even  more  importance  in  handling 
I'ows  on  test,  due,  to  the  influence  on 
tlie  record  and  the  greater  expense  in- 
curred. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  test  cow  ration, 
It  is  (luite  necessary  that  the  require- 
ments be  kept  in  mind  and  that  they 
l.e  supplied  in  such  form  as  to  be 
utilized  or  digested  ^^ly.  Con.sidering- 
the  required  nutrients  from  a  chemicil 
standpoint  first,  they  may  be  classified 
aa  follows: 

(1)  Troteins — These  iire  used  for  the- 
building  of  new  tissue  and  replacing  tis- 
sues that  are  wocn  out,  and  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfure  of  the  ani- 
mal. When  more  protein  than  is-re- 
ijuired  for  the  tissue  building  is  supplied. 
It  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  heat 
and  energy,  or  |>.irt  of  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  body  fat.  Pregnant  animals 
use  a  large  amount  of  protein  in  the 
developing  of  the  foetus  and  later  in  the 
production  of  milk. 

(2)  Carbohydrate.s — The  main  function 
of  this  class  of  nutrients  is  to  provide 
lieat  and  energ.v  for  the  animal  body: 
it  also  adds  bulkiness  to  the  ration,  and 
cows  require  a  bulky  ration  to  stimulate 
proper  digestion. 

Fats — The  fats  are  more  concen- 
tnited  heat  producers  than  any  other  of 
the  nutrient^.  They  are  used  al.so  as 
material  to  be  stored  up  in  the  body. 
They  help  in  the  production  of  the  fat 
and  other  milk  solids.  Each  pound  of 
fat  is  capable  of  producing  2.25  times  a^ 
much  heat  or  energy  as  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein or  carboh.v<Irate. 


ASH 


i.Viir: 
IS 


IMPORTANT 


(4)  Ash — The  ash,  though  usuall.v  the 
smallest  constituent  in  a  feed,  is  very 
Important.  It  helps  to  build  up  and 
keep  in  repair  the  skeleton  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  ad^lition  it  aids  in  the  fuiu^tion- 
Ing  of  the  nerves  and  the  maintenance 
Of  the  mu.scles  in  working  order,  and 
assists  many  other  vital  functions.  It 
Is  also  responsible  for  the  ash  constitu- 
ent of  milk. 

Hesides  the  four  classes  of  nutrients 
mentioned  above,  air,  water  atid  vita- 
mines  migi\t  also  be  discus-sed.  How- 
ever, with  giKKl  dairy  management  these 


By  G.  M.  DRUMiM 

Dairy  Drpartment,  University  Farm.  Davis 


will  not  be  lacking  to  ;iny  extent  and 
so  need  not  be  treated  in  detail.  The 
accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of 
the  required  nutrients:  ' 


Nut  rients 
for 

Lbs. 
dry 

mat- 
ter. 

M>3, 

ciuile 
pro- 
tein. 

r,b». 

earbo- 

hy- 
fUat<ea. 

Lbs. 
fat. 

Maintenanci'  of 
1000-lb.  row   .  .  . 

20-:!  1) 

.700 

7.110 

.too 

Each   I   lb.  of 
3%  milk   

.017 

.20 

.017 

Ea<  h  1  II).  of 

.0^>4 

.24 

.021 

Ea^•h  1  lb.  of 

.060 

.28 

.024 

The  table  gives  the  approximate 
nutrients  required  by  cows  in  milk. 
However,  rations  must  vary  within  rea- 
.sonable  limits  to  suit  the  ,|iepd.'i  of  each 
individual.  The  table  can  Ix-  used  only 
as  a  guide.  The  relation  of  the  protein 
to  the  carbohydrates  plus  the  fat.  times 
2.25,  -is  known  as  tiie  nutritive  ratio 
and  should  be  between  1:4 and  1:6 V4. 


When  it  approaches  the  lower  limit  it 
is  known  as  a  "narrow"  mtion  and 
when  near  the  upper  limit  is  is  consid- 
ered "wide." 

'I'e.st  Mnimals  usually  need  a  fairly  nar- 
row ration.  A  small  excess  of  protein 
is  stimulating  to  production  when  not 
overdone.  Jerseys  and  Guern.seys  often 
do  best?  on  a  ration  as  narrow  as  1:3 
Tiiey  reciuire  a  narrower  ration  because 
they  produce  more  milk  in  proportion 
to  the  feed, consumed.  l„ater  in  this  ar- 
ticle a  rat]««  will  be  computed  for  a 
test  cow  and  compared  with  the  require- 
ments given  in  the  table.  The  feed  re- 
(juired  fot  the  production  of  milk  must 
be  n.irrower  than  that  used  for  mainte- 
nanie  of  the  body. 

(1)  N'ariety — The  dairy  cow.  unlike 
the  beef  animal,  is  on  feed  for  many 
months.  «nd  aa  the  maximum  produc- 
tion can  be  otjtained  only  by  good  feed- 
ing, it  is  necessary  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 
Variety  makes  the  ralioi)  more  palatable. 

Variety,   however,   does   not   mean  a 


Daily  Ration 

in  Pounds  for  C 

OU' 

After 

Calving 

Days 

.Aftpr 
Calving 

Bran 

'oil 

Meal 

drain 
Mix. 

Bei-t 
Pulp 

silage 

Ha 

y 

1               1  Cotton-I 

Beets  1    s-i'-l  ISoybpan 
1    .Meal    1  Meal 

1'  ■ 

10 

1 

2 

1  1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

10. 

4 

8 

1  i 

;! 

10 

1 

- 

10 

5 

.16 

1  1 

4 

2. A 

10 

8 

24 

1  •  1 

r: 

4 

4R 
2A 

3% 

10 

10 

28 

1  1 
1  1 

6 

2 

4B 
4  A 

4 

12 

10 

32 

1  1 

1      2  1 

7 

. 

1  4B 
1  5A 

4  . 

12 

10 

36 

1  1 
1      2  I 

s 

2 

4B 
6  A 

4V'2 

12 

10 

40 

1  1- 

1      2  i 

9 

2 

6A 
4B 

414 

14 

10 

44 

1  I 
1      2  1 

10 

1 
1 

lOA 
2B- 

4H 

14 

10 

48 

1  1 
1      2  1 

11 

lOA 

4^2 

14 

10 

.=>2 

1      2  1 

2 

12 

10A 

14 

10 

56 

1      2  1 

2 

IS 

lOA 

14 

10 

60 

1      2  1 

2 

14 

lOA 

14 

10 

60 

^12  1 

2 

1  See 
1  Article 

Increase  !o  all  cows  ! 
will   consume.  | 

mixture  of  feeds  from  the  same  plant 
source — such  as  corn  silage,  corn  stover, 
corn  meal  and  corn  gluten  feed,  but  re- 
fers to  a  combination  of  feeds  from  dis- 
tinct sources  such  as  corn  silage,  alfalfa 
hay,  rolled  barley,  wheat  bran,  rolled 
oats  and  linseed  meal. 

Kecent  work  has  shown  that  other 
advantages  also  are  obtainsible  from  va/- 
riety  in  the  ration.  The  proteins  ar* 
built  up  of  amino  acids, -but  proteins 
from  different  plant  sources  do  not  al- 
ways contain  the  same  amino  acids. 
The  cow  needs  a  variety  of  the  amino 
acids  for  the  upkeep  of  her  body  and 
the  production  of  milk,  which  is  quits 
a  complicated  compound.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  supply  at  least  five  concen- 
trates in  the  grain  mixture  and  by  so 
doing  a  substantial  increase  in  produc- 
tion will  be  obtained. 

(2)  Bulk — The  dairy  cow,  like  other 
ruminants,  has  a  large,  roomy  alimei*- 
tary  tract  especially  adapted  to  handling 
bulky  feeds,  and  she  can  handle  one  of 
a  bidky  nature  much  more  efficiently 
than  one  that  as  heavy  and  concentrat- 
ed. There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
Bulky  feeds  are  easily  regurgitated  and 
so  are  more  thorouglily  masticated  and 
better  prepared  for  further  digestion 
than  are  heavy  feeds.  In  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  cow,  the  heavy  feeds  tend 
to  form  heavy  masses  which  resist  ths 
digestive  action  of  the  juices  and  so  do 
not  yield  all  the  nutrients  that  they 
are  capable  of.  For  the  reasons  just 
mentioned.  80  per  cent  of  the  grain 
ration  should  consist  of~  such  bulky 
feeds  as  rolled  barley,  rolled  oats  and 
bran. 

"     P.AL.AT.\BILITT   BIG  FACTOR 

(3)  Palatability— Though  the  exist- 
ence of  palatability  is  .seldom  questioned, 
its  definition  or  explanation  is  by  no 
means  .simple.  Though  not  determined 
so  far  as  it  known  by  the  relative 
amr)unts  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fats  present,  it  has  a  decided  influence 
on  production.  I^ikewise,  although  it 
has  no  influence  on  the  digestibility  of 
the  nutrients  present,  it  does  have  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  utilization  of  the 
feed.  The  palatability  of  feeds  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  aromatic  substances 
which  give  to  the  ration  an  aroma  and 
flavor  that  is  plea.sing  to  the  cows. 

The  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices 
to  a  certain  extent  is  stimulated  by 
nervous  influences,  and  there  is  a  jirob- 
ability  that  palatability  and  other  fac- 
tors inducing  such  secretion  thus  may 
cause  indirectly  a  change  in  the  amount 
of  material  di-  (Continued  on  Page  10} 


California  Fruit  Farmers  Winning  Fight  Against  Big  Odds 

Co-operative  Selling,  More  Efficient  Production  Best 
W eapons  for  Fighting  Low  Prices,  Says  IFrightson 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


IHAT  ails  the  raisin  growers? 
Are  they  going  broke  and  los- 
ing their  ranches?  How  is 
their  association  weathering 
the  storm?  Why  can't  it  get 
a  higher  price  for  raisins? 

In  or^der  to  get  some  au- 
thorit-itive  light  on  these 
questions,  which  frequently  are 
hearil,  they  were  put  to  H,  W,  Wright- 
Bon,  prominent  Sun  Maid  grower  and 
▼Ice  president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  This 
veteran  organizer 
not  only  is  familiar 
with  agricultural 
co-operation,  but  for 
32  years  has  been 
growing  grapes 
himself,  having  now 
a  fine  40-acre  vine- 
yard near  Fresno, 
managed  at  ])resent 
b.v  his  son. 

"There's  no  deny- 
ing that  the  ral.sin 
ljusiness  is  down  to 
bedrock,"  adnvitted 
^\■righ  t  s  o  n,  "but 
after  a  ye;ir  of  sober 
stpck-taking,  grow- 
i  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  con- 
On  and  what  steps  are  nece.ssary  to 
their  industry     on    a  profitable 
We  Ivive  been  sick,  but  we  know 
It  ailed   us.    Furthermore— and  this 
Host   Important — we   know   what  is 
for    us    and    are  "taking  our 
llcinc-" 

(.isins    are    cheap  for  much  the 
reason  th.it  wheat  and  some  other- 
products  are  cheap — the  supply 
took  and  passed  the  demand,"  ex- 
r\<tl  (".er.ild  !•'   'I'liomos,  another  Sun 
i.f 


H.  BARNHILL 


"But  we  have  passed  the  bottom  of 
the  Ferris  wheel  and  trade  is  coming 
along  fine,  with  business  on  the  upward 
trend.  In  January  we  sold  14.000  tons 
of  raisins,  which  is  more  than  were  dis- 
posed of  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year.  Our  able  president  and  managing 
director,  Ritlph  P.  Merritt,  is  away  on 
a  flying  trip  to  the  Orient,  where  more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  world  live, 
teaching  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  to 
eat  raisins.  The  biggest  raisin  order 
ever  received  from  Ja()an  has  just  come 
in  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  Orient 
eventually  will  provide  a  profitable  out- 
let for  large  quantities  of  American 
fruit." 

INFLATED  PRICEM  RESPONSIBLE 

Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  vineyards  being  lost  are 
those  which  were  bought  at  inflated 
prices.  $1000  to  $1250  per  acre.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  vineyard  to 
pay  out  at  such  exorbitant  figures. 
Those  who  paid,  or  agreed  to  j)ay,  these 
cafs-back  prices  naturally  are  "drown- 
ing" as  the  moisture  la  squeezed  out  of 
watered  stock,  representing  overvalued 
vineyards. 

"Grape  farmers  who  have  been  con- 
ducting their  business  conservatively 
and  have  not  indulged  in  land  specula- 
tions are  in  good  shape  to  weather  the 
present  storm  of  low  prices,"  Wright- 
son  pointed  out.  "Vineyards  n<fw  are 
valued  around  $500  per  acre,  which  cer- 


tainly is  a  good  price.  Properly  man- 
aged, a  good  grape  farm  will,  I  believe, 
in  the  next  few  years  pay  interest  on 
$500  to  $750  per  acre." 

With  their  association  reorganized  and 
managed  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently, as  well  as  provided  with  ade- 
quate working  capital,  raisin  growers 
had  goo^  reason  to  expect  better  re- 
turns than  they  received  for  the  1923 
crop.  But  the  weather,  a  factor  beyond 
hunrvan  control,  interfered  with  their 
expectations  by  being  so  cold  and  wet 
that  a  large  part  of  the  crop  was  badly 
injured  by  mildew.  Of  course,  the  vines 
were  sulphured.  but  there  wasn't 
Enough  hot  sunshine  to  make  the  fymes 
effective. 

Because  of  mildew  Injury,  75,000  tons 
of  raisins  were  unfit  to  sell  in  the  usual 
way.  therefore  had  to  be  converted  into 
stock  feed  and  other  products.  Of 
course,  this  made  it  possible  to  offer 
the  rest  of  the  crop  at  fairly  good  prices, 
but  the  losses  on  the  mildewed  stock 
cut  down  the  grower's  returns  to  an 
unsatisfai-tory  figtire. 

.Mthough  it  generally  is  known  that 
the  reorganiziition  of  the  Sun  Maid 
Association  probably  is  the  best  that 
could  be  effected,  just  what  was  done, 
and  why.  is  not  understood  by  a  good 
many  persons,  some  of  whom  fancy 
the.v  detect  a  colored  gentleman  con- 
cealed in  the  fuel  supply,  because  the 
packing  corporation  was  organized  in 
Delaware,  Instead  of  California.  This 


step,  however,  was  taken  because  it 
wa,s  the  only  way  in  which  the  society 
could  be  made  truly  co-operative  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  association 
adequate  working  capital. 
'  "You  see."  explained  Wrightson, 
"sufficient  common  stock  could  not  be 
sold  to  finance  the  business,  rendering 
the  .sale  of  preferred  stock  necessary. 
California  laws,  however,  require  that 
holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  have 
a-  voice  and  vote  in  the  management  of 
the  corporation.  This  was  not  desired, 
because  man.v  of  them  were  not  raisin 
growers,  and  the  sole  control  of  such 
an  organization  *should  be  vested  in 
farmer-members,  who  hold  the  common 
stock.  This  is  what  makes  a  market- 
ing association  truly  cooperative — al- 
lowing every  grower  one  vote,  and  only 
one. 

GROWERS  CONTROL  SUN  MAID 

"One  reason  why  an  agricultural 
marketing  organization  is  subjected  to 
so  much  criticism  is  because  the  aver^ 
age  member  doesn't  understand  what 
tlie  directors  and  manager  are  up 
against,"  continued  Wrightson.  ".Most 
manufacturing  concerns,  when  the  mar- 
ket for  their  product  is  oversupplied, 
can  curtail  their  operations  and  within 
a  few  months  cut  production  in  half. 

"With  the  farmer  it  is  different.  He 
has  his  crops  planted  and  aflimaKs 
growing  and  must  finish  his  o.vcle  of 
operations  or  sUffer  great  lo.ss.  It  takes 
much  longer  for  a  fruit  grower  to  en- 
large or  decrease  his  production  than  for 
the  grower  of  annual  crops.  A  vine- 
yard, for  example,  once  planted,  must 
be  allowed  to  bear  many  years  or  the 
owner  will  suffer  .'-orious  loss.  A  grower 
cannot  expected  to  grub  out  his 
grapevim  ,*ust  (Co%tinued  on  Page  tt 
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Agricultural  Progress 


Form  Hay  Growers'  Association 

THE  Farm  Bureau  called  a  meeting  of  liay  grow- 
ers of  Imperial  County  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing grading,  standardization  and  orderly  mar- 
keting. It  w;i.s  decided  to  form  a  hay  growers'  asso- 
ciation. A  committee  on  by-Iaw^was  appointed.  The 
organiKition  committee  will  attempt  to  sign  up 
16,000  acres  of  hay  in  the  asaociatioii. 

Big  Cover  Crop  Yields 

FOUR  cover  crop  plota  showed  remarkably  heavy 
growth  in  Sonoma  County,  considering  the  dry 
and  cold  condition  of  the  past  three  months.  One 
crop  of  vetch  and  barley  yielded  over  12  tons  per 
acre,  another  crop  of  the  same  combination  gave 

8  tons  per  acre,  a  crop  of  melilotus  Indlca  yielded 

9  tons  per  acre  and  a  crop  of  vetch  6%  tons. 

Flooding  to  Remove  Alkali 

SKN  ERAl.  interesting  tests  made  by  f.irmera  In  co- 
operation with  the  Imperial  County  farm  adviser, 
indicate  th^T  fea,sibility  of  leaching  out  alkali.  One 
of  the  plots  flooded  for  this  purpose  is  now  said  to 
be  growing  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  on  land  where 
formerly  the  seed  would  not  germinate.  Others  are 
producing  heavy  crops  of  barley. 
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CLEARING  HOUSE 
PLAN  SHELVED? 

Although  generally  re- 
garded as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  the  grape 
clearing  house  plan 
evolved  by  the  Sun  Maid 
Raisin  Growers  and 
described  recently  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
does  not  give  promise  of 
fulfillment  this  year. 

In  fact,  the  association 
has  granted  releases  to 
growers  wishing  to  make 
bona  fide  sales  of  fresh 
grapes.  Such  releases,  for 

protection  of  all.  members,  are  contingent  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  buyer  and  the  actual  contracting 
of  the  fruit.  The  organization  proposes  to  assist 
members  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  fair  prices 
and,  it  is  explained,  does  not  wish  to  cause  any 
grower  to  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  a  satisfactory 

"'^From  the  growers'  viewpoint,  as  well  as  the  ship- 
pers', however,  it  is  unfortunate  the  latter  could 
not  get  together  for  mutual  protection,  but  for  the 
present  the  old  system  of  cut-throat  competition 
and  inefficient  distribution  seems  destined  for  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  nothing  comes  of  the 
clearing  house  plan  this  season,  at  least  Rsilph  Mer- 
ritt's  lucid  review  of  the  situation  will  serve  to  open 
the  eyes  of  all  concerned  and  result  eventually  in 
the  adoption  of  a  method  making  possible  more  or- 
derly marketing  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

MORE  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  CO-OPERATION 
On  every  hand' we  find  more  examples  of  pub- 
lic-spirited co-operation  with  ^tate  and  Government 
officials  in  the  costly  warfare  upon  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

For  example,  the  preparation  and  distribution  or 
educational  films,  to  be  shown  at  moving  picture 
theaters  throughout  the  State,  was  made  possible 
by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  milling  companies 
of  California. 

The  field  men  employed  by  these  compajfties^ 
equipped  with  official  permits  and  working  under 
direction  of  the  authorities,  have  traveled  far  and 
wide,  arranging  for  showing  of  the  films,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  talks  and  distributing  litera- 
ture aimed  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation. 

The  public  at  large  cannot  afford  to  do  le-ss  than 
give  complete  co-operation  by  observing  carefully 
•very  rule  and  regulation.  Personal  inconvenience 
is  of  small  consequence  compared  to  the  crisis  we 
are  pa.«sing  throughl 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  AT  WORK 
That  the  old  fundamental  law  of  supply  and 
demand  accomplishes  automatically  (if  somewhat 
ponderously)  what  many  "reformers"  would  bring 
about  by  artificial  means  is  shown  by  recent  reports 
of  the  tj.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Not  only 
are  thousands  of  farmers  leaving  the  country  and 
going  to  the  cities,  but  there  is  coming  about  a  com- 
plete change  in  production. 

For  instance,  300  counties  in  wheat  and  oorn 
producing*  States  show  a  big  reduction  in  grain 
acreage  and  corresponding  expansion  of  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  hog  breeding,  and  the  production 
of  l»y  and  other  field  crops. 

Dairying,  the  reports  show,  has  expanded  prac- 
tically everywhere  and  there  is  a  general  movement 
towards  diversification  in  all  former  one-crop  dis- 
tricts. 

No  doubt,  before  the  present  movement  is  com- 
pleted, the  pondulimi  will  swing  too  far  in  the  other 
direction;  it  usually  does.  Meanwhile  anyone  lay- 
ing plans  for  the  next  five  years  will  do  well  to 
give  very  e*i»eful  study  to  the  trend  of  agricultural 
•vents. 


IN'  CONNECTION  with  the  fight  against  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  the  California  Dairy  Council  has 
.sent  a  personal  appeal  to  California  country  bank- 
ers, urging  them  to  get  in  touch  with  their  clients 
engaged  in  dairj'ing  or  stock  raising,  and  urge  them 
to  observe  the  strict  quarantine  regulations.  It  is 
pointed  out  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  this  way 
might  impress  many,  particularly  foreigners,  who 
cjinnot  be  reached  effectively  by  other  methods. 

Solving  Irrigation  Problems 

TWO  soil  moisture  field  tours,  sponsored  recently 
by  the  Orange  County  farm  advi.ser.  revealed 
that  a  common  problem  on  some  of  the  heavier  soils 
is  to  secure  proper  moisture  penetration  to  the  de- 
sired depths  for  reaching  tree  rooU.  It  is  believed 
the  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  holding  the  water 
on  the  land  longer  during  each  irrigation,  and 
lengthening  the  intervals  between  applications.  Un- 
der this  system  it  is  believed  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  water  will  be  used  during  the  year,  but 
with  better  penetration  to  encourage  growth  of  tree 
roots  at  lower  levels. 

Farming  of  the  Future 

IN  THE  future  there  wfll'he  large  farms  managed 
by  business  executives  of  high  caliber,  superin- 
tended by  men  adequately  trained  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  farm  practice,  according  to  a  promi- 
nent agricultural  authority  who  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive studv  of  the  trend  of  Americiin  f:irming. 

"PU.nting  will  be  controlled  and  overproduction 
prevented,"  he  predict.-*.  "Standardized  products 
will  be  .sold  throughout  the  year  in  quantities  Just 
meeting  market  demands,  thus  eliminating  outside 
speculation. 

"There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  use  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  because  a  dairyman  can  get  more 
food  from  a  cow  than  can  a  butcher." 

Solving  Brown  Rot  Problem 

CONTROI..  of  prune  brown  rot  in  Oregon  orchards 
is  favored  by  early  plowing  and  frequent  har- 
rowing of  the  soil  throughout  the  blooming  period, 
savs  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Since  the 
spores  that  infect  the  new  crop  come  from  the  deli- 
cate spore  cups  which  grow  up  from  the  old  mum- 
mied fruits  in  the  soil,  this  treatment  interferes 
largely  with  spore  development.  The  practice  dimin- 
ishes so  greatly  the  sources  of  brown  rot  infection 
ttiat  tt  is  strongly  recommended  by  plant  pathol- 
ogists of  the  station  wherever  soil  conditions  will 
permit.  Only  by  spraying,  however,  can  the  growers 
in  some  districts  insure  protection  from  serious 
brown  rot  infection  when  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions arrive. 

Nutrition  Work  Furthered 

THE  nutrition  class  for  underweight  children  at 
Saranap  (Contra  Costa  County)  has  had  severa] 
meetings.  The  physiciaji  has  completed  medical  ex- 
aminations and  the  eleven  cliildren  who  are  under- 
weight have  started  keeping  weight  charts.  They 
will  be  weighed  every  two  weeks.  The  ciiildren 
were  given  cards  with  a  clock  at  the  top  on  which 
the  hands  were  pointing  to  a  quarter  of  eight,  the 
time  to  start  getting  ready  for  bed.  Below  were 
listed  the  davs  of  the  following  week,  followed  by  a 
blank  to  be  filled  in  with  the  time  the  child  actually 
went  to  bed.  The  Oak  Grove  school  now  serves  a  hot 
lunch,  which  is  financed  entirely  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  so  that  every  child  will  be 
served.  It  is  prepared  by  the  mothers,  who  take 
turns,  two  going  each  day.  The  teacher  weighed 
the  children  at  the  first  meeting  and  a  check  will 
be  made  by  her  on  the  re.al  value  of  the  lunch.  This 
is  tvpical  of  the  work  being  doge  by  the  Agricnl- 
tural  E^xtension  Service  in  many  districts. 


Imperial  Gets  Date  Offshoots 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  by  an  Im[»^ 
rial  County  date  grower  to  obtain  two-fifths  of 
an  the  date  offshoots  Imported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1920  for  planting  in  Im- 
perial County,  according  to  the  farm  adviser.  This 
will  m.tke  by  1927  a  large  a\ailable  sujiply  of  off 
shoots  for  the  valley.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
most  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  date  In- 
dustry in  the  county.  Two  demonstr.itions  of  meth 
o<ls  of  pollenizing  the  date  palm  blossom  were  at 
tended  by  it  persons.  Specialists  from  the  U.  S- 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  co-operated. 

Radio  Home  Economics  Class 

SIX  MIUI^ION  fiirmers'  wives  are  going  to  school 
together.  An  institute  for  women,  covering  every 
phase  of  household  economy,  is'  t>eing  personally 
conducted  by  experts  In  honje  economics  in  every 
farm  woman's  living  room  between  3:45  and  4:45 
each  afternoon  five  days  a  week.  This  hour  a^l&y 
class  is  known  as  the  Radio  Home  Institute,  the 
programs  being  broadcast  over  the  new  Sears-ltoe- 
buck  agricultural  broadcasting  station  Vi'l.S  by  th« 
women's  department  of  the  Sears- Roebuck  Agricul- 
tural  Foundation,  Chicago. 

Sugar  Beet  Crop  Third  Largest 

FINAL  reports  of  the  1923   United  States  HUgU 
beet  crop  show  that  7,006,000  short  tons  of  beeta 
were  harvested  and  that  6,565.000  tons  were  slice* 
for  sugar.    This  is  the  third  largest  crop  on  record, 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  unusually  large  crops  of 
8,638,000   tons  in   1920  and  7,782.000  tons  In  1921. 
More  beeta  were  produced  per  acre  in  1923  than  in 
any  other  year  since  1915,  the  yield  per  acre  bein, 
10.66  tens  in  1923,  compared  rfith  9.77  tons  in  10 
and  9.55  tons  in  1921.    The  657,000  acr^s  harveKi- 
in  1823  were  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  Iiv 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  larger  than  the  av 
age  of  655,000  acres  for  that  10  ye«r  period.  1" 
1923  crop  was  worth  at  least  $58,800,000  to  growe' 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says. 

Pecan-Culture  Data  Available 

ANNOirNCEMENT    Is   made   by    Farm  Advi.ser 
Robert  W.  Hodgson  that  the  report  on  the  p  " 
sibilities  of  pecan  culture  in  Southern  California  \>r- 
pared  by  C.  A.  Reed  of  the  f.  S.  Depart in  'i 
Agriculture,    pecan    authority,    now    is  a 
Copies   of   the   report,    together   with    introo  ■ 
statement  by  the  farm  adviser,  can  be  obtainetl  i 
application   at    the  Agricultural   Extension  Scivi. 
202   North   Broadway,   I>os  Angeles.  A 
Mr.  Reed,  there  is  little  prospect  for  e\ 

mercial  pecan"  culture  in  Southern   Can  ' 

will  never  rival  the  walnut  industry,   he  Imliev 
The  report  is  thorough  and  conservative  and  m 
after  a  careful  study  from  every  angle. 
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ECAPITATE  THE  BOARDERS! 

If  many  hens  in  the  flock  lo.se  their  heads, 

it  may  indicate  the  owner  is  ktepirn;  li  i  -  h.  id. 

AN  ALLITERATIVE  ADAGE 
C.  M.  Hamsoaw  suggests  this  slogan  for 
the    progressive    country     financier:  'Hetter 
bulls,  bucks  and  boars  build  bigger  haul.   '  -.I- 
ances." 


I  l»7  ELL,  WE'RE  RAISIN-  RAISINS! 

'  "We   pr.ine  our  prune  trees;  therefor*. 

j  we  ought  to  p.ue  the  pear  trees."  sii-i  •  '  is- 
lin  Niitt.  For  that  cr.ick.  Justin,  y<  '  H 
out  for  .H  good  ci^ar.    Your  ideas  h, 

I   a  kernel  of  common  sense! 

A'  ND  WE'RE  A  LITTLE  HOT  UNDER  TH 
COLLAR! 

Were    not    trying    to   make   the  conauia 
holler;  merely  want  to  get  our  just  share  of 
consumer's  dollar! 

A  ND  THE  FARMER  PAYS  THE  FREIGH 

l,ooks  as  though  the  railroads  ha\i-  I'een 
getting  up  steara  to  engineer  another  big  h« 

IN  FACT,  IT'S  ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE! 

//■'  poJiftctans  fain   u-outd  uHii  u*. 

They  must   be  "fer"  and  not  "agin" 
Even  aftrr  wr  rlect  'em. 

(It's  such  a  nuisance  to  eject  'e^J 

I  OOK  INTO  THE  MIRROR 

^      You   will   ne.uiy   always  find  the  best 
rural   life  relleited   by  the  Farm  Bureau. 


ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE! 

Probably  the  most  difficult  form  of 
cultural  extension  work  Is  |>«-r»-uuiling 
banker  to  extend  that  unsecured  louu! 
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How  Much  WiU  a  Tractor  Pull? 

Many  Factors  Musi  Be  Considered — Relation  of  Weight  and 
Speed  to  Drawbar  Efficiency  Discussed 


//T  HAVE  a  15- 
•  •  ■    30   "  T  h  u  n- 


1 


Btj  L.  J.  FLETCHER 


(1  e  r  b  o  1 1  ■ 
t  r  a  I?  t  o.r . 
liow  much  will  it 
I'  u  1  I  ?  '■  Inquiries 
iniilar  to  this  are  the  "star  boarders" 
1   the  Question  find  Answer  Depart- 
'M(»nt.     Vet,    some    tractor    owners  do 
nr)t  realize  that  this  question  is  about 
:iy  easy  to  answer  as:   "I  have  a  barn 
;iirtv  fPet  wide.    How  much  hay  will 
II  hold?" 

The  amount  a  tractor  will  pull  de- 
pends,  first   of  all,    upon    its  weight. 


its  total  weight. 
For  example,  a  trac- 
Division   of   Agricultural   Eni/inrerinff,    t„r  which  will  exert 
Cotleg,'    of    Agriculturf,  ^  maximum  drawbar 

Vniverxitij   of   CaHfomia  pull   of  3100  pounds 

and  weighs  4600 
pounds  would  be  said  to  have  a 
tractive  efficiency  of  68  per  cent. 

In  1919  lh<j  StHte  of  Nebraska  passed 
a  law  r(<iuirinjr  that  all  models  of 
tractors  sold  in  that  State  be  given 
a  complete  tt-st  by  a  board  of  engi- 
neers. One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
law  vas  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ovor- 
lated   tractors.      One  hundred  models 


Testing  the  d/dwhar  horse  power  of  a  tractor  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis 


When  the  statement  is  made  that  a 
tiRctor  will  pull  2500  pounds,  this  does 
not  mean  th.at  it  will  move  i^nly  a  load' 
welKhing  2500  pounds.  This  mean.s. 
rather,  that  a  heavy  spring  scale 
would  read  2.'iOO  pound.s  if  placed  so 
that  it  would  legisti'r  the  tension  or 
pull  in  the  drawbar  or  cable  connect- 
ing the  tractor  to  the  load. 

The  tractive  e^licicniy  of  a  tractor 
Is  sometimes  expressed  as  a  ratio  be- 
tween its  maKimum  drawbar  pull  and 


'Costs  Tou  noHiin^ 
to  try  it  IQ 


Tt  you  notlttne  lo  try  our.  paint. 

If,  »fuir  iiHinc  two  nllons.  It  'dfwsn't 
iM>«ni   werth   th#  monry.   the  two  r^DoM 

are  on  lu.     Here  ia  our  nffer: 

To  ulfnrttRH  our  hljrh-rrade  facrorr 
palnta  we  ani  makliic  a  Kpei-lml  onty- 
cTnt  offer  (hlx  week  on  our  leadpp— 
Or.l)  IRONSIDE— a  reaily  mixed  W.l. 
rlnc  ami  Hawed  oil  hnii^e  i>«lnt  for  only 
$2,f»S  a  cariun.  For  each  Kalian  you 
ordor  a.t  thii  sivcia]  tow  pricre*  wa  will 
live  you  aii'iihcr  i^allon  for  unly 

One  Cent! 

Pay  only  $2.9')  for  the  flr^t  gallon, 
on.-  <ient  fur  tlio  next,  r(r.  Tou  saTo 
t'l  tt4  on  RTvry  other  callfici  you  order 
during  Uili  bl<  nale.  ]f  a  trial  doesn't 
convince  you  It  is  north  the  TPonoy. 
raliim  tiir  iiou!4eil  part  and  the  twa 
calliinji  ynu  iioihiiii;. 

S-Year  Guarantee 

PalnLent  Mkr  Ol.n  inONSIDK  l>>(aiUM 
It    baa    charaf-ter    and    drr-oratlTn  Hiann. 

mrroct  stiadr^  and  nrlUilc  tones  are 
|p)««alnc  Ln  the  eye.  Mnde  in  a  i«ft 
French  nray.  a  d«llcali<  cream  and  a 
lualroua  wWety  While  OLD  TRONSinK 
ts  unlike  any  pnint  yoii  have  rn-r  us»<1 
and  will  siirprl-e  arul  ilelletii  ym.  It 
la  guara/itaad  in  wrlil/if  for  five  years, 
and  frienilH  ti-l)  tis  It  is  the  blKfroA 
tialnt    valus   erer  offered. 

Tou  rua  y  nerer  a  I  n  Kara  the  n  p  - 
portunlly  to  eet  paint  for  only  a  penny 
a  Kallon.  -to  take  adranlace  of  It  befofv 
It  U  too  late.  Send  In  Tmir  order 
iodw— NOW— #hlle  yttu  think  el  it. 
t}nJoy  the  tlalLrhtful  rhanjie  chat  lEoed 
paint  makeM,   at  half  trdioary  otst. 

T9U  take  no  risk.  The  paint  e6ita 
you  ooililnx  If  It  doeim't  plaaite. 

UNITED  PAINT  CO. 

DipL    J2,   823-24    Uaw'i   SUti  BIdt. 

Lm  AatelM,  Cll. 
PhMn  VAadlkt  0130,   VAnillk*  nu 
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of  tractors  havt,  been  tested  since  the 
enacting  of  this  law  and  tractive  effi- 
ciencies fit  these  .•viachines  .'lave  varied 
from  ;;8  i>er  cent  to  !t3  per  cent.  A 
study  of  these  tests  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Later  designs  of  tractors  h.ave 
a  higher  tractive  efficiency.  The  last 
ten  machin(;s  tested  at  Nebraska  were 
three  track  .ind  seven  wheel  tractors, 
the  average  tractive  efficiency  being 
(i3  per  <'ent.  In  these  ten;  howej^r, 
the  highe.st  was  %'i  per  cent  and  the 
S>  lowest  42  per  cent. 

RELATION  TO  TRACTOR  WKIOHT 
Statements  sometimes  are  made 
that  a  tractor  has  pulled  more  than 
its  weight.  This  m.iy  be  po.«sil)Ic  un- 
der cxtraBrdinary  soil  conditions  but, 
so  f;ir,  the  writer  does  not  know  of 
an  official  test  showing  that  a  trac- 
tor has.  sustrtine.l  an  average  crawbar 
pull  of  more  th.in  its  own  .wei.ght  tor 

a. iy  apTn-eciahle  length   of  \ime. 

The  difference  between  horsepower 
and  driwbir  pull  is  not  always  clear 
to  the  avofag-i  reader.  While  weight 
is  absoluttily  essential  for  high  draw- 

b. ar  pulls,  the  power  of  a  tractor  de- 
pends also  upon  the  size  of  its  engine 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  transmission. 
It  would  be  pos.sible  to  mount  a  very 
small  engine  in  a  ten-ton  tractor 
chassis  and  e.xert  a  pull  of  six  to  seven 
tons  on  the  drawbar.  This  machine, 
however,  would  move  so  slowly  rhat 
no  one  would  consider  it  for  field  work. 

Power  is  the  rate  of  working  and 
consists  of  two  factors — .speed  and 
drawbar  pull.  The  drawliar  horse- 
power of  a  tractor  may  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  pounds  drawbar 
pull  by  the  number  of  feet  it.  travels 
per  minute  and  dividing  by  33,000. 
Thus,  two  tractors  n:ay  have  the  same 
rating,  say  15-30,  meaning  15  horse- 
power on  the  drawbar  pull  and  30  on 
the  belt.  If  the  working  speed  of  one 
of  these  tractors  ts  1.75  miles  per  hour 
it  will  have  to  exert  a  drawbar  pull  of 
3200  to  develop  it«  rating.  If  the  other 
tractor  has  a  working  f-peed  of  2.75 
miles  per  hour  it  will  i-nly  have  to 
pull  2010  to  develop  this  rating. 
TVPB  OP  LUG,  FACTOR 

The  second  .mportant  factor  bear- 
ing on  the  amount  a  tractor  will  pull 
Is  the  type  of  lug  or  grouser  used  on 
the  -drive  wheels.  In  the  Kebraska 
tests  the  average  drawbar  pull  of 
eleven  wheel  tractors  equipped  with 
angle  lugs  was  47.5  per  cent  of  their 
weight,  while  the  average  drawbar  pull 
of  nineteen  wheel  tractors  equipped 
with  spade  lugs  was  57,5  per  cent  of 
the  weight.  The  track  used  for  test- 
ing at  Lincoln.  Nebra.ska,  Is  similar  to 
an  ordinary  field,  packed  well,  with"  a 
loose  mulch  on  top.  There  are  certain 
conditions  where  angle  lugs  make  a 
better  .showing;  for  example,  on  cer- 
tain types  of  sod. 

Third,  the  type  of  soil  and  nature  of 
vegetation  has  a  great  deal  lo  do  with 
the  amount  the  tractor  will  pull.  On 
firm,  moist  soil  the  tractor  grouser  or 
cleat  will  often  obtain  a  perfect  foot- 
ing, thus  allowing  a  very  high  tractive 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand  sandy, 
very  wet  or  soft  soils,  or  ground  cov- 
ered with  a  rank  vegetation  •  such  as 
a  heavy  cover  crop,  materially  reduce 
the  amount  that  a  tractor  will  pu^ 
Some  types  of  tractors  tend  to  sink 
Into  the  soft  itround.  which  means 
tbat  the  drive  (Continued  on  Page  8J 


Demand  Guaranteed 

"Angeles  1000'' 

Cool  Khaki  Work  Pants 


IF  for  any  reason  or  at  any  time 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  Shauer- 
Made  "Angeles  1000"  khaki  pants, 
the  guarantee — found  in  the  right- 
hand  hip  pocket  of  every  pair — en- 
titles you  to  a  new  pair  FREE,  from 
your  dealer.  He  sii/ns  it.  This  is 
yovir  absolute  proof  of  quality. 

The  makers  of  "Angeles  1000" 
khaki  pants  stand  by  their  product 


through  every  test.  That  is  why 
you  get  a  FREE  pair  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

Perfect  tailoring,  too.  This  gives 
maximum  comfort.  Reinforced  in 
all  parts  subject  to  hard  wear.  This 
insures  durability. 

Every  pair  of  "Angeles  1000" 
khaki  pants  has  this  label.  None 
genuine  without  it. 


CI  D  „  ¥   548  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

bhauer  Bros.  Co.  ,  Inc.        554  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DON 
FERNAN] 

Genuine  Havana 


^  buy  direct  firom  factory 


You  prefer  good  cigars.  But  when  you  have  to 
pay  the  prices  asked  today,  smoking  enjoy- 
ment soon  runs  into  money  ....  If  you  could 
only  get  your  ci.gars  direct  from  the  factory  and 
save  the  middlemen's  profits! 

Ydu  cnn  do  just  that— buying  IK)N  l<'KKN.\Nr>OS.  By 
eliminating  all  johhers  and  dealers  we  nnl  only  sive  you  a 
cood  cigar  af  ft  much  lower  price,  but  we  give  you  a 
better  eipjir.    We  can  well  afford  to. 

You'll  not  find  a  l)efter  cigar  thiui  DON  FERNA.VIK). 
Made  by  native  CulMin  labor  of  tli«  very  choicest  genuine 
Havana  tobacco.  Mild,  froo  drawing,  even  burning — all 
that  the  iMtit  cigar  should  lie. 

SAVE  MONEY!  Take  advantage  of  oar  special  offer 
and   try   DON  FKK.\.\NDOS. 

Box  of  25  ( regular  2  for  2Sc  size)  foil  wrapped 
Special  Price        $2.50       Postage  Prepaid 


FILL  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
WIS  COUPON 


C.  Corugedo  &  Co., 
227   N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Lo*  Angeles,  Calif. 

I'lease  send  me  1  box  DON  FER.VANDO  cigars,  regular  ' 
2  for  2.5c  size,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  iwstman  |2.50. 
Name   

Address   


Jrom  ^^^^  # 

KEUOG6S 
ANTRAST 


KELtO«Cl» 
WeVU  FAIIS 


AT  ALL  DRUCOlSTS 


Dr.  Ola/  Hansen**  Drawing:  and  HealinK  Salve 

Good  for  man  an'l  HKAST. 
For  Eczema.  Itch.  liashii-v 
Old  Bor«8.  iTIcera  and  all 
Skin  Allmenta  Price  SOe. 
7Sc  and  SI.2&  jar.  povt  paid 
anywhere.  Addresa 

Dr.  CNaf  Hansen 

XI    Poat    St..    Saa    Francisco.  CMliro^abL 


Please  Mention 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 
When  Answering 
Advertisements 
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Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 

Bev.  G.  K.  .Meiite  Tells  of  . Vina/ins  Dis- 
covery \\  liirh  Keeps  All  Poultry 
Free  From  \'erniin 


No  ^ 

Wonder 
SKe  Doesn' 


"I  have  used  your  re- 
markable Lice  and  Mite 
Remedy  with  fine  re- 
sults." writes  Rev.  G.  R. 
Mente,  Methodist  Parson- 
'  age,  New  W  a  s  h  i  ngton. 

Ohio.  "It  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  poultry 
losses  in  this  com- 
munity. You  are  a 
great  benefactor  to 
poultry  raisers." 

.lust  a  few  drops  of 
R  new  liquid  daily  in 
the  drinkine  wat 
seeins  lo  render  fowls 
immune  from  msec* 
^st.o  and  disease.  An  open  can  ot  another 
liquid  hung  in  the  poultry  house  puts  nn 
end  to  [he  pe!«t!<  that  are  driven  to  the 
Beats,  roosts  and  crevices  of  the  hen  house, 
by  (fiving  off  a  vapor  which  is  harm  less  lo 
poultry  or  humans  but  "poison  gas"  to 
rermin. 

Insure  your  poultry  profits  by  i^ettini;  rM 
•f  these  expensive  pests.  No  more  dusting, 
dipping  or  greasiilg.  Imperial  Combinat I  'n 
Treatment  makes  all  poultry.  old  anil 
young,  healthier,  sturdier  and  prow  ^a^tt^- 
Breaks  up  colds  and  roup.  Splendid  tonic 
&nd  blood  purifier.  Not hing  else  like  it- 
Sent  Now  on  Free  Trial 

Tou  ran  obtftln  Imperljil  CombLnatiou  Treatrnt-nt 
wUtioiit  driay  or  rtsklnic  a  cent.  Write  today  to 
lBii>«ria.l  LAboratorieR.  8285  (^oca  Cola  Building.  Kan- 
sas <.^(y.  MKsourl.  and  you  will  be  sent  unc  of 
•arh  of  the  re^ilar  fun  %\t-t  Jl.OO  quaniiiies  of  the 
Uquld<«,  coniprlsing  thi<:  grrut  combination  ireatiuent. 
If  you  are  not  amazed  at  results  even  the  special 
lntnKluctnr>-  prioe  of  one  dollar  which  you  pay  the 
poslnian.  plus  postage,  on  arrival  of  ttiii  recular 
ta.OO  QuanUty  will  be  refunded.  Write  today,  as  this 
Is  a  special  Jotroduciory  offer — good  only  for  ten  days. 

WHEN    ANSWERING    ADVERTISEMENTS  PLEASE 
MENTION    THIS  MAGAZINE 


Radio  on  the  Farm— 1'; 


Possibilities 


fi/DR.  RALPH  L.  P0WP:R 

"The  Sky  Crier!'  Los  Angelrs  Examiner  Hodio  /Sfudio 


w 


HEX  the  phonograph  came  into 
being,  the  social  life  of  the  farm 
at  once  became  changed.  But 
the  phonograph  did  for  the  iso- 
and  remote  districts  the  radio  is 
better 


what 
lated 
doing 

and  liroader  way. 

The  cultural  and 
spiritual  possibili- 
ties ot  broadcasting 
make  a  gold  mine 
that  has  scarcely 
been  touched.  Not 
only  individual 
homes  but  the 
country  school  dis- 
tricts as  well  ought 
to  have  the  many 
benefits  of  radio. 

With  a  receiving 
set  the  lectures, 
music,  and  educa- 
tional stimulus  of 
the  great  metropo- 
lis are  all  brought  to  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 

This  not  only  makes  the  farm  a  hap- 
pier place  to  in  which  to  live  but  it  also 
brings  an  educational  contribution  of 
the  highest  excellence  to  eveiy  rural 
community.  The  countrj'  now  receives 
the  city  jazz  and  classical  music,  popu- 
lar Selections,  educational  lectures,  and 
what  not,  at  the  same  time  they  reach 
city  homes.  " 

To  the  rural  school  the  radio  brings 
direct  and  interesting  instruction  to  pu- 
pils as  well  as  stimulating  the  interest 
of    teachers    and    increasing    their  ef- 


DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 


Does  the  Heat  of  Summer  Cut 

Off  YOUR  MUk  Market? 


Have  you  ever  had  a  shipment  of  milk 
rejected  as  sour?  If  so,  you  realize  the 
importance  of  the  above  question.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  continue  your  profits 
through  the  summer  months.  Put  your 
milk  through  a  McCormick-Deering 
Primrose  Cream  Separator  and  ship 
the  thick  cream  to  a  creamery!  The 
McConnick-Deering  Primrose  gets  all 
of  the  cream,  down  to  the  last  drop, 
and  the  skim  milk  makes  nutritious 
food  for  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 
Think  of  the  advantages  of  having  an 
all-year  market  with  good  returns 
from  your  dairy  herd. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Bail-Bearing  Cream  Separators 

We  want  every  farmer  in  California  to 
see  these  modern,  efficient,  ball-bear- 
ing cream  separators.  They  combine 
the  advantages  of  ample  capacity  with 
easy  turning  and  close  skimming. 
Drop  in  at  your  local  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer's  store.  Give  the  crank 
of  a  McCormick-Deering  Primrose  a 
spin,  and  see  how  surprisingly  the  ball 
bearings  reduce  vibration  and  friction. 


A  McCormick  -  Deering 
Primrose  owner  says: 

"It  i(  a  wonderful  machine. 
Simple  and  quickly  assembled 
and  taken  down,  easily  cleaned 
and  practically  self-oiling.  It  is 
marvelously  light  to  turn  and, 
best  of  all,  you  know  it  gets 
every  bit  of  cream." 

Liberal  Terms 

If  ready  cash  it  not  plentiful 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
will  arrange  very  liberal  terms. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


201  Potrero  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  America 

■  ( Incorporated  ) 


734  Lawrence  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ficiency.  It  brings  music  and  Divine 
services  to  the  bedridden  and  the  blind. 

But  it  means  more  than  that  even. 
For  tire  housewife,  the  latest  styles  from 
all  over  the  country  are  broadcast  by 
experts  in  style  and  fashion  and  she 
can  also  learn  of  new  recipes.  The 
youngsters  of  the  family  can  keep  in 
touch  with  sports  and  know  the  latest 
decisions:  the  older  men  like  to  know  of 
the  latest  inventions  and  explorations 
in  the  news  of  the  busy.  wi<)eawake 
world.  And,  of  cour.se.  everyone  enjoys 
music. 

Sets  on  the  farm  sometimes  have  four 
or  five  ear  phones  attached.  But  more 
often  they  have  a  loud  speaker  or  a 
special  attachment  so  the  music  is  given 
Irom  the  phonograph  .sound  liox. 

Orchestral  music  at  once  meets  with 
popular  favor  on  the  farm.  You  can 
ln:ir  Olsen  s  .Metropolitan  orchestra  In 
ili<-  HoteU  Portland  through  K(;W  in 
I'orlland,  or  Kudy  Seigers  orchestra 
from  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  .San  Fran- 
cisco through  KIK).  or  the  Ambassador 
orchestra  from  KFI  in  Los  Angeles. 

Cla.ssical  .selections  from  The  'Exam- 
iner studios,  the  General  Electric  in 
Oakland,  and  other  stations  bring  to 
your  door  the  best  in  classical  music. 

Bedtime  stories  Cu>m  KHJ.  Lios  An- 
geles, religious  services  from  KJS  or 
KFSG.  Los  Angeles,  and  technical  in- 
formation from  KFAE  in  Wasliinglon 
are  but  inklings  of  the  many  good  tl'iings 
in  store  for  radio  enthusiasts  on  the 
farm. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 


This  is  the  artisti'n  irira  of  a  practical 
farm  use  for  the  radio.  He  maintain  i 
it  is  even  mori'  important  to  hif 
contented  milkers  than  "content  >■  I 
coir<."  And.  indeed,  eiitrrtainment  'i' 
thi.f  kind  should  make  the  time  tm.n 
quickly — but  would  the  cow  stand  /or 
the  aerial,   ire  wonder! 


will  be  possible  for  you  to  sit  cozlly 
the  fireside  in  your  home  and  tunc 
at  any  time  of  day  or  niKht  any  |>I. 
in  the  I'nited  States  on  exactly  the  ki 
of    program    you    wish,    whether  i( 
classic^il  or  popular,  instrumental  or 
cal.   lectures  or   speeches.     While  it 
true  that  the  farmer  needs  stock,  gr.i 
market    reports  and    information  abi 
the  planting,   proper  care  and  hiirv. 
ing  of  his  crntfb.  it  is  also  true  tint 
needs  something  to  brighten  his  i>eric 
of  relaxation.     R<tdio  fills  this  reipii 
ment.  for  a  good  receiving  .set  is  liK' 
.magic  box  that  pours  forth  constim 
varying   programs  of   delightful  eiit 
tainment. 


by 


Shaping  a  Fig  Tree 

THP;RE    ,ire    two    possible    way.s  if 
shaping  any  fruit  tree.    One  is 
letting  it  grow  all  season,  then  ciitlii,.; 
it  back  to  desired  size  and  forcing  on  - 
side    branches.      This    is    the    com  in  n 
and  almost  universal  method. 
.   Another   possibility   in    tree  shnpi 
Is   by   pinching   back   the  tips  of   i  •> 
growing   branch    in   early   summer  ir 
any    other    time    that    suits.  Km'. 
where  you  would  cut  a  branch  in  •■ 
winter  and  pinch  off  the  gre^-n  lip    i '. 
that  point.    Then  it  will  grow  no  Itm.;  r 
and  the  side  shoots  will  be  fon  •  l 
that  same  season.     This  is  s. 
done  in  heading  vines.  The 
results  in  shaping  a  Kadota  oi  i  ii  u  ( 
Southern  Tulare  County  l>y  this  nielb  ■  I 
were  related  in  ORCHARD  and  KAl  :  M 
several  months  ago. 

Recentl.v    the    writer   saw   a  tlu 
.vear-old  I'alimyrna  rei'lint  in  -in 
orchard  that  had  been  traine.l 
by   the   pinching  methiMl.  It 
headed,  with  many  spreading  '■■ 
carrying  a  great  amount  of  fruii  ^^ 
and    ideallj'    shaped    for  picking 
fresh    fruit    from    the  ground, 
shape  was  entirely  different  from 
unpinched  and  common  Calimyrna  i 
In  <-\er.v  way  the  shape  was  l«c 
and  the  bearing  age  far  earlier.  ' 
branches  were  very  much  thlnnfr  i 
ordinary  Calimyrna  bran'  ' 
natural,   considering  the 
%vere  forced  out  in  mid-si 
pinching    process.     As    an  e.\i;eiiii 
the  plan  can  be  suggested  for  tret'i 
every  kind. 

As  it  relates  to  Capri  fig  trees  it 
special  significance.    Such  pinchim- 
early  summer  forces  out  a  h^  i  v 
of  carry-over  figs.    Also  son. 
newer   Capris   wi^h   figs   of  • 
size   are    over-strong  grower- 
pinching   affeits   them   as  it 
Caliinyrna   tree   described,  it 
cre.ise    production    and  tmprove 
shape    a    great     deal.— T  U  L  A  Tl 
FARMER. 


Sharpen  Blast  Auger 


THE   practice   in   this  section 
shaHien     dynamite  augers 
wrong   way,   but   thanks   to  ■ 
man.  a  farmer  near  here  leai 
to  get  an  auger  fixe<i  right 
haps  the  lesson  will  be  good  < 

Augers    mostly    have  been 
the    blacksmith    with  the 
wings  coming  down  in  i. 
and   at    a    fairly  sharp 
first  taken  from  the  bhi. 
they   dug   in   so  quicklv 
could  hardly  turn  them  ui,.^ 
ttor*  enough  to  turn,  they  gut  d 
no  lime  at  all. 

This  miner  saw  such  av   

had  it  sharpened  with  tb' 
wings  curved  gradually  ^' 
point,  they  came  out   neai        ■  i  >• 
sliced  off  bits  of  dirt  and  hard 
instead  of  digging  .^t r:i ivht  Into 

Boring  holes  wiili  ' 
easier  and  it  stays  - 
it  the  next  time  the  ..   .  • 
and  stand  over  the  l^lai  k.-inali_l 
that    it    is    done    properly. — T 
FA  KM  Kit 


BILLIONS  FOR  ONE  APPLB ' 

A   single    Washington   a|  i  '•    v  -nf 
sold    in    Germany     for  ' 
marks-   worth    .iftout  nini 
sight  •    ■       I  ■  > 

large  . 

to  Ih-  ,    .  . 
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Pruning  of  Grafted  Trees  Vital 


THE  first  sum- 
mer's care  of 
young  g'raft.- 
e<}  trees  is  fully  as 

tijnportanl  as  the  preliminary  work  of 
KraCtin.:;.  Frequently  young  grafts  are 
HO  crowded  out  by  foliage  which  de- 
velops after  the  trees  are  headed  back 
to  lie  grafted  that  they  either  die  or 
make  unsatisfac:ory  growth. 

The  heiilthier  the  trees  at  the  time  of 
KTJifting.  the  more  rank  this  growth  is 
apt  to  be.  Pruning,  therefore,  becomes 
a  necessity  and  should  be  done  early  in 
the  summer  in  order  that  maximum 
growth  may  be  attained  in  the  grafts. 

This  pruning  at  first  should  not  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  all  growth  besides 
the  grafts.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  foliage  of  the  grafts  when  they 
arc  young  is  insufficient  to  feed  the 
grafted  tree,  as  well  as  the  grafts  them- 
aelves.  The  accompanying  illustralinns, 
which  were  taken  about  six  weeks  after 
a  young  pear  tree 
had  been  grafted, 
show  very  clearly 
the  method  that 
Hhould  be  used  in 
pruning.  It  will  be 
noted,  in  the  case 
of  the  picture 
which    was  taken 
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before  the  tree  was 
l^runed.  that  the 
grafts  are  indistin- 
guishable, and  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  the.y  would  fail  to 
make  a  .satisfactory  growth  and.  be- 
sides, might  be  crowded  out  entirely  if 
pruning  were  not  done. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  everything 
in  the  way  of  new  growth  surrounding 
and  just  below  the  grafts  was  removed. 
Still  lower  down  in  the  crotches  of  the 
tree,  the  tender  shoots  were  merely 
tipped  so  that  the  foliage  at  the  base 
of  the  sprouts  remained.  This  additional 
foliage  means  much,  nol  only  toward  the 
development  of  the  grafts  themselves, 
but  toward  the  .satisfactory  development 
of  the  trunk  and  sc;iffokl  branches  of 
the  young  trees.  It  means,  also,  shade 
to  prevent  the  sun  scald. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  over  such  trees 
as  this  several  times  during  the  season, 
as  additional  growth  takes  place.  When 
the  grafts  themselves  have  attained  a 
length  of  15  inches  or  more,  they  will 
have  enough  foliage  so  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  leaving  much  of  the 
foliage  below.  However,  it  is  not  objec- 
tionable to  have  some  of  the  foliage  re- 
maining in  the  crotches  throughout  the 
entire  sea.son.  The  early  work  of  prun- 
ing, such  as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  cuts, 
may  be  done  with  the 
thvjmb  and  forefinger  when 
it  involves  simply  pinching 
(iff  the  terminal  growth,  or 
it  may  be  d  o  n 
with  light  prun- 
ing shears,  or 
even  a  pocket- 
knife. 

I£  these  instruc- 
tions are  followed, 
grafts  which  have 
star  ted  in  the 
spring,  b  a  r  r  i  n>: 
a  c  c  i  dent,  will 
make  a  satisfac- 
tory growth  dur- 
ing the  season. 


Before  and  After 

The  accompanying  illiislra- 
tions  of  a  ■  younq  pear  tree 
Vejore  and  after  priimng, 
show  how  foliaqe  should  be 
removed  to  allow  for  devel- 
opment  of  grafts.  Much  of 
this  early  pruning  may  he 
done  with  thumb  and  fore- 
linger. 


Standard  Fertilizer  Practice  for  Citrus 


DURING  the  past 
20  years  a  great 
deal  of  careful 
study  has  been  given  the  big  problem 
of  citrus  fertilization  both  by  soil  scien- 
tists and  practical  growers. 

There  has  gradually  developed  a  stand- 
ard fertilizer  practice,  which  with  some 
-variation  to  suit  Individual  needs  may  be 
de|)ended  upon  as  sound  and  economiCJil. 
The  majority  of  those  with  most  experi- 
ence are  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing fundamentals: 

The  optimum  requirement  for  ordinary 
full  bearing  citrus  trees  is  three  pounds 
per  tree  of  actual  nitrogen  per  year;  or 
four  pounds  for  extra  large  trees. 

Of  this  amount,  two-thirds  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  late  summer  or  fall 
application  of  coarse  humus-forming 
materials,  such  as  cattle  manure,  alfalfa 
hay,  lima  bean  straw,  or  other  bean 
straw.  This  should  be  plowed  In,  the 
heavy  plowing  being  done  in  fall,  except 
where  cover  crops  are  grown. 

One-third  of  the  nitrogen  may  he 
givfen  in  the  form  of  an  organic  concen- 
trate, such  as  dried  blood,  fish  meal,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  etc.  The  commercial 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  and  «iisked 
in  from  three  to  five  weeks  before  the 
trees  are  In  full  bloom. 

Where  the  soil  is  well  stocked  with 
humus,  It  is  permissible  to  economize  on 
the  price  of  nitrogen  by  using  the 
cheaper  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  calcium 
nitrate.  Where  cover  crops  are  good,  a 
smaller  amount  of  manure  is  needed  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cover  crop. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  Califor- 
nia soils  generally  are  well  stocked  with' 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  comes 
about  through  continual  rock  decay  and 
l«Mu«  to  the  fact  the  rainfall  is  not  heavy 
io  wash  them  out  of  the  soil,  as  these 
■wterials  do-  not.  •remain  .  In    a  water 
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soluble  c  o  n  d  it  ion 
long  at  a  time  as 
nitrogen  does. 
Practical  tests  of  these  fertilizers  show- 
that  citrus  trees  do  not  respond  to  their 
use.  -Appreciable  amounts  of  both  i)hos- 
pliorous  and  potash  are  carried  into  the 
.soil  in  the  manure  or  bean  straw,  and 
the  decay  of  the  materials  in  the  soil 
results  in  additional  amounts  being  made 
available. 

The  most  succe.s.sful  groves  are  the 
ones  which  receive  a  moderate  amount 
of  fertilizer — as  outlined  aljove — regu- 
larly every  year,  regardless  of  market 
conditions. 
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'Bob'  Jones  Returns  Soon 

OBERT  E.  ("BOB")  JONES,  of 
the  California  Dairy  Council,  Con- 
tributing Editor  -of  ORCHARD  and 
KARM,  who  has  been  in  Florida  for 
two  months  on  leave  of  absence,  ex- 
pects to  return  soon  and  resume  his 
former  duties.  Readers  who  have 
missed  his  "1-ittIe  Stories  of  Farming." 
long  a  prominent  feature  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  will  be  glad  to  know  this 
valuable  and  interesting  detiartment 
will  soon  make  its  reappearant  e  in  this 
magazine. 


Weldon  Gives  Radio  Talk 


A' 


MONG  other  prominent  agricul- 
tural authorities  and  leaders  who 
have  taken  viart  in  radio  programs 
broadcast  by  The  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner (KFl)  is  Prof.  George  P.  Weldon, 
Contributing  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  and  pomoIogi.st  at  the  Ohaffey 
Junior  College,  Ontario.  Mr.  Weldon 
spoke  recently  on  "summer  pruning," 
and  outlined  methods  to  be  followed  by 
the  fruit  grower  at  this  soason. 


Protecting  the 
Live  Stock  Market 

The  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards  are  doing  everj-thing 
possible  to  aid  the  stockman  in  the  present  emergency.  We 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  thoroughly  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  our  yards,  building  a  separate  quarantine  divi- 
sion for  California  livestock,  and  putting  in  2000  feet  of 
extra  track  for  convenience  of  railroads  in  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  cars. 

Each  Pen  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  stock  is  driven  to  scales. 
All  hay  remaining  in  pens  is  immediately  burned  in  a  portable  incinerator.  No 
person  is  permitted  in  the  yards  unless  he  has  actual  business  there.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  the  yards  until  he  has  been  thoroughly  fumigated.  He  must  dip  his 
feet  in  a  strong  disinfectant.  He  must  go  through  the  same  process  when  leaving 
the  yards.  Federal  and  State  authorities  rigidly  inspect  every  animal  when  being 
driven  from  cars,  again  while  in  the  concrete-floored  chute  pens,  again  when 
driven  fiVjm  c'hute  i)ens  through  a  disinfectant  solution  on  way  to  yarding  pens, 
again  when  driven  to  scales,  and  finally,  before  loading  on  cars  for  shipment  to 
l).icking  houses.  Our  modern  concrete  pons  can  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  a 
few  hours,  should  a  case  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  appear  in  the  yards. 

AVe  are  in  thorough  accord  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  and  trust  that  the 
use  of  our  facilities  will  enable  the  CalifcMnia  producer  to  find  a  good  and  imme- 
diate market  for  his  stock.  "We  believe  it  essential  to  protect  the  iiacking-houses 
against  becoming  infected,  as  this  would  hamper  the  producer  in  finding  a  market 
for  his  stock. 

Even  in  emergences  like  the  present,  the  Stock 
Yards  offer  the  producer  the  benefit  of  com- 
petitive bidding  —  as  numerous  buyers  repre- 
senting many  packing-houses  are  daily  cash 
bidders  for  stock. 

Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 


The  Great  Western  Market" 
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Riverside 

'Oversize  Tf^ 
g^\CORD  JlJ..l>V^O 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  Ys 

What  more  can  any  oilier  tire  do  fur  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  rui\  10,000  miles — Ruaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tirea  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — ■ 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  arc  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  6fty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Civet  the  Mileage 

^  The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileai^  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads— /irsfs  in  every  particular — ■ 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Jujtt  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Oon^t  nitk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the  cqtlal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made, send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

■These  prices  buy  10.000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 
30x3!4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 
2Sc 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE 
32  X  4'/4 
34x4!6 
33x5 
35  X  5 


PRICE 
$20.95 
21.95 
28.75 
29.95 


POSTAGB 
45c 
48c 

58c 
61c 


Send  for 
.your  copy 

of  this 
catalogue 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  bouse  nearest  you  fof 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.-  n^T 
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YOU  HAVEN'T  READ 
THE  MAGAZINE 
UNTIL  YOU'VE  READ  THE  ADS 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rentK  >  line,  or  60  rrnts  a  lini" 
for  four  or  more  consefutive  issue** 
(iivwrace  7  words).  For  white  BPU<-<*. 
ruts  or  fliMpliiy  t>  t>*.  ro»t  is  romplltrd 
arri>rtlinK  to  total  hpacr  orruoied  t>y 
Md  vrrtifi^nirilt. 

AdvertiHwmrntH  nxunt  rraoh  oft  15 
dayn  before  ditte  of  i>ubliratioa. 

AftdreHX  OK(  HARD  and  KAR'»I. 
Itroadwar   at    Klevrnlli.    Ixw  Anrrlea. 


POULTRY 


Ol'R  1924  rjIlCKS — Prices.  Quil- 
ity  — <1oIight  new  and  regular  cus- 
tonif-rs  alike.  Capacity  SOO.OOO. 
While.  Brown.  Buff  I.eKhorns; 
Arv^onas.  Reda;  Barred.  \Vhit« 
Rocks;  Minorcas,  Wyandotles, 
Brahmas,  Anrtalu«lans  Orpln*- 
lona  From  some  of  world's  ffreat- 
ftst  layers;  roasonabla,  Red'icsd 
bonked  ahead.  Hiilf  booked  for  most  spring 
weeks.  They  prove  profitable.  "Never  aaw 
©uch  aixe.  vtifor,  rapid  prowth.  epK-yield." 
Vrite  for  proof.  PROFIT.\Bl.B  POULTRY. 
J  3    North    Fair    Oaks.    Pa-sadena.  Calif. 

OVER  200  BOOS  A  YISAR.  Baby  chicks 
from  White  I.eghoma.  all  (not  juat  ons 
T'-n)  aired  by  hl(?h-record  corkerela  Our 
April  and  May  prices  $13  per  hundred.  Also 
R  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  J16  per  hundred 
R.ife  arrival  of  vleorous  chicks  euaranteed. 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays.  Also  pul- 
1.1  s  ready  for  shipment.  Writs  for  price*. 
The  J  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery.   P.    O.    Box    67C.    Palo    Alto.  Calit 

IDc  EACH.  "Superior  Strain"  a  C.  Wliite 
I.eRhnm  baby  chicks,  delivered  May  and 
June.  Big  hatches  and  low  overhead  enable 
OS  to  sell  our  hiirh-vltality  chli  In  acoord- 
Bnre  with  Our  motto:  'Highest  Quality  at 
Lowest  Pricea"  Booklet  deseriblne  o«r 
•rtraln  tree  on  request.  SUPERIOR  B!00 
FARM.    Anaheim.  Calif. 

■WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unosnal 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens. 
Inatod  with  full  i>ediRreed  males.  Prices  pur 
100:  May  and  June.  »12.  1«0  per  cent  live. 
Rlron«  chix  Kuaranteed  We  are  aqcredilei 
l.v  the  Sonoma  County  Finn  Bureau.  The 
IMONKBR  HATCHERY.  47«  Sixth  St., 
I'i'laluma,  Calif, 

CERTIPIKD  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
monlli.i  from  accredited,  free-ranee  flocks, 
h»'H«le<l  by  cockerels  direct  from  America's 
preatest  specialist.*".  Accredited  Krade 
chicks  at  single  "A"  prices.  .Send  for  uata.- 
log  MUST  HATCH  I.VCfBATOR  CO..  INC.. 
4.-iS   .Seventh   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  I.eehorn  Chicks  from 
.selected  free-range.  hlKh-producIng  hens 
mated  with  double  pedipree  cockerels  wllli 
nulhentic  trapnest  record.s  of  237-278  eiiSJ. 
Civrlified  by  Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Tlilily  pricesu  CH  ANTICI.EHIR  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY.    INC..    Hayward.  Calif. 

THE    WORLD    FAMBP  FOWL — 

Rusfrian  Orloff  and  Halo  Sacredo  Turkena. 
Bd'tking  orders  now  for  hatching  eces.  Clr- 
rwlars  FREE.  Only  breeder  of.C.ENl'INB 
Htork  In  America.  OEO.  SCHAEFFER. 
MENLO    PARK.  CALIF. 

Bl'FP    LEGHORN  CHICKS — 

For  May  and  .Tune.  $16.00  hundred.  Xo 
riuaranline  on  Hatching  Ecga.  $4.00  for  IS. 
Fne  catalog.  ORINDA  PARK  BUFF  LEG- 
llilKN  HOME,  Berkeley.  Calif..  Route  1, 
Box  OG-PJ. 

ORI>ER  your  W.  L.  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerel.s  from  Petaluma's  finest  raising 
plnnt.  "Stock  tltat  will  not  disappoint  youl" 
Write  for  Information.  L.  MUNCHIN.  -Prup., 
Reliable    Pullet    Farm,  Petaluma. 

V,  A  H  Y    CIlli'KS.    ail    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.      Diicklincs.      turkeys.  hatching 
.  .-tr.s     I'ulleta    pigeons,    rabblta  FANCIERS' 
K.VCHANGB.   <40   .S    Main   St  .   Los  .Vngelus 

THE  WORLD'S   four  newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turkcns.    Russian    Orloffs.    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  "Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet 
S   stamps.   7-T.  Spencer.  Rl.I.   Santa  CrutCal. 

POULTRY    AND    BULB    FARM— !000  high- 
bred   hena     Last   word   in    modern  eqillp- 
iiient  at  famous  all-year  beach  resort.  BOX 
SIS.    CAPITOLA,  CALIFOR.NIA. 

CLOVER    CUTTERS.    $8.50    $46.    Write  for 
circulars.      AR.NOTT    &    CO..    114    S.  Lo3 
Angeles   St..    Los  .Angeles. 

JERSEY    BLACK    CIANT    eggs,     now  only 
$2  50   per  15.     Fertility  guaranteed,  pare- 
tred    stock.      CARDINAL    CRKST  YARDS, 
R.   1.  Bug  61.  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


POULTRY 

Chickeo  Hobse  Sash 

20.ln.  wide  by  25-ln.  high.  lOc  .\  <\t>/.-n  dif- 
ferent si>;,'s  in  .stock  fur  immediate  ship- 
ment. Chicken  House  Skylights.  ;i«-inch 
by  40-lnch  wtth  gla-S-s.  $2.00,  Screen  doo'-s. 
i-apboard  doora  windows  and  lahor-savlntf 
fixtures  for  the  home.  8end  for  free  cata- 
log. .\hsolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  O-  B. 
WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Sash  and  Doors. 
^M^_^BNrst_^A^e^^^^^oi^^ 

TURKEYS.  DUCKS    AND  GEESE 

WILDBLOOnHD-BRONZE    Breeding  Toma 
Hens    and    eggs.    A    small    flock    readv  10 
herd.    Write   for   prices   for   each  JF.NK1N3 
Route    S.    Hot    1176.    Burbank.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BITYERS    want   Western    farms.  De- 
scribe  and   state   lowest    price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.    367   Wilkinson   Bldg  .   Omaha.  Neb. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW     and     rebuilt     Implements     at  siieelai 
prices.     Call   and   see  them.     ARNOTT  A 
CO..    114    S.    Los    Angeles   St..    Ims  Angele«. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  home  In  a  rich  valley  near 
Spokfcne  on  three  tranacontinent.al  r.ill- 
roads;  where  soil  is  good,  rainfall  ample, 
.summers  cool  winters  moderate,  the  kind 
of  stump  land  that  pays  to  clear;  where  a 
farmer  with  $1500  can  hope  to  succeed:  llni- 
oth.v  and  clover  green  eight  months  1r  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country;  land  cheap.  10 
yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent.  HTTMBIRI) 
LUMBER   CO..    Box   13.    Sandpolnt.  Idaho.. 

OUR  BACK-TO-T.AND  PLAN— We  offer'ara- 
bltious  farmers  a  real  opportunity  tt^  owo 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  draina*je: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit   Bblg  .   Sacramento.  Calif. 

.NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  In  touch  with  tnou- 
sands  of  buyers  through  our  chain  office 
service.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  by  own- 
ers free  OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LTSTINlI 
BUREAU.  INC..  439-40  Roberts  Bldg..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMINtl  In  sunny 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intenalve  poultry  colony  will  make  you  « 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literatur*. 
CHARLES    WEEK.S.    Owonsmouth.  Calif. 


DA-IRY  FARMERS  wanting  good,  cheaa 
land  and  feed,  plentiful  water,  freedom 
fr»»m  disease,  no  malaria,  good  market, 
write  Lassen  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Susanville,  Calif. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

W,\NTED— Women,  girls,  learn  gown  makiiut 
at  home    Many  .spring  openings,  $35  week. 
T.,earn  while  earning;  sample  les.   free.  Write 
Franklin  Inst  .  I>ept    K.5«5.  Ro.  hester.  N.  T 

BULBS.  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

FOR  S.\LE — Millions    of    tomato,  cabbage. 

celery  and  other  plants,  and  our  book. 
."The  Home  Garden."  <0c  postpaid,  tells 
what,  when  and  how  to  plant  and  crow 
things.    L.    C.    JOHNSON.    Pomona.  Calif. 

CAHTOR    BE.\.N.  quickest  poultry  shade.  Imp 
giant,  perennial  strain;  crows  like  tree.  1» 
ft.   1  season;  25c  pkt.  Box  163.  ORCH.   t  V. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


HOMESPUN    TOBACCO:      Chewing.     6  Iba 
$1  73    10.  $3;  smoking,  6  Iba,  $1.36:  10,  $3: 
pipe    and    recipe    free;    pay    when  received. 
CO-OPERATIVB    FARMERS.    Paducall.  Kt. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS — Selected    Silver    King  youngsters 
tor   sale.     JAS.    A.    AVERY.    Napa.  Calif. 
R.    R.    1,  '104^  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  &  MILLER — .H-rmail  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining 
corps.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Hazard's  Book 
on  Patents  tree.  CENTRAL  BLDU.,  Sixth 
aod  Main.   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


How  Much  Can  Tractor  Pull? 


(Continued  From  Page  Five) 


wheels  are  continually  climbing  an  ap- 
parent BTade.  Thus  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  power  of  the  engine  is  absorbed 
In  iiiovinfr  the  tractor  an(}  less  is  left 
for  inilH.is  the  implement. 

The  .power  of  the  enRine  is  the 
fourth  factor.  Since  the  coat  of  a  trac- 
tor flepends  to  a  large  extent  upon  its 
weight,  there  has  been  a  -tendency  to 
incieaHC  the  speed  of  tractors,  which 
will  allow  ;i  corresponding  decrease  in 
weight  and  still  develop  the  same 
power.  This  also  allows  the  use  of 
Biiialler  implements  which  move  faster 
and  accomplish  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Tlieie  seems  to  he  some  limit 
OS  to  how  far  this  speeding  up  ten- 
dency can  go.  Nevertheless  in  most 
of  the  Liter  makes  of  tractors  the  en- 
gine is  powerful  enough  to  spin  the 
drive  wheels  or  tracks  when  the  trai>s- 
niission  is  in  low  gear.  In  other  words, 
thp  amount  the  tractor  will  pull  is 
limited  by  the  weight  of  the  tractor 
rather  than  the  power  of  the  engine, 


Frequently  attachments  ar«  placed 
on  light  tractors  with  the  purpose  of 
making  them  more  versatile  or  in- 
crea."5ing  the  drawbar  pull.  These  at- 
tachments almost  ly'iriably  increase 
the  weight  of  the  tractor  from  20  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  and  sometimes 
lower  the  gear  ratio.  In  this  way  the 
tractor  will  be  able  to  pull  a  greater 
load. 

Ot^er  factors  which  influence  draw- 
bar pull  are  gr.ade,  hitching  of  load, 
and  the  design  and  condition  of  ihe 
tractor  engine  and  tr.ansmission.  Many 
tr.T'.tor  owners  would  secure  better 
service  from  their  machines  If  they 
were  careful  to  select  the  drive  wheel, 
grouser  or  lug  equipment  best  suited 
to   their   own    special   soil  condition*. 

(Kditor'a  Note — Any  subscriber  hav- 
ing specific  tr.actor  problems  may  sub- 
mit them  to  this  publication  and  they 
win  be  referred  to  competent  authori- 
ties for  reply.) 


Home  Gardening  to  Offset  Jap  Exclusion 


ATIMKLY  warning.  accompanie»l  by 
practical  suggestions,  featured  a  re- 
cent radio  talk  by  H.  A.  Marks  of  the 
(Jermaln  Seed  Company,  broadcast  by 
Station  KFI,  The  Los  Angeles  Kximlner. 

"The  fact  Is,"  pointed  out  Mr.  Marks, 
"that  the  Japanese  have  produced  95  per 
c<nt  of  all  the  vegetables  consumed  in 
I<08  Angeles  and  a  large  percentage  of 
those  used  In  other  parts  of  California. 

"We  have  decided  we  do  not  want  the 
Japanese  controlling  our  lands,  but  in 
turn  we  must  think  and  look  ahead  a 
bit.  Thirty-five  per  cent  already  have 
left  their  ranches,  and  in  the  next  60 
days  it  is  e.stimated  2.5  per  cent  more 
will  leave.  That  will  leave  40  per  cent 
who  will  ultimately  move  out. 

"If  we  knew  thia  was  going  to  happen 
to  the  baking  industry,  and  we  could 
get  no  bread  from  bakeries,  every  house- 
wife would  behoove  herself  to  learn  how 
to  bake  bread,  and  put  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  her  family  with  this  nec- 
essary food. 

"Vegetables  are  just  as  necessary  as 
bre^d.  They  are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
your  daily  food.  There  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  home  vegetable  gar- 
dener this  ye.:ir. 

"Many  people  think  that  it  is  a  diffi- 


cult thing  to  grow  vegetables.  This  is 
not  true.  I  am  taHtlng  from  experience 
when  I  say  this,  becau.se  when  I  wa.s  ;i 
boy  of  twelve,  the  fir.st  money  I  made 
was  from  a  vegetable  garden.  I  aold 
my  produce  to  the  neighbors  and  made 
quite  a  little  money  f rum  my  work  after 
school.  I  bought  packets  of  seed,  and 
followed  the  instructions  printed  thereon, 
and  I  remember  very  distinctly  th:it  I  '  ^  1 
no  trouble  whiif.soever.  Maybe  I  i 
my  beets  or  radishes  too  thick  -n  i  > 
but  eventually  I  got  the  necessary  ei- 
perienca,  and  I  had  no  trouble  to  produ(;e 
what  was  wanted  in  my  neighborhood. 

"What  vegetables  need  most  is  cuIU- 
vation,  and  1  know  that  you  Ciin  have  a 
•vegetable  garden  without  any 
nepessities  that  sometimes  seem 
tial.    Plant  your  seed  according  n. 
tions.    Keep  the  soil  well  moistened  uii 
til  they  come  up,  and  cultivate  and  see 
that  they  are  watered  at  all  times. 

"Seed,  water  and  cultivation,  with  a 
little  common  sen.se,  will  produce  all  the 
vegeLables,  and  aa  good  v>  '  '  * 
you  will  secure  at  any  of  t 
Vegetables  are  like  flowers.  i 
attention.  Flowers  will  not  j;row  arul 
bloom  without  a  little  petting,  and  so  it 
is  with  vegetableji.  While  they  are  har- 
dier, they  need  encouragement,  and  that 
comes  In  the  cultivation  and  watering." 


Fruit  Farmers  Fight  Against  Big  Odds 

(Continued  From  Page  Three) 


because  the  market  suffers  a  tempo- 
rary depression. 

"He  demands,  however,  that  his  mar- 
keting organization  obtain  good  prices 
/or  an  enormously  increased  production, 
no  matter  what  market  conditions  may 
be.  He  does  not  permit  his  .sales  man- 
ager to  have  any  »;iy  about  how  much 
shall  be  produced.  Suppose  any  other 
big  manufacturing  enterprise  were  con- 
ducted in  this  manner.  Imagine  what 
would  happen,  for  example,  to  an  auto 
organization  if  proilucers  demanded 
that  it  should  work  up  into  jutos  all 
the  wood,  iron  ore,  rubber,  paint  and 
leather  brought  to  its  factories  and  pay 
good  prices  for  these  materials. 

"Another  unfair  critcism  of  coopera- 
tives results  from  comparing  their 
prices  to  those  obtained  by  independent 
dealers.  Growers  often  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  co-opera- 
tive is  compelled  to  sell  everything 
turned  over  to  it:  the  amount,  grades 
and  time  of  delivery  often  being  un- 
known quantities.  The  private  dealer, 
however,  often  ia  able  to  find  a  market 
in  advance  fof  a  certain  quantity  and 
grade-  of  fruit  and  then  contract  for 
just  what  is  needed  to  fill  his  orders.  Is 
It  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  sometimes 
obtains  better  prices  than  the  co-opera- 
tive? 

"Suppose  independent  dealers  had  to 
find  a  market  for  the  entire  raisin  crop? 
What  would  happen  to  pricea?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  did  happen  before 
we  organized?  We  complain  of  present 
low  prices,  but  they  are  high  compared 
to  what  packers  paid  us  before  we  or- 
ganized. Not  only  that,  but  they  could 
not  avoid  glutting  the  market  with  leas 
than  one-third  of  the  present  tonnage. 
If  they  could  not  sell  70,000  tons,  what 
would  they  do  with  250,000? 

"Independents  had  things  their  own 
way  for  years  and  see  what  they  did: 
Obtained  hog  feed  prices  for  our  frtilt 


and   then   carried  a  large  share  of  It 
over  to  glut  next  year's  market.  Whsft 
would  they  have  done  with  a  production 
that  more  than  trebled    in     10  veamT 
What   would   be '  the   comli'         -  'I'l 
raisin  industry  today  if  wi 
ganized     a      nuirkeling     <•'.  ~  i 
True,   nsfi-'members  l)enefit  by  the 
000.000  or  more  we  spend  each  year  in 
;idverlislng  and  by  other  Sun  Maid  ao- 
tivitles,  but  where  would  they  be  with 
out  our  cooperative? 

"Prior  to  1912,  the  year  we  on:  -  i 
the  world   had   learned   to  eat 
tons  of  raisins  annually,  of  win  ) 
than    one-third    were    produced    iii  .n 
I'nited  States.     By   1922  this  consump- 
tion had  been  increased,  largely  by  the 
Sun  Maid  growers,  to  400,000  tons.  l!y 
tloubling   raisin   sales,   our  co-operative 
accomplished  as  much  in  10  years  u 
had  all  the  independent  dealers  in  40  " 
years.     We  also  obtained  much  higl  - 
prices  and  did  <t   with   a  semi-luxury 
crop. 

"Kxperienoe  has  taught  ub  that  In 
the  future  one  of  the  mo.st  Imp  'rimt 

functions  of  a  wisely-managed  c  r^v- 

tive  association  will  be  properly  •  ^ 
guard  its  membership  against  ■  >- 
duction.  by  warning  against  c\  • 
lilan  tings. 

"In  this,  a.s  in  many  other  ways,  fia 
growers  of  Sun  Maid  raisins  are  biii'<1 
ing  constructive  hi.-rtory  for  the  far-n 
ers  of  this  country.     Puring  the   :  i 
year  we  have  tasted  a  little  of  the  t" 
ter;  but  we  know  that  it  comes  w  ■ 
the   sweet.     We   have   always  had 
fight   against    big    odds,    but    we   hi  - 
proved  tliat  the  way  to  win  is  to 
main    united.    .'rTiat    our  members'', 
was  increased  by   2r>00  growers  dur 
the  period  of  our  greatest  stress  ia  ; 
deniable  proof  of  the  determination 
our  growers  to  stick  together  throQKh 
thick  and  thin,  and  the  strongest  erV 
dence  of  continued  succe.ss." 


Hints  on  Digging  Ditch  With  Dynamite 


DITCH  digging  with  dynamite  Is  no 
my.stery,  points  out  an  authority 
on  the  use  of  explosives.  The  width  and 
depth  of  ditch  required  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  carried  away 
and  the  fall  which  can  be  secured. 
I^nd  which  permits  a  good  slope  for  a 
ditch  can  be  draine<1  with  a  smaller 
ditch  than  land  which  is  practically 
level  so  that  a  minimum  fall  can  be 
obtained. 

The  smallest  practicable  ditch  that 
can  be  dug  with  dynamite  Is  about  two 
feet  deep  and  about  four  feet  wide  on 
top.  This  size  of  ditch  can  be  blasted 
with  a  single  line  of  holes  aljout  two 
feet  deep  and  spaced  approximately 
20  inches  apart.  If  in  muck  soil  or  heavy 
clay  saturated  with  water.  Dry  soils 
would  require  a  little  different  spacing, 
the  holes  being  a  little  deeper  and  a 
few   inches  farther  apart. 

If  a  larger  ditch  is  desired,  holes  four 
feet  deep  and  1«  to  24  inches  apart 
will  result  in  a  depth  of  about  three 
and  one  half  to  four  feet  and  a  top 
width  of  eight  to  ten  feet.  In  crtse  still 
larger  ditches  are  necas8.iry,  two  par- 
allel lines  of  holes,  the  same  as  stated 


above,  and  probably  six  inches  to  » 
foot  deeper,  will  give  a  ditch  from  f."ir 
to  five  feet  deep  and  12  to  IS  feet  wl  l  ■ 

The  two  lines  of  holes  should  be  fr-^ 
24    to    30    Inches    apart.      Still    lar  ' 
ditches  have  been  blasted,  but  for  or 
nary  farm  dr,iinago  the  last  ditch  m<  - 
tioned  generally   proves  of  ample  si  • 
to  take  care  of  the  dr.Unage. 

The  type  of  soil  h.ui  a  great  Influence 
on  Ihe  selection  of  the  kind  of  dynamite 
and  also  upon  th-  •  of  the  hole& 

Heavy  clay   s<«l  with  watsr 

or  a  muck  soil  s  Ler  ^  ■  illy  en- 

countered in  swamps  i-ij.n  I"  e,^ 
with  50  or  *0  per  cent  s' 
mite  by  the  propagation  m  .'ry 
soils  of  any  nature,  except  very  "^^^l^ 
soil,    can    be    blasted    by    the  el*elM7 
method    using  30  per  i  n-r  cent 

low  freeing  ammoni  v 

One  of  the  most  it 
ments   In    blasting    (III  n.  <  ; 
mite  Is  the  f.-ict  that  the  expei 
developed    what    they    call  the 
'gat ion  II  .  "     '     '     '    .  •  t' 
I.  e.,  o. 
In  turn 

of  the  hue.  l  ius  tM>i'  of  .sli.ioi  ,ng ' 
done  in  wet  soil  and  makes  for  eoanoa 
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Solar  yitalizing 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


State  Exposition  Park,  according  to  W. 
N.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the 
building. 

"The  solar  vitalizer  exhibit  contains 
a  great  variety  of  food  products,"  states 
Harris.  "Some  of  them  have  been  in 
the  building  a  y^ar,  yet  all  have  been 
kept  in  such  good  condition  that  none 
ha-v  had  to  be  replaced 

"The  solar  vitalizing  process  seems 
to  be  a  great  invention  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  thorough  investigation  by  public 
officials  and  private  concerns,"  con- 
cludes Harris. 

Miss  Treleafe,  secretary  to  Harris, 
bad  a  large  quantity  of  rhubarb  juice 
solar  vitalized.  This  liquid  kept  in  per- 
fect concfltioii  for  several  months,  she 
Ktates,  or  until  it  was  all  used  by  her 
Invalid  niece,  to  whom  it  was  recom- 
mended by  a  physician. 

"By  means  of  solar  vitalization,  rhu- 
barb Juice  can  be  made  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  healthful  of  all 
drinks."  .declares  Austin  J.  Hooser,  Dr. 
Jlazeldine's  a.ssistant.  "My  own  health 
has  greatly  improved  .since  I  have  been 
drinking  large  quantities  of  solar  vita- 
lized fruit  and  vegetablp  juices.  The 
juices  of  watermelons  and  tomatoes,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  can  be  preserved  perfectly,  with- 
out cooking  or  the  use  of  chemicals." 

Many  persons  who  have  visited  Dr. 
Hazeldine's  laboratory  have  observed 
the  complete  process  of  solar  vitalizing 
and  some  have  done  all  the  work  thenri- 
selves,  to  make  sure  the  products  are 
not  secretly  manipulated.  Everything 
is  done  openly  and  the  fullest  Investiga- 
tion invited. 

Chemists  are;  unable  to  discover  just 
■what  change  takes  place  in  the  prod- 
ucts treated.  "We  chemists  labor  under 
a  certain  disadvantage  with  reference 
to  new  discoveries,  in  that  we  work 
only  with  known  laws,"  expl.nins  .a 
prominent  I>os  Angeles  scientist.  "It 
iB  poKsjible  that  Dr.  Hazeldine  has  di.-- 
covered  a  new  principle,  one  with  which 
present  day  chemists  are  un- 
acquainted." 

In  Dr.  Hazeldine's  laboratory  there 
are  hundreds  of  samples  of  solar  vita- 
lized food,  products,  m  great  variety, 
each  bottle  or  jar  being  labeled  with 
tlie  date  when  proce.s.sed,  which  in 
some  cases  was  years  ago.  Visitors 
always  are  welcome. 

The  discoverer  of  solar  vitalizing  is 
a  Los  Angeles  chemist  and  scientist 
■who  for  several  years  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  food  product  studies  and 
investigations.  He  has  overcome  many 
difficulties  and  is  constantly  perfect- 
ing his  pro<'ess.  while  adapting  it  to 
various  products. 

Foods  not  only  are  preserved  by 
■vitalizing,  but  are  protected  from  in- 
sect infestation.  The  writer  -saw  a 
piece  of  beef  which  had  been  vitalized 
and  was  hanging  in  a  shed  buzzing 
with  flies  and  other  insects,  yet  not 
one  of  them  bothered  the  meat.  Vita- 
lized dried  fruits,  beans,  peas  and  simi- 
lar foodstuffs  never  are  attacked  by 
■weevils  or  worms,  it  is  claimeil. 

Milk  and.  eggs  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition without  pasteurization  or  refrig- 
eration, when  vitalized,  even  in  torrid 
Imperial  Valley  tenfiperatures.  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  experimented 
■with  this  process. 

"Twenty  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  are  allowed  by  law  in  pas- 
teurized milk."  explains  Conboy.  "hut 
■olar  vitalized  milk  contains  no  bac- 
teria whatever.  An  effort  is  to  be  made 
at  the  next  session  of  the  California 
lyegislature  to  amend  the  pure  food  law 
In  order  to  provide  for  a  new  grade, 
"nolar  vitalized'  food  productj<i.  which 
^  then  will  be  recognized  officially  as 
bring  in  a  superior  class  by  themselve.s. 

"Milk  dealers  of  Southern  California 
have  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Aollara  invested  in  pasteurization  plants. 
The  adoption  of  solar  vitalizing  will 
mean  the  junking  of  all  this  equip- 
ment. Naturally,  dealers  are  cautious 
about  making  the  change,  until  forced 
b>  competition." 

Another  promising  field  opened  up 
by  solar  vitalizing  is  seed  improve- 
ment. It  is  claimed  that  seeds  treated  by 
this  proce.ss  germlnate.quickly  and  grow 
vigorously  and  the  plants  produced  are 
more  resi.«tant  to  disease  and  insect 
pests  than  those  grown  from  untreated 
seed.  A  bushel  of  vitalized  wheat 
planted  in  the  middle  of  a  Canadian 
field  is  reported  to  have  produced  a 
crop  entirely  free  from  rust,  although 
the  rest  of  the  field,  grown  from  un- 
treated seed  was  badly  injured  by  this 
disease. 

(Editor's  Note — In  prcKentins  the  forero- 
Inc  article,  ORrHARP  and  FARM  la  not 
•iion-.irlnK  or  enriominc  the  procens  de- 
-  '    but  morely  i-lvinir  Information  about 

avpry   whirh    neems    to    be   worthy  of 
■  tton  by  thn«e  en^^i^pf]  in  prorliirln? 
rpKine    food    products      V;iri.iu!»  on- 
,  explanations   for   resulis   rlalmed  by. 
veldtne  have   been    adv.^nced.  .Tmonir 
fhe    suir7«Mlon    that  Inw-tempprature 
■ijiallon   results  from   concentration  of 
kt   rays   within   the   cabinet.     The  inven- 
hrtwpver,   asserts   he  (cets  the   same  re- 
on  cloudr  da.rs  when  the  temperattrre 
box  does  not  emceed  80  decrees.  Con- 
"nr   reports   are   received    Poncprninc  the 
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THE  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Californi.i  stands 
among  the  five  leading  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
three  outst.-inding  men.  From  their 
hands  the  torch  has  been  passed  one 
to  the  other  since  the  college  was 
founded:  Dean  Hilgard,  iHtean  WleH- 
son  and  Dean  Hunt. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
his  predecessors,  Dean  Hunt  developed 
the  institution  during  the  past  decade 
to  a  point  frem  which  its  influence  is 
felt  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  State; 
and  the  motto  carved  on  the  western 
face  of  Hilgard  Hall,  looking  toward 
the  Golden  Gate — "To  Rescue  for  Hit- 
man Society  the  Native  Values  of  Rural 
J>ife" — has  become  a  very  real  objec- 
tive, toward  which  progress  has  been 
made. 

Coming  to  California  in  191.3  from 
Pennsylvania  Stale  College  of  Agricul- 
ture where  he  had  served  as  Dean  for 
five  years,  Dr.  Hunt  brought  with  him 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  agricultiiral 
background  • 
to  aid  in  direct- 
ing the  institu- 
tion in  this' 
State. 

Born  in  1S62, 
the  year  in 
which  President 
Lincoln  signed 
the  act  creating 
the  agricultural 
or  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  he  was 
one  of  the  first 
group  to  take 
advantage 
of  these  new  in- 
stitutions of  ag- 
ricultural learn- 
ing when  they 
became  estab- 
lished. His  life 
in  a  large  meas- 
ure typifies  the 
spirit  and  the 
service  w  h  i  c  h 
these  SUite  col- 
leges of  agricul- 
ture have  dem- 
onstrated in 
American   life.  I  

On  graduating 
from  the  Illinois 

State  College'  of  Agriculture  in  1884,  he 
entered  service  with  this  State,  then 
later  with  his  Alma  Mater,  leaving  later 
to  become  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  In  IS'.Mi  he 
was  asked  to  become  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  Ohio,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  l»0:f.  when  Cornell 
secured  him  as  Professor  of  Agronomy 
for  four  years.  Recognizing  his  leader- 
ship and  influence  in  the  educational 
world,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agri- 
culture called  him  in  1907  to  return  to 
that  institution,  this  time  as  Dean  of 
the  college  and  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  from, 
which  work  he  came  in  1913  to  the  Col- 
le.ge  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California. 

SPONSORED  EDUCATION  REFORM 

As  a  teacher  and  an  investigator  his 
activities  have  never  been  limited  to 
the  classroom,  lal)oratory  or  campus. 
It  has  ever  been  his  purpose  to  reach 
and  grasp  the  fundamental  trifths  of 
ruraJ  back  life  and  to  relate  educational 
activities  to  them  directly. 

Early  recognizing  the  need  of  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture  of  a  type 
not  then  given,  he  w.'ts  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  encouraging  secondary  educa- 
tion of  this  character,  and  appeared  be- 
fore congressional  committees  over  20 
years  ago  in  its  behalf.  The  pas.sage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill  providing  for  a 
broad  program  of  8econdar\'  vocational 
training  in  agriculture  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  begun  by  a  group  of  far- 
sighted  pioneers  of  which  Dr.  Hunt 
was  an  active  member. 

In  the  field  of  agronoin.v  he  left  his 
mark  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  in- 
vestigator, and  in  addition  to  bulletins 
and  similar  publications  the  standard 
books — ^"The  Cereals  in  America,"  and 
"The  Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  Amer- 
ica"— attest  his  achievements  in  this 
field. 

■  The  period  of  his  administration  cov- 
eting the  past  ten  yeiirs  here  in  this 
State  has  been  marked  by  great  ad- 
vances in  many  branches  of  the  acttvl- 
tiea  of  the  college.  The  beginning  of 
this  period  was  marked  by  the  passjige 
of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  in  Congress, 
providing  for  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  through 
co-operation  between  the  Kfderal,  State 
and  County  governments.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  work  in  California  to 
the  point  where  it  is  acknowledged  -sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  United  States  in 
point  of  organization  and  (Effectiveness 
of  results  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  his  administration. 

The  selection  of  B.  H.  Cocheron.  a 
former  student  ot  his,  to  carry  out  this 
particijlar  activity  of  the  college  is  but 


one  indication  of  the  ability  so  well<lis- 
played  throughout  his  career  to  judg,^ 
men  and  to  make  the  proper  appraisal 
of  them  for  important  positions. 

The  State  owes  many  other  things  to 
Dean  Hunt,  and  the  men  who  carried 
on  the  work  under  him.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station; 
the  €^Uiblishment  of  the  branch  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis  with  its 
four-year  collegiate  course;  the  devel- 
opment of  an  outstanding  School  of 
Forestry;  close  co-operation  in  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State;  active  partici- 
pation of  the  college  In  the  problem 
of  land  settlement  in  California 
through  the  Division  of  Rural  Institu- 
tions, headed  by  Elwood  Mead — these 
are  but  indicative  of  the  far-reaching 
contacts  of  the  college  that  have  be- 
come so  important  a  pait  of  rural  life 
in  California  during  the  past  decade. 

In  the  field  of  rural  economics  and 
sociology,  as  it  affects  national  and 
international  relationships.  Dr.  Hunt 
has  become  an  international  figure 
wh-ese  services 
have  been  re- 
quested by  the 
Government  on 
more  than  one 
occH.sion.  D  II  r  - 
ing  the  war.  as 
a  member  of  the 
American  Com- 
mission on  Agri- 
culture,  he 
studied  the  agri- 
cultural p  r  o  b  - 
lems  of  the  Al- 
lies in  an  effort 
to  learn  in  what 
ways  this  coun- 
try could  be  of 
greater  assis- 
tance in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecu- 
tion of  the  war 
through  better 
food  pcoduction. 

In  19  2  0  he 
served  as  the 
permanent 
American  dele- 
gate to  the  In- 
ternational I  n  - 
stltute  of  Agri- 
cuRure  at  Rome 
and  rendered 
particular  service  in  the  formulation  of 
better  plans  for  correlating  the  crop  re- 
ports atid  other  economic  statistics  of 
international  importance. 

His  far-sighted  and  quick  grasp  of 
fundamentals,  his  ability  to  stick  to 
them,  his  enthusiasm  and  thorough- 
ness have  marked  every  task  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  These  qualities 
with  an  unselfish  willingness  to  serve, 
have  made  for  him  an  enviable  place 
of  leadership  in  agricultural  education. 

The  influence  that  a  teacher  uncon- 
sciously exerts  over  his  students  is  too 
intangible  to  estimate,  but  it  is  in  the 
l»st  analysis  the  most  important  factor. 
The  viewpoint  of  youth,  the  enthusiasm 
for  real  achievement,  the  zeal  of  the 
idealist-  for  high  endeavor  tempered 
with  sane  judgment  and  thoroughness 
of  comprehension — these  have  made  Dr. 
iliirt  the  friendly  counselor  of  the  stu- 
dent in  whatever  in.stitution  he  has 
happened  to  find  himself. 

ZEAL  FOR  SERVICE 

It  1.=  through  such  contacts  that  the 
zeal  for  service  to  the  community  has 
beeen  kindled  to  burn  permanently  in 
the  lives  of  the  graduates  and  the  in- 
fluence ■  of  the  institution  thereby 
reaches  down  deeply  into  the  roots  of 
rur;il  community  life.  Fortunately  for 
college  and  student.  Dr.  Hunt  remains 
in  the  service  of  the  institution  as  a 
teacher  .and  investigator  in  the  field  of 
comparative  agriculture,  for  which  by 
training,  experience  and  taste  he  is  so 
ably  equipped. 

His  resignation  as  Dean  brought 
about  by  ill  health,  though  a  great  loss 
to  the  college  in  leadership,  is  partly 
compensated  by  the  greater  gain  to  the 
student  through  an  Increased  associa- 
tion and  a  closer  contact  than  was  pos- 
silde  befor^. 

In  addition  to  books  already  men- 
tioned, several  other  volumes  have  been 
produced  in  the  spare  moments  of  an 
active  life:  "A  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economics";  "How  to  Choose 
a  Farm";  "The  Young  Farmer";  "Soils 
and  Crops";  "Farm  Animals" — the 
l;itter  two  prepared  in  co-openition  -with 
C.  W.  Burkett. 

California  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Dr.  Hunt's  services  for  such  .an 
important  period  in  its  agricultural  his- 
tory. His  constant  efforts  to  see  the 
problems  of  rural  California  in  their 
proper  perspective,  to  make  clear  their 
relationships  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
State,  to  lay  down  fundamental  lines  of 
procedure  for  their  rational  solution 
and  then  to  Initiate  activities  leading 
toward  such  solution,  have  made  for  a 
saner,  sounder  development  not  on:iy 
for  the  Calif.ornia  countryside,  but  also 
for  the  entire  commonwealth. 


Lilacs  Make  Poor  Hedge 

As  a  rule,  lilacs  do  not  thrive  in  Cali- 
fornia, although  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  they  grow  much  better 
than  in  the  southern  portion.  The  lilac 
everywhere  is  a  slow-growing  plant  and 
seldom  should  he  pruned.  For  thesu 
reasons  it  is  apt  to  make  an  unsatis- 
factory hedge. 

California  cherry  (Prunus  ilicifolia), 
Catalina  cherry  (Prunus  integrifolia), 
Toyon  or  holly  berry  (Hetaromeies  ar- 
butifolia).  or  .almost  any  of  the  Privets 
(I^igustrum)  should  thrive  in  San  Mateo 
County  and  develop  into  a  very  sati.-j- 
factory  hedge,  writes  R.ilph  I>.  Cornell, 
in  answer  to  an  inguiry  from  R.  N. 
Faulkner,   San  Mateo. 


OIK  SLBSCKIBERS  SAV— 

Your  paper  is  excellent. — H.  M, 
LUM'SDBX.  Uedlands,  Cal.  


Power  Cultivator 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Gar- 
deners and  Fruit  Growers 

Will  worii  as  slow  as  SO  f«jt  per  miniit*.  Dor^ 
light  plowiiiK.  prepares  seetl  beiJs  and  swis  and 
cultlYates  3  ro'ws  at  one  time.  W<jrks  between 
wific  row  rro|)9.  Tdejl 
for  small  fnifLi  uml 
inirsery  work,  uses 
Plaitct  .Ir.  wheel  noe 
a  n  fl  Jigl>t  horse 
tools.  Mows  lawni. 
DutH  staHoiiary  i><>w- 
tT  work  and  haul.4 
liyht  loadA.  Aiit-')rii.i- 
tif  stcerlnjr  devirc— 
dust  -  proof  worlihi? 
parts.  4  H.P,.  4-rycie 
Gasoline  K  n  g  i  ii  e, 
Bfttifh  Ma(moto.  Cses 
many  parts  used  on 
well  -  hnown,  lt)w  - 
priced  atito.  One  year 
sniaraiit^'e.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices. 

31-inch  I>.awn  Mower, 
which  has  flexible 
hitch  and  wheel  rims, 
can  be  attached  ir.  a 
miriute's  time. 


M.  B.  M. 
M:iiiu!af- 
turing  Co. 

31»fi  Kee'l  St. 
Milwaukee. 
Wis. 
Distributed  by 
l>.  E.  SMITH 
1651  N.  Noniifindie  Ave..  HollywofMl.  Cal. 


For 


Healing 


any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  chap 
or  inflammation  of  udder  or  teats 
— or  other  bodily  hurt — apply  Bag  Balm. 
Penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  surely. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  6C»c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Send  for  tree  booklet, 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  AsascUtioa 
Cs..  Ik. 

LynttMMllli 


BAG 

<lM.|J:iAJ!lj 


Wholesale    Distributors    of  Kow-Kare 
and  Bag  Balm  for  Califcrnia 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


TIREPUMP 


Easiest,  quickest  tire  pump  in  the 
world.  Famous  patented  valve  ends  i: 
air  leakage  and  wasted  effort  Why  ^ 
fuss  with  a  cheap,  troublesome  J' 
pump?  Get  8  Rose.  Guaranteed  5» 
years.  All  dealers  carry  it 


INCH  AND  A  QUARTER.  $2  SO 
INCH  AND  A  HALF.  S3.00 


FRANK  ROSE  MFC.  CO., 
HASTINGS,  NUR. , 


200  SHEETS  ,i 
100  Envelopes) 

I  Uncsneatly  printed,  with  name  AaMress.  4RICHDARK 
BtUE  IKK.  ON  GOOD  WHITE  80NB.SIZE  6»?,  £N»tLOPESTO  MATCH. 
»N  IO£»L81FIFOR  FRIEND'S. WRITE  PUINLV.  REMIT  WITH  ORDER. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  PtEASED.'*DD  lOr.  EAST  Of  DENVER  A 
OUTSIDEU.S.A.  POSTAO^PREPAIO.  AS'j.  BAUIVIANN 
t6  8  Harket  SIreel      Dept.  B.      San  Francisco,  CaL 


NONEy  IN  GRAIN 

{^..^O  buys  giLirantee  option  on  10,000  busliels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Further  Riak.  A  move- 
ment of  5c  from  option  price  Kiveg  you  aa 
opportunity  to  take  $f>00:  4c.  $400:  3c,  etc, 
WHITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  and 
FRtiE  MARKET  LETTER. 

SttT'Mort  Daily  Guide.  S.  W.  Bnnck,  OefL  M  -39 

016  Baltimoie  Ave,  Kaaaaa  Ctj,  Ha. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


MAY  11,  19 


A  SALE 


of  Cenain*  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses 


Tea,  we  mean 
It. the  price 
oulr  $3.!»S! 
Undoubtedly 
the  biKffeat 
banrainscn* 
0 at  io n  in 
Toa  ri !  A 

fcenitchlnclir  b«ai 
ful  nsw  ntf\9  tfn 
Tu«  ab  M  k  I> 
richly  b«ad«d  mi 

Be  quick!  TTiey 
fast! 

Send  No 
Money 

Uebly  toad*  of  A 
qoalitr  v«f>uin« 
Bilk,  aortaadah 
fos— an  ideal  rai 
A  atrikinB  f«al 
the  alaboratn  b 
— prcttp  b'icl4t  b 
rich  color  t--o*a  t 
BM'  taetaful  a 
C%ncdaaifa.  S4 

S^MblonJbTa 
lanrtb  •!< 
■laab^d  cufl 
ecckitailoriDc  tbi 


ut  le 


ta  all  »CM  and 

MURRY!r< 
money  nt 

rrica  $3*.»«'^L 
UMm.    If  art«rtrr 

•ainof  „ 

COLORS  —  N  a 
Tan.  Natur«l. 
Black.  SIZES- 
32  to  46  bust: 
14  to  22yeara. 

fNTERNATtONAtT 
MA'L  ORDER 

U-679,  Chicago  V 


Guaranteed 


Thiify  Minutes  For 
Milking-Instead  of 
AiSDur-and-a-half 


Economical  Dairy  Ration  Needed^  Says  Drumm 


(Continued  From  Page  Three) 


Or  do  your  milkins  with  one- 
third  your  present  help.  For 
the  UNIVERSAL  Milking 
Machine  milks  three  cows  in 
the  same  time  you  milk  one. 
Two  Double  Unit  M  ilk  crs  will 
milk  30  or  40  cows  an  hour 
and  a  12-year-old  boy  can 
operate  them. 

Whether  you  have  six  cows  or 
one  hundred,  it- means  better 
milking— in  Jess  time,  with  less 
help,  and  at  lower  cost. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  tr*  SuddIv  Co. 

^43  lloH'urd  St.  42U  Third.  Dpfit.U. 

Snn  FrntK-iMco.  Cal.       Ijan  Arureles.  Cal. 


gested.  This  holds  true  perhaps  only 
whfn  feeds  are  very  unpalataMe.  Kven 
though  palatability  has  no  influence  on 
dige.stion,  cows  must  be  given  feeds 
thiit  .suit  th^ir  ta.stes  if  they  are  t(w  do 
their  be.st  work.  ;u!  a  cow  will  not  eat 
ill  .-^he  needs  for  maximum'  i)r(Hluction 
if  her  ration  is  unpalatable.  If  feed  con- 
sumption is  not  maintained  at  a  high 
level,  the  flow  of  milk  cannot  be  as 
copious  as  it  might  be.  Feeds  vary 
widely  In  their  palatability  and  there 
is  also  variation  between  samples  of 
the  same  feed. 

Animals  usually  find  certain  feeds  un- 
I)alatable  at  first,  but  may  learn  to  like 
Ihetn  after  they  become  accustomed  to 
them.  This  is  true  of  such  feeds  as 
gluten  meal,  cocoanut  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal.  We  find  liiiSL-ed  oil  meal  and 
wheat  bran  very  palatable  and  almnst 
any  cow  will  eat  them  at  any  time.  So 
we  find  it  necessary  to  feed  some  of  the 
concentrates  in  a  mixture  of  grains  in 
\ery  limited  amounts,  especially  until 
the  animal  bewomes  accustomt-d  to  them. 
.\mong  the  raughages,  the  sm-culeut 
feeds  such  as  green  feeds  and  sil.ige  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  the  more  palal  ible. 

FEED  CONDITION  l.MPORTAXT 

The  corfdition  of  a  feed  determines  its 
palatability  to  a  large  extent.  Badly 
weathered  hay  and  moldy  grain  arc 
quite  unpalatable  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  feeds  in  good  con 
ditlon  if  the  best  results  are  obtained 
in  the  feeding  opei-ations.  The  indi- 
viduality plays  an  important  part  in 
palatability.  Some  animals  l>ecome  tired 
of  a  certain  feed  and  refuse  to  eat.it.  This 
is  often  true  when  they  have  been  over- 
fed of  Bome  particular  concentrate. 
Careful  individual  feeding  must  be  done 
if  the  highest  production  is  to  he  ob- 
tained. It  requires  skill  to  deternrtine 
just  what  feeds  a  cow  likes  and  it  pays 
to  cater  to  her  wishes. 

(41  Economy — It  is  not  practicable  to 
t)iaclice  strict  economy  in  supplying 
gr.iin  to  test  animals.  They  must  lie 
liirnished  with  a  suitable  variety  if 
maximum  records  are  made.  Each  cow 
must  be  ^ed  all  she  will  handle  effii-ient- 
ly  at  all  times.  It  is  the  outstanding 
records  that  pay  best  and  it  pays  to  do 
the  work  well.  However,  the  feeder 
should  understand  how  to  figure  the 
cost  of  digestible  nutrients  in  every  feed. 
Often  an  opportunity  may  arise  to  elimi 
nate  some  pytioularly  "high-priced  feed. 

rSE  HO.ME  FEEDS 

The  most  effe«(ive  way  to  economize 
in  the  feeding  of  test  cows  is  to  u.se 
home  grown  feeds  at  every  opportunity, 
suppkmenling  them  with  the  purcha.sed 
materials  needed.  It  is  u:;ually  consid- 
erably cheaper  to  raise  tlie  grains  than 
to  buy,  especially  w)^n  they  are  pur- 
chased late  in  the  winter  or  spring. 

The  following  mixtures  have  been 
found  suitable  for  test  cows: 

AVRSHIR1-;S  A.SD  HOI.STKINS— ,■.((0  llm. 
wht-at  liraii.  T'lO  lbt<.  rolled  l)»rl>-y.  TOu  ll>-i. 
rolled  oats,  lllo  llis.  linseed  oil  mi-al.  50  lOii. 
rollon8--*>d  tneal.   2^^  lb.-*,  salt,   10  Djh.  steamed 


bone  nn 


.lERSlnS  A.VD  CCKItNSErS — UUI)  ll^s. 
rolled  barley.  600  lbs.  rolled  oats.  GOO  llis. 
wheat  bran.  :^00  lbs.  linseed  meal,  liltl  lbs. 
eotlonseed  meal,  2ii  llfs.  salt.'TOrt  lbs  sov  bean 
meal.        IbP.  steumerl  Imne  meal. 


My  amazing  new  way  to 
sell  Fence  saves  you  Ttxffiip 


Almost  50%  J*rice  Reduction 


HERE'S  real  bar^ln  news.  I  have  worked  out  a  new  plan 
to  sell  fence.  It  is  different  from  any  way  of  selling 
fence  you  ever  heard  of.  and  it  offers  you  enormous  savings 
—almost  50% — on  small  as  well  as  large  orders. 
Only  because  of  my  tremendous  buying  power,  saving  in 
freight,  and  direct  sales  policy  am  1  able  to  put  thi.s  plan  in 
effect. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

I  wint  Ton  iTid  erery  fimier  md  rtncher  In  the  weit.  to  know  ihmit  ' 
my  new  mooey-saTinff  pla 


Mill  eotipon  now  for  TRKB 
rirenUr.  explaintoff  special 
rilKB  olTer. 

HARRY  BAYLIES.  OmCM: 
_  <J1  P«dllc  TlntDC*  Bldr.  I,.  A. 

RARRT  BAYI,IES    417  Dilxltl  Bldf.  OlUand,  Cal. 
•TA.  r,nr.  M,n-  WAREHOfSBS: 
"I  »y  tNt  frdlkt"        Im  AooIm  and  Oiklind 


*   HARRT  BATI.IKS.  the  FoiM  Mao  . 

I    (Mill  to  nearnt  iddrMi)  • 

In^aia  lend  ma  rour  ipccitl  Urce  lUuitrtisd  ■ 

folder,  with  ditall«d  drawlnci,  explalnfnc  your  ■ 

I new  rooney-iarlnc  P'ln  or  itlllnc  ffnce  rnatftr- 

UL  Alio  tall  ma  alMut  jour  ipaalal  rUKE  olTar.  | 

I  Nima      I 

I  Addraii   B 


h 


It  only 
takes  a  little 
seed  and  you 
want  that  little  good  I 

Send  for  FREE  catalog 

C  C  Morse ca, CC  ,  Se^ Growers  •  539  Market  St  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Although  some  excellent  records  have 
been  made  without  feeding  any  silage, 
they  are  rather  exceptional.  The  silo 
furnishes  a  cheap,  very  palatable  and 
always  succulent  feed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  dispense  with  in  m.aking  records. 
However,  by  feeding  green  feed,  silage 
crops,  and  roots,  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  without  silage  more  satisfactorily  • 
in  California  than  in  colder  sections. 

The  high-producing  test  cow  is  doing 
a  tremenc]^s  amount  of  work  and  she 
cannot  spai-e  the  time  or  energy  to  ob- 
tain any  considei-able  portion  of  her  ra- 
tion from  i)asture.  However,  a  modei"- 
nte  amount  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the 
vitaniiiK's  it  contains  which  aid  in  the 
a.s.similati"n  of  mineral  matter  but  also 
becau.'fl?  it  induces  the  cow  to  take  some 
exerci.se,  which  stimtilales  produ<'tion. 
One  to  three  hours  a  day  is  sufficient. 

California  is  fortunte  in  being  able  to 
raise  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay.  It  is 
the  best  hay  tor  test  cows  and  they 
should  be  given  all  they  will  consume. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheap,  home-grown  feeds 
that  should  be  utilized.  There  is  little 
v.iriation  in  quality  between  the  differ- 
ent cuttings,  but  the  methods  of  curing 
and  cultivation  have  a  decided  influence 
on  the  value.  .\lfalVa  should  be  cured 
slowly,  part  of  the  time  in  the  cock  to 
preserve  the  grfen  color  and  retain  the 
leaves.  Other  -  hays,  particularly  the 
clovers,  make  very  good  test  cow  hay, 
but  alfalfa  is  the  best, 

DRIED   BEET  PUI.I' 

Fieet  pulp  is  considered  almost  indis- 
pen.sable  by  all  dairymen  doing  test 
work.  It  is  rather  expensive  consider- 
ing nutrients,  but  the  physiological  ef- 
fect is  a  great  as,set  to  the  ration.  II 
is  quite  succulent  in  natui-e  and  cooling 
to  cows  being  forced  on  grain.  Most 
of  the  sugar  beet  companies  aie  .adding 
about  15  per  cent  molasses  when  the 
.pulp  is  dried.  The  molasses  improves 
the  value  of  the  pulp  and  is  an  excel- 
lent /appetizer.  The  dried  pulp  should 
be  soaked  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  18  hours  before  feeding.  Cowi 
will  eat  five  to  eight  pounds  of  the 
pulp  per  day. 

Roots  and  soilage  for  .seasonal  fe<-ding 
are  an  excellent  stimulus  to  production. 
They  reduce  the  consumption  of  silage 
and  beet  i)ulp  considerably  and  make  an 
excellent  change  for  the  cows.  Both 
yield  heavily_but  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  in  harve.sting.  Carrots  and 
mangels  are  the  favorite  root  crops  and 
alfalfa,  oats,  corn  and  kale  are  some  of 
the  better  soilage  crojis. 

The  advisability  of  feeding  certain 
mineral  rations  is  rather  an  unsettled 
question  at  present.  Cows  fed  a  legume 
hay  such  as  alfalfa,  and  allowed  pas- 
ture, probably  do  not  need  a  mineral 
supplement  badly.  However,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  high  production 
is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  reserve  of  ash 
in  the  bo<ly.  -Many  dairymen  wishing 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  are  feeding 
steamed  bone  meal,  raw  rock  phosphate, 
or  some  other  desirable  mineral  ration. 

METHODS  OF  FEEDING  ^ 

Calving  time  is  a  criticaL  period  In 
the  life  of  a  cow.  She  is  weakened  and 
of  course  suffers  a  loss  of  appetite.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  getting  her  on  feed, 
especially  if  the  udder  is  badly  caked. 
Heating  feeds  such  as  gluten  or  cotton- 
.seed  meal  should  not  be  given  for  sev- 
eral flays.  The  accomp.inyiilg  table 
givi's  in  a  general  way  the  rate  to  in- 
crease the  feed.  Of  course  this  must 
-be  varied  some  to  suit  each  individual. 

The  following  rations  are  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  outline  given  for  getting 
a  cow  on  feed  after  <alving: 


RATION  A 

r.iio  lbs.  rolled  oats. 
«00  lbs.  rolled  barley. 
600  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
lOtf  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal. 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  soybean  meal. 
2.1  lbs.  salt. 

'1:>   Iba.  steamed  bone  meal. 
RATION  B 


100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

30  lbs. 

3  lbs. 


rolled  oats, 
wheat  bran, 
linseed  oil  mcil. 
salt. 


After  a  cow  is  on  full  feed,  it  is  some- 
times interesting  to  see  how  nearly  the 
ration  supplied  comes  to  furnishing  the 
requiiements  given. BT  '  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing" (Henry  and  Morrison  i 

Requirements  for  1200-pound  cow, 
giving  50  pounds  4  per  cent  milk  for 
m.aintenance  of  body: 

l-bs.    protein    daily  84 

Production    of    milk   3.00 

TOTAI   3.84 

r.bs.    carbohydrate   equivalent   8.S7 

Production  of  milk  14.30 


TOT  AT., 


.22.97 


Ration  A  given  al>ovp  coiitiilnja  283. J 
pounds  protein  ami  I204..">  pounds  cjir- 
boh.ydrate    equivalent.      The  following 


ration  might  be  used  to  furnisli  the 
required  nutrients: 

Cirbii- 
hirdratv 
Protein  B.iiiiy 
lbs  lli4 

16  lbs.  Ration  A   2.16  9, 1  fig 

12  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  1.272 

25  lbs.  com  silage. ...... .  .275  4.15 

8  lbs.  beet  pulp  368  S.3C 

TOTAI.   4.075  2t.B>8 

The  above  ration  contains  the  re- 
quirements given  with  a  small  excess  of 
nutrients.  It  is  cIo.se  enough  for  onii 
nary  purpo.ses.  Of  course,  it  i.s  nol 
practical  to  figure  often  what  a  cow 
actually  requires  when  on  test.  If  th« 
genei-al  rules  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
article  are  followed  good  results  will  Imi 
obtained.  However.  feeders  should 
know  how  to  figure  what  test  cowh 
require  in  order  to  make  general  feed 
ing  rules  that  are  <)ractical. 


Advanced  Registry 

TV  1922  a  small  group  of  local 
breeders  of  [lure-bred  Rambnuillet 
sheep  met  and  organized  the  Califor- 
nia Rambouillet  Breeders'  Association 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  new 
organization  was  to  form  an  advanceil 
registry  for  Rambouillet  sheep  baaeil 
on  wool  production  and  individual  e< 
cellence  of  conformation. 

The  rules  which  govern  the  admii^ 
sion  of  animals  provide  certain  stan-^ 
dards  of  breed  type  and  a  minimMTii 
length  of  st«ple  and  weight  of  fleece 
On  account  of  the  great  varlabHity  n 
the  shrinkage  of  fleeces  from  dlfrerem 
individuals,  the  fleece  weight  reqiiin- 
ments  are  put  on  a  scoured  basis 
P-wes  must  shear  at  least  3.2.".  p.inn  i, 
and  rams  at  least  7.7  pounds  -  i 
weight  of  wool  for  12  nioiuhs'  . 
while  th^  official  weights  for  i 
of  less  than  12  months'  growth  .ii.i 
[irorated  accordingly.  A  staple  of  n 
least  2.5  inches  in  12  months  la*  fh« 
minimum  length. 

The  owner  of  the  sheep  selects  fhi> 
indivduals  he  wants  tested  and  tho 
wool  specialist  of  the  College  of  Agn 
culture  of  the  I'niversity  of  Callform  i 
witnesses  the  shearing  and  records  II.  • 
date.  This  fleece  is  not  scoured.  U'm 
the  next  fleece,  also  shorn  in  tl  ■ 
presence  of  the  university  represent  i 
live  is  used  to  make  the  test.  Scoiirin:: 
is  done  by  the  college  so  that  the  dil.i 
secured  are  official  and  impartial. 

Th    date    40     Rambouillets,  mnstir 

ewes,   have   been   tested    for  adv  ..i 

registry.  •  The   owners   exercise. i 
rigid   selection   that  only  two  ;i  i 
among  those  for  which  application  '.v  i-i 
made  failed  to  meet  the  requiivntenl  m 
The    data    indicate    that    allhon-i.  i 
correlation    exists    between  the 
weiffht    of    a    fleece   and    the  - 
weight,  this  correlation  is  smali      ■  '  . 
shrinkage  varied  from  55.91  per  cent  m 
a  6-months  fleece  to  70.7  per  cent  in 
a  12-months  p<-ece. 

The     heaviest     fleece'  submitte-l 
weighed  20.9   pounds  and   to  the  ew.« 
which  produced  it  also  goes  the  hoii  h 
of    producing    the    greatest    yield  . 
scoured  wool — 7.52  pounds. 

The  importance  of  basing  the  eligi- 
bility for  advanced  registry  upon  th« 
scoured  weight  of  wool  instead  of  upon 
the  grease  wei-^ht  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  one  fleece  of  1.1  95  pounds 
submitted  for  the  test  \  '  i  .  !S 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  wl  -r 
fleeee  of  18.2  pounds  weigh'  :I 
pounds  after  the  grease  and  dirt  had 
been  removed.  Manufacturers  when 
buying  wool  are  interested  only  In  the 
net  yield,  as  the  grease  and  dirt  have 
no  value  for  textile  manufacturing. — 
J.  F.  WILSON,  Assistant  Professor  at 
Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Hogs  on  a  Fruit  Ranch 

FROM  a  h.tlf-aere  alfalfa  \ patch  la 
front  of  his  house,  thai  ~  ■ --'si  <  a 
lawn,  with  the  help  of  cull  -  n 
the  packing  houses  and  a  1  i. 
Swain  Thoinwalilsen,  "citrtis  irin 
ExetPi-.  has  a  fine  side  line  wild 

The  pens  are  not  far  from  the  .  i  i 
whi'-h  is  cut  anil  fed  green.  A.i  fi'in 
as  the  fruit  se-ison  starts,  he  gels  cull 
giai>es  from  the  p.icklnK  house  .mil 
continues  to  get  them  until  early  win- 
ter, when  the  last  of  the  Emperor* 
have  gone.  Grapes  alon 
feed,  but  wUh  very  ii 
alfalfa  patch  and  a 
grain  aiul  mil'  ' 
high  value.  ' 
iiothlntr  — TP  I 
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Raising  and  Selling  50,000  White  Pekin  Ducks 


RODUCERS  of  commodities 
which  are  for  sale,  whether  it 
be  fruit,  flour,  poultry  or  pea- 
I  nuu,  usually  welcome  favor- 
j£jt«/  ably  pubHcity.  Large  Pacific 
Coast  duck  growers  appear  to 
be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

"It's  because  our  limited 
market  already  is  oversup- 
pUed  and  we  feel  tliat  if  others  are  en- 
couraged to  go  into  the  business  our 
selling  burdens  will  be  increased,"  ex- 
plains Mrs.  Louisa  Ward,  manager  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Pacific  Duck 
Ranch,  near  Petaluma,  where  last  year 
74.000  white  Pekin  ducks  were  hatched 
anw}  54,000  sold. 

"That  sounds  reasonable,"  admitted 
the  writer,  who  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
in  publishing  articles  about  ducks 
was  not  to  boost  the  business  of  rais- 
ing them,  but  to  inform  readers  re- 
garding a  branch  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try which  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  developed  to  important 
proportions. 

As  for  the  market  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
vital  factor  of  the  industry,  duck  stories 
set  people  to  thinking  about  this  par- 
ticular fowl,  which  generally  is  consid- 
ered most  delicious  eating. 

Roast  duck  and  apple  sauce  make  an 
epicurean  dish  fit  for  the  most  fastid- 
ious, one  which  would  be  welcome  in 
almost  any  home.  Turkey  is.  eaten 
mainly  at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving, 
but  th$re  is  no  good  reason  why  ducks 
should  not  be  consumed  every  month 
in  the  year.  If  people  knew  where  fat 
young  ducks  oould  be  obtained  at  all 
seasons,  the  demand  for  this  delicious 
water  fowl  no  doubt  would  greatly  in- 
crease. 

KEEPS  ENORMOUS  FLOCKS 

Considering  the  matter  from  this 
standpoint,  the  duck  lady  was  filling 
to  exhibit  her  numerous  quacking 
brood,  which  numbers  about  20,000 
birds  of  various  ages.  Some  2000  are 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  the  main 
work  consisting  of  hatching  and  raising 
ducklings  until  they  are  11  weeks  old, 
which  has  been  found  the  most  profit- 
able age  to  sell. 

Hatching  duck  eggs  is  a  difficult  proc- 
ess, requiring  that  all  conditions  shall 
be  exactly  right.  In  order  to  permit  of 
greater  ventilation,  the  entire  bottoms 
of  incubators  are  removed.  It  was 
found  electric  incubators  cannot  be 
operated  at  more  than  90  degrees,  al- 
though gas  machines  are  run  nt  101. 


Sonoma  Poultry  W onian  Overcomes  Numerous  Diffi- 
culties in  Prodr  ring  and  Marketing  W ater  Fowl 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


The  explanation  seems  to  be  In  the 
greater  humidity  of  electric  heat,  a  cer- 
tain degree  .of  atmospheric  aridity  be- 
ing necessary  for  successful  incubation. 

The  brooder  houses  are  long,  widti 
buildings  with  the  floor  divided  into 
.  knee-high  pens  on  either  side  of  a  cen- 
tral alleyway.  Heat  is  furnished  by 
two  three-inch  hot  water  pipes  running 
through  the  pens  near  the  alley.  The 
pipes  are  about  one  foot  from  the  floor 
and  are  .  covered  with  boards  which  ex- 
tend two  feet  over  the  Inner  ends  of*  the 
pens.  1 

Openings  in  the  wall  give  the  duck- 
lings access  to  outside  yards,  where 
there  always  is  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
the  supply  of  which  is  automatically 
regulated.  The  problem  of  keeping 
things  clean  around  the  trough  is 
solved  with  sloping  board  platforms, 
which  extend  clear  across  the  outer 
ends  of  the  pens.  A  wooden  V-shaped 
trough  Just  outside  the  pen  and  under 
the  lower  end  of  the  platform  catches 
waste  water  and  refuse. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 

"What  troubles  the  ugly  ducklings — 
'and  the  pretty  ones?"  Mrs.  Ward  was 
asked.  "Almost  everything  except  in- 
sects," she  replied.  "They  take  cold 
easily,  sometimes  even  during  warm, 
sumn\er  weather,  when  they  have  ac- 
cess to  a  heated  hover.  Ducklings  are 
subject  to  intestinal  troubles  and  some- 
times their  eyes  become  infected  and 
their  bills  get  soft.  Leg  weakness  and 
hip  trouble  are  common.  Kunts  and 
sick  birds  continually  must  be  weeded 
out.  Eternal  vigilance  I  have  found  to 
be  the  price  of  duck  success." 

The  feed  mill  and  storage  bam  con- 
stitute quite  a  factory.  The  duck  ra-  . 
tion  consists  principally  of  commeal, 
bran,  ground  barley,  low  grade  flour 
and  chopped  kale  or  green  barley.  The 
«;reen  appearance  of  the  latter  attracts 
the  favorable  attention  of  hungry  duck- 
lings. 

The  mash  is  mixed  by  machinery  and 
fed  wet,  just  moist  enough  to  stick  to- 
gether, the  glutinous  nature  of  the  flour 
being  useful  here.  From  the  mechan- 
ical mixer  the  mash  is  dumped  into 
small  cars  and  from  there  shoveled  into 
large  tin  buckets,  which  are  hauled  to 


the  feeding  pens  and  emptied  into  wide, 
shallow  troughs.  During  the  last  three 
weeks,  or  fattening  period,  an  espe- 
cially rich  ration  is  fed. 

At  night  the  duck  houses  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  as  these  fowls  are  very 
nervous  and  afraid  of  the  dark — or 
rather  shadows.  A  passing  auto  head- 
light, for  example,  is  apt  to  throw  the 
lucks  Into  a  panic,  unless  they  can 
take  refuge  in  a  lighted  room. 

If  California  consumers  were  willing 
to  have  their  ducks  scalded  before  the 
birds  are  picked,  as  is  the  custom  back 
East,  it  would  grreatly  simplify  the  work 
of  dressing  ducks  and  lessen  the  retail 
cost.  Plucking  feathers  from  a  duck 
may  seem  like  a  very  simple  process. 
»  but  it  isn't — and  good  pickers  are 
hard  to  find.  An  expert  sometimes  will 
strip  over  100  birds  a  day,  making  good 
wages  at  the  customary  price,  10  cents 
each,  but  the  average  picker  has  to 
work  hard  to  make  fair  wages. 

It  costs  $2  a  dozen  to  dress  ducks. 
The  fowls  are  hung  over  a  barrel  while 
being  picked.  Killing  is  accomplished 
by  opening  the  jugular  vein.  Feathers 
usually  bring  from  18  to  26  cents  a 
pound. 

One  of  the  roost  difficult  things  about 
the  duck  business  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
birds  at  just  the  right  age — 11  weeks. 
The  profit  of  raising  them  increases  up 
to  that  time,  but  afterwards  decreases 
rapidly,  because  ducks  begin  to  lo9e 
their  feathers  at  that  age  and  to  "eat 
their  heads  off,"  as  the  saying  goes. 

PROFIT  MARGIN  SMALL 

The  coat  of  raising  a  duck  to  market- 
able age  is  estimated  at  83  cents.  At 
25  cents  a  pound  a  5-pound  duck  brings 
$1.25,  which  would  seem  to  leave  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  after  the  production 
cost  is  subtracted.  IT  every  duckling 
hatched  grew  to  marketable  size  In  11 
weeks  this  might  be  true,  but  the  losses 
from  disease  and  other  causes  are  very 
great,  amouiftlng  in  4000  at  the  Pacific 
Duck  Ranch  in  what  was  considered  a 
Favorable  season. 

Thirty  cents  a  pound  is  considered  the 
minimum  price  for  which  ducks  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit,  but  Pacific  Coast 
grrowera  cannot  count  on  even  thi.s 
price.     In  the   vicinity  of  New  York, 


where  a  single  duck  ranch  produces  as 
high  as  300,000  ducks  a  year,  up  to  40 
cents  a  pound  is  received.  During  the 
recent  era  of  high  prices,  California 
ducks  sold  as  high  as  39  cents,  but 
some  growers  even  then  lost  money  in 
the  business,  because  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  enough  help  to  market  their 
birds  at  the  right  time. 

The  only  other  large  duck  ranch  in 
California  is  the  Reichardt  farm,  located 
near  Colma.  For  a  few  years  this  ranch 
marketed  the  output  of  the  Petaluma 
farm,  but  each  concern  now  sells  its 
product  separately. 

San  Francisco  is  the  main  market  for 
California  ducks,  and  Jews  and  Chinese 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  customers. 
The  former,  by  the  way,  are  the  main 
consumers  of  California  eggs  shipped 
to  New  York,  according  to  Fay  John- 
sop,  manager  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California. 

The  Pacific  Duck  Farm  comprises  33 
acres,  all  of  which  Is  devoted  to  the 
duck  growing  plant,  although  horse  and 
cow  feed  is  grown  on  10  acres  •  and 
consumed  on  the  ranch.  Mrs.  Ward's 
son,  Marion,  is  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness. Four  men  are  hired  regularly  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

The  farm  was  established  13  years 
ago,  the  proprietors  having  come  from 
the  East  to  the  "Poultry  Capital  of 
America,"  attracted  by  opportunities  in 
Intensive  farming.  Ducks,  rather  than 
chickens,  were  chosen  because  no  one 
in  that  district  was  growing  the  former, 
and  it  was  thought  the  business  there- 
fore would  not  be  crowded. 


Vitamines  Valuable 

A MAN  who  thought  hintself  a  scien- 
tist was  remonstrating  with  a 
farmer  for  feeding  his  hogs  so  much 
succulent  green  feed.  "Why  man,  90 
per  cent  of  that  green  feed  is  water." 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "it  is  mighty 
good  water  and  the  pigs  thrive  on  it." 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  noted  for 
a  long  time  that  feeding  sprouted  oat.s 
and  barley  to  hens,  especially  during ' 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  tended  to 
produce  more  eggs.  Hundreds  of  poul- 
trymen  have  failed  to  make  the  poultry 
game  pay  because  they  depended  ex 
clusively  on  mangles,  cow  melons  and 
pumpkins  for  green  feed.  Books  told 
them  that  these  were  valuable,  but  the 
hens  lacked  something  essential  which 
we  call  vitamines. — M.  A.  SCHOFIELD. 


kMtle  Stories  in  Bctmes 


These  Napa  County  ttvins  are  husky 
bottle  fed  babies.  Maliy  a  dollar  has 
been  added  to  the  housewife'^  pin  money 
or  the  children's  bank  account  by  hand 
raising  "bummer"  (orphan)  lambs. 


Trust  the  kiddies  to  make  good  use  of  the 
irrigation  reservoir  during  coming  sum- 
mer days.  What  splashing!  What  ad- 
venture! Who  cares  if  the  thermometer 
does  soar! 


h 


Although  steel  fence  posts  appeal  to  the  bvMness  farmer, 
because  of  their  long  life  and  durability,  the  concrete  post 
has  many  virtues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  attractive 
appearance.  This  fence  adorns  the  Alfred  Abraham  farm, 
near  Albany,  Oregon. 


Although  machine  harvesting  is  displacing  the  com 
'Imife  on  many  large  ranches,  this  canvas  picking 
bag  is  popular  among  milo  maize  growers.   It  is 
emptied  through  the  bottom. 


Hawaii  boasts  much  modem  dairy  equipment.    This  is  the 
interior  of  a  milking  bam  owned  by  the  Lihue  Plantation  Co., 
Ltd.,  lAhue  (Kanai). 


Shade  for  the  poultry  yard  is  considered  very  important  by 
many  breeders  and  egg  farmers.  L.  C.  Hines,  owner  of  this 
plant  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  (Los  Angeles  County), 
planted  peach  trees  with  a  dual  purpose.  The  hens  will 
benefit  by  the  shade  and  the  family  by  the  fruit. 


Former  Miner  Finds  Fruit  Wealth  in  Sonoma  Soil 


IBOH  MvUig  deep  liito  ttae 
earth  in  search  of  minerai 
treasure.  E.  O.  Nelson.  So- 
naauL  orchar<Ust,  turned  taia 
attention  to  mining  food  prod- 
ucts from  tii«  aoU,  preferln^ 
to  work  clOMer  to  the  top  of 
the  ground.  A  miner'ti  life 
is  a  bard  one  and  doesn't 
permit  of  a  settled  abode. 

HavinK  explored  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tjOns  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  NeUoit. 
•eventeea  years  aso  came  to  the  fa- 
mous Gravenstein  apple  district  ad- 
>oining  Sehastopol,  boutrht  an  orchard 
ia  the  GoU  Ridce  aectioa  and  settled 
down  to  the  peaoeful  pursuit  of  pro- 
dMcins  One  fruit  for  the.  whoiesaJe 
trade. 

The  name  "Oold  Ridee"  is  pleasantly 
•uggesUve  of  mineral  wealth,  the  cli- 
mate a«reeable   uni    the   location  itu- 


Raises  Forty  Carloads  of  Apples  Annually — Thin- 
ning Overloaded  Trees  Biggest  Job 

INTERESTING  example  of  co-operation  between 
two  distinct  industries  in  one  county  is  found  in  So- 
noma, where  Sebastopol  orchardists  buy  fertilizer  from 
Petaluma  poultryrnen.  Just  at  present  both  districts 
are  confronting  a  similar  problem — apparent  overpro- 
duction and  low  market  prices  in  the  face  of  hcmvy 
operating  costs.  This  apple  grower,  however,  believes 
it  pays  to  "stick"  through  ups  and  downs. — Editor. 


By  O.  H  BARNHILL 


arsenate  of  lead.  In  trsatlns  Graven - 
Htelns  for  this  ubiquitous  apple  peat, 
the  first  or  calyx  spray,  which  Is  gen- 
erally  eonsfclsrad  tha  moat  ImportMt. 
somettanaa  la  omitted,  the  fairvae  batow 
polaoned  aner  they  hatch  out  and  ba- 
Kln  to  aat  into  the  fruit.  Only  OM 
codllns  moth  apray  la  ronalderad  DM' 
esaary  for  this  early  variety.  For  other 
kinds,  two  or  three  sprays  are  ap- 
plied. 

How  profltalily  to  diapoas  of  euil  a^ 
plea  la  a  fate  problem  la  the  Babairtapal 

district.  The  peroenlasa  of  fruU  rejrct 
ed  by  the  packers  varies  from  10  \-'  r 
oent  for  GraveaaialnB  to  M  per  (•  ni 
fur  some  winter  varlatlaa.  The  Beluut 
tupol  Apple  Growers'  Union  returns  alt 
•  ull  friUl  to  the  producers,  pasalng  ths 
I-  back  to  them,  so  to  speak, 
nt  growem  dry  their  rulls,  there 
'  i.fa'  IZk  apple  dehydrators  In  the  Be 
iMiatopol  section.  Nelson  dried  60M 
tioxes  laat  year,  the  price  reeatvad  ba- 
InK  •  cents  a  pound. 


swell,  lo  kill  seal*  and  scab.  This 
spray  Is  supposed  to  keep  aphis  In 
chack  ulso. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  Nelaon 
makes  his  own  llme-aulfur  spray,  boll- 
Inc  the  materials  in  an  open  tank  over 
a  wood  fire.  To  31  pound*  of  lima,  M 
pounds  of  sulfur  and  60  galluna  ot 
ter  are  added  and  the  unsavory  maaa 
boiled  4S  minutes.  The  secret  of  atu.'- 
cess,  explains  this  orchardlat.  Is  to  stir 
the  solution  until  it  begins  to  boll  and 
fur  a  few  minutes  afterwardi^  Other- 
wii>e.  a  large  ixu-t  of  the  solids  will 
sink  lo  the  bottom  uf  the  liquid.  . 

"Liquid  lime  sulfur  coals  17  cents  a 
gallon;  powdered,  27  cents;  while  I  buy 
(he  matartala  for  IS  nenta." 

The  codling  moth  Is  controlled  with 


rnoUI.KM  OP  URIBO  FRUIT 


•  If  : 

March 

l-eillH  ' 


had  kept  my  dried  apples  until 
oould  have  sold  th*m  for  IS 
hf  relates.  "The  prica  of  this 
■viis  ao  low  UtHt  fall  in  New 
i>!  where  must  of  the  dried 
.1  '  Hie  from,  that  a  eompamtlve' 
ly  smull  quantity  was  dehydrated. 
When  these  were  cleaned  up  prices 
nulurully  adviinced. 

"It  tnkes  only  aeven  pounds  of  our 
apples  to  miike  onx  pound  of  dried, 
(uimpared  to  I ih.hh.Ih  of  Irrlgiiled 
Ort^on  anil    W  •  atock.  North 

w<-h(    Krowt-iH   •  II    fruit    in  nu 

kiiI>hI  t 

,i|i|>l<'n   .1.1.1  .1.  ..  ll 

.  tin  Ihey  Ix-  ili  ii'<l  iirodt 
.in    thai    wi-    run    gel  Hi 
I. .11  for  (lur  culls  hy  drying 
altliough  as  high  aa  |&*— |l  a 
hsa  l>«en  obtained." 
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I  IK-III, 

liiiuhe 
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A   three  .<.  <|uar 
Irurk    la  l  11 

,      in    II.  lit.     Hi     I  I  lilillln 

Nelaon  halpad 

,  icvloualy 

I  .11  la  tMic  uf  lis  direclura 

III)  worth  of  Btoeli  In  the 

  1...         illMwtllaftsd   wHh  the 

managi'iiieiit  im  '  '  •  i  iiining  lo  paek 
and  sell  his  <iv>  thbi  year.  Ha 

admits,  howt^v.i  lha  unlms  haa 

Improvod  the  s|i|>l«  markel  and  la 
of  real  benefit  lo  sinull  gros 
and  Ihuae  Who  are  unable  ta 
market  their  rrop  afflalantly. 
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More  than  half  . 
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Our  lurger  trees  sre  fifty  yeara  tM  Hnd 
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Ripe  Olive  Marketing  Possibilities  and  Problems 

Potential  Consumption  Far  Exceeds  Present  Production  but  Advertising  Cannot 
Work  Magic — Consistent  Publicity  Will  Produce  Results  in  Time 


HOEY 


HEN  will  the  consumption  of 
ripe  olives  in  the  United 
Stales  equal  that  of  the 
preen  olive  pickle,  Imported 
from  Spain? 

Those  who  have  studied 
'  the  olive-eating-  habits  of  our 
£|  population  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and,  for  th;it 
matter,  as  tar  west  as  St.  l^ouis,  aie 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  THE  olive 
In  this  Eiiytern  territory  is  the  green 
olive.  The  popular 
concet)t.ion  of  the 
olive  in  the  Eastern- 
jioi  lion  of  our  coun- 
try is  that  the 
fruit  is  green  ish 
yellow,  large,  and 
piquant  in  flavor 
d  u  e  to  the  high 
percentage  of  lap- 
tic  acid  and  .salt. 

Ag  a  i  n  s  t  this 
conception  of  the 
olive,  the  Califor- 
nia grow  er  and 
packer  corjtend  in 
their  merchandis- 
ing with  more  or 
less  success;  with 
but  a  small  mea.sure  of  succe.ss,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  the  big  Eastern  cities. 
The  country  as  a  whole  consumes  an- 
nually about  S, 000. 000  gallons  of  green 
olives  as  compared  with  a  consumption 
of  about  3.000.000  gallons  of  ripe  olives! 

The  green  olive  pickle  of  Spain  estab- 
lished itself  in  this  country  a  great 
many  years  ago  and  the  taste  for  this 
product  has  increased  .steadily.  People 
along  the  Atlantic  Coiust  until  re- 
c*'ntly  knew  of  the  olive  only  in  this 
form.  Repeated  trials  of  the  fruit 
resulted  in  creating  a  general  liking 
for  it.  And  as  an  appetizer  or  relish, 
the  green  olive  is  decidedly  of  value; 
hence  the  growth  of  "the  green  olive 
business  in  the  United  States. 

RIPE  OI.IVE  GAINS  FAVOR 

It  is  only  about  twenty  years  since 
the  ripe  olive  fir.st  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  Our  first  efforts 
to  sell  ripe  olives  in  the  East  were  dis- 
couraging because  the  trade  and  public 
could  not  readily  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  a  black  olive  put  ui)  In  a 
can. 

The  color  of  the  ripe  olive,  str.angely, 
WMJ<  a  disadvantage;  it  was  dark  brown 
or  black  and  no  one  in  the  Blast  had 
ever  .seen  such  an  olive  before  that 
time.  The  first  reaction  of  both  trade 
and  consumer  was  the  feeling  that 
something  must  have^happened  to  this 
ripe  olive  to  cau.se  it  to  take  on  a  darly 
color:  probably  .some  defect  ir.  either 
the  fruit  or  its  processing. 

Again,  the  texture  and  flavor  of  the 
ripe  olive  are  so  absolutely  different 
from  those  oil  the  green  Spanish  pickle 
that  the  consumer  was  further  pre.iu- 
liiced  against  our  product.  It  did  not 
have  much  salt  (not  nearly  half  as 
much  as  the  green  olive),  it  had  no 
lactic  acid  flavor  whatever,  and  it  im- 
pressed most  of  the  people  who  gave  it 
a  trial  as  being  "flat." 

AX  ACQI-IREn  TASTE 

I'repared  to  taste  something  simyar 
to  the  Spanish  green  fruit,  the  con- 
Bumer  was  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  California  ripe  olive  was  tender  in- 
stead of  tough,  bland  and  oily  in  flavor, 
and  scarcely  salty  at  all.  Of  cour.se, 
after  one  had  tried  ripe  olives  a  few 
times  he  grew  to  prefer  this  oily,  nut- 
like, distinctive  '  flavor  and  tender  tex- 
ture; in  fact,  many  consumers  reached' 
the  point  where  they  preferred  the  ripe 
olive  and  reduced  their  consumi)tion  of 
the  green  one,  if  indeed  they  did  not 
discard  the  latter  entirely.  How.  then, 
CRn  more  people  be  persuaded  to  give 
■  the  ripe  fruit  a  trial;  how  can  consump- 
tion be  increa.sed  more  rapidly? 

When  we  spejik  of  advertising  ripe 
olives  in  order  to  increase  their  con- 
Humptlon,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  estulillshment  of  the  green  olive 
In  the  consciousness  of  the"  Eastern 
public,  and  the  fact  that  no  one,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  readily  takes  to  the 
UBe  of  a  new.  and  entirely  different 
food. 

This  is  a  fundamental  point,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  at  the  outset  probably 
will  save  considerable  disappointment 
later  on  when  those  who  seek  to  popu- 
larize the  ripe  olive  by  advertising 
check  up  the  results  of  their  work. 
The  ripe  olive  is  a  "peculiar"  product 
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and  people  who  have  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  it  are  not  likel.v  to 
Vjecome  enthusiastic  on  the  first  trial; 
indeed,  such  consuinpti<m  of  ripe  olives 
as  we  have  created  in  this  country  lias 
come  about  as  the  i-esult  of  repeated 
trials,  and  rarely  ever  after  the  first 
demonstration. 

The  Californian  who  either  grows 
olives  himself  or  has  been  consuming 
them  for  years  ujitil  it  has  become 
almost  a  daily  habit,  is  very  apt  to 
presume  that  all  that  is  needed  in  order 
to  get  the  Eastern  people  to  eat  ripe 
olives  is  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
fruit.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  the 
writer  is  sorry  to  .say.     Experience  in 


with  this  unique  fruit  they  became  very 
enthusiastic. 

These  California  ripe  olive  enthu- 
siasts mu.st  make  the  same  allowance 
for  the  Easterner  that  was  necessiiry 
in  their  own  ca.se  and  just  as  surely 
as  Californians  le.irn  to  like  ripe  olives, 
the  Elastern  people  will  also  come  to 
have  the  .same  high  regard  for  the 
fruit.  Education,  and  a  gre;it  deal  of 
it,  .sampling  imd  demonstration,  and 
the  repeated  serving  of  the  ripe  olive 
to  the  prospect,  the  power  of  example 
as  set  forth  by  the  finding  of  olives 
on  the  menus  and  on  the  tables  in 
restaurants,  cafes  and  fine  hctels  and 
dining   cars — all   of   these   provide  the 


J'he  California  olive  inrlustry  af- 
fords evtployment  to  hundreds  not 
engaged  directly  in  prodvction. 
Us  expansion  depends  largrly 
upon  acquainting  Eastern  consum- 
ers with  the  superior  gualiiies  of 
our  ripe  fruit  as  compared  with 
the  imported  tipanish  product, 
pickled  green. 


demonstration  in  the  East  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  first  demonstration 
or  trial  of  the  ripe  olive  is  likely  to  be 
di.sappointing  in  50  per  cent  of  the 
eases. 

This  already  has  been  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Easterner  is  either  a 
devotee  of  the  green  Spanish  olive  or 
else  he  has  had  no  experience  with 
olives  of  any  kind.  Either  or  both  of 
these  clas.ses  of  prospective  consumers 
must  learn  to  cultivate  the  taste  for 
the  ripe  olive.  In ^most  ca.ses.  however, 
tho.se  who  have  been  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing green  olives  learn  to  like  the  ripe 
fruit  more  readily. 

If  our  own  people  will  only  think 
back  a  little  to  the  time  when  tlvey 
themselves  first  tried  ripe  olives,  they 
will  realize  that  the  fruit  did  not  taste 
nearly  so  delicious  on  the  first  trial  iis 
it  did  probably  on  the  fifth  or  sixth; 
in  other  words,  the  liking  "grew"  upon 
them,    and    af«er    several  experienoea 


means  by  which  people  may  be  cau.se<l 
to  develop  an  interest  in  the  ripe  olive 
and  a  liking  for  it. 

If  we  delude  ourselves  at  the  begin- 
ning into  the  belief  that  magical  results 
will  follow  our  first  season's  advertis- 
ing, or  our  first  demonstration.-^,  for 
that  matter,  we  are  making  ourselves 
liable  to  ketfn  disappointment.  The 
growth  in  the  consumptior.  of  ripe 
olives  is  not  going  to  come  about  .so 
quickly  or  so  easily.  This  is  set  down 
here  so  th.-U  the  many  readen.  of  this 
publication  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  California  fruit  indus- 
tries, and  those  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
ripe  olive  business,  ma.v  have  a  real 
practic;il  view  of  the  situa'ion  ba.sed 
on  a   knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Today  there  is  the  keenest  competi- 
tion among  producers  and  manufac- 
turers of  foods  to  get  the  attention, 
interest  and  patronage  of  the  consum- 


ing public.  This  competition  has  de- 
veloped a  very  high  outer  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  ability  and  hiuj  brought 
about  the  use  of  every  known  medium 
of  value  to  cai-ry  the  mess;iKe  of  the 
producer  or  manufacturer  to  the  pro- 
spective user. 

The  finest  of  art  and  the  most  in- 
spired brains  of  the  country  are  em- 
ployed continually  in  producing  edupa- 
tional  and  .selling  literature  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  number  of 
products  seeking  a  place  on  the  con- 
sumer's table. 

Success  has  attended  these  efforts  in 
so  many  ca.ses  that  it  has  come  to  he 
an  accepted  belief  that  all  one  needs 
to  do  in  order  to  .sell  his  product  in 
great  quantities  to  the  Americ-'in  house- 
wife is  to  buy  sixice  in  ma^razines,  bill- 
boards or  .street  oars  or  make  u.se  of 
other  standard  media.  There  is  a  little 
too  much  optimism  in  this  belief. 

We  grant  the  success  that  has 
crowne«i  many  campaigns  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  eacJi  success,  when 
analyzed,  will  disclose  that  a  grcAt  deal 
of  preparatory  or  ground  work  was 
neces.sary  befor*  the  c.■^mpaigns  were 
started.  Much  patient  effort  was  ex- 
P  -ided  in  developing,  improving  and 
changing  the  appeal  in  the  advertising: 
to  meet  var.ving  conditions  and  to  reach 
and  convince  differing  types  of  people, 
and.  greatest  of  all.  the  element  of  time 
entered  into  the  matter  to  a  marked 
degree. 

CONTINUOrS  EFFORT  NEEDED 

Few  succejises  In  advertisin.g  foods 
have  com*'  about  in  a  yeai  or  two; 
nearly  all  of  the  oustanding  examples 
of  suc(«.4s  in  promoting  new  products 
will  be  found  to  have  resulted  from 
years  of  continuous,  intelli.gent  effort 
even  when  there  was  no  distinct  preju- 
dice to  overcome. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  public  con- 
sumes just  .so  much  food  and  no  more. 
People  do  not,  according  to  this  view, 
keep  on  increasing  the  amount  of  food 
they  eat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
new  i)roi1uct.s  placed  on  the  market. 
This  would  be  a  physical  and  a  gastro- 
nomic impossibility. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasoned  that  when 
a  new  product  is  introduced  to  the 
American  household  and  its  use  engen- 
dered, it  displaces  some  other  product 
or  reduces  the  amount  consumed.  This 
seems  altogether  a  sound  bit  of  reason- 
ing and  it  is  well  to  keep  the  point  in 
mind  when  one  starts  out  greatly  to 
inrrea.se  the  cotisumption  of  a  new 
product. 

But  we  increase  the  consumption  of 
our  ripe  olives  to  a  very  great  extent, 
fortunately,  before  we  nm  up  against 
this  established  fact.  We  say  "fortu- 
nately." because  it  so  happens  that  rlpo' 
olives  are  now  being  used  by  less  than 
one  teiith  of  the  number  of  people  who 
can  and  who  would  make  a  place  on 
their  tables  for  this  fruit  if  they  knew 
its  real  value  and  understood  how,  by 
serving  ripe  olives,  they  would  provide 
not  only  a  unique  and  delicious  relish, 
but  also  a  food  of  very  high  value. 

TEN  MILLION  PROSPECTS 

If  there  are  at  least  10.000,000  families 
in  the  United  States  who  are  prospec- 
tive ripe  olive  users,  and  proper  and 
effective  educational  methods  are  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  their  use  of  this 
fruit,  we.  would  need  greatly  to  increase 
our  output. 

Ten  million  families  using  on  an 
average  of  si.\  quart  csms  of  olives  per 
year  would  consume  L'..'i00,000  cased 
annually  (a  cjise  is  twenty-four  quarts). 
Our  present  production  is  nothing  like 
this.  So  we  see  there  is  a  vast  field 
awaiting  development  in  the  promotion 
of  the  California  ripe  olive  but,  revert- 
ing to  the  statements  jireviously  made, 
the  results  of  our  wtjrk  in  this  field 
will  be  measured  in  gradual  year-to- 
year  increases,  as  more  and  more  peo- 
ple learn  to  like  the  ripe  olive  and, 
having  become  enthusiastic  about  it, 
turn  missionaries  who  will  introduce 
the  product  to  their  neighbors,  friends 
and  guests. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  double  the 
present  consnm|ition  in  one  year  or  two 
or  three,  but  if  we  go  about  the  task 
sanely  and  with  the  kiiowle<lge  that 
we  o»innot  expect  to  create  innsumption 
by  waving  the  magic  wand  of  advertis- 
ing for  a  .sea-son  or  two,  in  time  we 
shall  reap  our  just  reward  >uid  succeetl 
in  developing  a  demand  for  the  rii)e 
olive  in  this  country  that  will  certaii.ly 
exceed  the  suj>ply  of  fruit  from  present 
plantings. 
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UNCLE    SAM    AT  THE 
HELM 

Now  that  centralised 
control  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  dusease  situation 
has  been  taken  over  by 
representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there 
should  lie  less  contusion 
on  the  part  of  county  and 
B.ate  forces  and  the  lon.?- 
Bufferins  public. 

As  this  is  written,  the 
situation  is  still  extremely 
serious.  It  may  be  many 
inonlhs  before  the  disease 
is  stamped  out.  Meanwhile 
■we  repeat  our  re<iuest  on 

Viehalf  of  livestock  owners,  all  farmers,  and  business 
Kenerally:  OBSERVE  ALL,  REGULATIONS  SCRU- 
PULOUSLY, EVEN  THOUGH  THEY  MAY  SEEM 
UNRE.\SONABLE! 

When  local  officials  apparently  display  poor 
Judgment  as  developed  later  by  changes  in  the 
quarantine  rules,  let  us  assume  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  and,  in  the  meantime,  abide  by  their 
decisions.  At  best,  all  are  proping  more  or  less 
blindly,  fighting  an  elusive,  mysterious  foe.  They 
need  all  the  help  and  support  we  can  give  them: 
"Would  we  want  their  responsibility? 

FAMOUS  BREEDERS  HARD  HIT 
When  the  livestock  malady  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  California's  finest  registered  herds,  then  we 
know  it  at  its  worst.  And  one  cannot  blame  the 
owner  of  such  animals  for  feeling  bitter  when  the 
death  sentence  is  passed  upon  individuals  which 
represent  years  of  patient  selection  and  financial 
B3.crif"ic*c« 

Comparable  to  the  loss  of  such  a  breeder  i.s  that 
of  the  home  owner  whose  finest  and  choicest  pos- 
sessions are  suddenly  destro.ved  by  fire;  or  the 
artist  whose  nia.stf-rpiece  is  ruined  or  stolen;  or  the 
man  who.se  life  savings  are  wiped  out  overnight! 

The  value  of  such  animals  cannot  be  measured  in 
money.  Who  can  say  what  world-iecord  offsprinsr 
they  might  have  produced  and  what  prices  theif 
progeny  might  have  commanded  in  future  years! 

Even  were  it  possible  for  the  owner  to  secure  as 
compensation  the  highest  price  he  has  ever  refusal 
for  a  breeding  .animal,  or  its  purchase  price,  the 
financial  loss  al'ine  is  incalculable,  not  to  mention 
the  grief  and  disappointment  he  suffers.  Yet  ap- 
praisals of  such  condemned  cattle  manifestly  can- 
not be  ba.sed  upon  possible  future  valuation.  Costly 
Insumnce  is  the  only  protection,  and  that  is  woe- 
fully inadequate!   

ARE  WE  REALLY  ENLIGHTENED?  . 
One  c-innot  help  feeling  there  should  be  some 
way  to  isolate  and  treat  the  Tilly  Alcartras,  Sir 
Aagie  de  Kol  Meads — all  the  famous  individuals 
that  have  made  California  livestock  history.  The 
layman  may  be  pardoned  for  ascribing  to  hysteria 
the  wholciale  slaughter  of  such  fine  stock. 

Some  day  enlightened  veterinarians  will  look  upon 
the  present  method  of  combating  this  disease  as 
barbarous.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  accept  the  dictum  of  the  best-informed  scien^ 
tists  and  swallow  the  l)itter  pill  with  as  good  grace 
as  we  can  muster! 

THE  SELF-SUPPORTING  FARM 
"Not  since  the  days  of  homespun  clothing  and 
tallow  candles  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  make 
the  farm  jiroduce  most  of  the  family's  living," 
asserts  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  •The 
surest  way  to  make  wages  these  days  is  to  jiut 
some  labor  on  vegetables,  meat,  fruit,  wood,  poul- 
try and  dairy  r>roducts  for  home  use," 

More  truth  than  poetry  there!  And  this  will  make 
»vailrible  more  money  to  put  into  machinery,  farm 
■uppUea  and  needed  equipmeaL 


Radio  Market  Reports 

RADIO  broadcasting  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
market  information  was  givep  a  thorough  trial 
during  the  past  year  and  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
value,  declares  the  United  Suites  Departm<nt  of 
Agriculture.  Upward  of  75  broadcasting  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  now  flash  out  the  de-  ^ 
partment's  reports. 

Dairy  Division  Now  Bureau 

ADVANCK  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  rank  of  a  Bureau,  of  equal  Im- 
I>orlance  with  the  one  of  which  it  was  formerly  a 
part,  has  been , approved  unanimously  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  a  message  received 
by  California  Dairy  Council  from  Sam  H.  (Jreene, 
secretary. 

Natural  Cover  Crop  Succeeds 

AX.A.Tl'RAL  cover  crop  demonstration  was  con- 
ducted in  a  pear  orchard  at  Hopland  (Mendo- 
cino County).  The  cover  crop  was  the  result  of 
last  year's  management,  which  permitted  the  nat- 
ural grasses  to  reseed  themselves  before  they  were 
turned  under.  Tlie  result  has  been  a  perfect  stand 
of  burr  clover,  which  practically  covers  the  ground 
and  attained  the  height  of  more  than  12  inches. 
Yields  were  determined  on  hairy  vetch  cover  crop 
demonstrations  on  two  farniii.  The  result  showed 
22  and  32  tons  of  green  material  per  acre  respec- 
tively? 

Many  Small  Co-ops  Succeed 

A STUDY  of  the  relative  size  of  various  co-opera- 
tive organizations  shows  that  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  5S5  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  or- 
ganizations do  an  annual  business  of  $20,000  or  un- 
der, says  the  Unii-^d  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  busine.ss  of  4  per  cent  exceeds  $1,000,000 
annual!  V,  Of  1139  farmer-controlled  creameries 
nearly  60  per  cent  do  between  $21,000  and  $100,000 
annually.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  1861  grain  asso- 
ciations do  between  $61.U00  ami  $100,000  annually, 
and  14  per  cent  between  $201,000  and  $300,000. 

Spacing  Dwarf  Milo  Maize 

ADW.\RF  milo  maize  plant  needs  fovjr  square  feet 
of  space  in  order  to  grow  to  the  best  advantage, 
according  to  L.  G^  Gore,  director  Meloland  (Impe- 
rial County)  experiment  station,  who  has  made  a 
number  of  tests  to  il  liow  this  crop  should 

be   planted.     When  are  three   and  one- 

half  feet  wide  the  sc  I  be  dropped  15  inches 

apart;  if  the  rows  are  a  luot»ider  th<  plants  may 
be  nine  inches  apart. 

July  was  found  to  be  the  best  month  to  plant 
milo.  which  yielded  more  than  three  limes  as  much 
when  started  in  this  month  as  it  did  when  the  seed 
was  put  into  ground  in  May  or  June. 

Kern  Boosts  Strawberries 

AT  LEAST  ten  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Shaftar 
(Kern  County)  are  growing  strawberries  as  a 
result  of  the  success  of  H.  Kretchmar.  who  is  said 
to  have  made  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $1000  from 
an  acre  planted  to  this  fruit.  Kretchmar  has  22 
varieties  of  strawberries,  of  which  one  developed  by 
Albert  F.  Ktter.  the  Humboldt  County  plant  wizard, 
has  proved  most  profitable.  C.  O.  Annin,  another 
Kern  grower,  is  said  to  have  produced  berries  of  the 
"Kltersburg  Kighty"  variety  which  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  boxes  per  acre  and  some  of  which 
measured  more  than  6  inches  in  circumference. 

Marketing  Persimmons  Is  Topic 

THE  marketing  committee  of  the  Persimmon 
drowers"  Department  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Farm  Bureaus  met  recently  In  the  office  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau  to  discuss  mar- 
i  'in;;  studies  now  tinder  way  and  outline  tentative 
^  for  the  1924  .sea.sdn.  Because  of  the  increased 
r-  a^e  which  is  already  coming  into  bearing  the 
organization  is  looking  toward  the  development  of 
new  markets  in  order  that  the  crop  may  be  prop- 
erly bandied. 

Is  Livestock  Losing  Out? 

FOR  every  100  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  there  were  100  sheep  and  150  hogs;  now 
there  are  only  35  sheep  and  50  hogs  per  IQO  popula- 
tion, according  to  E,  M,  East,  writing  on  "Our 
Cnanging  Agriculture,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Scrib- 
ner's. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  dropped 
from  182  pounds  to  138.  This  means  that  if  people 
were  eating  an  much  meat  now  as  they  were  during 
Civil  War  times  the  market  for  livestock  would  be 
approximately  $500,000,000  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Sheepman  Uses  Weather  Bureau 

A.X  I.N'TKllKSTING  example  of  how  the  U.  S. 
Weather  IJureau  may  serve  stockmen  is  afford- 
ed by  the  experience  of  a  Western  flock  owner. 
Having  suffered  losses  at  lambing  time  for  two  years, 
ho  requested  an  opinion  as  to  probable  weather  con- 
ditions nearly  five  months  in  advance.  He  was  in- 
formed that  forecasting  so  far  in  advance  was  im- 
possible, but  a  compari.son  of  the  records  for  se'ver.il 
years  was  made  for  his  benefit.  As  a  result  a  perio.l 
of  relative  sjifety,  beginning  five  days  after  the  usual 
lambing  period,  was  discovered.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  finding  he  has  avoided  serious  losses 
for  two  seasons. 


BOUQUETS 

or 

'BRICKBATS' 

An  Invitation  to 

Spfak  Frankly 


WHAT  can  we  do  to  improve  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  and  make  It  more  helpful  and  in- 
teresting? What,  in  your  opinion,  are  its  best  fea- 
tures? What  fault,  if  any,  do  you  find  with  ItT 
We  want  the  comment,  criticism  or  sugges- 
tions of  our  readers.  No  strings  to  this  and  all 
letters  confidential.  Honest  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, whether  iri  the  form  of  "bouquets  or  bi:ickB." 
are  always  valuable.  Particularly  do  we  hope  to 
receive  constructive  suggestions  that  will  aid  ] 
us  to  be  of  grreater  service.  Write  the  editor 
today.    Thank  you. 


Concrete  Proves  Permanency 

A REMARKABLE  demonstration  of  the  perma- 
nency of  concrete  roads  is  cited  by  the  High- 
way Magazine,  which  descril)es  the  Via  Appia,  built 
In  312  B.  C.  by  the  early  Romans  and  now,  mora 
than  2200  yejirs  later,  in  good  condition  for  travel. 
Part  of  the  road  was  uniovered  in  1853,  after  hav- 
ing been  buried  for  centuries,  and  found  well  pre- 
served, the  report  states. 

Deferred  Grazing  Gets  Results 
* 

DEFERRED  or  rotnlion  grazing  demonstration 
plats  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  Cali- 
fornia counties  through  the  efforts  of  the  agricul- 
tural exlen.>»ion  .service,  to  aid  in  improving  pas- 
turage. In  Shasta  County  a  pasture  from  which 
the  cattle  have  been  removed  early  enough  in  the 
spring  to  allow  the  forage  to  develop  and  reseed  for 
three  sea.sons,  produced  in  1923  1  ',3  tons  of  good 
forage  per  acre,  while  only  one-half  a  ton  per  acre, 
largely  weeds  and  unpalatable  forage,  Wiia  obtained 
from  a  similar  portion  of  the  same  range  which  waa 
grazed  continuously, 

Cattle-Tick  Eradication 

EXPERIENCE  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  eradi- 
cate cattle-fever  ticks  anywhere,  even  on 
swampy,  brushy,  free  range  land,  asserts  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  convince  the  skeptical  observer,  the  dep.-irt- 
ment  shows  a  pii-ture  of  such  land,  where  ersuUca- 
tion  was  accomplished  and  which  has  be.it  free 
from  ticks  ever  since,  Dii>ping  cattle  kills  the  Ucka 
before  they  develop  to  the  reproductive  stage,  and 
ticks  that  "do  not  get  on  cattle  die  in  a  few  months. 
Tfflis  the  cattle-fever  tick  becomes  extinct  in  on* 
season  in  localities  that  conduct  thorough,  sya- 
tematic  dipping. 

Lime  Not  Good  For  Lawns 

THE  use  of  lime  on  lawns  is  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
ducive to  the  best  re.sults.  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a  popular  no- 
tion that  Kentucky  bluegrass  must  have  lots  of 
lime  to  do  well,  but  many  demonstrations  have  dis- 
proved it.  What  this  excellent  lawn  gra.ss  needs 
is  a  rich  soil.  Much  lime  on  lawn  soils  is  not  desir- 
able, for  the  reasrm  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  weeds,  which  are  easily 
able  to  compete  with  the  lawn  grasses  when  Hme  or 
alkaline  reacting  fertilizers  are  used.  Acid  reacting 
fertilizers  le.'vsen  weed  trouble.  Many 'persons  be- 
lieve that  the  presence  of  moss  in  a  lawn  is  an 
indication  of  an  acid  foil,  but  the  department  says 
it  is  an  indication  of  poor  soil. 


Reveries  of  a  Rhymester 

Bij  JASON  WELLS 


•'IirHp:N  the  calves  are  in  the  pasture 
^   W    And  the  lambs  are  with  the  flock— 
-VC^  When  the  hired  man  moves  slowly, 
^  With  his  eye  upon  the  clock— 

^r^.^P^  J  When  the  roosters  are  a'  fightln* 
And  th'  pullets  try  to  sing, 
((;  Then  we  never  need  a  calendar 
To  know   that   It   is  spring! 

OH,   it's  then  reaponsibility 
Is  somethin'  made  to  shirk. 
And  a  feller  longs  to  throttle  him 

Who  first  invented  work. 
There's  a  softness  in  the  atmosphere  ^^l|L^ 
And  also  in  the  brain.  (  ^'^ 

*^  i 

SWEET  music  comes  a'  trlllln' 
From  a  thousand  feathered  throata. 
The  weary  plowman  feels  his  ''un; 

The  horses  feel  their  oats 
It's  the  happiest,  the  cra/.i  ---' 

The  sweetest  time  of 
Yea,  we  don't  need  a  ca 

To  know   that  sprtOK   is  hersl 


The  breezes  then  are  balmy,  and 
likewise  the  lovesick  swain. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Efficient  Operation  of  a  Large  Tractor  Fleet 

How  ''Iron  Horses"  Ar£  Managed  on  a  Four  Thousand- Acre  California 

Fruit  Farm — Businesslike  Methods 


SIXTETFTN'  tractors,  all  of  one  make, 
furnish  most  of  the  power  for  the 
field  work  on  a  40oe-acre  peach 
and  apricot  ranch,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  is  a  good  example  of  how 
en^neering  practices  can  be  applied  to 
aKricuIlure.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing things  on  this  ranch  but  this  article 
will  be  restricted  to  its  farm  power. 

Sixteen  large  tractors  are  capable  of 
doing  a  great  amount  of  work  if  they 
are  use*  efficiently.  To  make  good 
this  "if"  is  the  job  of  their  tractor 
foreman.  He  is  told  by  the  ranch  fore- 
man what  field  work  must  ba  done  and 
when.  The  tractor  foreman  routes  his 
tractors  and  machinery  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  work  will  be  done  when 
wanted  with  the  least  possible  "dead 
time"  spent  moving  an  outfit  from  one 
part  of  the  ranch  to  another. 

Naturally  this  foreman  must  see  that 
all  his  equipment  is  put  in  good  opera- 
ting condition  and  kept  that  way  inso- 
far as  possible.  His  crew  is  housed 
aiid  boarded  at  a  camp  separate  from 
the  other  rancli  help — not  .that  tractor 
men  are  particularly  dangerous  but  be- 
(siuse  Mr.  Ford  lias  found  it  works  out 
belter. 

For  instance,  during  rush  seasons, 
the  tractors  may  be"  kept  busy  day  and 
night  so  that  one  crew  asleep  while 
another    is    at    work.      Natunilly  the 


By  J.  P.  FAIRBANK 

Extension  Bpcciatiat  in  AgricuHura] 
Engineering,  University  of  California 

sleeping  ones  would  be  disturbed  if  tiiey 
were  housed  in  one  of  the  general 
camps.  Thfjr  (juarters  are  comfortable, 
vividly  reminding  one  of  company  bai-- 
racks  in  the  training  camps  of  a  tew 
years  past. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  MAN 

A  service  man  thoroughly  familar 
with  the  make  of  tractor  they  are  using 
travels  in  a  speed  truck  from  tractor 
to  tractor  and  makes  all  necessary  field 
adjustments  and  minor  repairs.  He 
also  is  responsible  for  the  draining  of 
the  tractor  crank  ca.ses  so  that  he 
knows  when  it  is  done  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oil.  The  tractor  drivers 
do  not  make,  adjustments  on  their  own 
initiative  but  help  the  .service  man  wh»Mi 
he   needs  assistance. 

Formerly  the  company  tried  using 
tractor  mec'hinics  as  drivers,  each  man 
keeping  his  trartor  in  condition.  That 
was  found  to  permit  of  too  much  in- 
dividuality, no  two  tractors  being  ad- 
justed just  alike  and  often  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  factory's  recommen- 
dations. 

A   motor   track   equipped    with  fuel 


A  Tractor  Tender 

Hide  view  of  fuel  and  oil 
truck  for  serving  tractor 
fleet.  Kight — Reor  view  of 
same,  showing  double  tires 
to  increase  traction  in  soft 
ground.  California  Packing 
Corporation  ranch,  Merced  ■ 
Count!/. 


and  oil  tanks  and  pumps  delivers  these 
supplies  daily  directly  into  the  fuel 
tanks  and  crank  cases  of  the  tractois 
wherever  they  may  be  working.  This 
method  is  found  to  save  time  and  sup- 
plies over  other  systems  tried  pre- 
viously. 

To  maintain  the  tractors  and  ma- 
chinery in  good  condition  Is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  engineer.  At  the  head- 
quarters camp  we  found  repair  shops, 
unusual  in  many  respects.  In  a  long 
rather  narrow  building  the  middle 
section  was  devoted  to  a  very  complete 
machine  shop — one  end  an  automobile 
and  motor  truck  repair  floor,  tlie  other 
end  the  tractor  repair  "bay,"  with 
ample  room  for  three  machines. 

The  machine  shop,  briefly,  is  equip- 
ped with  a  large  lathe  with  cylinder 
grinding  attachment,  drill  press,  grind- 
ers, arborpre.ss.  oxyacetylene  welding 
outfit,  engine  repair  stands,  and  a  good 
assortment  of  hand  and  sijecial  tools. 
An  overhead  carrier  system  is  used  to 
carry  heavy  parts  between  tHe  machine 
shop  and  the  tractors  on  the  repair 
floor. 

ANNUAL,    OVERHAULING  GIVKN 

The  general  policy  is  annually  to 
take  each  tractor  completely  apart, 
then  build  it  up,  repairing  or  replacing 
e\ery  part  whicli  might  give  out  before 
the  end  of  another  sea.son's  hard  work. 
"\Vc  are  reasonably  certain,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "that  when  our  trac- 
tors start  in  the  season's  work  they 
are  as  reliable  a.s  new  machines.  Brea.k- 
downs  in  the  field  cost  too  much  to 
take  any  chances,i' 

As  for  depreciation,  the  owners  write 
off  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  25  pir 
cent  each  the  second  and  third  year. 
Consequently  at  the  present  time  most 
of  the  travtors  are  written  off,  but  are 
still  very  serviceable  machines  because 
of  the  rebuilding  policy.  , 

An  accurate  record  is  kept  of  every 
tractor,  what  it  does,  and  how  much 
it  costs  for  upkeep  and  operation.  At 
the  end  of  his  shift  the  driver  enters 
in  a  cost  account  form  for  his  machine 
the  following  information:  Date;  tractor 
number:  driver's  name;  kind  of  wo.-k 
done  that  shift;  acreage  or  mileage 
covered;  helpers;  time  lost;  fuel,  oil, 
grease  and  parts  used;  remarks  as  to 
special  information.  These  daily  re- 
ports are  checked  over  by  the  tractor 
foreman  and  tabulated  by  the  book- 
keeper. As  a  result,  the  exact  history 
and  cost  of  eacK  tractor  can  t>e  deter- 
mined on  short  notice.  In  other  wor<f.s, 
they  "know  where  they  are." 

This  fleet  of  tractors  works  hard, 
averaging  more  than  two  thousand 
hours  per  year  each  at  "hard  manual 
lat>«r."  The  whole  system  might  be 
said  to  be  in  a  small  way  patterned 
after  the  methods  used  by  a  railroad 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
its  locomotives.  The  superintende.it 
thinks  it  pays  to  apply  engineering  to 
agriculture. 


Grower  Calls  Co-operators  to  the  Colors . .    Tap-root  Fallacy 


(In  view  of  the  dlHrontpnt  prevalent  amoni^ 
the  mttiibers  of  aonie  of  the  eo-operativ(» 
nirirketinc  agenries,  ttlifl  slraijrhtforwar'l  flip- 
cu(«?«inn  by  n  Napa  prune  anil  penr  Krowcr  Is 
both  timely  and.  interesi  inK- — TEditor.) 

WITH  those  from  whom  the  farmer 
buys  well  organized,  and  those  to 
whom  the  farmer  sells  even  better  or- 
gajiized,  how  can  the  farmer  keep  his 
head  above  water  if  he  himself  does  not 
oi-^a  n  i'/.c'? 

\~  1  u  splendid  co-operative  organiza- 
tior-~  backed  by  all  thinking  people  and 
endorsed  by  the  press  of  the  I'nited 
States,  why  will  farmer  let  the  temi)ta- 
tion  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  one  year's 
crop  tempt  him  to  stay  out  of  a  co-opera- 
tive association  that  is  his  only  salvation 
for  permanent  fair  prices  anfT  success'? 

Gradually  the  old-fashioned  go  it-alone 
tyfie  of  farmer  is  dying  off  and,  thank 
heaven,  the  newcomers  and  the  younger 
Bcneration  are  strong  for  co-oper.ition. 

Denmark,  and  even  so-c^illi-d  uncivil- 
ized Russia,  has  shown  us  the  success 
of  co-operation  by  farmers,  and  by  far 
tlie  great  majority  of  those  producing  in 
all  lines  of  American  agriculture  are 
now  building  up  gresit  organiaitions  with 
millions  invested  in  machinery  and  ware- 
bouses  which  enable  them  to  manufac- 
ture and  store  their  crops  against  ad- 
verse years. 

Europe  is  probably  on  the  verge  of 
E<'tting  started  in  business  harness  again 
and  when  she  does  (and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time)  the  co-ops.  will  be  "waiting 
at  the  church"  ready  to  meet  her. 

Our  officers  and  managers  are  surely 
gi'patly  to  be  congratulated  that  with  our 
princple  European  customers  out  of  the 
market,  since  the  great  war  they  have 
111  '  I!  ii       i  i  \    on,  and  if  we,  the 

I  '  '  i  !>  behind  them  and 

■  '  .  [c  r^;  I"  our  own  cause,  day- 
I  .  I  ahead. 

!   I  rope  btij^ng  and  better  times 


in  tlie  Tnited  States  a  reward  will  come 
to  their  faithful,  co  operative  farmer  that 
will  bring  more  reasonable  prices  to  the 
consumer  and  better  prices  to  the  farmer 
who  surely  deserves,  as  all  will  admit,  a 
fair  return  on  his  investment. 

All  great  advancements  come  usually  not 
from  the  niajorit.v  but  from  hard  working 
individuals  comprising  determined  minor- 
ities and  when  the  minority  has  a  just 
and  righteous  cause,  gradually  they  win 
over  the  majority,  who  recognize  the 
merit  of  the  cause  and  cast  their  lot  by 
signing  up  with  the  co-operative  institu- 
tion, such  organiaitions  now  comprise 
the  majority  of  intelligent,  earnest,  clear- 
thinking  farmers.— HENRY  C.  ME- 
LONE. 


Quick  Planting  Metliod 

SUHSOII.ING  doubled  the  speed  with 
which  a  crew  of  men  could  dig 
holes  and  plant  fig  trees  near  landsay 
this  spring,  and  irrigating  after  sub- 
soiling  speeded  the  work  up  just  about 
as  fast  again.  The  tract  was  240  acres 
of  newly  leveled  red  hogwallow  soil. 

lieforc  subspiling,  seven  men  could 
plant  20  rows  per  day,  29  trees  to  the 
row.  After  subsoiling  they  planted  40 
rows  per  day,  and  after  irrigation  and 
consequent  softening  of  the  ground 
they  could  plant  60  rows.  A  "60"  track- 
layer tnictor  pulled  a  subsoiler  24  to 
36  ini-hes  deep,  ISO  rows  per  day.  The 
rows  were  the  regulatiop  660  feet  long. 
— Tm^ARE  FARMER. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRUNING 

Measurements  were  made  on  a  de- 
ciduous pruning  jilot  of  young  trees  at 
Zelzah  (  h<is  Angeles  County).  The  long 
pruned  trees  arc  much  larger  and  much 
more^  vigorous  than  the  headed-back 
trees.    The  contrast  Is  striklnK. 


MOST  ^rees,  including  the  common 
fruit  varieties,  have  'one  or  more 
tap-roots,  which  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  anchoring  the  tree  in  place  and  in 
reaching  water  supplies  stored  deep  in 
the  soil.  It  is  a  widely  held  popular 
belief  that  taproots  are  of  some  P'e- 
culiar  benefit  to  trees  and  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  with- 
out the  former  any  more  than-  an  ani- 
rnal  can  survive  without  any  one  of 
several  vital  organs.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  fruit  growers  explain  that  a  tree 
would  overcome  gopher  injury  provided 
the   tap-root   was   not  injured. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  practical 
experience,  that  this  idea  of  the  indis- 
I>eiisal)ility  of  the  tap  root  is  a  fallacy. 
Tap-roots  are  not  objectionable,  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  nccesstiry  to  the 
health,  vigor  and  productiveness  of 
fruit  trees.  Tap-roots  are  always  cut 
when  nur.sery  stock  is  dug.  In  fact,  it 
is  good  practice  in  growing  ornamental 
evergreens  to  cut  the  tap-root  a  year 
in  advance  of  digging,  in  order  that  a 
liirgcr  proportion  of  fiber  roots  may  he 
forincH  in  that  part  of  the  soil  whioh 
will  be  included  in  the  ball. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  shal- 
low soils  of  the  East  will  remember 
having  seen  blown  over  giant  forest 
trees  which  had  no  tap-roots  whatever. 
In  fact,  the  surface  rooting  habit  of 
forest  trees  and  complete  absence  of 
tap  roots  is  evident  at  a  glance  at  the 
ol«l  stump  fences  once  so  common  in 
Northern  and  Western  New  York. 

California  and  other  arid  soils  a.-e 
deep  and  permit  of  fruit  trees  feeding 
much  more  deeply  than  is  possible  i-n 
the  shallow  soils  of  the  East.  This  is 
a  great  advantage,  on  account  of  in- 
creased water  storage  and  feeding  are.i. 
Deep  holes  for  tree  planting  are  excel- 
lent, for  many  reasons,  but  taji-roots 
are  not  better  or  more  to  be  de.sired 
than  any  other  kind. — J.  ELIOT  Cl  '-T. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

B\  ONE  OF  US 


'OIL  DRINKS  WATER— Never  be- 
'  fore  so  early  in  the  season  has 
ic  !     ■    so  dry  as  it  is  this  year. 

The  land  drinks 
the  water  from  the 
irrigation  p  u  mps, 
as  a  thirsty  lior.se 
drinks  on  a  hot 
day. 

SorAetimes  when 
<Ue  .soil  is  vei^'  dry 
I  ler  seems  to 
iietrate  slowly — 
lire  so  than  when 
■  re  is  some  mois- 
I  re. 

'1'  his  yea  r — al- 
I  hough  the  soil  is 
very  dry — it  takes 
u|)  the  water  like 
a  sponge.  The 
value  of  an  ample 
supply  of  water  will  be  demonstrated 
this  season  as  it  has  never  been  before. 

Trees  are  malting  splendid  growth 
and  there  is  no  rea.son  wh.v  this  should 
not  continue  with  plenty  of  irrigation. 


(lUiLFORD 


HAY  IS  HAY  THIS  YEAR— L.  A- 
Nichols,  on  the  Packer  tract,  is 
getting  $12  per  ton  for  his  alfalfa  out 
of  the  shock — that  is  the  "going''  price 
now  in  this  neighborhood.  There  will 
not  be  much  grain  hay  unless  we  get 
ample  late  rains  to  make  hay  of  barley 
that  will  not  make  grain. 

But  even  "at  that  there  will  be  a  hay 
shortage  here.  Those  who  have  "stayed 
with"  alfalfa  will  be  able  to  average 
up  for  some  -  of  the  poor  years  when 
hay  was  a  drug  on  the  market. 


SOME  MILLIGAN  PHILOSOPHY— 
A.  D.  Milligan,  who  is  with  Charles 
Hughes  in  the  California  Sales  and 
Pedigree  organization  at  Sacramento, 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher. 

He  has  had  a  very  wide  and  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  experience  in  agricul- 
tural, livestock  and  publicity  affairs, 
and  his  judgment  is  worth  while. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  there 
is  a  boom   in   the  purebred  livestock 
business  the  hoys  figure  that  there  will 
■  never   again    be   low    prices — that  the 
boom  will  continue  indefinitely? 

"And  when  there  is  a  'slump'  and 
prices  go  all  to  pieces,  they  figure  that 
things  will  never  be  any  better. 

"Eaclr  time  they  are  wrong.  History 
always  repeats.  We  are  just  as  sure 
to  have  better  times  in  the  purebretl 
livestock  business  as  it  was  sure  that 
the  boom  prices  had  to  tumble. 

"We  are  due  for  some  mighty  good 
time.'i  after  awhile,  and  the  "wi.se'  ones, 
if  there  are  any  such,  will  be  ready 
for   them."   says  Milligan. 


HARD  YEAR  ON  DRY  ORCHARDS 
This  promises  to  he  an  exception- 
ally hard  year  on  dry  orchards  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

Dry  farming  is  succes.sful  in  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture 
available — as  a  general  thing.  If  there 
is  lots  of  rain,  it  is  possible,  with  care- 
ful cultivation,  to  conserve  a  part  of  it 
for  the  \isc  of  trees  and  crops. 

Rut  a  >ear  like  this,  when  there  is 
a  minim\im  of  rain,  trees  in  dr.v  or- 
chards will  have  to  i)rotect  them.selvea 
from  drouth  i'n  every  way  that  nature 
provides   in  order  to  survive. 

They  will  make  little,  if  any,  new 
growth:  tlje  crop  will  be  largely  shed 
and  leaf  growth  will  be  small  in  order 
to  reduce  transpiration  to  the  least 
possible  amount.  The  value  of  good  irri- 
gated land  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
this  year. 

THE  "PICKER-UP"— Around  every 
farm  or  ranch  where  things  look 
neat  and!  clean  you  will  find  .some  one 
person  who  is  always  i)icking  thing.<) 
up.  There  are  hundreds  of  folks  who 
will  throw  things  around  to  one 
"picker-up.'^  , 

Take  pieces  of  wire,  for  instance— 
you  can  iiardly  ever  find  one  when  you 
want  it.  and  when  you  do  not  there  is 
frequently  one  under  foot. 

A  real  "picker-up"  never  touches  a 
piece  of  stray  wire  with  his  foot  that 
he  does  not  pick  it  up  .and  hang  it  oii 
a  fence  or  other  place  where  it  can  bo 
found  when  needed. 

And  pieces  of  board — these  he  takes, 
somewhere  that  they  can  be  found  for 
fuel,  if  short  lengths;  .and  if  longer,  he 
puts  them  where  they  are  Jiandy  for 
a  repair  jcb. 

A   "picker  up"  is  bom.     No  amount 
■of  training  will  make  one  of  a  naturally 
careless  or  slovenly  person. 


GREENS  GOING  INTO  CANS 

The  Sehna  cannei-y  is  employing  400 
men  ami  w  incn  to  pack  spinach,  of 
which  'i-e  grown  near  Sanger. 

It  wa.'^  '<•>  get  the  la.-;t  of  tho 

greens  n^i    about    the    first  of 

May.  at  w-ijch  time  the  cujining  oC 
tarrots  begi  us. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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Have  Shapely  Feet 
Unmarred  by  BUNIONS 

FA8P  ION  artd  romf  .irt  (tetn»ni) 
lhat  f<vt  nt  ^nuxly  into  Ui* 
ilaioty  pMmihi  •f  fxlay.  Tiiera 
iTHisrt  b«  no  hiimp  lu  mar  sbattely 
:  ■■•>(  — iKi  rat'ktiiK  tiirturs  to  i^bs^t 
r.Hiirort.  Bntiioui  ti-fl  iinnwe''H*ry 
atto  (langentua.  Ymi  r:tn  remove 
rliefn  qu  /-kly.  harml*>,-il.'.-.  c'rasaot- 
li  trirh  Ihe  ucw.  marvelou.H  siiiTt^^tt. 
PedBdyae.  Pedodyna  9i')i>3  ps^in 
aInM>>t  instantly,  biirit-tbes  th«  dls- 
t'ivnring  huiup.  and  rellfveu  Uie 
svTolleik-  burning  seniiation. 

SKNT  OX  TRIAL 
Wr'f#  tiviaT  and  I  wilt  itU-IIy  »rratw« 
r..  -wj  you  %  hox  nt  IVIodvne  SnWent 
'■■T  voij  to  try.  Sinfl)ly  wrir«  and  s^y 
I  want  to  iry  Ped.tdyi>*."  Titer*  is 
M.-  obliiTEtion. 

KAY    LABORATORIES.    Dept.  N-6113 
186  W.  LaSalle  St..  Chltago.  III. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 


re  all  nitprestfd  "in  what  the  other 
ia    diiinfj— how.  he    solves  pr«>blema 


«ell< 

Bimilar  to  oure;  in  what  manner  he  has 
achiever]  Hur<*es!*. 

To  get  flrst-liand  information.  ORCHARD 
md  FARM  sends  its  representatives  artel'l 
With   camera   and  note-bool<. 

Not  the  e!tsi.»st  way  to  edit  St.  farm  Jour- 
nal but  in.li-ative  of  our  desire  to  give 
PK.MTICAI.  .SBRVICE. 


Big  Horse  Bean  Yield    Using  Cold  Watcr  Paint  Oil  Farm 

s"TRRF;S'nN(^   rfsults   were  securea  Cj 


IXTRRFJS'nNf^  rfsults  were  secure'! 
from  a  cover  crop  variety  test  in 
Tulare  County.  Melilotus  indica  and 
purple  ve'ch  were  _  checked  atrainsst 
horse  bean.s.  All  varieties  were  planted 
broadcast  October  15.  and  were  not  cul- 
tivat^ed  in.  but  were  irrigated  as  soon 
a.«!  planted.  The  plot  was  In  a  four- 
teen-year-old navel  orange  grove  on 
Madera  sandy  loam.  Weights.  March 
13  by  the  1-lUOO-acre  method  showed 
a.s  follows: 

Purple  Vetch —  > 

&.7i   tons  per  acre — 15-20   in  hieh. 
M.  Indita-- 

5.25   tuns  per  acre — 12-15   in.  hich. 
Horse  Beanfl — 

10.76   tons  per  acre — 30-40   In.  hiKh. 

Ano-her  plot  in  the  same  grove 
planted  September  20  and  cultivated 
after  planting  gave  results  follows: 


-12-18  in.  high. 


M,    Indica — 

6.25   Ion*  per  acre 
Horse  Beans — 

17.0..'  tons   per  acre — 36-50   in.  high. 


YOU  have  been  wishing  cigars  didn't  4,.  coupon  below  and  $4.25.  Ten  of  these 
cost. so  much.  Just  one  a  day,  the  i  are  DON  FERNANDO  cigars  (regular 
way  you  have  been  buying,  .soon  make.s  2  for  25c  size)  and  the  rest  are  SOLOS 
your  .smoke  bill  run  into  money.  Ever  (5c  size).  In  other  words,  you  get  $6.25 
figure  up  how  big  it  grow.s  in  a  year?  1  worth  of  smokes  for  only  $4.25! 


We  can  save  you  the 
dealer's  profits  and  then 
some. 

In  the  first  place,  we 
buy  our  tobai  co  direct 
from    the    grower.  No 

commission.s  to  broker's 
— no    margin    to  job- 
bers!    In    the  second 
place,  we  sell  direct  to 
you.    Nil   iierjeiuiige  to 
wholesaler.s  —  no  per- 
centage to  d  e  a  I  e  r  s  I 
You  pay  the  rock-bot- 
tom price,  and  we 
you    l>etter  cigars 
the  money 
ford  to! 

Just  to  introduce  you 
to   the  quality  of  our 
making    a    special     price  concession, 
whereby   you    get    110   cigars   for  the 


live 
We  can  af- 


SPECIAI^/ 

110 

Spanish  handmade 

for  coupon,  below 
and  $4  ^5 


P»stM« 
Prepaid 


Every  cigar  is  hand- 
made by  expert  native 
Cuban  labor  —  we  do 
not  have  a  machine  in 
our  factory. 

Our  Havana  tobaccos 
are  specially  .selected 
and  come  direct  from 
the  grower.  Thus  fresh, 
uniform  quality  ia 
maintained  at  all  times, 
and  you  are  always  in- 
sured mild  and  even- 
burning  cigars — i  lie 
kind  you  enjoy. 

Take     advantage  of 


our     unusual  money 
cigars   we   aret  saving  introductory  offer. 


THE  COUPON 
TODAY! 


FILL  OUT 
BELOW     and  mail 


C.Coruiedo  Y  Cia  J^eptKO. 

227  Worth  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles  Calif.  , 

i'ha^e  te-nfl  me   tht    llll->ii/fir  ^pr<^l ,  ftj-r  vtn'  h  \ 
I   ut/rf.v  tu  ff'iy  postmitn  Si  :i'*. 

Name    I 

-Xddress      >M 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  in.stall  a  piiniiiing  plant  you  want  water 
— plenty  of  water — full  rated  production  and  more.  If 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumji.s  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount' 
of  water  and  they  keep  the  power  bills  down  to  a 
minimum!  That's  more  than  a  claim — it  a  guaran- 
teed fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

- — which  illustrates  and  describes 
the  entire  line  of  Anieriian 
I'umps  and  proves  their  advan- 
tages beyond  a  question.  The 
Amerii-an  Catalog  points  the  way 
to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 

.545  Howard 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
430  Third   ?>t..   Dept.  D, 
I.OS  AN(iEl.KS.  CALIF.' 


—  H'lr.zuntai 

Piimpa 
— Wrttcal 

Pumps 
— Oe^p  WpII 

— IVeo  Wen 
Cylindera 

— DirPi"l-ron- 
net-ted  Motor 
and  Pump 

— Motors 

— Gaa  Encir»*a 

— Oil  Entrini  s 


h 


Get 


AutO^ecKaiviCS-  Good 

Wages 


Come  to  San  Francisco  and  Learn  the  Automobile  and   Tractor  Business 

Gooil  demand  lor  11  ea  Id  - 1  ra  i  n..d  men  at  boo«1  wa«..s  I.'iiim  opporlunil  [..b  m  a  biK.  faj*t- 
^rov.  iiiii  hiiSine.sH  wh..ri'  the  r>"HMil>iliLies  ar.-  unlimitefl.  Ileald's  is  the  largest  and  ijesl 
equipped  Trade  .sc  hool  on  Ihe  l':i'  il'ii:  iliin  lred.s  of  Brailua(es  now  in  business  for  them- 
selves.     1-Ht    us   train    vou    lor   success.      Write   today    for    free  calalog. 

HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A  Valuable  Material  in  Its  Proper  Place — W hiteivash  Com- 
pared to  Oil  Paint — Various  Formulas 


These  yields  are  all  for  areas  actu- 
ally seedjd,  which  was  50  per  cent  of 
orchard  area,  l-igures  furnished  by  the 
AgiicuUural  Extension  Servii^e. 


COLD  water 
paints  fre- 
quently are 
u.sed  on  minor 
farm  buildings  and 
f  e  n  c  es  to  protect 
rhem  from  the  elements  and  to  improve 
their  appearance.  Such  paints  serve 
the  purpcse  \ery  well  when  properly 
prepared  and  applied,  but  are  not  aa 
durable  as  good  oil  paints. 

Cold  water  paint,  properly  mixftd  and 
applied  in  dry  weather,  should  last  two 
years  If  an  oil  {tainted  building  is  to 
be  repainted  with  a  substitute,  how- 
ever, the  old  oil  paint  should  all  be 
removed.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
u.se  of  a  paint  remover  or  blow  torch, 
the  loosened  material  being  removed 
with  a  scraper  or  steel  brush.  The 
expenee  involved  in  removing  old  jialnt 
would  not  be  warranted  in  case  of 
large  or  valuable  buildings,  which  in 
all  probability  would  requii-e  but  a 
single  coat  of  oil  paint  to  put  them  in 
good  shape. 

A  group  of  farm  buildings  always 
looks  best  when  painted  alike;  that  is 
with  the  same  colors.  If  a  cold  water 
paint  is  used  on  a  minor  structure  it 
should  be  tinted  to  match  the  oil  paint 
with  which  the  more  important  build- 
ings have  been  treated. 

Whitewash  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est of  all  paints  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses is  very  satisfactory.  Lime  is 
the  basis  of  whitewash  which  because 
of  its  low  price,  ease  of  applicali.'n 
and  antiseptic-  properties  is  used  tor 
coating  interior  walls  as  well  as  the 
out.side  of  stables  and  other  farm 
buildings. 

M.A^KING    ORDINARY  WHITEWASH 

An  ordinary  whitewash  is  made  by 
slaking  quick  lime  in  water.  The  lime 
should  be  placed  in  a  tight  receptacle 
such  as  a  barrel,  tub  or  pall,  and  water 
poured  over  it.  It  should  then  be  cov- 
ered and  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
one  hour.  If  insufficient  water  is 
used,  the  lime  will  not  be  completely 
hydrated  and  may  become  scorched. 
If  too  much  water  is  added,  however, 
the  slaking  action  will  be  retarded  by 
lowering  the  temperature.  Scorched 
lime  is  generally  lumpy  so  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  right  amount  of  water 
be  added  to  get  the  proper  consis- 
tency. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculturu 
gives  the  following  formulas  for  mix- 
ing whitewashes  for  different  us»es: 

FACTORY  WHITEWASH:  For  in- 
terior walls,  ceilings,  posts,  etc.— (1) 
•iS  lbs.  |1  bushel)  quicklime;  slake 
with  15  gallons  water;  keep  barrel 
covered  until  steam  ceases  to  rise;  stir 
occasionally  to  prevent  scorching.  (2) 
2^4  lbs.  rye  flour;  beat  in  one-half  gal- 
lon of  cold  water;  add  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  (3)  2V4  lbs.  common 
rock  salt;  dissolve  In  two  and  one-half 
gallons  of  hot  water. 


By  E.  J.  STIRNIMAN 


Diiyivion    o!   A  gricuUural  Knffineering, 
Collrgc  ol  AgricuHure, 
VniviTxily    of  California 


Mix  (2)  and  (.IX 
then  pour  into  (1) 
and  stit-  until  all  U 
well  mixed. 
WEA'rHEKPFtOOK 
W  H  IT  E  WAS  H: 
(Exterior)  For  buildings,  fences,  etc. — 
(1)  62  lbs.  (1  bushell  quicklime;  slake 
with  12  grallons  of  hot  water.  (2)  tvr* 
lbs.,  common  table  salt;  one  pound  sul- 
phate of  zinc;  dissolve  in  two  gallona 
of  boiling  water.  (3)  Two  gallona 
skimmed  milk. 

Pour  (2)  into  (1).  then  add  the  milk 
(3)    and    mix  thoroughly. 

"Llf^HTHOl  SE"  WHITEWASH:  (1) 
62  lbs.  (1  bushel)  quicklime;  slake  witk 
12  gallons  of  hot  water.  (2)  12  lbs. 
rock  salt;  di.ssolve  in  six  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  (3)  Six  pounds  Portland 
cement. 

Poiir  (2)  into  (1).  then  add  the  (3). 

CEMENT  WHITEWASH:  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  cement  whitewash 
•  has  been  successfully  used  in  cold  stor- 
age warehouses.  It  adheres  strongly 
to  cement,  brick  or  wood  and  does  not 
Mil.  off:  , 

THIS  ONE  "STICKS  " 

.^l.ikc  one-kialf  bushel  of  lime  with 
boiling  water,  adding  the  water  slow- 
ly aad  stirring  constantly  until  at  thin 
paste  results.  The  lime  will  be  lumiiy 
if  the  water  is  added  too  freely  and  the 
mass  not  properly  stirred.  Add  one- 
half  peck  of  salt  to  the  lime  |>aste; 
stir  thoroughly;  add  water  to  briiiB 
the  whitewash  to  the  proper  consijt- 
lency. 

Add  a  good  handful  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  a  tablespoon  of  ultramarine 
blue  to  each  pail  of  whitewash.  Tb» 
aement  and  the  blue  powder  should 
be  added  just  before  the  wash  i.s  lu 
be  used  and  should  be  stirred  thor- 
oughly; otherwise  the  whitewash  will 
be  streaked.  The  cement  makes  the 
whitewash  adhere  to  any  surface  and 
the  bluing  counteracts  the  grayixh 
color  of  the  cement,  the  result  being  a 
white  coating. 

WHITEWASH  FOR  SPECIAL  PllPv- 
POSES:  Alum  added  to  a  lime  white- 
wash increases  its  adhesive  (luality. 
An  ounce  to  the  gallon  Is  sufficient. 
Flour  paste  answers  the  same  purpose, 
but  a  preservative  such  as  zinc  sul- 
phate should  be  added.  Molasses  rend- 
ers the  lime  more  soluble  and  cau.s<^a 
it  to  penetrate  more  deepjy  the  wood 
or  plaster;  a  pint  of  molasses  to  6 
gallons  of  whitewash   is  sufficient. 

Silicate  of  soda  solution  (about  !5 
degrees  Haume)  in  the  :jroportion  of  1 
to  10  of  whitewash  produces  a  fire- 
resistive  cement.  A  pound  of  ch«Mp 
l>ar  soap  dis.solved  in  a  gallon  of  boil 
ing  water  and  added  to  about  5  gallori.. 
of  thick  whitewash  will  impart  a  gluM 
like  that  of  oil  paint.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  crude  c^ir- 
bolic  acid  adds  to  the  whitewash  a 
certain  value  as  a  disinfectant.- 


More  California  Boys  Studying  Farming 


CONTR.\RY  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, more  California  boys  and 
girls  than  ever  before  are  studying 
agriculture  In  the  secondary  .schools. 
.N'ot  only  are  theie  more  schools,  but 
the  number  who  are  taking  this  sub- 
ject is  increasing,  according  to  R.  J. 
Werner.  State  Superintendent  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruction. 

"It  is  true."  admits  Werner,  "that 
some  high  schools  have  dropped  agri- 
culture from  their  curriculum  and 
others  are  losing  farm  student.s.  This 
condition,  however,  is  not  due,  as  is- 
commonly  siii)|)osed.  to  a  waning  in- 
teiest  in  agriculture,  but  to  inefficient 
instruction.  Where  the  subject  of 
farming  Is  presented  ably  and  attrac- 
tively there  usually  are  plenty  of 
students." 

At  a  recent  convention  of  agricul- 
tural teachers  at  Napa.  Werner 
stressed  the  importance  of  teaching 
only  those  bra-nches  of  farming  whif-h 
were  followed  in  the  community  where 
the  students   live,   because   most  boys 


and  girls  are  apt  to  engage  in  the  .latoo 
work  in  which  their  parents  are  en- 
gaged. No  important  local  Bgrlcultur  il 
indijstry  should  be  omitted  and  nourt 
should  be  added. 

Teaching  by  example  rather  than 
precept  was  another  point  emph.-isi ' 
by  Werner.    "Make  much  of  the  pr  . 
tical  demonstration."  he  advi.sed.  "T'c 
may   be   done   on   a   field   trip,  or 
the  school  plot,  laboratory  or  shop,  a  ' 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  a  farn..  ' 
or    some    member    of    the    class  wi. 
knows  how  to  do  particularly  well  'I 
process  being  taught." 

Another    valuable    principle  broim' 
out    was    that    theory    should    fotio  ■ 
rather    than    precede    practice.  "An 
we  have  actuall.v  done  all  or  pari  > 
job  we  are  better  able  to  comn 
what  the  printed  page  has  to  sa\ 
it."    Werner    pointed    out.  "I 
should   Hie    remembered    that  .•• 
superviseil  stud.v  is  far  more  ei 
than  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  I'  it 
his  own  devices." 


Kill  Bugs  on  Melons  by  Timely  Spraying 


POISON  sprays  on  soft  green  leaves 
are  about  as  harmful  to  the  plants 
as  to  the  insects,  as  a  neighbor  found 
out  last  year  when  he  sprayed  his 
melon  vines  with  lead  arsenate  and 
killed  the  vines. 

The  pest  he  wanted  to  kill  was  the 
green  beetle  that  resembles  a  "lady 
bird." 

At  his  retnisst  I  looked  up  the  best 
control  method  and  found  that  a  mix- 
lure  of  powdered  .arsenate  of  U-ad  and 
powdered  Bordeaux  li.-id  given  excel- 
lent result-s;   this  is  dusted  on. 

Although  in  ctises  where  the  plants 
will  stand  it.  arsenicals  are  best  ap- 
plied in  a  wet  spray,  in  those  cases 
where  the  l<»ves  are  easily  injuied,  the 
[lOison  Is  effective  in  killing  t^e  In."»'<Trs 


and   non-injurious   to   the  plant  wh. 
applied  as  a  dust.     Bordeaux  Is  men 
of   a    disea.se    control    than    an    insf  - 
killer,    but    when    dusted    on.    it  i» 
fine  repellanl  and  heliiful  vvlien  n  i  i.| 
with  dry,  powdered  arsenal 

ft  nicotine  dust  is  advo  -n 
for  the  above  trouble  but  ni.\  at. 
who  is  in  the  spray  material  bn.^i n.-ss. 
advises  the  first  mentioned  cotninin- 
tion.  since  he  ha.s  had  excellent  r-'siill» 
with   It   him.self.— TUL.\RE  FARMKIt 


COMPARISON  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS 

.■Xccoidiiig  to  the  1H20  census  'lii-re 
are  in  the  I'niteil  s-  •  \  r..  1 1 .dy 

528.446  re  gist. 
dairy    cattle.  ;''■ 

(JuemseVH  »nd    Ilo  t        .\,i  ic..i  o 
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Pimlentos  in  Spain 

VAI-ENCIA  cannfii  pimienlos  are 
justly  famous;  l.\  between  us  and 
the  gate  post,  Cali\>nila  "has  'em 
beaten"  on  quality,  notwithstanding 
lusty  protests  of  the  Spanish  paokers 
to  the  contrary. 

The  normal  pack  for  Valencia  is 
;ibou^  300,000  cases  of  135  pounds  each; 
l)ut  the  crop  for  this  season  hds  been 
only  25  per  cent  of  norftial  bec;iuse  of 
I  ho  extremely   hot.   dry  summer. 

The  pimientos  are  grown  mu(;h  as 
in  California,  although  the  vines  are 
often  .staked  and  fertilizers  are  used. 
The  grower  usually  receives  about 
to  2  pesetas  per  arroba  in  the  field  for 
the  peppers;  this  season  the  price  has 
been  about  2  cents  (American)  per 
pound,  as  compared  to  about  %  to  1 
cent  per  pound  in  years  of  normal 
crops. 

As  in  California,  the  pimientos  are 
roatrted  in  revolving,  redhot  steel 
drums;  are  then  washed  in  water,  are 
prolod  and  cored  by  hand,  packed  into 
small  cans  for  family  use  or  in  gallon 
cans  for  factory  use  in  their  own  juice 
or  water,  and  are  sterilized  in  the 
sefiled  can. 

The  canned  product  is  in  demand  for 
stuffed  olives  In.  Spain  and  in  New 
York  .and  for  use  with  cheese,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  family  and  restaurnnt 
uses  for  salad,  flavoring,  et<-.  The  Span- 
ish pimiento  cannery,  however,  is  a 
small  affair  compared  to  those  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  pre.sent  the  Spanish  growers  and 
packers  are  very  bitter  against  Califor- 
nia for  the  tariff  on  pimientos.  They 
vow  they  will  put  a  prohibitive  tariff 
on  our  autos  and  machinery  unless  we 
"ease  up  a  hit  "  on  Spanish  almonds, 
olive.-;  and  pimientos.  The  writer  be- 
lieves, however,  the  tariff  is  counter- 
balanced by  cheaper  Spanish  land  and 
labor  and  cheaper  transpiTtation  costs 
to  the  New  York  market^  and  that 
Spain's  export  trade  will  not"  be  serious- 
ly injured  by  our  tariff  on  agricultural 
liroducts  that  directly  compete  with 
those  of  California.  In  fact,  the  trade 
In  olives  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  tariff  has  been  imposed. 

Tn  spite  of  our  California  connec- 
tions, we  were  treated  everywhere  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  hospitality 
throughout  our  visit  in  Spain.  We 
have  only  pleasant  and  favorable  rec- 
ollections of  the  Spanish  people  and 
wish  them  luck  and  prosperity  timler 
ihoip  new  government. — W.  V. 
CRUTCSS,   I^niversity   of  California. 

Made  Water  Reach  Trees 

IN  order  to  make  sure  rjpwiy-planted 
peciin  trees  would  be  glverf  enough 
water  by  a  tenant  during  the  coming 
summer,  a  I'orterville  rancher  this  year 
uscfl  a  subsoiler  to  open  up  the  ground. 

At  first  he  planned  to  ViUtst  for  each 
hole,  but  later  decided  to  subsoil  in- 
Btcad.  There  was  a  thick,  tough  i)low 
'soil,  and  he  subsoiled  both  ways  along 
the  futurt^  tree  rows,  then  repeated  one 
way  with  the  sulisoiler  set  as  deep  as 
It  would  go. 

This  made  the  rows  about  24  inches 
apart  one  way  .md  36  inches  the  other. 
He  has  arranged  with  a  tenant  to  grow 
cotton  this  summer,  ami  feels  this  sub- 
soiling  is  a  guarantee  that  when  the 
tenant  irrigates  the  cotton  there  will  be 
a  generous  spread  underground,  so  that 
the  trees  will  get  plenty  of  water  and 
develop  a  grood  root  system. — TULARE 
FARMER. 


Radio  on  the  Farm—"' 


tative  Advice 


.   -By  DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 

"I'hr  Ski/  Crier,"  JyOs  Angeles  Examiner  Radio  Studio 


FOR  many  months  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has 
given  medical  advice  by  raxiio  to 
ships  at  sea  without  medical  attendance 
for  their  passengers  and  crews.  Many 
lives  have  been 
saved  through  such 
wirele.ss  treatment, 
A  somewhat  simi- 
lar service  to  farm- 
ers has  been  sug- 
gested in  connec- 
tion with  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease 
situation.  ; 

There  is  no 
deartli  of  informa- 
tion as  to  proper 
procedure  in  case 
of  animal  epidem- 
ics, but  the  problem 
has  been  to  make 
this  information 
instantly  available. 
The  farmer,  in  times  of  emergency, 
must  act  promptly,  but  he  often  lacks 
time  to  consult  a  distant  autht)rity. 
Radio  iniormation  in  such  an  emerg- 
ency may  prove  invaUuible.  The  limit- 
ing factor  in  such  cjises  is  accessibility. 
The  .same  is  true  of  regions  where  in- 
sect pests  are  devastating  crops. 

In  the  farming  field  nothing  has 
aroused  such  miiver.sal  interest  in  re- 
cent years  as  the  exten.sion  of  coopera- 
tive marketing.  Information  .s*til  out 
bv  radio  m^y  further  the  interests  of» 
such  organizations  and  get  their  infor- 
mation and  policies  directly  before  the 
individual  members.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  agricultural  departments  of  the 
larger  chambers  of  commerce  and  simi- 
lar organizations  and  tlie  work  of  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  with    its   various  bureaus. 

Radio  on  the  farm  hds  possibilities 


DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 


Deciduous  Smudging 

AT  Edgewood,  Maryland,  a  field  was 
covered  with  dense  smoke  by  burn- 
ing white  pho.si)horus  on  nights  when 
conditions  favored  frost.  The  temi>era- 
tures  were  carefully  measured  under 
and  in  the  smoke  and  also  in  a  siiujlar 
nearby  field  that  was  free  from  snioke. 
Also,  the  rate  at  which  heat  was  ra- 
diated from  a  blackened  surface  ex- 
po.sed  horizontally  was  measured  both 
under  and  outside  -fhe  smoke  cloud. 

The  results  show  that  while  the 
smoke  cloud  decreased  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing of  the  blackened  surface  aliout  one- 
half,  it  had  .little  effect  upon  the  air 
temperature,  probably  because  of  an 
interchange  between  the  air  under  the 
smoke  and  that  outside. 

The  experiments  confirm  previous 
conclusions  that  the  most  efficient  and 
economicat  method  of  frost  protection 
is  to  heat  the  lower  layers  of  the  air 
by  burning  some  form  of  cheap  fuel. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  dense  smoke 
cover  over  a  field  by  burning  while 
phosphorus,  or  by  any  other  known 
chemical  means,  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  heating  the  air  in  the  field  by 
burning  crude  oil.— B.  G.  MacINTIRE. 
U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Review. 


Preparing  for  the  1924  Grain  Harvest 

"\M  ORE  than  200  all-steel  grain  harvesrters,  representing  a  total  value  in 
jyi  excess  of  $600.0ll0,  are  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  This  represents 
part  of  the  1924  production  of  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of 
California's  great  f-arm  machinery  manufacturers. 

Some  of  these  machines  already  have  been  .shipped  to  IV^ico,  where 
grain  Is  ready  to  cut  earlier  than  at  any  point  In  the  United  States.  Others 
BO  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  into  the  gfreat  middle  western  grain 
elt.     The  ?u:iinril.v  will  be  used   in  (California.  * 


that  are  as  yet  practically  untouched. 
As  in  other  ways,  private  enterprise 
often  grasps  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice and  profit  before  governmental 
agencies,  although  weather  bureau  ami 
market  reports  now  axe  being  broad- 
cast by  at  least  75  stations. 

Farmers'  organizations  are  finding 
that  receiving  and  broadcasting  sets 
open  boundless  opportunities.  In  one 
Stale,  for  instance,  the  Slate  Master 
of  the  (grange  is  investigating  the  field 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  installing 
a  receiving  set  in  more  than  200  grange 
halKs. 

The  director  of  a  group  of  Middle 
Western  farm  jjapers  estimates  the 
territory  served  by  these  publications 
includes  more  than  five  thousand  grain 
elevators  and  the  .same  number  of  live 
stock  shipping  sussociations.  He  has 
suggested  that  every  elevator  and  as 
sociation  in  the  region  should  maintain 
a  receiving  set  in  the  business  office 
for  bu.siness  rea.sons. 

Sinee  Gulenbei-g  devi.sed  his  rude 
wooden  type  blocks  and  made  prinUng 
possible  nearly  five  centuries  ago,  there 
has  been  no  single  invention  so  closely 
touching  human  interest  and  welfare 
as  the  miracle  of  the  ages — radio. 

"Its  messages  are  flashed  over  land 
and  sea  with  the  si)eed  of  light;  the 
enemy  siibmarine  cannot  cut  the  cables 
of  the  wireless,  the  winter  storms  can 
not  weigh  it  down  with  sleet,  or  sum- 
mer suns  expand  it  to  slackness;  its 
potentiality  includes  utility  and  recrea- 
tion: it  charms  the  ear  with  the  strains 
of  music,  it  saves  life  and  property  on 
stormy  seas,  it  annihilates  distanc"  and 
•  penetrates  the  i.solated  home  of  the 
farmer  as  easily  as  it  does  the  home  of 
the  city  resident.  It  is  the  romanc^e 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  world's  spleii- 
diil  prime."  So  says  Major  James  G. 
Harbord. 
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N»  Monsy  Now — Mr 

«rfi..l    only    S3.98    i  - 
poalksa.  If  not  d«licht^d  kfUr 
on.  r't»Tn  hv  inatir-.l   >ii>M  u 
y»>ir  mon.y  back.    COLORS;  Blsek 
or  Brown  or  Navv   Bluo.  SIZES: 
Wom«o-»32  lo  46  bull)  Mi»?«i 
14  lo  22  yoars. 

International  Mail 
Order  Company 

Dept.  W879  Chicago 


Read  and  Use  the  "Liners" 


THK  ORCHARD  and  FARM  cla.ssified 
columns  offer  the  BEST  in  poultry, 
nursery  stock,  farm  supplies,  and  scores 
of  other  articles.  , 
Get  in  touch  with  these  wide  awaken 
up-to-date  advertisers;  you  can  be  sur» 
you  are  getting  tjuality  goo'ds. 


Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and 
a  powerful  disinfectant  com- 
bine(\  in  powder  form.  It  is 
ready  to  use  as  soon. as  it  is 
mixed  with  water.  Ea,sily  ap- 
plied with  spray  pump  or 
brush.  Dries  white.  Will  not 
flake  or  peel  off. 


Health  Insurance 
for  Your  Herd 

SAN'IT.\T10N  Is  the  most  powerful 
and  economical  weapon  you  can  use  in 
fighting  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
A  bright,  dean,  sanitary  stable  is  the 
best  health  insurance  you  can  get  tor 
your  held.  Cover  the  interiors  of  your 
dairy  barn  with  Carbola.  the  Disinfect- 
inb  White  Paint.  Spray  it  or  brush  it 
on  ua  Is.  ceilings,  floor,  mangers, 
stani-hion.s — on  every  surface  where 
disease  germs  may  lurk.  It  will  help 
to  keep  your  stock  free  from  contagion. 
Do  it  without  delay. 

Youp  hardware,  fr«d.  need,  or  drug:  dealiT 
liiiH  CiwtMtJa  or  can  cet  it.  If  not,  onlor 
JireoC   from  UA. 


5  lbs.,  85c  and  10c  iKMitaac    10  lbs.,  SL.'iO  aiul  l.?c  poHta«:«>.    24  IbH.,  S.t  delivcrrd. 
an   Ibit..   SH.i5   dcli\ere<l.     iOO   IIm.,  dRiivvred. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

1196  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


The  0\s\n^ecV\ns  >NV>\\e?a\n\ 


NC^  T"  f  T*    t    Farmers — Dairymen — 

A  A  V,^  1^  «    Vegetable  and  Rhubarb  Growers 

Get  into  that  whirh  is  paying  bettor 
today  than  anything  you  ever  tried. 

Grow  Panama  Rhubarb 

The  Jap  is  now  out  of  tho  Rhubarb  business — rea.1  r-stat**  subdivisions  hav« 
u»ed  up  over  half  the  fields-  —lora  I  d<»Tnand.  duo  lo  increased  populiition.  hkn 
doubled.  We  cannot  supply  a  quarter  of  the  demand  fnr  Panujna  at  g:ooil 
X)rirf »  -ft  never  paid  belter.  We  ha\'V  sold  lor  home  sites  over  ;tO  U4*r«»  of  our 
Rh ubarb  field  and  must  move  our  pluiUs.  We  bei^in  )>lantinf<  next  week  on  our 
new  4 0-acrp  field.  We  will  have  svirplus  plants  for  another  20  acres,  and  we 
want  ti>  see  you  plant  them.  Nothinjer  «Ter  lian  or  will  pay  you  as  well  as 
Panama..  1 1  c«ista  less  than  half  as  much  to  gather  and  prepare  for  marUei. 
This  item  alone  means  an  additional  profit  of  $100  per  acre.  The  yield  t»f 
Panama  is  twice  as  much  as  other  Rhuhartx — which  means  an  additional  profit 
of   $500   per   acre   over   common  Rhubarb. 

As  secretary  of  the  California  Rhubarb  Growers'  Assoriation  for  S  years  t 
had  occasion  to  talk  with  every  grower  in  Southern  Califurnia.  Kverj  on©  oC 
them  SH-id  they   would   plant   Panama   as  won   as  plants  were  available. 

Now  is  your  ehanc"  \\'<»  have  a  surplus  to  sell  Ht  prices  you  will  not  Ket 
auain  ft>r  fi.iu''  y.-ars.  us  we  will  not  di.i?  up  our  new  field — cannot  afford  io 
nnlesM  we  gel  u  hiish  pi i<-e  for  plants  in  future. 

May  and  June  Are  the  Best  Months 
to  Plant  Rhubarb 

Wo  never  plant  at  any  other  time.  Do  not  deJay — call  or 
write  today — advising  approximate  quantity  interested  in. 


A.  V.  WAGNER 


Orif/inalor  of  Panama  Rhiihnrh 
And  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  California  Hhubar'b  Growers'-  Association 

with  WAGNER  NURSERIES 
2491  E.  Colorado  St.  Dept.  O, 


Pasa<l< 


Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rentK  a  line,  op  fiO  r^ntn  a  line 
for  four  or  more  con»rcati  v«  Inttue** 
(iiveruK*  7  word!!*).  For  white  •iiikt. 
cutK  or  di<i|>l».>  (>  i>e.  roMt  in  <  urnputrcl 
arcordiiiK  to  total  ttpai-e  occaulad  by 
advert  isrmpnt. 

A*l»rrti«ement»i  must  rearh  us  15 
da.vH  before  date  uf  publication. 

AddresH  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Broadway    at    £lcveiitb.   l^on  Aiuiel«B. 


POULTRY 


OUR  1S24  CHICKS — Prices.  Qual- 
ity-— deiisht  new  idnd  r«eular  cu»r 
tomrrs  allk^.  Cariaclly  SflO.oni) 
^'hit**.  Brown,  Buff  Leirhoma; 
r%f\f\  I  Anconas.  Reds;  Barred.  Whllf- 
I  Ttock.s;  Mlnorcas.  Wyandottea. 
Brahma!!.  Andaluirians.  Or^iCL^- 
tons.  From  some  ©f  world's  grbAl- 
est  layer!?;  f^asonible.  Redacwl 
t)Ooked  ahead.  Half-booked  for  moat  B\>ri.ig 
•^eeks.  They  prove  profitable  "Never  maw 
Burh  size.  Tiffor.  r-apid  ^rewth.  epe-yleld." 
•V\  rite  for  proof  PROFTTABLB  rOULTBY. 
13  North  Fair  Ojiks.  Pa!<adrna.  Calif. 

CVER  200  EQGS  A  TBAR.  Baby  chl-tai 
from  White  Leifhomj^  all  fnot  Just  one 
pen)  aired  by  hlif  h-re<-ord  coekerels-  <>ur 
>prll  and  May  prlrefl  %m  per  hundred.  Also 
y^.  T.  Red.-!.  Barred  Rocka,  $lfi  per  handred. 
Safe  arrival  of  vifforous  chicka  uarante«%'l- 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays.  Alan  ptll- 
letg  ready  for  aijipment.  Write  for  prlcesL 
The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Pouitrv  Ranch  and  Hatcli- 
rr\-.   P.  O    Box   li7C.   Palo   Alto.  Calif  

V\  HITE  I-EGHORN  BABT  CHIX  of  uonarnal 
value,  from  espeeialty  well  culled  hena, 
mated  with  full  pedlrreed  males.  Prices  per 
100:  May  and  June,  $12!  100  per  cent  live. 
ptronK  chix  guaranteed.  We  axe  accredited 
bv  the  Sonoma  Cf>untv  Farm  Bureau.  The 
PIONEER  HATCHBRT,  476  Sixth  St..  Peta,- 
luma.  Calif.  

CKRTIFIEn  CHICKS  for  Hummer  and  fall 
months  from  accredited,  free-rance  florks. 
headed  by  cockerels  direct  from  Ara.«ica's 
(rri-atest  specialists.  Ac«yedited  "A\"  rrade 
<'hicks  at  sinsrle  "A'*  prices.  Send  fr»r  ea.ta- 
loi-oe.  MCST  HATCH  INCfBATOR  CO.. 
INC..    432    Sfventh    St.,    Petaluroa.  Catif 

CERTIFIBn  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
selecteil  free  range,  high-producinf  hens 
mated  with  doable  p-idlrree  eookerela  with 
anttientic  trapnetrt  records  of  237-27S  e^Ka 
C'-rlifled  by  Alameda  County  Farm  'Bm-eaU- 
titiiily  prices  CHANTICLEETR  Et.ECTB.lC 
HATCHERY.    INC.,    Hay-ward.  Calif.  

TUB   WORUD   FAMED  FOWL — 

Rmssian  Orloff  and  Halo  Saeredo  Ttfrkezn. 
Booking  erders  now  for  patching  eirva.  Cir- 
culars  FREE.      Only    breeder   of  OEXT^CJE 
stock   in    America.     GEO.    S("TJ  A  EFFEB. 
MTSNLO  PARK.  CALIFOR.N'TA 


Bl'KF    LEGHORN  CHICKS — 

For  May  and  .Tune.  $1^.00  hundred.  W« 
quarantine  on  Hatching  Bees:  J2  »«  for  16 
Free  cataloi.  ORINDA  PAJIK  BITFF  LJ»- 
HORN  HOME,  Berkalsy,  Calif.,  Raota  1, 
Boi  496-E.  

ORDER  your  W.  pullets  and  bTeediuir 
cockerels  from  Petalumas  finest  raisinK 
plant.  "Stpck  that  will  nat  disappoint  you!" 
Write  for  information.  L.  WrNCHIN,  Prop., 
Itellable    Pullet    Farm.    Petaluma.  i__ 

'baby  CHICKS    all    kinds,    hatching  wsh 
Monday.  Duckllnsa.  turkeya  hatching  trss* 
I'unets.    pigeons,    rabbits.    FANCIER.S-  KI- 
<'HANGE.   840   S.   Main  St.,   Ims  Anealea- 

J'OOLTRT    AND    BCLB    FARM — 30H0  hl»ll- 
hred    hens     Last    word    In    modem  euuip- 
nient  at  famous  ail-year  beach  reaurt,  BOX 

:<tl5.     CAPITOLA.  CALIFORNIA.   

IWSTOB  BEAN,  quickest  poultry  shade  Imp. 
eiant,  perennial  strain;  crows  like  t»e«.  10 

ft    1  Bca.'wn;  25c  pkt.  Box  165.  ORCH.  &  F. 

turkeysTdiTcks^an^^ 

Wl  I.DBLOODED-BRONZE     Braedlni:  Totna. 

Hens  and  egEs.  A  small  fl.v.k  ready  to 
Jierd  Write  for  prices  fur  each.  JE.NKlUa. 
Houte   3,    Box    11^.6.    Burbank,  Calif. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OfR  BACK-TO-LAKD  PLAN— We  offer  am. 

bitiuus  farmers  a  real  oyp'jrtunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  ver>  e.-Lsy  terms.  Suiter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irrita- 
tion with  abeap  water;  thoroush  dratnajtc: 
rail.  water  and  hlplrwsv  transportatii.ii. 
Write  ownera.  Sl'TTBR  BASIN  COMPANlf. 
California  Fralt  BIdi..  9acrameDto,  Calif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  pat  you  In  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buvers  throurh  our  chain  office  »-erv- 
Ice.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  by  owners 
free.  OWNERS'  NATIONAL  Llf«TlNG  BI'- 
RBAU.  INC..  M3-40  RotoerLs  Bl&g..  Lua  An- 
relea  CalK. 


POI  LTRY  and  BKHRV  FARMING  in  sunnv 
California  m  the  famous  Cliarles  WeeUe 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  livinc  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Aneeles  Write  for  lileralurc. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Dwenamouth.  California. 


DAIRY  FAUMKR.S  wanUng  Eood.  cheap 
laud  and  feed.  pIrntUul  water,  freedom 
from  disease,  no  malaria,  eood  market,  write 
Laasen  Connty  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 
SusanvUle.  Calif. 


MUST  HAVE  CASH.  Bleeest  barcain  -^n 
California:  »0  acres,  well  improwed  ranch, 
btiildines.  fences;  running  water;  Huniboldt 
County:  $3000  caab ;  cle.nr  deed  Owner.  U. 
7«7    Main   street.   Riverside  CaJIf. 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BtTTEKS   want    Western    farms.  De- 
scribe  and   state   lowest    price.     R.    A.  Mi- 
NOWN.    »»7    Wllltln.son    Bide.,    Omaiia.  Neb. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


E.tRN  $110  to  1250  monthly,  expenses  paid 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
rnaratlfeed  after  completion  of  3  nionton* 
home  study  course  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunitiea  \%  rite  for  free  book- 
let G-»l.  Stand.  Business  Tralninu  Insu. 
Buffalo.  N.  T. 


WAWTED — Women,  elrla  learn  cown  makine 
at  home.    Many  spring  openings.  <3f>  wee!:. 
Learn  while  earning;  sample  les,  free.  "Write 
Franklin  Inst..  Dept.  K-58.T.  Rochester.  N;  T. 


BULBS,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


FOR    S.\LB  -Millions    of    tomato,  cabbage. 

celery  and  other  plaota  and  our  book, 
"The  Home  Garden,"  60c  postpaid,  tells 
what,  when  and  how  to  plant  and  grow 
things      L.    C,   JOHNSON.   Pomona.  Calif. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEO-NS — Selected    Silver    Kinjr  yonngsters 
tor   sale     J.\S.   A.    AVERY.    Napa.  Calif. 
R.    R.    I,  7»>l. 

~  MISCELLANEOUS 

SEX-O-ltETERS — Wonderful  invention.  Only 
article  of  this  land  manufactured  and  soM. 
SlloWB  aex  ( n\als  or  female)  of  any  person, 
.animal.  tarwU  Infwct.  tree,  vine  or  bush. 
Shows  which  ergs  are  fertile,  which  will 
hatch,  fllaows  the  eggs  that  contain  pallets 
•  r  r««atars.  Hatchers  and  poultr.v  raisers 
can  nsw  guarantee  the  sex  of  eggs  or  babv 
chicka.  ICur^ry  men  and  fruit  growers  tell 
sex  of  trees,  vines  and  trashes.  Tell  which  to 
plant  for  profit  and  heavy  production.  Shows 
facts  about  h.trman  sex  that  every  person 
should  know.  I  have  the  entire  l^.  S.  and 
Canadian  *  setHng  rights  and  agency.  OwiOif 
to  the  heavy  demand  for  Sex-o-Meters  m> 
supply  ts  getting  limited.  Order  <»ne  now. 
My  tajnooa  tornsmla.  -Triple  Egg  Produier." 
given  abAolotely  free  with  every  Sex-o-Meter 
purchaaeii  for  $1.00  pojctoffice  or  express 
mon<ry  o^der.  A  wonder  for  picking  out  egg.i 
for  pi  e je I  f  lag.  processing  or  putting  down 
for  family  u»e  or  selling  when  eggs  brini! 
kg  market  prices  C.  P.  FARNSWOBTH. 
P.   O.   Box    IS 5.   Tracv.  Calif.   

When  answering  advertv^ements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Shetland  Pony  Reg^aining:  Popularity 


THAT  the  American  Shetland  Pony 
Club  has  ^egi^=tered  nearly  20,ffQ0  of 
the  little  animals  and  that  the  organi- 
z.Ttion  has  enrolled  some  500  members, 
is  the  interesting  intomruition  rfK;eired 
from  Miss  Jfulia  M.  Watle,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

As  the  Shetland  is  hardy  and  lonfr 
lived.  Miss  Wade  estimates  tliat  perhu.iia 
14,000  purebreds  are  alive  In  this  coun- 
try, although  perhaps  not  all  of  them 
are  eligible  to  registry. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war 
Shetland  Pony  Club  activities  became  al- 
mo.st  dormant,  but  recently  a  refinancing 
plan  was  adopted  and  now  business  Ls  re- 
ported to  be  "picking  up"  again.  Many 
breeders,  however,  sold  out  and  have 
not  re  entered  the  "g:ame." 

"A  number  of  breeders  who  have  the 
larger  herd,s  have  resorted  to  various 
mean.t  for  making  money  out  of  their 
J^hetlands,"  says  Miss  Wade.  "One  man 
living  near  Philadelphia  supplies  ponies 
for  piers  at  three  ocean  summer  r-'sorts. 
These  ponie.s  are  rented  by  the  childr.MX 
ef  the  wealthy  classes.  Some  one  is  in 
cbrirge  to  teach  the  children  to  ride. 

"Another  man  living  in  Ohio  wrote  me 
that  he  had  furnished  al'  of  th»  equip- 
ment for  the  'Jackie  Coogan  in  Circus 
Jjays'  picture." 

Shetland  ponies  used  to  bring  (so  the 
©wners  claim)  the  same  prices,  approxi- 
m-'xtely,  that  horses  brought.  The  Shet- 
land lhat  sold  for  the  highest  price  on 
.record  is  a  little  stallion,  still  living, 
known  as  "King  Ijirigo."  He  is  one  of 
the  smxll  Shetlands.  very  dark  brown 
•r  black  in  color;  an  exoeedingl.v  hand- 


8on>e  show  pon.v.  He  proved  to  be  an 
c.ycellent  stud  pony  and  his  colts  are 
generally  true  to  tj"pe. 

This  pony  was  sold  to  James  Cox 
Bi-.idy  of  Xew  Jersey  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  for  $10,000.  Brady  purcha.sed 
a  number  of  mares  at  the  same  time.  But 
following  Mrs.  Brady's  death  a  year  or 
two  later,  the  original  owner  of  the 
ponies.  George  A.  Heyl  of  Washington. 
Illinois,  repurchased  almost  the  entire 
herd,  including  the  coIt.>5 — everythibg 
which  was  not  already  disijosed  of  to 
some  other  buyer. 

Dwyer  and  Guilford  of  Butte  City 
(Glenn  County)  are  perhaps  the  beet 
known  Shetland  breeders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  still  regard  the  pony  "branch" 
as  an  imporliint  side-line  of  their  general 
ranch  and  breeding  establishment. 

W.  S.  Guilford  of  this  firm  is  now  the 
head  of  the  National  Record  Associn- 
tion. 


Evergreen  Planting  Hint 

I.V  ti-.insplanting  trees,  especially  ever- 
greens. 1  have  found  it  best  to  set 
them  in  the  same  position  occupied  in 
forest  or  nunjery.  A  mark  on  the 
trunk  when  the  tree  is  dug  will  indi- 
cate which  was  the  south  side,  making 
It  possible  to  rei)lant  in  same  jiosition. 

It  also  is  an  advantage  to  lean  the  tree 
in  the  direction  of  the  hottest  sun,'  to  en- 
able the  top  to  shade  the  trunk  and 
thus  prevent  sunsrald  and  .wniii  s-ip. 
Whitewashing  also  helps  niiiisli 
this  purpow  and  has  a  fertiliising  value. 
— W.  H.  HKNLKY.  San  lliego  Co»inty. 


California  Bulletins  Available 


IN  response  to  numerous  requests 
from  readers.  ORCH-ARD  and 
FARM  publishes  below  numbers  and 
descriptluus  of  bulletins  and  circul;irs 
of  the  University  of  California  which 
now  are  available  for  free  distiibu- 
tioiL  This  Includes  older  publications, 
those  which  have  been  revised,  and 
newer  circulars. 

Any  citizen  of  California  may  se- 
cure these  publications,  although  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency  it  is  suggest- 
ed our  readers  request  only  those 
which  they  believe  will  be  of  immedi- 
ate use  and  practical  value.  Order  by 
number  and  name.  Address.  Director 
AgricultaraJ  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Fentigrtek — Good  Cover 

FK.N'L'r.RKBK.  a   clover  which 
wild  on  all  continen  .i  N 

and  South  America,  i.-  -J 
jiiictessfully  by  H.  Crev 
no  County).  This  plant        ^    i  iil 
green  manuring  on  adobe  and  stiff 
soils. 

-    It  attains  a.  height  of  3" 
very   drouth   resistant  and 
insect    pests    and    fiiiisus  i 
makes  a  strong.  bu.'<hy.  hipi 
ous  plant,  which  when  fed 
has  a  stimulaiii  L-  ■  '      '  ' 
tries  the  .see-" 
human  food. 

,'son.  Fresno  ;i;. 
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dynamite  Draining 

Uow  to  Drain   Wet   Spots  M'ith 
Blasting  Powder 

N  agricultural  engineer  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  using 
iinitc  gives  the  following  directions 
loosening  subsoil  and  draining  wet 


\ 


Succeeding  With  Pistachio  Nuts 

Sacramento  Orcliardist  Tells  of  Sixteen   Years'  Experience 
in  California  JFith  Profitable  New  Crop 


iiamite  may  be  effectively  used  for 

»ios<  oing   ground   under   trees,  buslies 
nd  shrubs  to  stimuUite  their  growth, 
or    this    purpose    the  holes — one  or" 
.(>i  >  ,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bush 
lie — are  punched  or  bored  two  or 
•  feet  below  root  depth. 
I    rh  hole  is  loaded  with  a  quarter  or 
cartridge  of  20  per  cent  ammonia 
iii\Jte  primed  with  a  blasting  cap 
fuse   and   the   holes   tamped  and 
:  in  the  Usual  manner. 
Tlie  explosion  has  very  little  effect 
tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  making 
erely  small  mounds  at  the  mouth  of 
hole,    but    underground    it  craclts 
^    pulverizes    the    soil    around  the 
&rges  for  a  radiu.s  of  ten  or  twelve 
«t.    In  this  condition  tho  soil  ab.sorb3 
much   larger  percentage  of  rainfall 
d  stores  it  for  use  in  dry  weather. 
Moreover,  fine  roots  can  push  their 
ay  more  ea.sily  through  a  porous  soil 
A   thus   find   a   wider   feeding  area, 
he   rc-sulls  of  subsoiling   under  trees 
sometimes    very    remarkable,  *s 
hen  an  old  apple  tree  which  has  ceased 
ing   had   a   cartridge  of  dynamite 
red   untter   it   :iiid    the    next  summer 
ire   twenty-four   bushels   of  excellent 
pies. 

DRAINING  WrOT  SPOTS 

Anottier  purpo.se  for  which  dynamite 
ay  be  u.seful.  is  for  draining  a  low 
)0t  in  a  tillable  field  where  water 
ajuis  after  ever.v  heavy  rain  and 
owns  out  whatever  is  planted  there. 

find  out  whether  this  is  practic;il, 
Tf  a  hole  with  a  soil  auger  and 
amine  the  soil  at  different  depths.  If 
u  find  that  the  top  soil  is  underlaid 
hardpan  or  cemented  gravel  and 
hi  in  turn  by  sand  or  loose  gravel, 
yloding  small  charges  of  dynamite  in 
le  impi-rvious  stratum  will  break  it  up 
id  open  pas.sJigeways  through  which 
Iter  will  be  able  to  run  down  from 
(  surface  into  the  porous  sand  or 
avel. 

fut  down  holes  all  over  the  depres- 
1  about  fifteen  feet  iipart  and  deep 
lUgh  to  reach  within  about  eisrh't 
ehos  of  the  underlyinsj  porous  male- 
ll.  Load  each  of  these  holes  with  20 
r  cent  ammonia  dynamite  primed 
t.h  blasting  cap  and  fuse.  The  eh  n-ge 
ould  be  1m If  a  cartridge  for  a  hard- 
,n  two  or  three  feet  thick  and  a  whole 
ridge  for  a  thicker  stratum  of  hard- 
The  fu.se  should  extend  at  lea.st 
inches  out  of  the  hole, 
the  holes  are  dry — and  all  subsoil 
g  if  possible  should  be  done  when 
und  is  dry — tamp  them  firmly 
mouth  with  loose  earth, 
it  the  fuses  in  succession  as 
as  pos.sible.  The  shots  will 
very  little  disturbance — only  a 
ud  and  a  small  mound  of  earth 
each  hole,  but  the  next  rain  will 
Into  the  ground  instead  of  stand- 
on  the  surface. 

BLAST  DRAIN  CRATER 

Iff  the  soil  underlying  a  wet  spot  is 
\if  clay  the  problem  of  securing  drain- 
is  more  difficult.    If  clay  is  merely 
|attered  by  sift)soH  blasting  it  is  likely 
run   together  when   wet   and  pack 
ht  again.     In    this   case,  therefore, 
HI  be  necesmiry  to  blast  a  sink  hole 
5h   the   clay   down    to    the  sand 
and  construct  a  permanent  drain, 
tit   a    bore    hole    down    under  the 
point  of  the  wet  siiot  to  within 
Bt  of  the  sand  or  gravel  and  fire 
tWo  cartridges  of  40  per  cent 
Bnla  dynamite  in  the  bottom  of  the 
I  te  chamber  it  out.     Then  load  a 
chsrge  of  the  same  dynamite  in 
'cavity — from    five    to  twenty-five 
Is,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
-with   c*»rtridge9  reachin.g  up  the 
hole   to    within   two  feet   of  the 
Prime   the    top   cartridge  and 
and  fire  as  usual, 
ke  sure  the  rough  crater  made  by 
blaist.  reaches  down  Into  the  .sand  - 
fill   it  up   with  brush,  loose 
or"  rubbi.sh  to  keep  it  open,  with 
|rh  soil  on  top  for  cultivation.  If 
iratum  of  sand  or  gravel  lies  more 
I  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  ver- 
Jnage  is  not  practical  and  the 
Br  must  then  resort  to  ditching. 

^n't  Keep  Does  Together 

40  years'  experience  In  raising 
ts  I  have  often  tried,  but  always 
lut  RUi  ifss,  to  keep  two  or  more 
the  same  pen.    When  they  be- 
"kindle"    they    will    fight  each 
until  tiie  forthcoming  young  and 
the    does    but    one    are    killed. — 
;GE  GREhiN. 


IN    THE    spring  . 
of  1908  I  plant-         By  CLAUD  D 
ed  590  pistachio 
seedlings  in  a  young  vineyard,  placing 
them  32  feet  ai)art.    They  wei"e  Tere- 
binthus,    Chineiisis,    Veristina,  Mulica, 
Lenticus  and  Atlantica.     The  Terebin- 
thus    was    highly    recommended    as  a 
•root-stock  and  was  given  the  best  soil. 
The  trees  proved  to  be  weak  in  growth,  ■ 
however,    forming    only    a    bush,  and 
eventually  all  of  them  died  but  three, 
which    still    are    in    the    orchard:  two 
seedlings  and  one  grafted  tree. 

The  Chinensis  grew  very  rapidly 
and  seemed  to  be  ideal  as  a  root-stock, 
but  when  it  was  budded  or  grafted  the 
top  -outgrew  the  stock  and  the  trees 
died.  The  Mutica  and  Veristina  grew 
slowly  but  made  bearing  trees,  although 
they  are  small  and  of  no  va'lue. 

The  Lenticus  is  the  next  best  stock 
for  the  commercial  Pistachio,  luit  not 
as  rapid  .a  grower  nor  as  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose  as  the  Atlantica.  The 
Lenticus  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  a 
delicious  salad  oil,  the  nuts  yielding  18 
per  cent  of  this  product,  and  as  it  is 
a  most  prolific  bearer  it  may  prove  of 
value  for  this  purpose. 

ATLANTICA  BEST  SORT 

The  Atlantica  has  proved  perfectly 
adapted  to  our  soil  conditions  and 
makes  the  largest  trees.  It  is  more 
easily  budded  and  grafted  than  the 
other  varieties  mentioned  and  makes  a 
perfect  union.  Tliis  stock  is  superior  to 
any  other  I  have  seen  or  used. 

The  .soil  where  this  orchard  was 
planted  is  underlaid  with  hard-pan, 
ranging  from  14-  to  24  inches  in  depth 
and  overlaid  with  clay.  Regular  irri- 
gation is  given  the  trees.  " 

In  1914  I  received  my  first  Pistachio 
grafting  wood.  The  varieties  were 
Bronte,  Red  Alleppo,  Carpellate  and 
Tr.abonella.  The  Carpellalos  proved  to 
be  all  males  and  were  planted  in  a 
block.  Most  of  the  Red  Alleppo  cions 
proved  to  be  Atl;intica.  pi-obably  be- 
cause the  cions  were  cut  below  grafts. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  hard  wood  of 
the  Pistachio  and  its  being  eroijs- 
grained  and  exuding  much  resin  it  is 
rather  hard  to  bud  or  graft.  The  cleft 
for  grafting  riiust  he  made  with  a  saw 
and  cut  out  to  fit  the  cion,  as  the  stock 
cannot  be  .split.  Shield  budding  gives 
best  restilts. 

POLLINATION  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  PisUichio  is  dioceous,  the  nuta 
being  produced  on  one  tree  and  the 
male  flowers  on  another.  Male  trees 
should  be  planted  in  every  fifth-  or  sixth 
place  each  way.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  30  feet  apart  each  way  on  rich 
soil  and  on  poorer  soil.  24  h.v'  24  feet. 

Male  trees  should  be  assisted  by  cut- 
ting male  flowers  and  placing  them  in 
'nut-bearing  trees.  I  do  this  by  cutting 
wire  in  G-inch  lengths,  twisting  one 
end  around  the  stem  of  the  flowers  .and 
making  a  hook  on  the  other  end  to 
hook  on  to  limbs.  I  carry  the  male 
flowers  in  baskets  and  fasten  four  or 
more  in  each  female  tree. 


TRIBBLE 


Nuts  not  fertilized 
grow  to  maturity 
the  same  as  fertile 
nuts,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
color.  The  husks  will  not  come  off  the 
infertile  nuts,  while  the  fertile  nuts 
have  a  thick,  white  husk  easily  rubbed 
off.  Infertile  nuts  float  on  water,  but 
good  nuts  sink. 

Seedling  trees  of  the  Atlantica, 
Mutica  and  Lenticus  pollinate  Pistachio 
Vera,  the  commercial  kind.  The  Atlan- 
tica, however,  usually  blooms  too  early 
for  the  Vera. 

Pistachio  nuta  are  gathered  by 
knpcking  onto  sheets,  same  as  almonds. 
Then  they  are  husked  by  rubbing  off 
the  soft  hulls. 

My  best  variety  is  the  Red  Alleppo, 
which  has  th*.  largest,  best  flavored 
kernel,  of  a  deep  green  color.  Tins 
variety  gives  a  large  per  cent  of 
cra<ked  or  pipped  nuts,  which  is  a  very 
desirable  feature,  as  the  nuts  then  are 
easily  opened  with  the  fingers. 

The  Bronte  seems  to  make  the  largest 
tree  and  bears  more  than  the  Alleppo, 
but  very  few  of  the  nuts  are  pipped 
and  the  kernel'  does  not  have  the  deep 
green  color  of  the  latter,  nor  the  same 
,deitole  flavor.  The  Trabonella  is  vei-y 
similar  to  the  Bronte,  although  .  the 
trees  are  not  so  large  and  the  outer 
husk  is  very  white.  ' 

I  have  a  California  seedling  that 
gives  an  jj^verage  of  75  per  cent  pipped 
nuts,  of  delicious  flavor  and  good  color. 

When  the  nuts  are  hu.sked  they  are 
pjaced  on  trays  to  dry  and  stirred  twice 
daily  till  dry,  to  prevent  discoloring  the 
shell.  When  dry  they  are  sacked  and 
ready  for  market. 

In  1917  I  had  my  first  yield.  The 
second  year  some  of  the  trees  produced 
25  pounds  of  dried  nuts.  For  three 
years  I  was  handicapped  by  not  under- 
standing pollination.  Since  then  the 
trees  have  been  Jn  charge  of  tenants. 
In  1922  some  of  the  trees  produced  76 
pounds  of  dried  nuts.  La.st  sea.son  the 
crop  was  light,  as  the  new  tenants  did 
not  understand  pollination. 

HIGH  PRICE  RECKIVED 

My  present  tenants  have  made  a 
five-year  contract  at  $1  per  pound  for 
dried  nuts.     They  also  sell  the  husks. 

The  quality  of  California  I'ist.ichio 
nuts  is  so  much  better  than  forei.=;n 
nuts  that  importers  are  trying  to  buy 
our  crop.  A  number  of  Eastern  dealers 
have  asked  for  prices  on  this  year's 
nuts.  Numerous  i-eisons  who  ha\  e^sam- 
pled  these  nuts  pronounce  them  far  su- 
perior to  the  imported  product.  The  fresh 
nut  is  preferred  to  the'saUed  product 
shippedin  from  Mediterranean  countries. 

The  outlook  for  Pistachios  is  very 
promising.  They  can  profitably  .be 
planted  where  other  fruit  and  nut  trees 
do  not  thrive.  The  main  requirements 
are  good  cultivation  and  adequate  irri- 
gation. Pi.stachios  will  take  kindly  to 
the  foothills,  .the  interior  valleys,  and 
to  the  coast  counties  as  well.  As  to 
their  hardiness  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  have  had  no  trouble  with  frost 
here  in  the  Sacramento  A'alley. 


Growing,^  Grafting  Seedlings  in  Orchard 


A    the  I 


A GOOD    many    people,  especially 
those   with    limited    orchard  expe- 
rience,   hold    the    belief    that  superior 
orchard  trees  are  produced  by  planting 
seeds  or  seedling  stocks  in  place  in  the 
orchard  and  "bud- 
ding in  place"  after 
the    s  t  o  c  it  has 
grown  to  some  size. 
In  this  way  trans- 
planting of  the  bud- 
ded tree  is  avoided. 

This  belief  ia 
based  on  the  as- 
/i  u  m  p  tion  that 
tran.splating  t  r  eea 
is  an  injurious 
practice  and  objec- 
tionable, no  matter 
how  well  i>er- 
formed.  It  is  the 
writer's  experience 
that  this  .  is  a  mis- 
taken idea,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  avoc;ido  trees, 
and  is  destined  to  lead  to  dis;ippoint- 
ment  and  loss.  Instead  of  being  objec- 
tionable, there  are  many  iidvantiiges  in 
glowing  trees  in  a  nurser.v,  where  they 
may  be  nursed. 

Seedling  trees  are  delicate  and  re- 
quire constant  attention.  If  planted 
in  orchard  form  they  are  expo.sed  to 
all  the 'rigor  of  opep  field  conditions 
and  must  necessarily  suffer  a  high 
mortalilj*.  A  certain  proportion  of 
avocado  seeds  are  hybrids  between  the 
Mexican  and  Guatamalan  str.iins.  As 
such  they  are  quite  variable  in  vigor 
and  many  prove  to  be  unsuitable  for 
budding.  Many  seedlings  are  difficult 
to  bud  and  some  absolutely  rei'use  to 
accept  a  bud.  Nursery  propagation 
provides  at  least  three  opportunities  for 
rigorous  .selection  of  the  best,  which  ia 
bound  to  result  in  a  more  uniform  and 


DB. -J.   CLIOT  COIT 


satisfactory  orchard  than  by  any  other 
method. 

When  planting  the  seed  bed,-  only 
the  best  seeds  are  planted,  the  poor 
ones  being  discarded.  Wlien  transplant- 
ing to  nursery  row.  only  those  which 
show  vigorous  growth  are  talcen.  Som* 
of  these  fail  and  have  to  be  replaced. 
Of  the  buds  which  "take,"  not  all  de- 
velop into  satisfactory  trees.  Not  more 
than  30  or  40  good  trees  can  be  expect- 
ed from  ar\  original  planting  of  100 
seeds. 

If  a  beginner  in  the -avocado  game 
thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  good, 
■  well-grown  budded  trees  he  should  plant 
seeds  in  a  small  nursery,  where  all  poor 
ones  may  be  culled  out  and  only  th* 
best  selected  for  field  planting.  Experi- 
ments with  both  citrus  and  deciduous 
nursery  trees  of  different  sizes  have 
shown  that  the  most  thrifty  nursery 
trees  always  develop  into  the  best  or- 
chard trees,  while  the  "seconds^'  remain 
poor  and  scrawny.  This  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  stock  or  cion.  Even  if 
several  seeds  are  planted  in  each  place 
to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  selec- 
tion, the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
"Budding  in  place"  is  too  difficult  and 
uncertain  for  the  average  grower  and 
results  in  .serious  lack- of  uniformity  in 
the  orchard,. 

Growers  who  have  had  most  experi- 
ence in  the  business  insist  on  large, 
thrifty,  well-grown,  budded  trees.  The 
beginner  can  ill  afford  to  pursue  any 
other  course.  The  place  to  r.ai.se  a 
good  child  is  in  the  home,  not  on  the 
streets,  and  the  place  to  rai.se  a  good 
tree  is  in  a  nursery,  not  in  the  open 
field.  The  tendency  of  many  begin 
nera,  in  recent  subdivisions,  to  plant 
avocjido  seedlings  in  orchard  form  will 
result  in  di.sappointment  and  be  h  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  proper  develop 
ment  of  the  industry. — ^J.  ELIOT  COIT 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Typ«) 


Complete  aa 
shown 


Motor  and  purnp  built  into  a  single 
unit,  Starting  Switch,  Entrance 
Switch,  steel  "Cover-it", and  all  wir- 
ing and  conduit  complete,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
furnish  everything  but  the  well. 
Fire-proof.  Rain -proof.  Ne  shaft 
bearings  below  the  pump  head.  No 
trouble  from  sand  or  grit.  Low  in 
cost.  Economical  to  operate.  In 
6-inch  size  for  domestic  wells, 
larger  sizes  to  15-inch. 
Don't  dig  a  new  well  until  you 
try  a  Bean  Electric  Turbine  in  your 
old  one. 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  full 
information. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.JulUnSt.,SANJOSE,CAL. 

i  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  | 

■  I  W.  Julian  Street,  S:in  Jose,  Cal.  ; 

•  rV»-c  sen  J  me  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infot-  | 

:  mation  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine.  . 

:  I 

!  Acres  to  irr  gate   i 


Name  

Address  ^ 
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Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


No    Dusting    or    Spraying — Birds  De- 
louse  Themselves.    Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 

A  fcent  discovery  promise.**  to  rrvolution- 
ize  all  the  commonly  .-Accepted  metho<ls  for 
keeping  poultry  free  from  lice  and  m'ilea. 
ThI.i  wonderful  product  Ueci'is  the  poultry 
always  lice-free  without  the  poultry  raisur 
doing  any  work.  It,  ia  the  sin\ple3t.  easiest, 
surest    and    heat    method   ever  discovered. 


Lice  Tabs,  which  is  the  name  of  this  re- 
markable lice  remedy,  is  dropped  In  th« 
chickens'  drinking  water.  Taken  Into  the 
system  of  the  bird,  it  comes  out  through  th« 
oil  glands,  and  every  luuse  or  mite  leave* 
the  body.  It  is  guaranteed  to  help  th» 
hatchabiilty  of  the  eggs,  and  cannot  iniura 
the  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  narmleaa 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start  and  thea 
a  little  added  to  the  drinking  water  each 
month    is  all    that   is  necessary. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  I-ice  Tab  Laboratories.  Dopt.  14. 
845  S  ■Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  A  card 
will  do.  So  confident  is  the  Laboratory  inat 
Lice  Tabs  will  get  rid  of  every  lou.ie  or  raita 
that  they  will  send  you  two  large  doubl* 
strength  ?1.00  packages  for  the  price  of  one. 
When  they  arrive,  pay  postman  only  $1.00  and 
postage.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  get 
vours  free.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied after  30  days'  trial,  your  money  will  ha 
refunded.  Write  today  before  this  remark- 
able  trial    offer  is  withdrawn. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street  , 
San  Francisco  California 


lytlieFreiglii" 

|i\  Red TopSteel  Fence  Posts 
Jk;   a*i<2  farm  Fencing 

Harry  Baylies 
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•M/miEWS 

hich-frrade  paints,  nianiifactured  liy 
inen  whose  kiio wlciij-'e  is  baaed  on 
nearly  40  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience. 

For  Walls  

I'se  Mathews  Plastona  (flat)  or 
Plastofrlow  (glos.-i)  wa.shable  wall 
paints.  Is  not  affected  by  smoke, 
g^as.  srea.se  or  steam. 

For  Floors — 

Vv.e  Mathews  Treadover  Floor 
Paint^dries  hard  over  night. 
Does  not  show   heel  marks. 

For  Woodwork — 

I'se  Mathews  Perniolite  Knameis 
and    Pratt    &    Lambert  Viirulite. 

There's  a  M.t thews  Paint  for  every 
purfiose — It's  a  {rood  in.vestment  in 
HOMIC  PRIDE  to  imint  at  regulfir 
intervals — and  it's  .sound  economy, 
too.  Ask  the  Mathews  dealer,  near 
you,  or  send  the  coupon  for  more 
information. 

MATHEWS 


Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc., 

2111  S.  LoK  Anc'lex  St.,  Lou  AnsrlcH'  , 


■  Mathews   Paint   Co..       Date  I 

I-os    Aneeles.    L>ejit.    O.    K.  .SI8. 
I  l'lea.se   sfiid   informntion   "ii   I'liiiit.f   for  | 
Floor  (  )     Wall    (  )  Woodwork  (  ) 
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City  
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Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 

Bev.  G.  K.  Mente  Tells  of  ArnHzin^  Dis- 
covery Which  Keeps  All  Poultry 
Free  Fr<»in  Vermin 

"I  have  used  your  re- 

aA   markable   I^Ue   and  Mile 
/VT   Remedy     with     fine  re- 
^    suits,"  writes  Rev.  O.  R. 
Methodist  Farson- 
Tfv^     l^-^r    ^S^-  W  a  s  h  i  ngrlon, 

Ohio.  "It  has  put  a 
stdp  to  the  poultry 
^  losses  in  this  com- 
munity. You  are  a 
Kieat  benefactor  to 
poultry  raisers." 

Jti.1t  It  few  drops  r>f 
a  nf»w  liquiit  daily  In 
the  driQUinfT  wat-T 
n^-emn  to  r»*nder  fowlw 
iininune  from  insert 
peets  and  di^ea^e.  An  open  ran  of  another 
liquid  hune  in  t  he  poult  ry  htiuse  puts  n  n 
and  to  the  p^sis  th»t  are  driven  to  the 
nMtK.  rou«t8  and-  crevices  of  the  hen  hoaae. 
by  fiivinr  off  a  vapor  which  id  haniUeba  to 
poultry    or    humans    but     "poison    gas"  to 

liKoirv  vonr  poultry  profits  by  trettlni?  rid 
mt  the«e  exp«QB)Te  petns.  No  more  dii^tin?. 
tfinMiiK  or  preaainp.  Imperial  Combinatifn 
TrealTnenl  makes  all  poultry.  old  and 
younp,  healthier,  Kt  ordier  and  f^row  fa-^ter 
Preakf  up  rolds  and  roup.  Splendid  tonio 
and   blood    purifier.     Nolhlnsr   el«**   like  It. 

Sent  Now  on  Free  Trial 

Yuii  ran  obtain  ImprrtMl  r«niMnatir>ii  TreiLtmeBt 
wllhvnt  ilelMj  or  rlKklns  a  Miil  Wrilr  todty  to 
Imptnal  lA^(•ratorie^.  V':9'.  Coca  CpU  Biitldiiie.  Kan- 
sai.  Cl'j  Ml*-ouri.  a-nl  viu  will  -be  •^cni  unt  of 
carh  of  ttif  rerular  fuM  sl'v  SI  00  ouvm itle-*  of  the 
UquliiA,  cuiuprl«iiig  llii<^  CTvat  («nitiinatlon  ireaUncnl. 
If  you  are  not  amaacd  at  rc-'ultK  rven  tbe  <'pf>-lal 
tntriMfnctorr  prloe  of  onr  dolUr  which  yuu  pay  the 
poatuiaii,  plus  pontaxR.  on  arrival  of  this  rfvular 
12.00  quantity  ntll  be  refuntled.  Write  t(h.Uj.  a-*  this 
la  a  apeclal  lDtT«oduftory  ofTrr — gocni  only  for  ten  day*. 

MdNEYlirGRAIN 

tli.ao  boys  roarantrc  option  on  10.000  bushels 
of  «  hiat  or  corn.  No  Fartktr  RimM.  A  move- 
DK-nt  of  f»c  from  option  price  e'vcs  j-ou  an 
opportunity  to  taWe  $.tOO:  «o.  $400;  Sc.  tsoo,  eti\ 
WIUTE  TOnAY  FOR  PARTlCULAKJi  and 
FRl.K  MARKET  LETTER. 

fsretton  Daily  Gmcle,  S.  W.  Brack,  Dept  M-39 

1016  Baltimrt  Arc,  Kuut  Ctj,  U*. 

(me  of  Ihr  blilMt  n»t- 
.\iiirrl«'a  we 

iiCHl  for  rwultt,  rTidriKftI  b>  mitn>  wrM  Itimwy 
PaLetll*  '*f  exlru)nlitmr.\  vaUjr  BMk.  Patent -Sense.  frM. 
Lam  <.  L^eiy.  (S3  f  SL.  Wuk..  D.  C.  Ettlb.  IMS. 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


PATENTS!'^ 


Agricultural  Extensipn  Service  Justly  Famou! 

California's  U^onderful  County  A^ent  System  Leads  Nation  in 
Organization  and  Accomplishment 


[Bditor'8  Note — Thia  article  Is  more  Hian 
a  bilpf  biography  of  Professor  Crocheron. 
for  (t  oinlines  the  developnit-nt  of  aftrric-ui- 
tural  extension  work  In  California.  Many 
reailers.  no  doubt,  will  be  amazed  to  learn 
of  the  thoroughne;«s  and  forelhouicht  with 
which  the  county  aaricultural  asenl  iivatem 
has  been  carried  outlln  this  Slate — undoubt- 
eilly  exceeding  In  scope  and  efficiency  Biini- 
jar  deveiopinents  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country] 


ii 


/T  takes  a  long,  tall, 
Chief 
To  make  us  Farm  . 


around." 


black-haired 
Advisers  step 


PROF.  CROCHERON 


— thus  .san&a  care  free  group  of  County 
-Agents  at  the  supper  mHrkiiiB  the  close 
of  the  last  annual  A{4riculturul  Exten.siorv 
Service  conference, 
to  indicate  their 
feeling  aa  to  the 
effectiveness  with 
which  B.  H.  Croch- 
eron  diiects  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  or- 
panizjiliim  in  CaU- 
foinia.  anrt  their 
loyalty  to  him  na 
a  real  outstanding 
leader. 

When  in  1913  the 
J    '■I^Hpr-  .  passage    of  thb' 

Jif  ^     .S  m  i  t  h-hever  Avt 

gl^K.     W- —  was  assured, 

*  '^^^  which  would  initi 
ate  a  new  field  of 
activity  for  (he  V. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  the  various 
colleges  of  agriculture.  Dean  Thoma.s  F. 
Hunt  of  the  ("ollcge  of  Agriculture  of 
this  State  began  loolting  for  .some  one  to 
develop  the  work  in  California.  This 
was  to  be  a  new  venture;  there  wrc 
few  precedents  to  go  by:  (irg!ini-/.uti.Mi. 
technique,  method*  admirUstralion  wen- 
as  yet  unformulated. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  training, 
the  work  called  for  initiative,  creative 
imagination,  originality,  energy  and 
endless  enthusiiism,  together  with  a 
broad  undersUmding  of  hurn.m  nature. 
All  these  were  found  bundled  together 
in  the  l>ill.  dark-haired  chap  referred  to 
above,  who  w;us  at  that  time  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  educational  world, 
foreign  and  doinesti<-.  by  showing  what 
a  reall\-  rural  high  Khool  at  the  country 
cross  roads  could  do  in  terms  of  com- 
munity betterment. 

Fortunately  for  a  young  Stjite  with 
it.""  agricultural  future  still  largely  ahead 
of  it,  the  Director  of  its  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  was  guilty  of  that  most 
fortunate  crime  of  being  "young" — and 
took  hp  the  work  of  creating  the  present 
extension  .service  organization  when 
barely  thirty.  A  graduate  of  Cornell  in 
farm  management  when  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  was  making  th:it  institution  tbe 
center  of  things  rural  and  agricultural, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escajje  the 
infectious  enthusiasm  that  perniented 
student  body  and  faculty,  for  his  insti- 
tuti^ip  was  at  that  time  the  foremost 
training  ground  for  rural*  leadership. 
Interest  in  rur.il  schools  had  been 
aroused  during  this  period:  the  place  of 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools  was 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ACHIEVBMBNTS 

At  the  end  of  a  five-year  cour.se, 
Crocheron  accepted  the  principalship  of 
a  new  agricultural  high  school  in  Marj'- 
land,  as  an  experiment  to  see  what  might 
be  the  function  of  such  an  institution 
when  fully  deNeloped.  His  achievements 
there  are  a  matter  of  rural  edu<;iitional 
history.  Delegations  from  other  States 
and  from  abroad  came  to  study  its 
methods  and  achievements.  It  had  set 
new  standards  for  rural  high  schools. 

Coming  fresli  from  this  venture,  the 
work  of  organizing  Extension  Service 
plans  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  Cal- 
ifornia was  a  new  experience  and  was 
attacked  in  characteristic  maimer.  A 
thorough' stud.v  of  the  agriculutral  prob- 
lems of  the  StJite  was  ma;le  first  hand 
as  a  basis  for  xleveloijing  an  organiwi 
tion  to  meet  these  needs.  For  months, 
from  the  warm  stretches  of  Imperial  to 
the  lava  studded  plains  of  Modoc  Coun- 
ty and  from  the  citrus  belt  of  the  south 
to  the  dairy  farms  of  Del  Norte, 
Crocheron's  chugging  flivver  poked  its 
inquisitive  radiator. 

Over  the  kitchen  table  he  learned 
from  the  farmer's  wife  through  things 
said  and  unsaid,  and  thus  the  home 
side  and  its  problems  became  better  un- 
derstood. Over  companionable  pipes 
while  sitting  together  on  the  old  saw- 
horse,  the  problems  of  growing  and  .sell- 
ing, as  he  saw  them,  were  drawn  from 
the  farmers.  Kven  the  kids  picked  up 
for  a  lift  on  the  way  to  school  added 
tbe  youngster's  viewpoint  on  what  in- 
terested him  at  home  or  at  the  "durned 
or  school." 

With  first  hand  study  of  the  State  to, 
give  the  needed  background,  a  plan  was 
drawn  up  to  make  available  through 
farm  adviser,  club  leader,  and  later 
throtigh  home  demonstration  agent,  the 
new  service  of  State  and  Nation  in  the 
interest  of  better  and  more  prosperous 
rural  life.  In  this  plan  four  prin<-ipleM 
were  laid  down  as  fundamental  before 
farm  adviser  work  was  begun  in  any 
county — and  after  ten  years  Crocheron's 
far-sighted   judgment    in    making  such 


provisions  hits  l«een  more  than  vindi- 
cated, rpon  them  has  been  built  an 
Extension  Service  which  in  organization, 
personnel  and  efficiency  is  probably  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  United  Slates 
today. 

FL-NDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

These  fundamental  principles  will' 
bear  repeating  here,  for  they  briefly  and 
concisely  indicate  the  basis  upon  which 
Extension  Agents  began  to  operate  in 
1914 — a  basis  none  too  cl«a.rly  under- 
stood by  many  even  today:  / 

(1)  The  I  nivermty  offers  to  appoint  and 

pay  the  farm  adviser  only  after 
the  Boaril  of  9llpervi«or»  baa  ap- 
propriated J200tl  for  tile  annual  e»- 
penaes  of  the  atlviaer  and  there  iiaa 
been  ort:;ini:;ed  in  the  county  a 
fami  buieiiu  i.r  at  leaM  one-fifth 
of  the  fai  iiiers  of  the  county,  with 
an   annual    iiierabersblp   fee   of  ll. 

(2)  Tbe  farm  adviser  is  required  to  serve 

any  farnici  in  the  <:ouniy.  whether 
a  riieinher  of  the  farm  tiureau  or 
not.  but  he  Is  instructed  not  to 
visit  any  farm  unless  be  is  luvlte>l 
to  do  so. 

(I)  The  purpose  of  the  farm  bureau  U. 
first,  to  denionstrHtt  whether  th-- 
farm  advdser  Is  really  wanted  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  create  an  efficient  'workine 
agency. 

(4)  The  fiirin  arlviwr  does  not  seek  to 
control  or  <llrecl  the  action  of  any 
peraon,  lie  fives  to  each  person 
the  best  advice  of  which  he  is 
capable  through  the  aid  of  the 
staff  of  the  Af-'ricultural  Kjiperl- 
znent  Station,  but  th*^  itii*t.«;ive 
Mill  rests  nah  the   .  --  4 

advice,  if.  for  the  >^  je- 
cution   of   the   nielli  It 
It   neceai*Mr.v  to  have     .  i.  •  '      i  ac 
~  tlon.  or  if  It   is  necessary   lo  pas^ 

and  execute  laws,  the  people  must 
lake  the  next  necessary  -steua  or 
the  leKtsltttive  .  anil  extx'ulive 
branches  of  tjovet-niiient  must  cre- 
ate liUd  execute  such  iiiessures  as 
the  InW'Riigations  of  the  station 
show  to  b«  warranted  by  the  fact.'i 

The  benefits  oT  Prof.  Ciocheron's 
.sound  judgment  in  organization  and 
leadership  have  extended  be.vond  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  into  the 
f-ounty  Farm  Bureaus.  The  latter  or- 
ganizations were  first  started  as  eiluca- 
tionul  agehcies  through  which  the  Ex- 
tension .Service  largely  funttioned.  It 
was  he  who  drew  up  their  plans  and 
constitution  and  helped  guide  them  dur- 
ing the  early  days  when  foundations 
were  laid,  through  ^hlch  the  present, 
powerful  Statewide  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  developed. 

That  the  State  has  adjudged  the  work 
to  l)e  of  rejil  value  is  evitieuced  by  the 
support  that  has  been  given  if.  The 
total  force — administrative.  Farm  Ad- 
visers. Home  Demonstration  Agents. 
Club  Leaders,  assistants  and  .si)ecialLsis 
number  126.  working  in  organized 
counties  and  several  unorganized  coun- 
ties in  addition. 

Following  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  newly  instittited  Farm  Adviser  work, 
came  agricultural  cluli  work  with  boys 
and  girls.  The  work  started-  in  high 
schools  at  a  time  when  there  were  few 
agricultural  courses  organized  in  suih 
institutions:  these  clubs  not  only  -served 
to  stimtilate  interest  in  agriculture  in 
the  youngsters  through  cotnpetiti\e 
group  action  in  agricultyral  practice, 
but  also  were  directly  respon.sible  for 
the  aroused  interest  in  high  .school  agri- 
culture anil  helped  pave  the  way  for  suc- 
cessful voi'jitioiial  woiV  whi  h  has  since 
become  a  part  of  high  school  cour.ies 
generally. 


THirS  FOR  BOYS 

For  the  three  years  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  cotintry  into  the  war  the 
high  .school  'ag.  club"  winners  were  sent 
by  their  com;nunities  on  a  month's  tour 
of  the  Fnited  States  under  Prof.  Cro- 
cheron's charge  «o  study  the  principal 
types  of  American  farming.  A  full  car- 
load experienced  Ibis  opportunity  each 
year — an  investtneiit  in  training  for 
rural  leadership  to  mature  at  a  later 
date. 

The  third  branch -of  Extension  Service 
work  which  touches  the  needs  of  farm 
women  through  home  demonstration 
agents  was  the  last  to  be  initiated  ami 
has  been  marked  b.v  the  .same  careful 
anil  thorough  study  of  these  needs  fol- 
lowed b.v  an  active,  well  organized  plaJi 
of  endeavor  that  has -created  a  demand 
for  this  ser\  ice  greatly  in  excess  at  the 
means  to  supply  it. 

Through  the  different  Itneji  of  activity 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
the  I'niversity  through  the  College  of 
Agriculture  ha.s  been  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  daily  life  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  homes  in  California  and 
iLs  influence  is  steadil.\'  widening  and 
deepening. 

THE    YOL^THFUL  VIEWPOINT 

Young  himself.  Crocheron  has  main 
tallied  a  lively  interest  in  young  people, 
particularly  the  undergraduate  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  I'ntil  the  de- 
mands made  by  t'ne  rapid  de\eliipment 
of  the  expanding  service  made  it  impos 
silile.  h(«led.  at  the  request  of  interested 
students,  an  informal  seminar  on  coun- 
try life  problems  in  his  home.  These 
"Thursday  Nights,"  as  they  were  known, 
be^rame  never-to-be-forgotten  experlenctfs 
of    those   favored    older    students  who 


draped  themselves  comfortably  n. 
davenport  and  rocker  under  the  liuni 
light  and  discussed  that  many  .ided 
complex  institution— Ameriioji,  and  jiaj- 
ticularly   Califortiian,    country  life 

With  all  the  great  ine.r<-iuse  in  induii 
trial  and  commerce,  ami  all  of  Ihn  ac- 
tivities that  mike  for  extensive  iirl«i;i 
development.  California  is  and  will  a' 
ways    be    essentially    an  i>--ri<uiiun 
State.     Changing  coiMitions 
problems.     The  coniiuuetl 
prosperity,  and  therefore  th.  ..i>,„,,.,„. 
of  the  entire  State,  depends  upon  meie; 
Wig  these  problems  of  today  and  ol  I  lie 
future  fully,  fearlessly,  and  in  a  ni.iiiner 
fundamentally    sound.     The  mov-mer: 
begun    but   a    decade    ago    through  iin 
awakened  re.sponsibility  on  the  imi 
State  and  Nation  to  bring  to  tie-  .i 
folk   through  farm  adviser,  horn, 
onstration   agent    and   boys'  i 
club  leader  the  coml>ineil  a-  f 
the   State   College   of  Agri. 
the  V.  S.  Department  of  Au. 
direct,    practical    ways    is  . 
have  a  vital  effect  on  the  bei  -ii,,  . 
rural  life. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  California  thai  i  .  im 
the  ."rtart  the  State  htus  had  as  oiu-ii 
izer  and  director  the  above  meiiii  in»  I 
"long.  tall,  black  haired  Chief,"  vh., 
having  vision  of  what  tlie  future  ol  al 
fomia  agriculture  miglit  lie,  had  ili<o 
the  energy  and  enthiisia.sm  to  lay  a  ^ur- 
and  stiong  foundation  upon  which  hucJJ 
a  future  could  be  realized  and  main- 
tained.  * 


■    City  Pressure  on  the  Farm 

MYERS-PACIFIC 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 

pro\idcs  .ibundant  itinning 
water  under  the  same 
pressure  as  the  city  water 
system.  Takes  water  from 
any  source,  delivers  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  farm. 
Quickly  and  easily  in- 
stalled. Operates  econom- 
ically. Requires  little  or 
no  attention.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  BRYANT  STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Power  Cultivator 


Endora 
dmners 

Will  wi.iit  aA  mI<iw  a< 
llKlit  Howlnc  [itriTn 
(iilinsua  3  rwm  at 
Mldr  row  cnpa.  Ids^l 
r.  T  >n,m\l  fntiu  «<id 
tiMr^mry  work.  >ijios 
I'laiiK  Jr  irh««l  -utp 
a  ll  it  lictil  ll  •»  r  k  e 
lo"!*.     Mon«  Uwm. 

*raU(wiarr  \<ow- 
f-r  uork  and  liftiil.* 
I^k'lit  Aiitmrn- 

linn  ■  prmif  «nrkiiif 
cart*,  i  HP.  l-rjrr;* 
(;'*aohiir  K  n  (  t  u  e. 
R«*«rh  .M acn«l a  U«e« 
roviv  partA  ttiNd  on 
wril  -  kiKiwn.  |iw  • 
phu^d  aiiio,  Ooa  rMr 
inunuiii-«.  Writ*  for 
lit«r^Uire  auiJ  prioes. 


ed  hy  Leading  ' 
and  Fruit  GroW^^ 

H>'   tivi   |it>r  iDtnu(«. 

mr.  Worki 
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Maniits' 
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Ulstriliiiied  by 
It.   K.  SWITH 
NonniAnflle  .%i'r..  Hollywood.  <  * 


200  SHEETS  4 
100  Envelopes^! 
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Egg  Producer  Tries  Many  Improved  Methods 


ARL,   O.   JOHNSON.  Arcadia 
(Ixis  Angeles  County)  egg  pro- 
ducer,  was  Informed   by  the 
poultry  expert  who  Inspected 
hi*  plant  that  he  should  insert 
windows  in  the  rear  wall  of  bis 
building.     These  openings,  it 
was   explained,    would  admit 
light  necessary  to  enable  hens  to 
the  nests  and  would  prevent  the 
pping  of  egga  on  the  floor. 

right,"  agreed  Johnson.   "I'll  try 
hing  once." 

suggested    Improvement  was 
but  did  not  lessen  the  number  of 
laid  on  the  floor.    The  openings, 
er,   provided    needed  ventilation 
ig  hot  summer  weather  and,  there- 
were  retained. 

is    incident    illustrates  Johnson's 
penalty  to  engage  in  experimental 
k.    He  learns  all  he  can  about  the 
business  from  study  and  observa- 
then  teats  every  method,  Improve- 
and     appliance     that  looks 
-Ising. 

has    tried,   for   example,  every 
th  of  nest  from  twelve  inches  to 
feet,  finding  that  about  two  feet 
beat  lengrth.    Feeding,  breeding, 
Ing  and  housing — all  have  received 
ive  experimentation.     Being  of 
echanical  turn  of  mind,  he  has  made 
y  ingenious  improvements  in  his 
Y  house.    He  realizes  his  build- 
still  are  imperfect,  but  every  year 
are  getting  better  and  better,  be 
a. 

ULTRYMEN  MUST  PROGRESS 

'he  poultryman  who  doesn't  Improve 
methods  is  bound  to  lose  out  In  the 
race."  declares  Johnson.  "There  is 
uch  thing  as  standing  still  In  the 
e" 

.hen  Johnson  was  in  the  chicken 
siness  at  Hayward  (Alameda  County), 


He  Likes  to  Experiment 

A  PPROACHING  the  poultry  "game"  with  an  open 
mind,  this  Los  Angeles  County  producer  has  profited 
by  his  discoveries  as  well  as  his  mistakes.  Encouraging 
results  have  led  to  his  determination  to  increase  his  in- 
vestment and,  if  possible,  his  net  profit  per  hen  in  order 
to  justify  operating  upon  very  high-priced  land. 

— The  Editor. 


forage  which  can  be  grown  on  A  amaU 
plot  of  ground,  Johnson  claims. 

At  his  former  location  he  put  all  the 
manure  from  1500  hens  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  which  gradually  became  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  producing  an  enormous 
tonnage  of  feed.  Kale,  Su  .an  grass, 
barley  and  alfalfa  are  tbe  principal 
crops  grown.  The  kale  patch  is  re- 
newed once  a  year.  Chard  doesn't  last 
long  enough  to  pay  for  raising,  and 
beets  don't  yield  sufficient.y,'  he  says. 
It  pays  to  grow  a  few  of  the  latter, 
however.  A  thousand  hens  will  eat,  on 
an  average,  100  pounds  of  green  feed 
daily.  It  has  been  found. 

Keeping  hens  under  cover  all  the  time 
is  believed  to  be  entirely  feasible,  al- 
though small  yards  are  considered  an 
advantage,  their  use  a  few  hours  a  day 
during  favorable  weather  resulting  in  a 
saving  of  litter  and  enabling  the  hens 
to  dust  themselves  and  soak  up  sun- 
shine. 

Johnson  doesn't  take  much  stock  in 
the  theory  that  chicken  jrards  need  to 
be  spaded  up  and  planted  in  order  to 
keep  them  sanitary. 

"A  neighbor  of  ml»  ■<»  almost  worke<l 


the  re«t  of  the  flock,  to  prevent  conta- 
gion, and  each  one  given  a  tablespoon 


is  made  of  an  eight-Inch  board,  with 
hinges  on  the  upper  side. 

This  arrangement  makes  It  possible 
to  feed  nnd  wat^r  the  hens  and  gather 
egga  without  entering  the  house  or  dis- 
turbing the  fowls.  The  eaves  project 
forty-two  inches  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, sheltering  the  caretaker  and  the 
feeding  fowls. 

The  space  above  the  nests  Is  covered 
only  with  wire  netting,  except  a  four- 
foot  space  on  either  side  of  the  parti- 
tion, half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  door. 
The  room  used  for  brooding  chicks  has 
the  open  space  covered  with  cleth  doors, 
which  can  be  lifted  up  when  not  in  use. 

The  mash  hopper  is  fixed  In  an  open- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  partition,  swing- 
ing out  to  permit  of  l>eing  filled  from 
one  side.    These  feed  boxes  are  filled 


r 


Kale  for  greens  and 
castor  beans  for  shade 
are  two  profitable  crops 
on  this  Southern  Ccdi- 
fomia  poultry  ranch 


1  » 


iMnv  laid  an  average  of  IM  egga  In 


next  year  he  began  culling,,  in- 
slng  production  to  171.  which  was 
one  egg  less  than  the  best  redord 
e  by  California  commercial  poultry - 
In  that  year,  according  to  official 
ds.  The  next  year  Johnson's  hens 
red  176  egga,  and  the  following 
ISO. 

is  conspicuous  success  and  excellent 
perimentai  work  resulted  In  Johnson 
appointed  chairman  of  the  poul- 
deportment  of  the  Alameda  County 
Bureau,  of  which  he  also  served 
ne  of  the  directors. 
Fifteen  hundred  laying  hens,  as  well 
300  pullets  and  cockerels,  were  kept 
'OiM  acre  of  ground.    Asked  if  he 
dered  this  the  largest  number  of 
that  profitably  could  b«  kept  on 
t  amount  of  ground,  Johnson  replied: 

ONE  ACRE  POSSIBrLITIES 

'I  should  say  not!  On  good  land,  with 
ty  of  water  and  in  a  cUmate  where 
lUon  grows  well  every  month  of 
•ar,  it  is  possible  to  keep  three  or 
thousand  hens. 

I  know  the  ^Bntenslon  Service 
1100  Is  the  maximum  number, 
kept  one -third  more  than  that 
at  one  place  where  I  was  han- 
d  by  lack  of  water  and  wher« 
and  cllnmte  were  not  the  best 
Imam  ferd  production. 

>."  explained  Johnson."  we  had 
pend  npon  windmill  pump  Irrlga- 
and    sometimes    there  waant 
wind  to  operate  the  mills.  Water 
•  good  deal  more  expensive  there 
bere,  where  it  costs  me  only  IS  a 
to  Irrigate  an  acre  of  lancL" 
■mount  of  green  feed  that  can  be 
la  admlttMl  to  be  the'  limiting 
In  the  number  of  hens  which 
DialktalliM''on  a  given  area, 
plenty  Of  water,  warm  feather 
tllUer.  Iwwavar.  there  la  acaroely 
ml*  to  the  amount  of  succulent 


Mn^  Johnson  and  a 
Wisconsin  friend  pick- 
ing December  flowers 
in  the  former's  front 
yard,  which  is  beauti- 
ful the  year  around 


his  head  off  trying  to  follow  that  plan." 
he  related.  "The  ground  finally  became 
so  thoroughly  saturated  with  filth  that 
his  hens  contracted  oisease.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  ground  packs  easily, 
the  best  method  of  keeping  yards  clean 
is  to  sweep  them  off  in  the  dry  season 
and  let  the  rain  wash  them  during  the 
winter,  when  fowls  are  kept  Indoors." 

As  a  profitable  place  to  produce  poul- 
try, all  the  advantages  are  not  on  the 
side  of  Arcadia.  In  comparison  with 
his  former  place.  Johnson  has  found. 

"Chickens  are  not  as  healthy  here  as 
In  the  north,"  he  states.  "It  may  be 
that  this  is  partly  doe  to  tbe  climate 
being  less  equable  here.  In  the  vicinity 
of  San  Pranc'lBCO  Bay  the  weather  la 
cooler  than  here  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  but  there  la  leaa  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night  temperaturea.  Sud- 
den changes  are  hard  on  fowls." 

Here  Is  Johnson's  method  of  treating 
roup  and  chicken  pox,  the  two  common- 
est ailments  to  which  fowl  flesh  is  heir: 

TREATING  ROUP  ANO  POX 

When  the  sickness  Is  not  serious,  give 
each  100  birds  one  pound  of  Epsom 
suItA  dissolved  In  water  and  mixed  with 
the  dry  mash;  or,  add  to  the  salts  an 
equal  amount  of  sulphur,  before  mixing 
with  the  feed.  Semi -solid  buttermilk 
also  may  be  added  to  the  chemlcala 
Cranmery  buttermilk  has  not  been 
found  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Sick  fowla  ahould  be  aeparatad  from 


Johnson's  poultry  suc- 
cess has  attracted  to 
California  other  East- 
erners. But  he  thinks 
the  business  overdone. 


of  salts,  dissolved  in  water.  The  medi- 
cine should  be  administered  through  a 
tube,  to  prevent  choking. 

Johnson's  poultry  house  la  sixteen 
feet  wide,  with  partitions  every  twenty 
feet.  The  main  part  extends  north  and 
south,  but  an  extension  is  being  built 
east  and  west,  to  protect  the  birds  from 
the  afternoon  sun. 

A  trough  for  green  feed  extends  along 
the  front  of  the  building,  being  raised 
one  foot  above  the  ground,  to  prevent 
the  birds  from  scratching  litter  into  the 
box.  A  "hen  stanchion"  is  made  with 
pieces  of  lath  a  foot  long,  placed  two 
in'i  one-fourth  inches  apart  horizon- 
tally above  and  behind  the  feed  trough. 
The  lath  slope  forward.  In  order  to  free 
the  hen's  head  wnen  the  latter  Is  lifted. 

In  the  middle  of  each  20-foot  sec- 
tion of  trough  is  a  three-foot  tin  water 
tank,  which  can  be  lifted  out  for  clean- 
ing, as  can  the  feed  l>oxea 

The  nests  are  located  above  the  feed 
trough  and  are  protected  with  a  slop- 
ing door  in  Iront  and  above.  The  lattei 


only  once  a  week.  The  dropping  platform 
is  against  the  rear  wall,  the  front  edge 
being  flush  with  the  partition  doors,  in 
order  to  be  handy  to  the  wheelbarrow, 
which  is  pushed  from  room  to  room, 
and  the  litter  carrier  to  be  installed 
later.  To  support  the  carrier,  two-by- 
four  rafters  are  used  for  the  long  rear 
stope  of  the  roof,  the  others  being  two- 
by-three. 

In  order  to  keep  bugs  from  crawling 
down  ft-om  the  roosts  onto  the  dropping 
platform,  the  roost  frame  is  supported 
In  fyt>nt  with  small  stove  bolts,  which 
extend  head '  downward  two  Inches. 
"Mites  don't  like  cold  Iron.",  explained 
Johnson. 

Instead  of  the  usual  heavy  roost 
poles,  one-by-two  strips  are  used,  laid 
flat,  with  wire  netting  tacked  under- 
neath. This  materially  lessens  the 
weight  of  the  roost  frame,  which  la 
lifted  up  to  permit  of  the  dropping  plat- 
form being  cleaned. 

Concrete  floors  are  covered  with 
clean  straw  Utter,  in  which  grain  is  fed. 
Planer  shavings  are  placed  in  the  nests. 

Castor  bean  plants  break  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sunshine,  in  front  of  the 
henhouse,  while  walnut  t^^  have  been 
planted  In  the  yards. 

.    IMPROVES  NETW  PLANT 

When  Johnson  came  to  Southern 
California  a  year  ago  last  September 
he  bought  an  acre  and  a  third  of  land 
at  the  corner  of  Fairview  avenue  and 
Holly  street,  near  Ross  Field  and  the 
Government  balloon  school.  Four  hun- 
dred old  hens  were  purchased  for  11.15 
each  and  an  equal  number  of  pullets 
for  $1.75. 

This  "Job-lot"  of  fowls  were  mostly 
White  Leghorns,  but  contained  a  few 
Black  Minorcas.  They  did  not  begin 
layin£  until  the  middle  of  December  and 
were  not  culled,  yet  by  the  next  Sep- 
tember had  earned  11123.  an  average 
of  $1.40  each. 

"No,  that  does  not  equal  some  of  the 
poultry  profit  figures  floating  around 
the  country,"  admitted  Johnson,  "^t  Is 
absolute  net,  however,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  many  of  the  poultry  earnings 
claimed.  When  prices  were  higher,  I 
cleared  $3  per  hen." 

Culling  is  to  be  resumed  next  year 
and  the  flock  increased  to  1200  or  1500 
laying  hens,  enough  to  earn  a  good  liv- 
ing. Poultry  use  Is  not  being  made  of 
all  the  land,  part  of  which  may  t>e  sold 
for  residential  purposes.  Similar  land 
nearby  Is  changing  hands  at  $4000  an 
acre,  which  Is  far  too  high  priced  for 
egg  production.— O.  H.  BARNHILX,. 


lAGRICTILTURAL  ALASKA] 


Where  Soil  Yields  Wealth  Other  Than  Gold 

TTHROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
*  culture,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  enabled  to  publish  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  reflecting  Alaskan  agricultural  development. 

The  Gk)vernment  maintains  several  experiment  stations  in  Alaska. 
At  Sitka,  small  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  are  receiving  most  atten- 
tion. At  Kodiak,  stock  raising  is  the  principal  line  of  investigation. 
Grain  and  forage  crop  work  has  beeii  paramount  at  Rampart,  while 
the  Fairbanks  and  Matanuska  stations  are  devoting  most  of  their  ef- 
forts to  working  out  mixed  farming  systems  adapted  to  their  localities. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Alaska  has  agricultural  possibilities 
of  considerable  scope.  Facts  regarding  climate,  crops  and  markets 
which  are  astounding  to  the  uninitiated  are  set  forth  in  Circular  No. 
1,  "Information  for  Prospective  Settlers  in  Alaska,"  which  may  be 


Those  who  think  of  Alaska  as  a  land  of  perpetual  ice 
and  snow  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  potato 
digging  scene  wai  photographed  on  a  ranch  near  Fair- 
banks. 


obtained  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Informati 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  learn  more  about  our  wond' 
fu]  northern  territory,  even  though  not  a  prospective 
settler,  may  read  this  publication  with  interest  and 
profit. — Editor. 


Indicative  of  the  variety  and  quality  of  Alaskan  vegetables  is  this 
display  of  prodvLcts  grown  at  the  Sitka  Experiment  Station  in 
1921.  The  Coast  regions  are  best  adapted  to  market  gardening. 


The  Fairbanks 
homesteader, 
whose  cabin  is 
shown  at  the 
left,  lost  no 
\fime  in  plant- 
'  ing  flowers, 
trees  and 
shfubberyf 


This  hybrid  strawberry,  developed  at 
the  Sitka  station,  produced  200  berries 
on  one  plant.  There  are  also  wild,  na- 
tive varieties. 


Right — Native 
strawberry 

plant  in  bloom. 

Some  toUd  ber- 
ries are  an 

inch  in  length. 


b  - 


Examining 
hybrid  ber- 
ries growing 
in  rows  for 
propagation 
of  runners 

at  Sitka 
Experiment 
Station. 


Below — An  oat  field  on  the  Borden  ranch,  near  Fair 
hanks.   Wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat  also  are  grown 
successfully  in  different  parts  of  the  territory 
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A  Good  Dairyman  Should  Be  First  a  Good  Farmer 

At  Least  in  Imperial  V alley 


here  te  tUs  kts 


MTT  AU.  leaks  very  flae,  but  &res't  jrM  itnlrtMg  a  tM  o<  pofy 
I       ^  1  ■nr-  liM|«tn4  *  trtead.  mm  iMpacti^  the 


dairy  eqwlp—rwi  l—tilliiil  by  M.  TmmmHIm  «■  liis  rmack  aear 
HoHrlDeL  Tlw  ■  —  ■ii  was:  Tm  ianMiaj  cwwilf rahh  ■w—y 
bat  MM  liafciM  H-  i  betttvc  tke  tevMtMM  wB  pay  (ood  te- 
tereat:  ia  tact  tke  eqatpnei 
is  fUM  of  an  a  sood  farmer  aad  ' 

a  very  lun  frfiil  MBk  imidan  i. 


pteatlfiU  aappMiju  of  hay  and  srala. 
ealTM  caa  be  raiaad  at  "alnln—i  ex- 
herd  ot  Gveraaeara  hi  riwiliiMir  ihort 
wal^ad  trvm  a  larce 
OMMty  dahry.  hovcTer. 


head  of  hUtaa  aad  yovac  eowa  at  aa 
avAace  price  t€  flM. 

■That    fMN    toehad    seed    at  the 

J     caatoa  «r  a«r  reoeM  «Mt  ta  M 
^  whea  I 


the 

im  head  or  cattle. 

OB  tb 

He 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


to  o( 

hi 

italaa  ft«a   IM  «a  laretod.  prepared  ftar  lrric»tida.  and  tlM  he 

Kvik  aeeded  to  aUhlta.  which  raiaad 

■Bk        Tkia  iavahred  aMre  fTpmaf  thaa  ia  the 

•m%.  mmtOmem   lacTted   fm   the   Imperial  BM 

«(  hMd.  of  which  Taaey.  yet  he  |«C  the  hoa>i  -W  la  Imn 


flor  batter  tkt.    At  oae    ateiaa  aad  Gacraaeya,  he 
etcht  or  ten  aowa,    up  him  herd  U>  the 


pica  to  aae 


ia  layliv 


ta  coaecatrate  on 


oC  ralae 


of  wlatar  pa^arc  aad 


He    has  M 
•   fCmmtimmed  om  Pm^e  9) 


Above — A  January  scene:  part  of  Zummstein's  dairy  herd 
on  alfalfa  pastwre,  Holstenu  ffradwaBy  are  betnn  displmeed 
by  Gu^htseys,  simfiy  as  a  mattetr  of  pertoual  preference. 

Right — Mr.  Zummstmm.  and  ome  of  the  concrete  trcmgkt 
to  wkiek  water  is  fitfed  from       crtecMS  vefl.  obwimiing 
the  ueeettity  of  using  ditch  water  for  the  e«ttle. 


Left — Partial  view  of  milk- 
ing bam,  calf  pens  and  cor- 
rals. Hay  is  fed  from  stack 
yard  at  rear. 

Right — Mrs.  Zummstein  attd 
her  tittU  son. 

Below — Shade  trees  and  a 
family  orchard  add  to  at- 
traetiremeat  of  the  ranch 


The  $3M  per  acre  tract  iartadad 


acT«s  is  m  alfaKa  And  where,  but  ^iite  «h«p»  p— aad— 
ia  the  Imperial  ValleT.  eoold  be  bare  a  total  ctm.  tar  laad.  labor  aad 
BMiataiaed  SM  antmela  oa  UUa  tfea  •  ings  of  $3Sd  as  acre,  aad  bli 
aad  had  c—idfraMe  hay  left  orei^  Sr  at  a  coat  of  t2M  aa  acre, 
aa-he  dU  famt  year? 
Thafa  the  bis  advaatace  we  eajor     iaiiidmeat  im  a 

•erial      humij.  W»:   aa  artnlia  a 
*ty  piadtei.  after  eaaCeaaias  to  a     water  qrateai.  tUtOt:  bara  aad 
amamara.     91.4M:  umaa*  ti  iiaRbi.  StSS. 
"A    tarse        Thaa  it  wlH  be 
eC  cteap  feed  is  the  flaeat  ia-      baa  all  the  laad  he  aeeda  to  f( 
poUey  the  dairymaa  caa  have: 

cmiM     ia  "     aad  the 

iHiHiada  tarse-    I  bave  leaked  iato     fartaUe  home — with  a 
dairy    appwtiialtlfa    ia    amay    ether     aaeaC    (iirlaalx  ot 
parts  er  the  State.  b«t  it  wm  tUa  mme     weik  ateeh)  mt  SM.«M. 

Hia    aTctase  daily 
bltuBH  tlM  year  aroaad  ia 

aad  the  prtee  ia  the 
abaat  M  feata    BM  I 
teare  ttea  VMS*  la  ■ 
oaly  oae  oa  arhlch  the  laiperlal 
MM.  Br 
aad  Simla  to  aloefe  ha* 
it  peoiMe  ta  a 


bit 
and 


tavest- 
and 


perlBl  TaDey.   I  kaow  of 

Coaaty  where  UW  acres  was 
ta  keep  12*  eowa.  aad  the 
hay 

Hartac  aalMBad  UmaeM  as  to  Us 

to  im- 


TaDey 
bis  tn- 

TaOey 
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One  Way  of  Winning — More  Intelligent  Thinning 

This  Year  It  h  More  Important  Than  Ever  That  Peach  Growers  Strive  for 
Larger  Sizes — fVhy,  How  and  JVhen  to  Do  the  Work 

By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 


F  all  (i<'<-uluiius  trails  grown 
in  California,  none  responds 
more  readily  to  careful  thin- 
ninK  than  the  peach.  Growers 
know  from  experience  that 
thinning  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  also  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  strik- 
ing results.  This  cannot  be 
.said  of  some  other-  fruits,  as  for 
example,  the  ajiricot. 

True,  any  kind  of  fruit  tree  should 
lie  relieved  when 
o  V  e  r  1  o  a  ded,  but 
there  is  not  ar*' 
added  increase  in 
size  of  the  apricot 
ccimparable  to  that 
i)f  the  peach. 

Growers  have 
■ome.  to  'i-  e  a  1  i  z  e 
that  profit  Is  so 
dependent  upon 
size,  they  cannot 
afford  to  overlook 
any  factor  t  a  t 
promises  i  m  prove- 
inent  of  their  crop 
in  this  respect. 

During  the  s  e'a - 
.son  of  1923  the 
teanners  in  California  laid  down  a  rule 
to  the  effect  that  no  peaches  umler 
2%  inches  In  cross  .section  would  be 
canned.  Meeting  this  size  requirement 
In  the  ca.se  of  certain  varieties,  such 
as,  Ontario  (Southern  Tu.scan),  proved 
to  be  a  bit  difficult.  Yet  the  value  of 
move  to  prevent  the  winning  of  small' 
fruit  is  conceded  to  be  .an  important 
etep  toward  preventing  over-canning, 
with  the  consequent  disastrous  hold- 
over. 

AVhile  It  Is  too  early  to  say  what 
will  be  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
canner  this  sea.son,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  approximately  the  same  size  re- 
quirements will  be  in-effect.  Thinning, 
therefore,  is  again  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

NEW   METHOD   pF  THINNING 

The  work  may  best  be  done  while  the 
fruit  Is  very  small,  and  best  results 
follow  the  earlier  thinning,  yet  any 
time  before  ripening  starts  will  bring 
some  results.  There  is  frequently  a 
heavy  drop  of  fruit  during  May  or 
June,  and  most  peach  growers  wait 
until  after  this  drop  is  over  to  do  their 
thinning. 

I^st  season  the  writer  prepared  and 
hat}  i)ublished  bulletin  No.  5  of  .Chaffey 
Junior  CoHege,  which  set  forth  a  new 
idea  regarding  thinning  peaches.  This 
Idea  was  based  on  the  weights  of  fruits 
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of  different  sizes,  which  when  known 
made  pn.ssil)le  the  preparation  of  --a 
table  showing  the  number  of  fruits  of 
certain  sizes  that  would  be  required  to 
make  a  certain  tonnage  per  acre. 

A  careful  test  of  this  method  proved 
its  adequacy  and  the  uncertain  thin- 
ning methods  of  the  past  can  be  dis- 
carded for  a  substitute  method  which 
is  based  on  prjnciples  that  are  much 
more  accurate  and  scientific.  Accom- 
panying this  article  is  the  table  as  it 
was  printed  in  the  bulletin  and  recom- 
mended for  use  in  thinning  cling  peach 
varieties. 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE 

In  using  the  table  it  is  neces.sar.v 
first  to  estimate  the  amount  of  fruit 
that  the  trees  should  produce.  A  fiill- 
beiiring  peach  orchard  should  make  at 
least  10  tons  per  acre,, where  conditions 
are  dll  favorable.  ' Tht?  average  orchard 
will  not  do  this  'vvelU  A  five-.vear-old 
orch.-ird  should  produce  about  five  tons 
per  acre  under  favorable  conditions, 
but  in  figuring  the  possible  production 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  overesti- 
mate. , 

Having  decided  about  what  the  pro- 
duction should  be,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  refer  to  the  table  where  the  number 


of  peaches  per  tue  for  different  plant- 
ings that  will  make  the  desired  tonnage 
is  shown. 

A  little  practice  will  be  required  to 
thin  a  tree  to  an  approximate  lyimber 
of  fruits.  By  making  a  rather  (careful 
cotmt  of  what  is  left  after  thinning 
two  or  three  trees  a  good  idea  can  be 
fixed  in  the  thinner's  mind  as  to  the 
work  with  other  trees.  ' 

The  old  way  of  spacing  the  fruits 
a  certain  distance  apart  may  result  in 
leaving  enti)ely  too  much  fruit  on  a 
tree,  or  it  may  have  the  opposite  results 
according  to  the  setting  of  fruit.  If 
the  setting  is  heavy  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, much  further  spacing  will  be 
necessary  than  in  the  case  of  a  light 
setting  on  one  side  of  a  tree  and  a 
heavy  setting  on  the  other  as  often 
happens. 

WEIGHTS  OF  VARIETIES 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  jfrults 
.is  of  more  importance  than  their  dis- 
tance apart,  and  there  is  no  logical 
rea.son  for  a  six-inch  spacing,  if  a 
three-inch  spacing  on  a  certain  part  of 
a  tree  is  neces.sary  in  order  tlfat  enough 
fruits  may  be  left  for  the  desired 
tonnage. 

Last  season   some  careful  weighings 


Ready  Reference  Thinning 

Schedule  for  Peaches 

No.  Tons  Per  Acre 
Desired 

Number  of  peaches  per  tree,  of  2>4-in.,  2%-in.  and 
2% -in.  sizes  to  produce  desired  tonnage  per  acre  as 
shown  in  left-hand  column,  from  trees  planted  the 
different  distances  indicated  below: 

Tons  1    20  ft.  X  20  ft. 
1  108  trees  per  a. 

1    22  ft.  X  22  ft.  II 
1  SO  trees  per  a.  || 

24  ft.  X  24  ft.  1 

75  trees  per  a.  | 

25  ft.  X  25  ft. 
70  trees  per  a. ' 

1  2Vi"i 

2i,i"|  2%" 

1  2V*"  1  -2^/'  1 

2%"  II 

2'4"| 

2V2"  1 

2%"  1 

2 ',4"!  2%"| 

2%" 

1-         1  104] 

701 

54 

1  1241 

84  1 

64  l| 

149  1 

101  1 

;.77| 

160  1 

109  I 

83 

2         1    208  1 

140  1 

108 

1    248  1 

168] 

128  11 

298  1 

202  1 

154  1 

320  1 

218  1 

166 

3         1    312  1 

2101 

162 

1    372  1 

252  1 

192  11 

447  1 

303  1 

2311 

480  1 

3271 

249 

4         1    416  1 

280  1 

216 

I    496  1 

336  1 

256  11 

596  1 

404 1 

308  1 

640  1 

4361 

332 

5          i    520  1 

350  1 

270 

1    620  1 

420  1 

320  11 

t45  1 

505  1 

385  1 

800  1 

545  1 

415 

6          1  624| 

420  1 

324 

1    744  1 

504  1 

384  1! 

894  1 

606  1 

462  1 

960  1 

654  1 

498 

7          1    728  1 

490  1 

378 

1    868  1 

588  1 

448  II 

1043  1 

707  1 

539  1 

1120  1 

763  1 

581 

8          I    832  1 

560  I 

432 

1    992  1 

672  1 

512  11 

1192  1 

808  1 

616  1 

,  1280  1 

872  1 

664 

9          1    936  1 

630  1 

486 

1  1116  1 

756  1 

576  11 

134T-f.  909  1 

6931 

1440  1 

981  1 

747 

10          1  1040  1 

7001 

.'540 

1  1240  1 

840  1 

640  l| 

1490  1  1010  1 

770  1 

1600  1  1090 1 

830 

were  made  of  peaches  varying  in  size 
from  two  inches  to  three  inches  of  the 
l.ovell  freestone  variety.  Much  to  our 
surpri.se  there  was  found  to  be  little 
difference  in  the  weights  of  clings  and 
freestones.  The  following  tables  show 
the  close  agreement  except  in  the  case 
of  the  .sizes  ranging  from  two  inches 
to  two  and  one-fourth  inches: 

Number  in  10  lbs. 

Size  Ontario  Ijovell 

Peach  (Cling)  (Freestone) 

2  in.  —  56.9 
2%  in.  63  52.4 
214  in.  ,->2  50.3 
2%  in.  46  43.7 
2 1/2  in.  38  37 
2%  in.  33  33 
2%  in.  2*i  29.2 
2%    in.  26  '  24.6  . 

3  in.  23  22 
Since    freestones    weigh    about  the 

same  as  clings,  there  is  no  neces.sity 
for  a  separate  table  for  tise  in  thin- 
ning the  former,  Imt  the  table  as 
printed  may  serve  for  both  kinds. 

A  very  interesting  fa<:t  has  been 
called  to  our  attention'  liy  I'rof.  F.  T. 
Bioletti  of  the  Universit.v  of  California, 
who  became  interested  in  the  thinning 
table  as  printed  in  our  bulletin. 

THE  BIOLETTI  FORMULA 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  facta 
presented  in  the  table,  Professor  Bio- 
letti discovered  a  law  fioni  which  he 
deduc^'d  a  forinula  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  determine  with  .ac- 
curacy the  number  of  peaches  of  the 
different  sizes  th!it  will  be  required  to 
make  10  pounds  by  a  simple  arith- 
rnetical  formula.  It  is  as  follows:  600 
divided  by  cube  of  diameter  equals 
number   peaches   in   10  pounds. 

For  example:  We  refer  to  the  table  of 
cling  weights  and  find  that  there  are 
23  three-inch  peaches  in  10  pounds. 
Applying  the  formula  and  dividing  600 
b.v  the  cube  of  three  we  got  the  figure 
22.2,    whiQh    is   approximately  correct. 

By  remembering  this  foimula  It  ia 
possible  a't  any  time,  without  the  aid 
of  the  table,  to  determine  the  number 
of  t'ruits  necessary  to  leave  on  a  tree 
to  .secure  a  desired  tonnage. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  peach 
thinning  work  is  now  based  can  Via 
applied  to  other  fruits  as  a  knowledge 
of  weights  is  attained.  Thus  the  guess- 
work of  the  past  is  being  replaced  by 
something  more  accurate  and  reliable, 
and  certainly  such  an  iniportant  opera- 
tion as  thinning  fruits  should  be  done 
according  to  some*  cTefinite,  workable 
s\"-stem. 


Planning  and  Developing  the  Ideal  California  Ranch  Home 


IBditor's  Note — The  landscape  archttect  is 
an  idealiat,  to  be  Hure.  And  comparatfvel.v 
few  of  U3  achieve  the  perf**ct  estate  an  lie 
viRualizes  it.  Vet  the  luai.-i ical  aspects  of 
his  work  include  points  wliich  every  one 
iv))o  is  planning  or  dcvetupinK  a  countr.v 
home  rnuiH  consider.  Many  .•^iicli  fs^ctors 
are  pointed  out  in  this  article,  wlilrli  sliows 
that  the  _compl»-tely  succcpsfvil  .farmpl't-ail 
doesn't  simply  •'iiHppen,"  but  is  the  result 
or   far-flighted,   thoughtful  planning.] 

N  the  pioneering  stages  of  all 
civilization,  man's  energies 
and  attention  are  so  con- 
sumed by  the  struggle  for 
mere  existence  that  he  can- 
not give  free  consideration 
to  the  cultural  and  aesthetic 
phases  6f  environment,  even 
though  he  nlay  have  an  ap- 
preciative understanding  of  their  fun- 
damental value  to  the  life  of  a  country. 
When  a  l.md  is  new,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  its  ma- 
terial progress,  and 
only  as  it  settles 
into  a  state  of  more 
or  less  actual  pros- 
I)erity  do  its  citi- 
zens find  time  tor 
the  pleasureable  Iti- 
lulgence-  of  their 
tiner  instincts. 
P  i  c  t  ures  of  the 

■  arly  ranch  homes 

■  if  new  and  unset- 
tled c  o  tn  m  unities 
come  to  the  mind 
of  all  who  will  look 
back  a  few  years, 
or  who  in  thoufeht 
will  span  the  miles 

of  today  to  some  of  the  few  remaining 
outposts  of  our  great  frontier.  For  the 
most  part  such  homes  have  been  stern 
and  uncompromising  if  not  actually 
forbidding,  and  have  served  chiefly  as 
physical  shelter  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
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sustenance  from  the  untamed  acres  of 
a  new  land.  \ 

The  tendency  to  minimize  the  area 
occupied  by  the  house  and  its  grounds 
still  exists  on  the  average  farm  devel- 
opment, possibly  due  to  the  long  years 
of  pioneering  through  which  this 
nation  has  passed.  It  Is .  a  common 
thing  for  the  fruit  grower  to  remove 
from  his  orchard  the  minimum  of  trees 
that  will  permit  the  erection  of  his 
house  and  stables,  with  fruit  trees  re- 
maining in  the  front  yard,  at  the  sides 
and  back,  to  occupy  every  available 
foot  of  surrounding  ground.  Such 
home  development  no  doubt  will  yield 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  from  the 
total  acreage,  but  it  will  never  create 
an  attractive  home  nor  insure  the 
highest  land  values  to  the  property. 
It  is  the  heritage  of  an  earlier  and 
more  strenubns  age. 

SHOULD  REFLECT  OWNER 

The  country  home  should  he,  first, 
an  expression  of  the  owner's  desires. 
If  a  rancher,  the  owner  deals  either 
in  livestock  or  poultry,  ^or  in  the 
growing  of  crops.  Whether  he  is  a 
cattle  raiser  or  a  fruit  gt;ower,  his 
estate  should  reflect  his  desires  and 
should  be  ns  true  an  expres.sion  as 
possible  of  his  personality  and  of  the 
occupation  in  which  he  engages.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  front  yard  is 
reserved  for  the  running  of  small 
calves  or  that  alfalfa  is  planted  in  the 


window  boxes;  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  practical  considerations  of  the 
ranch  life  are  studied  anil  the  different 
units  coordinated  toward  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  at  the  same  time 
that  thought  is  given  to  the  aesthetfb 
possibilities  of  development. 

The  average  country  1  a  n  downer 
intends  to  use  his  property  either 
wholly  or  partly  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
To  be  satisfying  and  attractive,  any 
plan  should  be  first  functional,  after 
which  the  designer's  fancy  may  take 
such  turns  as  are  compatible  with  this 
premise. 

PHYSICAL  ELEMENTS  DESCRIBED 

The  physical  elements  of  the  estate 
are  comprised  in  the  farm  and  service 
l>uildings,  the  house  and  its  accessories, 
walks,  drives,  lawns,  trees,  recreational 
areas  if  any,  and  aftything  else  that 
may  be  considered  as  an  element  of 
Qeeessity  or  desire  in  the  man.agement 
and  en.ioyment  of  the  property.  The 
importance  of  these  different  elements 
will  vary  witlj  the  type  of  farm,  the 
temperament  of  its  owner  and  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  he  chooses  to  engage. 

On  large  ranches  the  importance  of 
the  house  is  relatively  small,  while  on 
the  farm  of  five  acoes  or  so,  the  house 
bears  a  very  important  relation  to  the 
entire  property.  The  owner  of  the 
sm:ill  ranch  also  fetls  that  he  can,  as 
a  rule,  give  less  actual  space  to  his 


hou.se  and  grounds  than  can  the 
rancher  who  counts  his  territol'y  by  the 
hundreds  of  acres. 

Regardless  of  available  yard  area, 
however,  there  are  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  arrangement  that 
always  apply.  The  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  bears  close  relation 
to  the  outdoor  i)lan  of  the  grounds,  no 
that  the  two  cannot  be  considered 
separately  if  the  best  results  ate 
sought.  The  service  poitions  of  the 
house  -should  relate  to  the  service  por- 
tions of  the  grounds;  and  the  living 
rooms  of  the  dwelling-  should  be 
visually  related  to  the  garden  develop- 
tnent  of  the  grounds  and  to  any  ex- 
tended views  of  outlying  landscape. 

.    HARMONIZE  VARlOlTS  UNITS 

If  there  Is  a  splendid  view  of  distant 
mountains,  of  water  or  what  it  may  be, 
the  house  should  be  placed  to  take 
advantage  of  it:  and  surely  would  it  be 
folly  to  have  the  kitchen  wing  of  the 
house  monopolize  this  view  or  to  have 
stock  barns  or  other  such  features  to- 
tally obliterate  it.  Such  st;itements  may 
sound  trite,  and  yet  th:it  which  they 
warn  against  repeatedl.v  occurs. 

The  orientation  of  the  house,  which 
means  its  placing  in  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  is  determined 
by  a  number  of  things  such  as  the 
access  of  sunlight  and  air,  prevailUipr 
winds,  attractive  views,  •  directions  tf 
ingre.ss  and  egress  and  the  determined 
units  into  which  the  surroundings  -  of 
the  hou.se  are  to  be  divided. 

Where  a  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
numV)er  of  different  units,  such  as  lit 
the  case  in  the  typical  faim  home,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  locating  not 
the  house  alone,  iMt  also  the  mass  of 
app'irtenancea  comprised  by  the  houHe 
and   Its  sur-    (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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t-vjot-and-mouth  sit- 
II  uation  clearing 

As  this  ia  written  it 
looks  as  though  the  foot- 
and-moiUli  disease  epi- 
demic will  be  conquered 
Booner  than  public  offi- 
cials anticipated. 

Early  lifting  of  close 
quarantine  will  be  a  trib- 
■ute  to  the  hard  work  and 
quick  action  of  the 
authorities  in  dealHrg 
■With  the  first  outbreaks. 
Had  the  disease  been  aJ- 
>9wed  to  .spread  to  other 
counties  and  other  States, 
tfte    i-onseiiucncfs    mifrht    have    been  appalllns. 

Instead  of  feeling  a  sense  oC  injury  because  of 
temporary  inconvenience,  the  public  shovild  etuei-- 
tain  deep  gralitude  towards  the  officers  virho  di- 
rected the  campaigTi.  And  the  unfoi^unate  owners. 
It  seems,  have  no  choice  but  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

SLAUGHTER     ONLY     METHOD     OF  TREAT- 
MENT? 

In  an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  question 
agitating  an  many  stockmen  and  friends  of  agricul- 
ture— whether  it  might  not  be  possible  in  future 
to  prevent  the*  racurrence  of  the  disease — ORCH- 
ARD and  FARM  recently  excluuiged  telegrams 
•with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace.  The  mea- 
eages.  which  follow,  are  self-explanatbry : 
1     HON.  HENRY  C.  WALLACE. 

SECRETARY   OF  AGRICULTXJRE, 

WASHI.NGTON,  D.  C. 
Has  an  adequate  fund,  either  from  Govern-, 
mcnt  treasury  or  private  endowment,  ever  been 
set  a«ide  for  intensive  scientific  study  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  to  discover  cure  or  preven- 
tive measures  and  do  away  with  wholesalo 
slaughter  of  valuable  breeding  animals?  If  ad- 
visable, we  should  like  to  propose  and  promote 
such  a  movement.  Please  wire  information  and 
suggestions. — ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


WALLACE'S   REPLY   NOT  REASSURING 
In  reply  to  the  above  inquiry  was  received 
the  following  message  from  the  head  of  the  United 
Btates-  Department  of  Agriculture:  ^ 
J.  C.  KiTO-LLIN,  EDITOR. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

LOS  AXGBLTGS,  CALIFORNIA. 
Eminent  investigators  in  European  countries 
have  for  years  been  ma.kin.g  rgsearch  studies 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  No  satisfactory  method 
prevention  discovered.  In  view  of  intensely  in- 
fectiwua  nature  disease,  consiiler  investigational 
■work  this  country  nnwise.  Might  cause  further 
spread.  Slaughter  method  only  one  successful 
in  accomplishing  eradication. — HENRY  C.  WAL- 
LACE. Secretary. 

Not  much  hdpe  of  relief  in  that!  About  the  only 
protective  measure  possible  is  greater  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infection  in  future. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
Kuropean  countries,  where  the  disease  is  a  con- 
stant menace  and  annually  takes  an  enormous  toll 
In   valuable  animals. 

/   .  — 

NO  OCCASION   FOR  PANIC 
There'haa  been  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
«ome   persona  to  overemphaaize  the  losses  occa- 
Bionert  by  the  California  outbreak.    As  a  matter  of 
'^.'ict,  a  very  ."wnall  percentage  of  our  total  animal 
^population   has   been  destroyed. 

And,  furthermorp.  there  ia  no  reason  why  any- 
lone  shouli!  be  afr.iid  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  livn- 
artock  or  dairy  business  in  future!  If  anything,  th» 
returna  should  be  more  tb.ui  usually  attractlT* 
|>ecatise  of  tb«  depletion  of  our  herd«. 


Farmers  Give  Away  Eggs 

IN  THE  vicinity  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  eggs  re- 
cently became  so  cheap — 10  cents  a  dozen — that 
a  dozen  farmers  decided  this  crop  was  too  cheap 
to  pay  for  gathering  and  marketing.  Truck  drivers 
were  given  all  the  eggs  they  cared  to  gather.  This 
illustrates  conditions  where  poultrymen  are  unor"- 
ganized.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  price  of  eggs 
was  high  enough  to  return  a  living  income  to 
producers. 

Fresh  Pork  for  France 

FRANCE  has  lifted  its  ban  against  frc^h  Ameri- 
can pork  and  as  a  result  large  shipments  of 
hog  meat  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  are 
expected  to  be  made.  The  French  people,  as  well 
as  some  other  Eumpeana,  consume  more  or  less 
poik  without  cooking.  In  order  to  make  raw  meat 
a  safe  article  of  food  it  is  subjected  to  very  low 
temperatures.  This  process  has  been  approved  by 
the  meat  inspection  service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculure, 

Keeping  Out  Boll  Weevils 

BKCAUSK  of  the  unusually  large  California  acre- 
age being  planted  to  cotton  this  year,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  redoubled  is  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  boll  weevil, 
which  has  ruined  the  cotton  industry  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Seed  from  infected  districts,  which  has  been 
shipped  into  California  by  persons  unaware  of  the 
danger  of  infection,  is  put  in  quarantine  and  either 
de-stroyed  or  sent  out  of  the  State. 

Kill  Contra  Costa  Coyotes 

IN  ORDER  to  prevent  their  distributing  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disea.se,  several  hundred  coyotes 
were  killed  in  Contra  Costa  County  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  G.  Poole,  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, ii)  a  recent  two-weeks'  compaign. 

In  the  Merced  district  more  than  a  tlrousand 
coyotes  and  wildcates  were  poisoned.  While  de- 
ploring the  ravages  of  the  disease  which  has  proved 
so  destructive  of  cloven-footed  animals,  stockmen 
rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  such  large  numbers 
of  predatory  pests. 

Print  Sun  Maid  Stationery 

MANY  of  the  16,500  members  of  the  Sun  Maid 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  are  using  sta- 
tionery wliich  the  organization  furnishes  them  at 
the  rate  of  75  cents  for  50  envelopes  and  .")0  letter- 
hea<38.  Each  piece  bears,  in  addition  to  the  own- 
er's name  and  address,  the  Sun  Maid  trademark. 

"Sun  Maid'  Vijieyardist"  appears  on  the  paper 
and  ".Member  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  Cali- 
fornia.     K.nt    Raisin    Bread,"   on    the  envelopes. 

This  stationery  i.i  expected  to  prove  an  effective 
means  of  advertising  Sun  Maid  raisins. 

Forty-Pound  Cauliflower 

A FORTY-POUND  cauliflower  recently  was  grown 
near  Florence.  Arizona,  by  Adeltoni  Bigue,  a 
Navajo  Indian,  who  also  grew  the  seed  which  pro- 
duced this  monster  vegetable.  Commenting  upon 
this  achievement.  It.  B.  Sims,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Prison  Farm  at  Florence,  remarks: 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  .\rizona  is  not  overlook- 
ing a.  good  bet  by  importing  Mexican  laborers,  in- 
stead of  glA-ing  our  native  Navajo  Indians  a  trial. 
When  put  to  work,  Navajos  develop  the  cleverness 
of  Chinese.  We  have  found  them  very  industrious 
and  intelligent  workers  for  growihg  and  picking 
cotton." 

Keeping  Up  White  Egg  Prices 

IN  RESPONSE  to  criticism  of  his  methods,  J.  H. 
Barber,  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro- 
ducers' Co-operative,  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  premium  prfce  paid  for  white  eggs  over 
brown  eggs  the  past  ye.ar  amounted  to  11  cents  a 
dozen,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year,  despite  50  per  cent  larger  receipts 
of  the  former. 

In  1923  the  Pacific  Coast  shipped  735,000  cases 
of  white  eggs  to  New  York,  which  was  223,000  more 
than  the  previous  year.  Barber  liandled  one-half 
of  this  enormous  amount,  which  was  twice  as  much 
as  was  sent  to  him  in  1922.  Prices  were  compared 
with  those  received  for  western  brown  eggs. 

Handling  Surplus  Pig  Crop 

CCORDING  to  F.  Edson  White,  president  of 
Armour  Si  Co.,  the  big  meat  packei-s  at  tho 
United  States  prevented  a  ruinous  slump  in  pork 
prices  last  year,  as  a  result  of  14,000.000  more  hogs 
being  marketed  in  1923  th.an  during  the  preceding 
record  year.  Des-pitj  an  increase  of  20  per  c"ent 
in  receipts  of  live  animals,  the  finished  product 
waa  marketed  so  efficiently  that  the  price  paid  for 
hogs  di(rrng  19'23  was  only  1  '2-3  cents  leas  than 
the  previous  year.  The  consumption  of  pork  wu» 
increased    12   pounds  per  capita   ^ast  year. 

"This  service,"  White  points  out,  "couJd  not  have 
been  rendered  but  tor  the  nation-wide  distribution 
pi«vided  by  the  national  packrrs,  their  .ability  to 
finance  larger  purchases  than  current  i-onaumption 
warranted  and  their  faciUtiea  for  storing  the  sur- 
plus against  the  time  whee  the  puUio  would 
need  It." 


A 


Mail  Carriers  Report  Crops 

F')R  the  first  time  rural  mail  carriers  this  year 
will  report  farm  crops  for  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture.  T}ie  work  will  begin 
In  September,  when  44.000  carriers  will  distribute 
report  cards  to  700.000  farmers,  asking  the  latter 
to  report  the  acreage  of  crops  harvested.  A  fair 
10  per  cent  sample,  of  American  farmers  will  he 
reached  by  this  method,  it  is  expected.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  rural  carriers  in  collecting  swine  sta- 
tistics led  the  Governnjent  to  utilize  this  branufa 
of  tho  m.-ul  service  in  crop  reporting. 

California  Is  Commended 

THE  efficient  manner  in  which  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  handlod 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  given  the  highest 
praise  by  President  Coolitfge.  Secretary  Wallace 
and  Dr.  John  R.  .Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Burea.u  of 
Animal  Indu.>»tr^.  The  citizens'  emergency  com- 
mittee, which  recently  went  to  Washington  to  ac- 
quaint Government  officials  with  the  situation 
here,  was  snirprised  to  find  that  the  above  named 
men  were  t/elter  informed  on  this  subject  ttuiJa 
many  residents  of  California. 

Selling  Fruit  to  Europe 

CALIFORNIA  Is  overlooking  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  aeli  dried  and  canned  fruit  in  Kurop«, 
according  to  B.  R.  Kink  head,  who  has  been  inves- 
tigating condititins  there  for  the  California  Prune 
and   Apricot   Growers'  Associatiiyi. 

"Don't  imagine  that  Europeans  can't  buy,"  wn'  -n 
Kinkhead.  "They  can  and  do  buy  and  consi.  n" 
large  quantities  of  all  the  good  things  %o\n%,  e-<p- 
clally  the  ftermans.  Rich  Germans — of  whom  m  r .. 
are  many" — are  the  most  lavish  spenders  in  Eur  i|n 
at  the  pre.aent  time.  All  the  Swiss  and  French  .«.m 
working,  earning  ami  spending. 

"I  have  seen  iUniost  no  California  advertising  in 
Europe.  An  intelligent  selling  campaign  here  should 
bring  results,  as  our  products  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Europe." 

Coming  Crop  Shortages 

INDICATIONS  point  to  serious  crop  shortages  In 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  this  year, 
due  mainly  to  drouth  and  late  frosts.  Only  a  half 
crop  of  California  apricots  is  expected,  while  th« 
Nation's  clover  seed  crop  is  estimated  at  45  per 
cent  of  normal. 

Many  California  peach  trees  had  not  leafed  out 
by  the  first  week  of  May.  due  to  the  cumulative 
effects  of  several  dry  seasons,  according  to  (;eorge 
P.  Weldon,  Chaffey  .lunior  College  of  Agricultur« 
pomologiat.  Farm  Adviser  Staunton  of  Ventura 
County  makes  a  similar  diagnosis  of  the  trouble. 

Ventura's  lima  bean  crop  is  estimated  at  25.000 
acres,  which  is  little  more  than  half  what  would 
have  been  planted  had  there  been  the  norm.il 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  straws  which  imllriiCo 
that  the  winds  of  1024,  will  blow  in  the  direction 
of  decreased  production  and   higher  prices. 


THEY  SAY 

"Eqgs  Must  Be  Standardized" 
FAY  JOHNSON 


Manager,    Poultry  Pro- 
ducrrs  of  Central 
C'alilomia 


POULTRYMEN  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  struggle  to 
Jieep  out  of  red  fnli  iliese 
li'ying  days  of  falling  pricea 
and  rising  storage  l  eceipLs. 
There  are,  however.  Ihreo 
bright  spots  on  the  i-^ji  pro-* 
ducer's  horizon.  Oiie  iM, 
•  t  IT  I 


FAY  JOHMSON 


better  stock  —  cert 
chicks  and  p< 


led 


lets  and  cockerels;  another,  the  com 
to  educate  people  to  KA'l'  MOKE  I 
the  work  which  is  bemg  done  to  .^i.ui      j  «j 
eggs. 

Of  tlie.se,  egg  standardization  offers  the  great- 
est immediate  relief.    The  problem  of  m  i 
perishable  food  products  is  largely  on.- 
tributing   tlie  supply  over  tlj>-  >iiiire 
order  that  prices  may  be  eq  i 
the  12  months.    This  tends  tu 
tion.  which  benefit.s  neither  i  •  " 

sumer — and  resuiw  in  large  and  coiiiiiiuous  con- 
sumption. 

Cold  storage  proraijted  to  solve  this  problem, 
insofar  as  eggs  were  concerned,  but  m 
methods  resulted  in  a  poor  product,  wh 
cold,  storage  eggs  a  bad  reputation.  \> 
discovery  of  the  Oil  sealing  process,  wt. 
.serves  eggs   practically  as  goml   as  fi 
thought  our  troubles  were   •^  ■  r     "  " 
ors.  however,  are  "bootli 
the  public  as  to  the  tnii 

tcred  for  .sale,  which  denn'i  .i .  -  i.j.-  iJi.i...ri  .um 
leiids  to  low  prices. 

Stand.ordization  is  our  last,  best  hope,  becau^ 

it  will  result  in  all  e;?gs  beiii^    'i*  " 

spected  and  sold  upon  Iheir 
regarilless  of  when  thev  wfr. 

have  been   treated      Tin-  ir>'-ii  of 

the  element  of  chance  in  ■!  result 

In  greater  consumption  a:..^  >'s. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  California  Farm  B,ureau  Federation  Today 

A  Dirt  Farmer's  View  of  Our  Leading  Agricultural  Orgafiization — Its 
Value,  Faults  and  Opportunities  as  Viewed  by  Man  on  L,and 


"JIM"  NELSON 
*»e-y  C«lil.  F,  B.  Ftd. 


AoTHOUGH    a    quarter    ot    a  bil- 
lion   dollars'    worth    of  asrricul- 
tiiral  produrts  wpre  marketed  \fy 
California     farmers    .in     1923,  I 
find    the    A^i  icultiiral    Extension  Ser- 
vice of  this  State,  as  well  as  through- 
out    the     T'nited     States.     has  been 
f  o  r  b  i  dden  to  aid 
the    farmers  in 
marketing,     or  in 
formini;  marl«>tinK 
organizations. 

The  K  a  r  m 
Bureau — a  separate' 
o  r  K  a  n  i  z  a  tion, 
closely  allied  to  the 
Extension  e  i  vice 
— aliM)  has  shown 
in  the  past  some 
inclination  to  side- 
step this  most  im- 
portant side  the 
Inisiness  of  »Kri- 
cultuie.  The  faim 
;i(l\iser  s.vffem  has 
hoen  severely  criti- 
cised of  late  because  of  its  apparent 
«tndeavors  to  encourage  sreater  pro- 
duction, without  regard  to  tb«t  ulti- 
mate S!|le  of   the  i>roducts. 

The  sentim«-nt  #11  over  the  country, 
however,  has  resulted  in  an  attempt 
to  c-onect  this  evil.  In  a  recent  inter- 
■view  with  J.  W.  Nelson,  former  Aasis- 
"iJint  State  leader  of  Agricultural 
Extension,  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I 
learned  that  both  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  the  Federation,  together  with 
■the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, are  actively  supporting  in  ("on- 
¥T«ss.  the  Purnell  Bill,  -which  calls  for 
H  Federal  A ppropiintion  of  $1,'^.,000  an- 
nually for  each  State— this  amount  to 
ate  increased  Bach  year  until  $8.">.000  is 
reached.  The  appropriation  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  ot  studying  farm 
inanaRpment.  farm  economics,  market- 
inj?   and   farm  financins;. 

In  o'her  words  (to  quote  Mr.  Nel- 
son):  "It  is  to  cover  a  field  which 
lieretofore  has  been  largely  ncsrlected 
•l>y  our  State  Colleges' and  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  memliershit)  in  the  California* 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  .errowins 
yearl.\-.  with  an  increase  last  year  of 
sliout  2.'')  per  cent.  Farmers  nre  learn- 
ing that  this  Is  a  service  organization, 
arranged  lo  meet  the  entire  needs  of 
rural  life,  in  the  best  possible  nujnner. 
operated  for  and  managed  by  farmers. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

The  State  «Farm  Bureau  Fedcr  silion 
be)ie\es  in  a  lialanced  i)rogram  ^of 
work  and  is  following  that  idea  *in 
order  that  fnrniers  may  receive  maxi- 
mum resul  s  from  its  efforts.  The 
.  problems  of  production,  standardiza- 
tion, distribution  and  marketing  are 
all  very  important  lines  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  unit. 

It  is  believexl  farmers  could  benefit 
themselves  greatlj'  I'Y  increasing  the 
yields  per  unit  in  farm  croiJS.  by  giv- 
ing greater  attention  to  the  economic 
jWoductJon  per  unit,  by  improving 
fluality  and  bringing,  n'bout  more 
orderly  marltetSng. 

•  In  adrUtion.  the  State  program 
Cfrvered  tfie  legislative  needs  of  farm- 
ers and  a  plan  of  education  whereby 
e-'ich  individual  will  become  more 
familiar  witli  the  imjiortant  problems.  . 
enabling  him  to  assist  in  ne\eloping 
plana   for   their  .solution. 

The  Federation  stands  for  a  square 
deal  and  believes  that  farmers  are  not 
entitled  to  any  siiecial  consideration 
Dver  other  industries  but  that  they 
merit  equal  consideration  and  should 
demand  only  their  just  dues.  The 
State  Federation  is  securing  a  very 
strong  foothold  in  California  in  its 
relationship  with  the  various  co-opera- 
tive marketing  associations,  and  is 
rendering  n  valuable  service  to  them 
ae  a  means  whereby  they  may  get  In 
closer   contact   with   the  members. 

This  is  felt  to  be  a  great  need,  due 
to  the  fact  that  depression  has  dis- 
turbed seriously  the  morale  of  growers 
throughout  the  State  A  number  of 
tlie  Co-operative  Marketing  Associa- 
tions have  urged  their  members  to 
Join  the  Farm  Bureau,  feeling  that  its 
jirogram  fits  the  needs  of  rural  life 
lietter  than  any  other  movement  and 
that  a  rounded-out  plan  is  essential 
for  harmony. 

FARM   BtlREAU  MONTHLY 

Many  of  tbe  leBialators  from  Cali- 
fornta.  are  seeking  the  advice  of  the 
.Fujrm  Bureau  in  planning  legislative 
"matters  which  may  be  ot  the  fullest 
value  to  BLi     ifi  This  Is  a  very 

••ficouraginf;  '    and,   if  followed 

out  in  the  li,;  will  mean  much  in 

Mrecting    needed  legislation. 

The  Calitornia  Farm  Bureau 
Moiillih    now    IV  Mivinu         .•oMiitics  of 

iitly 
and 

lip.    ,,  1,,-  tin  eel  Mipi  1  V  i-~ion  of 

lu    Federatiun   in  the 


By  RAY  C.  GRUHLKE 

iiulano  County  Dairy  Farmer 
and  Breeder. 

future.  The  p^ubllcation  has  been 
moved  to  Berkeley  and  a  "re-"write 
man"  has  been  employed  full  time  to 
refine  the  paiper.  The  advertising  and 
management  also  will  be  revised  and 
directed  from  the  State  Federation 
office.  ' 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  capital 
stock  will  be  sold.  This  stock  will  be 
distributed  '  in  the  different  counties 
and  each  Farm  Bureau  member  will 
be  urged  to  secure  a  shai-e  or  two  so 
far  as  possible.  The  stocli  will  be  of- 
fered at  $10  per  share  with  a  guaran- 
teed rate  of  interest  of  8  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Should  there  be  any  profits  from  the 
publication  they  will  be  divided  three 
.ways  as  follows:  One-third  will  go  to 
the  stockholders.  one-third  to  the 
County  Farm  Bureau.s  and  one-third 
to  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

(Editors  Noie — It  la  to  be  hoped  the  Fed- 
eration will  see  the  wisdom  of  -jonfin.ng  the 
"Monthly"  in  .nope  to  its  luKical  field — that 
of  serving  as  the  official  orgiin  or  "trade 
journal"  of  the  organisation.  and  not 
.ieopardize  its  future  (as  in  the  case  of  other 
similar  puhJication.s )  bj-  attempting  lo  com- 
pete with  new.apapei .«  and  established  acri- 
cultural  journals  whii  h  are  in  a  belter  posi- 
tion to  serv  e  agriculture  in  all  ita^  phases. 
The  publishing  husiiiess  is  a  distinctive  field, 
in  which  -it  is  dajig«^ToUR  and  untiecessary 
for  farm  organizations  t<i  intrude*  be.vtmd 
the  needs  of  their  members  for  publicity,] 

MARKETING    PROBLEM  FIRST 

The  federation  now  believes  mar- 
keting is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  bolore  farmers  and  is  giving 
its  undivided  attention  in  a  survey  of 
the  various  industries  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  basic  information  which  may 
be  used  as  a  guide  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  new  associations  as 
the.v  are  needed.  Its  aim  is  to  assist 
farmers  in  the  future  to  avoid  man.v 
of  tl'ie  mis^kes  of  the  past  in  develop- 
ing plans  for  the  sale  ol'  their  products. 

An  outstanding  .success  alon.g  mar- 
keting lines  at  this  time  is  the  Califor- 
nia Farm  Bureau  Exchange.  This 
department  realizes  marketing  can  be 
indproved  and  promoted  best  b.v  devel- 
opment along  commodity  lines  and 
that  gi  eat  est  progress  can  l»e  made 
by  promotin,'-''  one  industry  at  a  time. 
The  grain  marketing  plan  now  under 
way  is  filling  a  great  need  in  Califor- 
nia and  has  enabled  man.v  farmers  to 
secure  aboui  15  cents  more  per  ^wt. 
for  their  grain  in  192?!  than  they  would 
have  received  had  they  sold  through 
private  agen<ies. 

This  Stale  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion "in  grain  marketing,  and  such  an 
organization  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  returns  to  the  grain  farmers  b.v 
several  millions  of  dollars  annuallj'  if 
the  farmers  will  give  it  their  full 
.support.  The  management  is  now 
under  the  most  able  leadership  that 
can  l>e  obtained  and  the  overhead  has 
been   reduced   to  the  minimum. 

As  soon  as  this  industry  is  ade- 
jquately  served,  the  plans  are  for  an 
additional  commodity  to  be  considered 
and  ppomoted;  others  will  be  served 
as  rapidly  as  ihe  orgaiiization  can 
plaoe  each  itidustry  needing  J»elp  upon 
a  substantial  basis. 

STATE    LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•'In  addition  to  supporting  the  na- 
tional program^  the  State  Federation 
has  pressed  the  Raker  Bill,  which  calls 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  $40,000  annu.iUy,  for  a 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Califor- 
nia. The  puiipo.se  of  this  station  is  to 
stud.v  forestry  prol)lems  looking  toward 
conservation  of  our  timber  supply  in 
the  future. 

The  Coloriido  River  project  has  re- 
ceived special  attention,  and  every 
energy  to  secure  favorable  action 
from  Congre.ss  on  this  project  is  being 
utilized.  The  coiisunvnation  of  this 
work  will  mean  more  to  California 
than  almost  any  other  underflakiiig. 

An  attempt  also  is  being  made  to 
complete  the  Water  Resource  Survey, 
started  in  <~U4lifornia  several  years  airo. 
This  is  now  being  pressed  and  Region 
No.  1  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant question. 

The  Utility  Departtnent  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  perform- 
ing a  most  excellent  .service  and  has 
aaved  enough  money  for  farmers  in 
the  last  two  or  ttiree  years  to  pay  Its 
total  expenses  plus  all  of  the  member- 
ship fees  In  the  county  and  State 
Farm  Bureaus  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
with  a  handsome  margin  left.  This 
activity  is  one  of  the  most  important  ■ 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  is  ■meeting 
a  verj'  great  need. 

An  aokiitionjtl  service  1«  lieing' 
planned    for    the    differeot  counties 


whiereb.v  the  Crop  Estimate  Service  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be 
brought  closer  to  each  individual 
fafmer  in  the  State.  It  is  planned 
that  reports  covering  'crop  prospects 
shall  be  supplied  to  each  county  on  a 
given  day  each  month,  the  summary 
to  be  discu-ssed  in  each  centej-  meeting 
-^or  a  few  minutes.  This  is  to  give 
each  farmer"  an  idea  of  the  status  of 
each  ci^op  produced  in  the  State  and 
in  the  entire  country,  for  each  month 
of  the  grxjwing  season.  It  should  serve 
as  a  valuable  guide  to  planting.  • 
^It  'is  planned  further  that  at  each 
center  meeting,  following  this  rejiort, 
members  from  the  center  will  give 
briefly  the  status  of  crop  conditions 
in  their  locality,  which  data  will  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  Sacramento 
and  compiled  for  use  the  following 
month.  This  infarma  ion  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  farmers  in  planning 
their  cropping  and  should  be  given  the 
fullest  support  .possible. 

FARMING    A  BUSINESS 
* 

The  State  Farm  Bureati  Fedenttion 
not  only  is.  conducting  an  extensive 
business  itself,  but  is  at'eniTiling  also 
to  place  farming  on  a  more  business- 
like basis. 

To.  qtiote  Secretary'  Nelson:  "Farm- 
ing should  be  considered  as  a  business 
and  all  the  activities  of  tho,se  engaged 
in  this  industry  should  t>e  placed  on 
a  business  Viasis,  If  this  is  to  be  done, 
we  all  need  the  assistance  of  every 
source  possible  in  order  to  help  the» 
industry-  and  secure  the  most  favor- 
able working  program  possible  to 
promote  the  varionss  lines.  Mass 
action  on  problems  of  concern  to  agri- 
culture is  vitall.v  essential  if  we  expect 
to  secure  results.  If  memliership  can 
be  materially  increased,  it  ■will  mean 
that  man.v  of  our  pressing  prol>lems 
will  be  solved  at  a  mtich  earlier  time. 

"The  small  amount  of  dues  re- 
q lies'* ed  of  the  farmers  for  the  service 
belmg  given  places  them  In  a  very 
favoraWe  po.sition.  because  no  other 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  meet 
the  needs  of  agriculture  so  favorably, 
as  the  present  mo\;e.  and  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  every  m.an's  support.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  entire  farm 
family  be  interested  in  this  movement, 
because  they  ars  all  concerned  in  the 
.success  of  the  work. 

"The  Fa  rill  Bureau  is  a  service  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting all  lines  of  agriculture  and  if 
farmers  appreciate  this  they  will  be 
able  to  set  relief  on  nianv  of  their 
problems  at  a  much  earlier  date." 

BIG  MEN  REQUIREn 

There  ie  one  thing.  1  believe,  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  should  not  econo- 
mize on.  and  that  is  the  securing  of 
the  ve'r.v  best  men  in  the  State  to 
manage  the  organization  and- its  vari- 
ous departments.  And  when  a  good 
man  is  secured,  no  question  of  salary 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  insuring 
his  permanent  coTinection  •with  the  or- 
ganization. 

1  believe  the  farmers  throughout  the 
Slate  are  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
Jim  Nelson  as  8ecretar>'.  His  agri- 
cultural experience  throughout  the 
t'nited  States  has  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
or.ganization. 

The  functions  of  the  State 'Federa- 
tion are  far-reachi-ng,  even  touching 
the  War  Department  at  Washington. 
Farmers  might  worider  what  their  or- 
ganization has  to  do  with  the  War 
Ilepartment.  at  least  in  peace  times. 
Yet  this  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controls  navigable  -waters. 
Farmers  wlio  ship  grain  in  this  State 
own  a  lease  upon  the  largest  water- 
tronl  grain  elevator  in  the  West. 

Congress  has  a<ppropriated  rtloney 
to  deepen  the  channel  to  this  eleva-. 
tor  and  the  War  Department  has 
started  dredging.  But  they  staffed  to 
dredge  iti  the  Golden  Gate  channel 
fir.st  and  it  will  take  three  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  operation  before 
they  will  reach  the  estuary  to  the 
elevator. 

I  ICdltor's  Note — "Whether  soineboily  was 
"tnUen  in"  by  le-aising  tlie  elevator  for  the 
producers  under  these  conditions  is  another 
question.] 

Iji  the  meantime  the  elevator  stands 
idle.  That  is  indeed  a  problem  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  work  on.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  ramifications  of  the 
organization  and  but  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  need  and  retention  of  the 
best  men  poVisible  at  its  head. 

The  problems  of  the  farmers  reach 
all  activities  of  the  nation  and  touch 
every  man's  pocketbook.  *Ai.'riciilt  iire 
is  indeed  the  "basic  induetrv 
California  Farm  Bureau  I 
_th»rt;fore  is  of  paxaniount  iuii'i  i  i  ,i  m  e 
to   our   general   economic  welfare. 


Practical 
POULTRY 
Po  inters 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


CULLING  TIME— It  is  well  gradu- 
ally to  start  culling  the  flock  in 
May  of*5une  so  that  by  July  or  August 
only  the  profitable  layers  will  be  left. 


P>aG  WASHING  HINT— When  it  la 
*-<  necfssary  to  wa.sh  eggs,  place 
them  on  a  tray  to  dry.  By  ■wiiping 
the  eggs  after  they  have  l>een  wasshed, 
the  shell  -  finish  will  he  removed  and 
the  value  for  storage  destroyed. 


MEDtCAT+ON  UNPROFITABLE?— 
i'rof.  Van  Es,  head  lof  Aniimal 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  Department  of 
the  I'liiversity  of  Ne1>raska,  says  M  ia 
his  personal  belliwf  there  never  wa.s  a 
chicken  saved  by  itse  of  medicine. 
This  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  true  at  airy  rate  that  effort 
exerted  <n  trying  at)  cure  sick  chicUena 
would  bring  liettwr  results  if  applied 
to  preventive  measures. 


IITHICH  BREED?— The  question  is 
w  ■  often  asked  as  to  whioh  breed  ia 
the  most  profitable  to  keep.  The 
strain,  ra  her  than  the  breed,  should 
be  the  main  consideration.  There  ia 
no  reason  why  any  bi-eed  could  not  be 
developed  in  a  few  years  to  a  high 
egg-production  standard  by  pfiAper 
.sele<tion.  The  leghorns  have  the 
benel'it  over  other  breeds  on  accouint  of 
having  been  devWoped  as  layers  longer 
than    the  others. 


DOES  TRAPNESTING  P  A  V  ?— 
Despite  the  acknowledged  valuo 
of  trapnests  there  is  little  reason  to 
use  them  on'  80  per  cent  of  the  poultry 
farms  of  the  country.  Only  those 
farms  which  start  with  good  stock  and 
intend  to  build  iii>  a  high-class  Jjrced- 
ing  trade  will  be  able  to  afford  to 
operate  the  trapnest.  and  then  only  if 
sufficient  capital  is  avaiiable  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  some  time  or  until  a 
J  rofitatile  business  has  been  developed. 

MORE  LAYING  CONTESTS— 
Idaho  is  the  latest  State  in  the 
Far  West  to  start  an  egg-laying  con- 
test. There  is  also  talk  of  starting  one 
in  Ore.gon  but  nothing  definite  has 
been  done  exceipt  to  receive  promise  o( 
co-operation  from  the  State  college. 

CULL  EARLY  MOLTERS  — TTena 
which  molt  rlijring  July  or  August 
should  lie  culled  —  providing  they  are 
early  molters  and  have  not  been  forced 
into  a  molt  by  poor  feeding  or  man- 
agement. 

DON'T  GUESS  AT  AILMENTS— 
When  fowls  die  suddenly  from 
no  apparent  cause  a  contagious  disease 
of  the  cholera  tvpe  is  likely  to  be  the 
trouble.  Instead  of  vvaitiiis  to  find  out 
whaJt  all  of  the  neighbors  think  about 
i'  end  .a  srecimen  from  the  diseased 
flock — one  of  the-  dead  birds— to  the 
poultry  department  of  the  State  col- 
lege or  to  the  nearest  experiment  sta- 
tion or  laboiator.v.  Describe  to  them 
as  fully  as  possilile  the  symptoms  and 
conditions.  When  you  get  their  report 
jou  will  know  vvtiat  is  wrong  and 
whjit  preventive  and  treatment 
metJiods"  to  follow.  ; 


GREENS  PREVE:1MT  DISEASE— 
The  growing  of  green  crops  in  the 
poultry  runs  is  ane  of  the  best  disease 
preventive  method-s  known.  It  is 
douiifful  if  too  much  can  be  done  to 
keep  the  runs  fresh  and  the  soil  sweet. 
A  healthy  flock  ■will  siiend  a  large  part 
of  (he  Any  in  the  yard  and  its  condi- 
tion will  be  determined,  largely  by  the 
condition  of  the         around  the  house. 

LOW  AVERAGE  PRODUCTION— 
The  average  hen  lays  10S  eggs  a 
year.  The  goal  toward  which  most 
poultrymen  strive  is  the  300-egg  mark. 
The  average  between  the  two  is  20i. 
of  which  anyone  may  well  be  proud 
if  his  flock  reaches  It;  there  are  few 
that  do, 

POULTRY  FAKES  NUMEROUS— 
There  is  as  much  faking  In  poultry 
advertising  as  in  any  other  busineBa 
enterprise.  Many  farms  advertise 
eggs  from  trapnested  stock  when  not 
one  trapnest  is  found  on  the  place.  In 
most  ol  these  ca.ses,  of  course,  the 
original  stork  "-ime  of  trapnested 
birds.    1  km  ■   man  who  adver- 

tised    trapi  rred     rocks  and 

when  the  ■  ,  ■  hatched   part  of 

them  were  Khodc  Island  Reds — he  had 
bought  the  eggs  on  the  open  market. 
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How  to  Raise  the  Dairy  Heifer 


IN  order  ^>  main- 
tain the  present 
number  of  ap- 
p  r  o  X  i  nialely 
23,000.000  (l-,i.iry  cows  in  thp  United 
(States,  4,000.000  heifers  must  come  in 
milk  every  year.  This  in  no  way 
lakes  in  fonaideratton  increased  con- 
HUmption  by  the  present  population  or 
Increased  production  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  greater  population.  It 
ifi  plainly  evident  that  the  raisins  of 
daii->-  heifers  is  a  great  and  important 
task. 

There  are  .several  methods  that  may 
be  followed  in  raising  calve.>>.  depend- 
ing upon  the  form  in  which  one  is 
marketing  his  products,  such  as  feed- 
ing whole  milk,  skim  milk,  or  milk 
Bubstitutes.  or  a  combination  of 
methods.  The  most  common  plan  is 
to  feed  whole  milk  for  a  time  and  then 
change  to  skim  mil'i.  Whole  milk  is 
nature's  best  food,  but  the  feeding  ot 
It  to  any  great  extent  makes  the  rais- 
ing of  calves  rather  expensive.  Ex- 
periments show  that  almost  as  good 
Ruccess  can  be  obtained  by  raising 
calves  on  skim  milk^  Practically  the 
only  difference  in  composition  between 
whole  milk  and  skim  milk  is  the 
absence  of  fat  in  skim  milk  as  shown 
In  the  following  table: 

Average  Composition 
Whole  Skim 
Milk  Milk 

Water   ST. 10  90.50 

Fat    3.»0  .10 

Protein   3.40  3.57 

Sugar   4.75  4.95 

Ash   75  .78  ' 

Butter  fat  is  used  by  the  calf  to  pro- 
duce fat  and  heat  and  not  for  growth, 
'While  the  protein  is  used  for  growth 
and  the  development  of  muscle  and 
'tendons.  The  calf  raised  on  skim 
milk  should  be  growthy  and  thrifty 
but  will  not  be  so  fat  during  the  tirat 
eist  months  as  one  fed  whole  milk. 

Dairymen  differ  as  to  when  the  calf 
ehould  be  laken  from  its  mother,  some 
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£as»f  FUmpi 

H*re'i  th»  Tire  ^*urrip  you  hav« 
wished  for    Pumps  tir^  &.-m  with 
JkaJf  the  strok.es.  The  iamous  Rose 
vAlve  makes  it  the  quickest,  easMat 
pump  in  the  worhi  If  you  waot  a  (ood 
pump,  get  a  Ros«  Guaranteed  5  yea/s 
All  dealers  c*>rry  it 

INCH  ANO  A  QUARTER   %Z  SO 
INCH  AND  A  HALF  f  3  OO 

FtUI  MSC  NFL  tC,  RASTIIU,  l£». 


EASY  VALWe  ACT§ON^=  ^ 

TIHBPUMP 


preferring  lo  leave 
the  calf  for  the 
first  three  or  four 
days,  while  others 
take  the  calf  away  soon  after  birth.- 
The  common  practice  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  is  the  latter  method  unless 
the  cow's  udder  is  badly  inflamed,  then 
the  calf  is  left  with  the  cow  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  calf,  when  nursing 
the  cow,  usually  does  more  or  leas 
butting  which  in  a  way  massages  the 
udder,  thereby  assisting  in  relieving 
the  inflammation.  Regardless  of  when 
the  calf  is  taken  from  i:s  mutlier  it 
should  be  given  its  mother's  milk  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days. 

AMOUNT  OF  MIKK  TO  KRED 

The  average  sized  calf  should  be  fed 
about  eight  lounds  of  milk  daily  at 
first.  Al  the  end  of  two  weeks,  if  the 
calf  is  in  good  condition,  th^  change 
from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk  may  be 
started,  taking  about  ten  days  lo  make 
the  change,  .^s  the  calf  gets  old-r 
more  milk  should  be  fed.  Some 
breeders  practice  feeding  10  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  first  100  pounds  live 
weight,  five  pounds  more  for  the 
second  100  pounds  live  weight  and 
two  and  one-Ii«lf  pounds  more  for  the 
third   100   pound.s  weight. 

When  a  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  it  will 
begin  to  eat  a  litlje  grain  and  a  small 
amount  of  hay.  No  more  grain  shourd 
be  fed  than  it  will  clean  up.  A  calf 
will  not  require  more  than  one-half  to 
one  pound  a  day  of  grain  tuntil  six 
months  of  age  and  not  n\ore  than  two 
pounds  a  day  from  six  months  lo  one 
year  of  age.  The  grain  mixture  fed 
at  the  I'niversity  Farm  is  made  up  of 
450  pounds  rolled  oats.  375  pounds  bar- 
ley. 180  pounds  bran,  50  pounds  oil 
meal.  Good  oat  hay  is  preferable  to 
alfalfa  hay  for  the  small  calf,  although 
alfalfa  hay  may  be  fed  with  good 
results. 

After  the  calf  is  taken  off  of  milk 
the  greatest  flifficulty  has  been  over- 
come. The  calf  will  not  need  much  at- 
tention if  it  is  put  on  pasture  or  fed  a 
good  roughage  till  it  is  bred.  Some 
gu^in  should  be  .given  the  heifer  during 
the  three  or  lour  weeks  preceding 
calving. 

.lerseys  and  Guernseys  that  are  well 
grown  ma.v  be  bred  to  have  their  first 
calves  at  from  24  (o  20  months  and 
Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  at  26  to  28 
months  of  age. 


OF    DAIRY  BREEDS 

number    of  i)urelired 


PERCENTAGE 

Of  the  total 
dairy  cattle  of  the  United  States,  about 
58  per  cent  are  Holstein-Fresians,  25 
per  cent  Jerseys,  9  per  cent  Guernseys. 
3  per  cent  Ayrshires  and  1  per  cent 
Brown-Swiss,  census  figures  show. 


iverside 

lOyOOO  Mile  Guarantee  and  Ton  Save 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Ovcrmae 
Cords  will  run  10.000  mile* — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  savinc.  And  this  saving  is  sure  ■ 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10.000 
miles  aervjce  on  your  car. 

And  this  gtisu-antec  is  fifty~one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty -ooc  years  of  atraigh  'orward  dealtnc- 

IhuUity  ClTes  th«  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
Is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — Urata  in  every  particular- 
built  with  the  largeat  amount  of  good  hve  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords,  You.  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

Taa  I>ra*t  RUk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  sellinK  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
ovenize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATAIXXiUK  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 
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Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  teleeraph  will  be  shipped 
the  Bsme  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Addreu  Dept.  06-T 
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AMONG  new  bulletins  and  circulars 
issued  by  the   United   States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  following' 
are  deserviner  or  special  mention.  They 
may  be  obtained   free  on  application 
to   the   Division   of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Agrii  ullure,  Washinslon, 
D.  C.    Order  by  number: 
1377 — Marketing  Poultry. 
13«" — Contf5l       of       Potato  Tuber 
Diseases. 

1188 — Costs    and    Farm    Practices  in 

Pioducing  Potatoes. 
1222 — Growth  and    Feeding  of  Honey- 
bee Larvae. 
Castration    of  Hons. 
1371 — Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden 
Vegetables. 
-Mouse  Control  in  Field  and  Or- 
chard. 
-Potash  From  Kelp. 
138(1 — Apple  Scald  and   Its  Control. 
1U«M — llelation    of    I'roil  uction    to  In- 
come Fron\  Dairy  t'ows. 
Stark  Brothers.  I>oui.-<iana.  Mo.,  have 
issued  an  ui)-to-date  manual  of  Mod- 
ern Orchard  Practice,  which  they  are 
sending  free  to  all  fruit  srrower  appli- 
cants.      (Mention  ORCHARD 
FARM.) 
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Water  Walnuts  Well 

THE  importance  of  giving  walnut 
trees  liberal  irrigations  early  in 
th»*»sea§on  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  nuts  increase  in  size  483  per  cent 
during  the  first  four  weeks  aftei  set- 
ting, according  to  Prof.  L.  D.  Uatch  i- 
lor  of  the  University  of  Ciiliforni.i,  wlir) 
has  found  that  in  the  following  i'8- 
day  period  nut  growth  amounts  10 
only   IX   per  cent- 

"If  walnut  growers  will  act  upon 
this  information  and  thnroughlv  wet 
their  ground  to  a  depth  of  at  le;ist  siic 
feet  early  in  the  season  they  can  ni  ike 
No.  1  nuts  out  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  No.  2's."  deilires  Carlvle 
Thorpe,  a-cnf-ral  manager  of  the  •■'ali 
fornia  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
"Every  dry  season  the  crop  runs 
largely  to  small  nuts.  Vhich  do  not 
bring  a  profitable  price  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of,  even  at  low  figures. 
Spring  rains  moistened  the  gVound, 
but  not  to  sufficient  depth.  Earlv, 
heavy   irrig.Ttion   is  needed." 

Walnut  crrowth  testa  were  made  in 
the  orchard  of  R.  M.  Fay  of  Anaheim, 
by  D.  C.  Wylie  of  the  Association,  with 
Placentia  nuts.  Soft  shelled  varieties 
need  water  somewhat  earlier  than 
budded  nuts.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  present  season,  there  is  still 
time  matpri.iH_v  to  increa«e  the  sb.e 
of  the  walnut  crop  by  liberal  water- 
ing. 

Growing  Athel  Trees 

■DKl'I^YINO  to  an  inquiry  from  C.  C. 
rV  Cavanah.  I'alm  Springs  (Riverside 
County) — In  order  to  obtain  the  surest 
results  with  athel  trees,  root  the  cut- 
tings in  nursery  rows,  which  can  be 
watered  o<-casiona  lly.  Do  not  give 
them  too  much  water  but  set  the  cut- 
tines  low   in   the  ground. 

This  tree  is  easy  to  root  and  the 
cuttings  may  be  plantc-d  directly  in 
the  permanent  rows  next  'Sttiring,  but 
my  experience  with  them  is  that  not 
all  will  grow  and  there  will  need  to 
be  some  replanting.  I  think\he  amount 
of  this  replanting  will  be  lessened  6y 
rooting  the  cuttings  first  and  then 
transplanting  only  those  which  show 
vigorous   growth. — J.    KI,IOT  COIT. 

Fertilizing  Gardens 

SINCE  nitrogen  is  the  soil  element 
usuallir  lacking  In  California  gar- 
de'ns,  application  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  generally  valuable,  points  out 
Prof.  George  P.  'Weldon.  contributing 
editor,  in  answer  to  t  letter  of  inquiry 
from  -a  Monrovia/ subscriber.  Other 
good  forms  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
are  dried  blood,  cottonseed  meal  and 
nitrate  of  s«da. 

If  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
needed,  a  complete  fertilizer  contain- 
ing these  elements  and  also  rich  In 
nitrogen,  is  desirable.  All  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  marked  with  an- 
alysis of  contents,  therefore  It  la  e.-isy 
for  purchasers  to  see  Just  what  they 
are    getting.— .1.    EI.IOT  COIT 

HONEY  FROM  COTTON  BLOSSOMS 

Cotton  is  a  valuable  honey  plant  in 
those  regions  suited  to  its  cultivation. 
It  belongs  to  the  Malvaceae — mallow 
family,  all  members  of  which — from  the 
barnyard  "cheese  plant"  to  giant  tree 
cotton — yield  more  or  less  nectar.  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  the  yield  of  surplus 
cotton  honey  ranges  from  15  to  30 
pounds  per  colony.  Usually  it  is  mixed 
with  alfalfa  honey  and  sold  as  the  lat- 
ter   T  n  iMKijy,  SR. 


Irrig-ation  Lessons 

THE  old  sjtying  that  it  is  unnec-M 
sary  to  irrig  ite  the  .soils  in  the  I.  r 
tile  and  produeli\e  Napa  \iillf  v 
has  proved  to  be  a  myth.  We  find 
tho.se  farmers  who  will  irrigate,  not  only 
double,  but  in  many  cases  treble  the  pn^ 
duction  of  their  neighbors,  who  for  one 
rea.son  or  knothi^  are  not  able  to  su[>- 
plement  the  natural  supply  of  v.-^ier  in 
their  orchards. 

Recently  a  .series  of  irrigation  demon 
strations  was  conducted  in  Napa  Couni  v 
!>>  ...  ti.  Uro«n  of  the  Division  of  Irri 
gation  of  the  University  of  Califorfiii, 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  farm  adviser  s 
oiiice.  Tiiere  were  lal  farmers  in  it- 
tendance  at   these  demonstrations.  All 


HHIniilp   irritjntion  ^  on    thr   \.  P 
Cole'     ranch.      near  Kiilherforrt 
fXapa    County).    See    article  for 
description. 


expressed  themselves  as  most  highly 
plea.sed  with  the  facts  presented  to  them. 

It  was  found  that  different  soils  will 
ab.sorb  water  at  a  different  rate.  In  onn 
orchard  a  two-inch  application  of  water 
had  resulted  in  a  penetration  of  thirty 
Inches.  Iri  another  orchard,  the  suma 
application  penetrated  only  twelv» 
inches. 

The  soil  that  was  penetrated  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  imlies  was  a  sandy  silt,  de- 
posited by  a  ci-eek:  the  other  soil  was  of 
a  residual  type,  underlaid  with  cItv.  In 
one  orchard  where  a  demonstnitiim 
meeting  was  held,  the  farmer  found  Im' 
had  but  twenty  inchet^of  good  soil,  iin 
der  which  was  a  gravel  deposit,  placed 
•  there  by  some  stream,  ages  past.  The 
various  tyiies  of  soil  responded  iliffer 
entl.v  to  the  apiilicatioh  of  the  water. 

It  was  iioinled  out  to  the  farinera 
that  due  to  the  fact  we  are  facing  what 
may  be  an  exceptionally  dry  sea.son. 
conditions  make  it  necessary  for  'hn 
farmer  to  conserve  all  the  ni' 
possible.  For  this  reason  It  was 
mended  that  all  cover  crops  I 
slroyed  immediately.  It  not  already 
done;  that  the  soil  be  placed  In  a  suit- 
able condition  to  receive  the  water; 
that  water  be  applied,  and  that  In  thn 
application  of  water  the  soil  auger,  1>« 
used  to  determine  the  d^jth  of  i.'ena- 
tratlon.  It  was  his  recommendation 
that  water  be  a|>i>lied  until  it  had  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  five  feet. 

Cheok  plots  were  laid  i>ut  on  the  N.  P. 
Cole  ranch.  ^  Rutherford,  b.v  D.  O. 
Ijimbert,  supe^ntendant.  The  different 
checks  had  received  different  quantiliea 
of  water.  One  check  Had  received  tw» 
inches  of  water;  the  second,  four  inches; 
the  third,  six  inches,  and  the  fourth, 
eight  inches.  In  this  field  one  inch  at 
water  penetrated  an  average  of  only 
seven  inches  of  soil. 

Th»  accompanying  photograph  shon 
how  ljiml>eri  "  irrig.ited  a  hillside  by 
means  of  small  streams  of  water  takes, 
from  a  ditch.  In  this  case  he  teta  th* 
small  stream  run  for  nine  days,  a&  it  re- 
quires that  long  to  penetrate  five  feeL 
It  was  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brown  that 
irrigating  soils  the  water  should  be  kes 
on  long  enough  to  get  at  least  a  fiv»» 
foot  i)enctration. 

The  subject  of  Irrigation  is  getlinff  • 
great  deal  of  attention  in  this  '       '  / 
at  present,  and  it  seems  that  liefoi 
we  will  make  use  of  all  of  the  >.  .11  -r 
available. 

It  has  been  found  In  Napa  CounUr 
that  an  Irrigated  tree  will  stand  sev 
eral  more  degrees  ofWrost  without  m 
Jury  than  the  non -irrigated  tree  Ir 
will  also  resist  pests  and  fungus  dis 
ca.sps  l)<*tter  than  a  tree  that  is  weak 
ciied  because  of  lack  of  moist  or-' 

The  average  cost  per  ;u  iv  of  In 
here  is  about  $4  per  appllration 
of  the  farmers  do  not  have  to  hii 
water  more  than  thirty  fe^t. 

In  conclusion.  It  was  pointed  out  lo 
the  farmers  that  with  '  ■•<,  < 

the  necessity  of  the  pi 
certain  soils.    This  is  !>' 
and    domotislr.ited     under    a  , 
project— H.   J.    HAADE.    Napa  ' 
I'lrrn  A  lv  i-.er 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

Bv  help:n  temple 


Information  For  Beginning  Beekeepers 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


PLANTING  LATE  GARDENS— 
("oine  out  into  your  gardonK.  all 
von  folk  who  live  in  the  valleys.  Sum- 
;pi<>r  soon  will  be  upon  you  and  tlicrn 
>  1)11  can't  plant  a  flower  Kurden.  While 
living  in  the  Sac- 
ramento V  a  1 1  ey  I 
learned  that  sum- 
mer-planted g  a  r  - 
dens  were  not 
successful.  Flowers 
•  ire  s  c  h  e  duled  to 
liloom  at  a  cert;iin 
time  of  the  year, 
especially  the  an- 
n  u  a  1  s.  Those 
which  bloom  in  the 
summer  must 
sjrow  and  store  up 
a  lot  of  enersry  to 
produce  good 
b  1  o  s  s  om.s.  If  we. 
don't  hu.stle  out 
and  plant  the  sum- 
ii;or  and  fall  blootning  annuals  before 
June  we  are  going  to  be  disappointed. 

We  shall  have  flowers  from  these 
lute-planted  seeds  or  seedlings,  but 
tlipy  won't  be  up  to  catalog  descrip- 
tions and  the  phtnts  themselves  will 
be  so  tired  out  trying  to  get  their 
blossoms  ready  in  time  they  will  for- 
get all  about  inakins  much  growth. 
We  shall  be  so  dis;ippointed  in  the 
l«oor  little  annuals  we'll  feel  like  tell- 
ing everybody  not  to  select  flower  seeds 
frpm  the  catalog  we  ordered  from. 
Kut  the  fault  will  be  ours,  not  the 
cj^talog  maker's. 

Seed  sown  now  must  be  planted  un- 
usually deep,  as  the  top  soil  dries  oiit 
very  rapidly.  Be  sure  you  have  a  good 
iriiiUh  around  all  the  little  seedlinirs 
■which  have  been  transplanted  in  the 
interior  districts  of  Calif'irnia.  Protect 
from  the  hot  sun  until,  they  have 
made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth.  This 
will  indicate  the  roots  arc  well  estab- 
lished, and  tell  you  when  i>lants  can 
t:ikc  care  of  themselves  without  shade. 
A  Love  all.  keep  the  top  soil  loose. 
When  you  irrigate,  culiivfite  after- 
wards as  soon  as  possible.  leaving  an 
inch  or  two  of  pulverized  soil  on  top 
to  hold  the  moisture. 


VINES  FOR  THE  INTERIOR— We 
need  vines  in  the  interior  valleys, 
where  the.v  are  actual  necessities.  A 
vine-covered  porch  is  irresistibly  at- 
tractive, expressing  coolness  with^ 
beauty  and  sending  out  an  invitation  ' 
t(i  the  weary  to  stop  and  rest  rfind 
forget  the  hot  day. 

Ot  course  permanent  vines  are  be.st 
for  interior  planting,  but  the'  new 
home  without  a  vine*  must  not  wait 
for  the  slower  growth  of  the  perma- 
nent vine.  Plant  the  latter,  to  be  sure, 
lint  also  plant  a  rapid  growing  annual 
vine  for  this  coming  summer.  The 
kndzn  vine  grows  quickly,  cgvering 
the  porch  In  an  unbelievably  short 
time.  It  continues  green  until  frosted 
down,  but  will  come  up  from  the  roots 
next  spring. 

The  cardinal  climber  grows  about  30 
feet  in  a  sea-son.  It  is  related  to  the 
rrypress  vine,  but  is  cOMrser  and 
heavier  -in  growth.  It  requires  good, 
rich  soil  for  best  results.  I..ike  the 
kndzu  vine,  it  .-should  lie  planted  after 
froHts,  Buy  roots  of  both  these  vines, 
for  the  seeds  are  slow  to"  germinate. 
Hoots  set  out  now  will  grow  very 
rapidly. 

Other  good  annual  climbers  are 
moonflower,  madeira  vine,  cathedral 
hells  and  Mexican  morning  glory.  The 
laet  named  plant  grows  2.1  to  SO  fe»t 
In  a  season  and  is  a  great  bloomer, 
rlUBtered  with  lavender  pink  flowers 
10  or  12  inches  apart.  Roots  are  taken 
up  in  winter  and  atored  like  other 
clump  bulbs. 

You  surely  will  find^ne  or  more  of 
these  vines  an*  esjiecinl  at'raction  for 
the  Interior  valleys  this  summer.  Set 
them  out  as  soon  as  you  can.  If  youar« 
a  little  late  you  can  get  them  In  i)Ots 
In  full  leaf.  They  may  be  shifted  with 
very  little  troulile  from  iiol  to  soil.  If 
the  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  green- 
house, protect  it  for  two  or  three 
werhs  with  lath  or  a  burlap-covered 
frame.  A  plant  from  a  greenhouse  Is 
tender  and  must  gradually  become 
toughened  to  outdoor  conditions  or  it 
■will  lose  its  leaves. 

ILANTING    LATE  PERENNIALS— 

All   small   perennial   plants  should 
Bet  out  now  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
interior.     Planting  now   will  give 
time    to    establish     roots  for 
eper    moisture    during    the  summer 
anths.    If  you  carry  the  little  peren- 
plants  over  until  fall  to  plant  out 
■win  be  neceswiry  to  shift  them  to 
or  deeper  boxes. 
'While  it  is  late  to  pljint  dahlias  they 
'ntlll  may  be  set  out  this  month  in  in- 
terior districts. V    1-ay  the  tubers  flat 
In  n.  siT-incb   trench^  ■which  has  been 
so.ilitri  1 1,  .1 i^jhly  w*th  water.  Cover 


tubers  with  about  three  inches  of  pul- 
verized soil.  As  the.v  grow,  draw  soil 
In  until  top  of  trench  is  reached.  Ir- 
rigate and  cultivate  often^  as  dahlias 
are  hearty  growers.  ' 

Other  bulbs,  such  as  gladioli,  may  be 
planted  in  the  interior  until  July  !.">. 
The  gladiolus  has  t  ecome  one  of  our 
most  important  flowers  in  California, 
owing  to  its  long  se.uson  of  blooming 
from  successive  plantings  and  the  long 
keeping  qualities  of  the  blossoms. 

Cut  the  spikes  of  bloom  as  soon  a.s 
the  first  flower  is  fully  opened  and 
give  them  fresh  water  each  day.  Cut 
off  the  tips  of  the  stems  every  day 
and  pull  off  the  withered  blooms  after 
cutting.  Oo  not  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
glpilinlus  when  cutting  Moom  spikes. 
Th<?  bulbs  need  the  leaves  to  insure 
ripening  properly. 

DIG  AND  STORE  EARLY  BULBS— 
Tulips  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
as  soon  as  they  have  died  down,  or 
the  lea\  es  become  brown,  which  sliows 
the  bulb  is  ripe  and  ready  for  storing. 
Shake  all  .soil  from  the  bulbs,  then 
pack  in  layers  of  paper  or  excelsior  in 
clean,  flat  boxes  or  crates.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dark,  dry  cellar  or  similar  loca- 
tion. 

Treat  hyacinth  bulbs  in  a  similnr 
manner.  In  storing  a  few  bulbs  ot 
this  type  wrap  each  one  in  ti.ssue 
paper,  pack  them  loosely  in  a  stout 
pasteboard  box  and  label  them.  We 
feel  so  sure  we  won't  forget  what  this 
bulb  or  that  one  is  that  often  we  take 
a  chance  with  our  memory.  But  at 
planting  time  we  feel  so  uncertain 
about  them  we"a,ren't  at  .ill  sure  where 
-^ach   bulb  should   be  placed. 

Do  not  dig  narcissi  or  daffodils. 
They  should  remain  In  the  ground 
until  they  tpegin  crowding.  Once  every 
three  or  four  years  is  quite  often 
enough  to  separate  tliem.  The  dumps 
which  have  been  undisturbed  for  two 
or  three  years  produce  the  best  results 
in  effective  blooming.  However,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  lift  these  bulbs,  do  not 
pull  them.  Withhold  water  until  th<» 
leaves  are  dried,  then  dig  carefully 
and  store  as  recommended  for  tulips. 
Tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissi  may 
be  replanted  in  September  or  October, 


AM   thjnklns  ol'  K.cntenii);  ^the  hpi  liii.si- 
nH..,8  alter  b(.■in^   o,u  uf  t,   (or  -0  yiars. 
Is  11  possible  to  mak<»  money  Willi  bees, 
tiikin^  one  year   with  anollier? 

"Wlileti .  c  ounty  is  best  a  lapied  lo  lioney 
predu'tion:   Sartia    Claia,    Momerey    or  Sarj 

Are  SO^  rolonies  too  many  for  one  location, 
as  a  rule? 

W'tiat  is  tile  averaffe  yield  per  colony  In 
this  district? 

la  an  alfalfa  country  better  for  bees  tliaii 
a  fruit  community? 

Does  alfalfa  honey  bring  as  good  prices 
as  Itial   which   is  ohtainei)   from  fruit? 

Is  honey  production  a  business  in  itself, 
or  only   a   side  line? 

Has-  the  A.  I,  Root,  system  of  beekecpingr 
changed   materially   in  the  past    20  years? 

Are  there  laws  re«rillaling  the  keeriins  of 
bees  near  highways  anrl  private  property? — 
C,   B.   HOAG,   Santa  Cruz. 

There  are  just  as  good  opportunities 
in  beekeeping  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture.  Of  course,  one  must 
exercise  good  judgment  and  not  try 
to  produce  honey  in  localities  Where 
nature  does  not  provide  it.  Of  the 
counties  you  mention,  Monterey  con- 
tains the  largest  and  _best  bee  ranges. 

Dozens  of  men  and  a  few  women  are 
keeping  l.ees  in  th'it  part  of  the  State, 
but  coiiilit ions  have  changed  so  much 
in  tlie  last  decade  tliat  few  locations 
gi\e  the  amount  of  profit  iliat  can  be 
obtaine.l  by  "migrating" — moving  to 
the  best   tiee  pasture. 

About  100  colonies  per  location  is 
the  general  rule  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys. 

There  is  too  great  a  variation  in 
honey  yields  to  estimate  average  pro- 
duction. Much  depends  upon  manage- 
ment as  well  as  natural  advantages. 

Fruit  bloom  is  brief  and  the  iiunlity 
of  honey  inferior.  Alfalfa  gives  a  long 
seastm. 

Alfalfa  brings  higher  prices  than 
fruit  nectar  and  is.lietter  known  in 
the  wholesale  markets. 

Hundreds  of  men  make  honey  pro- 
duction their  sole  business,  while  hun- 
dreds more  raise  bees  and  qupci.a  for 
sale. 

The  Root  or  T,,angstroth  s.\stetu  of 
honey     production     and     the  fixtures 


made  under  this  desiijiui tion  have  be- 
come the  standard  the  world  over.  Of 
course  constant  improvcruenLs  are  be- 
ing ma  le.  Adapt  your  fixture.>  to  lh« 
denianvts  of  your  locality  and  market. 
The  si.xle  m  ikes  little  difference,  only 
niUat  'ot  labor-.sa ving  and  -  ofl  icient. 
(let  ne  honey — the  method  is  your 
own  afiair. 

Theie  are  no  State  or  count./  law* 
gfiverni'ig  location  of  bee  hivts.  but 
no  lieel.-ieper  has  the  right  to  r.iar.c  a 
piitilic  ruisance  of  his  occujMilin  or 
his  pr(i,)'  rty.  Anyone  so  doing  c^in  ba 
prosecuted  and  the  nuisance  alialed 
by  lee,ai  action. — J.   D.  BIXBif.  SR. 

Pesky  Yellow  Jackets 

IN'  some  localities,  especially  in 
drouthy  years,  yellow  jackets  are  a 
serious  pest  in  tlie  apiary.  They  de- 
stroy great  numbers  of  bees,  which 
they  pounce  on  as  the  insects  enter 
or  leave  the  hive  and  cut  the  bee  in 
two  at  the  thorax.  The  abdomen  is  all 
the.v  seem  lo  care  for,  probalily  be- 
cause only  this  part  of  the  bee  i.;  used 
for  food  for  tlie  larval  hornets.  If  a 
colony  is  weak  and  unable  to  Keep 
yellow  jackets  out  of  the  hive,  th'¥ 
latter  also  will  eat  considerable  honey. 

The  best  remedy  is  the  conin>on  wir» 
flytrap.  Bait  it  with  fresh  meat  or 
liver  and  don't  feel  concerned  if  it 
isn't  so  very  fresh — the  yellow  jacket* 
will  like  it  h11  the  better. 

If  these  iiosts  are  very  abundant, 
outside  poisoning  may  be  resorttd  to. 
Take  pieces  of  fre.sh  meat  or  liver  of 
any  kind,  dip  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acitl — say  three  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  chemical — and  hang  up  in 
or  near  the  apiary.  Put  the  bait  hi.ijh 
enough  up  so  fowls  or  pets  are  not 
likely  to  disturb  it. 

Moths  are  an  effect,  not  a  causa, 
of  \«eak  colonies.  A  strong  force  of 
b-es.  particularly  Italians,  will  keep 
mrtiis  ki«led  off.— J,  D.  BIXBY.  SR. 


ROSE  BEETLES  AND  MILDEW— 
Some  varieties  of  roses  are  siib- 
.1ect  to  mildew,  while  all  .varieties  are 
food  for  beetle.s.  Mildewing  varieties 
are  benefited  by  sulphur  or  tobacco 
solutions  after  they  have  become  in- 
fected. However,  the  best  method  to 
eliminate  mildew  is  to  use  preventive 
measures.  Keep  ground  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  apply  a  little  lime  occa- 
sionally. Do  not  sprinkle  rose  bushes 
until  tjiey  have  lost  the  heat  of  day 
entirely  and  do  not  sprinkle  them 
while  the  sun  shines.  Rapid  changes 
of  temperature,  a  close,  damp  situa- 
tion and  indiscriminate  sprinkling  are 
the  chief  causes  of  mildew.  ^ 
Beetles  that  come  in  the  night  and 
leave  destruction  behind  them  in  our 
rof>e  gardens  will  simply  thri\'a  on 
bushes  sprinkled  or  spraved  with  sul- 
phur and  tobacco.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  recoinmended  for  aphis  and 
mildew  s^ems  to  have  no  effect  on. 
them   unless   it   strikes  them. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  it  most  effective 
remedy  for  beetles.  They  may  bes!in 
eating,  but  that  is  the  beginning  of 
their  end.  For  bee'les  spray  th" 
hu.shes  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
composed  of  two  ounces  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  so- 
lution does  not  wash  off  readily  and 
does  not  injure  the  foliage,  if  applied 
early  iiv  the  morning  before  the  sun  is 
up,  or  late  in  the  evening  after  the 
sun  has  .set. 

I  am  always  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions, but  please  inclose  .in  addressed, 
stnmiied  envelope.  .At  times  T  have 
found  it  a'tnost  impossible  to  decipher 
a  name  or  address.  Three  letters  have 
been  returned  becjjiise  I  was  unable  to 
secure  the  correct  address},  i  Address 
your  letters  to  me  in  care  of  ORCH.ARD 
and  FARM,  with  self-addressed  en- 
velope Inclosed,  and  I  will  answer  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Rhubarb  Prospects  Good 

THAT  conditions  have  not  been 
more  propitious  for  several  years 
to  make  money  from  rhubarb  is  the 
contention  of  J.  B.  Wagner  and  Sons 
of  I^amanda  Park,  (Pasadena),  who 
developed  the  famous  "Panama"  strain 
and  who  have  set  nut  .a  new  field  of 
40  acres.  The  unprecedented  era  of 
real  estate  subdivision  in  Southern 
California  is  said  to  have  cut  down 
the  acreage  devoted  to  this  specialty 
crop  with  consequent  pr'ispii-s  of 
high  prices  thia  season. 


A  Valuable  Aid 
in  Fighting  the 
Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease 

Paint  and  di.sinfect  your  dairy  bslrn  interiors  with  Carbola,  the  Dis- 
infecting White  Paint.  Spray  it  or  brush  it  on  walls,  ceilings,  floors, 
Tnanger-s,  stanchions,  etc.  Cover  every  surface  where  foot  and  mouth 
disease  gerins  might  hide. 

Carbola  is  a  %hite  paint  and  a  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in 
powder  fomi.  Just  mix  with  water  and  apply  with  spray  pump  or 
brush.    Dries  white.    Play  safe.    Try  it. 

There  are  over  8,000  hardware,  feed,  seed  and  po.ultry  supply  dealers 
handlinfr  C;*rboIa,  Your  dealer  has  Carliola  or  can  get  it  from  Ansel 
■  W.  Uohison,  IVMi  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Germain  Seed 
&  Plant  Company.  Los  .\neeles — both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Car- 
bola. It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  order  direct  from  the  nearest 
of  Ihtsie  two  distributors.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
S  lbs.  8Sc  and  10c  poataf;*  10  lb>.  $1.30  and  15c  postage  20  lb>.  $3.00  daliTarxl 

SO  lb<.  $S.25  delivered  200  lb>.  $22.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Good  Stock  Pays 

•  The  far-sighted  chicken  rancher  culls 
his  stock  and  keeps  only  the  fowls  that 
pay  their  l:oard.  . 

Successful  advertisers  cull  the  maga- 
zines they  use  with  the  same  degree  of 
regularity. 

How  many  magazines  on  your  list  are 
failing  to  produce  business  at  a  profit? 
Check  up  mid  fimd  out  today! 

In  replacing  non-producing  magazines 
don't  forget  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Ad- 
vertising in  our  pages  costs  less  "per 
reader"  than  in  the  old-fashioned  farm 
paper;  and,  like  good  stock,  IT  PAYS. 
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Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 

ROBERT  N.  WILSON 

Asrriciiltural  Department,  California  Development  Association 


Nothing  New  in  the  Poultry  Busines 

This  I  'enerahle  Poultryman  Has  Followed  the  Gatw  for  Sixty 
Years,  But  Says  He's  Still  Learning 


ROBERT  N.  WILSON,  former  Secre- 
tary California  Agricultural  Legis- 
].  t;\p  fommittee,  recentlj'  took  his  desk 
at  the  California 
Development  Asso- 
ciation as  Director 
of  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

His  appointment 
to  tliis  office  is  ac- 
credited by  indus- 
trial leaders  as  a 
great  asset  to  the 
agricult  u  r  a  1  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 
His  resignation  as 
Executive  SecreUiry 
of  the  Agricultural 
Legislative  commit- 
tee, r  e  p  r  e  s  enting 
65,000  California 
farmers,  which  of- 
fice he  has  held  since  its  inception  four 
years  ago,  was  made  effective  March 
24  to  allo.w  him  to  take  over  his  new 
duties. 

-  (Iraduated  from  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College.  Wilson  spent  six  ye;vrs  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  Utah,  Ari- 
zona. Virginia,  Florida  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  I^ter  he  was  appointed  County 
Farm  Adviser  in  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida,  and  from  there  journeyed  to 
California  as  County  Farm  Adviser  of 
Riverside  County.     It  was  while  hold- 


ROBERT    N.  WILSON 


ing  this  position  that  he  received  his 
appointment  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Legislative  committee. 

Charles  W.  Reiser,  president  of  the 
association,  states  that  with  Wilson  in 
charge  of  the  agricultural  activities  of 
the  organiz-ition^  the  al)ilities  of  the 
association  for  aiding  the  fartner  will 
be  enhanced  many  fold,,  .as  he  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  on  .State  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  l^alifornia,  and  his 
life's  wi.rk  has  been  in  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  producer. 

Wil.son's  immediate  plan  of  action 
calls  for  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
program  of  Statewide  agricultural  de- 
velopment based  upon  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  and  problems  of 
the  California  farmer.  Co-operation 
with  the  miVrkeiing  organizations,  a 
clo.ser  relationship  lietween  farm  pro- 
duction and  market  demands,  and  a 
proper  repre.sentJition  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  all  plans  of  State  develop- 
ment are  fundamental  principles  around 
which  activities  of  tlie  new  department 
will  be  built. 


DENMARK  DAIRYING  PROSPERS 

Dairying  in  Denmark  is  back  on  the 
pre-war  basis.  The  number  of  milk 
cows  had  increa.-^ed,  at  the  close  of 
1923.  three  per  cent  over  the  total  num- 
ber in  1924.  The  number  of  pigs  has 
increased  50  per  cent. — CALIFOIIXIA 
DAIRY  COUNCIL. 


Farmers'  Classified  Market  Flace 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

10  ceDtt*  a  line,  or  6U  reniti  h  line  for 
tuuT  or  more  i-onsecutlve  Inbuci*  aver- 
age 7  w<irds) .  For  white  Ri>a<-«'.  vut^ 
OT  display  type,  eoftt  is  4-onipiited 
cordinff  to  t-otnl  Kpace  occupitHl  hy  ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertisements  must  rMrh  ns  15 
days  before  date  of  pul>li4-ation. 

Address  tIKrHAKD  and  FARM. 
Broa<luay  at   Kleventh.  l,o.s  Anct-IeH. 


POULTRY 


OVER  200  EGGS  A  TEAR.  Bahy  chlckK 
from  White  Leghorns,  all  (nm  lust  one 
pen)  air«d  bj'  hiffh-record  cockerels.  Our 
April  and  May  prices  $13  per  hUTidie.J.  AI30 
It.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  Jit:  per  hundred 
Safe  arrival  of  vigorous  chicks  puaranterd. 
Hatches  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays.  Also  pul- 
lets ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  price.-* 
The  J.  H.  Stnbbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery.   P.    O.    Box    67C,    Palo    Alto.  Calif. 

WHITE  I.EGHOR.V  BABY  OIIIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  eapecially  well  culled  hens, 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Price?  per 
100:  May  and  June.  J12.  100  per  cent  Ilv^ 
strong  chix  guaranteed.  We  are  accreditel 
bv  the  Kononia  Pounlv  Farni  Bureau,  The 
I'TONEER  HATCHERY.  476  Sixth  St., 
Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED.  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accredited,  free-range  flocks, 
headed  by  cockerels  direct  from  America'^ 
greatest  specialists.  .Accredited  "AA"  grade 
chicks  at  sintile  "A"  prices.  Send  for  cata- 
log. MUST  HATgH  INCrBATOR  CO..  INC- 
432   Seventh   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIEO  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
selecteil  free-range,  high-producing  hens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockerels  with 
authentic  Irapnest  rec<)rds  of  2:i7-27v  ej-'gs. 
Certified  b\-  Alameda  f^>untv  Farm  Bureau. 
Utilltv  prices.  CHANTICLEER  EI-BCTKIl,' 
HATCHERY.    INC.    Hayward.  Calif. 

THE    WORLD    P.AM  ED  FOWI. — 

Rus.iian  Orloff  and  Halo  Sacredo  Turkens. 
B<jokinp  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs.  Cir- 
culars FREE.  Only  breeder  of  GRNIINS 
ertock  in  America.  GEO.  SCHAEFFER. 
MB.MI.A1    PARK.  CALIF. 

BUFF    T-EGHORN    CHICKS — 

For  May.  and  .lune.  116.00  hundred.  No 
quarantine  on  Hatching  Et'gs.  $2.00  for  15. 
Free  catalog.  ORINDA  "ARK  BUFF  l.BO- 
HORN  HOME,  Berkeley,  Calif..  Route  1. 
Box  4!i6-E. 

ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  from  Petaluma's 
finest  raising  plant!  "Pullets  that  will 
jiot  disappoint  you!"  Write  for  information. 
L.  Ml'NCHlN.  Reliable  Pullet  Farm.  Peta- 
luma, Calif. 

PULLETS     "RAISED      TO      ORDER— White 
Leghorns      from      pedlgreetJ  trap-nested 
proven  producers.     All  ages.     MRS.   H.  GIL- 
LESPIE.  Tres  Pinos.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  eaCi 
Mtmday.      Duckllnta,      turkeys.  hatching 
eggs.    Pullets,   pigeons,   rabbits  FANCIERS' 
EXCHANGE.   640   S.    Main   .St  .   L.).-  Angeles 

I'UUl.TRY    AND    BULB    FAR.M-200n  high- 
bred  hens.     Last   word   in   modern  equip- 
ment at  famous  all-year  beach  resort.  BOX 
CAPITOLA,  CALIFORNIA. 


giant,  perennial  strain;  grows  like  tree.  10 
ft.   1  season;  25c  pkt.  Box  16i.  ORCH.  *  F 


CASTOR  BEAN,  quickest  poultry  shade  Imp. 

10 
■  F. 

YOUNG   W.   L.   and   R.   I.   breed ms  cockerels 
from  A*-l  laying  stralna,   (2  ea. ;  3  for  |5. 
Wm.  J.  Greenhalgh.  Box  394,  Palo.  Alto.  Cal. 


PIGEONS 


FKJEONS — Selected    Silver    King  youngsters 
for   sale      JAlJ.   A.    AVERY.    Napa.  Calif. 
R.   R.    3.   704.  ■ 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

DO  YOU  W.ANT  a  home  in  a  rich  valley  near 
Spokane  on  three  transcontinental  r.iil- 
roads;  where  i«iil  is  good,  rainfall  ampl", 
summers  •ool  winters  tnoderate.  the  .(ind 
of  stump  land  that  pays  to  clear;  where  a 
fam;er  with  J1600  can  hope  to  succeeil ; 
othy  and  clover  green  eight  months  in  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country;  land  cheap.  *0 
yearly  payments  at  «  per  cent.  HI'MBiRl) 
LUMBER   CO..    Box    13.    Sandpoiht.  Idaho. 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  eas.v  lernis.  Suiter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners  SUTTER  liASl.N  COMPANY. 
California   Fruit    Bldg  .   Sacramento,  Calif. 


NO  COMMISSION.  .Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  th<Su- 
vands  of  buyers  with  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pajs  small  listing  fee  for 
expenses.  Booklets  ot  farms  for  sale.  free. 
OW.VERS'  NATIO.VAI.  LI.ITI.Ni;  BUREAU. 
Inc.,  44:1-444  Robert.s  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cel. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMI.VG  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES    WEEKS.    Owensmouth,  Calif. 

CI'TOVKR  and  partly  lmpro\e,l  lauds,  near 
Ueer  Park.  23  mi.  ni>rth  of  Spokane;  rich, 
level  land,  well  watered;  free  lumber;  credit 
for  clearing;  10  to  I.'i  vrs.  pay.  6  per  cent., 
DEER  PARK  LUMBER  COMPANY,  214 
Hutton    fildg,,   Spokane.  \Va.-<h. 


FARMS  WANTED 

t!ASH   BUYERS   want    We.mern    farms.  De- 
scribe  and   stat.»  linv.»l    price.     R     A.  Mr- 
NOW.X.    :;(;7    Wilkln.'^.m    lildg,.    On, aha.  Nob, 

BULBS,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTs" 


FOR  nearly  60  years  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Placlishaw  of  San  Jacinto.  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  actively  engaged 
In  the  poultry  btisiness.  succeed- 
ing here,  failing  there,  developing  new 
theories  and  proving  others  not  -bo  new. 

Dr.  Blackshaw  started  in  the  busi- 
ness when  little  was  known  about  it 
except  what  the  hen  taught — and  after 
all  the  hen  is  a  pretty  reliable  teacher. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  Tier  methods 
could  be  followed  on  a  large  scale. 

Several  poultry  authorities  take  the 
credit  for  having  "discovered"  tiie  feed- 
ing of  dry  mash,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  "modern"  improvements 
"that  man  Bla<kshaw"  was  feeding  dry 
mash  before  most  of  these  men  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  hen. 

How  he  started  to  feed  dry  mash  is 
simple  enough  for  anyone  to  under- 
stand who  knows  Dr.  Rlackshaw.  He 
is  a  man  who  gives  considerable  time 
to  details  and  holds  cleanliness  n&xt  to 
Godliness.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
mixing  the  mash  wet.  -as  the  chickens 
became  too  dirty.  He  figured  they 
could  drink  their  water  and  after  "eat- 
ing they  would  mix  their  own  wet 
mash.  Trying  out  the  system;  he  had 
exceptionally  good  siK-cess,  raising  42 
chicks  out  of  43  to  full  growth,  with 
the  help  of  a  fireless  brooder. 

Dr.  Blackshaw  did  noj  consider  that 
he  had  made  a  new  discovery,  but  he 
knew  he  got  excellent  results  and  that 
he  kept  his  chickens  clean. 

THK  STEAM  INCUBATOR 

About  45  years  ago  he  read  chicks 
could  be  hatched  by  steam  heat.  He 
Bet  about  lo  construct  such  a  machine  • 
after  his  own  i'deas.  It  was  heated  by 
a  lamp  which  required  watching  24 
hours  a  day,  but  as  Hhickshaw  ex- 
plains. "1  was  young  then  and  nothing 
was  too  hard  so  long  as  1  was  striving 
for  a  certain  result." 

I  take  it  he  was  not  the  best  of  car- 
penters, or  «t  any  rate  the  ventilation 


BA.NANA    PLA.VTS   and    banana    groves  for 
sale.  Big  profits.  Wm    Holies.  Oldsmar.  Fla. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESPl'.V     TOB.ACCO:      Chewing.     5  lbs 
J1.7.''i;  10.  f3:  smoking.  5  lbs.,  tl.25:  10.  12; 
4)ipe    and    recipe    free:    pav    w^hen  received. 
CO-OPEKATIVK    F.ARMERS.    Paducah.  Kv. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SEX-O-METER.S — Wonderful  Invention.  Only 
article  of  this  kind  manufactured  and  sold. 
Shows  sex  (male  or  female)  of  any  person, 
animal,  fowl.  Insect,  tree,  vine  oi*  bush. 
Shows  which  eggs  arif  fertile,  which  will 
hatch  Shows  the  eggs  that  contain  pullets 
or  roosters.  Hatchers  and  poultr.v  ralsei-s 
can  now  guarantee  the  sex  of  e^.gB  or  babv 
chicks.  Nursery  men  and  fruit  growers  tell 
sex  of  trees,  vines  and  bushes.  Tell  which  to 
plant  for  profit  and  heavy  production.  Shows 
facts  about  human  sex  that  every  person 
should  know.  I  have  the  entire  U.  S.  ar.d 
Canadian  selling  rights  and  agency.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  demand  for  Sex-o-Meters  m\ 
supply  is  getting  limited.  Order  one  now. 
My-  famous  formula.  "Triple  Egg  Producer." 
given  absolutely  free  with  every  Sex-o-Meter 
purchased  'for  Jl.OO  postoffice  or  express 
memey  order.  A  wonder  for  picking  out  egg^ 
for  preserving.  proc«-Hsing  or  putting  down 
for  family  use  or  selling  when  eggs  bring 
big  market  prices  C.  P.  FARNSWORTH. 
P.  O.  Box  ISS.  Tracy.  Pallf. 

LAWNSHOWER  SQUARE  SPRAY  SPRINK- 
LERS distribute  water  uniformly  over  s 
large  SQUARE  ARE.V.  reaching  CORTCERS 
of  lawn  or  garden  without  flooding  side- 
walks and  wasting  water.  Cast  brass.  Price 
$1.2!^  post  paid.  Mouey  refunded  if  not  s&t- 
isfaclory.  I^AWNSHOWER  MFG.  CO.,  727 
Tennessee    St.,    Vallejo.  Calif. 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


of  the  machine  was  provided  by  1 
doors  and  other  fittings. 

Because  he  had   seen   the  '• 
and  cool  the  eggs,  he  also  1 
eggs     in     the     incul»ator.  m 
sprinkled  the  eggs  with  warm 
Out  of  the  60  eggs  .set  he  got  4J 
all  excepting  one  reaibii  1  . 

The  machine  c<wrt  hin 
and  he  l.Tter  sold  it  foi  • 
who  hatched  200  <  hii  ■ 
first  season.  It  seems  II 
willing  to  watch  the 
night.  There  wa.s  no  r-  . 
modern  improverrx-nts  \' 
poultryman  to  sk-ep  wi 
hatch. 

HIS  FKEDINO  METHOD- 

His  methods  of  feeding  nf 
century  ago  did  not  differ  t 
tlie  present  aysteni.  First, 
the  chicks  on  wheat  and  (in 
in  the  home  ci^ffe*-  mill.    Thi.s  v  • 
lowed  in  a  few  days  by  a  dry  ni!  . 
of  lirun,  aborts  and  a  little  onn  > 
once   in   a   while  i-ottii-. 
given   in  a  limited  an 
provided  sod  for  thiii  ^ 

Blackshaw  is  a  struut;  1 
feeding  little  but  often.  1 
feeds  by  weight  and  has  w<< 
l^lcale  for  the  first  month  on  1 
his  experiences.  He  has  h 
not  only  in  raising  ^004]  chi<  i 
at  the  la.ving  contesls  ajid  < 

To  my   knuwledne  he 
active  poult r.vnian.  am) 
first  if         the  first  10  . 
in    California.     There  1 
who   proceeded   him  in   iryinB  oiil 
new  invention,  but  1  have  no  knovrte 
of  any. 

He  learned  nearly  25  years  alif  id 
the  rest  of  the  poultr.v  world  h"\\ 
raise  chickens  i>r<>perly  and  ' 
this  by  watching  the  hen.  T 
liiive    vet   niu.h   to   learn  \r- 
nature  eren  more  thau  we  hav  ■ 
In  the  past.  — W.  J.  DKri ' 


Shooting  Stumps  and  Blasting  Boulde 


r 


AeAi..IFOIt.\'lA  culover-land  rancher 
who  ha*:  be<xjme  an  expert  in 
shooting  stumps  and  boulders  wtth  dy- 
namite gives  the  following  directions 
for  ridding  land  of  these  troublesome 
objects;  ^ 
Punch  a  hole  with  the  crowbar  into 
the  ground  under  the  stump  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  so  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
comes  just  under  the  c-enter  of  the 
stump  and  about  two  feet  below  it. 
Place  the  charge  of  d.vnamile,  one  tart- 
ridge  at  a  time,  in  the  hole  and  push 
each  cail^ridge  down  into  the  bottt)ra 
of  the  hole  with  the  tamiiing  stick, 
pressing  it  down  gently  but  firmly-,  so 
the  dynamite  will  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  leave  no  air  spacees. 

If  the  hole  is  dry.  slitting  the  paper 
WTapper  of  the  cjirtridge  lengthwise 
with  a  sfaart>  knife  will  make  it  easier 
to  pack  the  explosive  solidly  without  air 
spaces;  but  if  the  hole  is  wet  it  i.-*  belter 
not  to  slit  the  paper,  as  moisture  may 
make  the  dynamite  harder  to  explode 
und  lees  effective. 

.\'ext  take  an  extra  -cartridge  and 
make  a  primer  with  which  to  explode 
the  charge.  To  do  this  cut  off  about 
three  feet  of  fuse  from  th»  roll,  making 
the  cut  square  across,  slit  a  blasting 
cap  over  this  freshly-cut  end  of  the 
fuse  so  that  the  fuse  touches  the  ex- 
plosive in  the  cap,  then  crimp  the  cap 
firmly  on  the  fuse  with  the  cap  crimper. 
Now  punch  a.  hole  with  the  pointed  leg 
of  the  cap  crimper  in  the  side  of  the 
cartidge  alxiut  an  inch  from  one  end 
and  slanting  toward  the  other  end. 

PREa^ARING  THE  PRIMER 

Place  the  cap  wtth  fuse  attached  in 
this  hoie  and  tie  a  string  fii^t  around 
the  fuse  about  an  inch  above  the  cap 
and  then  around  the  cartridge  to  pre- 
vent the  cap  from  being  pulled  out  of 
the  cartridge.  If  the  hole  is  wet,  smear 
the  joint  between  blasting  cap  and  fuse 
and  between  blasting  cap  and  cartridge 
with  cap-sealing  compound,  soap  or 
axle  grease  to  keep  out   the  water. 

Put  .this  primer  in  the  hole  and  push 
it  down  with  the  tamj)ing  stick  until 
it  meets  the  rest  of  the  charge.  Fill 
the  hole  with"  loo,se  earth,  pressing  the 
first  few  inches  in  gently  with  the 
tamping  stick  and  then  packing  it 
tightly  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  taking 
care  all  the  w'hile  not  to  break  or  kink 
the  fuse. 

To  fire  the  shot,  slit  the  end  of  the 
fuse  half  way  throogh  for  about  an 
inch  to  expose  the  powder  train,  stick 
the  flaming  bead  of  n  match  into  the 
powder  and  hold  it  there  until  the  fuse 
begins  to  burn.  Then  run  to  a  place 
of  safety.  In  about  a  minute  and  a' 
half  th#  fuse  will  burn  down  into  the 
blasting  cap  and  set  it  off.  which  will 
instantaneously  explode   the  dynaroite. 

If  the  right  quantity  of  d.vnamite  has 
been  used,  the  stump  will  l>e  blown  out 
of  the  ground,  roots  and  all.  (;auetng 


the    charge   property   for  e:\r-h 
can  be  learned  only  by  expei 
size  of  the  stump  and  its 
whether  old  or  green,  solid  01 
decayed — and  the  character  of  11' 

— wjieiiier  it  Is  light  smi  • 

— must  l>e  tiiken  iniii  <■ 

For  an  old  but  -■■Im 
forii  and  one-halt  n 
alose  soil,  four  cai  1 
ammonia  dynamilt    j  m  i  .         ■,  " 
the    proper    charge.      If   thi-  Htui 
gl^n.  or  if  the  soil  is  louse  or 
Ihe  charge  should  l«e  increaited  » 
ridge  or  two,  or  40  per  oeitt  •yr 
used. 

With  a  tap-rooted  stn' 
ally  t»etter  lo  bore  a  li. 
with  a  wood  auger  an(. 
sive  in  the  root  itself,  r 
eurth.  '  For  a  large  en . 
lalemi  roots  it  is  desir 
charge  under  eacJi  roo: 
all  at  one  time.    This  «  . 
b.v    making    the    prim<  1  >    ..  ,  ii 
blasting  caps  Hnd  firing  the  alnn< 
an  electric  blasting  u»;ichin^. 

BLOWING  OUT  EOLTLDTSHa 


■    The  ijrocedure  for 
ders   is  prtity  much  t 
filasting  stumps,  but  tl.' 
.be  placMil  in  any  one  of 
You  may  drill  a  hole  f' 
the  boulder  itself,  or  1! 
"p.'irtly  trat>edded  in  the  1 
imnch  a  hole  hitCL  the  ■ 
boulder,    clo.-ie   to    it.    si  11 
will  come  in  contact  wHh  ih' 
first    method    is    cjillpd  "t. 
and    the  seoo«d 

Third,  you  m.iy 
in  a  compaat  heaj  ■ 
der  and  cover  it  over  wi;li  iinul 
method    of    iKiulder    blii>;tinc  Ih 
'"mudcapping."     Fifty   or    6"  "■ 
straight    dynamite    must  \tt- 
mudcapping,  n.s  it  t.ikes  a  m 
sive  to  break  the  rock  hefof  .  1 
of  the  Biudcap. 

For    blockhnling    or  «i,'\kPh«Un 
pt>r  cen  t  ■ 
will  do  s 
u.«vially  .1: 
The  pKplo.-^iiiii   11;   ilu    .  ■.>tf 
any   one  of  these  lhr< 
shatter   the  bouWler  in' 
e;usily  can  be  curled  a" 
a  few  sticks  of  dynaniih 
ly  get  rid  of  a  bi  Milder  «  .  . 
btaxlerad   cultivation  far  yvnif 


RABBITS    AROUND  SACRAM 

Tli<>   Xorlhrrn    IJiibbit    I 't  ■  .  .I.tV 
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Planning  and  Developing  the  Ideal  Ranch  Home 


(Continui'd  From  Page  Three) 


louii'iiiiK:^  T  '  ■'■  Me  the  stables  and 
i.uiliiin^jii  iiuul.iital  to  the  tarm  lite 
mid  activity.  th»»  ditferent  work  areas 
.'Ha«ntJ;il  to  auch  life,  the  approach 
ilrtve.  the  house  service,  vegetable  plot, 
Kfchard  spaJce,  house  terrace  and  ^ar- 
iiau.  Any  nine  place  may  not  inchide 
itt  of  Ihese  units,  but  it  might  have 
fven  more  than  those  enumerated,  so 
tJi^U  the  planning  is  for  a  group  of 
oti.i><  is  rather  than  for  a  house  alone. 

>Li  !  ;.iach  riHtda  to  the  house  should 
be  uM  iMconapicuous  as  possible  unless 
they    are   used   as   pai-t   of  a  frankly 
(iirniivl  scheme  in  which  the  road  is  to 
\'f  |  .M(   of  the  design.     For  the  most 
p;i]  I   11  ids  a?e  not  attractive,  of  them- 
tipl  •       ind  shoulil   he  subordinated  to 
hi    I     lure   wliicli   is  sought.  Service 
fading  to  the  house,  should  be 
(■limned  that  they  do  not  cross  the 
view  or  puss  by  the  living  portions  of 
he  house,  so  far  aa  it  i»  pos.sible  thua 
|to  plan  them.    The  fleeting  form  of  the 
ocery  or  the  luraliering  hulk  of 

farm  wagon  do  not  add  to  the  natural 
uUes   of   the   garden    nor   the  quiet 
'8  of  a  family  gathering.    These  are 
hings  that  generally  can  l)e  avoided  by 
onghtful    planning   and  judicious 
ianting. 

Roads  should  not  wander  aimlessly 
ithout  rea-son,  although  curves  are 
il«a.sant  both  to  contemplate  and  nego- 
ialo  when  there  is  r^a.wn  for  them 
.mil  when  they  have  been  laid  out  along 
.■unifortable  lines.  The  service  roads 
iriil  those  leading  to  the  front  of  the 
Miuse,  as  a  rule  can  be  segregated  on 
the  ranch  property.  It  is  generally 
irable  that  this  be  done. 


PROPER    RI5r.A.TIO.V  IMPORTANT 

In  the  placing  of  stables  and  stock 
iheds  there  .-ire  different  consideratioiis 
o  be  taken  into  account.  They  shouKl 
lot  bd  located  .so  that  prevailing  winds 
low  odors  and  flies  into  the  kitchen 
irtndows  of  the  bouse.  They  should 
iCt  intercept,  from  the  house  windows, 
ttiartive  outlooks  th.it  might  other- 
e  exist.  They  .should  not  be  visible 
rom  the  Irving  portions  of  the  house. 
On  the  other  hand  the  farm  buildings 
rhould  be  compact  in  their  arninge- 
Bent  without  being  crowded.  They 
thould  be  ori»'nt:Hed  to  give  iiroper  sun- 
lit and  ventilation  to  the  stock.  They 
ould  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
>au»o  and  from  different  portions  of 
he  property.  They  shogid,  in  short, 
lear  efficient  fTmclional  relation  to  the 
ptaR  for  the  entire  arrangement  of 
rnpprty  and  objects  upon  ft. 
Tlie  vegetable  garden  might  take  a 
lore  important  iiart  in  the  average 
'.arm  plan  than  is  oftrf'n  the  case. 
Surely  it  should  take  on  larger  proiior- 
ums  than  is  possible  for  its  city  rieigh- 
Oreater  available  space  and  the 
;;ressibility  of  horse  or  tra<  tor  power 
ial*e  its  est:ii>lishment  and  main- 
uanre  possible  on  a  much  larger  s<-ale. 
is,  however,  rarely  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  gener.illy  most  satisfactnr.v  when 
as  .'i  distinct  and  .separate  unit 
tlie  orn.imental  g.arden.  It  should 
conveniently  accessible  to  the 
len  as  po.ssible  without '  intruding 
the  more  intimate  units  of  the 
nse  groimds.  . 

FLCWER  GARDEN  TREATMENT 

'  Flower   gardens,   too,    are  generally 
Bost   successful   when    frankly  consid- 
red  as  such,   with  definite  areas  as- 
ligned    to    tliem.     Cut    flowwj  never 
nake  an  attra-clive'  feature  in  a  deco- 
|t;itive    garden,    since    their    foliage  is 
usually  wealt  and  the.  flowers  are  Te- 
as .soon  as  lliey  attain  beauty, 
gardens  should  be  more  or  less 
ited  and  should  be  frankly  consid- 
to  be  for  utility  purposes.  Only 
'Perennial  flower  garden  lias  a  legit- 
te  place  in  the  decorative  scheme, 
even  it  should  be  thoughtfully 

suae  service  areas,  including  laun- 
drying    yard,    service    court  alTd 
atimes    garage  ,ajid    garage  court, 
be  near  the  service  portion  of  the 
BO.    They  should  not  be  visible  from 
living    portions    of    the  dwelling, 
rever.  and-  usually  can  be  screened 
[planting  a  formal   hedge,   fence  or 
11,  but  these  screens  should  not  in- 
iipt  Important  views  from  the  main 
rooms.     The  architectural  style 
l>«  house  should  be  reflected  in  the 
of  any  of  these  service  buildings, 
as    the-  garage    or    a  separate 
idry.  _ 

THE  RECREATIONAL  UNITS 

Greenhouses  or  frames  enter  into  the 
Is  of  many  farm  hemes.    They  are 
opportunities  for  special  aesthetic 
aion,  as  a  rule,  and  are  generally 
When  subordinated  to  the  geneml 
and  itnohtruaively  placed  in  their 
to  the  living  portions  of  the 

[lis   courts   .ire   often   desired  as 
of   the   recreational   plan.  They 
a  considerable  space  and  are, 
iselves.  not  beautiful,  so  that  it 
^anally  best  to  hide  them  from  the 
view.     They  may  be  screened 
itlng.    A  shelter  or  gar  den  struc- 
other  type  sometimes  may  serve 


as  a  feature  in  a  garden  design  and 
also  as  a  place  from  which  to  watch 
tennis  or  other  giimes,  but  in  such  an 
event  thi.s  structure  terminates  the 
view  from  within  the  garden,  and  the 
tennis  court  remains  invisible  until  one 
lias  actually  stepped  within  the  shelter. 

An  open  lawn  is  an  irivaluable  ad- 
junct to  the  successful  landscaping  of 
any  home.  It  is  well  in  most  plans 
to  devote  one  single  unit  to  this  pur- 
pose. It  should  occur  in  close  relation 
to  the  hou.se,  to  aid  in  the  effect  of 
spaciousness.  Such  a  unit  usually  is 
enc'losed  by  trees  and  shrubs,  whether 
it  is  formal  or  informal  in  arrangement. 
The  informal  or  naturalistic  treatment 
of  such  lawn  spai'e  generally  gives  the 
sense  of  greater  freedom  and  spaciou.s- 
ness  than  would  a  formal  agreement, 
thus  making  it  preferable  in  the  aver- 
age ciise. 

Grass  surfaces  usually  are  best  when 
concave  so  that  they  rise  upward 
toward    their   enframing    walls.  Thej' 


should  al4rays  be  so  graded  as  to  insure 
drainage  away  from  the  house. 

The  final  apportionment  of  the  farrri 
property  into  ftie  different  units  for 
different  u.ses  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  owner's  desires,  since  each  individ- 
ual will  stress  those  things  in  which  he 
has  greatest  ijiierest.  Some  effect  will 
demand  far  greater  space  for  their  crea- 
tion than  others,  however,  .so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  and  study  to  create  the 
proper  balance. 

If  the  owner  will  always  remember 
that  he  is  planning  a  group  of  units 
rather  than  a  house  alone,  a  farm 
group  alone,  or  a  vegetable  garden 
alone,  he  will  have  mastered  the  first 
step  toward  a  pleasing  ami  efficient 
plan.  Proper  co-relation,  efficiency  of 
functional-  use  and  considenition  for 
the  simple  laws  of  space  compo.sition 
will  bring  his  home  grounds  from  the 
pioneer  bleakness  into  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  beauty. 


A  Good  Dairyman  Should  Be  Farmer 


(Continued  From  I'ngc  TuoJ 


sters  of  this  breed.  "When  I  have 
my  Guernsey  herd  once  more  estab- 
lished, I  shall  have  them  tested,"-  he 
explained,  "liut  I  do  not  think  it  pays 
to  test  first-calf  heifers.  1  am  going  to 
weed  out  the  Holstciris.  as  I  like  to  have 
just  one  breed.  They  look  better  in  the 
pasture,"  he  added  smilingly. 

BELIEVES  IN  TESTING 

This  producer  thinks  a  ^arge  per- 
centage of  the  cows  in  the  Valley  are 
"boarders"  ;md  i.s  a  firm  believer  in 
the  testing  idea,  but  decries  the  prac- 
tice of  m-aking  a  contest  out  of  it,  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
owners  to  "force"  their  animals,  for 
the  test.  "My  cows  are  going  to  be 
fed  just  the  .same  before  testing  as  at 
any  other  time,"  he  asserts. 

Zunimstein,  however,  proposes  to 
feed  his  animals  a  little  better  than 
the  average  Imperial  Valley  farmer.  "I 
think  our  heavy  producers,  at  least, 
need  giain,"  he  points  out.  "Barley 
can  be  had  here  at  threshing  time  for 
J1.5  to  t20  a  ton.  We  raise  milo-maize 
when,  rotating  our  alfalfa  fields.  My 
plan  is  to  feed  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
barley,  ground,  which  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  ■  skim  milk  for  the 
Iioi^s  as  well." 

AIfalf,"P  in' this  vicinity  is  good  for 
from  four  to  six  years,  after  which  it 
succumbs  to  the  inroads  of  Bermuda 
grass,  which  13  encouraged  by  winter 
pasturing. 

It  is  the  custom  on  the  Zummstein 
ranch  to  renovate  or  disk  the  hay 
fields  each  fall,  and  sow  barley.  This 
increases  the  tonnage  of  the  first  crop 
of  hay,  provides  more  pasturage  and 
also  has  a  tendency  to  hold  down  the 
Bermuda.  Barley  as  a  nurse  crop  is 
sown  also  with  first- planting  alt'alf:u 
One  effect  is  to  reduce  danger  of 
bloating. 

Whe^j  a  Bermuda-infested  alfalfa^ 
field  is  plowed  up,  it  is  planted  to 
corn.  The  ."(talks  are  pastured  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  it  .is  sown 
to  •hay  again  the  following  spring, 
from  80  to  .100  pounds  of  seed  being 
used.  In  this  way  njuch  of-  the  Ber- 
muda Is  eliminated.  Zummstein  has 
raised  50  tons  of  threshed  milo-maize 
on  35  acres. 

THINKS  SILO  ADVANTAGEOUS 

He  has  no  silo  but  at  present  is 
studying  the  question  with  a  view  to 
constructing  one.  "A  neighbor  has 
abnndoned  his  silo  because  he  says  it 
doesn't  make  jny  extra  feed  for  him," 
remarked  the  Brawley  dalryin.m. 
"However,  I  look  at  It  this  way:  A  silo 
Is  not  to  manufacture  new  feed  but  to 
kerp  good  feed.- 

"This  .same  neighbor  sold  hay  at  $12 
a  ton  when  he  was  paying  $25  an  acre 
-rent  for  his  land,  with  ttie  result  that 
his  cows  were  half-starved.  I  main- 
tain he  could  better  have  afforded  to 
feed  such  provender,  and  that  the  in- 
creascjd  milk  production  would  have 
brought  him  more  money  than  the 
hay." 

This  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  this 
thrifty  Swiss  dairyman  towards  his 
business.  All  manure  goes  into  the 
fields.  Not  a  ton  of  hay  is  sold  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  none  then, 
•  unless  there  is  no  possible  way  to  feed 
it  on  the  ranch.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  spend  money  when  he  can  see  a 
good   business   reason   for   it,   but  am 


the  other  hand,  he  allows  nothing  to 
go  to  waste. 

Koi'  example,  a  good-sized  flock  of 
poultry  is  maintained  at  practically  no 
expense,  the  hens  pii  king  up  most  of 
their  feed  and  go^uniing  table  scraps 
as  well.  Sales  of  eggs  go  a  long  way 
towards  paying  the  grocery  bill,  while 
of  course  the  family  is  always  well 
supplied  with  [oultry  products. 

Now,  as  the  reader  may  *have 
guessed.  Zummstein  is  not  a  front 
porch  farmer.  fie  is  usually  one  of 
the  milking  "hands,"  and  sets  a  East 
pace  [or  his  two  men  in  doing  the 
da.v's  work.  Like  most  farmers  of 'his 
nationality,  he  looks  upvn  agriculture 
as  an  opportunity  to  convert  hard 
labor  into  dollars  and  satitifaetion. 

'succeeds    despite  HANDICAP 

Twenty  years  ago,  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia as  an  imniigranlr  •  he  could  not 
speak  English.  For  years  he  worked 
in  dairies  in  ;he  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State.  His  suicess 
despite  this  handicap  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  capital  except  what  ho 
earned  himself,  h.-is  won  Zummstein 
the  respect  of  all  his  acqu.-iintances, 
while  his  sunny  disposition  and  broad 
minded  ness  have  earaed  him  many 
warm  friends. 

His  capable  vife  and  strong,  healthy 
children  en.ioy  rural  life  and  are  spared 
many  of  the  hardships  popularly  ass«- 
ciated  with,  farming  in  a  comparatively 
new  country.  Running  water  and  a 
power-operated  washing  machine  do 
mtjc'h  to  relieve  household  cares. 

One  11-year-idd  son  is  a  real  "yart- 
ner"  in  the  business.  He  helps  with 
the  milking  an  1  makes  poeket  money 
by  catching  gophers,  for  which  his 
father  pays  him  .a  nickel  apiece. 

The  general  impression  gained  by 
the  visitor  to  this  fine^dair.v  farm  and 
home  is  one  of  neatness,  permanency, 
stability,  happiness  and  rugged 
honesty.  Some  American-born  farm- 
ers who  complain  that  they  are  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  and  cannot  get 
ahead  mi.ght  do  well  to  study  Zunim- 
stein's  career.  He  Is  not  impressed 
by  stories  of  those  who  attribute  their 
failure  to   Imperial   Valle.v  conditions. 

"I  believe  they  would  have  failed 
even  sooner  anywhere^lse,"  is  the  way 
he  dismisses  this  subject. 


Subtropical  Fruit  Industry 

THE  most  complete  review  of  the 
subtropical  fruit  industry  of  Los 
Angeles  County  ever  compiled  is  given 
in  tiie  May  nuiiber  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  lUireau  MontWy.  accord- 
ing to  officials  >f  the  organization.  The 
policy  was  adojited  several  months  ago 
of  featuring  the  major  phases  of  the 
county  agriculture  in  si)ecial  industry 
numbers  of  the  Monthly. 

To  date  the  two  industries  reviewed 
in  this  manner  have  been  the  deciduous 
fruit  industry'  and  the  walnut  industry. 
In  these  issues  not  only  the  importance 
of  the  industry  w.as  brought  out  but 
also  the  problems  confronting  them, 
the  agencies  working  toward  their  .solu- 
tion and  the  relation  of  the  industries 
to  the  agriculture  ■  of  the  county. 
Copies  of  this  issue  nyiy  be  secured 
from  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Editor,  Broad- 
way Annex,  Hall  of  Records,  Los 
Angeles. 
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Caring  For  Tractor  Magneto 


1 


IF  a  goiKl  hif;h- 
tensicn  magneto 
is  given  prupor 
lubrication,  pro- 
t(-ction  and  ndjUKt- 
mi-nt,    its    trips  to 

the  lepair  shop  will  be  few  indeed;  it 
vill  outwear  the  ave,rage  tractor  en- 
gine. 

Improper  luhriciition  Is  prohaVdy  the 
greatest  source  ot  trouhle.  It  is  very 
common  for  the  operator  either  to 
neglect  lubrication  of  the  magneto 
entirely  or  oil  it  much  too  frequently, 
often  with  htavy.  unsuitable  oil.  An 
oil  hole  with  some  type  of  dust  cover 
■will  be  found  at  each  end  of  the  mag- 
neto. About  every  50  to  100  hours  of 
operation,  one  to  three  drops  of  a  light 
mineral  oil  should  be  placed  in  these 
oil  holes.  Al.«o.  about  every  200  hours 
of  operation,  it  is  well  to  place  a  small 
drop  of  oil  on  the  movable  breaker 
point  lever  pivot.  This  is  most  easily 
•  ccompl'shed  by  the  use  ot  a  clean 
Btraw   or   tooth  pick. 

Next  to  lubrication,  cleanliness  is 
probably  the  most  impoitant  factor. 
The  magneto  should  be  well  protected 
from  dirt,  excessive  oil  :<m\  water.  A 
canvas,  oil  cloth  or  leather  cover  does 
much  to  give  a  magneto  this  needed 
protection.  On  one  of  the  latest  trac- 
tors the  maKnf:to  is  completely  en- 
closed in  a  dust-proof  metal  case.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  d  i  .•»  t  ributor 
Ebould  be  examined,  and.  if  dirty, 
cleaned.  A  cloth  dipped  in  gasoline 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Kerosene  is  not  suitable,  aij  it  leaves 
*n  oil  film  which  collects  more  dirt. 

The  breaker  box  also  should  be  kept 
free  from  dirt.  The  cover  should  be 
kept  on  at  all  times.  Any  foreign  mat- 
ter (dirt,  oil  or  water)  between  the 
bre^iker  points  will  cause  them  to  burn 
end  pji  bndl.v  and  sometimes  prevent 
the  flow  of  electric  cunent  fiom  the 
magneto. 

These  breaker  points  are  the  only 
parts  of  a  well -cared -for  magneto 
which  should  require  ad,iustment  or 
repair.  The  tools  needed  are  the  gauge 
and  small  wrench  which  came  with  the 


By  E.  G.  M'KIBBEN 

Dirision   uf   Agricultural  Engineering, 
College  of  Agriculture, 
Vnirersity   o/  Calijornia 


'magneto,  and  a 
small    jeweler's  or 
magneto    file.  Use 
the  file  to  keep  the 
points    square  and 
•siyooth  but  do  not 
use  it  too  often  or  too  long.  Breaker 
points  are  made  of  a   platinum  alloy 
and  cost  from  t3.0«  to  tS.OO  a  pair.  ' 

I'se  the  wrench  to  set  the  maximum 
o|:cning-  of  the  points  to  correspona  to 
the  thl<-kne.ss  of  the  gauge.  If  you 
have  lost  the  gauge,  find  the  proper 
setting  for  that  particular  magneto 
from  the  catalog  or  the  nearest  service' 
station.  The  proper  opening  will  gen- 
erally be  between  15  and  20  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  This  is  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  a  U.  S.  postal 
card. 

There  are  a  few  precautions  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  while  handling 
a  magneto.  It  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  high  tempei-atures  or  severe 
hammering.  If  one  of  the  high  ten- 
sion cables  is  removed  from  a  spark 
plug  while  the  engine  is  running  it 
fhould  be  immediatelv  grounded;  that 
is.  placed  against  some  part  of  the 
engine.  Allowing  the  cable  to  hane  .in 
mid -air  forces  the  high  tension  cur- 
rent across  the  safety  gap  inside  the 
magneto  and  places  an  undesirably 
high  strain  on  the  windings  of  'the 
armature. 

A  magneto  properly  cared  for  not 
only  means  a  smaller  repair  bill  but 
also  goes  a  long  way  towards  provid- 
ing ease  of  starting,  satisfactory  oper- 
ation and  increa.sed  dependability  of 
the  entire  tractor  unit. 

DON'T  WASH   DIRTY  EGGS 

Washing  eggs  injures  their  keeping 
quality,  therefore  den  t  do  it.  Eggs  are 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  farm  prod- 
uce should  be  marketed  in  a  clean, 
attractive  condition.  Keep  as  many 
soiled  eggs  as  are  needed  for  home  u.se. 
Belter  still,  keep  the  poultry  hou.se  and 
nests  clean,  gather  eggs  daily  and  don't 
let  the  hens  -out  muddy  days  until 
the  afternoon  then  there  wont  be 
many  dirty  eggs. 


This  Year  Get  Every  Dollar 
of  Value  From  Your 
Hay  Crop 


Ute  a  McCormick-Deering  Hay  Pretm 

A  McCormick-Deering  hay  press,  horse  or  power,  will 
yield  you  full  returns  for  your  power  and  labor.  And  after 
you  have  multiplied  the  profits  on  your  own  hay  crop,  you 
can  fill  in  the  summer  and  fall  months  profitably,  baling 
hay  and  straw  for  others.  Some  farmers  .say  they  have 
paid  for  their  presses  in  thirty  daj's,  baling  hay  for  their 
neighbors. 

McCormick-Deering  horse  hay  presses  are  made  in  four 
sizes,  with  capacities  of  from  six  to  fifteen  tons  a  day ;  power 
presses  in  three  sizes,  two  of  which  can  be  furnished  with 
6  h.p.  engine  attached,  with  fifteen  to  thirty-ton  capacities. 

Write  for  catalog,  and  see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
without  fail. 
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^  Stitch  in  Time 


nifh  proper 

lubrication  cin<i 
pro-he  oil  on  th^  . 

Breaker 


Incorrect   lubrnalion   is  probably   the   most   potKnt   .sourer  </f  magneto 
trouble.  Above  are  indicated  parts  needing  most  frequent  attention 


Ripe  Fruit  Is  the  Rig^ht  Fruit — Why 


ABC»fT  25   years  ago  I  considered 
green    apples    a    rare  delicacy. 
Cherries  about   the   size  of  the 
average     garden     pea,  showing 
their    first   blush   of   color,   were  al.«o 
tempting. 

Today  I  prefer  my  apples,  cherries 
and  other  fruitn  ripe— why?  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  there  is  nujre  en- 
joyment to  be  secured  and  le.<s  dis- 
comfort' forthcoming  when  fruit  Is 
eaten  at  its  proper  s  ate  of  maturity. 
Doubtless,  my  own  experience  in  this 
legard  has  not  been  different  from 
ntost  other  individu.ils  who  grew  up  in 
the  days  of  the  lamily  orchard.  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  pick  and  eat 
dfrectly  from  :  he  tree,  a  bii?;  red.  ripe, 
sweet,  juicy  pea<h  or  plum. 

The  diiferen<-e  in  quality  between  a 
green  and  a  riiie  fruit  is  due  to  lis 
chemical  composition.  (Growing  fruit 
contains  at  first  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  starch  and  acid.  With  Jn- 
crease  in  size  and  as  i;  nears  ma- 
turity, ttie  flesh  softens,  the  starch 
clianges  into  sugar,  and  the  percentage 
.if  ;icid  diminishes,  Likewise,  there  is 
a  decrease  or  entire  disappearance  of 
the  tannin  (the  puckery  principle)  and 
the  addi:ion  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
flavoring  oils  or  esters.  These  flavor- 
ing oils,  without  which  the  fruit  is 
insipid,  are  late  In  developing  and 
hence,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
•  tessert  quality,  most  fruits  should  not 
be  harves  ed  until  the  full  character- 
istic  flavor  lias  developed. 

When  fruit  is  to  Ue  used  tor  hom^  or 
local  consumiuion.  it  has  long  been  the 
customary  practice  to  allow  it  to  attain 
its  color  and  flavor  before  picking.  Can- 
neries likewise  adverli.se  the  fact  that 
their  product  is  picked  and  canned  when 
in  its  mo-t  "perleci  stale."  Kif-e  fruit 
undoubtedly  does  produce  a  better  and 
tiigher  quality  <-inne(l  product  and  in- 
cidentally .siives  the  canuer  «  consiiler- 
alile  amount  of  his  sugar  l>ill. 

Admi  tinu.  as  we  all  do.  the  superiority 
of  the  Calilornia  canned  proiluct,  we  are 
beint;  loid  I  y  consumers  in  the  Eastern 
markets  thai  Jji«*  fiesh  fruit,  which  they 
are  asked  t<j  i>urchase  is  green,  wilted, 
t<.ui,'h  and  tasteless.     While  little  cre- 


dance  v  L'iv<nsu(h' 
pesited  HTiil    e\ ' 

market  ;  e  brought  ■ 

ligations  on  the  |>art  of  Call 
pers  and  groovers.  These  in 
re>'o:il  the  f  ict  that  much  ■ 
shipped  E!at<t  arrived  in  ju.';; 
tion  dei^ciilied  al^ive.  and  tl 
the  conbumers  cannot  be  bl.. 
fusing  to  b'lv  and  eat  it.  S 
t  ion  is  I 
tion  or 

quickly  -  .  . 

It  has  .■eeii  assumed  thai 
started  to  m.irket  even  when 
would  rii>en  in  transit  ami 
posed  for  sale  woulil  l>e  in  . 
condition.  Wlure  friiii  i«  t  i 
vested  r 
though 

low  teni,  1 
ator  car.    iiuvse^ei,  stone  fruiLi 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
grees  F.  before  there  are  vi-.iM 
of  the  ripening  pr<.K.-ess  ha\ 
as  a  rule  wiil  never  develop  • 
or  flavor.     A  most  c-<'i 
this  is  to  jilace  .i  crate  <  - 
picked   for   Kaslern  si.!, 
own  ice  box  ajid  then  some  i 
days  or  two  weeks  later  n 
and  place  on  the  table  as  -i  i" 
apiiellzer.    It  is  believe«l  this  will  • 
the  quescioh.  "Why  rii>e  fruit?" 

To   shiii   fresh    fruit    at    tl  • 
reaches  its   highest  dessert 
of  (vur-^e,  ii^niossible.  Such 
would  arrive  m  an  ovt  1 1 
able  condiliijn.  The  pn 
determine  ju.se  what  i- 
Htuge  of  ri[K-iiess  wbich  ilili' 
can   attain   !>efore   l»-iiig  hai 
yet  arri\  ■       ■  ■  ■  '       •  .  i  1 1 
in  prin 
many  li  : 

the   prol'  .-I...    .ill"    '.  .I'  -  L.; 
cannot   be   set  arbitiarily.  1 
behooves  eich   grower -and 
,  make  an  effort  to  place  in  I 
Kaslern  consumer;-  ripe  fruii 
of   size,   c-olor  ami  •  <iuality    ■  i 
taste  good  anil  make  them  want  n 
F.  W.  ^ALLFJ.N".  Division  of  Poi' 
University  of  L'alilorni;. 


Ants  Bother  Bees— Kill  'Em  Quick! 


ar  W  .H.d- 

Ukint;  m- 
tiirr  or  noi 
uld  like 


IH  A  \  K  a  t.  w  loli.ni.  -  ! 
lukf     iTulare  t'*>' 
hla.  k  am."    <j  lili  h 
-lilt-  iht  h.\»-».-  I  U'm  I 

ihey  ar«  ilolnn  any  li^nm.  i  .ii  Kbould  Iilie 
I"  icel  fitl  of  ihem.  Is  ilicre  BitT  way  of 
iluiut;   ihls   Without  kllllni,'    Ihe  lites? 

The  WVslern  Hone.v  A»-<"iMllon  i»  Intaled 
at  \V<ioillake-  There  are  a  great  many  or- 
i,nee  Bru\es  neartiy  anil  Ihe  .lUllook  la- 
xoral'le   for  a    goud   tti'i  e>    er«p   thin  \?ar. 

Bixbj'f  Bee  .VoleF  art-  read  with  mu'-ti  In- 
lerest  arrtl  profit.  Wish  more  of  tills  kind 
i)f  malerihl  was  publlaheil  there  is  ureal 
need  of  authoritative  inri  rrnatlon  about  api- 
culture.—W.   E.   STKWAHT.   Tulare  County. 

Ants  frequently  ai-^  a  serious  nuis- 
ance about  apiaries,  annoying  bees 
and  occasionally  causing  serious  loss 
of  colonies.  1  know  a  queen  iuceder 
who  last  year  moved  a  yard  of  nuclei 
to  a  new  location  whi<-h  was  swsi'"m- 
Ing  with  .-Vigentine  ants.  In  two  weeks 
he  had  lost  over  50  cotenles.  with  their 
young  queens.  Feeding  nuclei  seemed 
tc  aggravate  the  ferocity  of  the  ants. 

The  be.-t  and  cheapest  renieiiy  'ir 
ants  about  the  apiary  is  probably  ker- 
osene or  distillate.  "Slop  distill:ite"  is 
the  bandies;.  .Save  the  waste  oil  from 
vour  crankcase  and  dilute  It  with  ker- 
osene or  distillate.  Raise  up  every  hive 
and  apply  the  oil  with  a  larue  can  to 
everj-  ants'  nest  or  sign  of  one.  Don't 
put  any  oil  in  front  of  the  entranp<>. 
ri.i  bees  greatly  dislike  lis  odor.  Be 
especially  careful  not  to  apply  oil  in- 
side the  hive.  Under  the  hlve-.-t'ind 
or  the  cleats  is  a  favorite  place  for 
ant  nests. 

.Argentine  ant!" — the  little  bl:irk  fel- 
lows who  travel  along  a  trail  fm.r  or 
five  abreast — are  very  apt  to  ne -t  In- 
side the  hive,  under  the  ends  of  th» 
frames.  When  disturbed  each  one 
grabs  nn   ant   lnr\'s    In   Its  Jaws  and 


scu.ile.-^  1         iliet>e  f' Ihi 

gasolini-  -mall  oil 

the  hi\  -  1  tor  a  li 

so,  until  .,  .ts  evaporal  .  ■ 

bees  will  not  lie  injured.  ^ 

Some  patet^t  ant  r«>M'dies 
b  .t  most  of  them  ar< 
whefi  a  young  ant  h:i- 
nalural     food — the    si  ■ 
aphis.   fi'T   in.-^tance — he  «<■• 
foctured  dope.    Bees  are  tl. 
Tegard    to    acceptTng  artifn 
As  long  as  n  few  loads  of  n 
len  are  brought  in  on  a  i 
they  rej'»ct  torn   meal  and 
even  when  "dojied"  with  b< 
A  small  n.ttive  red  ant,  .i 
ger  than  the  .\rgentlnes,  i- 
an:ioylng   to    bees.  They 
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Paying  the  Price  of  Poultry  Success  in  Novato 


IHEN  Otto  Gerhardt  went  into 
the  poultry  business  11  yeaw 
ago  he  had  $750  in  cash  and 
a  willin^ess  to  work.  He  had 
practically  no  technical  knowl- 
edge of  that  particular  branch 
.  of     fanning,     intending  to 

  "learn  to  do  by  doing." 

Realizing  that  his  capital 
inadequate  to  build  and  equip  an 
plant,  he  formed  a  working — note 
the  word — partnership  with  John  Burk- 
man,  who  had  more  money  than  Ger- 
hardt.'but  was  equally  short  on  feath- 
ered information. 

The  partners  located  in  the  beauti- 
ful Novato  Valley,  Marin  County, 
kought  a  small  chicken  ranch  and  went 
U  work.  They  were  offered  a  large 
number  of  2-months-old  chicks  at  20 
cents  each.  It  looked  like  a  bargain, 
therefore,,  they  snapped  it  up. 

This  initial  purchase  of  feathered 
stock  was  Mistake  No.  1,  because  the 
chicks  proved  to  nothing  but  weak  .little 
runts.  The  building  in  which  they  were 
"housed  was  unwarmed  and,  improperly 
constructed,  which  constituted  Mistake 
No.  2.  The  chicks  piled  up  in  the  cold 
comers  and  died  in  such  large  num- 
bers that  feathered  funerals  were  at 
first  the  most  pronainent  feature  of  the 
new  poultry  project. 
Mistake    No.    3    consisted  in  buying 


Mistake  and  Hard  Work  Bridges  W ere  Crossed  Before 
the  Highway  to  Profitable  Production  Was  Found 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


Fate  decided  that  the  German  member 
of  the  entente  should  sell  out.  He  re- 
ceived 14000  for  his  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  represented  a  very  satis- 
factory profit,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  been-  overcome. 

Investing  his  capital  In  Liberty  bonds' 
and  motgages,  Gerhardt  worked  for 
wages  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  decided  that  If  he  ever  was  going 
to,  accumulate  any  more  property  he 
would  have  to  go  Into  business  fot-  him- 
self. Accordingly,  he  bought  ten  acres 
of  ground  suited  to  poultry  farming  and 
began  to  build  up  a  poultry  plant. 

FIVE  YEARS*  PROGREISS 

Profiting  by  past  mistakes,  buildings 
of  the  most  approved  type  were  erected, 
a  successful  system  of  brooding  chicks 
installed  and  heavy  laying  stock  pur- 
chased.. An  abundance  of  green  feed 
was  provided  and  the  grain  and  mash 
cations  mixed  according  to  the  best  for- 
.  mula. 

That  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 


supplies  and  remove  IKter  in  record 
time.  A  knee-high  partition  separates 
the  straw-covered  scratching  floor  from 
the  roosting  section.  The  roosting  poles 
are  laid  upon  swinging  2  by  4's  and  are 
easily  pushed  to  one  side  for  the  weekly 
cleanout. 

NO   DMINFECTANTS  USED 

The  nests' are  made  of  five-gallon  oil 
cans  set  on  end,  close  tc^ether,  in  a 
continuous  row  along  the  east  wall, 
waist  high.  The  upper  half  of  the  front 
side  of  each  can  is  cut  out  and  rolled 
down,  to  permit  the  entrance  of  pne  hen 
— they  never  pile  up  atop  of  e&ch  other 
in  these  small  tin  nests. 

The  mash  boxes  have  sloping  roofs 
surmounted  by  a  narrow  board  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  a  nail,  upon 
which  It  easily  turns,  dumping  off  .the 
ambitious  Biddy  who  would  peTch  there 
and  possibly  befoul  tite  box. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Gerhardt's  poultry  practice  is  the  fact 
that  he  uses  no  insecticide  and  never ' 


hours  and  fed  when  the  sprout  is  one- 
eighth  inch  long. 

Gerhardt  believes  it  pays  to  buy  feed 
in  bulk  and  mix  it  at  home.  To  600 
pounds  of  mill  run  he  adds  400  pounds 
of  barley  meal,  50  pounds  of  charcoal, 
100  pounds  of  ground  bone  and  180 
pounds  of  beef  scrap.  In  addition  to 
this  dry  mash,  he  feeds  sprouted  barley 
morning,  noon  and  night  in  the  yards, 
while  in  the  evening  wheat  is  scattered 
inside-  of  the  laying  houses. 

The  brooder  house  Is  80  by  20  feet, 
divided  into  four  rooms,  the  two  inner 
apartments  being  heated  with  giant 
hovers  and  the  outer  rooms  used  for 
cooling  off  the  chicks.  Two  thousand 
chicks  are  brooded  in  each  unit  and 
nearly  the  standard  percentage  of  pul- 
lets, 40,  brought  to  laying  age.  The 
chicks  are  procured  Irom  Farm  Bureau 
accredited  hatcheries. 

."A  man  starting  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness now  has  things  easy,  compared  to 
what  my  partner  and  I  had  to  contend 
with  eleven  years  ago,"'  points  out  Ger- 
hardt. "Poultry  practice  has  been  stan- 
dardized and  with  tl;e  help  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
a  beginner  need  not  go  wrong.  Poultry 
equipment  and  feeds  have  been  im- 
proved and — most  important  of  all — 
heavy  laying  strains  of  hens  developed. 

"But,    remember    inia:    making  real 


The  tank  above  provides  a 
pressure  water  supply  fan 
temporary  house  beneath.  A 
permanent  residence  is  to  be 
constructed  soon  tvith  poul- 
try profits.  "Pay  as  you  go," 
is  Otto  Gerhardt's  rule. 


another  bunch  of  baby  oMeks  which 
were  not  what  they  should  be.  They 
wer«  brooded  by  the  aid  of  a  poorly 
made  hover — Mistake  No.  4 — and  the 
pullets  began  laying  at  the  early  of 
four  months  and  eleven  days. 
"But  they  laid  only  one  egg  and  then 
until  December,"  ruefully  related 
hardt.  "They  didn't  come  from  a 
vy  laying  strain  of  hens,  as  we  after 
Is  learned.  Next  we  bought  a 
ch  of  old  hens,  which  did  everything 
t  hens  should  do — except  lay  eggs, 
t  was  Mistake  No.  5.  After  that  we 
!!•  ao  many  bad  moves  that  we  soon 
lost  count  of  them." 
During  these  early  days  the  partners 
Dk  turns  in  working  for  neighbors, 
order  to  make  a  living  and  support 
Blr  poultry  plant  until  the  time  should 
when  U  woukl  support  them.  Rb- 
ng  he  had  much  to  learn  about  the 
Bken  business,  Gerhardt  labored  for 
er  poultrymen,  carefully  ob«ervlng 
methods. 

PARTNEntS  SES>ARATE 

Then  at  night  he  and  his  partner 
f  would  discuss  various  ways  of  breed- 
and  feeding  hens. 

purchase  of  first  class  chicks  from 
Petaluma  hatchery  was  the  first  move 
the  pflHnera  to  the  highway  of 
They    succeeded    in  raising 
of  the  pullets,  having  fixed  up 
hover  and  brooder  house  until  both 
In  good  shape,  and  were  rewarded 
»  continuous  egg  production, 
ler  six  years,  during  which  time 
had  placed  their  poultry  project 
I  a  paying  basis,  the  pcu-tners  agreed 
dissolte    their    business  relations, 
ry  got  along  together  fine  and  dandy, 
naturally  disagreed  regarding  many 

of  management. 
Itey  nxed  a  price  oA  their  property 
ich  agracd  to  either  glTc  or  take. 


In  the  absence  of  costly  labor- 
saving  equipment,  the  "arm- 
strong"  method  is  used  in 
caring  for  this  big  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  hens.  Mrs. 
Gerhardt  renders  valu/ible 
assistance. 


The  owner  of  this  successful  farm  learned  the  rules  of  the 
poultry  game  by  traveling  the  hard  road  of  experience. 
Other  would-be  egg  producers  should  profit  by^  kis^exam~- 
ple:  study,  work  and  win. 


Gerhardt  poultry  plant  now  Is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  arranged  and  man- 
aged in  Novato  Valley.  From  know- 
ing practically  nothing  of  egg  produc- 
tion, the  owner  haa  come  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  poultry  authorities  of 
Marin  County,  being  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  the  poultry  committee 
of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

There  are  three  laying  houses,  each 
120  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  designed 
to  accommodate  about  3800  hens,  which 
is  the  number  kept  at  present.  The 
buildings  are  set  north  and  south,  facing 
the  east,  to  afford  protection  from  the 
cold  winds  which  sometimes  blow  from 
the  nearby  ocean. 

There  are  no  partitions  to  bother  the 
caretaker,  who  la  enabled  to  distribute 


sprays  or  paints  hi^  roosts,  nests  or  th«> 
interior  of  his  laying  houses  with,  a 
liquid  preparktion.  All  he  uses  is  lime, 
which  is  dusted  onto  the  roost  poles 
whenever  the  droppings  are  cleaned  out. 

Lice  and  mites  never  bother  the  hens, 
apparently.'  County  Agent  Bolssevain 
skeptically  examined  several,  but  could 
find  no  parasitic  infestation.  The  bens 
dust  themselves  beneath  the  eaves, 
which  project  for  three  feet  from  the 
east  sides  of  the  buildings.  A  burlap 
curtain  rolls  down  over  the  netting  pro- 
tected upper  half  of  the  east  wall,  to 
shut  out  driving  rain  or  chilling  fogs. 

Kale  and  barley  furnish  green  feed, 
the  latter  l>eing  planted  alternately  in 
the  yards.  Much  use  is  made  of  sprout- 
ed barley,  which  in  soaked  in  water  24 


money  in  the  poultry  business  meaiiH 
hard  work  and  lotd  of  it.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  /  If  a  man  is  not  will- 
ing to  'dig  in  and  dig  out'  he  might  as 
well  stay  away  from  chickens.  Of  course, 
if  he  has  plenty  of  capital  to  start  with 
and  can  afford  all  conveniences,  that 
will  help  a  lot,  but  sUII  he  will  have  to 
work  hard,  early  and  late,  to  make  a 
real  success." 

In  addition  to  his  chicken  houses, 
Gerhardt  has  bulft  a  large  feed  barn 
and  erected  an  elevated  water  tank  over 
a  never-failing,  shallow  well,  which  not 
only  furnishes  his  feathered  stock  with 
an  abundance  of  pure  water,  but  also 
is  used  to  carry  the  kale  through  dry 
seasons.  He  has  planted  a  small  vine- 
yard and  otherwise  improved  his  place. 

Two  years  ago,  feeling  the  need  ot  a 
helpmate,  this  rising  poultryman  took 
unto  himself  a  wife,  who  not  only  looks 
after  the  housework,  but  at  times  ren- 
ders almost  as  much  assistance  with 
the  chickens  as  another  "hand."  A 
first-class  market  truck  is  used  as  a 
passenger  auto  when  needed  and  a  com- 
fortable residence  is  being  planned. 

SE:LX.S  THROUGH  ASSOCIATION 

"Don't  forget  t<f  say  that  I  market 
my  eggs  through  the  association,"  cau- 
tioned the  Novato  egg  producer.  "A  no 
tell  about  that  trap  door,  which  lets  the 
chicken  out  in  the  morning  when  I 
don't  like  getting  up  early." 

The  door  mentioned  is  lifted  by  a 
coiled  spring  outside  and  is  released  by 
a  stick  of  wood,  balanced  on  the  sill  and 
tripped  off  by  the  weight  of  hens 
anxious  to  get  out  in  the  sunshine. 

No  definite  figures  regarding  net 
profits  was  obtained,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  an  average  hen  will  pay  at  ^east 
(I  a  year  and  that  Gerhardt  could  bank 
$10,000  if  he  were  to  sell  his  stock  and 
farm. 


\c/dmi^TKTyical  FRUITcT^ 


This  large  cherimoya  fruit  tvas  grown  by  W.  H. 
Sallmon  at  Chula  Vista  (San  Diego  County).  Single 
ypecimetut  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of  a  pound 
or  more. 


Plant  Cherimoyas  for  Pleasure,  Profit 

AMONG  semi-tropical  frulta.  npne  is  more  delicious  than  th«  cherimoya. 
The  HccompanjrlnK  llluatration  shows  a  fruit  welgbins  about  a  pound  and 
a  half,  grown  by  W.  H.  Sallmon  at  Chula  Vista  (San  Diego  County). 

The  fleeh  Is  white,  of  a  aoft.  creamy  consistency,  very  sweet  and  refreah- 
ing,  flavored  as  with  a  blendtnc  of  pineapples  and  bananas.  Embedded  in  the 
flesh  are  numecous  soiooth,  black  seeds  atraut  the  slxe  of  ffrajns  of  com. 

The  cherimoya  belonsa  to  the  amona  or  custard  apple  group,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  elevated,  dry,  seml  tropical  cllniate  of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  It  haa  been 
highly  prised  by  the  natives  since  ancient  times. 

The  tree  Is  aeml-declduous.  dropping  its  leaves  just  before  the  new  leaw 
appear  Jn  spring.  It  la  fairly  raalstant  to  cold  and  may  be  grown  throughout 
the  coast  district  wherever  the  lemon  Is  grown.  The  tree  attains  about  the 
same  ^me  as  the  orange  and  la  comparatively  free  from  peata.  It  requires  a 
deep,  fairly  rich  soil  and  about  the  same  amount  of  irrigation  water  as  the  lemon. 

The  cheriin&ya  was  introduced  Into  California  many  years  ago,  but  uotil 
reivntly  only  seedlings  were  grown.  Many  of  ^eae  have  been  unsatisfartor>- 
on  account  of  shy  bearing.  ' 

Within  recent  years  several  good,  heavy-bearing  seedlings  have  been  propa- 
K>ited  by  budding  and  offered  to  the  trade  by  enterprialng  nurserymen.  A  few 
Kmall  commercial  plantings  have  been  made.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  at 
^ur  or  rive  years  of  age,  and  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  to  dlatant  markets 
with  little  trouble*. 

The  fruit  is  harvestsd  when  it  assumes  a  yellowish  east  in  March,  April 


Top-work  Loquats 

WHIL£  many  old  seedling  loquat 
trees  have  grown  to  large  pro 
IKirtions  and  may  be  of  some  value  for 
sliade  and  ornamental  purposes,  they 
ma>-  be  made  to  yield  profitable  crops  of 
fine  fruit  if  top-worked  to  gtxxl  com 
merclal  varieties  such  as  the  Thales, 
or  Advance. 

Top-working  can  be  done  by  bark 
grafting  in  spring  or  early  summer. 
Cions  with  at  least  two  good  buds 
should  be  selected  from  well-matured 
wood,  prepared  with  a  long,  slanting 
cut  at  the  baae  and  pushed  carefully 
Into  a  silt  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  until 
they  begin  to  split  their  own  way  down 
and  are  thus  firmly  placed. 

The  head  of  the  stock  then  is  wrapped 
tightly  with  waxed  cloth  and  all  ex- 
posed ^ood  on  stock  and  cion  coated 
with  liquid  grafting  wax  as  a  protec- 
tion from  drying  out.— J.  EMOT  COIT. 


Sapote  trees  in  full  bearing  near'Duarte^  California. 
In  some  locations  fruit  may  be  found  on  the  trees 
the  year  around,  although  the  usual  season  is  from 
October  to  May. 


Fruit  of  the  sapote.   It  is 
very  sweet;  in  fact,  the 
sugar  content  runs  as  high 
as  20  per  cent. 


Seeds  of  the  white  sapote. 
This  fruit  tree  deserves 
wider  planting  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  quite  resistant 
to  frost. 


Large  seedling  loquat  trees  bordering  a  drive- 
u^y  near  Niles,  California.  At  Left  is  shown  a 
'  typical  duster  of '  loquat  fruits. 


and  May,  and  after  being  stored  for  a  week  or  ten  days  becomes  soft  and 
ready  to  eat. 

The  chief  difficulty  so  far  encountered  has  been  misshapen  fruits  due  to 
Imperfect  pollination.  Until  more  is  known  about  the  poUlnaUon  requirement - 
several  trees  of  different  varieties  should  be  planted  together. 

Now  that  budded  trees  of  good  varieties  are  available,  the  ehertanoy  > 
should  be  Included  in  all  home  garden  collecOona  where  severe  froat  U  no' 
encountered.— J.  ELIOT  COIT. 

The  White  Sapote— a  Neglected  Fruit 

THE  white  sapote  is  well  worthy  of  much  more  general  planUng  In  bom. 
grounds  collections.  It  is  comparatively  hardy  and  will  endure  fully 
much  frost  as  the  orange — U  not  more.  While  It  bears  beat  with  some  inig.t 
tion,  it  Is  not  seriously  Injured  by  lack  of  water,  after  once  well  started 
Tl.e  tree  is  not  subject  to  as  many  peata  as  citrus  trees,  and  although  th. 
black  scale  is  sometimes  foBnd  on  It,  the  effecU  are  not  serious.  The  abUll> 
to  endure  neglect  and  still  grow  Into  an  ornamental  and  fruitful  tree  make^ 
the  sapote  valuable  as  an  addition  to  any  garden. 

This  fruit  is  a  native  of  thrf  high  tablelands  of  Mexico  and  Central  Americs 
It  was  introduced  mto  California  many  year*  ago  and  seedling  tree*  have  been 
fruiting  for  years  In  various  parU  of  California.  It  does  equally  w*  in  tht 
warm  Interior  and  .nearer  the  coast. 

The  best  varieties  are  very  prolific,  the  fruits  being  about  the  sl«e  of 
.small  apples,  yellowish  green  in  color,  wiih  thin  skin.  conUining  from  thre. 
to  five  rather  large  oval  seeds. 

The  fle«h  is  yellowish  in  color,  of  melting  texture,  and  aweet  flavor.  Som. 
varieties  have  a  slightly  bitter  aftertaste;  others  not. 

The  flesh  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  sugar  and  very  mtle  acid.  Per 
sons  who  like  acW  fiAjits  like  the  orajige  are  likely  to  think  the  sapota  Insipl'i 
Others  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  Children  aa  a  rule  like  sapotes  and  ma> 
he  depended  upon  to  harveat  the  crop  aa  fast  aa  It  maturea. 

The  season  of  ripening  fall  and  winter,  though  aome  trees  eontlnue  tt 
ripen  fruit  well  Into  May,  and  In  some  tocations  ripe  fruit  may  be  found  on 
the  trees  throughout  the  year.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  if  beat  if  it  la  ptckad 
when  mature  and  ripened  off  the  tree. 

The  tree  is  an  avergreen,  with  five  parted  leaves,  and  reaches  tlie  siae  vt 
a  targe  seedling  orange  tree.  It  bears  fruit  when  five  or  six  y*»n  <*  mm- 
Some  aeedllnga  bear  very  small  fruit  with  large  seeds  and  little  fleata  and 
this  reason  it  Is  best  to  plant  budded  treea.  The  white  sapote  is  a  very  — 
eating  and  worthy  nddiUon  to  any  hoine  garden  ooli«eUo«  0*  aeml  t 
fruits.— J.  EMOT  COIT 


Gone  Forever  the  Romantic  Days  of  the  Dons 


HB    development    work  being 
done   on   Oak    Knoll  Ranch, 
one  of  the  most  famous  coun- 
try  properties  In   the  North 
Bay     District.     throws  light 
upon  the  complicated  problem 
of   making   California's  large 
farms   profitable.     Chan  ged 
conditions  demand  a  different 
system  of  management.    Livestock  gras- 
ing  and  grain  growing  no  longer  will 
pay  interest  on  land  values. 

Fruit  points  the  way  to  higher  per- 


California's  New  Order  Exemplified  by  Intensive 
Development  in  Napa  V alley 

THE  patriarchal  country  of  California's  rural  ploneera,  who 
counted  their  cattle  on  a  hundred  hills  and  crew  grain  ex- 
tensively rather  than  Intensively,  Is  passing,  never  to  return. 
The  old  order  Is  changing.  Twentieth  century  agriculture  de- 
mands that  a  farm,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  organised  along 
the  lines  of  a  modern  factory,  and  efficiently  managed.  — Mifor. 


Oak  trees  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  magnificent  coun- 
try estate.  In  ease  the  property  is  subdivided  they  unU  add 
materially  to  residential  values. 


acre  returns,  but  the  simple  conversion 
ot  meadows  and  grain  fiekla  into  or- 
rhards  does  not  always  improve  the 
situation.  Fruit  growing  is  a  highly 
specialised  Industry  and  with  low  prices 
and  uncertain  market  conditions,  the 
moat  expert  management  is  necessary 
to  render  this  branch  of  farming  a  pay- 
ing proposition. 

l>et  us  see  how  the  owners  of  Oak 
Knoll  are  finding  their  financial  salva- 
tion. Leaving  the  highway  or  electric 
line  at  Oak  Knoll  Station,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Napa,  the  springtime  visitor 
drives  between  extensive  prune  orchards, 
fragrant  with  nectar-laden  blossoms, 
then  crosses  a  40-acre  wheat  field, 
^where  several  hundred  sheep  are  graz- 


ISthel  M.  Brown  of  Sao  Frandaco.  are 
part  owners  of  the  farm. 

aielone  is  a  Terr  boay  ■■an.  Iiaving 
other  Interests  heaWes  the  management 

of  this  3S00-arre  ranch.  He  enjoys 
showing  the  magnificent  property  to 
visitors,  however,  and  explaining  the 
improvement  and  development  work 
being  done. 

The  ranch  is  a  veritable  little  kingdom 
in  itself,  an  agricultural  empire  in  min- 
iature. There  are  vast,  level  fields  of 
fertile  soil  and  green,  wooded  hills, 
through  which  flows  a  creek  capable 
of  Irrigating  3000  acres  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  Government  measurements. 

The  general  plan  is  to  make  fruit  the 
main  money  crop.    A  portion  of  the  land 


This  artistic  passenger  station  on  the  intervrhan  railway 

between  Napa  and  Calistoga  marks  the  ranch  entrance.  Note 
locust  trees  and  glimpse  of  paved  highway. 


e 


ing  or  lying  beneath  tall,  umbrageous 
oak  trees,  which  give  the  grain  field 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  park. 

The  house  is  a  typical  California 
country  mansion,  set  upon  an  oak  knoll 
in  tlie  center  of  a  magnificent  private 
park,  where  a  great  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  growing.  Ufe- 
slze  figures  carved  in  marble  gleam 
snow-white  through  glossy  green  leaves 
of  magnolia  and  orange  trees,  while 
stately  date  palms  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  residence.  The  latter  is  a  mas- 
sive white  structure,  with  a  four-story 
tower,  and  is  the  home  of  H.  C.  Melone. 
ranch  superintendent  and  part  owner. 
Mr.  Melone's  mother.  Mrs.  Drury  Me- 
lone. also  makes  her  home  at  Oak 
Knoll.     She  and    her  daughter,  Mrs. 


is  devoted  to  grain,  while  the  hills  are 
utilised  for  slieep  pasture. 

The  sheep  are  a  cross  between  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino.  A  100  |>er  cent  lamb 
crop  was  raised  the  past  winter,  a  young 
wlieat  field  furnishing  good  pasture. 
The  dog  and  coyote  problem  was  solved 
by  penning  the  sheep  at  night  Into  a 
two-acre  corral,  made  of  six -foot  woven 
wire  fence,  near  the  house.  Two  corrals 
are  used  alternately,  nursery  stock  being 
<rown  In  one  while  the  other  is  being 
fertilized. 

The  dairy  has  been  discontinued,  but 
will  be  reinstated  when  a  competent 
man  can  lie  found  to  manage  this  branch 
of  the  bUHiness.  The  dairyman  also  will 
be  expected  to  raise  hogs  and  poultry. 

At    present    there   is  a  considerable 


acreage  in  l>earlng  prune  orchards.  The 
contrast  between  the  older  and  newer 
plantings  afforda  a  strildng  illuatratlon 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  growing 
fruit  trees.  In  Ute  young  orchards  the 
trees  are  set  far  apart  and  have  low. 
well-formed  tops,  while  the  ground  Is 
deeply  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

There  are  gang  plows,  double  dialu, 
clod  mashers  and  chlaela.  The  latter 
runs  a  few  inches  deeper  tlian  the  disk, 
breaking  up  Any  possible  plow  pan. 
Two  wheel-type  tractors  are  used,  a 
"12-20"  and  a  ■-1S-27."  New-atrle. 
wedge-shaped  lugs  or  grousers  prevent 
the  drive  wheels  from  slipping,  being 
considered  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old-style  spade-shaped  lugs.  -The  floats 
are  made  of  three-Inch  planks,  rein- 
forced with  metal  stripe  along  tlte  lower 
edge,  one  for  cutting  clods  and  the 
other  for  mashing  them. 

A  dozen  horses  are  kept  on  the  place 
and  some  good  colts  raised,  but  the 
equine  equipment  Is  being  sold  off,  as 
tractors  are  consklered  more  proCitable. 

"The  main  points  In  favor  at  tractors. 


son  drive  our  tractors  efficiently."  In 
order  to  save  time  and  machinery,  a 
tractor  shed  has  been  erected  In  each 
large  field.  Elach  shed  is  to  be  equipped 
with  an  elevated  distillate  tank,  to 
which  a  dealer  haa  agreed  to  deliver 
oil  direct.  A  year's  contract,  made  last 
summer,  aavea  3  cents  a  gallon  on 
present  prices.  Water  is  to  be  piped  to 
each  shed,  not  only  for  radiator  filling 
but  for  clarlfler  cleaning  alao.  the  latter 
operation  being  considered  by  Melone 
the  moat  Important  in  the  care  of  a 
tractor. 

Tractor  sheds  are  boarded  up  on  the 
south,  to  keep  out  foes.  iHit  are  left 
open  on  the  other  aidea.  as  boarding  up 
the  building  all  around  would  be  making 
a  fire  trap,  it  is  thought.  A  woven 
wire  gate,  with  padlock,  is  to  be  put 
\n  front  of  that  portion  of  the  shed 
containing  supplies. 

An  old  Alexander  apple  or- 

chard Is  sublet  for  cash  to  a  Chinaman, 
who  each  year  sella  about  five  carloada 
— 450  boxes  to  the  car — of  flrst-claaa 
fruit  and  a  large  quantity  of  second- 
grade  apples.  The  main  picking  is  made 
the  first  week  of  July  and  the  car  lota 
send  to  Texas  and  Montana. 

L.  S.  Eddlngton  is  beginning  hla 
second  10-year  leaae  of  Oak  Knoll  ranch. 
The  leaoe  provides  that  the  groas  In- 
come Is  to  be  equally  divided  hetweea 
owner  and  renter,  the  latter  doing  the 
work  according  to  plans  furnished  by 
the  Melone  estate  and  the  latter  paying 
all  other  expenses.  T^ls  form  of  lease 
is  widely  used  In  the  East,  where  it  ia 
proving  very  satisfactory. 

The  lease   was  lenewed  for  another 


Manager  Melone  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Napa  County. 
He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  co-operative  marketing  and 
has  other  important  interests. 


in  our  experience,"  explains  Blalone, 
"are  economy  and  quickness  of  opera- 
tion. With  horses  it  is  Impossihie  to 
get  ground  cultivated  while  in  the 
liroper  condition.  Hen  who  drive  teams 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  resting 
horses  and  tinkering  with  hamcaa. 

"We  paid  tractor  drivers  M  cents  a 
day  more  than  horse  drivers,  during  the 
busy  season,  but  now  they  receive  the 
same  wagea    My  son  and  tlie  foreman'^ 


decade  upon  condition  that  E^ddington 
plant  a  1 40-acre  orchard.  This  was  dona 
last  winter  and  is  an  example  of  how 
such  work  is  done  wl>en  every  detail 
of  the  project  is  carefully  planned 
beforehand.  In  the  first  place,  aeveial 
cross  fences  were  removed,  five  flelda 
being  tliKmrn  together  to  form  one  large 
orchard. 

"l.ioiig  rowa  cut  the  coat  of  tractor 
cultivation   to   (Comtinmed  oa   Pmge  ») 


Tractors  play  an  important  part  in  the  operation  of  this  big 
farm  factory.  Many  partition  fences  have  been  removed  to 
save  land  and  expense  in  cultivating. 
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row  Berries,  Vegetables  Between  the  Tree  Rows 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Making  the  Young  Orchard  Pay  for  Its  Own  Raising 
by  Intercropping — Moisture  and  Fertility  Important 


T  a  farmer's  Institute  meet- 
ing several  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  fruit  sections  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  wliere 
there  were  large  plantings 
of  young  orchards,  tliis  ques- 
tion was  a.iked  the  growers: 
"While  practicing  clean 
cultivation  in  your  young 
Orchards  throughout  the  seasorh,  how 
you  make  liiem  pay?" 
Since  the  writer  has  always  been 
|a  student  of  the  economics  of  fruit 
rsTOwing  this  question  was  one  of  in- 
rest.  The  orchards  had  all  been  well 
for.  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
hj&y  were  not  yet  furnishing  any  ma- 
erial  returns.  After  slight  hesitation 
bine  grower  re- 
^plled.  rather  tim- 
,klly: 

■We   work  for 
|lie  com  pans'." 
Finding  that 
Host    of    the  or- 
rCliards  were  com- 
np'any  holding.'!,  it 
f  jvas  taken  for 
I  granted  that  per- 
ips   these  grow- 
i^rs  ""received  their 
■•'relurns"  once  a 
iiUonth.   The  aver- 
(age  fruit  grower, 
^however,  does  not 
fwork  for  a  com- 
fPany  hut  for  him- 
r-*BeIf .  and  w  hen 
I JJ  1  a  n  t  i  n  g  an  or- 
;:chard  eagerly  an- 
'  ticipates  the  time 
when  It  will  yield 
some  profit.  , 

Many  growers 
have  demonstrat- 
rd  that  this  c.'in 
be  accomplished 
the  same  season 
the  trees  are  set. 
Intercrops  have 
brought  in  cash 
a  n  d  enabled  the 
fruit  grower  in 
most  cases  to 
make  a  very  good 
living  while  the 
orchard  is  cominsj 
iiilo  hearing.  With 
.young  trees  set  2.5 
to  60  feet  apart, 
why  should  nil 
-the  g  r  oji  n  d  be- 
tween the  rows  lie 
Idle?,  No  reason  at 
all  provided: 


By  F.  W.  ALLEN 

division  of  I'omoJogy,  University  of  Calif ontia 


ly  borne  in  mind  that  when  an  orchard 
is  plajited  the  trees  are  the  main  crop. 
Planting  anything  else  on  the  land  is 
really  a  system  of  double  cropping.  The 
first  question,  therefore,  for  the  or- 
chardist  to  ask  himself  is  whether  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  and  contains 
enough    moisture   to   grow    two  crops. 

As  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
roots  of  the  young  trees  range  very  far 
for  food  material  it  might  seem  that 
during  the  first  few  years  they  could 
be  disregarded.  The  time  is  coming, 
however,  when  the  root  systems  will 


meet  and  interlock  between  the  rows 
and  then  they  may  neea  all  the  plant 
food  which  the  soil  previously  pos- 
sessed. 

Even  on  the  "nest  of  land  a  serious 
mistake  can  be  made  if  no  effort  is 
I)Ut  forth  to  return  the  fertility  re- 
moved by  the  intercrop.  Manure 
should  be  applied  .innually  or  else  some 
portion  of  the  crop  returned  to  the  land. 

In  most  fruit  sections  of  this  Ktate 
where  little  "rain  falls  during  the  grow- 
ing .season  the  available  water  supply 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  soil 


---I,  ii 


ell  r- 


Intercrop  of  Blackeye  Beana  in  a  Loh  Anyeles  County  Walnut  OicJturd 


fertility.  There  must  be  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  or  the  intercrop 
will  rob  the  young  trees.  With  a  lacic 
of  summer  rain  an  abundance  of  irri- 
gation water  is  a  necessity. 

Possessing  good  .soil  and  an  adequate 
water  supply,  the  next  item  of  impor- 
tance to  consider  is  the  demand  for 
the  crop  after  it  is  produced.  It  must 
be  one  for  which  there  is  a  good  cash 
price  upon  the  market  or  else  one  which 
can  be  utilized  on  the  place  in  connec- 
tion with  some  form  of  livestock. 

Intercrops  may  be  divided  into  an- 
nual perennial  crops,  cultivated,  and 
grain  or  hay  crops,  and  small  fruits. 
While  in  the  Northwest  alfalfa  is  be- 
coming very  popular  in  bearing  orch- 
ards, it  is  s  t  i  U 
generally  consid- 
ered advisable 
that  young  tree.«i 
should  have  some 
cultivation:  hence 
the  growing  of 
some  cultivated 
crop  is  to  be  rec- 
o  m  m  e  n  d  e  d.  In 
growing  a  crop 
w  h  i  c  h  demands 
good  till.Tge  in  or- 
der to  secure  nor- 
mal returns,  the 
orchard  may  b  o 
given  belter  care 
than  it  would 
otherwise  receive 
and  thus  the  trees 
may  actually  be 
benefited  by  the 
practice.  . 

For  the  same 
reason  that  culti- 
vated crops  are 
to  be  recommend- 
ed, small  grain 
crops  should  be 
d  i  s  c  r  i  m  i  n  ated 
against.  They 
allow  for  little  or 
no  cultivation  and 
compete  for  plant 
food  and  moisture 
at  a  time  when 
most  needed  by 
the    young  tree.s. 

Where  one  is  lo- 
cated in  a  truck- 
growing  section  or 
ne:ir  a  large  mar- 
ket where  there  is 
a  good  demand  for 
vegetables,  such 
crops  as  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cabbage, 
(Cont.  on  Page  10) 


Organization  as  Master  Key  to  Final  Co-operative  Success 


XE  of  the  main  reasons  why 
some  farmers'  co-operatives 
do  not  function  more  effec- 
tively is  because  members 
have  had  so  little  contact 
with  the  management,  in  the 
opinion  of  H.  W.  Wrlghtson. 
who  is  "proving  his  faith  by 
his  works."  Following  a 
strikingly  successful  membership  cam- 
paign which  he  engineered  for  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  last  year, 
this  willing  worker 
was  drafted  by  the 
Sun  Maid  Raisin 
Growers  to  help 
educate  the  16,.')00 
members  of  that 
big  marketing  asso- 
ciation. He  wasn't 
given  any  official 
title,  but  his  par- 
ticular Job  Is  to  tie 
the  memh'ers  and 
officers  togetlier — 
and  keen  the  chain 
from  breaking. 
Attempting  to  run 
f   wRiQHTsoN     *   farmers'  .society 

f.   WRI0HT80N       ,v|tho„t    fuH  Unowl- 

and  co-operdtion  on  the  part  of 
members  is  the  rock  upon  which 
many  promising  co-operative  ittu>ociu- 
tions  have  been  wrecked,  -according  to 
Wrightson. 

■ '1'' '  I '  are  t\vo  reasons  why  this  is 
tin.  Ii  -  explains.  "One  is  the  fact 
the  officers  of  such  an  organiza- 
tini,  need  the  collective  judgment  of  all 
(111  members,  both  iu  deciding  general 
l>i.iii  ii's  and  working  out  details.  An- 
iitliir  reason  Is  that  when  farmers  get 
•  ml  of  touch  with  their  association,  mis- 
iiiuii  rstandings  are  apt  to  arise.  Often 
JjBi  grow  suspicious  and  finally  lose 
nee   in    the  management. 


I 


"Make  the  Member  a  Working  Partner"  Advises  H. 
W.  W rightson.  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Official 
By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


"The  best  plan,  is  not  only  to  keep 
members  fully  informed  regarding  the 
workings  of  their  association,  but  al.so 
to  give  them  a  share — -as  far  as  possible 
— in  its  operation.  This  leads  to  more 
Intelligent  management,  promotes  mu- 
tual confidence  between  officers  and 
members  and  results  in  satisfaction  and 
success  all  alongr  the  line." 

When  Wrightson  conducted  the  Farm 
Bureau  membership  c;impaign  last  year 
he  spent  51  weeks  getting  ready  for  the 
battle,  which  lasted  just  one  week.  The 
way  the  forces  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion, which  covers  41  California  coun- 
ties, were  marshaled  for  the  short,  suc- 
cessful conflict  affords  a  good  lesson 
in  "co-operative  organization. 

"We  discarded  the  plan  of  hiring  paid 
solicitors  to  secure  new  members  and 
renewals,"  explained  Wrightson.  "Not 
only  is  this  method  expensive,  but  we 
farmers  very  properly  resent  being  told 
by  outsiders  where  to  'head  in.'  Fur- 
thermore, we  do  not  feel  the  same  con- 
fidence in  strangers  which  we  place  in 
a  personal  friend  or  neighbor. 

COI.LECTION  LESSONS  LEARNED 

"One  of  the  biggest  objections  to  this 
method  was  the  fact  that  paid  workers 
— who  naturally  were  Interested  in  get- 
ting as  many  memberships  as  possible 
— would  make  promises  about  what  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  going  to  do;  promises 
which  were  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
Where  the  soliuitai  la  a  man  who  be- 


longs in  the  community  it  is  different, 
because  such  a  man  is  apt  to  be  care- 
ful about  making  to  his  neighbors  prom- 
ises which  may  not  be  fulfilled. 

"Another  plan  which  was  found  im- 
practical was  the  collection  of  member- 
ship dues  through  banks.  It  was 
tiiought  that  by  requiring  members  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  permit  their  dues 
to  be'  collected  through  banks  for  five 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  work  of  annual  membership 
drives.  This  plan  works  fairly  well  for 
one  year,  bat  after  that  it  leads  to  end- 
lees  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 
Farmers  transfer  their  accounts  to  other 
banks,  change  their  addresses  and  some- 
times move  to  other  counties,  or  leave 
the  State. 

PURPOSES  OF  SOLICITATION 

"Collecting  dues  is  only  •one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  annual  m*ibership 
campaign,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  be- 
cause it  affords  a  means  of  mainlining 
personal  contact  betweerf  F'arm  Bureau 
workers  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
organization.  A  certain  percentage  of 
members  seldom  or  ever  attend  meet- 
ings and  therefore  get  out  of  touch  with 
what  is  being  done.  A  talk  with  an- 
other member,  who  is  a  live  wire  and 
well  informed  regarding  the  work,  is 
necessary  to  maintain  morale  and  ef- 
fective operation." 

The  vice  president  went  from  county 
to  county,   sometimes  spending  weeks 


in  one  district,  organizing  for  the  cam- 
paign. Each  county  had  its  organiza- 
tion committee  and  each  center  its  local 
committee.  The  county  officers  met 
with  local  workers,  who  were  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  plan  of  work. 

The  center  committees  then  held 
meetings  and  mapped  out  their  local 
campaigns.  Each  worker  was  given  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  see,  with 
all  available  information  about  present 
and  prospective  members.  By  thus  di- 
viding and  subdividing  the  work,  it  was 
arranged  that  each  solicitor  had  little 
to  do  and  of  course  served  without  pay. 

FINISHES  RECORD  CAMPAIGN 

Wrightson  not  only  increa.sed  the 
Farm  Bureau  membership  4000.  in  the 
face  of  di.scouraging  farm  conditions, 
but  returned  $1600  of  the  campaign 
fund.  The  total  expen.se  of  the  work 
amounted  to  only  35  cents  per  member. 

Finishing  his  active  Farm  Bureau 
work  last  September,  afterwards  be- 
coming what  he  laughingly  calls  "a  real 
Vic?  president,  "  Wrightson  was  invited 
by  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  to 
undertake  the  work  of  m.iintaining 
closer  contact  between  management 
and  members.  Raisin  territory  now  is 
divided  into  29  districts;  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Sacramento  fiiver,  one  each 
in  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Madera  and 
Kern  counties,  balance  in  Fresno,  Tu- 
lare and  Kings  counties. 

Each  district  is  represented  liy  a  com- 
mitteeman, who  collectively  constitute 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  organi/^a- 
tion.  At  these  gatherings  the  officers 
of  the  associr. tion  make  a  report  of 
their  activities  and  furnish  complete 
information  regarding  the  raisin  busi- 
ness. 

After  tak>:ig  (Continued  on  Page  tOl 
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MORE  THAN  300,000  COPIES  EVERY  WEEK 

(Exrw.ling  combined  ciix  iilalinn  of  all  <iUi.T  California 
farm  journals) 


I'ublishe.l  as  a  section  of  country   and  suburban  edi- 
tions of  tho 

SAN  FHAKCISCO  BUXDAY  M/lJ/fNEB 
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Editorial    and    business    ofri.es:      Examiner  Bid*.. 

 Broadway   at  Eleventh,   Lou  Angeles-  


KDITED  BY  JAMES  C.  KNOLLIN 
t>.    H.    BAIiNHILL.    Aasiatant  K.iHur. 


TN  addition  to  publishrn*  many  articles  by  speclal- 
lats  of  the  ntate  Agriiulturiil  Bxperinient  Stations 
and  Extension  Sei^'ice.  OTIC-HARD  and  FARM  ina.n- 
tains  an  emin-nt  Blaff  of  awiociate  and  rontrihullnc 
editors,  inrlud  n«r  such  widely-known  authorities  »« 
J.  D.  BIXBT  SR.  W    S  C.UII.KORn 

Bees  anil  .Vii'iUlture  livestock;  General 

UTTHKR  nniHA.NK  Farming 

Famous  Plant  Breeder       ROBERT    B.  .U)NE3 
DR.  J.  EI.IOT  COIT  Dairyinc:  Special 

Citrus  Fruits  Artii  les 

RAI.I'H   I)    CDKNEI.L  RALPH   (!  RISSRR 

Landacape  Oaidenlne  Vesetable  <;-.idenln« 

W.  .1.  DRYDEN  HELEN  TEMPI.E 

Poultry  Floriculture 
W    H    GARDNER  GEO.    P.  WKI.DON 

Power  FaxminK   Deciduous  FrilHa  

YOUR   QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ABrlcultural    questions    answered    bjr    staff  members 
free    of    charge.      Enclom    stamp    for   reply    by  mail. 
Addresa    ORCHARD    and    FARM    Edilor.  Examlaar 

 Bide..   Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

TO  SERVE — All  those  who.  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
encaKe  in  any  branch  at  the  basic  Industry — AORI- 
CULTURE. 


gyTHE  EDITOR. 


WHY  SUPPORT  THE 
FARM  BUREAU?— 
The  onl.v  fair  way  to  judge 
any  orKunization  is  by  its 
a  c  t  u  ill  accomplishments. 
;On  this  basis  the  Farm 
■Euieau  should  stand  "ace 
big-h"  with  all  friends  of 
aBiicultiire. 

'I'here  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  'associations"  of 
all  kinds  as  nonproduc- 
tive, parasitic  organiza- 
tiuns,  su|)pi>rted  by  an  un- 
nereHsary  "tax"  in  the 
lorm  of  inember.^hip  'fees. 
And  it  is  true  that  in  our 

zeal  as  "jiiiners,  "  we  American  people  have  con- 
tributed millions  to  nonessential  and  even  fradulent 
••niovenienLe." 

But  not  by  any  stretch  oT  the  hnuKination  can  any 
branch  of  the  /'arm  Bureau  be  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory! It  is  the  one  big  organization  controlled  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  yet  semi-official  in  its  na- 
tirre,  linked  with  edutaitional  institutions  and  the 
"United  iStates  Government  Itself.  Conversely,  it  is 
the  only  one  that  reaches,  through  its  smaller  units, 
the  individual  on  the  land  and  his  family. 

MEASURED  IN  TERMS  OF  MONEY— Some  of 
the  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  farmers 
through  l-'arm  Bureau  activities  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  money.  Others,  however,  have  a  definite 
cash  v.ilue. 

For  example,  as  point-ed  out  in  a  recent  article 
published  in  this  magazine,  the  Utility  Department 
of  the  Slate  Federation  alone  has  saved  enough 
money  foi-  the  farmers  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  to  p-ay  its  total  expenses,  plus  all  the  mem- 
bership fees  in  the  county  and  State  Farm  Bureaus 
for  .'lO  years! 

Such  activities  as  promoting  favorable  legislation 
and  securing  reduced  railroad  and  power  rates  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  individuals.  They  call  for  the 
power  of  combined  forces  under  intelligent  and 
lorceful  leader&hip.  This  is  just  one  of  many  serv- 
ices the  Farm  Bureau  supplies. 


WHAT  ONE  COUNTY  +HAS  DONE— In  commer- 
cial activities  Tulare  County  has  gone  far- 
thw.  perhaps,  than  a-ny  other  tn  this  State.  This 
seems  to  he  a  line  of  endeavor  which  depends  for  its 
success  largely  upon  capable  leadership.  That  Tu- 
lare h.as  this  attribute  is  indicated  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  marketing  department. 

Purrhnsos  of  commodities  were  jjfinled  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  .$110,000.  Approximately  $350,000  worth 
of  hogs  were  sold  at  auction.  A  2-cent  reduction 
in  price  of  ga.soline  was  secured  for  members.  Auto- 
mobile and  other  supplies  were  purcha.-^ed  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Some  members  feel  the  Farm  Bureau  should  re- 
frain from  commercial  activities;  yet  Tulare,  ap- 
parently by  reason  of  its  success  along  this  line,  is 
said  to  have  the  largest  membership  in  the  State. 


ONE  VOTE  AS  GOOD  AS  ANOTHER— Yes,  thtere 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  functions 
and  policies  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and,  of  course, 
the  organization  has  made  mi.=!takes;  otherwise  it 
•would  not  be  human  in  its  make  up. 

But  critics  should  remember  that  is  just  what  its 
members  make  it — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The 
officers  are  elected,  important  policies  voted  upon. 
And  today  the  Farm  Bureau  is  such  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  county,  state  and  national  life  that  every 
fanner  owes  it  to  himself  to  take  Jl  hand  in  its 
management.  B.v  all  meann.  let  us  all  be  identified 
■with  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  is  the  fanners'  most 
effective  weapon  and  should  be  his  official  voice! 


Will  Issue  Ram  Booklet 

BECAUSE  quarantine  regulations  prevent  the 
holding  of  a  ram  sale  this  year,  the  California 
Wool  Groweis'  Association  will  issue  a  booklet  in 
which  will  be  listed  all  rams  in  the  Slate  reported 
for  sale.  This  booklet  will  be  furnished  to  all  mem- 
bers. In  order  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  breed- 
ing stock. 

Plowing  Up  Potato  Fields 

Los  ANGELP:S  county  potato  fields  generally 
are  in  poor  condition,  some  fieUls  hEiving  been 
plowed  up  because  of  unprofitable  yieldi<f  according 
to  F.  H.  Emst,  of  the  Extension  Service.  Poor 
s'.ands  seem  to  be  associated  chiefly  with  ordinary 
local  seed.  Fields  from  certified  seed  show  much 
better  stands.  Spin<lly  sprout,  mosaic  and  rhlzoc- 
tonia  are  unusually  prevalent;  also  considerable 
necrotic  injury. 

Raising  Mushrooms  in  Brewery 

THE  former  Santa  Cruz  brewery  now  Is  boine 
u.sed  to  grow  mushrooms  and  a  greater  profit 
is  anticipated  from  the  production  of  edible  fungi 
than  was  formerly  earned  manufacturing  intoxi&it- 
ing  beverages.  In  .some  of  the  Coast  counties  a 
great  many  wild  mushrooms  are  .gathered  and  sold 
at  good  prices,  one  picker  near  Ignacio  (Alarin 
County)  having  made  in  one  season  nearly  JlOO  by 
spare  time  work.  Dried  mushrooms  are  shipped 
into  California  from  France. 

^  Children  Learning  Farming 

FH.  ERNST,  the  enterprising  leader  ol  hoys'  and 
.   girls'  club  work  in  Los  Angeles  County,  re- 
ports the  following  active  organizations: 

Egg  production  club  at  Arcadia,  East  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  Owensniouth  High  School.  South 
Santa  Anita  vegetable  club.  San  Fernando  and 
Downey  calf  clubs. 

None  o£  the  members'  calves  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  every  precautioti 
is  being  taken  to  prevent  infection. 

Very  Short  Wheat  CJrop 

ONLY  one-fotirth  as  much  wheat  will  be  harvest- 
ed In  California  this  year  as  last,  according  to 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts.  Adver.se 
climatic  conditit^ns  in  April  will  result  in  more  than 
half  the  acreiige  being  abandoned,  it  is  predicted. 
This  will  amount  to  :n3.000  acres,  leaving  .318.000 
acres  to  be  harvested.  The  estimated  production  is 
4,254,000  bushels,  comiiared  to  16,la",0O0  lust  year. 
Higher  wheat  prices  are  expected  to  rule  locally, 
rendering  early  buying  of  feed  supplies  by  poultry- 
men  advisable. 

Selling  Raisins  in  Japan 

THERE  is  no  good  reaBOn  why  10,000  tons  of 
raisins  cannot  be  sold  in  Japan  during  the  next 
two  years,  according  to  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  president 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  firowers,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

In  order  to  develop  a  large  market  for  raisins 
in  Japan  it  will  be  neoeiuiary  to  change  the  aaling 
habits  of  the  people  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
Sun  Maid  product.  Raisin  bread,  into  which  go 
most  of  the  raisins  now  sold,  is  unknown  in  Japan, 
where  baking  ovens  are  not  used.  Merritt  persuiided 
a  large  food  dealer  to  buy  ovens  and  teach  his 
countrymen  how  to  bake  raisin  bread. 


Fruitmen's  Summer  Sr 


lOOl 


THE  primary  purpose  of  the  summer  session 
courses  tn  subtropical  horticulture — offered  this 
year  for  the  first  time  by  the  I'niversity  of  Califor- 
nia at  Riverside,  June  :J8  to  August  9 — is  to  furnish 
University  students  and  teachers  of  agriculture  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  training  in  these  subjects  in 
a  region  where  this  type  of  fruit  growing  is  regu- 
larly jiursiied. 

Both  the  scientific  and  practical  side  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  will  be  presented.  While  the  courses 
are  not  designed  for  fruit  growers,  the  school  will 
be  open  to  intere«ted  auditors  upon  payment  of  the 
regular  fee. 

The  instruction  will  cover  such  subjects  afl  propa- 
gation, planting,  varieties,  breeding,  tillage,  fertili- 
zation, pruning,  disen.ses  and  injurious  insects,  pick- 
ing, pecking  and  itiarketing. 

Dressed  Lambs* Go  East 

SIX  Federal  Inspected  California  packins  planta 
recently  have  been  shipping  dressed  lambs  to 
Eastern  markets,  quarantine  regulations  preventing 
the  forwarding  of  live  animals.  In  a  single  week 
33  express  refris^rator  cars  rolled  East,  carrying 
20.000  dressed  lambs. 

W.  P.  Wing,  secretary  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  gives  much  credit  to  these  packers  for 
thus  saving  the  lamb-  situation,  as  feed  was  drying 
up  and  the  animals  had  to  be  marketed.  Some 
sheep  men  who  are  mil  members  of  the  Association 
;ire  reported  to  have  been  deceived  by  irresponsible 
dealers  regarding  conditions  and  to  have  sold  their 
lambs  at  unnecessarily  li>w  prices. 

Railroads  agreed  to  a  25  per  cent  reduction  In 
rates  on  lambs  shipped  fur  slaughter  to  main  (Jack- 
ing points  in  California.  This  meant  a  saving  of 
4;40  per  double-decked  car  from  Red  Bluff  to  l^os 
Angeles. 


Dual  Marketing  Systcn) 

WITH  the  recent  resumption  of  business  at  tho 
l.,os  Angeles  packing  plants  a  serious  glutting 
of  the  marlcet  and  a  rapid  fall  of  lamb  prices  re- 
sulted from  a  dual  system  of  marketing — shipjflng 
direct  to  packers'  and  through  the  Union  Stock 
Y.-ifds — according  to  the  California  Wool  Grower  i 
Assfici.ition.  This  dual  system  required  the  esl.n 
lishment  of  a  control  committee  to  regulate  shn'- 
merrts  and  issue  permits  for  shipping  llveslocU 

Buying  New  Dehydjators 

TWENTY-FOUR    walnut    dehydrators    have  b"cti 
purchased  already  this' year  by  growers,  accnr.i 
ing  to  the  California   Walnut  Growers'  As-'  - 
l-^ight  per  cent  of  the  latter's  proihict  w 
drated  last  year  .and  It  is  predicte<l  that  willii: 
years    h.ilf   of    the    walnuts   in    California  uill 
cured  artificially. 

The  Uryversity  of  California  is  preparing  a  !■  ■ 
letin  on  walnut   dehydration     The  ;iss()CiMtion  u 
propriated  $1000  for  gathering  information  on  i 
important  subject  and  has  arranged  to  ha»e  a  coi  v 
of  the  bulletin  sent  to  every  walnut  grower  in  i  -c 
State. 

Condemn  Contraband  Fruit 

Two  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE  lots  of  con- 
traband plant  material — mamly  fruits — carri  -'l 
by  passengers  on  the  steamship  Maunganui.  whi'  li 
recently  arrived  in  San  hYancisco  from  Austrimi 
via  Tahiti,  and  one-half  ton  found  in  the  shii  ■> 
stores  were  condemned  and  destroyed  by  inspect. :rH 

of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculturer    The  <  

traband  material  roiisisled  of  apples,  quinces,  et;^ 
plant,  papayas,  peaches,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  'n  - 
anges,     avocados,     passion    Iruit.     coffee  berii's, 
plunts,  taro,  limes,  chochos,  grapes  and  sugar  c:iiie. 

Oregon  Cans  Vegetables 

THE   success   of   the   Elugene.   Oregon,   co-ope r  i 
tive  cannery  in  putting  up  vegetables  is  oii  .i 
ing  other  canners  to  consider  enlarging  their  0]»  •  i 
tions  along  this  Inie.     J.  O.   Holt,  manager  of  •  m 
lUugene  factory,  .•<ells  vegetables  in  car  lots  to  ;  i 
tels  and  restuurent*.  which  find  it  che;iiier  to  i"  i 
chu.se  supplies  ready  cooked  than  to  buy  niw  Vi'v 
tables  and   go   to   the   expen.se   of  ^ prei).i ring   tti'  ru 
for  the  t  iM'      Many  canned  Oregon  vt-gt-lables  n't 
sold  in  ' 

In  19!  c.^ses  of  vegetables  were  CJinned  m 

the  Uni!'  -       ,    s     Three  years  later  tliis  h  .,i 
creased  to  500,000  cases — 20,000  tons. 

Late  Blooming  Alarms  (irouti  > 

GREATLY  retarded  bloom  of  certain  fruit  tr- 
especially    peaches,    is    causing   grave    cone  •  i. 
among  Southern  California  growers.   The  exphu  . 
tion  of  this  unfavorable  phenomenon  la  as  foil"  i. 
according  to  V.  F.  Blanchard,  assistant  farm  . 
visor: 

"Early  Trulte   were   forced   into   bloom  early  by 
prolonged  warm  winter  weather.    The  eold  weathwr 
which   followed   is   believed   to   have  chcci     '     '  •■ 
growth  activities  of  later  varieties,  such 
apricot  and  late  peaches  and — with   the  e.\..i 
of  the  Antelope  Valley — Baitlett  peara. 

■'The  sudden  checking  is  thought  to  have  w, 
ened  the  trees  and  ijrevented  blooming  at  the  nor- 
mal time.  The  condition  is  found  in  orchards  whicb 
ha-ve  been  receiving  thorough  winter  irrigation, 
therefore  ft  cannot  be  attributed  primarily  to  tha 
dry  winter^ 

"In  1904  a  similar  condition  was  followed  by  a 
light  crop,  according  to  repores." 


— ''Hayin'  Time'' — 

One  day  on  a  mowing  machine  will  cure  u 
most  any  case  of  clty-bred  dignity. 


And  if  the  field  Is  .a  little  rough  It  doasn 
take  a  college  graduate  to  appreciate  the  vain 
of  a  aheep-skinl— 


Many  a  man  that  has  cut  a  wide  swath  social- 
ly is  absolutely  useless  at  haying  time. 


That  is  when  the  real  horse-lover  unllmbsra 
Ills  most  complete  and  artistic  vooabularly. 


Strong  language  nerer  hurt  a  team;  but 
ware  the  sullen  "skiimer"  with  the  strong  an. 


The  average  hay  crew  starts  by  spoilin*; 
stack  of  alfalfa  and  ends  by  causii;  ^  n  ' 
of  trouble. 


"Make  hay  While  the  sun  shines,     i-  ,i  k 
motto,  but  many  a  good  crop  has  been  lost  h 
cause  of  moonshine!  , 


The  novice,  in  curing  his  first  hay  crop,  in 
be  cured  Of  his  desire  to  farm. 


"Why  give  yer  money  to  th'  Turk;lBh  b:i 
emporium."   Inquires  Justin    Nutt,  "when 
kin  get  the  same  effect  by  pitchin'  hay  In 
loft  under  a  tin  roof— and  be  paid  fer  It?" 
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Majority  of  Tulare  Citrus  Growers  Are  Loyal  to  Exchange 

Trying  Period  Fails  to  Shake  General  Beliefs  in 
Principles  of  CorOperafive  Marketing.. 
By  TiULARE  FARMER 


uor's  Xote— An  OHCHARD  and  FARM 
-intatlre   recently   intprviewed   a  nuiu- 
1    leading    KroM-err    In    the    Kreat  J"*" 
Mil    Valley   citrus  district,   in   an  cflort 
i.rniino    whether   the   CaHfomia-  Pruit 
'  rs'    Elxchange   was  receivinE  the  same 
It   .icoorde'l  It  In  more  southerly  dis- 
Hia  summary  of  conditions  is  given 
Mth.) 

I-MOST.  but  not  quite  70  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  crop  of 
Tulare  County  is  shipped 
IhroURh  the  fixlifornia  Fruit 
(Jrowers'  Kxchantre.  That 
means  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Kro\vers  ap^ 
l)rove  the  exchange  theory 
.iiid  irtsinafrement.  Something  less  than 
:i  third  a^re  not  in  it.  Whatever  their 
iTivate  vierws  may  be,  the  reasons 
lur  these  conditions  should  be  worth 
liMikins  into. 

In  the  first  place,  there  js  a  eonsid- 
I'lable  difference  in  various  parts  of 
the  district.  From  Strathinore  south 
ti>  Bakersfield.  8.5  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
f-'oes  through  the  exchange:  from 
Strath  more  into  Pcfrterville  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  percentage  is 
about  80.  From  there  south  it  is  so 
lu'ar  100  per  cent  that  independent 
Hhippin?  cuts  no  important  figure. 

From  Woodlake  north  into  and  in- 
I'ludiufc  Fresno  County,  independent 
Mhippintr  is  extremely  lisrht.  Be' ween 
Strathmore  and  Woodlake.  indepen- 
dent shipping  i.«  heav.v  enoush  to  make 
the  Central  California  average  at  the 
figure  first  mentioned. 

I'rom  Strathmore  south  most  ship- 
In  ni;  is  done  through  one  "sub-ex- 
,.,.,.,:«■" — the  Tulare  County  Fruit' 
l';.\i  liaiige.  From  Strathmore  north. 
Ilie  majority  of  the  houses  ship 
through  two  stib-exchanges.  the  Cen- 
tial  Cilifornia  and  the  Liudsay-Merry- 
iiian.  Interviews  with  citrus  growers 
in  and  out  of  th"  exchange  indicate 
Honie  feeling  that  there  Is  a  little  too 
much  duplication  of  overhead:  that 
two  exchanges  would  b(»  sufficient  for 
Central  California.  N"o  one  inter- 
viewed, however,  mentioned  this  in 
iiiiire  -Ihfin  a  casual,  off-hand  -  way. 
I  lie  heavy  shipper,  a  director  in  one 
of  these  sub-exchanges,  stated: 

"MTiat  does  it  matter?  Our  selling 
costs  are  so  near  the  lowest  that  the 
e.ffra  costs  if  any  arc  too  low  to  cnl- 
iiiilate.  The  ^tra  attention  all  ship- 
ments can  get  tn-obably  more  than 
niake.5  up  for  the  smnll  fraction  of  a 
ci  nt  involved  in  ■luplication  of  offic-'S." 

Another  exchange  shipper,  who 
would  pipfer  two  sub-exchanges  to 
three,  poin'ed  out  'thi't  the  three  ex- 
changes gave  Central  California  a 
very  high-  representation  in  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  The  matter  of 
duplicate  organisations  iff  mentioned 
hfre  mainly  in  connection  with  the 
Hjnount  of  independent  shipments,  for 
Iti  parts  of  the  district  where  one  ex- 
change oiieiates,  th<-  proportion  of  ex-- 
(liange  shipments  is  far  greater  than 
where  two  sub-exchanges  operate. 

liEASONS  FOR  SHIPPING  CHOICE 

In  handling  fruit  or  produce  of  any 
kind,  dissatisfadion  develops  more 
often  over  friction  with  the  packing 
house  staff  than  with  the  head  organi- 
zation. This  is  so  in  Central  Califor- 
nia citrus  circles.  I'nattached  grower3 
sometimes  fall  out  with  the  packing 
house  manager  and  go  from  indepen- 
dent shipper  to  the  exchange  or  from 
a.ij  exchange  house  to  the  independent. 

In  looking  over  a  card  indej;  of  ship- 
pers through  independent  houses,  this 
point  was  emphasized.  More  fre- 
qtjently  satisfaction  with  local  man- 
agement was  cited.  Something  like 
tills  is  typical:  ^ 

"I  started  In  with  sueh  and  .such  a 
pjicker  and  shipper  when  I  came  and 
1  have  received  satisfaction,  so  I  do 
not    feel   like   trhanging" — or 

"So  and  so  helped  me  with  advice 
•iiid  otherwise  when  I  came  here  with- 
out e.xperience.  and  I  want  to  ship 
through  him" — or  "So  and  so  is  '  a 
friend  of  mine  and  I  ship  through 
b»m." 

Then  there  Is  ^is  occasional  expla- 
nation: "I  have  never  got  a  square 
deal  from  any  shipper  and  am  trying 
ttii!»  house  now."  The  disposition  ot 
Riich  Individuals  can  be  gues.TOd.  Such 
«  reason  was  comparatively  rare. 
J'robably  as  many  have  le<t  Indepen- 
dents for  the  exchange  as  the  ex- 
change for  the  independent. 

Here  Is  another  more  or  les»  rara 
excuse,  which  possibly  may  show  dis- 
trust of  the  exchange  and  independent 
bf)th.  or  It  may  simply  be  a>  desire  to 
avoid  risk  of  red  ink:  "1  always  sell 
Xcr  cash  when  I  can." 

One  such  man  ailde*:  "When  I  can- 
not sell  for  cash  I  will  ship  through 
the  exchange."  - 

\Posslbly  a  few  definite  statements 
from  growers  would  be  of  value  before 
■eDeralizing  furthM-: 

L.     L.     THOMAS,     Exeter     Orange  ' 
rowers'     Association  —  "Not  enough 
od  can  be  said  sJiout  the  exchange, 
there  ie  any   fuult   it    is   that  the 
nge  does  not  go  far  enough  In  its 
etlnic.     I  should  like  to  .see  them 
the  sale  of  fniit  as  far  as  to  the 
ler.     The    thing   that    would  help 
eylmiiL;.'    iii..-^i     m     this  county 
I'l    I"     '  ■    I  -    operated  on 


distributing  ngency  to  use.  but  to  con- 
trol our  time  of  shipping.  We  try  to 
ih!  the   market  at 

<he    earl,o..t    possible    minute.  It 


strictly  co-operative  lines.  It  w>)uld 
give-  the  growers  more  interest  and 
respon.sibilty  in  the  management  of 
the  exchange  than  they  have  now 
when  many  merely  ship  through  com- 
mercial packers." 
►  GEORGE  E.  WADDELL.  Exeter. 
Lindsay,  IMaranjo — "I  .shin  a  small 
amount  of  my  fruit  through  an  inde- 
pendent house,  hu;  even  the  indepen- 
dents admit  the  whole  industry  would 
fall'  to  pieces-  if  the  exchansTH  did  not 
operate  as  strongly  as  it  does  now. 
Probulily  a  lot  of  im luovemetit  could 
be  ma<le  here  and  there  along  the  line 
in  exchange  management,  bu'  notliing 
is  perfect  and  the  exchange  is  the  be.>rt 
thing  we  have  in  the  citrus  busines.s. 
It  makes  the  best  pai-k  and  takes-  the 
most  care  in  shipping.  In  thi»  county 
it  would  help  slightly  if  there  were  not 
quite  as  much  duplication  of  organiza- 
tion machinery." 

A  small  grower,  formerly  shipping 
through  a  commercial  packer  in  the 
exchange,  but  no-.v  with  another  or- 
ganjzation.  said:, .."The  ob.icct  of  the. 
exchange  is  excellent,  but  the  achieve- 
ments iire  not  (|uite  as  sati.'-'factory  as 
they  should  be.  Tliere  seems  to  be 
some  discrimination  against  the  small, 
unattached   grower   who    has   to  ship 


shipping  throus:rh  the  exchange  I  h.ive 
become  the  strongest:  kind  of  a  sup- 
porter of  co-operative  marketing  ot  :ill 
kinds  of  farm  produce  and  I  am  par- 
ticul.irly  .strong  for  fhe  exchange. 
There  will  be  mistakes  made  in  any- 
thing, but  it  would  be  unreasonalile  to 
.stay  out  of  the  exchange  for  some 
imagined  fault,  u'hcn  everybod.v  knows 
that  it  is  the  ouly  thing  tn:!t  nas  made 
tlie  citriiH  indus  rv  what  it  is." 

DR.  ROBERT  E.  PIERCE,  Lindsay: 
"I  am  .strong  for  be  exclian^e  and  the 
onl,\-  fault  I  have  is  that  it  does  not 
control  enough  of  the  production. 
The  rea.son  it  is  not  stronger  is  the^ 
()|;|iosition  of  independent  packers. 
,nnd  many  gi-ovi-ei-s  lielieve  stories  of 
exchange  misnian'urement  without  in- 
vestigation. .Anolher  big  reason  why 
the  exchange  is  not  stronger  is  that 
lots  of  growers  need  money  to  run  tin  ir 
places  and.  they  can  got  the  money 
fl-om  indetieiidents-  even  when  the 
banks  will  not  advance  it.  Then  their 
crop  -is  tied  up  year  af'.er  year  with 
the  independents  fuid  they  never  do 
get  free. 

"The  exchange  selling  cost  is  only 
about  half  of  what  the  indeiiendents 
charge  and  yet  out  of  the  total  selling 
cost   of  1'2   cen's  a    box   or   less,  nour 


Accomplishment 

By  JASON  WELLS 

YES.  we're  coiVifortable,  thank  you — nothing  fancy,  to  be  sure. 
We're  neitijer  young  nor  ancient;  and.  neitlier  iich  nor  poor. 
Our  larm  is  nwl  the  largest  nor  the  smallest  hereabouts, 

And  though  we've  had  our  innings,  we've  also  had  our  outs! 
Sii  I  wast*  no  time  in  drtaming  of  the  things  we  miighl  have  done, 
For  I've  found  that  in^  the  dxAng  Is  always  h-aif  the  fun. 

M.^K^NG  something  out  of  nothing  IS  the  finest  cure  I  know 
For  an  ingrown  di.sposilion — 1  like  to  watch  thiims  grow! 
When  we  came  here  all  was-  barren — not  a  building,  fence  or  tree, 

And  everything  about  us  is  a  part  of  her — or  me. 
(Mir  home'.'    It's  not  a  mansion,  l>»it  it  answers  all  our  needs. 

And  the  flower  beds  siu rounding  it  were  once  a  patch  of  -weeds. 

YOU  say  -you  like  the  orch.LTd  and  the  vine-clad  garden  wall? 
From  where  the  fruit  is  growing  came  the  stones — I  moved  them  all! 
I've  watched  the  trees  I  planted  there  for  forty  years  or  more, 

And>  trained  the  crimson  rambler  rose  that  frames  the  cottage  door. 
I  remember  w  hen  the  hay  field  was  a  waste  of  drifting  sand. 

All   *e  started  with  was  courase — and  thi.s^  piece  of  .sun-parched  land! 

VITK  FI'Ii^'ISHED  water,  work  and  plans:  then  Natiire  did  the  rest. 

We've  made  mistakes — who  hasn't'.'  Hut  we've  given  it  our  best. 
Good  health,  good  friends — a  kingdom  small  that  we  can  call  our  own — 

Then,  why  should  we  be  lonely,  thouijh  the  chil.lren  all  are  grown? 
We've  learned  that  what  is  most  worth  while,  we  cannot  buy  or  sell; 

That   half  the  fims  in  planning — and  half  in  building  W"ll. 


through  a  commercial  packer  in  the 
exchange.  The  exchange  holds  the  in- 
dustry up  and  in  my  observation  and 
experience  gets  as  much  money  for 
the  grower  as  any  '  independent  packer 
and  shipper." 

Another  small  grower  and  a  director 
in  an  exchange  house,  remarked:  "I 
do  not  know  as  much  as  I  should  about 
conditions  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
feel  that  there  is  something  .lacking 
somewhere  in  the  marketing  end  and 
that  we  do  not  .get  as  much  for  our 
fruit  as  we  should.  I  have  heard 
rumors  that  the  exchange  sales  de- 
partment used  exchange  fruit  to -break 
prices  for  the  independents.  Really  I 
don't  know  definitely  about  any  of 
this." 

This  quotation  is  given  because  It 
represents  a  more  or  less  common  at- 
titude among  a  minority  of  growers 
who  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
conditions  nor  sure  oi  rumor.s  of 
scandal  that  hav«  come  to  them.  Only 
the  rare  individual  who  is  siue  that 
every  business  organization  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  beat  the  fanner  in  general 
and  himself  in  particular  is  out  a-nd 
out  convinced  that  the  woodpile  is 
tilled  with  niggers.  Here  are  a  few 
more  quot/itions: 

A,  L.  LEWIS,  President  of  Lindsay 
District  Orange  Company,  (Composed 
of  growers  and  doing  a  little  commer- 
cial packing.) — "For  a  number  of  years 
after  coming  here.  I  heard  ciiticism 
of  the  exchange  by  independents  and 
accepted  the  criticisms  without  inves- 
tiR&tion.  as  many  gro^''«'r!^  do  now. 
Since  helping  organize  this  house  and 


cents  a  box  is  taken  out  for  adver- 
tJsing  that  helps  the  whole  indvistrv. 
We  also  .save  a  big  sum  on  material 
through  the  Growers'  Supidv  Company. 
There  is  some  talk  of  possible  improve- 
ment if  we  had  an  independent  ex- 
change to  handle  all  Tiilnre  Counlv 
citrus  fruits,  but  the  present  method 
is  far  better,  since  the  sales  staff  now 
has  ,-i  steady  and  all-year-round  supply 
of  fiuit.  If  the  north  and  south  were 
separated,  there  would  be  two  .selling 
oiganizations  and  an  uneven  supply  of 
fruit  for  each." 

MAKEE  M'HOON,  Lindsay,  a  heavy 
producer  and  director  of  a  sub- 
exchange —  "For  1,')  years  I  have  been 
shipping  through  the  exchange  and 
have  nothing  but  good  to  say  about  it. 
Markets  everywhere  and  the  whole  in- 
dustry wouJd  go  to  pieces  without  the 
exchange.  It  would,  of  course, 
strengthen  the  exchange  if  there  were 
more  co-operative  associations  paj-tic- 
ipnfing  In  the  management." 

FRANK  DAYBELL.  PortervlHe  and 
Ducop,  Chairman  Citrus  Department 
of .  the  Farm  Bureau:  President  Rich- 
grove- Jasamine  Citrus  Association — 
"r  am.  of  t-oiirse.  scild  on  the  exchange. 
Our  h.indline-  cost  is  less  th.'in  that  of 
any  other  or'ianization.  We  get  the 
best  prices  for  our  fruit  and  buy  our 
Btoek  and  ma''''ri.il  at  the  lowest  rates" 

PETER  TING.  Porterville,  pioneer 
citrus  grower — "The  exchange  may  not 
pack  any  cheaper  than  others  but  It 
puts  out  a  better  pack  at  no  greater 
expense  Rnd  certainly  distributes  to 
better  advantage.  Our  pressing  prob- 
lem up  here  is  not  to  determine  what 


One   hufZV^  f'^'"*"''  .shipment, 

would  not        ''Z  '^''"^  ^x,-hange  fruit 

PicWng    L^°^h""^  ■"IJ'^''"  '""^ 

em, M  K  individual  growers 

the  I'l^^H^  ."^    f''"PP'->V    worked  out. 

the  mdustn'  in  Central  California  wili 
her^  Win  f^'^  tory    basis  and 

tnere-  w,ji  (,e  dissati.sfaetion  with 
shipp.nis  methods  " 

nll'"whr'''"''"-  attitn.de  of 

all  who  are  in  clo.se  toneh  with  the 

,genfe"n?  '''''.«*^i''''«te  in.  the  man! 

grovveis  no^"'''''"''^  ''''  we'l-informed 
who  J;l  ,  f'"'^  individuals 

U,in  ".f^  ""["•^■^"">ed.  have  no  way  to 

mn.^  fall  Lack  on  the  commerpi.al 
change.  ""-""^'^    thT  ex- 

t^^"^*^  .Y"«e'-s.  r.->ol  the  packer  ma.kes 
'^^nt";r^  '  v    his   packing  and 

'that  the  small-  producer  does  not  get 

he  ZZT4"J'°'''''  otherwise  thai 
he  would  If  he  could  belong  to  a  co- 
/o  erative  hou.se  of  his  own.  This  cr^i-l- 
wnv' th  J"  "»^«'  rsln^^s- to  tile 
ennnc!.^  f  unorOTni:-ed  producers  are 
connected  with   the  excnange 

f.xact  figures  are  not  available  hut 

hcL.T"^'"'''^'-  '-o-'^Perative' 
houses  IS-  considered  small,  too  small 
for  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  organi- 
^<'ifon.  Sever-.]  growers'  stock  com- 
Mnies  are  almost  co-opera4ive  but 
■•'so  do  a  little  commercial  •  packing 
Naturally  they  are  democratic  alfd 
he  growers  keep  in  close  touch  with 
t  hings. 

nnally.  there  are-  numerous  com- 
mercial  packers.  A  big  orange  grower 
built  s  a  hou.se  and  .ioins  the  exchange. 
Whim  packing  his  own  fruit  he  can 
t'ack  that  of  his  neighbors.  He  makes 
ointe  a  business  of  doing  so  Tho 
small  neighboring  producer  who  ships 
throuarh  him  gets  the  benefit  of  ex- 
change selling,  but  participates  not  at 
all  in  exchange  management,  nor  does 
he  even  have  anv  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  packing  hoii.se. 

A  fuller  di.scussion  of  this  side  ot 
the  sub.iect  will  be  unfitting  here. 
<  learly  the  organization  of  more  co- 
opera  tjve  houses  would  he  beneficial.; 
also  difficult.  If  accomplished.  It  cer- 
tainly would  help  the  exchnnfe  and 
make  the  growers  more  pleased  with 
conditions. 

INDEPT5NDRNTS  ARE  CRITICAL 

As  to  real  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
change, the  following  will  be  worth 
noting:  Tn  the  reasons  given  for  not 
shipping  from  an  exchange  house,  the 
most  common  was:  "The  exchange.- is 
ruled  by  the  south.  They  think  only 
of  southern  fruit  and  try  to  selT  our 
fruit  in  a  way  to  get  the  best  prices 
for  their  fruit." 

This  is  a  strong  talking  point  bv  the 
independent  shippers,  but  it  is  fair  to 
give  the  attitude  of  exchange  members 
who  participate  in  packing  house 
management  and  exchange  affairs. 
They  state  and  show  definite  reasons 
why  the  north  has  absolute  control 
over  the  time  of  shipping  their  ftniit 
and  the  places  and  manner  in  which  it 
will  be  shipped. 

Occasionally  a  grower  stays  out  be- 
cause he  "believes  in  competition."  In 
the  Lindsay  district  several  were 
strong  exchange  members  until  they 
decided  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Market- 
ing Association  would  go  a  little 
farther  in  marketing  than  does  tho 
exchange. 

One  prominent  producer  is  not  in  the 
exchajige  because  he  dislikes  certain 
features  of  the  management  and  wants 
them  to  go  much  farther  toward  reach- 
ing the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  situation  can  be  summarized 
about  like  this:  The  big  majority  »r« 
in  it  and  for  it  strong.  Almost  unani- 
mously producers  agree  that  I  faults 
notwithstanding)  it  holds  the  Industry 
together.  A  considerable  percentage 
would  like  to  see  even  more  steps  in 
handling  the  fruit  than  are  now  taken; 
a  few  are  out  because  they  believe  in 
less  co-operation  and  more  competi- 
tion; many  are  out  because  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  general  situation  as 
it  is  and  approve  the  results  secured 
by  the  indeiiendent  shippers  who 
hiindle  their  fruit. 

As  is  the  case  evei-ywhere.  the  con- 
duct of  tho  Individual  producer  fre- 
tiuently  depends  more  upon  his  feeling 
toward  the  house  managerthat  he  deals 
with,  or  refuses  to  deal  with,  than 
tow.'ird  the  organization  In  general. 

The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  in- 
crease*!  co-operative  marketing  of 
Central  California  citrus  fruits  is  tho 
f.ict  that  unorganized  growers  can  sell 
so  easily  through  the  exchange  bf 
aligning  with  commercial  packi^rs,  antj 
the  difficulty  of  organizing  more  real 
co-operative  associations  to  take  the 
place  of  such  cotumerclal  packers.  Th« 
sitiiationt  howevijr,  is  ea.sier  to  de- 
scribe than  alter. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  1.  19  I 


goodpaint 

farm  machinery 


— your  tractor,  truck,  in  fact,  all  your 
equipment  exposed  to  the  elements  will 
last  longer  when  protected  with 


Mathews  Tractor  and  Implement  Enamel 


It  is  good,  common  business 
judgment  to  put  an  armor  of  this 
rust-resisting  Mathews  Enamel 
between  your  implements  and  the 
ravages  of  rust,  weather  and 
hard  usage. 

Ask  tile  Mathews  Dealer  near  you  or  wr 


Mathews  Tractor  &  Implement 
Enamel  dries  with  a  high  gloss — 
extremely  hard  and  instead  of  say- 
ing "it  wears  like  iron" — we  say  it 
"wears  better  than  iron"  because  it 
protects  iron  and  metal  surfaces, 
te  Dent.  O.  F.  61  for  detailed  iarormation. 


MATHEWS  PAINT  CO.,  INC., 


219  SOUTH  I-OS  AXGKI.KS  ST..  IX)S  ANGELES. 


PASADEX.4 


MAThCWS 


WALL  PAPERS 


Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  444   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

,  Fresno  Taft  Bakersfield  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


My  amazing  new  way  to 
sell  Fence  saves  you  awzw^ 


Almost  50%  Price  Reduction! 

HERE'S  real  bargain  news.  I  have  worked  out  a  new  plan 
to  sell  fence.  It  is  different  from  any  way  of  -selling 
fence  you  ever  heard  of,  and  it  offers  you  enormous  savings 
—almost  50% — on  small  as  well  aa  large  orders. 
Only  because  of  ray  tremendous  buying  power,  saving  in 
freight,  and  direct  sales  policy  am  I  able  to  put  this  plan  in 
effect. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

I  wtnt  jou  and  every  fanoer  and  rancher  in  the  weat,  to  koow  about] 
my  new  money -saTio?  plan. 


HARRT  BAYLIES 
**27i«  Ftnve  Man" 
"I  pay  th«  frtlght  " 


Mail  coupon  now  for  FRKE 
cirpiilar.  explaining  spfcial 
FRKB  offer. 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  OTnCKg: 
431  Pteiflc  Finance  Bl'lg.  L.  A. 
427  DaUi«l  Bide.  OakUnd,  C&l. 

WARKHOTJtKa: 
Loi  Ancelei  aiiJ  Oikland 


HARRY  BAYLIKS.  tha  Kcntf  Man  | 

(Mall  to  nsareit  addreji)  . 

Pt«a3»  s«ri<J  me  70ur  ■[>«cfal   larire  iltu-itrarsd  I 

folder,  with  detailed  drawlnKi.  ei[>!alnine  y>)ur  ■ 

new  moneT-ia»lne  plan  uf  •eMIne  fenrf  rnater-  * 

lal.  Aito  t«ll  mo  about  jour  ipaclal  FRRKoffar.  § 

Name   „   ^ 

Addreit     «-  *  | 


Good 
Wages 


Come  to  San  Francisco  and  Learn  the  Automobile  and   Tractor  Business 

Good   (If m find   for   Heald-t rain*  i    nipn   at   gtiod   wages    Kin*'   »»iH'<»rt unities  in   a   biK.  fa.'st- 
Kruwmt,"   business  where  the  po.-j.sil.ilities  aro  unlimiled.    Ileald's  is  the  largest   and  bear 
equipped  Trade  School  on  the  I'acilic    Hundreds  of  grriduatts  now  in   business  for  thona- 
sel ves      I -''I   lis  train   you  for  su*  cess.     Write  today   for   free  cat  filog. 
HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say. 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 


7  Saw 


Growing  V egetables  for  the  East 

opportunities  Are  Attractive,  but  Many  Factors 
Must  Be  Taken  Into  Consideration 


THE  production 
af  vegetables 
(or  Ea  stern 
stiipment  is  an 
important  industry 
in    California.  Offi- 
cial figures  for  1923  indicate  that  over 
53.000  carlots  origi- 
nated in  this  State 
Such  enorrnoii-- 
s  h  i  p  m  e  n  ts  have 
lieen   made   as  the 
result   of  extensive 
develop  ment  of 
vegetable  produc- 
tion  and  distribu- 
tion,    which  has 
been   going  on  tor 
years.    Just  no"'. 
however,    there  is 
considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  this 
growth  will  con- 
tinue uninterrupted 
at   the   same    rate.  ®-  wisser 

In  fact,  there  are  significant  indica- 
tions that  in  certain  lines,  at  least,  the 
trend  towards  increased  production 
will  be  temporal  ily  discontinued  and 
it  will  be  a  problem  to  maintain  a 
well  balanced  and  adequate  supply  In 
order  to  hold  trade  already  established 
and  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population. 

In  considering  this  situation,  many 
farmers  are  inquiring  about  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetables  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  the  Eastern  trade.  There  are  cer- 
tain important  principles  wliich  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  those  who  think 
they  .see  an  opportunity  in  this  line 
should  endeavor  to  get  started  right 
and  thus  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

Selection  of  land  is  very  important. 
For  these  crops,  rich  mellow  soil  is  de- 
sirable. Drainage  should  be  good,-  land 
.should  "lay  well"  for  irrigation,  and 
soil  should  be  free  from  nematodes  or 
excessive  alkali. 

The  locality  should  be  well  adapted 
from  a  climatic  standpoint  to  the  par- 
ticular crops  which  are  to  be  cultivated. 
Unless  the  climate  is  so  well  suited  to 
the  crop  that  maturity  can  be  bruui;ht 
about  at  a  favorable  marketing  period 
and  good  quality  and  yields  can  he  .se- 
cured, other  districts  which  are  espe- 
cinlly  favored  will  have  the  advantage. 

Besides  having  the  benefit  of  such 
natural  features  as  good  soil  and  cli- 
mate, the  land  should  be  accessible  to 
transportation,  packing  and  marketing 
facilities. 

As  a  rule  it  is  well  to  avoid  extremes 
in  planning  the  extent  of  plantings. 
The  small  grower  who  has  a  few  rows 
of  each  crop  often  has  special  diffi- 
culties in  producing  and  marketing 
his  commodities  on  an  economical 
ha.sis  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  he  undertakes  to  work  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.    The  grower  who  plants 


By  RALPH  G.  RISSER 

Crop  Production  Manager,  Cnlifornin 
Vegetable  Union.  Contributing  Editor 
of  ORCUARU  and  FARM 


Too  Much  Water  Injures 

OVRR-IRRIG.\TI()N.  which  leached 
the  plant  food  out  of  an  open 
granite  soil,  put  a  block  of  citrus  trees 
belonging  to  Peter  Ting  of  Porterville 
into  very  bad  shape.  Two  years  ago 
they  looked  almost  "gone."  A  change 
in  irrigating  methods  and  judicious 
fertilizing  has  put  them  in  ideal  con- 
dition again. 

Formerly  the  water  was  put  in  the 
furrows  and  held  there  until  it  got  f 
the  bottom  and  soaked  up  everything. 
Tiiis  took  two  da.vs  or  so  and  it  took 
most  of  the  strength  from  the  soil. 
Two  years  ago,  with  the  approval  of 
Professor  Schoonover,  Mr.  Ting  de- 
cided to  run  the  water  for  brief  in- 
tervals only. 

He  turns  into  one  furrow  the  water 
that  formerly  went  into  two  and  hur- 
ries it  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  aa 
quickly  as  possible,  then  he  shuts  it 
off  for  10  or  15  minutes  and  turns  on 
half  the  amount.  This  keeps  water 
in  the  furrow  all  the  way  aloni^  and 
gives  the  ground  an  even  wetting.  In 
about  six  to  eight  hours  the  water  is 
cut  off,  so  there  is  no  leachiiiK. 

Water  has  to  be  applied  more  often, 
but  the  total  amount  used  is  less  than 
formerly.  Along  with  the  change  In 
irrigation  three  applications  of  quick- 
acting  nitrogen  fertilizer  were  ^iven. 
In  two  years'  time  the  new  policy  has 
brought  the  trees  back  into  perfect 
condition. — TULARE  F.XRMER 


Gu  ineas  Are  Profitable 

GU1NE.\  raising  is  becomfnfr  more 
profitable  as  a  result  of  their  suc- 
cessful substitution  in  fashionable 
hotels  and  eating  places  for  such  game 
birds  as  grouse,  quail  and  partridge, 
sa.vs  the  United  States  Deparlnient  of 
.\griculture. 

When  well  cooked,  guineas  are  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  a  1  t  h  o  ugh 
darker  than  common  fowls,  and  the 
flesh  of  young  birds  Is  tender  and  of 
especially  fine  flavor,  resembling  that 
of    «iid  game. 


a  vegetable  crop  i 
a   very   minor    i  i 
incidental  part 
his  farming  op-  ■ 
tions  often  lack.^ 
centive    to  glvo 
proper    care    and    attention  when 
pressure  of  work  on  other  crops  ^^  ' 
he  con.siders  more  important  in 
On   the  other  hand,   the  ten  ' 
undertake  plantings  on~too  large  i 
should  be  avoided.     Vegetable  grow  i 
is   intensive   work   and    requires  rl.. 
supervision.    Tho.se  with  limited  •  ■ 
ence,    capital,    equipment  or 
labor   should    be    particularly    ■  , 
not   to   operate   too   extensiwly.  .M 
who  are  inclined    to  overamblti'i  ( 

should  be  especially  careful  to  f^nii 
conservatively. 

But  whatever  the  individual  acreis 
of   the   grower,   the   aggregate   of  i 
communil.v  should  be  adequate  to  i' 
tif.v  economic;iI    packing     and     pnirn  ■ 
shipment,     \  egetables  in  each  shi|>pi 
district  should  mature  in  ample  qu:tn* 
ties  to  warrant  daily  loading  of  full  • 
loads.     Small   lots  are   hard   to   har  I 
sati.sfactorily  unless   they  can  be  ■ 
solidated   with  others   which   will  w.. 
up  into  carlots. 

Definite,    well-planned    and  proper 
balanced  .schedules  of  planting  are 
sirable  as  a  means  of  working  out  i>  ■ 
duclion  oper.itions  on  a  systematic 
sis.    Such    programs    should  regu! 
the   quantity  of  each   product   by   \ti  ■ 
scribing   the  acreage  and   .should  <•■ 
iilale   the   maturity  by  prescribing  ' 
time  of  planting. 

Within  certain  limits  the  8hip)>i 
sea.son  should  be  extende<l  to  pro\  t 
continuous  supplies,  avoid  high  pe.i. 
of  movement,  spread  ftut  the  labor  ' 
quired  and  prevent  perioils  of  ae- 
overproduction. 

Maturity  and  time  of  shipment  ■ 
should  be  timed  to  conform  to  the  ni" 
favorable  marketing  periods  in  so  i  • 
as     climate     will     permit   quality  r 
quantity   production   at   that  .season 
the  year.    More  or  less  permanent  ^ 
terns  of  cropping  and  rotation  can 
worked  out  if  acreages  of  each  crop 
relatively       constant.       Such     svst>  • 
stabilize  the  suppl.v.     make  for 
ciency  in  farming,  and  reduce  the  ■■ 
ment  of  risk.    Choice  of  crops  shouM  ■ 
made  with  due  consideration  of  mat 
requirements  and   in  consultation  ■ 
a  well-informed  distributing  agency 


INTENSIVE- VS.  EXTENSIVE 

A    Kansjis   farmer   reported  recei. 
that  he  made  J100  last  year  from 
tomato  plants  and  the  same  profit  f- 
too  acres  of  wheat.    The  tomatoes  v 
rai.sed  under  glass  and  reach  the  li 
est  local  market. 


SAVE 
on  Cigars! 

Buy  direct  from  our  factory 
and  cut  your  smoke  bill! 

Our  Havana  tobacco  comes  to 
us  direct  from  the  grower,  sav- 
ing brokers'  commission^  and 
extra  handling  charges.  We  sell 
direct  to  you,  .saving  both  Job- 
bers' and  dealers'  profits.  'That 
is  why  we  can  afford  to  give  you 
better  cigars  for  so  much  less 
mone.v  than  you  pay  ordinarily. 
Look  at  our  special  price: 

60  CIGARS 

(10  Don  l-'ernando  Queens,  finl- 
wrapped.  regular  2  for  2oc  size, 
and    50   Solos,   regular  5c  size) 

fo.  $2-9  5 

DON  FERNANDO  cigars  are 
pure  Havana,  made  of  only 
selected  tobacco.  SOLOS  .  ■  •■ 
Havana  filled.  All  real  ci 
cigars,  mild,  fragrant  and 
burning.  Every  cigar  ban  l 
made  by  expert  native  Cuban 
lat)or. 

P'ill    out    coupon    b»lnw  and 
Kdvantase  of  Ihia  genuine  oppurtunllr 

to  savf  fiiuney. 

c.  coRi  GKiio  *  ro. 

227    N.    iMn  .\nKrlM  St.. 
lAtH  \agrlr».  Tuilf. 
Please  aend  me  your  ap'- 
order  aa  described,  for  w  ' 
to    pay    poslniin    nn  i- 

Name   

Address   


You  can  fc«  quickly  eUTfd,  .'.  yi 

STAMMI 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


oUowing  the  Farmer's  Dollar 

Prominent  Agricultural  Authority  Shows  How 
Business  Depends  on  Basic  Industry. 


M^USTRATIXG    his   contention  that" 
agriculture  is  fundamental  and  that 
1  business  is  largely  dependent  upon 
e  farmer,  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  former 
rretary  of  Agriculture,  a  recent  vis- 
itor to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  drew  the  fol- 
lowinff  interesting 
comparison    in  the 
course  of  a  talk  be- 
fore local  advertis- 
ing men: 

"And  why  should 
agriculture  affect 
all  business?  I 
spolte  in  Cleveland 
recently.  Prior  to 
my  talk  I  clipped 
the  first  two  pages 
of  the  Cleveland 
classified  telephone 
directory  on  which 
the  first  ten  list- 
ings were  advertis- 
ing agencies,  adding  machine  comi).ia- 
iH<!.  acetylene  gas  plants,  amusements, 
n'. !•  '    ictors.  accountants,  etc. 

look  ten  of  them  and  said,  'Sup- 
•  the  farmer  sends  $200  to  Cleveland 
for  an  acetylene  gas  generator."  The 
acetylene  gas  company,  having  received 
the  farmer's  payment  sjiys,  'We  will  go 
ovec  to  one  of  these  addressing  com- 
panies and  let  them  circularize  our 
business  prospects."  And  thus  the  ad- 
drtssing  c impany  gets  a  good  order, 
iinil  says.  "All  right,  we  have  an  order. 
V  •  ire  bus.v.  We  need  an  adding  ma- 
I  !  •  '  And  business  being  good,  they 
an  aildint;  machine. 


E.  T.  MEREDITH 


"The  adding  machine  company  says, 
'I,et"s  advertise."  They  go  to  an  ad- 
vertising agency,  and  business  is  good 
in  that  concern.  And  somebody  in  that 
agency  has  saved  up  enough  money  to 
buy  a  hou.se.  And  lie  needs  an  abstract. 
And  the  al)stractor  must  have  an  a<-- 
countant  to  helj)  make  it,  and  the  ac- 
countant, out  of  tlie  proceeds  from  his 
work,  takes  his  family  to  tlie  theater- - 
amusement. 

"If  the  farmer  had  not  paid  his  $"200 
for  the  gas  generator,  the  amusement 
man  would  not  have  had  the  account- 
ant as  a  patron.  The  farmer's  $200 
means  only  $200  to  him,  l)ul  a  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more  to  the  town  be- 
cause of  the  chain  of  purchases  it 
makes  possible.  If  you  follow  the  pedi- 
gree of  any  dollar  back  far  enough, 
you  will  find  a  farmer  as  the  founda- 
tion sire. 

"A  man  said  to  me  recently,  'Ves, 
but  you  forget  that  the  first  man  that 
got  that  money  took  ten  per  cent  out 
of  it  as  a  profit,  and  tlie  next  man 
took  ten  per  cent  out  for  a  profit,  and 
tlie  next  man  took  ten  per  cent,  and 
pretty  soon  the  original  amount  had 
disappeared." 

"I  said,  'All  right.  What  would  you 
do  with  $100  profit  made  today?'  'I 
would  go  home  this  evening  with  that 
suit  my  wife  has  been  wisViing  for.  I 
would  take  that  $100  to  the  department 
store.'  he  replied,  so  you  see,  even  our 
profits  are  put  right  back  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  the  $200  keeps  on 
moving.'" 


The  Orchard  Map  a  Valuable  Accessory 


Is  IT  worth  while  for  the  avei'age 
commercial  orchardist  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  a  map  of  his  ranch, 
showing  the  location  of  every  tree? 
Will  such  a  map  in  any  way  help  to  in- 
...  V  the  net  |)rofits  lie  receives  from 
In  orchard?  The  progressive  grower 
i  l  .U'ciduous  fruits  will  amost  invari- 
ably answer  "yes." 

The  map  ma.v  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  -i  few  simple  records  of  certain  in- 
di'  !■  iial  trees  which  require  special  at- 
it-iiiiou.  or  it  may  be  the  basis  of  an 
iii'i.nd  analysis  to  locate  all  the  low 
icing  trees,  and  determine  the  va- 
rious cau.ses  contributing  thereto,  and 
also  the  neces.sary  remeiiial  measures. 

A  few  of  the  very  evident  and  prac- 
tical uses  for  an  orchard  map  are  the 
following: 

(1)  To  make  note  of  certain  trees 
V  In  !i  have  been  attacked  by  insects, 
.!i  .  -;es  or  rodents.  When  such  rec- 
oi.i  are  made  regularly  it  is  usually 
po.-'>;ibIe  to  apply  control  measures  be- 
fore the  iniur.v  has  progressed  far 
iMiini^h  to  decrease  the  productivity  of 
M  .    I  rees. 

■  A  map  is  of  value  also  in  locating 
1,..-  which  are  not  the  variety  they 
.■iM    -uppo.sed  to  be;  nearl.v  every  orcli- 


ard  contains  some  trees  of  this  sort. 
Tiiey  may  be  of  some  other  variet.v.  or 
they  may  be  seedlings.  In  an  almond 
orchard  the  seedlings  may  bear  bitter 
nuts,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mix  these  with  the  good  ones.  The 
map  might'  indicate  that  such  trees 
should  be  top- worked. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  orchards  which  are 
planted  with  two  or  more  varieties  in 
alternating  rows,  or  pairs  of  rows,  for 
cross  pollination  purposes,  the  map  is 
of  great  value  in  showing  the  location 
of  the  rows  of  the  different  varieties. 
It  is  u.seful  also  in  locating  occasional 
trees  which  were  planted  in  the  wrong 
row. 

(4)  When  one  has  determined  the 
best  locations  for  temporary  irrigation 
ditches,  they  can  be  marked  on  the 
map.  This  will  facilitate  greatly  laying 
out  the  ditch  lines  in  years  to  come. 

(5)  In  case  a  careful  orchard  analysis 
is  to  be  undertaken,  the  map  will  be 
the  basis  of  individual  tree  production 

-records  over  a  series  of  years.  This 
is  usually  an  estimate  of  the  crop  on 
each  tree,  takiijg  into  consideration  a 
normal  full  crop  for  the-  year,  •  rather 
than  aitiial  weights  of  tlie  fruit. — 
I-I.OVD  A4.ISTIX.  Division  of  Pomology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


When  Is  Fruit  Pre-cooling  Profitable? 


PRECOOI^IXG  is  the  process  whereby 
an  effort  is  made  thoroughly  to 
chill  fruit  previous  to  packing  or  load- 
ing into  the  car. 

Precooling   after  loading  by  blowinp' 
a  blast  of  very  cool  air  in  one  end  of 
the  ear  and  drawing  it  out  at  the  other, 
waK  a  method  used  a  number  of  years 
ago  but  now  largely  discarded. 

As  now  generally  practiced,  the  fruit 
Is  stacked  rather  loo.sely  in  a  heavily 
Iiiped  cold  storage  room  and  allowed  to 
remain  at  a  temperature  perhaps  10 
•legrees  below  freezing  for  from  6  to  24 
hours,  depending  upon  the  condition  or 
variety  of  the  fruit  and  its  temperature 
when  put  in.  The  actual  temperature 
of  fruit  is  thus  quickly  lowered  to  a 
point  where  ripening  is  materially 
r.h>rl:ed.  The  precooling  of  such  fruits 
at  lorries,  has  proved  highly  advan- 
t^i!'"js  in  that  |>recooled  fruit  carries 
III  much  better  condition,  and  the  mar- 
keting radius  has  been  materially  in- 
creased. Kxperimental  shipments  of 
chciiieB,  ijears  and  other  fruits,  ripen- 
ing during  the  summer  months,  show 
_^that  when  precooled  within  a  few  hours 
Iter  harvesting,  the  fruit  will  remain 
lOd  e.-iting  condition  several  days 
r  than  where  cooling  is  delayed, 
cooling,  however,  is  an  added 
of  expense  to  the  fruit  grower, 
fruit  must  receive  extra  handling 
ible  refrigeration  facilities  are 
For  small  shipments,  an 
iHiiiiited  room  through  which  a  fan 
cold  air  from  melting  ice  and 
may  prove  fairly  satisfactory.  For 
■  shipments,  however,  one  or  more 
,of  a  cold  storage  plant  are  most 
bnly  uspil.  Sucli  rooms  are  pro- 
iili  .  xlia  refrigeration  in  order 
from  one  or  more  carloads 
lie  withdr:iwii   in   ,t  rcl,-i- 


with  the  more  perishable  fruits  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  also 
prove  valuable  in  connection  with  ship- 
ping riper  fruit  to  market.  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  general 
insurance  policy  against  "red  ink"  and 
before  making  a  heavy  investment  for 
precooling  facilities,  there  should  be 
some  very  good  basis  for  believing  that 
such  a  plant  will  more  than  pay  inter- 
est on  the  investment. — F.  W.  ALI^EN, 
Division  of  Pomology,  University  of 
California. 


Horntails  and  Hoppers 

IN  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Hans 
Hanson,  Woodland — The  new  black- 
berry canes  whicli  wilt  down  about 
six  inches  from  the  tip  probably  are 
injured  by  the  raspberry  horntail,  a 
llttla  Aorm  which  works  in  the  cci.ter 
of  the  cane.  The  way  to  control  this 
pest,  or  any  other  borer  Working  in 
a  similar  manner,  is  to  pinch  off  t;ie 
affected  tip  and  destroy  it.  No  spray 
could  bt  applied  that  would  reach 
these  insects. 

I^eaf  hoppers  on  grapevines  may  be 
controlled  with  a  thorough  application 
of  Black  Leaf  40  and  soap  spray.  The 
former  is  nicotine  sulphate  and  should 
be  used  at  the  strength  of  one  pint  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  In  order  to  milce 
the  spray  penetrate  and  bring  about 
more  effective  control,  add  four  or 
five  pounds  of  some  good,  strong  so.ap, 
such  as  whale  oil.  The  soap  must  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  before  being 
pl.'ioed  in  the  spray  tank. 

The  best  time  to  apply  this  spray  Is 
early  in   the  season,  before  the  hop- 
pers   grow    wings.      Being    a  cont.act 
i>ray.  it  should  be  applied  very  thor- 
1,'hly.— GF.ORCE   P.  WKLDON. 


BIG  YANK 


WORK  SHIRT 


Standard 
work  shirt 
of  the  world 

Over 
sold 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
"Big  Yank"  in 
your  size 


RELIANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


A  Few  Pounds  of  Prevention 
are  Better  Than  Tons  of  Cure 

It's  easier  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  your 
herd  than  it  is  to  stop  it  once  it  gets  a  start.  Get  a  few  pounds  of 
Carbola.  It's  a  white  paint  and  a  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in 
powder  form.  Just  mix  it  with  water  and  apply  it  with  spray  pump 
or  brush  to  the  interior  of  your  dairy  bam.  Put  it  on  walls,  ceilings, 
floors — everywhere.  It  dries  white  and  it  will  help  to  prevent  the 
start  and  spread  of  contagious  disease  among  your  cattle. 

Carbola  was  developed  ten  years  ago  as  a  means  of  fighting  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  epidemic  of  1914.  Thousands  of  dairymen  and 
live  stock  raisers  the  country  over  now  use  it  regfularly.  Try  it  and 
you'll  never  be  ■without  it. 

There  are  over  8,000  hardware,  feed,  seed  and  poultry  »<ipply  dealers 
handlinjr  Carbola.  Your  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  sret  it  from  Ansel 
W.  Robison,  1196  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Germain 
Seed  St  Paint  Co.,  Los  Angeles — both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Car- 
bola. If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  the  nearest 
of  these  two  distributors.    Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

5  lbs.  ftSc  and  10c  postag*         10  lbs.  $1.50  and  15c  postage        20  lbs.  $3.00  delivarad 
50  lbs.  $6.25  delivered  200  lbs.  $22.00  delivered 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit, 
y;ish,  Do'Ms  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 

Supply  Co. 

1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$14.50  buys  guarantee  option  on  lO.ooo  bu.sheli 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Furthtr  Rhk.  A  move- 
ment of  5c  from  option  price  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  $5U);  4c.  $tOO;  Sc,  $300,  etc. 
WKITK  TODAY  FOR  PARTICUL.'VllS  and 
FRKE  MARKET  LETTER. 

i'lTcttors  Daily  Guide,  S.W.  BraacL,  DepL  M-39 

1416  Baldaore  Are.,  Kantai  City,  Mo. 
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Intensive  F  ruit  Cjrou  ing — My  Experiences 


By  CHARI 


CHAItLEH  WEIKII 


1.\  the  old  roun 
try,  fnilt  triMiit 
h  >i  V  I'  h  f  II  n 
IriiliiiKl  nil  vvalln  iiiiil  IrnlllHCH  (nr  iigBti 
'I'll)..  iloMK..  |ii<|)iiliillon  of  llii-  i.lil  worlil 
hiui  iiiaili]  It  iiKcuMiiury  to  ■■uuiinini'/.e  on 
Hpiitrf.  iN'iil  iinly  Is 
thnra  u  .liivlni:  of 
xpuce  iMil  iili<o  Ihu 
q  u  a  I  i  I  .V  of  frull 
p  r  o  d  II  ri-il  un  the 
B  II  n  n  y  Hide  of  a 
Willi   IH  Huperlor. 

Ttic  ilwarfliiK  <>' 
llii.  Iii'i-H  iniiki-H  It 
pij.MMii  to  Ri'ow  a 
I  a  r  »;  <•  viirll-ly  of 
fruit  In  a  very 
Hniall  Hpiiff.  TliUH 
fV<Mi  11  o  n  p-a  ere 
farm  ran  havf  fv- 
cry  kind  of  frull  In 
many  v  a  r  I  e  t  lea, 
each  lr<'««  proiluc- 
liih'  JiiHl  enouKli  fruit  to  furnlMh  ono 
family  diirlnK  IIh  rlpenhiK  period.  TIiIm 
Ih  l>ctti>r  than  having  oin-  overgrown 
tref  produce  more  fruit  than  th«  family 

Cilll  IIM«. 

I'or  cxanipU-,  on  my  own  one  ac-re 
farm  at  OwciiMinoijl h,  California,  I  havo 
1"  vurlelli'K  of  piiirli  In-c.-i.  rl|i<'nlnK 
friiiii  June  until  Uii'mibi-r,  niaklni;  It 
poHsllile  to  hiivii  freMli  peachcH  on  tlio 
lahlf  L-onNliiiilly  for  flv<!  or  nix  montha 
In  the  year.  Wi-  have  1'.;  vnrlellea  of 
the  cholrem  pliinm  rlpenliiK  from  the 
earllcHl  to  the  liileNt;  II  vnrlellea  of 
peiirM,  9  varlelleH  of  appleM,  bealdeH 
iiet'tarlneH.  flgH,  mulherrlea,  perHlmmona, 
pomeKranaleH,  oranKea,  lemooH,  walnuta 
iiikI  Iii<|iiiiIh.  These  are  all  trained  on 
the  feneii  .irnunil  the  itrre.  heliiK  raat- 
i  iieil  to  orillnar.v  wire  Hlreli  lieij  on  poftH, 
the  HiranilH  heln^  elKht.Ini  heH  .ipart  on 
pOHtH  fl  feel  IiIkIi.  Tha  trees  are  plaiileil 
eight  feel  a|)iirt  and  the  seven  llmlm 
that  ronie  out  on  either  Hide  of  the  tree 
are  lioumi  In  I  he  wire  and  run  out  horl. 
zonliilly  four  feet  on  eiMih  Hide,  thenee 
at  right  anKles  lo  the  top  of  the  fence, 
each  rlghl  aiiKle  I  urn  being  four  Inches 
nearer  the  triiiik  of  the  tree. 

'I'IiIh  will  make  a  tree  with  fourteen 
bninohea,  eneh  branch  belns  froun  hIx 
lo  eight  feel  lung.  IhuH  prodiirlng  a  Ire- 
mendiiuH  rriilllnK  area  on  a  space  eight 
tmH  wide  and  6  feel  IiIkIi,  the  I  rec  being 
fliil  as  II  fan.  Hvciy  piift  nf  lliis  lype 
of  tree  liiis  Ihe  adMiiilii^e  of  lecelviiig 
the  aunllght,  mo  thul  lh«  friilt  la  hlghly- 
pfiloretl  and  flill  of  Mugnr. 

MKTHODH  Oh'  DWARKIN^}  THIOKH 

There  are  Ihrae  mnlhoda  of  ilwarflng 
fruit  lre«a:  III  by  griifling  rin  lu  dwarf 
roola:  l2)  by  cutlfig  buck  the  rnoln  in 
the  fall;  i:t)  by   siiniiner  pruning. 

In  the  olil  i"Miiiiry,  trees  have  been 
filiinted  on  ilwiirf  nmlM  iilmoHl  entirely. 

In  Ihe  I'niled  Slates  lliere  has  been 
HO  tniicih  wiiMle  apiice  lhai  herelofora 
IreeM  have  not  been  pliinled  on  dwarf 
roolH,  bill  as  populalioii  IncreaseH  ami 
the  garden  home  Iwcnme^  ucknowledgeil 
iiH  the  nioHl  Ideal  life,  there  Is  ln<'r<>ai«- 
liiK  demand  for  more  intenHive  methiala 
of  fruit  culliiie. 

Ill  this  eoimli-y  It  hiui  been  found  that 
summer     pruning    of     lha     new  wood 


¥'  >   iir  -    •   •  (.Mowth  dwarf*  the 

IvS  WEKKS  Iree  and  brings  it 
inlii  jiiolirii*  be.ir- 
Ing  very  early.  Thla  fnrcf..!  beanng 
sluiilH  IliK  wood  griiwlli  SI.  Ih.il  the 
tree  goes  to  fi  iiK  Inslead  tif  wnmi 
The  Hap  has  only  a  Hhorl  distance  In 
t ravel  on  the  mnuil,  <'unipacl  tree  and 
IhuH  Ih  foruad  to  muk«  frull  inatHad 
of  wood. 

In  Ihe  Hummer  pruning  Ihe  new 
woihI  HhoniH  are  pini  bed  ha<  k  whh  the 
thumb  and  finger  When  tha  new  Rhoot 
'  '      1    six   leiiveH,    r>lneh   off  three. 

the  grnwib  und  forceii  ilia 
end  of  the  branch  where  iIim 
UMi.  1  dealred.  Thi-  ialenil  amla  of 
the  main  braiicliea  are  allowed  to  «riiw 
for  the  Heamiii  unlesH  griiwlh  la  loo 
vlgoroiiH  and  roliH  Hie  frull  Hpura.  Hy 
Ihe  pinching  off  .if  cjuh  new  ahooi 
frull  Hpura  arc  furnied  for  the  next 
years  fruiting  wood.  Thla  fortea  tha 
free  to  t«,My  pioducllon  and  thua 
ilwarfH  It. 

The  rordim  or  I'rench  Hyslem  where 
the  treea  are  planled  two  feel  apart  in 
roWH  Mix  feet  nparl  and  kept  pruned 
baek  to  only  oni-  main  trunk.  Ih  the  nm-i 

Intensive  method  und  ailows  fnr  .il  i 

3000   trees   to   Ihe  acre.  Tre. 

on  IhiH  systi-m  should  he  on  ih' 

The  most   praillcul   «.iv  fnr 

farm,  however  i 

on   nrdliiary  n 

frulling    ill  Ian 

treea. 

AN   INTKUKBTINf;  WdUk' 

The  I  raining  of  friill  treeH  i 
Ing   work.     The   man   on  the 
III  III)  f.ii  m  has  I  Imi.  i  n     i .  i 
ful   work  and  Ihii- 
In  fact,  the  inmi  n 

farm  la  a  creator,  en.i  ,  ,. 

derfiil  power  of  produi-li  i  iW- 

licliitiM  vl.'indH  from  soil,  v  .lun- 
aliliie.  No  work  given  ii,i.,  i,..  h  mdM 
of  iiiMii  III  perform  is  iiioie  ailurliiK  ni 
mnre  beiillhfii!  The  pnwcr  Ibiil  mail 
I        -  .       ...  re 

I  I  rce 

;  r.-ct 
oi  ;,|niM.I  lil.c  ;i  I.Ml.\  1.111  ag.iliisl  llm 
Hide  of  I  be  iiuiiHe. 

Beaiitiriilly  tralneil  trecis  are  jusl  hm 
artislic  as  beiiutlful  fliiwers.  Tlie  \ii.h« 
Mhaped  tree  is  another  sl>l<'  Ibal  is  m  iv 
pretty  and  very  pi.nii.  i  '.m  ii.  ■  ■, 
farm  The  new  Ire. 
to  the  ground  and  1 1 

len  new  Nlioota.  T>ii  .  im  i„.  i...,,n<i 
to  lath  hulillng  tliem  open  like  v.iw 
until  they  are  sel.  AM  side  shonts  an- 
kepi  piiii'lieil  off.  only  I  hem?  i.-n  origl 
nal  br.inches  being  retained.  'I'he)  will 
thus  grow  strong  anil  ^lurdy  itnd  nil  the 
fmit  will  lie  next  them  and  llieii-  will 
be   no   broken  llmhs. 

There  Is  also  Ihe  coneHliaped  Iree. 
made  by  allowing  braiieln.s  lo  grow  nut 
from  one  main  trunk  at  regular  inter 
vals.  each  bnincli  rentrlcled  in  gniwtli 
Juat  aa  needed  In  form  the  cone 

Thua,  we  have  the  fun  shnpeil  irtN-  on 
IhP  wall,  the  lateral-lrairieil  tree  on  Ihe 
Irellla  or  fen<-e,  the  cnrtlon- trained  tree 
wllh  ona  alem  or  aplkx,  the  viiMeahaped 
trea.  Ihe  cone-ahnpetl  tree  and  the 
tree  tralneil  aa  a  hedge.  Alnn.  the  tree 
eiin   be  tiiilned  na  an  umbrella. 


V^eg^ctablc  (jiirdening;  Notes 

/>'//  RALPH  G.  RISSER 


ANEW  TOMATO  SHIPPING  DIS- 
TRICT— Crnwers  around  ."^aii  Her- 
nardlnu,  (Jraiid  Ternua  and  IJel  KoB« 
(San  Hernurdliio  County)  are  phiiining  lo 
produce  a  crop  of  fall  ahlpping  toma 
toes  for  tha  firat  time. 

POINTS  ON  POTATO  GROWING— 
T.  H.  Ijinibert,  a  veteran  potato 
irrowar,  reuenlly  cxplalneti  aome  of  tha 
Rpet'lul  poliiLa  which  ha  hud  found 
most  Important  In  growing  potatoea. 
Among  these  waa  the  value  of  dee» 
plowing.  Ijirabert  daolarea  land  shoulii 
be  plowetl  twelve  Inchea  deep  for  po- 
LalocH. 

POTATO  YIELD  INCREASED  BY 
USE  OF  FERTILIZERS— At  tbin 
HMisoii  of  the  year  when  putiilo  planting 
la  111  order,  il  la  well  lo  keep  In  mlnU 
Uie  Increase  In  yields  aac-ured  by  tha 
I.,oa  An«<>lea  County  lOxlenMion  .Servica 
1^^,  ,  ,,,  I  1!..  II  I-  at  nitrogen  car- 
II  average  of  iiu- 
<a  of  at  least  50 
pp,.  led  In  the  yleUbti 

due   to  '  lin  gers,   a  part 

of  whlcli  ^  available  form. 

POTATO  GROWERS  DEPARTMENT 
PLANS  TO  INCLUDE  OTHER 
TRUCK  CROPS — The  I>oii  Angelea 
County  Farm  I-iureiiu  baa  mainliilneil 
a  very  valuable  department  tieuling 
with    potatoe.H.     It     huii  aiTcoinpliHlied 

  iiiiteworthy   work   in   the   way  of 

Ing    the    ilae    of    cover  rropa. 
I H,  certified     aeail     and  bet,ter 
^Itulmn.      It    now    conlinni   ii.  enlurg- 
lug  tlie  scope  of  ita  '  aerve 

the  vegetable  prtHlucer.  Tha 
dlreetara  ncud  tlila         ■       i  iuirtiuia 


time  for  auch  a  move,  aa  Amerlcitn 
growera  are  manifcatlnK  ronalderable 
Intereat  In  vegetable  growing  on  ac 
count  of  oporiilloii^  of   the  Allen  Ijjnd 

I  JiW. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON  VEGETABLES 
— Commerolnl   producera     of  vege 
tablea  may  aecure  publlcntionN  from  the 
Mnlveraity   of   Callfurnlu   iHerVeley)  on 
tomatoea,  cabbage  und  onions;  frnni  the 
State  Uopurtment  of  Agriculture,  Sac 
nimento,  on  tielary,  tomaroea.  Bermuda 
onions,     lettuce    and     caiilinower;  and 
from    the    California    \'egelJibl«  I'niun. 
T.ns     Angeles,     on     cii  iilirin«  er  c.mii 
li'ijpeH.    celer.v.    leltiice,  l' 
I  'll  linen.  Iiiexiinrioncetl 
I  i.ill>   wuujd  do  well  to  si  . 
ml  of  these  publlcalionH  in  ailiiiiinn  lo 
getllng     Infnrmnllon     from     Miicei-saf  iil 
prialuctmi  and  field  men  nf  iIm    m  nil. 
utlng  orgnnlaatlan. 

Frost  and  Close  Plantiiijr 

TIF!  way  close  planting  of  fruit  trees 
reaullji    In    gxeater    froat    Injury  Is 
ItlUBtratetl  by    the  experience  of  Saiilii 
Cl.iru    Valley    hortlcult  uriala.     In  early 
days,  when  there  were  few  orrhiirds  m 
the  viilley,  damage  from  ii 
uiiUHiiiil,  but  after  the  la< 
with  fruit  trees,  preveni. 
latlon  of  uJr,   froat  loaac.i   l/ii.iiii>  enm 
mon. 

In  moat  of  the  oUler  nrehorda  tha 
treea   were   set    16    f.  i    und  the 

topH  made  a  deiiaa  ii  i  >li.  .^ame 

growers  ciil  ■  n  i '  •  '  ■  i  u  J  . 

a  reaiill  sn 
naighbura  > 

—  VV.  H.   ll]'..M.l.'i.  .-^..1.    i  ,.i...  1  ,.u.., 
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PATTKHHON  COLONY 
HTANIWI.ALX  (  OI  NTV 

PATTKJtsJON    und  I'alleraun 
have    a    "mn    dlffereni"  aim 


ii  uoik. 

'    la   a   colonv  wlili 
av  .  I  M.         .ined      With      I  • 
oleaiiilera  and   other  .i 
lel  :i  town  thai  Is  mn., 

IJ.  C,  Willi  i...i,..i,n, 
cerurui    iiUiza  wherein 

r.ll  In. Ml.-. I 

.\  III. 
Ml  ii.lleil 
wnrld,  I. 

ing  slaliuiis  till 
llience    It  flows 
ciilauy    I  <  I  <  I 
able  al 

ill    run. I 

|ie, 
III 

M-\  .  n     .  1  n|,,,     l,el     •..•.n'.nn,  | 

bill   peach  and  apricot  ori 
'    .      IIIM    and    the   aoll   n  nil 
111    prunes,  aimon- 
I  lid  other  trees.  I'l. 
"  .     rapidly  forging  abi.. 
irU't    lielng   Ideal   for  that  pursuit 

The    town    of   Paller«iin     with  iIm 
KOO   liopiilal  ii 
nil   sclinol  I 
vesled  In   1 1, 
miineni 
.Ight  . 

nily     1-   •  

merce,   swimming   |iuul    wiiii  ■ 
fiOxlfiO  feet. 


iilvrr  n.uoi 
will  ahi'W 

will  tl..,l<. 
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Developing  Oak 
Km  I  J  Ranch 

(Conlinued  From  Page  Two) 


11)1  Bijniinum."  explains  Melone.  "be- 
ciiisc  It  eliminates  the  time  wdsted  in 
lurniug  on  whort  rowe  and  in  plowing 
numerous  hendlujids.  The  saving  or 
spare  pieviouMly  ofcupi^d  by  fences  also 
is  ronsiderable." 

A  ditch  was  tilled  by  numerous  back 
furrnwiiiers.  tlie  '  ground  for  several 
vi-.:y<  having  been  plowed- one  way.  A 
iirr  of  Uirge  willow  trees  growing 
.  I'l.^:  this  v/ntercourse  were  cut  down 
.uKl  the  stumps  killed  by  boring  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  each  one  and  inserting 
a  small  quantity  of  arsepic  and  caustic 
IiDtas'h.  mixed  with  water  to  form  a 
sijlnlion. 

Three  large  oak  trees  were  left  in  the 
iirchard.  after  cutting  off  the  lower 
limbs.'  They  are  expected  lo  interfere 
very  little  with  the  growth  and  care  of 
nea.rby  fruit  tiees. 

"Hut  what  about  oak  root  fmigus? 
Had  you  thought  of  that?", 

"Yes,  indeed."  admitted  Melcme. 
"Many  a  tree  have  I  dug  up  and  re- 
placCTl.  because  it  had  been  killed  by 
that  diseane.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  this  fungus  does  not  develop  on 
tile  roots  of  growing  oak  trees." 

The  purpose  in  leaving  the  native 
forest  monarchs  was  to  add  to  the  resi- 
(iential  vnlue  of  the  orchai-d.  which 
iiiigtht  at  tiome  future  tnne  be  subdivided 
and  sold. 

The  140-sicre  orchard  is  set  to  i)ears. 
prunes  and  airricots,  one-third  each: 
Hartlett  pears  on  the  lower,  moist 
igwiiind.  }5leiihetm  apricots  on  the  higher, 
dry  soil,  and  Frencrh,  Imperial  and  sugar 
imunes  between.  Pear  trees  grafted  on 
French  roots,  , which  are  said  to  be 
resistant  to  oak  root  fimgus,  were 
pla;nted  on  the  lowest  gi-outifl,  where 
then;  is  danger  of  the  disease  mentioned, 
ami  trees  worked  on  Jnp  roots  set  else- 
where. 

The  tree  rows  were  l.iid  off  28  foet 
apart  each  way  and  30-inch  subsoilcr 
run  in  the  rows  twice  both  ways,  the 
fir.st  time  15  inches  deep,  the  next  time 
20  to  22  inches.  This  left  the  ground 
at  the  inler.sections  in  fine  shape  for 
digging  )u^et«. 

('ontrar.v  to  the  usuftl  custom,  none 
of  Lbe  trees  wan  cut  back  when  planted, 
iis  it  is  believed  they  form  a  Ix-tler  he-id 
without  tills  severe  surgical  operation. 

GRAPKS  ASJNTKRCROP 

The  subject  of  intercropping  was 
grvtm  careful  consideration.  Before 
deciding  upon  grai)es  as  the  most  profit- 
sJile  croi)  to  plant  between  the  trees,  it 
was  learned  from  the  county  assessor 
tha.t  the  valuation  of  tlie  Urnd  would  not 
thereby  he  increased,  the  taxable  value 
of  orchard  land  not  being  raised  until 
friiit  trees  come  into  bearing. 

"We  found  it  very  dtfficnlt  to  decide 
what  varieties  of  grapes  to  plant,  as  the 
prohibition  law  (complicates  the  situa- 
tion," explained  Melone.  ■Wine  grapes 
— they  are  called  juiee  .grapes'  now — 
alw.-tj-s  have  i)aid  best  in  Napa  County. 
WJiite  Horts  wei-e  considered  most  prof  it- 
aWc  in  pre-V«l«tead  days,  but  now  there 
is  little  demand  for  them,  a.<!  home  wine- 
mabers  prefer  red  grapes. 

"HTierefore  we  decided  to  plant  the 
.fitUowing  varietieu.  all  of  which  ship 
well  to  diKtant  markets.  Alicante 
H-o  u  c  h  e  t  ,  Moiideuse,  Carignan  and 
I'etit  Syrmh.  If  wine  'comes  back"  we 
Hjiall  have  a  salable  product,  being  in 
position  to  catch  the  drinker's  dollar, 
tsoin^i  and  coming,  us  it  were." 

The  gra7>e  rows  were  laid  off  10  feet 
frem  tlie  trees,  both  ways.  This  put 
two  vines  eight  feet  apart  between  each 
1»a>r  <St  trees  and  four  in  the  center  of 
f-Mih  rectangle  formed  by  four  trees. 
TJiu  latter  were  planted  with  vines 
Brd.fted  on  St.  f^eorge  roots,  which  are 
considered  phylloxera  resistant.  This 
In  -a.  p«rmanent  planting,  as  it  will  be 
2.')  years  before  the  vinPs  are  hurt  bv 
Hhading.  Ktraight  cuttings  planted  in 
»h»'  other  r'laces,  are  expected  to  pro- 
(iurf  profitable  crops  in  three  years  and 
will  be  taken  out  10  years  later. 

Hecause  of  the  way  the  ground  was 
prepared  it  cost  only  a  penny  apiece 
*o  plant  the  vhies.  Cultivation  will  bo 
economical,  becaune  the  rows  were 
upa'-ed  to  conform  to  the  width  of  im- 
l<l«rneTit-s. 

LOCUST  TUBES  VAl.l.'ABl^E 

The  stake  question  next  was  tackled. 
Till'  farm  cimtains  a  great  many  red- 
«Mooil  trees,  but  the  latter  are  .so  small 
— trunks  12"^to  14  inches  in  diameter— 
that  most  of  the  wood  is  white  or  sJip 
wood,  which  will  rot  in  one  sea-son 
«kiss  protecteil  with  creoKote.  Tlie 
St  of  treating  tho  wood  is  considered 
ahibilive,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
Iwood  tre«)  have  a  sentimental  as 
sat  economical  value  threw  the  de- 
ioa    in   favor   of   letting  f{u*se  fine 

  Gilbert  B.  Woodward 

Id  I    <'■'  white  locust  trees 

f)e  Uoiu      'ii  •  i'h'T  side  of  a 

ndwtty  ilr   1.    1  .       1.   ,      I'arm.  In 

niinil"-'  were  cut 

Hlish   rt'  .^t  III  I    :ri_'   pins  I'-r 


How  to  Increase  Berry  Profits 

Timely  Sugyeslions  of  Particular  Value  to  the  Beginner 
in  Small  Fruit  Culture 


WHILE  dif 
f  -e  r  e  n  t 
kinds  of 
berries 
vary  in  flavor,  tex- 
ture and  condition,  yet  several  factors 
■•play  an  inrportant  part  with  e\'en  the 
best  vaiieties  in  msking  them  either  a 
relishable  fruit  or  a  sticky,  undosh'able 
mass  of  seeds  and  juice.  The.se  factors 
are  temperatirre,  moisture,  disi' ise.  con- 
tainers,  and    methods    of  handling. 

Plants  imiduce  their  best  berries 
during  bright,  fairly  warm  days  and 
cool  nights  in  a  moist  \)ul  not  water- 
soaked  soil.  When  the  weather  is  hot 
and  the  sial  dry.  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be 
seedy.  smiUl  and  sour.  liuring  cool 
days  and  on  wet  soil  the  fruit  is  watery 
and  soft  and   lacks  flavor. 

Perries  liave  their  best  flavor  when 
ripened  on  the  plant,  and  for  homo  use 
need  not  be  picked  until  entirely  rii)e. 
N  When  the  fruit  is  to  lie  shipped  and 
will  be  in  transit  for  several  days  it 
will  need  to  be  picked  before  ripe  and 
handled  with  the  greatest  care  to  reach 
the  consumer  in   good  condition. 

Strawberries  for  shipi)ing  should  be 
picked  liy  bre.'iking  the  stem  just  above 
the  calyx,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  stem 
intact.  When  the  consumer  can  be 
reached   within    24    hours    the  entire 
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almost  sure  to  in- 
jure many  of  the 
fiuits.  While  these 
points  in  picking 
may  seem  unimpor- 
tant to  the  novice,  they  are  part  of 
the  regular  field  practice  in  some  of 
the  most  Intensive  berry  growing  sec- 
tions oh  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are 
closely  adhered  to  by   the  workers. 

Berries  harvested  wet  are  not  desir- 
able for  market.  They  cannot  be  hand- 
led without  breaking  the  drup?Iets  and 
deca.v  soon  sets  in.  Soft,  wet  or  in- 
jured fruits  should  be  .sent  to  a  l)nr- 
reling  station,  cannery,  drier  or  juice 
factory   where  they  c.in  best  be  used. 

Containers  for  handling  the  fruit  for 
market  should  be  clean,  dry  and  solid. 
In  wet  or  flimsy  containerv^,  tlie  berries 
become  soft  and  unmarke  t:iVi;e.  iMoir.y 
cui)s,  crates  or  trays  are  sure  to  infect 
the  fruit.  Soft  or  iniiired  berries  should 
not  be  placed  in  tlie  same  container  for 
shipping  with  firm  fruits,  fcr  they  will 
quickly  brealc  to  pieces  and  muss  up 
the  entire  container.  The  fruits  will 
sometimes  mold  on  the  plants:  these 
should  I)e  removed  and  burned  to  avoi  I 
further  infection  of  the  field  and  of  the 
containers. 

Bach  picker  should  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  hand  carriers  and  a  waist 


berry  may  be  red  in  color  but  firm.  It 
the  fruit  is  to  be  in  transit  for  several 
days  it  should  be  picked  when  the  in- 
dividual berries-  ar^  about  two-thirds 
red. 

Raspberries  for  distant  markets 
should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the 
flesh.v  portion  of  the  fruit  will  slip  from 
the  receptacle  or  core  without  crum- 
bling. At  that  Mtage  of  ripeness  the 
fruit  of  red  raspberries  will  be  firm 
and  pink  or  light  ped  in  color,  and  the 
fruit  of  black  TasT>berries  (blackcaps) 
will  be  entirely  dark. 

Loganberries  when  ripe  are  dark  red 
in  color  and  soft.  For  shipping  they 
slioiild  l)e  light  red  and  firm. 

I'.lackberries  when  ripe  are  dark  in 
color.  i)lump  and  soft.  When  picked 
for  market— tbey  should  be  entirely  dark 
and  plump  but  firm. 

Both  loganberries  and  blackberries 
are  picked  by  Irreaking  the  core  from 
the  stem.  In  harvesting  these  fruits 
there  is  leas  danger  of  breaking  the 
Individual  drupelets  if  the  picker  holds 
his  fingers  and  thumb  as  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  sides  of  the  berry  as  possible. 
The  pressure  is  thus  distributed  over 
a  greater  surface  of  the  fruit  than  if 
only  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  pressed 
on  individual  drujielets.  The  berry 
may  be  removed  from  tlie  plant  easiest 
by  an  ujiword  twist  of  the  thimib  and 
fingers.  Piokei-s  should  not  fifl  their 
hands  with  berries  before  placing  them 
in  the  containers,  as  such  practice  is 


carrier  if  desired.  A  hand  carrier  is  a 
tray  on  legs  which  holds  ten  or  twelve 
cups  (hallocks,  baskets)  in  which  the 
fruit  is  picked.  A  waist  carrier  is  a 
small  tray  tied  around  the  waist  and 
contains  two  cinjs,  one  for  firm  and  one 
for  soft  berries.  When  the  cups  are 
filled  they  are  exchanged  for  empties 
from  the  hand  carriers.  The  fruit 
should  never  be  poured  from  one  cup  lo 
another. 

Hand  carriers  containing  fruit  should 
be  kept  in  the  shade  of  the  plants  or 
covered  with  a  small  cheese  cloth  tent, 
arranged  over  the  top.  Hand  carriers 
when  filled  should  be  taken  to  the 
crate  shed  or  shade  provided  for  crates 
or  chests.  The  fruit  should  always  be 
protected  from  sun  and  dust  after  har- 
vesting. 

Berries  are  sold  largely  on  appear- 
,  ance  and  quality.  To  bring  the  best 
returns  they  must  reach  the  consumer 
in  prime  condition:  that  is,  mu.st  look 
and  taste  their  best.  This  only  is  pos- 
sible when  the  greatest  care  is  u-sed 
all  along  the  line  from  grower  to  con- 
sumer. From  the  time  the  fruit  leaves 
the  plant  until  it  is  offered  for  .sale,  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade — cool,  and 
free  from  dust,  excess  moisture  or 
rough  handling.  If  these  things  are 
kept  in  mj«d  and  our  pre.sent  practices 
of  picking  and  handling  improved 
wherever  possible,  the  stiindard  of  the 
berries  on  the  market  will  be  consider- 
ably raised,  prices  made  more  stable 
and  consumers  pleased. 


fJovernmemt  ships.  The  trunks  were  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  second 
growth  trees  four  inciies  through  al- 
ready have  grown  from  the  stumps. 

•A  contract  has  been  let  for  making 
45,000  grai)e  stakes  from  a  portion  of 
the  remaining  locust  trees.  The  wood 
lasts  well  in  the  ground,  locust  posts 
set  forty  years  ago  being  still  in  good 
condition. 

Knough  oak  firewood  is  cut  from 
broken  limbs  and  imdeslrable  trees  to 
supply  the  six  families  on  the  ranch 
and  sell  each  year  $1000  to  $1,500  worth 
at   $11   for  two  12-inch  tiers. 

The  irrigation  system  is  being  im- 
proved, in  order  t«  make  larger  and 
more  economical  use  of  water  on  the 
900  tillable  acres  on  the  ranch.  Two 
dams  already  have  been  constructed, 
one  of  which  holds  6.000.000  gallons 
and  the  other  2,000.000.  A  third  res- 
ervoir, having  a  capacity  of  100.000,000 
gallons,  is  being  i>Ianned. 

Three  40-acre  hill  farms  are  being 
Improved  to  furnish  San  Francisco 
business  men  rural  homes  where  they 
can  spend  week-ends  and  enjoy  country 
life.  The  building  sites,  to  which  moim- 
1  I  in  spring  water  will  he  piped,  com- 


mand magnificent  views  of  Napa  Val- 
ley. A  young  10-acre  orchard  of  apri- 
cots and  prunes  has  been  planted  on 
«ach  tract.  Splendid  oak  and  redwood 
trees,  as  well  as  many  others,  furnish 
shade  in  the  sunrmier  and  add  much  to 
the  residential  value  of  the  land. 

Melone's  chief  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  capable  wife,  centers  in 
four  fine  sons,  who  are  interested  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  in  music,  me- 
chanics, radio.  Boy  Scout  work  and 
many  other  good  things.  Their  father 
is  j)lanning  to  take  his  summer  vaca- 
liun  with  a  comi)any  of  Boy  Scouts  at 
Inverness,  considering  this  an  op- 
portunity to  render  service  not  only  to 
hia  own  son%  but  to  many  other  lads 
as  well. 

The  Oak  Knoll  residence  contains 
many  fine  paintings,  books  and  art 
treasures,  the  collecting  of  which  w;ls 
a  hobby  with  the  original  owner.  R.  H. 
Woodward,  who  improved  Woodward  s 
(hardens  in  San  Francisco  and  built  the 
famous  What  Cheer.  Hotel  and  the 
Mission  Street  Railway.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  tells  many  inter- 
esting tales  of  pioneer  days. — O.  H. 
BARNHILLu 


Running 
Water! 


Myers-Pacific 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 

— -takes  water  from  any  source. 
Deli\Grs  it  anywhere  you  want 
it— Under  city  pressure. 
Works  automatically.  Operates 
with  either  electric  motor  or  gas 
engine  which  keeps  pressure 
constant  Easily  installed.  In- 
expensive  to  maintain. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PAOFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  BRYANT  STREET 
SAxN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  SALE 

of  Genuine  Hand 
Be2^.cd  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses 


BEUTI. 
FULLY 
/  )  HAND 
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Yen.  we  mean 
tt.tlie  prh  nis 
oii»>  *:5.V)H! 
Unnoubtedly 
the  bi^Kent 
barsrainacn- 
■  ation  in 
ye  a  ra  t  A 

fyl  n<!WotTlc'  i;»?ncii__ 
Tg»  Bh  Silk  I)r>-va, 
rrrbly  bemdod  aod  «l 
Cantlr  linta)ied  in  «vi 
way.  M'>at  tuTDftsinc  uf 

mrer  mide— 4nn'tmis«  

Be  qulckl  They  will  eo 
Vast! 

Send  No 
Money ! 

Riehlr  mad*  of  lins 
qaahtr  icn  j<n«  TtiirMh 
Silk,  «o/t«iid yhirr.mer- 
far— an  He«l  ninUrUI. 
A  •trtkinff  fcsLcTfl  is 

— prettr  b'JiciD  b««d9  In 
rich  ottkir  ton—  •«  t  i  n  ■ 
BMt  tsBtaful  ard 
Kar^tdcJien.  . 


Unrth  BlMve, 
•Uab.:d  Cliff*.  Round 
naoV ;  taiiorins  throctth- 
outiM  :>erfe*-t.  you  will 
ba  driishtud  with  tha 
Worknantbtp.Theatyld 
la  ona-ptecf.  bfrcomirg 
te«U  B(a«anduaurea. 
HURRYlro:ir«rd«r-no 
money  now.  fmr  on:]' 

price  $3.98  and  po^:'- 
mm«.    Kaftar  Cry-on  t«i 
don't  think  it  th«  bivm 
cainof  your  Ufa,  your  m 
COUORS— Navy  Dlua 
Tan,  Natural,    Rrown  ot 
Black.  SIZES— VVmen's 
32  lo46  bust:  Miaaoa' 
14  to  22  year* 

MAIL  ORi2£a  CO. 

Dept.  D-1079  Chicago 


Back 
'fiuaranteed 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 


All  sizes  in  stock 


Si 


■i  and  Screw  Casing 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


Bi^  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  maite  w<-lls  for  your 
neiulibcrs.  It  means  $1UU0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

OvtKu  f«r  Gettini  Witer  ABTwb«re 

Karth  oncers,  rock  driljs  and 
combined  macltines.  Knjfinc 
or  liorse  power.    IVrttg  fwr 
easy  t--rms  and  free  cataloz- 
USI R  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727  Claxluda^Iain 


Wh&n  H'Ktiuc^:.fbig  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  1,  1 


^  tPtryitl^ 


It  Cfists  you  nothtiiR  to  try  our  patnt. 
If.  aft^T  using  two  Kallonii,  It  tlocttn't 
grem  worth  tbf  money,  the  two  £tillons 
are  on  us.     Here  Is  our  offer: 

Ti>  adverttKe  our  hlgh-irraile  factory 
paints  we  art*  rtiakina  a  special  one- 
eeiii  offer  (Ills  week  on  our  lea<Ier — 
OKO  IRONSIDE — a  ready -nilxe<l  lea.I, 
7.1nr  and  DnsectI  oil  hiiufie  paint  for  only 
$2.95  a  eallon.  For  each  Kalton  you 
order  it  tliU  np^ial  low  prire  we  will 
£lve  yuii  anotlier  t;allun  fur  only 

One  Cent! 

r«y  onlT  ti.9!>  for  Ihe  firsi  gallon. 
one  rem  for  Ihe  next,  etc.  You  ^i*vti 
$2  f  1  on  every  other  calKm  you  order 
(liirinB  thij  hlB  sale.  "  «  1'1»1  <loe«n  l 
i-otivlnre  you  It  is  worth  the  money, 
return  the  tjnused  part  ami  the  two 
i;alloi)s  eorit  you  nothing. 

5-Year  Guarantee 

Pnlnlirs  like  Ol.ll  IKONSIKlv  heenu'ie 
It  has  chara<-ler  and  <le(t>ratlve  ehami. 
Tlie  ronrct  shades  and  artHtle  tones  are 
pleaslne  to  the  eye  Made  In  a  soft 
French  Oray.  a  delicate  cream  anil  a 
lunlrous  lelvetv  White.  OLD  IHONSIDK 
Is  unlike  any  palm  you  hate  e»er  used 
and  will  surnrlve  and  dellnlit  you.  It 
Is  euarantecd  in  wrlilnB  lor  fise  yean, 
and  friends  tell  us  It  Is  the  blueeat 
paint   yahic   ever  offered. 

You  n.ay  never  aKaln  have  the  op- 
portunity 10  set  patnt  fur  only  a  iieuny 
a  Kallon,  so  lake  advanta;\e  of  11  before 
It  Is  -liKi  late.  SentI  in  voiir  ortU-r 
today— NOW— while  you  think  of  it. 
Knjoy  the  dellclitfnl  chaii^i'  that  eood 
paint  makes,   at  half  ordinary  cost. 

You  take  no  risk.  The  paint  costs 
y(nl   notlilnt;    If   It   doesTt'l  please. 

UNITED  PAINT  CO. 

12,   823-24    Loew's   State  Blllg. 
Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
es   VAnllike   0130,    VAndike  2803 


Organization  Key  to  Co-operative  Success 


(Continued  From,   Page  Three) 


such  action  a.<!  they  tieem  npcessary,  the 
29  directors  return  home  nnd  report  to 
the  growers  fads  oblalned  and  steps 
taken  in  a.sso<  hitlon  management.  In 
each  di.strict  meetinfis  are  held.  In  order 
to  enable  the  advisers  to  ke<'p  In  close 
touch  with  their  member.'ship. 

Ktmr  liundred  local  cummitteemen  con- 
stitute the  last  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  together  all  parts  of  the  big  Sun 
Maid  family.  These  local  workers  arc 
as  evenly  distributed  as  possil)le  through- 
out the  raisin  country,  in  order  that 
each  community  shall  be  represented, 

Wrightson,  working  at  night  with 
other  industrious  Sun  Maid  men,  has 
compiled  a  vast  amount  of  raisin  asso- 
ciation data  and  arr.inged  it  in  the  form 
of  eliarts,  which  show  in  graphic  style 
just  how  this  great  organization  func- 
titm.s.  Bach  indivi.lual  grower,  by  at- 
tending lecture.s'  at  which  these  charts 
are  shown,  can  acquire  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  each  department  and  see 
how  all  parts  are  interdependent,  like  a 
big  machine. 

"When  our  members  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems our  officers  are  called  upon  to 
solve,  we  have  learned  that  the.v  do  not 
find  fault  with  the  management," 
■Wrightson  points  out.  "I  have  been  in 
this  raisin  game  for  32  years,  selling 
my  cro))  for  many  years  independently, 
Ix'fore  we  organiicd.  I  knnv,  how  poor 
m,lrket  conditions  were  then  and  how 
much  better  they  are  now. 

FAII.I'RB  OF  FRUIT  DEALERS 

"Present  raisin  prices  are  low,  but 
they  are  good  compared  to  those  in  1!)12, 
when  we  organized.  Even  at  the  'way- 
below-cost  prices  at  which  raisins  then 
were  sold,  dealers  were  unable  to  move 
the  crop,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
carried  over  to  glut  next  gear's  mar- 
ket. And  the  total  tonnage  then  was 
less  than   one-fourth    what    it   is  now." 

In  spile  of  the  difficulties  through 
which  the  Sun  .Maid  Association  recently 
has  pas.sed  and  th<'  fact  that  present  con- 
ditions are  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
Wrightson  is  not  at  all  di,scouraged  over 


the  outlook.  In  the  face  of  low  prices 
and  unfavorable  crop  conditionsr -the 
membership  last  year  was  increased  from 
14,000  to  16.500. 

To  Ralph  r.  Merritt.  new  president 
and  managing  director  of  the  Sun  .\iaid 
organization,  was  left  the  difficult  and 
thoroughly  unpleasaiit  tasjt  of  pre- 
scribing Ihe  bitter  medicine  which  the 
growers  had  to  take  during  their  re- 
financing and  retren<-hing  program  to 
"avoid  collap.se  with  consequent  "1. ill- 
backs":  yet  the  surest  way  to  start  a 
riot  in  the  raisin  territory  is  to  criticive 
this  (■ons<ienti<ius  and  fearless  leader  of 
jirixlucer  forces. 

•SUN  .MAID"  CONVALESCINCI 

"Raisin  growers  now  realize  the  se- 
riousness of  the  condition  of  their  busi- 
ness even  more  fully  than  they  did  a  year 
!igo,"  explained  Wrightson.  "At  th;it 
time,  however,  we  didn't  knoAv  just 
where  we  were  'at.'  We  knew  st>mething 
wa."!  wrong,  but  were  unable  to  see  how 
to  extricate  ourselves  and  our  associa- 
tion from  grave  difficulties. 

"Now  I  we  know  just  how  sick  we 
were,  bilt  we  al.so  know  that  we  arc 
going  to  get  well.  The  reorganlzjition 
of  our  association  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. We  are  on  safe  financial  toot- 
ing and  have  more  members  thiin  ever 
beftTe,  whose  confidence  in  the  man- 
agement is  good  and  getting  better  all 
the  time. 

"Crowers  are  getting  a  better  under- 
standing of  a.ssociation  problems  and  are 
taking  an  .ictive  part  in  helping  overcome 
the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the 
patch  of  the  raisin  from  the  time  the 
vine  is  planted  until  it  lands  on  the  con- 
sumer's tiible,  and  money  for  the  crop  is 
in  the  grower's  pocket." 

Wrightson  has  a  profitable  -iO-acre 
vineyard,  but  has  turned  over  the  man- 
agement of  his  grape  farm  to  his  son  and 
is  devoting  afl  his  own  time  to  furthering 
Farm  lJureau  and  co-operative  marketing 
success.  He  believes  in  these  projects 
with  his  whole  soul  and  has  the  faculty 
of  imi)arting  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
to  others. 


THIS  WEEK 

One  Cent  Sale! 


Intercropping  Offers  Quick  Returns 

(Cvntiitued.  From  J'aije  Three) 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 


(Cover-it  Type) 


Complete  as 
ahown 


For  large  wells  or  small,  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  insures  the  maxi- 
mum of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

No  shaft  bearings  below  the  pump 
head,  hence  no  bearing  troubles 
and  a  big  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense in  ftjture  repairs.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  simple 
rugged  unit.  Furnished  complete 
as  shown  with  steel  "Cover-it", 
Entrance  Switch,  and  Starter 
Switch,  all  factory  wired,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
also  furnish  the  Bean  Pump  with 
belt  pulley. Sign  and  send  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101    W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

101  W.  Julian  btrtel,  Sdii  Jose,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  your  new  p»imp  cauloK  with  infor- 
nuicion  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 


Acres  to  irrigate. 

Name  

Addre.i  


who  derive  larB- 
eBt  profits  know 
and  heed  certain 
simple  Init  vital 
farm  before  applyinn  '<"  ralcnt.s.  Our  book 
l-alent-Senie  elves  lliose  farts;  leiit  fr«.  Writa  LaMy 
«  Latey.  M3  F  St.,  Waililnften,  0.  C.  Eatak.  Ilt8. 


INVENTORS 


spinach,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  squash, 
melons,  onions  and  sweet  corn  will 
piine  pi'ofitalile. 

The  pol;ito  is  a  staple  crop  which  can 
be  grown  i)rofttably  in  either  a  large  or 
small  orchard.  In  Caritornia  this  crop 
is  iiuile  largely  grown  as  an  intercrop 
in  the  San  Fernando  v'alley  for  the  1-os 
Angeles  market.  One  hundred  sacks 
per  ai're  are  often  produced,  and  as  the 
crop  is  ready  for  the  market  in  the 
early  spring  months  good  returns  are 
receiveil. 

South  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  are  grown  -5000  acres  of 
tomatoes,  the  majority  of  which  are 
raisetl  as  an  intercrop  between  tree 
)Ows.  Seven  to  eight  Ions  per  acre  is 
a  good  average  yield,  fhe  crop  is  sold 
to  local  canneries  at  $12  to  $16  per  ton. 

Spinach  usuiilly  iirecedes  tumatoe.-f. 
and  al.so  is  In  demand  both  by  the  can- 
nery and  local  murkets.  This  crop  is 
ready  for  harvest  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  mid-May.  Six  tons  may 
easily  be  producetl  from  an  acre  of 
ground.  Spinach  does  not  make  a  great 
drain  on  the  soil  for  plant  food  and 
being  ready  for  market  early  in  the  sea- 
son may  be  grown  under  conditions 
where  the  moi,sture  supply  of  the  soil 
later  on  would  not  be  sufficient  for  an 
intercrop. 

Onions  are  another  early  crop  which 
may  be  r>roduced  with  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited water  supply.  They  are  largely 
grown  in  California  south  of  Sacra- 
mento, along  the  river,  and  are  ship- 
ped by  boat  to  the  large  markets  of  the 
State,' 

MELONS  GOOD  INTERCROP 

Melons,  cucumbers  and  vines  in  gen- 
eral are  con.sidered  good  intercrops- 
With  proper  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions they  are  capable  of  giving  good 
returns. 

Among  the  perennial  cultivated  crops 
might  be  mentioned  asparagus  and 
rhubarb.  These  are  grown  in  early 
sections  to  good  aiivantage,  although 
the.v  require  considerable  care  and  an 
especially  rich  soil  to  prove  profitable. 

Where  small  fruits  are  grown  the 
strawl)erry  generally  Jieafls  the  list. 
While  letiuiring  an  immense  amount  of 
work  they  are  one  of  J.he  best  paying 
croiis  and  have  helped  many  fruit  grow- 
ers in  .solving  the  bread  and  butter 
problem  until  orchards  came  into  bear- 
ing. 

Blackberries,  loganlierries  and  rasp- 
berries, .sometimes  ad\ised  against  on 
account  of  tlieir  susceptibility  to  crown 
gall  and  the  fact  that  they  require  con- 
siderable moisture,  are  very  important 
crops  in  sections  particularly  adapted 
to  their  culture-  With  a  good  cooper- 
ative association   of  berry   growers  In 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


DRY    PLOWING— Kei.irins    to  llie 
i-emaiks   on   dry    plowing   a  short 
time  ago.  a   reader  at   Reno,   Nev:wl  i. 
who  «i  ii<  >  that  he  grew  swv  "  "• 
toes,   1  id  other  crops 

Jersey  fi" 
years,  and 
iiiip,'ites  ' 
u  citizen 
liirnia.  .sa\ 
"The  K:, 
pathizes  ^ 
VV<  stern  i 
where  pre' 
is  short,  I 
I  rn  farmei 
ence  the  .•s 
fit  ulty  a; 
We  do  not 
plowing  " 
unless  til 

lUl    iKlth  w 

a  disc  h.ii  I 
a  Jointer 
I'se  he-iVy  land  roller  and  fo! 
few    days    with   an   acme  h;ii 


Sebastopol,  200  to  300  tons  of  berries 
are  jiroduced  and  sold  annually.  Most 
of  them  are  grown  between  tree  rows. 
For  the  orchardist  handling  livestock 
as  a  side  line,  or  where  the  market  and 
.soil  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  truck  crops,  such  things  as 
ciirrots,  beets,  mangels,  field  pejis,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  grown  and  after  the 
first  few  years,  clover  or  alfalfa.  Car- 
rots furnish  excellent  stock  food  and  are 
very  iirofitable  when  grown  for  this 
purpose. 

In  growing  any  crop  plenty  of  room 
should  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  tree 
row  in  order  to  avdlfi  competition  be- 
tween the  trees  and  the  crop.  Four 
feet  is  the  usual  distance,  but  for  corn 
six  feet  is  more  desirable. 

ORCHARD  NEEDS  COME  FIRST 

The  greatest  mistakes  likely  to  be 
made  in  growing  a  crop  between  trees 
.•ue  forgetting  or  neglecting  to  ki-ep 
up  Ihe  fertility  of  the  soil  and  being 
tempted  to  continue  the  practice  of 
cropping  too  long.  Intercrops,  a.side 
from  the  legumes — such  as  clover  or 
alfalfa — should  not  be  grown,  as  a  rule, 
after  trees  reach  bearing  age. 

The  primary  consideration  should  al- 
ways be  the  good  of  the  orchard.  If 
a  crop  can  be  produced  without  impair- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  well 
and  good:  otherwise,  devote  all  the  land 
to  the  trees,  or  remove  the  trees  In  or- 
der to  have  all  the  land  for  the  crop. 

Protecting  Adohr  Dairy  Cows 

THE  example  set  by  Merritt  Adam- 
son,  manager  of  the  .Adohr  Dairy, 
San  Fernando  Valley,  in  protecting  his 
stock  against  possible  infection  with 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  highly 
commended  b.v  officials^  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  eradicating  this  destruc- 
tive malady.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  outbreak  nl  Vallejo,  Adamson 
posted  his  ran<h  with  signs  warning 
all  visitors  to  keep  away  and  has  seen 
that  this  rule  was  obeyed. 

A  meeting  of  all  employees  was 
called  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion explained.  Every  worker  agreed 
to  remain  on  the  ranch  until  danger 
of  the  disease  had  pan«ed.  A  phono- 
graph, a  pool  table,  books  and  maga- 
zines were  provided  for  entertainment. 
All  pet  stock  was  killed,  except  two 
dogs,  which  were  kept  tied  up  In  the 
house,  Adamson  talks  to  his  men  by 
phone  or  through  the  fence,  setting  a. 
good  example  by  obeying  eiuaranline 
regulations. 

Adohr  certified  milk  is  produced  by 
the  world's  largest  h.-rd  of  pure-bred 
Guernsey  cows. 


GUILFORD 


ALKALI   WEEDS— This  is 
son   when   the  country  is 
fill  with  grass  and  flowers — a 
fill   time   to   see  the  country 
land-.<elling   operations    to  be 
swing.    In  the  alkali  land  nrc;i 
.'s.'icrnmento   Valley    there  arc 
that    finite    clearly    define  ii 
where    alkali    is  present. 
land  was  put  into  rice,  it  wa> 
to    follow    the   lines   of  the 
shown  on  carefully-made  mii 
growth  of  these  little  yellow 


wool- 
nntl 
In 


fiDv 


PICKING    A    RAM— We    ohservi  i 
good     example     recently  of 
results   of    years   of   study   and    r-  > 
rience    in    the    sheep    business  to 
matter  of  selecting   rams.     A  br<- 
from    a     nearby    county  bought 
seleite.l     two     reglsti-red  rains, 
making  his  choice  some  of  the  tlii 
he   considered    were:  Bone — plenty 
it.    with    the    legs    squarely    set  tin 
the  four  corners  of  the  iKnly.  Sir. 
big  sheep  but  not  long-legged.  FI 
— dense   wool,    free   from   black  fi' 
and  a  good  covering  all  over  tht  I 
Body  form — square,  straight  and 
with    well-filled    hind    quartern,  e 
bottom  line,  full  hear:  girth  and 
thick    neck.     Character — that  har< 
define  "something"  about  a   r,im  t' 
denotes  breed  character  and  al  ilily 
transmit    his    good    points.      U  in 
pleasure  to  see  a  man  who  kn  ^vh  h 
business  at  work. 


FROST     AND     THE     MOON— Tl 
were  some  cold  nights  about  b" 
soni    time,    but    the    "moon  was 
right"  for  the  frost  to  do  danuige, 
cording   to   .1.    T.   Fagg.   peach  gro" 
of  the  Riitle  City  District. 

"When   frost   comes  in   the  dark 
the   moon,   look   out."   says   Jlr.  Fa 
"But   a    iiretty   hard    freeze  won't 
damage  if  it  comes  in  the  'light  at 
mo<ui.'    The  peaches,  prunes  and  a. 
cots   were   not   hurt   at   all.   and  e"' 
the  Eureka  walnuts  in  the  Oveilic^ 
Orchard     were     not  daniajjed. 
English    walnut    t>loom    is  th^^ 
sensitive    to    frost    of   any,"  he 
eluded, 

[B*lltor'a  Nole — We  fe**r  iirl«'iir*  would 
Bupport     Brother    FutCR'*    t  h    o  r  y  . 
"weather  nuin"   would  rla***  il   with  th# 
potato-plautinK    nuperM  Ition.     perhaps  ] 

THE  LAST  DRY  YEAR— The  ol 
citizen  of  the  Butte  City  I 'is" 
Is  John  Price  Sr.,  who  came  herp 
1857.     "The  only   total   crop  '  < 

have    ever    seen    in    the  S 
Aalley   was  in   1864."  s.iys  .M 
"That  year  there  was  not  enou^li 
to  make  the  Sacramento  River  iiv 
"Ever   since   then    this  cotin"ii-' 
been    a    regular    producer;  s 
we  raise  big  crops,  other  tin- 
ones  " 


MACHINE  SHEARING— H 
.some     new     "dope"     on  i.:;o'lii 
shearing  sheep:   It  Is  possible  to 
a  band  of  range  sheep  very  cl'X"  wl 
the    machine    and    have  coi 
suffering  and   loss  in  the  «  v 
liad   storm    immediately  folb 
shearing — where  there  is  no  ^ 
And  sheep  shorn  late  in  ii 
and   very  close   might   f»-  1.1 
exptised  to  very  hot  wealhf  i 
blight  aim.    All  of  which  ib  • 
course,    apply    to    farm  fbi 
there  is  ample  shelter. 

Harry  Petrle  makes  a  pr:o  . 
his    Colorado    flocks    of  vhcaiiiiK 
young  ewes — his  breeding  flocks 
will   be   kclit  over   another  v<'nr- 
blades.      The    old    ewes    thai  "HI 
fattened  and  sold  before  th»>  i  ..ul.i 
shorn     again     are     clipped  with 
machine,  getting  every  oimce  of 
liusslble.  -   There  may   be  a  dlffe 
of    one-half    to    one    l  '  '  •' 
'>>«tween  bladea  and  ma 
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Putting  Milk  Goat  Industry  on  a  Cheese  Basis 


ANY  MEN — and  some  women 
— have  made  good  money  in 
the  milch  Koat  business,  but 
most  of  it  has  come  from  the 
sale  of  breeding  stock.  The 
bulk  of  the  animals  sold  have 
gone  to  persons  who  desired 
a  fresh,  continuous  supply  of 
what  a  large  and  Increasing 
number  of  physicians  consider  the 
finest  of  all  food*  for  babies  and  in- 
valids. 

Milch  goats,  however,  are  such  lovable 
little  creatures  and  so  easily  cared  for 
that  many  of  their  owners  have  been 
tempted  to  grow  more  pf  them  than  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  present  goat 
milk  market.  The  growers  hoped,  per- 
haps, that  the  demand  for  this  deli- 
chNis  product  would  increase  more  rap- 
Idly  than  It  has  developed. 

Looking  at  the  millfons  of  milch  goats 
in  Kurope.  whence 
came    the  present 
Inhabitants  of 
the  United 
States,  and 
the  great 
popularity  of 
these  Interest- 
I  n  g  animals. 
It  Is  difficult 
to  understand 
the  slowness' 
of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to 
ac»ept  this 
valuable  milk. 
Our  forefathers, 
however,    did  noi 
bring  with  them  milch 
Soats  and  the  present 
generation    has  long 
since  been  weaned  from 
this    particular  lacteal 
product. 

The  average  person  in  this 
country    associates    the  word 
"goat"  with  the  Irishman's  back- 
yard Billy,  a  disagreeable  smell- 
ing scrub.     Altogether  different 
animals  are  the  Toggenburgs,  Saanens 
and  Nubians,  aristocrats  of  ,the  Alps. 


encountered  in  selling  evaporated  goat 
milk  as  in  disposing  of  the  fresh  article. 

With  cheese  it  is  different.  A  strong 
taste  and  odor  is  possessed  by  many 
popular  varieties  of  cow  cheese,  such  as 
Llmburger  and  Roquefort,  therefore  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  marketing 
rich,  odoriferous  goat  cheese. 

"Not  if  the  consumer  is  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  product,"  qualifies 
Iximmel,  who  has  had  large  and  success- 
ful experience  in  the  manufacture  of  goat 
cheese.  "I  used  to  think  that  the  pic- 
ture of  a  goat  head  would  be  a  fine  trade 
mark  for  goat  cheese,  judging  by  the 
popularity  of  goat  prodjicts  in  Europe. 
In  this  country  it  is  different.  Persons 
like  goat  milk  and  cheese  when  they  try 
It,  but  nuCny  won't  try  it  if  they  know 
what  it  is." 

While  conducting  a  bovine  dairy  In 
Napa  County,  L.ommeI  was  so  success- 
ful in  making  goatl  cheese  from  his  herd 
of  75  does  that  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture employed  him  to  teach  the  subject 
at  Davis.  L.ast  summer  F.  T.  Heinz,  a 
Baldwin  Park  (Los  Angeles  County) 
goat  grower,  sent  for  Lommel  to  oper- 
ate the  former's  new  goat  cheese  factory 


the  stomach  of  a  calf  which  has  eaten 
nothing  but  milk — varies  from  one- 
third  drop  to  one  drop  per  pound  ^f 
milk. 

The  whey  then  is  strained  out  and  the 
curd  manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  lactic  acid  to  get  in  its  fine 
work,  after  which  the  curd  is  placed 
into  metal  cylinders  about  seven  inches 
wide  and  five  inches  deep  and  the  fresh 
cheeses  pressed  down  with  concrete 
weights  of  similar  size.  The  time  re- 
quired for  cheese  to  cure  runs  up  to 
three  months,  depending  upon  the 
flavor  and  firmness  desired. 

Italians  are  very  fond  of  a  kind  of 
hard  cheese  called  "Romano,"  which  is 
covered  with  oil,  salt  and  black  pepper. 
This  cheese  is  used  mainly  with  maca- 
roni, being  grated  before  serving. 

It  is  impractical  to  go  Into  all  the  In- 
teresting details  of  cheese  making,  but 
something  may  be  told  of  the  process 
which  gives  Roquefort  cheese  its  pe- 
culiar flavor.  This  process  was  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ac- 
cidentally being  left  in  a  cheese  cave 
near  Roquefort,  FVance.  The  bread  be- 
came Inoculated  with  the  cheese  bac- 
teria and  molded.  Experiments  proved 
that  this  moJdy  bread  could  be  used 
transfer  germs  to  fresh  cheese. 
From  the  Llilted  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
Lommel  procured  a 
tiny  bit  of  Roque- 
fort cheese  cul- 
ture —  bacteria- 
aden  ^ubstance 
— which  was 
mixed  with 
distilled 
water. 
By  means 
of  a  small 
glass  tube  a 
few  drops  of 
this  liquid  was 
forced  into 
newly  baked 
bread ,  of 
which  three 
kinds  are 


"Originally,  all  Roquefort  cheese  was 
made  of  ewe's  milk,  there  having  been 
developed  In  Southern  France  a  milk- 
ing strain  of  sheep.  This  particular 
type  of  cheese  proved  so  popular,  how- 
ever, that  the  supply  of  sheep  milk  soon 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Cow's  milk  was  substituted  and  most 
Roquefort  cheese  now  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  this  material.  In  Europe 
sheep  and  goat  milk  is  considered  much 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  cows." 

OTHER  GOAT  CHEESE  PI^ANTS 

A  Roquefort  goat  cheese  plant  is  in 
successful  operation  at  Ettersburg 
(Humboldt  County).  Mrs.  Fannie 
Branscomb,  an  Oregon  woman,  and  Mr. 
Monchalin  of  Carson,  Wash.,  are  re- 
ported to  be  making  a  good  quality  of 
this  article. 

Several  types  of  cheese  are  made  at 
the  Baldwin  Park  (riant,  including  Ched- 
dar, Scbanfigg,  Bellelay,  Neufchatel  and 
Romano.  A  soft  cream  cheese  called 
Mont  D'Or  ("(Sold  Mountain")  also  was 
made  by  L<ommel  in  Napa  Cjounty. 

In  order  to  meet  market  demands, 
jome  five-pound  cheeses  are  run  through 
a  food  cutter,  mixed  with  pimiento  and 
Chili  peppers  and  molded  into  one  and 
two-pound  blocks.  Some  customers 
like  a  soft,  mild  cheese,  while  others 
prefer  a  hard,  "nippy"  article.  Unlike 
cow  cheese,  goat  cheese  never  is  arti- 
ficially c<rfored. 

CHEESE  MAKING  COST 
The  present  cost  of  making  a  pound 
of  goat  cheese  is  estimated  at  39  cents. 
It  retails  at  30  cents  a  pound,  the  Bald- 
win Park  factory  experiencing  no  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  its  entire  output 
at  this  price.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  by  parcel  post  to  distant  cus- 
tomers. The  demand  is  said  to  be 
growing  faster  than  the  supply. 

Members  of  the  Baldwin  Park  goat 
colony  give  10  per  cent  of  their  milk  to 
pay  for  having  it  n>ade  into  cheese, 
which  Is  marketed  co-operatively.  Feed 
also  Is  purchased  by  this  method,  which 
results  in  a  substantial  saving.  In  Feb- 
niary  mixed  hay  was  being  bought  for 
*29  a  ton:  alfalfa,  $35;  "rabbit"  alfalfa. 
$40. 

The  following  grain  ration  is  recom- 
mended: Equal  parts  bran,  beet  pulp, 
cracked  com,  rolled  barley  and  feed 
oats,  to  which  is  added  a  small  portion 


Such  sires  as  this  one  have  contributed  to  th$  upbuilding  of 
California's  important  milk  goat  industry,  which  has  been  un- 
dergoing recently  a  trying  period  of  readjustment.  The  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  cheese  manufacturing  is  expected  to 
solve  the  problem  of  finding  a  profitable  market  for  goats'  milk. 


where  the  product  of  their  udders  is 
heM  In  high  esteem. 

Prejudice,  whether  political  or  of  the 
Tarlety  which  turns  up  its  nose  at  an 
unfamiliar  food  product,  la  a  hard  thing 
to  overcome,  the  process  requiring  long 
jrears  of  patient  education.  Mrs.  Otto 
laommel,  wife  of  a  prominent  Napa 
County  mHch  goat  dairyman,  had  some 
experience  along  this  line,  at  the  State 
fair  la«t  fall.  Visitors  were  offered  free 
drinlu  of  goat  milk,  but  many  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  touch  the  nutri- 
tious liquid.  Those  who  did  smacked 
their  lips  and  pronounced  it  "fine." 

While  waiting  for  the  public  to  learn 
to  use  more  goat  milk,  why  not  preserve 
the  product,  either  In  the  shape  of  con- 
dsHMd  miUi.  or  cheese?  A  bright  idea! 
Much  the  same  difficulty,  however,  is* 


a  mile  north  of  the  town.  Near  the 
factory  there  are  17  goat  raisers  who 
are  milking  500  does.  The  milk  from 
200  more  animals  is  used  at  the  cheese 
plant.  Ten  more  families  are  planning 
to  Join  the  Baldwin  Park  goat  colony. 

Two  hundred  gallons  of  milk  per  day 
until  recently  was  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  but  this  was  doubled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  200-gallon  vat,  to  take 
care  of  the  spring  milk  flow.  It  is 
planned  to  Increase  the  output  until 
five  tons  of  milk  are  processed  dally. 
This  amount  of  milk  will  make  about 
1C7  five-pound  cheeses,  it  is  estimated. 

The  milk  Is  first  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  82  to  90  degrees,  and  then  ren- 
net is  added  to  make  it  curdle.  The 
amount  of  rennet — which  is  a  liquid 
made  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 


Most  goat  breeders  make  pets  of  their  stock.  The 
affectionate  nature  of  the  milk  goat  ha^  endeared  the 
little  animals  to  thousands  of  otvners.  Some  astound- 
ing production  records  have  been  made  in  California. 


UHed.  The  loavcH  are  covered  with  a 
iwrafin  coating  as  soon  as  they  come 
from  the  oven  and  the  inoculation  holes 
i«f>aled  up  with  the  same  substance. 

The  bread  molds  In  four  to  six  weeka 
after  which  it  is  dried  and  ground  Into 
fine  |>oa-der.  This  powder  is  sprinkled 
over  the  cheese.  Into  which  holes  have 
been  punched  to  admit  air,  which  en- 
uhles  the  bacteria  to  give  the  cheese 
the  taste  and  flavor  so  much  enjoyed 
by  lovers  of  Roquefort. 

"'French  Roquefort  cheese  Is  cureil  In 
limestone  caves,  through  which  cool 
winds  blow,"  explains  Lommel.  "In  or- 
der to  produce  an  article  of  equal  qual- 
ity In  this  cllnrtate,  artinclal  refrigera- 
tion Is  necessary.  A  cold  storage  and 
Ice  plant  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future  to  be  used  In  connection  with  our 
cheese  factory.  This  should  enable  us 
to  make  as  good  Roquefort  as  is  pro- 
duced anywhere. 


of  cottonseed  oil  cakes  or  linseed  oil 
meal. 

"A  profitable  milk  goat  gives  not  less 
than  six  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  ten 
montha"  asserts  Heints.  *A^ariou8 
prices  are  paid  for  such  animals. 
Thirty-five  dollars  Is  a  fair  figure,  per- 
haps. Our  colony  is  growing  rapidly 
and  promises  soon  to  become  an  Im- 
portant Industrial  center  and  residence 
district." 

A  six- pound  goat  milked  ten  months 
out  of  twelve  would  jrield  a  gross  profit 
of  $97.60,  provided  the  milk  yielded  12 
per  cent  of  its  weight  In  cheese  and  the 
latter  sold  for  50  cents  a  pound  and  the 
factory  took  a  10  per  cent  toll.  These 
figures  look  good  to  little  landers  who 
do  not  fancy  fussing  with  chickens  or 
bothering  with  Ixrries. 

"Cheese  promises  to  t>e  the  salvation 
of  the  milk  goat  Industry,"  points  out 
S.  A.  Hall  of  (Contintitd  on  Page  It) 


GOOD  BARNS  fe  GOOD  STOCK 


Many  New 
Buildings 

DESPITE  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  epidemic,  the  live- 
stock  Industry  of  California 
even  now  is  developing  alpng 
sound,  conservative  lines,  with 
a  view  to  its  permanency  as 
an  essential  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture. 

Far-seeing  breeders,  looking 
beyond  the  reaction  which  has 
followed  the  period  of  over- 
Inflation,  are  laying  their  plans 
with  confidence. 

All  reports  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  farm  con- 
struction has  gone  ahead 
steadily  in  California.  Many 
fine  new  bams,  as  well  as 
homes,  dot  the  country-side. 
Any  farmer  desiring  plans  for 
special  buildings  may  secure 
valuable  advice  and  assistance 
by  writing  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Engineering. 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 


Milk  Goat  i 
Cheese  ^ 

(C«nt.  From  Page  Eleven} 

 =z3ie: 


Linking  the  old  and  the  new  West  is  this  typical  stock  ranch  in  the  foothills 
near  San  Ardo  (Monterey  County).  In  the  old  days  the  corral  probably 
would  have  been  constructed  of  poles.   What  a  difference  good  lumber  ami 

white  paint  can  make! 


the  United  Stales  Departmeni 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  becaj 
In  California  for  the  pu 
of  helping  goat  growers 
the  cheese  problem.  "In  laolal 
ed  communities,  where  there 
much  good  goat  feed  and  poor  j( 
market  tadlltiea,  milk  can  \m^* 
converted  i|Ho  high-clawJ|' 
cheeae  and  sold  at  profltabto  I 
prtoM.  ^ 

"Goat  che«se  made  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davia 
aells  for  66  cents  a  poun4, 
while  the  Humboldt  article  rft^  ' 
tails  in  Sacramento  for  7t 
cents.  The  cheddar  type, 
which  sells  for  M  cen 
■tanllar  to  that  made 
cow's  milk,  the  latter  b 
only  >a  cents.  Next  to 
milk,  that  obtained  (rooi 
Is  the  most  «a«Uy 
Ible  of  all  animal 


An  inexpensive  but  substantial  and  practical  type  of 
horse  barn  and  hay-loft  for  the  general  farm.  No  money 
wasted  on  frills — but  su/;h  a  building  is  an  ornament  to 
any  ranch. 


The  Berylwood  Stock  Farm,  Hueneme  (Ventura  County) 
has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modem  groups  of  farm 
buildings  in  Southern  California.  The  above  view  shows 
part  of  the  equipment  provided  for  the  care  of  the  pure- 
bred dairy  herds. 


What  farmer  wovXd  not  take  pride  in  a  building  such  as  this 
Little  touches  in  design  indicate  the  hand  of  an  architect.  Ann 
when  economy  is  not  the  first  consideration,  there  is  no  ques 
tion  but  that  the  pleasing  effect  is  worth  the  extra  cost. 


All-metal  construction^  although  rather  umisual,  has 
been  used  effectively  on  the  great  Timkin  ranches  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  The  sheet  metal  does  not  cause  discom- 
fort throufjh  overheating  hecau.se  of  the  open  sides. 


This  is  the  brood-mare  bam  on  the  Whitehall  estates 
near  Tracy  (San  Joaquin  County).  Thfi  box  stalls  open 
into  a  paddock,  especially  designed  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  animals. 


On  the  Delhi  State  Land  Settlement  are  to  be  found  many 
splendid  examples  of  serviceable,  artistic  hvUdtngs  construct- 
ed at  minimum  cost.  This  is  the  David  C  Peters  bam,  wUn 
the  D.  L.  Schuman  place  in  the  distance. 


LUTHER  BURBANK,  PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  HIS  SANTA  ROSA 
HOME  SHORTLY  AFTER  HIS  SEVENTY- Fl FTH  BIRTHDAY, 
WITH    HIS   LITTLE   NIECE,  JANE   WATERS,  AND  BONITA. 
HER  PET.— (International  Photo) 


"Nothing  Too  Good  for  Hens,"  Says  Armstrong 


I  DEEP  pit.  which  resembles  a 
basement  excavation  for  a 
new  building,  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  arrests  the 
visitor's  attention  at  Gilnockie 
poultry  farm  in  West  Arcadia 
(Los  Angeles  County).  The 
purpose  of  the  pit  is  explained 
when  the  proprietor  is  ob- 
served dumping  into  It  a  barrowful  of 
refuse  from  the  chicken  yard,  replacing 
the  material  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
freshly  dug  earth. 

Armstrong  believes  it  is  essential  to 
the  health  of  his  hens  to  go  over  his 
yards  frequently  with  a  fine-tooth  rake, 
afterward  sprinkling  the  ground  with 
clean  soil. 

"Of  course,  it  means  a  lot  of  hard 
work,"  he  admits,  •'but  that  is  the  price 
of  poultry  success.  No,  that  isn't  the 
only  "health  cellar'  on  this  three-acre 


Birds  Richly  Repay  Caretaker 

JUST  another  story  of  a  hard  worker  who  re- 
gained his  health  and  is  accumulating  wealth 
via  the  egg  route.  While  exercising  formerly  neg- 
lected muscles,  this  erstwhile  silk  salesman  makes 
good  use  of  brains  in  managing  his  poultry  plant. 

— The  Editor. 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


It  has  been  found  difficult  to  grow 
fruit  trees  In  the  chicken  yards,  tnere- 
fore  lath -covered  shade.s,  knee-high,  are 
provided. 

Half  the  yards  are  planted  to  Sudan 
gra.'ts.  or  barley,  while  the  others  are 


In  one  year  six  and  one-half  tons  of 
casabas  were  grown,  while  another  year 
an  acre  of  certified  protatoes  brought 
$425.  A  considerable  area  is  dey.oted  to 
melons  and  potatoes  earh  year. 

The  brooding  of  haby  chicks  ia  con- 


strong's  —  for  regulating  temperature. 
Two  windows,  one  on  either  wide  i>f 
the  room,  are  fixed  so  they  can  be 
tilted  in  at  the  top,  affording  additional 
ventilation. 

A  large  circular  metal  hover  heated- 
with  a  gas  stove  warms  1200  baby 
chicks.  When  the  latter  get  too  warm 
they  go  into  an  adjoining  cooling  room, 
10x12  f^t  in  siie,  where  they  learn  to 
Bcatch  for  feed  in  straw. 

When  the  chicks  are  eight  weelcs  old 
the  pullets  are  taken  to  small  colony 
houses.  8x12  feet.  These  "half-grown 
hen  houses"  are  models  of  neatnesn  and 
convenience  and  serve  to  accustom  the 
pullets  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  attention 
which  Armstrong  gives  his  hens,  tfke 
Litter  are  remarkably  healthy  and  free 
from  disease.  They  lay  an  average  of 
I5S  eggs  each  per  annum,  which  is  much 


Iseatness  and  cleanliness  are 
outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Gilnockie  poultry  ranch,  the 
owner  being  a  firm  believer 
in  the  old  adage,  "Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law." 


farm — I  dig  one  every  year.  Yea.  a  good 
deal  of  fertilizer  is  buried  where  it  can 
do  no  good,  but  if  the  rakings  were 
hauled  away  there  would  be  nothing  left 
with  which  to  fill  the  pits.  Of  course, 
more  or  less  dirt  is  raked  up  with  the 
droppings  and  other  refuse;  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  the  yards  up  to  grade 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  this  soil." 

Thoroughness  is  the  keynote  of  Arm- 
strong's methods.  He  spares  no  pains — 
nor  himself — to  do  everything  just  right. 
Since  genius  has  been  defined  as  "An 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains." 
Armstrong  Is  either  a  genius.or  a  crank, 
depending  upon  the  way  his  methods 
are  regarded. 

Twice  a  year  the  chicken  houses  are 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  disinfectant 
consisting  of  five  gallons  of  petroleum 
and  one  quart  of  creosote.  The  floors, 
as  well  as  the  walls  and  everything  in- 
side the  buildings,  are  give4i  a  good 
coating  of  oil.  in  order  to  destroy  any 
lurking  insect  foes  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  others.  In  addition  to  these 
two  sprayings,  the  poultry  sheds  are 
given  an  occasional  "touching  up"  with 
a  disinfectant. 

CROWDING  HENS  UNPROFITABLE 

Instead  of  using  straw  or  planer  shav- 
ings for  litter,  Armstrong  utilizes  clean 
sand,  not  only  for  the  floors,  but  also 
the  nest  boxes.  The  latter  must  be 
made  very  tight  to  hold  this  material. 

Four  and  one -half  yards  of  sand, 
costing  $2.75  per  yard,  are  hauled  into 
the  buildings  every  six  months,  the  total 
outlay  for  this  purpose  being  $.10  per 
year. 

There  are  ten  laying  rooms,  each  16 
feet  square  and  accommodating  110 
hena  This  amount  of  space  usually  is 
considered  sufficient  for  125  hens,  but 
Armstrong  finds  he  can  get  as  many 
e^gs  from  the  smaller  number,  when 
the  same  sized  room  is  used. 

Two  yards,  35x50  feet,  accommodate 
the  hens  from  each  room,  or  unit.  In 
one  section  of  the  plant  half  of  the  yards 
are  south  of  the  laying  house,  while  in 
another  and  newei  division  the  pens  are 
all  on  the  south  side.  The  latter  system 
is  preferred,  because  of  greater  con- 
venience and  protection  afforded  the 
birds. 


Low,  lath-covered  frames  affora 
the  hens  shelter  from  the  sun's 
ardent  rays.  Fruit  trees  in  the 
poultry  yards  have  not  been 
found  practical.  Armstrong  en- 
joys the  x"ork. 


V 


The  straightness  of  these  rows  of 
newly  planted  winter  lettuce  well  il- 
lustrates Armstrong's  exact  methods. 


occupied,  in  order  to  furnish  green  feed 
and  keep  the  soil  sweet.  The  ground 
is  plowed  by  hand,  eight  Inches  deep. 

"Impossible!"  Not  at  all — a  second 
furrow  is  thrown  out  of  the  bottom  of 
each  one  run.  Yes,  it's  enough  to  make 
a  man  puff  and  sweat  in  sympathy, 
just  to  think  of  the  hard,  back  breaking 
labor  involved  in  this  operation.  Even 
Armstrong  ia  getting  tired  of  it — he  is 
going  to  buy  a  baby  tr.-ictor. 

Outside  barley  patches  and  a  small 
field  of  alfalfa  supply  the  additional 
succulent  forage  needed.  Water  grass, 
the  bane  of  rice  growers,  hsis  a  ten- 
dency to  crowd  out  the  alfalfa,  unless 
carefully  pulled  out  by  hand. 

All  the  richest  manure  is  sold  to 
orange  growers,  the  Income  from  this 
source  amounting  to  considerable  an- 
nually. The  poorest  manure  from  the 
liOO  hens  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil 
of  the  three-acre  farm  sufficiently  fer- 
tile to  produce  maximum  crops. 


ducted  with  the  same  painstaking  care 
which  characterizes  all  of  Armstrong's 
farming  operations.  The  brooder  room 
is  12  feet  tquare,  with  a  tjoard  floor  2 
feet  above  concrete  covered  ground. 
This  double  floor,  with  air  space  be- 
tween, is  considered  extra  sanitary,  well 
ventilated  and  proof  against  rodent 
pests. 

VENTILATING  CHICK  ROOM 

The  chick  room  is  ventilated  by 
means  of  two  air  shafts,  an  intake  and 
an  outlet.  The  former  rises  two  feet 
above  the  floor,  while  the  latter  starts 
at  this  height,  on  the  opposite  of  the 
room,  carrying  off  used  air  through  the 
roof. 

An  opening  in  the  side  of  this  shaft, 
six  inches  wide  and  closed  with  a  board 
sliding  In  a  groove,  has  l>een  found  an 
excellent  device — an  invention  of  Arm- 


better  than  the  average  commercia 
flock. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  mid 
die  of  November,  the  egrg  yield  was  n- 
the  lowest  point,  90  dozen  a  week.  Th< 
peak  of  production  comes  the  middle 
April,  when  390  dozen  eggs  per  week 
were  obtained  from  1000  hen*. 

In  addition  to  eggs  and  vegetables 
Armstrong  raises  a  large  variety  of 
fruit,  having  55  trees  and  many  berrv 
and  grape  vines.  Concord  grapes  arp 
sold  for  eight  cents  a  pound,  bringinu 
in  some  nice  "side  money."  In  additiun 
to  the  common  tree  fruits,  there  are 
avocados,  pomegranates,  figs,  persim- 
mons and  other  rare  varieties. 

A  fig  tree  three  years  old  has  mad' 
an  enormous  growth  and  during  the  pa-' 
season  l>ore  three  crops  of  fruit.  Th' 
source  of  vigor  of  the  tree  remained 
mystery   until   it   was  discovered  th;i: 
the  roots  had  been  robbing  a  nearl> 
cucumber  box.    The  latter  was  a  to'  ' 
wide  and  four  feet  long,  four  inch* 
deep,  and  had  been  sunk  in  the  ground 
filled  with  manure  and  covered  witl 
lath,  two  inches  apart. 

NEW  WAY  TO  GROW  "CUKES" 

The  cucum'oers  were  planted  aroun  ' 
the  box,  four  Inches  away  and  six  inch«  - 
apart.  Water  was  run  into  the  box  an.' 
allowed  to  seep  out  through  holes  whici 
had  been  bored  in  the  side  pieces,  car 
rying  moisture  and  fertility  to  the  cu 
cumber  plants  outside. 

The  fruit  orchard  is  kept  as  scnipii 
lously  neat  and  clean  as  the  rest  of  tti' 
place,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Whei 
the   present   owner   bought   this  thr«-' 
acres  eight  years  ago  it  wks  overgrow  i 
with  tall  weeds,  a  veritable  'howling 
wilderness."    As    soon    as  he  had  re 
gained  sufficient  health  and  strength  i< 
do  manual  labor,  he  started  in  to  . 
up — and.  ban    l>een    cleaning  u|. 
since.    The  order  and  neatness 
little  farm  would  delight  a  New  Uny^ 
land  housekeeper. 

"Eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  form 
profitable  triangle  that  suits  me  to  per 
fection."  asaeru  the  Scotch  master  "i 
Gilnockie.  "My  land  has  more  thn< 
doubled  in  value  and  over  there  1'^ 
that  line  of  trees  they  are  boring  for 
oil." 
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odern  Progeny  Credit  to  Cherry  "Family  Tree" 

Interesting  Ancestors  of  Our  Cultivated  Cherries — Method  of  Producing  New 
Varieties — How  Plant  Breeder  Accomplishes  Cross  Pollination 


By  LUTHER  BURBANK 

Written  ciijccwlly  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM — ^JJ  rights  reserved  l>i/  Uie  Author 

HERE  are  two  Old  World  species  of  wild  cherries  from  which 
most  of  our  cultivated  edible  varieties  have  been  derived.  They 
are  Prnuus  Avium  and  Prunus  Cerasus.  The  first  usually  is 
spoken  of  in  a  general  way  as  the  sweet  cherry  or  the  Maz- 
zard;  the  latter  is  the  sour  or  Morello  cherry. 

The  varieties  "that  have  been  developed  from  the  first  spe- 
^8  produce  rather  tall,  robust  trees,  covered  with  a  red-brown  bark, 
lich,  at  least  when  young,  are  of  a  pyramidal  shape.    Their  leaves 
of  a  dull  color  and  rather  delicate  texture,  usually  hanging  limp 
the  ji'ounger  shoots  and  taper  at  the  apex  to  rather  a  long  point. 

Some  horticultural  writers  have  attempted  to  sepai;ate  this  type 
cherry  into  three  classes:  First,  the  Heart  cherries,  represented  by 
'fliich  varieties  as  the  Governor  Wood,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  Bnrbank 
a,n(i  Black  Tartarian,  which  are,  as  the  name  suggests,  heart  slia{)ed, 
having  usually  a  soft  flesh;  second,  the  Bigarreau  cherries,  rather 
closely  resembling  the  Heart  cherries  in  shape,  but  with  firm  flesh 
instead  of  soft,  usually  light-colored,  represented  by  such  varieties 
as  the  Wijidsor  and  Napoleon;  and,  the  third  class — the  Dukes — often 
classed  with  the  Morello  cherries,  for,  like  them,  their  fruits  are  7-ather 
acid  instead  of  sweet — but  probably  derived  from  Prunus  Avium,  of 
which  the  Maydukeand  the  Keine  Hortense  are  representative  varieties. 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes  are  the  poorer  and  more  com- 
mon seedlings,  usually  known  under  the  general  name  of  Maz/.ard 
cherries,  which  bear  small,  inferior  fruits  of  various  shapes  and  colors. 

INTERMINGLING  MAKES.  OLD  CLASSIFICATION  USELESS 

The  varieties  developed  from  Prunns  Cerasus  are  of  rather  low 
growth,  foiming  round-headed  trees  with  a  grayish  bark.  Their  leaves 
aie  propoitionately  broader  than  those  of  the  sweet  cherry  gioup, 
abruptly  short-pointed  iu.stead  of  tajicring,  rather  stiff  in  texture  and 
glo.ssy  instead  of  dull  on  the  upper  surface. 

^The  cherries  of  this  gi-oup  have  been  segregated  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  the  Amarelles,  witli  colorless  juice,  to  wliich 
belong  such  varieties  as  the  Kentish  and  the  Montmorency;  the  second 
class  embraces  the  Morellos,  having  a  colored  juice,  Avhose  repr.esenta- 
tives  are  Louis  Phillipe,  English  Morello,  and  other  .similar  varieties. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  these  classes,  or  even 
the  original  types,  are  not  always  readily  distingui.shable  among  our 
numerous  cultivated  varieties.  The  cherries  now  have  become  .so  thor- 
oughly intercrossed  that  the  lines  of  deniarkation — not  only  between 
the  different  classes,  but  between  the  two  original  types  themselves — 
have  been  almost  entirely  obliterated.  So  great  and  so  complete  has 
been  this  intermijigling  that  any  classification  such  as  the  one  that 
has  heretofore  been  in  common  use  among  hoi'ticulturists  is  wholly 
artificial,  and  of  little  value,  if  not  absolutely  worthless. 

The  ".sour,"'  or  "pie-cherry,"  is  about  the  only  variety  grown  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  Eastern  States.  Many  varieties  of  these 
are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  East — especially  in  New  York — 
for  canning  purposes.  The  sweet  cherries  are  grown  there  almost  en- 


tirely  for  home  use.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  sweet  cherries  are  cultivated 
cxteiisively  for  commercial  purposes,  especially  in  Central  and  Northera 
California,  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  From  California,  and  par- 
ticularly fr.im  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  large  quantities  are  shipped  fresh 
cjicli  year  acro.ss  the  continent,  and  even  to  Europe. 

METHOD  OF  CROSSING  BY  POLLINATION 

Each  season,  fresh  California  cherries  are  offered  in  the  markets  of 
all  the  larger  cities  of  America.  This  long  transportation  has  demanded 
of  tile  (Hherry,  as  it  has  of  the  apple  and  the  plum,  a  firm  flesh  that  will 
withstand  considerable  handling  and  jarring  without  being  bnjised;  and, 
as  was  the  case  ^'ith  the  other  fruits,  new  varieties  have  been  developed 
to  meet  these  conditions.  The  Mazzard  seedlings  are  often  used  for  stocks 

in  grafting;  but  in  California  the  Mahalcb 
cheriy,  which  is  a  third  European  species^ — • 
Prunus  Mahaleb — is  oft«!n  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  This  species  produces  a  dwarf  type 
of'tiee,  and  is  particularly  preferred  because 
it  brings  the  trees  into  bearing  earlier  than 
the  Mazzard ;  it  is  also  generally  believed  that 
cherries  are  less  subject  to  blight  when  graft- 
ed upon  the  Mahaleb  stock. 

The  process  of  crossing  cherries  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  crossing  apples,  pears  and 
plums.  The  top  of  the  blossom  is  cut  off  with 
a  thin,  light  and  \ery  sharp  knife,  just  before 
it  open-s,  taking  the  petals  about  half  way 
down  and  all  the  stamens,  leaving  the  pistil. 

The  pollen,  having  been  collected  upon  a 
watch  crystal  from  the  desired  tree  the  day 
before,  or  earlier  in  the  morning,  is  applied 
by  lightly  touching  the  finger  to  it,  then  to 
the  stigma,  taking  care  completelj'  to  cover 
the  stigma  with  pollen. 

After  this  is  accomplished,  .some  mark, 
like  a  string,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  tag  of  some 
sort,  is  tied  to  the  bloom  in  order  that  the 
cross  may  be  recognized  when  the  fruit  ma- 
tures. This  tag  should  be  rather  small,  for  if 
too  large  the  wind  may  tear  away  the  bloom. 

It  is  necessary  where  the  flowers  come  in 
profusion,  as  they  (Corttinued  on  Page  8) 
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LET  US  COME  DOWN 
TO  EARTH!— Thei-e 
has  been  a  lot  of  poppy- 
cock about  "saving  the 
poor  farmer,"  and  "pro- 
tecting agriculture."  There 
ts  stich  a  thing  as  over- 
doing kindness  and  we 
have  a  glaring  example  of 
the  evils  of  this  tendency 
before  U3  in  America  to- 
day. 

A  good  many  of  us  who 
felt  in  our  hear:s  the  principle  of  the  thing  wns 
Vrong  have  lent  our  support  (or  at  least  rerhained 
Jjassive)  in  the  promotion  of  all  kinds  of  schemes  and 
propaganda  to  administer .  artificial  stimulants  and 
restoratives  that  should  never  have  been  resorted  to. 

One  of  these  is  overextension  of  credit.  Too  much 
Icredit  is  just  as  bad  for  agriculture  as  too  little!  The 
»nan  who  is  already  in  debt  beyond  the  limits  of  good 
fiudsmpnt  and  sound  busine.ss  principles  is  not  helped 
by  being  invited  to  plunge  in  deeper.  It  is  like  try- 
ing to  save  a  drowning  person  by  throwing  him  a 
millstone  for  a  life  preserver! 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FARM  FAILURES— Mu.h 
capital  has  been  made  of  the  high  percenUge 
of  failures  and  foreclosures  among  farmers — par- 
ticularly Northwestern  grain  farmers.  A  survey 
by  the  Federal  Keserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  is  said 
to  have  .shown  that  of  200.000  producers  in  the  great 
l*»-heat  belt,  T  per  cent  were  bankrupt  or  in  immi- 
>ient  danger  of  losing  their  property. 

Yet  in  the  same  period  hundreds  of  merchants 
and  m.inufacturers  failed.  Business  has  been 
"spottBd  "  in  all  lines.  Merely  because  of  these  fail- 
ures it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  money  in  merchandising  or  manufacturing. 
Had  other  lines  been  artificially  bolstered  up  by 
Bome  of  the  methods  advocated  by  certain  so-called 
"friends"  of  agriculture,  no  doubt  the  country  in 
general  would  have  been  even  less  prosp'  i  cms  th  in 
It  is  today. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS?— The  same  in\e.sti- 
giitors  who  surveyed  the  situation  in  the 
yCorthwest  reached  the  conclusion  that  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  failures  cited  were  among  com- 
toetent  farmers  and  that  actually  the  proportion 
Vas  no  greater  than  among  banks  and  merchants. 
(W'e  all  know  the  Northwest  was  hit  harder  than 
liny  othiT  (li.strict.) 

If  an  inexperienced,  incompetent  rancher,  insuffi- 
'ciently  financed  in  the  first  place,  gives  up  his  at- 
tempt and  moves  to  the  city  to  become  a  consumer, 
is  agriculture  generally  injured  or  benefited?  If  the 
••failuie"  finils  industrial  employment  at- good  wages, 
Js  he  belter  or  wor.«e  off  than  if  he  had  been  lulled 
Jnto  a  false  sense  of  security  by  unsound  extension 
bf  credit  and  price  fixing? 

WELL  MEANING  NOT  ALWAYS  WELL  DO- 
ING— Granting  that  those  who  prescribe  agri- 
cultural cure-alls  have  the  best  intentions  in  the 
V-orld.  many  of  them  have  done  the  real  dirt  farm- 
ers more  harm  than  good.  For  the  impression  has 
gained  cierlpnce  that  all  farmers  are  in  a  bad  way 
and  thit  aKiiculture  generally  is  unprofitable. 

Wli.at  li  i.>;  licp-n  the  re.Milt?  Farm  land  values  ha\e 
euffere^l  i  .sharper  reduction  than  v.-as  justified  by  a 
toerioil  of  temporary  market  depression;  even  legiti- 
piale  cr.;i!il  lias  tightened  liecau.se  of  lack  of  coiiii- 
dence;  overproduction  in  several  lines  has  been 
artificially  encouraged.  Many  farmers  in  their  zeal 
to  "aave"*  undeeervlns  brettt  -  (Oontinuei  on  Pai/e  8) 


Broody  Hen — Fireless  Hover 

Al'ROFITABI.E  use  for  the  broody  hen  haa 
been  found  by  Mrs.  Lois  F.  McQuay,  Fresno 
poultrywoman.  who  uses  the  bird  to  furnish  heat 
for  incubator  hatched  chicks.  The  hen  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  200  chicks,  which  are  kept  warm  by 
the  heat  of  the  old  bird  s  body.  The  chicks  may  get 
as  close  or  as  far  from  the  hen  as  they  wish,  but 
the  latter  is  prevented  from  moving  around. 

Farm  Bureau  Radio  Service 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  broad- 
casting two  regular  weekly  programs  from  the 
Chicago  Westinghouse  station,  KYW,  at  7:20  o'clock, 
central  standard  time,  Tuesdays  and  Friday  even- 
ings. General  farm  subjects  are  treated  Tuesday 
nights,  while  on  Friday — in  addition  to  these — boys 
and  girls  club  work  and  "Among  Our  Neighbors"  is 
featured.  Copies  of  any  of  the  talks  naay  be  obUiined 
by  writing  to  the  Federation  at  Chicago,  aS  East 
Washington  street. 

Million  Saved  by  Rate  Cut 

IT  IS  estimated  that  $1,000,000  a  year  will  be'«aved 
to  California  shippers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  but- 
ter and  eggs  as  a  result  of  the  recent  10  per  cent 
cut  in  exiires-s'  rates,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  or 
before  June  21.  The  new  rate  from  San  Franci.sco 
to  New  York  is  $13;  the  present  rate,  $14.62. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  rates,  the  nation 
is  to  be  divided  into  three  districts,  las  follows:  From 
tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  t)cean.  Mississippi  to 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Northwest  Fruit  Growers  Unite 

CO-OPERATWE  apple  marketing  associations 
representing  8000  carloads  of  fruit  in  the  Yak- 
ima, Wenatchee,  Spokane,  Mos'ier  and  Hood  River 
districts  recently  formed  a  central  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  co-ordinating  and  directing  the  efforts 
of  local  organizations. 

A  sales  organizjition  is  to  he  maintained  in  all  the 
principal  apple  markets  of  the  world,  sales  informa- 
tion assembled  and  disseminated,  advertising  ad- 
ministered, supplies  purchased  and  much  similar 
service  perfonned. 

Office  Workers  Drink  Milk 

\ 

LAST  year  the  Metropolitan  l^ife  Insurance  Com- 
pany used  in  its  home  office  3649  quarts  of 
cream.  357.056  quarts  of  milk,  16.920  quarts  of  con- 
densed milk  and  l!t,200  quarts  of  evaporated  milk, 
not  to  mention  91.246  quarts  of  Ice  cream. 

It  not  only  -serves  milk  with  the  regubir  daily 
luncheon  to  its  7425  office  employes,  but  it  maintains 
a  "milk  room,"  where  at  11  o'clock  each  morning 
and  :i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  such  employes  as 
have  been  recommended  by  the  examining  doctor 
for  additional  nourishment  get  an  extra  serving  of 
milk  and  crackers.  Last  year  the  number  of  per- 
sons ser\'ed  in  the  milk  room  averaged  276  twice 
daily  and  they  put  away  some  66,010  bottles  of  milk. 

Stockmen  Spread  Disease 

THE  most  serious  obstacle  In  combatting  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  is  the  carelessness  of  many 
live-stock  owners  In  admitting  cjittle  buyers  and 
other  owners  to  their  premises,  according  to  Dr. 
John  H.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  liureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

Quarantine  guards,  though  sufficient  in  number 
foi-  enforcing  all  reasonable  quarantine  measures, 
ohviinjsly  can  not  control  the  movements  of  all  per- 
sons. In  several  instances  the  disease  has  appe.ired 
.soon  after  cattle  buyers  from  an  exposed  rosion  vis- 
ited farms  that  were  at  a  safe  distance  from  noari-st 
infection.  In  one  instance  it  was  necessary  to  quar- 
antine an  entire  county  because  Infection  hai^^  ap- 
peared as  the  result  of  this  practice. 

Co-operative  Dehydration 

THE  Tulare  County  Farm  Bureau  is  considering 
the  erection  of  an  11-ton  prxine  dehydrator  at 
Vi.salia  to  take  care  of  the  crop  of  numerous  small 
growers.  Members  of  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association  are  taking  a  leading 
part  in  this  co-ojierative  movement. 

While  the  superior  advantages  of  artificial  drying 
generally  are  realized,  few  growers  have  enough 
fruit  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  dehydrator,  and 
custom  drying  often  is  unsatisfactory.  A  c-om- 
munily  di-hydrator  is  believed  to  offer  a  solution 
of  the  situation. 

The  association  warehouse  at  Visalia.  although  the 
largest  in  the  State,  having  5000  tons  ciipacity, 
proliably  will  prove  U>o  small  to  pack  the  1924  crop, 
judging  by  present  crop  prospects. 

Settling  Oregon  Farm  Land 

THE  Oregon  State  Land  Settlement  Commission 
has  started  a  State-wide  movement  to  increase 
agricultural  development  of  the  State.  Pro.si>ective 
settlers  are  to  be  hand-picked  ut  the  source  of  origin, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  every  effort  made  to  see  that 
they  make  a  profitable  purchase  and  afterward  suc- 
ceed in  farming  operations. 

Improved  farms  are  to  be  listed  with  a  central 
committee,  which  will  be  BHpplied  with  deUiiled 
i-      ,     ■  'iig   the   properties  offered  for 

concerning  grazing  and  unde- 
>. ,  lir.d    aWn    will    be  f'irni-.^h"d. 

e.spni.iiiy  'f 
acres  in  1 1 1 

to  be  made       :  r  ,  ^  l  .  ,  --d 

and  those  which  it  is  proposed  to  deve'op. 


Milk  Ad  Reaches  Millions 

RECENTLY  a  prominent  life  insurance  compar.y 
advertised  the  value  of  milk  as  food  in  -  ' 
ing  national  magazines,  having  a  total  circ         ■  i 
of  17,000.000. 

The  advertisement  states  this  prescription — 'Tai[« 
lac  purum  (pure  milk)  freely  and  often,  with  me  ili 
and  between" — is  worth  several  times  $219,000,001, 
the  sum  spent  annually  in  the  United  States  f'jr 
patent  medicines.  I 
"This  advertisement,  which  cost  somewbr-'      •  •- 
tween  $50,000  and  $100,000,  shows  the  broa.; 
of  a  life  insurance  company  in  thus  helping  ■  i  .   ■  ' 
the  American  people  to  better  health,"  points  out 
M.  O.  Maughan.  secretary  of  the  National  l>:i'r\' 
Council.    "Life  thus  will  be  prolonged  ami 
made  more  healthy  as  a  result  of  using  moi  • 

Rural  Churches  Losing  Out 

As  THE  number  6f  rural  churches  has  increnite.l, 
the  percentagj-  of  farmers  attending  them  haa  , 
decreased,  according  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Galpin,  who  has  ^ 
been  investigating  religious  activities  in  country  dtn- 
tricts  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  ten  times  as  many  churches  in  propor- 
tion to  the  populatioil  in  some  rural   .l^Ti  '^  '< 
there  are  in  New  York  City,  yet  the  i 
attendance  is  lower  in  those  country  ■ 
in  the  metropolis.     In  other  words,  tin- 
in  .some  farming  communities  have  ten  i 
many  churches  as  have  city  folk,  yet  fewei 
religuitis  services 

Only  one  farmer  in  five  goes  to  church  on  an  av  -r 
age.    The  increa.se  in  tenant  farming  and  of  for-'-'- 
born  population  and  church  building  on  the  i 
denominational   competition    rather  than  i- 
are  some  of  the  rea.sons  why  farmers. do  no'  i 
church  more  generally,  according  to  this  authoii'  , 

Forecast  Electrical  Storms 

IT  HAS  been  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  electri.  il 
storms  can  be  discovered  by  Forest  Service  liml. 
outs  and  reported  by  phone  to  fire  guards  at  l<>i 
six  hours  before  the  storms  break  and  the  fires  • 
started.     Nearly  all  the  rest  can  be  reported 
least  one  hour  In  advance. 

The  lookout  often  can  distinguish  between 
storm  who^e  bolts  are  striking  the  earth  and 
one  in  which  the  lightning  is  confined  t"  '  >t 

If  three-fourths  of  the  bolts  are  ■ 
ch.ances  are  very  good  that  the  lighii 
no  fires;  if  half  or  more  of  the  bolts  are  .stii 
the  ground  the  chances  are  equally  good  that 
will  be  considerable  work  for  the  fire  fighting 
g:inization. 

.*s  a  result  of  determining  the  foregoing  facta^ 

Forest  Service  is  pieparing  to  mobilize  fire  flgh 
whenever  lookoirts  consider  .such  action  necesa 
when  electrical  storms  are  forecast.    By  this 
it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  forest  fires  t 
by  lightning  will  be  materially  reduced. 


THEY  SAY 

"Annual  Drives  Unnecessary' 


FELIX  LANDIS 

Executivr  Secretary.  San 
Diego  County  Farm  Bureau 


H' 


FELIX  LANOIS 


ERE     In     San  t 
County   we  have 
just     one     Farm  Bu 
mombershli)  campaign 
seven  years.  Six  years  i 
we  discontinued    the  an* 
nual  "drive";  yet  we  hava 
Increased     from     800  ta 
nearly   1400  members. 
One  factor  in  our  success  has  been,  no  doubt, 
the  practice  of  accept"      ■     "  ■ 
year  "from  dale."  no  : 
keep  a  file  which  aui 
the  names  of  membeis  who  ^ImuM 
for  renewal  each  month.    In  this  w 
a  small  number  to  deal  with  every  i  ■  • 

and  by  concentrating  on  those  who  do  nut  le- 
new  immediately,  we  keep  a  large  percentaga 
with  us. 

Some  of  the  county  organizations 
a  practice  of  ac^^pting  part-time  nv 
that  is.  those  which  ar      .  ' 
only  sir  months.  Ki- 

tioni  ii'-ls  not'iinir  mii 


Wc  ail-  fortunati-  i 
who   make    it  their 
members  and  to  sccur. 
new  members  are  secuiej  by  i- 
bring  tliem   to  meetings  or  1, 
demon.-itrallons.  It  Is  surpri-  '  ■ 
newcomers  visit  the  office 
li.Tshlp      This    Is   due  In 
I:,  I -nt  they  ha.'-  ii-.iiu  ii.i!i 

V.  ^entlfled  with  the  orgam 

f.-i 

-No.  we  ilo  not  believe  In  annual  "drives 
ticularly  when  conducted  with  paid  sol^' 
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ashion  Favors  "Fur"  From  Karakul  Lambs 

California  Sheep  Breeder  Sees  Increasing  Opportunity  for  Profit  in 
Producing  Black  Lamb  Skins — Millions  Now  Imported 


PROUD  OF  HER 
"CARACUL"  FUR 


Bdltor's  Note — Although  unwise  explolla- 
and  in  some  casps  Ijtx  business  methods 
■iven  the  Karal<ul  aheep  a  "tilaclt 
In  parts  of  the  West,  our  correspon- 
whose  letter  we  publish  below,  insists 
is  a  great  future  tor  this  breed  In 
tlfornla.  The  Browing  demand  on  the 
rt  of  Anierif-an  woioen  for  "Caracur 
»i.ri.,.nls  at  hiph  prices  would  seem  to 
JoMiiv  fudiciflus  expansion  of  this  infant 
hotne  industry.] 

ARAKUL — a   fur-bearing  ani- 
mal," but  how  different  from 
the    wily    denizens    of  the 
forest   that  are  prey  to  the  - 
triitilK'r's  sagacity! 

True  Kfiral<ul  "fur"  (and  It  Is  the 
B.IIIII'.  whether  spelled  with  a  "K"  or  a 
"C")  is  the  tightly 
curled  coat  of  a 
young  lamb.  Sliins 
of  high  quality  fre- 
quently coiTiiTiand 
high  prices. 

An  a  d  V  e  r  t  i  se- 
ment  of  a  fur  store 
recently  carried  a 
large  announce- 
ment. "  C  a  r  a  e  u  1, 
the  --Fur  .^pproved 
by  Faslii6n.'"  and 
quoted  a  "Fine 
Baby  Caracul 
Wrap.  $24, ^0"; 
many  Caracul  coats 
are  much  hi.s:her. 
An  article  in  The 
Breeder's  fJazette 
of  July.  1923.  state? 
the  value  of  .skins 
varies  from  $■'>  to 
$30  each,  and  that 
single  skins  have 
sold  as  high  as  $fiO. 

Milady  gives  lit- 
tle thouulit  to  the 
source  of  supply  of 
the  raw  material, 
but  she  is  buying 
Caracul  fur  in 
ever  -  increasing 
quantities;  in  fact, 
the  demand  is  so  great  that  large  num- 
<.f  skins  from  other  animals  are 
b.  n  !  used  to  m.ike  the  lower- priced, 
liiiitnlion  Caracul  garmen's.  (|t  is  even 
whispered  the  lon'ly  rabbit  is  a  fre- 
•iiient  contributor.) 

Tfie  native  habitat  of  the  Karakul 
■heep  is  in  Bokhara.  Central  Asia, 
(under  the  domination  of  Russia). 
Borne  of  these  sheep  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  t'nited  States  and  some 
ef  their  descendants  are  in  California 
pnxlucing  little  lambs  of  "Sun-fast" 
bTack. 

ENORMOUS    NUMBERS  IMPORTED 

Karakuls  have  been  bred  in  Bokhara 
for  generations  and  millions  of  lamb 
■kins  are  exp(sr.ed  to  the  United 
Htates  annually.  The  matuie  sheep 
Bflually  are  grayish-white,  with  black 
legs  and  face,  but  often  mature  ani- 
mals are  black  all  over.  Their  lambs 
when  born,  however,  are  all  iet  black, 
with  short,  curly  hair.  When  the 
lambs  are  not  to  be  kept  for  breeding 
purposes.  tbe>-  are  killed  before  thre« 
iays  old  for  their  valuable  furs. 

The  color  of  the  lambs  change  „ 
r.ii'idly  to  brown,  followed  by  gradual 
fiiding  to  the  white  of  their  parents. 

Karakul  sheep  belong  to  the  fat- 
tailed  class,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen 
m  more  varieties  found  throughout 
Kussia,  Persia.  Syria.  Palestine.  India 
and  Greece.  All  of  these  varieties  pro- 
duce lambs  with  black,  curly  hair 
which  is  used  for  fur.  Some  of  the 
fat-rumped  breeds  also  produce  such 
lambs. 

I.vdekker  in  his  book.  "The  Sheep 
And  Its  Cousins."  mentions  the  Bok- 
llaran  or  Astrakhan  Dumba  fat-tailed 

-  aherp,  which  produces  lambs  having 
■kin    with    Jet    black,  closely-pressed, 

-.  curly  locks. 

KARAKUL,  NOT  A  PUREBRED 

The  Karakul  is  not  a  pure-bred  in 
the  sense  that  we  Know  our  registered 
•  tmxm  animals.     While  they  have  been 
fcred  in  Bokhara  for  years,  no  records 

-  of  sires  or  of  production  tiave  been 
kept,  other  than  the  doubtful  memory 
of  the  shepherds.  New  blood  is  fre- 
quently introduced  In  entirely  different 
varieties  of  sheep  and  photographs  of 
herds  of  Karakul  sheep  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  show  groat  vS"- 
riotions  io  type  .md  color,  as  well  as 
a  large  variation  fn  size  also. 

According    to    Robert    K.  Nabours, 
■writing  in  the  above-mentioned  maga- 
.  »lne.  the  Karakul   sheep  contains  the 
rklood  of  every  breed  in  Central  Asia, 
lie  fat-rumped  Kirghiz  mutton  sheep 
nnually  are  placed  among  the  flocks 
increase  their  vigor,  although  it  was 
in  observation  that  they  produced  a 
•i>rer  qualit.v  of  fur  lamb. 
Some   of   the   characteristics  of  the 
irakul  are  coarse  wool,  smooth  black 
and  legs,  fat  tail,  "Roman"  nose, 
Doping  ears  and  large  bodies.  They 
larger    than    common    breeds  jn 
nttricn.     The  lambs,    too.  are  much 
at  birth  and  grow  with  aston- 
raiiiility.     Tbcv    .-up    rf.irlv  for 
!.,<,.,.    11,     :   1.  .  lamb 


Successful  fur  p  r  o  d  u  ction  from 
Karakuls  means  years  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  keeping  of  accurate  records. 
A  buck,  olitained  from  an  importer  and 
typical  of  the  native  type,  may  be  bred 
to  fal-tailed.  coarse-wool  ewes.  His 
laml)3  will  be  all  black,  with  sljort, 
curly  hair,  varying  in  quality  as  mlgnt 
be  expected,  but"  with  the  inherent 
possibilit.v  of  producing  the  highesl 
type  of  marketable  lur. 

When  we  tliink  of  the  unknown 
blood  that  flows  in  the  vein.s  of  these 
"  sheep,  put  there  by  years  of  breeding 
by  the  shepherds  of  the  Far  East,  it 
makes  the  re.gular  methods  of  the  or- 
dinar.v  breeder  seem  simple  by  com- 
parison. 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  buck  is  in 
the  lambs  he  produces  and  in  the  blood 
he  can  transmit  through  them.  If  the 
breeder  saves  all  of  the  ewe  lambs 
(which  of  coarse  cont.iin  50  per  <cnt 
of  their  sire's  blood)  and  breeds  these 
back  to  the  same  sire,  the  next  crop 
of  lambs  will  contain  75  per  cent  of 
his  blood.  These  breeding  operations 
4iiay  be  carried  on  until  eventually  the 
licrd  will  be  practically  100  per  cent 
pure.  Then  b.\'  careful  selection  for 
fur  qualities  alone,  a  valualile  herd 
should  be  olitain-ed. 

This  would  be  inbreeding  with  a 
vengeance,  but  numerous  experimen's 
have  been  carried  on  by  Government 
stations     and     countless  generations 


It  is  said  Karakuls  are  much  longer- 
lived  than  ordinary  sheei)  and  that 
their  teeth  are  seldom  worn  down. 
They  are  remarkable  rustlers  and  keep 
fat  on  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
weeds.  It  is  said  they  will  thrive 
where  a  goat  will  starve.  They  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  tree  leaf,  even 
the  strong  eucalyptus  leaf. 

The  somewhat  popular  impression 
that  lamb  skins  are  obtained  mostl.v 
from  unborn  lambs,  the  ewes  being 
sl.i lightered  for  this  purpose,  is  entirely 
eironeous.  If  a  pregnant  ewe  dies,  the 
lamb  skin  is  saved,  of  course,  but 
otherwise  skins  are  taken  only  from 
naturally -born  Iambs. 

Extremely  high  t)rices  have  been 
asked  for  Karakul  breeding  stock— 
pi  ices  not  at  all  .justified — and  this  has 
tended  to  prevent  extensive  breeding 
oiierttions.  In  Ex'erybody's  Ma'razine 
of  October,  an  article  stated  that 

"pure-bred"'  Karakul  rams  command 
up  to  $.'>000  each,  and  halr'-blood  rams 
sell  for  abou'.  $  .00.  However,  theie  is 
enough  Karakul  ijlood  in  the  heids  of 
small  bleeders  to  enai  le  others  to  ob- 
tain their  start,  and  by  a  few  years  of 
careful  scientific  breeding  very  soon  to 
supersede  the  c  a  i-  e  I  e  s  s  .  ignorant 
nielliods  of  the  '■hepherds  of  the  I'ar 
East.  Experiments  in  crossing  Karakul 
bucks  with  native  ewes  have  shown 
good  results,  but  show  clearly  tnat  the 
.so-called  Karakuls  were  no  more  uni- 


.4bofc — Eves  and 

lambs. 
Brio  }0 — Cloxe-ii  p 
of  black  lambs, 
showing  tiyUtly 
curled  fleeces. 


have  been  produced  from  a  single  pair. 

To  a  careful  breeder  the  prospects  of 
profits  are  large.  Karakul  fur  now  is 
more  popular  than  ever.  A  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  largest  fur  com- 
panies in  the  Sta'o  told  the  writer  re- 
cently that  Caracul  fur  never  was  in 
such  great  demand  as  it  is  toda.v  and 
that  they  expect  this  demand  to  In- 
crease yearly.  He  stated  good  Kara- 
kul skins  are  worth  $20  each  at  the 
present  time. 

Mature  Karakuls  produce  a  long, 
coarse  wool,  shearing  about  the  same 
number  of  pounds  as  the  Merino.  Or- 
dinarily the  wool  is  sold  Avith  other 
types  at  the  .same  price.  However,  it 
is  my  belief  that  special  markets  can 
be  found  where  the  long,  coarse 
product  can  be  marketed  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  ordinary  wool.  The 
wool  (or  hair  as  it  really  is)  is  used 
for  artifical  hair  on  dolls,  etc..  and  if 
clipped  only  once  a  year,  reaches  a 
length  of  a  foot  or  more  in  many  in- 
stances. 

The  wool  from  the  Caracul  is  the 
basis  of  all  Oriental  rugs  that  bring 
such  fabulous  prices  in  this  countr.v. 
Buch  as  Bokharas.  Persians  and  Af- 
ghans. It  is  ideal  for  blanket  weav- 
ing and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
production  were  in  sufficient  quantity, 
1%  would  bring  a  much  higher  price 
than  ordinary  wool. 

As  a  mutton  sheep,  this  is  the  type 
used  all  over  Asia,  and  Karakul  Iamb 
has  no  superior  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. Quoted  letters  from  Armour  & 
Company  state  that  Karakul  lambs 
"are  of  very  good  qutflity,  giving  a 
good  yield  and  making  a  very  attrac- 
tive carcass.  Lambs  seem  to  be  devoid 
of  the  strong  mutton  flavor  that  is  so 
often  objectionable  and  on  the  other 
hand  are  rich  In  meat  flavor  and  are 
good  to  eat  down  to  the  end  of  the  tall." 


form  in  their  offspring  th.in  if  we 
crossed  a  bunch  of  Shropshiies  with 
Kansas.  Wyoming  or  Iowa  rams.  In 
other  words,  the  only  puie-bied  Kara- 
kuls will  be  those  bred  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Since  the  Holshevists  have  ovcri-un 
Russia,  large  numbers — in  fact,  nearly 
all — of  the  native  sheep  have  been 
slaughtered,  a nd ^doubtless  that  source 
of  Karakul  importation  will  be  enliiely 
sliut  off. 

Differing  greatii/  from  other  agricul- 
tural products,  overproduction  of 
\\bi;-h  has  t)ccurri*d  in  nearly  every 
line.  Karakul  skins  find  a  leady  mar- 
ket, with  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  up  to  the  t'alifoinia 
fanner,  where  conditions  are  ideal,  to 
produce  these  slieep  on  land  little 
suited  for  other  i)urposes.  where  they 
will  thrive.  The  luture  indeed  seems 
blight  for  the  Karakul  breeder.— R.C.G. 


What  to  Feed  Young  Poults 

CI^ARK  MERCER,  Chlco,  wants  to 
know  why  so  many  of  his  young 
poults  get  sick  and  die.  Improper  feed- 
ing probably  is  the  reason. 

The  first  two  days  poults  shotild  not 
be  fed.  After  that  they  should  be  fed 
very  little,  but  should  be  made  to  hunt 
for  worms,  greens  and  other  feed.  In 
ctise  n.itural  teed  is  scarce,  give  the 
following  ration: 

Hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine  and 
combread  crumbs  the  first  week,  then 
whole  wheat  and  hulled  oats.  Follow 
with  equal  parts  of  whole  wheat, 
cracked  corn  and  pinhead  oats;  then 
feed  cracked  wheat.  With  any  of  these 
feeds  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk  could 
be  given  with  great  advantage. — W.  J. 
DRY  DEN. 


Practical 
POULTRY 
Po  inters 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


PREVENTING    LEG  WEAKNESS— 

•I  Cod  liver  oil  and  direct,  unfiltered 
sunlight  are  cited  as  relialjle  preven- 
tives of  leg  weakness  of  chicks.  In  or- 
der to  give  the  chicks  the  benefit  of 
sunlight,  they  should  be  allowed  on  the 
ground  as  soon  as  their  condition  and 
the  weather  will  permit.  There  is  still, 
some  question  about  the  best  method 
and  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  to  feed.  In 
supplying  the  chicks  with  sunlight  in 
the  brooder  house  the  danger  of  toe- 
picking  is  increased. 


piGHT   SUMMER    PARASITES  — 

■I  Warm  weather  mi-ans  that  unless 
great  care  is  taken,  mites,  lice  and 
other  poultry  parasites  soon  will  gain 
control  <if  the  flock.  It  would  be  well 
to  examine  the  perches  and  dropping 
boards  at  least  once  a  '  week  for  mitea 
and  to  examine  some  of  the  hens  as 
often  as  possible   for  other  parasites. 

OIL  AS  POULTRY  HOUSE  SPRAY 
Oil  diained  out  of  the  crankcases 
of  automobiles  makes  an  excellent 
spray  for  poultry  houses,  or  can  be 
iise(i  to  pahit  the  perches  and  dropping 
boards.  It  cm  be  secure<I  from  most 
garag(s  wirhoiit  c.)st  by  furnishing 
them  Willi  containers. 


GAME  COCK  AS  POLICEMAN— 
After  the  pullets  and  cockerels  are 
separated,  one  of  the  biggest  iiroblem.s 
in  the  manag€mei:t  of  the  C'ckerels  is 
to  prevent  los.s  from  fighting.  A  good 
game  c-  ck.  properly  trained  to  fight, 
and  placed  in  the  cockerel  yai  d  will 
prevent  most  of  this  danger.  The  game 
cock  will  mi.\  in  any  fight  that  is  start- 
ed and  can  soon  prove  himself  the 
boss  of  the  yard  and  keep  order  with- 
out breaking  the  spirit  of  the  other 
birds. 

TO  RAISE  BROODY  HENS— The 
best  way  tT  raise  a  strain  of  broody 
hens  is  to  breed  from  those  of  the  noh- 
settiiig  strains  which  make  a  habit  of 
going  broody.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  factors  that  can  be  used  this 
time  of  year  in  culling  the  breeding 
flock. 


EGG-ADVEFTISING  NEEDED  — 
There  seems  little  danger  of  over- 
product  inn  of  poultiy  products  in  the 
United  .States,  at  least  during  the  next 
50  years.  The  biggest  problem  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  eat  more  eggs. 
At  liie.sent  we  eat  only  a  small  fraction 
of  an  egg  a  day  on  the  average,  while 
we  should  be  eating  two  or  three.  Tho 
bens  are  not  laying  nearly  enough  to 
meet  (he  requirements  of  the  nation. 
The  increase  in  production  is  not  more 
than  keeping  up  with  the  increase  in 
poi)Ulatton— m  Jch  less  furnishing  the 
additional  number  that  could  and 
sh!)uld  be  used. 


POOR  HATCHES  EXPLAINED— 
Poor  hatches  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  can  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  The  c  jndition  may-  be  merely 
a  coincidence.  Again,  lack  of  rain  in 
some  sections  and  too  much  dry  air 
and  not  enough  moisture  may  have 
been  a  causp. 

A PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING— 
Much  tiine  would  lie  saved  on  the 
poultry  farm  )t  everything  had  a  place 
and  was  put  !n  that  place.  When  a 
house  is  closed  up  or  any  equipment 
used  it  should  be  cleaned  and  put  ia 
shaiie  for  the  next  time. 


KEEP  YOUIJG  STOCK  GROWING— 
There  is  a  tendency  to  slack  up  on 
the  care  of  ^../owing  stock  after  they 
are  put  out  on  range  or  are  old  enough 
to  get  along  without  heat.  They  need 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  greens  and  good 
feed  during  the  growing  stage,  as  at 
any  other  peried. 

LOSS  FROW:  FERTILE  EGGS— It  is 
estimated  that  California  loses 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  ye.ar  due 
to  chick  development  in  market  eggs. 
It  Is  not  always  possible  to  keep  the 
eggs  under  tiS  degrees  F.  but  b.v  re- 
moving the  roosters  from  the  pen  as 
soon  as  possil»le  a  large  part  of  this 
loss  can  be  Rrevented. 

IDAHO  FORCING  AHEAD  — Idaho, 
with  her  ne-r  iioultry  producers"  or- 
ganization and  egg-laying  contest.  Is 
making  rapid  strides  as  one  of  tb« 
Northwest's  leading  poultry  centers. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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A  SALE  I  Baby  Beef— More  Meat  to  Acre 


of  Cenulne  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses 
«^98 


Selling   Younfjer  Livestock  iron  I J  Increase  Carrying 
Capacity  of  Farms  and  Pasture  Lands 


Tea,  we  mpau 
tt.theprii-ets 
only  $:t.9rt! 
Undoubtedly 
the  biirseat 
bkrirainsea- 
■  ation  in 
yeKTBt  A 

b«witchlnel7 1>««  1  '1- 
ful  D'W  atria  Kei--jin« 

TtM'Sb    Silk  Dr'fM. 

rleblr  t>oaiJ*d  rl«> 

w»r.  Mo«t  kmaztriK  offer 
•Terrn«<]*— don't  m.«>  tl  I 
B*  auick!  They  will  so 
fast! 

Send  No 
Money ! 

Blehtr  m*de  of  fir* 

SUlitr  ••nu<n*  TnaMb 
ilk.  aortkod  ahimmer. 
IbC — an  idaal 


—pretty  buarU  be«d^  

rich  color  ton«e  set  in  • 
BMt  tMtvful  and  •!•- 
cantdMiirn.  Self  □>»- 
twrial  narrow  ■  a  •  b  . 
PaablonabU  kimona 
lancth  al««vee  with 
alaahf-d  cuf7«.  Round 
Back:Uiloriacthrauxb- 
Mt  la  pnrfact.  reu  will 
b4-  delivbtM  with  tha 
work  maoahip.TI)*  ■  t  r  Ta 
le  ooe-piaca,  bacomiac 
to  all  araa  andHsurea. 
H '  I RRY !  r  ou  r  or  d  T— no 
f^oney  now.  Par  omy 
arrival  ipacial  wt,\m 
erica  93.98  and  pa.t- 
»Ca.^  ir^aftartrr-eii  roi 

cam  of  your  l>fa.  joMim 
COLORS— Navy 
Tan»  Natural.  Br< 
Blach.  SIZES-Wo 
32  to  46  bust:  Mis 
14  to  22  years. 

INTERNATIONAl!' 
MAIL  ORD£.R  CO. 

Dept.  D-1179  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
Guaranteed 


Mineralized  Water 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 

No  diisliiii;  .ir  spia>-*ng.  Birds  ilflniKc-  them  (Hven. 
>n>azll(K  li.-e  remoter  I-wjk  Wiriis  ^l.vjvs  1  .i*  free 
»iihonl  the   [Hiiilu-v   r;*i--r  'l.j  iii;  arty   vi.jilt- -siiiipieal. 


Lie*  'i'alM,  Is  (lro|>|«<J  in  ttii*  t  liickrn'*  (IrillMlia 
wa'.rr.  It  wHiies  out  lliroiiKti  fiie  oil  slantlit 
f\tTy  loii-e  or  iriite  ieBTPs  tlie  tifniv.  No  i;ij:iry  I  i 
liaichaljiilly  or  flavor  of  eugK  or  meat;  U  ilannle-A 
to  riiirl,H  and  doe*  not  affwt  tlie  I'liuiiajre  A  fev 
*i»y>'  trearioent  at  the  "tart  ahil  tlieri  a  little  i»  the 
drltlklni:  nater  r-fti  tiiintli  is  all  il.  t  la  ne>e-sarv. 
A    Trial   Costt   You  Nothlii 

Tb  iiilroditre  Lii-c  TalK.  the  liitMii-^'f  ry  la  mak- 
InjE  a  liier-lal  tni-'tratitee  offer  of  t«o  lutre.  doiihle 
strineth  $10(1  p:u'4i>i;p'.  for  the  pri.  e  "f  oiie.  Just 
aei-d  your  iiaiiAf  and  a<l<lre-'s.  anil  ii.>v  pusttiian  Sl.'>tl 
•  III  |osla;:e  on  rteliien.  If  after  .'in  ilay<'  trial  vm 
»re  nnl  al.«>llltely  satUfied.  y.Mir  ni  tier  lurk  ■niir'i 
V  T  V-  toilay  ui  l.iee  Tai>  l.a'xr^i  irie..  Dcik.  h:!. 
U'    S     Waluiah    Are  .  (Iilcino. 


Al'  !•  R  O  X  I  ■ 
.\1AH.IA'  75 
per  cent  of  IHvixKm   «/  A 

the    acreage  V  nil  fi. lit  y  of 

of  California  is  iiro- 

ilucing  crops  ot  some  kind  that  are 
suitable  only  for  livestock.  Tliis  in- 
cludes a  vast  amount  of  grazing  land, 
national  forests,  and  land  devoted  to 
the  production  of  hay  and  forage  crops. 
Beef  cattle  are  raised  on  mucii  of  tliis 
land.  At  the  present  time  Caliiornia 
lias  a  beef  c;ittie  poi)ulation  of  about 
l.L'2U.O0U  as  compared  with  1..54B.OiJO  in 
1911).  In  IXTO  California  had  lor  each 
human  inhabitant  in  the  fJtate  1.91 
beef  cattle.  Today  she  raises  but  .37 
ot  a  beef  per  person.  The  curves  for 
the  human  population  and  the  beef  cat- 
tle population  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  (his. 
First,  much  of  the  better  |)arl  of  the 
grazing  land  is  now  unilc>r  cultivation; 
second,    the    grazing    lands    have  been 


Du  R.  F.  MEAD 


of  various  ages  in 
,   ,,     ,      .  order    to    turn  off 

"fol-aniiry,  ^^e  greatest  num- 
Cahfornia,  Vams  of    pounds  of 

beef  annually? 
Suppo.se  cattle  of  various  ages  are 
marketed  up  to  and  including  three- 
year-olds.  Now,  a.s.sume  that  the  calf 
crop  is  only  75  per  cent  and  the  calf 
crop  is  marketed  each  year.  L'nder 
such  a  system  100  cows  could  be  kept 
on  the  land  as  the  calves  would  be 
marketed  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  consume  any  considerable  amount 
of  feed.  If  75  calves  were  sold  averag- 
ing, s<iy  356  pounds.  26,250  pounds  of 
beef  could  be  marketed. 

If  the  policy  were  to  .sell  yearlings, 
hut  58  cows  with  calves  and  42  year- 
lings c-ould  be  pastured  on  the  unit. 
The.te  42  yearlings  might  weigh  on  the 
average  about  550  pounds  and  would 
total  23.100  iiounds  cjf  beef  i)er  year:  if 
twos  were  to  be  .sold  but  41  cows  with 
their  calves,  30  yearlings,  and  23  twos 


Roys'  and  girls'  club  ivork  has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  marketing  younger  beef.  This  breeder  of  the 
future  captured  an  attractive  prize  with  the  anirnal  shown. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS 
PAPER  WHEN  YOU 
ANSWER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


overstocked  and  their  carrying  capacity 
lowered;  third,  the  quality  of  our  cattle 
in  .some  sections,  according  to  .some 
California  cattlemen,  has  actually  gone 
downhill;  and  fourth,  the  marketing  of 
younger  cattle  has  not  taken  root  as 
rnpidlv  as  it  might.  This  means  that 
California  might  very  profitably  in- 
orea.-e  the  quality  of  her  rallle  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  her  ranges,  tlrain 
or  lia\-  niigh-  le  led  to  more-  cattle  i>r 
at  least  supplement  pastures  and  cattle 
might  be  marketed  at  an  earlier  a<;e. 
It  is  with  this  fourth  jioint  that  the 
r-mainrter  of  this  article  will  be  con- 
cerned. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  a  unit  of  land 
will  be  con^■idered  sufficiently  large  to 
maint  iin  ino  head  of  c-.ttle.  ■  What 
should  he  the  policy  in  marketing  cattle 


While  You  Are  Reading 


this  page  your  neighbor  is  reading  it,  and  his  neigh- 
bor and  his  neighbor  and  so  on  up  and  down  the 
highways  through  all  of  California.  More  than  300,- 
000  growers  receive  ORCHARD  and  FARM  with 
either  the  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
each  Sunday  and  they  read  through  the  magazine 
carefully  just  as  you  do  for  the  practical  farm  news 
it  contains. 

Advertising  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  sell  your 
baby  chicks,  used  tractor  or  whatever  yoy  have  to 
offer  California  growers. 

Figure  for  yourself  the  cost  of  advertising  in  all 
the  other  California  farm  papers,  then  add  up  the 
circulation  and  compare  the  result  with  the  circula- 
tion and  line  rate  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Take  advantage  of  the  low  rate  and  thorough  cov- 
erage of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  to  sell  your  products 
to  the  California  agriculturist.  See  classified  rate 
page  eight  or  write  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  office 
for  detailed  information. 


could  be  kept.  The  twos  would  aver- 
age about  700  pounds  and  total  20.300 
pounds  of  beef. 

Lastly,  if  threes  were  marketed.  33 
cows  with  their  calves,  24  yearlings.  23 
twos  and  22  threes  could  be  run.  The 
threes  would  average  about  800  pounds 
and  total  17.600  :>oiinds  of  beef.  Tbi  re 
would  then  he  a  difference  of  8650 
pounds  of  beef  per  year  to  be  marketed 
between  the  calves  and  threes,  in  favor 
of  the  calves. 

The  figures  used  here  are  .Tvera.'^e 
figures.  Many  cattlemen  can  grow  cat- 
tle weighing  more  than  this,  which  is 
all  the  more  in  favor  of  the  younger 
cattle.  The  dlsciis«ion.  furthermore,  is 
from  a  feeder  rather  than  fat  cattle 
basis.  Such  a  .sy.stem  as  this  means  a 
ouicker  turnover  on  invested  capital,  a 
thing  which  is  much  needed  In  the 
livestock  business.  Many  iiiogressive 
cattlemen  in  the  Southwest  already  are 
using  this  principle  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  increasing  number  of  calves  to  be 
found  going  to  the  corn  b>'"  ui.T  tlii' 
central  markets  each  year 


Prevention  of  Black  Hcati 

MRS.  C.  M.  HOWARD.  American 
Fork.  I'tah,  wants  to  know  how 
to  prevent  and  cur«  black  head  in 
young  turkeys. 

Tn  order  to  prevent  this  disease, 
rai.se  the  young  poults  from  eggs 
hatched  in  incubators  which  have  been 
cleaned.  Avoid  contact  between  poults 
and  older  turkev«  and  follow  all  .sani- 
tary practices  possible.  It  will  he  well 
to  give  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  and  re- 
strict the  amount  of  gtnin  and  feed 
no  mash  or  water. 

It  is  claimed  hv  some  California 
breeders  that  tincture  of  ipecac  admin- 
istered In  five-drop  doses  three  times 
dailv  proved  a  valuable  treatment  for 
visibly  sick  birds. — W.  J.  DRYDEN. 


'"'""?e  and  Cure  of  Canker 

S.    DAXIRI.    T.    HORNE.  Napa. 


M 


inquires  concerning  cause  and 
cure  of  pigeon  canker. 

If  your  pigeons  have  canker  it  |s 
likely  that  it  was  caused  by  poor  metii- 
nds  of  care  and  unsanitary  conditions. 
Keen  the  bircK  in  ."lean.  clry.  lira  ft  less 
buildings  and  remove  all  affected  stock. 
T'se  epsom  salts  in  the  drinking  water, 
followed  bv  i>n»assium  permanganate  — 
W,  .1.  DRVnEN. 

IKiHlor's     Not.-  — S.>m»     plet-on  i»nerl»li«t« 
ntl-it»uto    r-»nI(j-»-   ni^    to    ttlf    uhp   of  niu.-fl 
or  Iftw  qunlltv  feo(l.l 

Tnless  you  are  reidiiiT  m  -n'rirly  on. 
"Farmers'  Classified  M  •"  >  ou 

are  missing     one     of  n  and 

FARM'S  most  valii  il.'  "linr,- 
fealureH.    (Page  S  ^ 


Iowa  Poultry  Ration 

rr  IS  irtteresting  to  compare  metha^g 
advocated  by  California  poulirf 
authorities  with  those  pre-  g 
ather  parts  of  the  country,  'l 
try  division  of  Iowa  State  C'  • 
issued  the  following  Instru.  ,d 
feeding: 

Scratch  grain  is  mixed  thoroiii,'hly 
and  fed  in  a  deep  litter  of  '  >r 
fodder.  Two-thirds  of  the  d  d 
is  given  at  night;  the  other  iliirJ  ||| 
the  morning. 

One  hundred  hens,  when  fonfin 
will  eat^l3  to  15  pounds  of  scratch  f 
each  day.  ^ 

Mix   drv    ma.sh    thoroughly   and  ii|> 
ways  keei>  a  supply  In  the  seir-feed4 
Feed  green  food  at  noon.  Change 
drinking  water  at  least  once  a  day. 

Replace  the  scratching  litter 
hen  house  as  soon  as  it  beconi.  s  da 
filthy  or  too  dusty. 

The  average  hen  eat«  about 
pounils  of  oys'er  shell  a  year. 

The     scratch     ration  recommen) 
consists  of  200  pounds  whole  corn, 
pounds   whole   wheat  and    100  poui 
of  whole  oats  (or  in  case  no 
desired,   just    the   corn  and 

(Jroun.l    corn,     IdO    pound.-<,  _ 
oats.    200    pounds;    gluten,    100  pi. 
and     tankage.    75    pounds.    Is  re 
niendel    by    Iowa  College  to 
the  first  scratch  ration  and 
second    scratch    mixture,  lOu 
ground  corn.   200   pounds  gruiui.l 
and   100  tankage  is  recommended 
J.  DltVDK.X. 


Curing  Chick  Dysentery 

MRS.    W.    p.  VANDERORIFF, 
ton.  inquires  regarding  the 
and  cure  of  chick  dysentery: 

Dysentery  of  young  chffks  Is  ' 
by  improper  food,  water  or  bouslnjl 
by  the  bu-ds  being  chilled. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine 
is  causing  the  trouble.     Is  broodei 
regular'.'     L)o  the  chicks  receive 
of  fresh  water  or  milk?    Are  the 
ing     founuiins-    and     feed  contatne 
clean?    Is  your  building  free  from  di 
while  admitting  plenty  of  fresh  .t 
has  it  dry  floors?     Are  you  ■ 
well  balanced    ration    of  goo'l 
If    the   chicks   are    lacking  ir 
the.se  you  can  supply  the  ren 
Remove   the    sick    chicks  a 
and  spray  the  liou.se.     If  pos- 
up  the  y.-irds  or  disinfect  them 
ing  around   tlie  house     or  >i,riii 
lime  on  the  ground. 

Add     epsom     .salts   to   the  drlnl 
water   for  an-  hour  or   two  a  day 
several  days,  or  mix  it  with  the  m 
Three    grains    of    subnitrate  of 
muth.    one   grain    of   pow  i  ■  ! 
mori  or  cloves  and  three  ^ 
flcred    willow    charcoal  t: 
day    mixed    with    food  I 
rather   successful  dysent. 

It    is   not    usually  advi~, 
table   garbage   to   young   chi.  1 
food  can  be  fed  to  the  older 
without   harm,   if  you  are  c-ir 
you  can  secure    a     good  c-- 
chick  ma.sh  and  c;hlck  scratch 
follow    directions    you  wii! 
little  trouble  in  feeding.  ' 
and  corn  grits  make  ex. 
feed.      For   mash    bran    n  .■    .  ..mni 
mill     run.     charcoal,  horn-  meal,  n. 
.scraps     and     dried     buttermilk.  i 
p'enty   of  greens   nfter   the  first 
days.— W.  J.  DRYDEN. 

Which  Lay  Larger  Eggs 

JO.C!     r.    BOr-EY.    McKittrlck.  inqt. 
which    hens    lay    the    larger  ■ 
Leghorns  or  Plymouth  1; 

In    Calif.irnia     the  W' 
are  now   la.ving  larg^-r 
Barred    Rocks.  Tli. 
depends  upon  the  bi 
strain.     Hens  not   f.  .i 
small  eggs,  as  will  ilmse  luit. 
eggs  which  are  small  and  l.iiil 
which  lays  sm<ill  eggs. 

As  I.#ghorns  have  been  bred  fa 
production     more     progres.^    has  ' 
m.'ide  in  in  ■ 
been  the  . 
T.--(j  ni 


\V.  J.  KRVUK- 
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Beware  of  Pitfalls  Besetting  the  Beginner 

Lack  of  Experience  or  Information  and  Inadequate  Capital,  Slwals 
on  Wfiich  Many  I'ann  Barks  Are  IVrecked^ 


ONE  of  the  principal  contributing 
causes  of  failures  in  various 
agricultural  lines,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  J.  G.  France,  ,San 
Diego  County  Farm  Adviser,  is  failure 
on  the  part  of  many  novices  to  realize 
that  farming  is  strictly  a  business 
proposition. 

"The  average  in- 
vestment of  farm- 
ers in  this  county 
is  $20,000,"  he 
points  out.  "Yet 
•how  many  persons 
imagine  they  can 
start  on  a  shoe 
string  and  make  a 
living  as  well  as  a 
substantial  profit 
in  farming.  For 
each  one  who  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  this 
,1  hundred  fail. 

"We  have  passed 
tluough  two  defi- 
nite eras  in  agri- 
culture," France 
points  out.  "The 
first  was  the  pio- 
neer era,  w  li  e  n 
practically  every- 
thing was  experi- 
mental; the  second, 
the  era  of  expan- 
sion and  great  real 
estate  activity, 
with  corresponding 
Increase  in  land 
values. 

"Xow  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the 
business  period, 
...  when  the  farmer 
must  rely  for  his 
profit  largely  upon 
the  .same  principles 
governing  o  t  li  e  r 
lines    of  business. 


Photo  ootineHy  SoyUipm 
Trust   and  <'oiiinierco 
Bank. 


No  lon!?er  can  he  be  sure  of  the  great 
increment  which  has  enabled  many 
farmers  of  the  previous  generation  to 
retire  with  modest  fortunes,  after  hav- 
ing worked  all  their  lives  at  a  profit 
representing  little  more  than  a  living 
wage." 

Asked  whether  he  would  recommend 
any  particular  specialty  as  most  likely 
to  prove  profitable  in  his  locality  under 
present  conditions,  France  expressed 
the  belief  this  must  be  a  matter  of 
individual  preference. 

"We  can  only  recommend,"  he  said, 
"that  the  prospective  agriculturist 
study  the  field  carefully,  choose  some 
specially  or  combination  to  which  he 
Is  best  adapted,  and  make  sure  he  does 
not  over-step  his  cash  capital. 

"We  find  producers  in  all  lines  doing 
well;  others  in  the  same  business,  fail- 
ing. In  some  cases  it  Is  hard  to  deter- 
mine the  reasons,  but  usually  the  fail- 
ures can  be  traced  to  under-capitaliza- 
tion  and  poor  business  judgment." 

Mr.  France  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  attempting  to  enter  the  poultry 
"game"  under  present  conditions  with- 
out full  realization  of  the  capital  re- 
quired. The  beginner  should  be  pre- 
pared to  invest  $3500  to  $4000  exclusive 
of  the  home,  and  should  not  e.xpect  to 
make  a  living  from  less  than  1000 
birds. 

Similarly.  In  the  citrus  business  and 
other  fruit  growing,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  underestimate  the  expense  involved 
and  the  strain  of  carrying  the  orchards 
for  several  years  until  they  come  into 
bearing. 

"Agriculture  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunities now.  as  alway.s,"  concluded  the 
San  Diego  agent,  "but  some  specialties 
are  being  over-boomed  and  many  per- 
sons with  insufficient  experience  con- 
tinue to  plunge  without  counting  ilie 
cost." 


Topping  Grape  Vines  Pays 

WK  have  been  taking  off  the  tips 
of  Emperor  grape  vine  shoots. 
This  work  takes  very  little  time,  will  do 
no  harm  and  probably  will  do  some 
good.  With  this  variety  it  certainly 
causes  a  bigger  second  crop,  which  last 
year  sold  for  more  per  ton  than  the 
main  crop. 

Tipping,  although  it  may  not  make 
more  or  better  grapes  this  season,  re- 
sults in  stronger  canes  and  vines  after 
the  winter  pruning  is  done.  Topping 
which  takes  off  much  green  growth 
probably  is  harmful,  but  that  which  re- 
moves only  the  soft  tips  that  have  not 
made  much  starch  evidently  does  not 
shock  the  vine.— TUl^ARE  FARMER. 


Orange  Orchard  Averages  $500  Per  Acre 


ONE  of  the  oldest,  best  located  and 
most  profitable  citrus  orchards  in 
Tulare  County  is  the  18-acre  Talbot 
grove  in  the  Globe  distiict.  It  is  un- 
der the  management  of  W.  C.  Talbot 
and  owned  jointly  by  him,  his  mother 
Jiiid  sister. 

A  few  trees  on  the  place  were  plant- 
ed in  but  most  of  the  orchard  was 
planted  in  the  early  90s. 

The  place  receives  ditch  water  from 
the  Tule  River  at  a  cos;  of  approxi- 
mately $20  per  year  for  the  18  acres, 
all  the  water  necessary  being  avail- 
able from  this  source.  The  grove  is 
in  a  location  where  there  is  a  breeze 
every  night,  con.^equently  frost  injur.v 
is  almost  unknown.  Not  one  navel 
orange  the  past  season  was  injured 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  grad- 
ed as  Sunkist.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  another  grove  of  equal  size  in  the 
•  oiinty  for  whicli  this  can  be  said. 

Talbot  oranges  are  very  early.  It 
liHH  been  the  practice  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  by  .shipping  all  the 
fruit  which  tested  properly,  in  the  first 
pools,  while  prices  wvic  high.  As  soon 


as  the  market  weakens  Talbot  stops 
pickin.g  and  waits  until  about  Febru- 
ary, when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  full 
size  and  the  market  again  in  good 
shape,  when  he  finishes  picking  and 
shipping. 

For    2.')    years    Talbot    did    his  own 
marketing,    but   this   season    his   fruit  ^ 
has  been  sold  by  the  Tule  River  Citrus 
Association. 

No  hard-and-fast  rule  is  followed 
by  Talbot  in  orchard  management. 
fJenerous  fertilization  is  practiced,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plant  food  being  used. 
I^st  year  200  pounds  of  sheep  m.-mure, 
per  tree,  was  applied.  Also  some  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  All  implements  and 
vehicles  are  drawn  by  horses.  There 
are  various  types  of  soil,  which  need 
to  be  cultivated  at  different  times.  A 
team  of  horses  is  conRidere<i  far  more 
convenient  than  a  tractor  for  handling 
small  plots.  The  soil  is  granitic,  not 
the  common  adobe  of  the  foothill  sec- 
tions. Deep,  early  winter  plowing  is 
practiced. 

In  the  past  nine  years  $80,000  worth' 
of  fruit  has  been  taken  from  this  fine 
orchard. — TULARE  FARMER 


POISONING  SOW  BUGS 

Instead  of  dusting  strawberries  in- 
fested with  sow  bugs  with  arsenical 
powder,  try  using  little  pieces  of  car- 
rots or  potatoes  rolled  in  paris  green, 
placing  them  where  the  insects  occur, 
suggests  Prof.  G.  P.  Weldon,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce, 
San  Luis  Obispo.  This  method  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  eminent  entomol- 
ogists. 

BIRDS  BOTHERING  BERRIES 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs. 
Kate  Berr.v,  Monrovia,  asking  how  to 
project  berries  from  birds.  I'rof.  George 
P.  Weldon  recommends  strewing  straw 
about  strawberries.  This  not  only  will 
serve  as  a  measure  of  protection 
against  feathered  pests  but  also  will 
conserve  the  water  supply.  Later,  in 
the  season  berry  growers  do  not  find 
birds  so  bothersome. 

ARGENTINA  LEADING  CORN 
EXPORTER 

Exports  of  corn  from  Argentina  have 
averaged  1.12,000.000  bushels  annually 
in  the  three-year  period  1920-22,  as 
compared  with  116.000.000  bushels  from 
the  United  States.  a<cording  to  statis- 
tics comiiiled  b.v  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

WILSON  TO  BOOST  GOLDEN  STATE 

R.  N.  Wilson,  foriner  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  l^alifoinia  Agricultural 
Legislative  Committee,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  mtinager  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commei-ce.  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco 


Santa  Cruz  Boy  Makes  a  Dairy  Record 


THE  story  of  Nelson  Giberson,  soph- 
omore student  of  the  Watsonville 
(!3anta  Cruz  County)  Union  High 
t-'chool  Agricultural  Department,  la  one 
of  Inspiration  to  other  youthful  farm- 
ers. Nelson  chose  dairying  as  the  kind 
of  project  work  he  was  most  qualified 
to  carry  out;  al.so  he  felt  it  offered  the 
most  opportunity.  He  started  with 
nothing  plus  ambition,  and  now  owns 
Hrestock  valued  at  over  $400,  plus  a 
lot  of  valuable  experience  and  more 
ambition. 

His  banker  was  a  little  doubtful 
about  loaning  him  his  original  $100  but 
now  h.Ts  the  utmost  confidence  in  him, 
becau.se  Nelson  has  made  good  on  his 
notes  and  his  word.  Of  the  $320  lie 
borrowed  from  the  bank,  only  $70  re- 
mains to  be  paid.  In  a  couple  of  months 
he  will  be  even  with  the  world. 

"The  first  cow  I  bought  was  pur- 
chaned  from  Mr.  '  Tate  for  $100,  on 
Februni-j'  6,  1923,  which  money  I  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pajaro  Valley  National 
Bonk,"  relates  young  Giberson.  "I  re- 
paid the  bank  witliin  eight  months. 
Thiii.  cow,  a  fine  Holstein,  produced 
approximately  1273  gallons  of  milk  the 
first  year  I  had  her.  The  milk  sold  for 
about  18  cents  per  gallon  or  $228.  She 
consumed  about  $50  worth  of  feed  dur- 
ing this  season. 

"This  year  she  freshened  January  7. 
f^b^  b.'ul  a  heifer  calf  from  a  purebred 
lit.i  t<  in  bull.  She  has  been  producing 
iiM  tnonths  this  year  and  still  h.as 
iw  iti>   three  more  months  In  which  to 

p  \  •  milk.  Her  calf  has  cost  me  nearly 
V    ij).  to  date. 

1    1...ul;I\1     1     .j.M-r.11,1    rr>«-    from  TVfr. 

i.iiiii I'l    M  ...  1 1         II.,    -  ] ine  year, 

I  ll  IS   r.i.v   I  I      n  ernPons 
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paid  only  $70  for  her.  She  ate  about 
$40  worth  of  feed.  On  October  6  I 
bought  two  more  cows  from  R.  H. 
Hlohni  for  $150.  These  cows  both  had 
heifer  calves  and  I  intend  to  save 
them.  These  two  cows  have  produced 
765  .gallons  of  milk  in  the  last  five 
months,  or  $1.17.70  worth.  Their  calves 
cost  me  around  $16. 

"The  second  cow  I  bought  again  has 
freshened  and  is  producing  five  gallons 
of  milk  per  day." 

Approximately  3000  boys  now  are  re 
ceiving  instruction  in  the  agricultural 
departments  of  high  schools.  How  are 
these  3000  boys  going  to  get  into  the 
farming  "game"  after  thev  leave 
school?  There  are  several  ways  open. 
One  is  to  go  back  to  "Dad's"  farm  and 
work  for  him  and  take  what  he  can 
offer.  Another  is  to  work  for  -some 
other  farmer,  save  your  money  and.  if 
succes.sful,  i:ent  a  farm  and  become  an 
owner. 

The  most  promising  one.  in  the  writ- 
er's estimation,  is  that  one  in  which  the 
father  and  the  boy  cooperate  and  in 
which  the  boy  is  encouraged  in  .tc- 
quiring  an  equity  in  some  form  of  agri- 
cultural property.  When  he  graduates 
from  the  high  school  this  will  keep  him 
in  "grub"  and  "duds"  and  give  him  a 
start.— A.  G.  RINN,  Agriculture  In- 
structor, Watsonville  Union  High 
School. 


WIND.  RAIN   HURT  RABBITS 

Rabbit.s  will  stand  considerable  cold, 
but  are  Injured  by  wind  and  rain,  points 
out  George  Green,  in  repl.v  to  .a  letter 
of  Inquiry  from  A.  W.  Neidlinger.  San 
Anselmo  (Marin  County).  Hutches 
should  be  tioarded  on  three  sides  and 
III  ■  1..:.. 


I  Have  Found  Out 
How  to  Get  Rid  of 
Superfluous  Hair 
— at  Once 

I  had  become  utterly  discouraged 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  hair  on  my 
face  and 
lip.  I  had 
tried  ev- 
ery sort 
of  depil- 
atory and 
electrolysis 
and    even  a 
razor.    But  I 
couldn't  get  rid 
of  it. 

Then  I  made 
a  won  de  r  ful 
d  i  s  cover.v.  I 
found  a  simple 
method  by 
which  I  re- 
moved  the  hair 
at  once  and 
most  wonderful 
«  to  relate,  it 
keeps  the  hair 
removed.     M  y 
...^  face  is  now  aa 
smooth  as  sl 
baby's,  not  only 
free  from  super- 
fluous hair 
but  from 
pi  til  pies  and 
blemishes. 

1  have  ex- 
plained thia 
discovery  to 
thousands  of  women  who  have  had 
the  same  experience  with  it  that  I 
had  and  I  will  cxi>lain  It  to  you  if 
you  also  have  superfluous  hair.  It 
isn't  like  an.vthing  you  have  ever 
used.  It  is  not  a  powder,  paste,  wax 
or  liquid,  not  a  razor,  not  electricity. 
It  causes  no  itching  or  burning  and 
leaves  no  scars.  As  easy  to  use  a9 
your  comb  or  brush. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

A  book  that  tells  just  how  this 
wonderful  method  gets  rid  of  super- 
fluous liair  is  free  upon  request. 
Don't  send  a  penny-pjust  a  letter  or 
post  card.  Address  Annette  Lanzette, 
Dept.  1049,  Care  Hygienic  Labora- 
tories, 204  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
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Painting  That 

Protects 
Dairy  Profits 


Painting  your  dairy  barn  interiors  with  Carbola,  the  Disinfecting 
White  Paint,  will  help  to  protect  your  cattle  and  your  profits  from  the 
ravages  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in 
powder  form.  It  is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water. 
Easily  applied  with  spray  pump  or  btnish.  Dries  white.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  leading  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

There  are  over  8.000  hardware,  feed,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealen 
handling  Carbola.  Yuur  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it  from  Annel 
W.  Robiaon,  1196  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Gennaia 
Seed  &  Plant  Co..  Los  Anjreles- -both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Car- 
bola. If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  the  n«re3t 
of  these  two  distributors.    Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

■  Ik«.  8Sc  and  lOc  po>ta(*         10  lb>.  $1.50  and  ISc  poatac*  20  Iba.  $3.00  d*llw«d 

SO  lbs.  f«.25  dclivarad  200  lbs.  $22.00  dsliysrwl 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

«0  cenlN  a  linr.  or  GO  renlh  ii  line  for 
four  iw  tnor^  <*oit*.erutive  istsues  (avtr- 
MKe  7  woril>).  Kor  whit«  si»!i<r.  vuis 
or  (I replay  t.\  pe.  <-o^t  is  coniptited  ii4'- 
rordinu  to  totiil  Npace  o(;(-upi<>4l  b>  a^l- 

Advert  isemenfs  must  rea<'li  us  15 
(lu:i  N  ttfforv  ilat<*  of  publication. 

AildrcsN  OUCIIARU  HUil  I'AKM. 
l!roHiIu-ii.>   al    Kiel  put h.   I.os  Aniides. 


POULTRY 


NAWE  CHANCKD.  Sllll  hftlchinK  every 
w«-ek.  Booking  now  for  sumtiier  anil 
fall  cllirky,  frctin  real  layers.  White  I>ep- 
Ijornji.  K.  1  Refis,  Barred  Roi  ks  Safe  Jr- 
rival  of  vitorous  chicks  KuarHntccd.  Write 
for  circular-  Ravtnswoo<1  Poultry  Ranch 
und  Hatchery,  formerly  The  J.  H.  Stubhe 
Randi.  P.  O.  Box  6;c,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

10c  EACH — "Superior  Strain"  S-  C.  White 
I..ei?horn  baby  chicks,  July  delivery.  BiK 
hatched  and  low  overhead  enable  us  to 
our  high-yitality  chix  in  accordant:e  with 
our  eHtablinhed  policy:  "Htgheiit  Quality  at 
l^i'We.-*t  Prices."  June  ehlx  aJl  sold.  Buok- 
let  dewribinK  our  strain  free  on  request. 
PUPERIOK    EGG    FARM.    Anaheim.  Calif 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accredited.  free-ranKe  floclcs. 
ti*-;tded  by  cockerels  direct  from  America*;) 
rrtralCHt  specialist.''.  Accredited  "AA"  frrade 
ihicks  at  sinKle  ".V"  prices.  Send  for  cata- 
loK.  MUST  HATCH  INCl'HATOR  CO..  INC.. 
4:i2   Seventh   St..   Petalllma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
seli-cted  free-ranKe,  high-produri  ns  hens 
n.iittd  with  double  pedieree  cockerels  with 
authentic  trapnest  records  of  237-278  e^fcs. 
Ctrl  if  led  bv  Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Utility  prices.  CHANTICLEER  ELECTUIC 
HATCHBRT.    INC.,    Hayward.  Calif. 

■WHITE  LEtJHORN  BABY  CHLX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens, 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  ,)cr 
100:  June,  $12.  JOO  per  cent  live,  strong  chli 
euaranleed.  We  are  accredited  by  the  Sono- 
ma County  Farm  Bureau.  The  PIO.NBER 
HATCHERY.   <:6  Sixth   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE    WORLD    FAMED  FOWL — 

Russian  Orloff  and  Halo  .Sacredo  Turkena, 
P,<ii)UinB  orders  now  for  hatcblng  eggs,  Clr- 
cular.s  FREE.  Only  breeder  of  OBNI'INB 
mock  In  America.  GEO.  SCHAEFFER. 
WENLO    PARK.  CALIF. 

FOR  S.\LE — tiOO  W.  U  Pullets.  2  Si  months 
old,  $95  Per  100;  also  290  layin;;  hens  1 
year  old,  $1.25  each;  certified  stock.  7th 
Ave..  North  Fair  Oaks.  1  mile  from  Red- 
wood Citv  across  Dumbarton  R.  K.  R.F.D. 
Hox  14.1  L.  Menlo  Park.  Calif.  Paul  B.  Smith. 


ORDER  your  W.  L.  pullets  from  Petaluma'a 
finest  raising  plant!  "Pullets  that  will 
But  disappoint  you!"  Write  for  infortuation. 
].  MUNTTII.N.  Reliable  Pullet  Farm.  l"eta- 
luma.  Ciilif. 

PULLETS  RAISED  TO  ORDBR— White  Leg- 
horns  from    pedigreed    trap-nested  proven 
proflucers     All   ages.     MRS.    H.  GILLESPIE. 
Tres   Pinos,   Calif.  • 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds     hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeon*,    rabbits.    FANCIERS"  BX- 
CHA.VGE.    640    S.    Main   St..    Los  Angeles. 

THK   WORLD'S   four   newe»t  fowl.-* — Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian    Orloffs.    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.    Phot*  booklet 
2  stamps.    Z.  T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz.Cal. 

HANSO.V  S  I'EDICREED  LEGHOUNS  BUST 
Write     for     interesting     catalonue.  HAN- 
BON'S   LEGHORN   FARM.   Coryallis.  Ore. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

I)t_l  YOU  W.V.N''!'  a  home  In  a  rich  yulley  near 
Spokane  on  three  transcontinental  r.iil- 
Toads:  where  soil  Is  good,  rainfall  ample, 
fiumniers  cool  winters  moderate,  the  kind 
oi  stump  land  that  pays  to  clear:  where  a 
farmer  with  $ISno  can  hope  to  succeed;  lini- 
othy  and  clover  green  eight  months  in  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country;  land  rhe:ii>.  III 
yearly  payments  at  6  per  cent.  HtTMBlRD 
LUMBER   CO..    Box    13,    Sandpolnt.  Idaho. 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainaee; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners  SUTTER  BASIN  CO.\IPA>JY. 
California   Fruit   Bide..   Sacramento.  Calif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer-  We  put  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pays  small  listing  fee  for 
expenses,  liookbts  of  farm.s  for  sale.  free. 
OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LISTING  BUREAU. 
Inc.,  443-444  Roberts  Bldg..  Los  Ancelea.  Cal, 


Green  Oranges  Glut  Markets 

Premature  Picking  and  Packing  of  Tulare  Navels 
Held  Cause  of  Much  Trouble  in  the  Industry 


Bur  bank  on  Cherries 

(Continued  From  Faije  Thrc  j 


rODLTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  suuny 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  muke  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHAKLBS    WEBK.S.    Owensmouth.  Calif. 

CUTOVER  and  partly  Imprrtved  ' lands,  near 
Deer  Park,  23  mi  north  of  Spokane;  rich, 
level  land,  well  watered;  free  lumber;  credit 
for  clearing;  10  to  15  years  pay.  (1  per  cent. 
DEER  PARK  LIMBER  COMPA.NY.  214 
Hut  ton    Bldg,.    Spokane.  Wash. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS    want    Western    farriis.  De- 
scribe and   state  lowest    price.    R.   A.  Mc- 
NOW.N'.   367   Wilkinson   Bldg  .   Omaha.  Neb. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMK.SPUN    TOBACCO;     Chewing-     5  Iba 
11.76;  10,  $3:  smoking  6  lbs..  »1  2i;  10.  $2; 
pipe    and    recipe    free;    pay    wIihh  receiveJ. 
CO-OPERATIVE    FAR.MKRS.    I'aducah.  Ky. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  A  MILLER — Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining 
ccrpv,  u.  B.  Patent  Office.  Haxard'e  Book 
on  Patents  free.  CliNTRAL.  BL.DU.,  Sixth 
and  Main,  Lo*  Angelea,  Calif. 


IN  studying  the  problem  of  market- 
ing Tulare  County  citrus  fruits  one 
difficulty  is  seen  to  overshadow 
everything  else.  It  is  not  a  tiueslion 
of  what  agency  packs  or  sells  itie  fruit, 
but  of  the  rush  to  put  as  many  navels 
as  possible  on  the  market  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

A  few  years  ago  this  trouble  did  not 
exist.  It  developed  with  increased 
production,  which  has  done  two  things: 
First,  it  has  supplied  the  market  with 
all  the  fruit  it  can  absorb  without  de- 
moralizing prices;  second,  it  has  given 
the  packing  houses  a  good  deal  more 
work  than  they  can  perform  during  the 
early  season. 

A  condition  like  this,  therefore,  ex- 
ists: Growers,  whether  they  belong  to 
a  true  cooperative  association  or  ship 
through  the  E.xchunge  by  a  commercial 
packer — or  whether  they  ship  through 
an  independent  dealer — are  very  likely 
to  find  they  are  short  of  boxes  just  at 
the  time  they  are  most  anxious  to  pick 
and  ship  their  fruit. 

The  most  simple  and  direct  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  appar- 
ently, is  to  have  more  field  boxes  and 
to  enlarge  iMvcking  house  capacity.  If 
this  were  accomplished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one  the  result  would 
be  disastrous,  since  markets  already 
are  jammed  to  capacity  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  if  all  the  fruit 
which  northern  orange  growers  wish  to 
ship  at  that  time  were  dumped  on  the 
market,  a  complete  price  collapse  would 
result.  As  to  the  additional  investment 
in  picking  boxes  and  packing  houses, 
with  equipment,  that  would  be  a  severe 
financial  burden. 

GROWKRS  WANT  MORE'  BOXES 

And  yet,  in  considering  the  attitude 
of  producers  toward  their  marketing 
agencies  it  is  found  that  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  complaint  is  that  diffi- 
culty of  gelling  boxes  when  needed; 
that  is,  early  in  the  season. 

Exchange  co-operative  a.ssociations 
refuse  to  increase  their  membership 
becau.se  of  limited  packing  house  c;i- 
pacity,  fearing  it  might  result  in  de- 
laying shipment  of  present  members' 
fruit.  Growers'  stock  companies  that 
do  some  commercial  packing  find  when 
they  take  in  too  much  fruit  they  often 
lose  more  in  delaying  the  shipment  of 
their  own  fruit  than  they  earn  by  the 
extra  packing.  However,  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is  not  an  increa.se 
in  handling  facilities  in  order  to  ship 
all  fruit  early,  but  more  even  distribu- 
tion in  time  of  shipping. 

If  this  could  be  managed  sati.«facto- 
rlly  it  would  make  cheaper  packing  and 
eliminate  much  trouble.  The  l.intlsay 
F'luit  Association,  for  example — one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative 
houses  in  this  district — has  to  carry 
70,000  picking  boxes  in  order  to  turn 
out  300  cars  of  navels.  Even  then 
there  is  a  "jam,"  although  each  box  is 
u.sed  only  two  and  one-half  times  dur- 
ing the  .season. 

In  a  typical  citrus  district  south  of 
Tehachapi  there  Is  no  such  rush  to 
market  frtiit  all  at  one  time  and  20,000 
boxes  are  sufficient  to  handle  the  (itian- 
tity  of  fruit  mentioned.  The  capital  re- 
quired for  handling  northern  navels, 
therefore,  is  very  high.  The  cost  would 
be  even  higher  if  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  shipping  all  the  fruit  that 
growers  want  to  ship  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

One  Tulare  packing  house  follows  a 
different  shipping  policy.  It  is  the  Tule 
River  Citrus  Association,  at  Success, 
tn  the  hills  east  of  Porterville.  Frank 
Wilson  is  the  manager.  That  is  a  warm 
early  section  and  everv'  reasonable  ad- 
vanUge  is  taken  to  ship  fruit  early. 
However,  the  moment  the  market  Is 
saturate<i  and  prices  start  to  go  to 
pieces,  the  association  quits  picking  and 
shipping  until  prices  pick  up  again. 
The  Association  packs  and  ships  at 
such  times  as  members  desire,  but  rao.st 
of  them  follow  the  manager's  advice  in 
this  matter  and  wait  until  their  fruit 
is  in  tip-top  eating  condition  and  the 
market  has  recovered.  Then,  as  this 
fully  ripe,  delicious  fruit  goes  on  the 
market  it  commands  an  excellent  price. 

  -      -  -  ^^-^^^--."1  ~  — .  ■  I 

PIGEONS 


PIGEONS — Selected    Silver   Kinir  youngsters 
for   sale     .TAS    A.    AVERT.    Napa.  Calif. 
R     R.    1.  704 


MISCELLANEOUS 


l,AWNSHllWER  SQt•^RB  SPRAY  SPRINK- 
I,BRS  distribute  water  uniformly  over  n 
large  S<3t7ARE  AREA,  reaching  CORNERS 
of  Inwn  or  gardeTi  without  flooding  side- 
wsIVs  and  wastinc  wster.  Csst  brass-  Price 
11  25  T»ost  paid-  Afonev  refunded  If  not  sn^- 
Isfactory.  T.AWNSHOWER  MFO  CO.  7J7 
Tenne-rwe   St  -    Vnlletn.  Calif- 


FHnT  .TAR  I.ABELS  make  yonr  Jars  looV 
neat  and  attractive,  also  make  It  easy  to 
find  JU!«t  the  Jar  you  want.  400  assorted 
labels  for  only  60c  postpaid.  Chi-ik  or 
moiney  order.  LESTER  O.  GARBE.  3«S 
Frederick  St..   San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FARMER  WANTED  to  operate  banana  plant 
nursery   in   California.    Dewiand  Inereaflng. 
l«rge  profits.  BOLLES  BANANA  NUUSKR- 
IBS.   Oldamar,  Florida. 


This  packing  house  generally  stops 
heavy  shipping  about  Decemoer  lo  and 
starts  again  lu  January.  This  year, 
owing  to  dull  markels,  late  snipineuts 
went  much  later  man  in  other  years, 
a  large  part  going  forward  fh  April  antl 
some  in  early  May,  when  northern 
\'alenciaa  were  bet^inniug  to  move. 
These  Marchto-May  oranges  brought 
growers  a  dollar  per  box,  orchard  run. 
Small  sizes,  from  216  down,  averaged 
the  paciiing  house  85  cents,  net,  per 
SU  pouiid  box. 

There  is  a  high  community  spirit  in 
this  Success  district,  which  is  one  rea- 
son why  tlieir  excellent  shipping  policy 
can  be  followed.  Beture  a  directors' 
meeting  each  member  of  the  association 
is  iiotiiied  of  the  su'ojects  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  is  requested  to  attend. 
After  a  general  discussion  the  directors 
adopt  the  policy  the  members  request. 

This  matter  of  a  longer  distributing 
season  for  northern  oranges  is  a  deli- 
cate subject  to  discuss.  The  whv/(e 
year  around  the  market  has  about  all 
the  oranges  it  profitably  will  absorb. 
If  we  delay  some  shipments  will  it  not 
result  in  a  grettter  glutting  of  the  mar- 
ket later  on'l  This  is  what  most  grow- 
ers believe. 

"Not  so,"  affirms  Wilson,  "provided 
nothing  but  g<X)d  fruit  is  shipped  al 
all  times."  The  rush  of  immature  fruit 
to  the  market  every  fall  kills  later  mar- 
kets. Holding  back  much  of  that  fruit 
and  seeing  that  oi^y  good  fruit  goes 
out  in  the  beginning  will  make  people 
buy  oranges  later  on,  customers  who 
now  are  sold  many  oranges  that  are 
unfit  to  eat.  One  poor  orange  at  the 
holiday  season  will  kill  the  market  for 
ten  good  oranges  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

Oranges  that  comply  with  the  8-tol 
test  are  good.  What  is  needed  is  hon- 
est picking  in  order  that  nothing  but 
good,  ripe  fruit  will  be  packed.  Outside 
oranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree 
ripen  first.  Picking  these  first,  the* 
other  out.side  fruit,  and  lastly  the  inside 
fruit  when  il  comes  up  tn  lest  insures 
an  entire  p:i<  k  of  goi>d  oranges.  But  if 
the  pickers  put  in  a  lot  of  7-to  l  fruit, 
relying  on  higher  testing  fruit  to  bring 
the  average  up  to  8-to-l.  then  the  con- 
sumer gets  oranges  whicli  kill  the  sale 
of  a  great  deal  of  fruit  later  on. 

According  to  Wilson,  whose  views 
are  particularly  valuable  becau."e  he  is 
the  manager  of  the  only  i)acking  house 
that  ships  late,  a  holding  back  of  poor 
fruit  would  so  strengthen  markets  that 
all  oranges  could  t>e  sold  later  at  profit- 
abVe  prices.  The  trouble  is  not  over- 
production, hut  too  much  poor  frtiit 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  he  be- 
lieves. 

This  policy,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  lessen  the  rush  for  picking  boxes 
early  in  the  season  and  enable  a  small 
packing  house  to  handle  as  much  fruit 
as  now  reqtiires  a  large  establishment. 

Even  for  Vslencias  Wilson  tielieves 
In  later  shipments.  "There  Is  a  good 
deal  of  the  sheep  in  a  human  being." 
he  points  out.  "When  one  man  starts 
shipping  V;)lencias.  all  his  neighbors 
are  unhaiipy  until  they  follow  his  ex- 
ample. We  find  that  about  four  times 
out  of  five  later  shipments  pay  the 
best." 

WHY   DELAY  SHIPMENTS? 

With  navels,  delayed  shipments  have 
two  advantages.  They  reach  a  better 
market  and  they  gain  in  size  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  The  grower  runs  the 
risk  of  frost,  but  if  he  wins  he  makes 
these  two  gains,  which  are  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  lose  his  crop  once  in 
three  or  four  years  and  still  come  out 
ahead  of  those  who  follow  the  present 
plan. 

Frost  dodging  is  just  as  important 
In  shipping  as  Is  the  effort  to  obtain 
high  opening  pric^.  Either  frost  pro- 
tection, fro.st  insurance  or  a  very  warm 
location  are  required  to  insure  profits. 
A  continuation  of  .seasons  of  crowded 
markets,  with  occasional  losses  by  frost, 
probably  will  drive  orange  groves  out 
of  lowlands  onto  the  .slopes  and  elimi- 
nate sickly  or  poorly  man&ged  orchards. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  citrus  In- 
dustry at  the  present  time  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  unprofitable  groves.  They 
are  an  expensive  luxury  to  the  own- 
ers and  tax  on  good  groves,  because  of 
the  injurious  competition  they  create. 
— TlLAItK   1  ARMER. 


do  In  most  of  the  fruit  trees,  to  cii 
away  all  but  a  single  l)lo8.som.  or  tw 
iu  each  cluster  which  it  is  desiivd 
cross-pollinate,  so  as  to  give  an  opp' 
tuiiity  to  work  to  advantage.    The  Id. 
som  to  be  pollenized  is  also  mot- 
to produce  fruit  where  it  Is  tin 
one  remaining,  than  if  would  be  n 
eral  were  preserved  in  the  cluster. 

If  we   desire  to  pollenize  a  certa: 
tree    with    several    kindti   of  fruit."4, 
single   branch   is  selected  and  tagsi 
with  ;i  s'.ring,  or  piece  of  cloth  of 
definite  color,  indicating  that  all  li:i'  - 
ing  that  mark  w^re  treated  with  pol- 
len of  a   particular  variet\ 

In    apples    and    pears    si.  ' 
flowers  in  a  clustce— bloom  • 
others,   but   with  cherries 
often  are  all  in  bloom  abnut  th 
time,  so  th.it  there  Is  a  much 
time  in  which  to  piilleniKe  thetn  m 
with  apples  or  pears. 

Many  experimenters,  after  they  h:i 
cross-pollinated    .-i  flower, 
sort   of   covering   over  it. 
paper  sack.    For  practical  ; 
ts  useless  to  go  to  this  exti.i 
for  if  the  showy  parts  of  the 
have    been   removed,    insects  wi 
visit  it  and  the  chances  are  iiitiiiu 
small  that  any  other  ijollen  will  i-m. 
In  contact  with  the  sligirui;  eaped.i. 
If  it  has  been  thoroughly  covered  wi 
pollen. 

In  cross-pollinallne.  it  in  very  esse 
tial  to  have  the  flowers  in  t  xactly  i 
right    condition.     The    blossum  lo 
operated  upon  should  fc*  t  lUen  on  i 
iiioriiing  of  the  day  in  whn  h  if  won 
open.     If  taken   too   ynuiig   the   >  ■  ' 
Is  not  likely  to  be  successful; 
course,    if    taken    after    the  !■ 
opens,   the   risk   that    'i  ■ 
been  already  polliiiati. 
or  by  the  wind.  :s 

ever,   with   a  good   h;ii.u    li  ii~    "     i  ■ 
magnif>ing    power   any    i>olkn  gr.iu 
that  have  recently  fallen  on  the  siii;" 
can    be    readily    dcteit<'d  and 
brushed  or  blown  off.  aiid  Ih-- 
dc.viied     afterward  applied 
danger  of  previous  pollination 


Friendly  Philosophy 

(Continued  From  Page  Fourf 


ren,  actually  have  Injured  thi' 
and  themselves  as  well. 


LET  REASON  AND  LOGip  RULE— 
4  I-iet    us    taUe    a    evnsible.    logical  < 
view   of   the   situation.     AgricuM'ire   la  < 

a     basic,     sL'tble.    dt|>endal  •  ■<•<'■ 

susceptible   to   the  .-.mnie 
other    lints.      Farmers  ax- 
organize,     increase     efficn  m  ,\ .      a  i" 
their    markets    and    deiruuid  a  >m\n 
deal. 

But  the  mejre  fact  that  - 
ing  fruit  or  vegetables  or 
stead  (if  manufacturing  clou  i 
clothing,  or  building  iiridges,  at»e»  ■ 
give  us  the  right  to  d<-mund  irtore  th  •  ' 
a   square  deal;   nor  can   we  ser»0  i"! 
own  best  intt^rests  by  doing  so. 

We  fear  some  of  our  readers  w*ll  fi-' 
this  di.«s<rtation  indicates  disloyally   '  i 
farmers  and   lack   of   understanding  "f 
farm   problems.     Howcmt.     tinic  wi'1 
prove,  "we    believe,  t! 
ever  be  gained  by  fai 
themselves  as   "the   >     -  >v 
titled  to  .sjiecial  priviletis  aud  Uewi-rvi 
of  paternalistic  petting. 

The  business  farmer  who  consid  ' 
farm  his  permanent  home  and  ■ 
the  highest  respect    for    his  i 
(looking  at  the  situation  stricti.v  n 
a   selfish    vii-wpoint)  cannot  nfforti 
ask  or  expect  more    thjin    an  "w 
brea  k . " 

Hut  fair  de^tling  he  must  ami  w  ; 
and  who  Is  there  to  d«»ny  THI^ 
Let   us  all   stick  together  to   >-ee  ihit 
nothing  is  put  over  on  us-  but  mako  ' 
as  liUle  fuss  over  It  as  po«siblo. 


BIRDS  WILL  KILL  WORMS 

Cultivation  of  berry  bush.s  wiW  <■ 
I)Ose  worms  which  are  vforivmL;  on  »! 
crown  or  roots  of  Ihe  pljint-    ihtin  giw 
Ing   birds  a   chance   t.  ina 
pt-sts.  Prof.  G.  P.  W-  -.-sta. 
answer  to  an  inquiry  l- 
geles  County  reader.     11  bun  i  *  ■ 
the  canes  the  best  thing  to  dA 
burn  the  infected  woo»I.  ~ 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Beware  These  Summer  Pests 

How  and  11' hen  to  Apply  Control  M easures— Timely , 
Practical  Suggestions 


By  GEO.  P.  WELDON 

Contributing  Editor 
Pomologist,  Chnffeu  Junior  College 
of  Agriculture 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 


THE  first  few 
hot  days  of 
June  are  very 
apt  to  favor 
the  development  of 
<  ertaln  species  of 
KHl  spiders.  It  Is  well,  therefore,  for 
ihc  fruit  grower  to  be  on.  the  alert  and 
iiftoot  the  first  appearance  of  this  pest. 
r<ed  spider  injury  is  characterized 
by  a  faded  or. 
slightly  mottled 
condition  of  the  in- 
fested leaves.  This 
injury  is  due  to  the 
feeding  of  the 
mites  which  attack 
the  surface  of  the 
leaf  either  above  or 
underneath.  All  of 
the  red  spiders  are 
so  small  that  they 
^■^^^^  m  a  y  ea.sily  escape 

^l/t^nr^  JBU  detection;  yet  a 
^^^B  A  ^^^H  »;ood  hand  lens  will 
^^^Ht  ^^H^^H  show  them 
^^■^H^.jili^^^^l  nicely,  and  every 
fruit  grower  should 
possess  some  kind 
a  glass  that  will  make  possible  the 
t)Morvation   of   such   tiny  depredators 

the  red  spiders. 
■At  first  injury   from  these  pests  Is 
ily  slight,  but  as  the  season  advances, 
nothing  '  is    done    to    check  their 
pread,  a  had  infestation  may  result. 
I  the  other  hand  there  are  a  number 
natural  enemies  of  the  reil  spiders 
il  sometimes  the.se  are  sufficient  to 
keep  their  numbers  reduced  to  a  point 
rhcro  little  liarm  will  result  from  their 
ttack  upon  trees. 

;  It  is  only  by  very  close  studies  of 
lieso    mites    that    one    is    Enabled  to 
jkc   an   accurate   decision  regardin? 
lying.    If  the  injury  is  only  s'isrht 
does  not  becoi^ie  worse  as  the  sea- 
an  advances,  there  is  little  need  for 
Jiliyins.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
ly    sees    more    and    more  damage, 
piraying  must   be  done  or   trees  will 
jffer  severely. 

POISON  SPIDERS  WITH  SULPHUR 

Fortunately  red  spiders  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  combat.  All  species  are  sub- 
ject to  sulphur  poisoning  and  their 
conttol  is  a  matter  of  applying  sulphur 
in  some  form  to  the  infested  trees. 

Very  good  results  at  times  have 
been  attained  by  the  use  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  dusted  into  the  foliage.  This 
method  is  not  always  sa' isl'actory, 
however,  as  weather  conditions  and 
jierhaps .  other  factors  have  a  decided 
influence. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  sulphur  to 
MHf  is  that  which  bears  the  trade  name 
"Atomic."  N'o  doubt  there  are  lUher 
foiins  that  will  do  the  work  'equallv  as 
well,  but  this  one  is  h.nndled  by  insec- 
ticide dealers  everywhere  and  is  usually 
c-.i.'^-.    to  procure. 

Since  the  sulfihur  sprays  kill  by  ron- 
It  is  necessary  to  applv  the  spra.v 
till):  iiug-bly,  to  every  portion  of  the 
tree,  in  order  tlint  it  may  cover  each 
nilte.  and  the  percentfige  killed  will  t>e 
In  direet  proportion  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  ajiplication. 

Another  type  of  orchard  pest  is 
found  in  aphis  of  all  species.  Nearly 
eveiv  kind  of  a  plant  serves  as  a  host 
fei  some  species  of  aphis.  Our  decidu- 
<iii-;  fruit  trees  Vi-ive  their  share,  and 
literally  dozens  of  species  are  found 
te  infest  fruits  of  different  kinds. 

I  iirtunately  there  are  only  a  few 
p|ii  '  ies  that  occur  commonly  enough 
II nil  in  .great  enough  abundance  to 
demand  attenlion.  Among  the  more 
cnunnon  and  it  might  be  said  ever- 
present  species  (although  they  may  be 
focalized)  are:  Woolly  apple  aphis, 
jfrcen  apple  aphis,  rosy  apple  aphis, 
black  peich  aphis,  mealy  plum  aphis, 
j^ack  cherry  .aphis,  rose  aphis  and 
aphis. 

rS  INDICATE   PLANT  LICE 

Ho    presence    of    aphis    on  trees 
ly  is  indicated  by  ants,  although 
.nts   ma.v   also   indicate    the  presence 
certain    scale    insects    and  mealy 
The  occurence  of  ants  on  aphis- 
gted  trees  or  plants  is  due  to  the 
of  these  Insects  for  the  "honey- 
or    liquid    droppings    of  most 
Ies  of  aiihis. 
■re    are   a    few,    like    the  woolly 
of  the  apple,  that  ants  do  not 
sm  to  care   for.  but   in   most  cases 
is  an   association   of  ants  and 
It  lice  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
ia  "ant-cowa."  u.sed   frequently  as 
common  name  for  the  aphid. 
Til,.  .  ontrol  of  all  species  of  aphis 
ii     lice    is    accomplished  with 
sulphate.     The  common  form 
lateri.al  be  i liv    ii  :ide  name 
f  40."    '1  I  ins  •10  per 

no  and  tli  ..  i.,ia  is  diluted 
len  used  for  spraying.  The 
itren^th  is  one-  part  to  1000 
'ater. 

little  soap  or  oil  emulsion 
used  with  nicotine  sulphate, 
I!  Ita  penetrating  properties. 
i»  a  contact  spray.  It  will 


only  kill  those  in- 
sects that  it  comes 
in  contact  with. 
T  h  oroughness, 
therefore,  is  essential 
for  good  results. 
One  of  the  more  common  leaf-feed- 
ing insects  is  found  on  cherry  and  pear 
trees.  It  may  be  observed  as  a  dark 
green,  slimy  larv.i,  one-half  inch  long 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  from 
which  it  devours  the  epidermal  cells. 
The  adult  is  a  little,  four  winged  insect 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  bee,  but 
which  more  nearly  resembles  the  house 
fly,  that  lays  its  eggs  just  beneath  the 
epidermis  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
leaf. 

Unsprayed  young  trees  are  often 
severely  injured  by  this  insect.  Older 
trees,  particularly  pears,  which  are 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  the 
codling  moth,  seldom,  are  affected. 
Cherries,  which  are  not  usually  treated 
with  an  arsenical,  ma*-  carry  a  bad 
infestation  at  any  age  but  younger 
trees  are   more   generall.v  infested. 

Control  of  the  cherry  slu.g  is  accom- 
plished best  by  spraying  with  lead  ar- 
senate, using  either  1 '4  pounds  of 
powder  or  three  pounds  of  paste  to 
50  gallons  of  water. 

CHERRY  SLUGS  EASILY  KILLED 

All  contact  sprays,  such  as  nicotine 
sulphate,  whale  oil  soap  and  oil  emul- 
sion, are  effective  also.  Even  dust, 
thrown  upon  the  leaves,  will  adhere 
to  the  slimy  bodies  of  the  insects  and 
cause  death  by  suffocation. 

Tliere  are  various  other  forms  o( 
leaf-feeding  insects  which  may  be 
found  on  the  foliage  of  orchard  trees 
from  time  to  time.  As  a  generil  rule 
arsenate  of  lead  as  recommended  for 
the  cherry  slug  will  control  effectively. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  discussion  of  codling  moth 
of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  apple  worm 
and  a  description  here  is  unnecessary. 
The  person  who  is  growing  either  ap- 
ples or  i)ears  is  vitally  interested  in 
its  control. 

The  most  important  thing  that  can 
be  done  to  rid  an  orchard  of  this  pest 
is  to  spray  as  the  blossoms  are  droi)- 
ping  in  the  spring.  Unfortunately  this 
single  application  will  not  result  in 
complete  control  if  the  pest  is  abun- 
dant and  from  three  to  five  applica- 
tions in  a  season  become  necessary. 

The  timing  of  the  summer  sprays  is 
a  little  difficult  and  about  the  simplest 
directions  that  I  can  give  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  spra.v — apply  when  90  per 
cent  of  the  t>lossoms  have  fallen  and 
repeat  application  in  ten  days  if 
blooming  is  uneven. 

REPEAT  CODLING  MOTH  SPR.WS 


weeks 
-apply 


Second    spray — apply  three 
after  "the    first.      Third  siiray- 
two  weeks  after  the  second. 

All  these  applications  are  directed 
against  the  first  lirood  and  in  extretne 
cases  later  sprays  may  be  necessary 
for  the  second  brood. 

Many  other  insects  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  list  of  pests  thjit  the  fruit 
grower  should  become  familiar  with. 
In  case  of  discovery  of  an  insect  that 
is  not  known  it  is  well  to  send  speci- 
mens to  some  entomologist  for  identi- 
fication. 


rK<litor's  Note — I'nivcrsit  v  of  California 
Cinular  Xo.  265,  "I'lant  Di.^eaae  and  Pi-st 
Control."  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  iMreotur  of  the  AKrl-.-ultiiral  Experiment 
Station.  Berkele.v.  contains  luurh  helpful  in- 
formation.] 


New  Forestry  Bulletin 


A 


BULLETIN  recently  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  describing  the 
courses  offered  by  the  University  for  the 
training  of  foresters  and  lumbermen,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  E.  Fritz  who  edited 
it.  should  do  much  to  dispel  the  too  gen- 
eral notion  that  there  is  nothing  to 
foiestry  but  planting  trees  and  fighting 
fires.  Indeed,  a  reading  of  the  brief 
description  of  each  course  offered  by 
this  division  will  present  fon-stry  as  a 
very  broad  and  important  field,  and  as 
diverse  as  the  life  of  a  growing  forest 
is  complex.  The  bulletin  .ilso  gives  in- 
teresting and  instructive  information 
concerning  California's  forests,  their 
extent,  their  value,  and  their  impor- 
tance to  the  people  and  the  industries 
of  the  State. 

The  booklet  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
Copies  may  be  had  free  by  writing  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  305  Hilgard  Hall, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA 


Little  Journeys  Into 

Agricultural  T)istrtcts 


fKclitor's  Note — Brief,  intini-ite  ffllmnses 
of  agriculltiral  coiiiniunttie.>^  in  various  pails 
of  tlie  State  will  be  publlsliecl  frotn  tinie  to 
time  under  this  hea-dinpr.  Subject.^  will  l»e 
chosen  at  random  without  regard  to  rank 
in  production  or  agricultural  importance. 
Get  acquainted  with  your  California,  iis 
i>I>portunit  ICS  and  dfejigliti;.  hv  ao.^oinpanyi ny 
ORCH.ARI)  and  F.\r!M  rel>lesentatlves  upon 
tliese    informative    "little  journeys."] 

HIGHGROV'E.    RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 

HIGHGROVE,  Riverside  County. 
California,  is  located  just  north  of 
the  city  boundary  of  Riverside,  east  of 
Lacadena  Drive,  and  south  of  the  San 
Bernardino  County  line. 

Its  environment  is  delightful  and 
beautiful.  The  elevation  is  about  100 
feet  higher  than  Riverside,  and  the 
little  town  is  "mountain  girt  and  the 
enshrouded" — a  quiet,   lovely  homesite. 

Highgrove  is  splendidly  equipped  witli 
rnilroad  facilities.  Through  it  pass  the 
main  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  system. 
This  is  also  the  junction  [loint  of  the 
liraneh  line  of  this  system,  known  as 
the  "Turkey  Trail,"  which  leads  out 
into  the  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  Perris.  Nuevo.  San  Jacinto, 
Hemet  and  Elsinore.  The  Riverside 
branch  of  the  t'nion  Pacific  also  passes 
tisrough  Highgrove. 

High.grove  is  imincorporated.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  400,  and  a  con- 
tiguous population  of  some  500  more. 
It  has  a  good  church  aiul  parsonage  of 
the  Methodist  denomination.  which 
-serves  in  reality  as  a  community 
church.  It  has  .splendid  schools  for  tlie 
first  eight  grades  and  its  graduates 
have  all  the  benefits  of  the  splendid 
high  school  and  .lunior  College  of  River- 
side. It  has  a  Community  Hall  and  a 
wide  awake  f'hamber  of  Commerce.  Its 
streets  and  homes  are  well*  lighted  by 
electricity  and  gas  is  piped  on  the  main 
thoroughfares. 

Citrus  culture  is  the  principnl  wealth- 
producing  source.  Walnuts  and 
peaches  are  also  rai.sed  and  thrive  here. 
Here  are  located  the  famous  Ij.  V.  \V. 
Brown  citrus  orchards,  whose  ])roducts 
for  so  mnny  years  have  optured  the 
sweepstake  prizes  for  navel  oranges 
and  grape  fruit  at  the  National  Orange 
show,  held  annually  at  San  Bernardino. 
Man.v  other  orchards  of  almost  equal 
merit  are  located  here. 

Five  citrus  packing  houses  handle  the 
fruit  otitput  of  this  district.  These 
gTve  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  and  their  annual  output  is  some 
1500  cars.  The  packing  houses  employ 
both  male  and  female  help.  The  moral 
tone  of  these  places  is  high  and  t'le 
best  people  of  the  community  consicier 
it  a  privilege  to  work  in  them  ami 
greatly /iippreciate  the  financial  returns 
thus  obtained. 

High.srrove's  water  supply  for'  irrigM- 
tion  and  domestic  purposes  is  obtained 
from  the  C.ige  canal.  The  high  quality 
and  purity  of  this  water  is  well  known. 
Its  .sources  are  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains  and  from  artesian  wells. 
The  water  flows  .swiftly  through  a  ce- 
mented canal,  and  is  pure,  sparkling 
and  healthful. 

Highgrove  offers  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity and  a  delightful  location  to  those 
who  prefer  to  live  in  a  suburban  dis- 
trict and  still  carry  on  their  business 
pursuits  and  .social  relationships  in  the 
larger  center.  It  ia  just  four  miles  from 
the  business  center  of  Riverside,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  bus  line  and 
Pacific  Electric  railroad.  The  distance 
offers  a  short,  delightful  atilo  trip  of 
about  15  minutes.  Property  values 
here  are  cheap  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  no  city  taxes.  It  is  in  all 
parfictilars  de.serving  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  those  seeking  nn  ideal 
home  location.— W.  W.  ATERS. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  INCREASE 
BILLION 

The  aggregate  value  of  crops  and 
livestock  products,  including  animals 
raised,  produced  in  the  United  f-tales 
last  year  is  estimated  at  $  1 2,20 (.000,- 
000  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  waa  |960,000,00* 
more  than  the  estimate  for  1922. 


Poor  Grove — Good  Oranges 

SOME  of  the  finest  Valencias  to  be 
found  in  Tulare  County  this  year, 
or  any  year,  come  from  the  grove  of 
W.  A.  Talbott  at  PI  uio  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  grove  is  a  poor  producer 
and  in  iioor  shape.  As  a  rule  it  is  the 
he.iviest  producing  groves  that  turn 
off  the  highest  (|uality  fruit.  This 
grove  of  12  acres  is  on  very  heavy  soil. 
It  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of  w:iter 
and  cultivation,  hut  little  or  no  fer- 
tilia^!^  The  trees  ar«i^oId  and  un- 
thrifty. Crops  are  always  small  and 
the  fruit  qu.ilitv  always  exceptionally 
high.— TULARK  FARMER. 

SMALL  PERCENTAGE  PUREBREDS 

Although  there  are  24, 67.'). 000  milk 
cows  on  the  farms  of  this  country,  less 
than  1,000,000  of  these  are  purebred 
dairy  animals,  says  the  California 
Dalrjr  Council. 


Transferring  Colonies 

IN  answer  to  questions  submitted  by 
Percy  Gibbs,  Coos  County,  Oregon, 
will  sa,v: 

Bee  colonies  may  be  transferred  at 
any  time  ex<-ept  during  very  cold 
weather.  Unless  the  weather  is  w  irm 
and  honey  coming  in  the  worker 
brood  sliould  be  transferred  also,  as  it 
is  difficult  tor  bees  to  draw  out  foi.n- 
ti-ition  and  start  a  new  broo^ncst  in 
cold  we.ither. 

In  transferring  bees  from  old  hives 
cr  nests  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  queen,  as  all  the  bees  will 
follow  her.  If  she  should  l>e  acci- 
dentally killed  or  lost  the  bees  may 
r.iise  :Miolher.  providing  there  are  egga 
o  •  very  young  larvae  in  the  old  orood  • 
combs  to  start  with.  Save  all  old 
combs  w  th  worker  brood  in.  ;is  tho 
colony  will  be  that  much  stioiiger. 

Any  manufacturer  of  beekeepers' 
supplies  can  furnish  hooks  on  bee- 
keeping; also  bees  and  queens. — .1.  D. 
BIXRY.  SR. 


DECREASE  IN  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

.\  slight  decrease  in  winter  wheat 
acreage  in  some  of  the  leading  winter 
wheat  producing  countries  of  Europe  is 
reported  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 

Rev.  G.  K.  .Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Di»- 
eovery  Which  Keeps  \\\  Poultry 
Free  From  Vennin 


"I  have  used  your  re- 
markable  Lice  and  Mite 
Remed.v     with     fine  re- 
sults," writes  Rev.  G.  R. 
Mente,  Methodist  Parson- 
age, New  \V  a  s  h  i  ngton, 
Ohio.    "It  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  poultry 
losses  in  this  com- 
munity.   You  are  a 
great  benefactor  to 
I)oultr.v  raisers." 

.Tust  a  few  drops  rtf 
a  new  liquid  daily  tn 
the  drinUin:;  wal  >r 
.seems  to  render  fowLi 
immune  from  insect 
pests  and  diseas-*.  An  open  can  of  auothor 
liquid  huno:  in  the  poultry  house  puts  ;>a 
end  to  the  pests  that  are  drl\en  to  ttla 
nests,  roosts  and  crevices  of  the  hen  houso, 
by  giving  off  a  vapor  which  is  harmless  to 
poultry  or  humans  but  "poison  gas"  to 
vermin. 

Insure  your  poyltry  profits  by  getting  rH 
of  these  expensive  pests.  No  more  rluslinjc, 
dipping  or  gre.-ising.  Imperial  Combinatn»il 
Treatment  makes  all  poultry.  old  .iiid 
young,  heallhicr.  sturdier  and  grow  fa-t«r. 
Breaiis  up  col  Is  and  roup.  Splendid  tonia 
and  blood  puriTier.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Sent  Now  on  Free  Trial 

Initerlii.]  ( 


No 

Wonder 
She  Dotsn't 
Laij or_Set  "iS^ 


Yon  pan  obta 
Mittiout  fiel;'y  or  ri 
Imperial  I.alx>ral  r  e^. 
City. 


lis    a    cent.      Wi-ite    todjiy  to 
28'  Coca  Cola  litiiiiling,  Kan- 
uiil    you    will    l)c    M-nt    oi.e  of 


each  of  the  reerlnr  full  size  $1.00  nuaiitiiies 
linnids,  comnrislny  Mils  gn&t  mmbiuat loii  treai meiit. 
It  you  ore  iioi  Hiiiaz'*«l  at  re-ults  vvvn  the  ^|^JO^ml 
iiilnn!uctory  price  i>f  one  dnllur  which  you  pav  th« 
P'lstnian,  plus  po-fa^e.  on  arrtva]  of  Ihi-t  reguiu 
S2,00  quantity  will  h.-  n-run-Icvi.  Write  to  lay.  a.  tUla 
l>  »  spffiiil  inrrti'infr.rry  .'fiir — uiKtd  only  fi>r  ten  (laya. 


.Americas  Leadinof 
TIRE  PUMP 

Get  a  Rose  for  easy  pumping.  Tho  fa- 
mous valve  saves  half  the  work.  No 
wasted  effort.  Saves  time.  Guaranteed  S 
years.  Why  toilover  a  troublesome  pump 
when  a  Kose costs  f.o  little?  Your  dealer 
carries  the  Rose.  Have  him  show  you. 
In  two  sizes;  $2.50  and  $3.00 

nm  ma.  i«»  co..  HusTinti.  ni*. 


200  SHEETS  AND 
lOO  ENVELOPES 


espoiiden:e^ 
vnvetupes,*^ 


3   lines   printed   with    nime   and   address,  or 
IMonogrnm    in    an    excliiiiivo   design,    in  rich 
dnrk  blue  inlt.    On  Good  While  Bond.    S>:e  . 
6k7,  envelopes  to  mat-  n.    100  Correspon 
Cardi.    printed,    size  HVixG. 
St. 30.    100  Double  Sheeti  and   100  envelopes.  ' 
$1.^0.  Mciiey  refunded  if  not  pleased.  An  lde»l 
gilt   fur   h  lends.    Write   plainly.     50  Panelod 
Cards  with  name.   50c.   Additional  tines.  15c 
each.     Remit  with  order. 

A.  J    Bauiiia       ^oo  IW arXet  St..  San  Francisco,  CaU^ 


1 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$1S.50  buys  s:inrantee  option  on  10.000  bushel* 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Furlhtr  Ritk.  A  move- 
ment of  6c  frotn  option  price  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  tiite  $.^00;  4c.  $400;  Sc,  $.100,  etc 
WRITE  TOOAV  K(JR  PARTICULAKS  and 
FREE  MARliET  LETTKR. 

'DTettort  Daily  Gmide,  S.W.  Branch,  Dept  M-39 

lOlS  BaltuDoic  Ave.,  Kaatat  Gtj,  Htb 
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Authoritative  Writers! 


ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  famed  for  its  "human  interest"  articles.    The  Editors  tal<e  our  readers  each  week  upon   "personally  conducK  U 
to  the  homes  and  ranches  of  successful  men  and  women  who  are  making  California  agricultural  history.    But  every  issue  contains  as  well 
te  •hp'cal  information  worth  huodreds  of  dollars  to  practical  producers.    Such  writers  as  these  are  adding  constantly  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM  S 
prestige: 


ASSOCIATE  EDITORS  AND  REGULAR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Luther  Burbank 

Burbank  has  been  called 
"the  best  known  man  in 
the  world."  And  we  might 
add  that  the  famous  plant- 
breeder  is  also  one  of  the 
best  loved.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  writes  for  no  other 
agricultural  publication. 
Ralph    D.  Cornell 

Master  in  Landscape  Arch- 
itecture. Desig-ner  of  some 
of  the  most  attractive 
country  and  subuiban  es- 
tates in  California.  Con- 
tributes practical,  helpful 
articles  on  landscape  de- 
sign, ornamentals  and  kin- 
dred topics. 

Cornell  hns  that  un- 
usual combination  of  ar- 
t  i  s  t  i  c  temperament  and 
practical  knowledge  which 
enables  him  to  meet  every- 
day problems. 

Robert  E.  Jonet 

Manager.  California  Dairy 
Show.  Executive  Officer. 
California  Dairy  Council. 
Nationally  known  writer. 
Formerly  Agriculture  Edi- 
tor, Sacramento  Bee.  Bob 
Jones'  "Little  Stori«s  of 
Farming"  is  one  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM'S  most 
i  n  t  e  r  e  sting  departments. 
"Bob"  is  one  of  California's 
most  popular  agricultural 
leaders. 

Helen  Temple 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Temple  has 
made  a  life  study  of  flori- 
culture. Her  articles  on 
flowers  and  oniamental 
gardening  have  aided  thou- 
.•iands  of  rural  and  subur- 
ban women  to  beautify 
their  homes  and  grounds. 

She  not  only  knows  flow- 
ers, but  also  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  imparting  her 
knowledge  readily  to 
others. 


J.  D.  Bixby  Sr. 

For  six  years  editor  of 
"Western  Honey  Bee."  Lec- 
turer on  bee  and  honey 
topics.  For  eighteen  years  a 
successful  apiarist.  One  of 
the  best-known  bee  men  in 
California.  Bixb.v's  "Bee 
-Notes'  in  ORCHARD  and 
F.-\RM  are  always  to  the 
point,  but  "without  sting- 
ers." And  he  writes  for  the 
novice  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial producer. 

W.  H.  Gardner 

.\fter  leifiving  his  degree 
in  ensrineeriiie  from  ."^tan- 
furd  Vniversity.  Gardner 
.soon  became  identified  with 
the  tractor  and  implement 
industry,  having  l)een_  one 
<if  the  organi2.ers  ami  first 
officials  of  the  California 
Tractor  .Vss.jciation.  lie  Is 
.tIso  a  widcl.v  known  aijver- 
tistng  man  with  broad  ex- 
perience along  lines  per- 
taining tt»  agriculture. 

His  articles  keep  our 
readers  informed  upon  new- 
developments  in  power 
farming  and  allied  subjects. 

Robert  W.  Hodgson 

-Mlhr.ugh  not  an  exclusive 
contributor  (by  reason  of  hi.s 
official  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .\grirultural  Ex- 
tension Ser\-ire»,  Hodgson 
writes  regularly  for  OK- 
(  H.ARD  and  F.ARM. 

He  Is  the  author  of  "Citrus 
rruning"  and  other  impor- 
tant bulletins  and  head  of 
.Nmerica's  largest  County 
Farm  Bureau  OrKanizati-in 
-  th;*t  of  Los  .APKeles  Coun- 
t.v.  H<Kl'.;son  is  regarded  as 
one  of  California's  best  post- 
ed  horticultural  authorities. 

W.  J.  Dryden 

Mr.  Dryden.  poultry  editor,  received  his  train- 
ing at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  has 
traveled  extensively  through  the  poultry  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific  West,  observing  the  meth- 
ods of  successful  producers  and  advising  them 
on  their  practical  problems.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  poultry  ('reeding  business  in 
Contra  Costa  County.  In  ai'dition  to  contribut- 
ing regularly  "Piactical  Poultry  Pointers"  and 
articles  about  Interesting  ranches  visited,  he 
answers  questions  of  subscribers  on  breeding, 
feeding,  housing,  selling — in  fact,  all  phases  of 
I'Oultr.v  husbandry. 


J.    Eliot  Coit 

Dr.  Coit  is  the  author  of 
"Citrus  Fruits,"  the  stand- 
ard texthook,  and  was  for- 
merly professor  of  citrl- 
tulture.  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. In  addition  to 
holding  other  important 
public  offices,  he  is  now 
President  of  the  Califor- 
nia Avocado  Association. 

W.  S.  Guiiford 

Director.  American  Shrop- 
shire Registry  Association. 
Author.  "California  Hog 
B»ok"  and  "Irrigation 
Practice."  Operator  of  a. 
large  diversified  ranch  in 
the  upper  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. "Home  F^irm  Happcn- 
Ing.s."  recorded  by  Guilford, 
constitute  one  of  <iR- 
CHARD  and  FARM  S  most 
unique  and  valuable  fea- 
tures. 

Ralph  G.  Ri*««r 

.\s  mana«er  of  the  Crop 
Production  Depnrtment  of 
the  Cal  i  f  o  r  n  i  a  Vegetable 
I'nloii.  Risser  has  had  more 
to  dr.,  perhaps,  than  any 
otto  •  •    "Mh  .1.-- 
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Cauliflower  Crop. 

George  P.  Weldon 

Poniologist.  Chaffey  Junior 
College.  Former  executive. 
State  Horticultural  Com- 
niission.  Judge  of  Fiuit 
Exhibits.  California  Si:,  f- 
Falr.  Author  of  ".Apiil- 
G  r  o  w  i  n'g  in  California." 
"Pear  Qrowing  in  Califor- 
nia." and  other  publica- 
tion.s. 

Professor  Weldon  ia  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  comnier- 
mercial  fruit  growing  prob- 
lems in  California  toilav. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS 

Not  content  with  maintaining  an  editorial  staff  unexcelled  i'>  i  ai  of  any  other  sectional  farm  journal,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  has  presented 
one  or  more  articles  by  each  of  the  following  representative  authorities: 


Poii.*)I"'K>  Uepaitaienl 
Inn  fixity    of  C*al.fonil« 
BaaHe.  H.  J. 

Arrit-ttltiintl    Kxteii^lcn  Sertlrt, 
t  iii\rrsi(>    o(  Cbaruntift 
Barnard,  L..  C. 
M«i.aprr.   (IivenneM  Ordi»n!s. 
i'l'i.p  rd.  CnUf. 
Helton.  H.  C. 
Agrirultiira,!   Kiig  iietri -tib  D'Tariment 
!"niTer-lty  <rf  ralifornia 
Bioletti.  Freclrrir  T. 
Prrifc*<M»r    of     Vllliiillurt    ^-iid  Fruit 
ITtniiirTs.    I'lcursty   «tf  l"allfonHa 
BoufTbrr.  Bert  U". 

Panadem  Citv  Farm* 
BolN*«erain,  M.  B. 

AjcrlnihJiDiI    Extfii-ifon  SfPricf, 

BItuirhard.    VinrenI  F. 

Agrifiiliuriil    Kxtctc  inn  Srnic* 
Vnivfr-  'IV  of  i'd]  (•  niia 
Brndfute.  O.  K. 
PjT«ii>       ,    Anirncn  Farm 
.     Burt-aii    K»-N  raii.-ii 
Buster.   MelvUi  W. 
Arrii-uliiiral    Kxh-iiwImii  S*r?ice, 
I  iiivei  -H y    of    <  '.i  llfoniia 

rijlilishcr.    Farm   aiid  Rant^ 
Market  J<>iir.i.i| 
(  ttniiit.  Ira 
CaJifc>rnU   I'l     >>  aiid   Hv.  (1  rower*' 
villi  II.  h'le^iio 

coUiiiM,  .1.  u 

rifiii't  U•t^    I)ei>ar>oif  nt, 
Viii*«T  iiy  «(  Cal  fornia 
C(>nipi-r«>.  Ifiirold 

Suti     iJfMaiti.itMt    of    A;;ri.  ulture 
Cnic^R.  W.  V. 

Fruit    Pr-Mlurt-*  I'niartiiirrit, 
rMht-r^ily     of  r.ilir-lliia 
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Beating  the  Sun  at  His  Own  Game  Drying  Prunes 


I  AST  year  at  the  Farmer  prune 
orchard  near  Santa  Rosa  a 
new  type  dehydrator  was  used, 
with  grreat  satisfaction  to  the 
owners  and  to  the  designer. 

"No  one  who  has  usetK  a 
good  °  dehydrator  ever  would 
thinic  of  groing"back  to  the  old 
way  of  sun  drying,"  declares' 
Ralph  Fanner.  "The  cost  of  Installing 
a  plant  for  artificial  fruit  drying  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  numerous  advantages 
of  this  method— economy  of  operation, 
saving  of  time  and  superiority  of 
product. 

"It  talces  a  week  or  10  days  to  dry 
prunes  in  the  sun.  Bad  weather  causes 
much  extra  -work,  besides  injuring  the 
fruit.     With  our  single  unit  dehydra- 


Sonoma  Orchardist  Cures  Imperial  Fruit  Efficiently 
and  Economically  With  New  Type  Dehydrator 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


which  records  on  an  outside  ch^rt  the 
degree  of  heat  and  humidity.  Surplus 
heat  and  moisture  are  disposed  of 
through  six-inch  pipes,  which  are  opened 
land  closed  by  means  of  a  thermostat." 

Farmer's  dehydrated  prunes  have  flesh 
of  a  bright  amber  color  and  a  very 
agreeable  taste  and  consistency,  much 
superior  to  sun  dried  prunes,  which 
often  are  sticky  or  mushy.  None  of 
the  fruit  "caramelized,"  a  trouble  which 


against  the  opposite  wall  and  is  sucked 
through  the  fans  and  driven  against 
the  radiators  and  again  downward 
through  the  fruit,  a  continuous  circu- 
lar motion  thus  being  maintained. 

"The  big  problem  of  dehydration," 
Anderson  points  out,  "is  to  get  rid  of 
moisture,  which  passes  from  the  fruit 
into  the  air.  Here  is  where  machines 
which  depend  upon  the  natural  circu- 
lation of  air  lose  out.  We  take  care  of 
this  problem  by  means  of  two  six-inch 
pipes,  which  extend  under  the  floor  of 
the  building  and  project  up  through  the 
floor  12  inches.  Whenever  the  air  be- 
comes sufficiently  saturated  with  mois- 
ture these  pipes  open  automatically  and 
close  the  same  way,  when  enough  dry 
air  has  been  admitted  to  replace  the 
damp  air  which  has  escaped." 

The  prune-laden  trays  are  stacked 
upon  supports  made  by  nailing  three 
1  %  -inch  boards  a  foot  wide  across  two 
2xl0's  set  on  edge,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  jnove  a  large  stack  with  a  hand 
truck,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  work 
of  handling  the  fruit. 

Farmer  is  planning  to  add  two  more 
units  to  his  dehydrator.  The  addition 
will  be  16  X  28  feet  and  will  cost,  it  is 
estimated,  $3000. 

PRUNES    DISPLACE  HOPS 

The  Farmer  orchard  comprises  50 
acres  of  first-class  nine-year-old  trees, 
w.hich  last  year  bore  22  tons  of  ti  uit  that 
sold  for  7  cents  a  pound.  The  tonnage 
is  expected  largel.v  to  increase  in  (he 
next  few  years:  hence  the  additions  to 
the  dehydrator. 

Years  ago  the  Farmer  Ranch  was  de- 
voted mostly  to  hop  growing.  A  large 
prune  orchard  was  planted  and  grubbe<l 
up  after  it  had  been  brought  into  full 
bearing,  because  prune  prices  dropi)ed 
to  bedrock — and  lower.    Nine  years  ago, 


This  is  the  second  model  prune  or- 
chardf  that  has  displaced  hops  in  the 
old  Farmer  homestead.  The  owners 
are  more  than  pleased  with  their 
experiment  in  artificial  dehydration 
and  tvill  enlarge  their  plant. 


tor.  costing  $2000,  we  dried  four  tons 
of  prunes  in  14  hours.  L.lttle  labor  is 
required  to  operate  the  plant,  the  main 
work  consisting  of  starting  a  fire,  turn- 
ing on  the  fan  switch,  putting  the  fruit 
in  the  dr.ver  and  taking  it  out  again. 

"The  temperature  is  regulated  auto- 
matically by  a  wet  bulb  thermometer. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  s%iccessful  dehydrators  in  Sonoma 
County,  according  to  O.  E.  Bremner,  county  horticultural 
commissioner.  For  ease  of  operation  and  quality  of  product 
it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 


Part  of  the  device  which 

automatically  regulates 
heat  and  moisture  inside 
the   dehydrator.  Keeping 
the  air  dry  is  essential. 


often  is  difficult  to  prevent.  Instead  of 
the  usual  3-cent  advance,  5  cents  was 
paid  by  the  Association  when  Farmer's 
dehydrated   prunes   were  delivered. 

Instead  of  22&  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 
being  required  to  make  100  pounds  of 
the  dried  product,  which  is  considered 
a  fair  average,  only  185  pounds  were 
required  when  the  prunes  were  dehy- 
drated, thus  effecting  a  substantial 
saving. 

The  dehydrator,  which  was  designed 
and  built  by  George  R.  Anderson,  is  of 
hollow  tile  construction,  14  by  16  feet. 
Upon  an  inside  platform  eight  fe«t  high 
there  are  two  radiators,  each  unit  being 
(our  feet  ^igh,  three  feet  wide  and  about 
eight  fe^t  long.  Steam  is  supplied  by 
an  outside  1^  h.  h.  coal-burning  boiler. 

Two  four-foot  steel  fans  —  shaped 
something  like  small  windmills — force 
the  hot  air  through  the  radiator  and 
against  the  opposite  wall,  where  it  is 
deflected  downward  by  galvanized  iron 
sheeting,  which  curves  from  walls  to 
ceiling,  the  latter  being  Just  above  the 
radiators.  This  sends  the  hot'  air 
through  the  prunes,  which  are  stacked 
in  shallow  trays  underneath  the  radia- 
tor   platform.     The    heated    air  rises 


when  the  present  orchard  was  planted, 
it  was  decided  to  get  back  into  the  prune 
game.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farmer,  Ralph's 
mother,  is  part  owner  of  the  orchard  and 
takes  an  active  Interest  in  ranch  work. 

Anderson  owns  and  manages  a  large 
fruit  farm  in  Rincon  Valley,  producing 
annually  155  tons  of  Gravenstein  apples 
and  4000  boxes  of  winter  varieties,  also 
100  tons  of  Royal  Ann  cherries.  He  is 
much  interested  in  irrigation  and  fer- 
tilization and  recently  has  put  down  a 
well  315  feet  deep,  which  has  been  waller 
with  double  12-inch  casing.  The  well  cost 
$2000  and  the  pumping  plant  as  much 
more.  This  well  is  expected  to  supply 
sufficient  water  to  grow  leguminous 
cover  crops. 

In  addition  to  his  farming  and  fer- 
tilizer business  and  dehydrator  project, 
Anderson  sells  real  estate  and  has  per- 
fected a  process  for  canning  dried 
prunes  which  he  confidently  expects  to 
prowe  .1  world  beater.  Those  who  have 
sampled  this  fine  food  product  are  in- 
,  dined  to  share  the  Inventor's  expec- 
tations. 

Although  the  enterprises  mentioned 
ar«  sufficient  to  illustrate  Anderson's 
vematlllty,  he  has  several  others  up  his 


sleeve.  One  Is  a  device  for  oiling  trac- 
tors, which  has  received  enthusiastic 
praise  from  those  who  have  used  It.  An- 
other Anderson  enterprise  is  doing  cus- 
tom work  with  a  large  track-laying  trac- 
tor, which  was  purchased  at  such  a 
low  price  that  more  than  once  it  has 
paid  for  itself. 

When  18  years  of  age  Anderson  left 
a  wealthy  country  home  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia, coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  In 
search  of  adventure,  which  he  has  found 
in  sufficient  measure  to  resist  all  temp- 
tations to  return  to  the  Dominion  State. 
He  gets  a  great  "kick"  out  of  California 
country  life  and  Is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  in  his  section. 

A.  W.  Christie,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia dehydrator  expert,  examined 
Farmer's  new  plant  and  says  It  does 
excellent  work,  turning  out  a  superior 
product  much  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
sun  drying.  "But,"  he  adds,  "there  are 
several  other  types  of  dehydrators  which 
are  giving  good  results  in  California. 
True,  some  are  not,  but  most  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  can  be  traced  to 
inefficient  operation. 

"Anderson's  dehydrator  resembles  an- 
other popular  type  used  in  this  State, 
the  principal  difference  between  the  two 
consisting  in  the  method  of  heating  and 
circulating  the  air,  he  explains.  One 
type  uses  air  heated  directly  by  an  oil- 
burning  furnace,  which  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  using  steam  radiators. 

"At  one  end  of  the  dry  room  there  is 
a  fan  which  draws  the  air  circulated 
by  a  blower  at  the  other  end,  adding  a 
lateral  movement  to  the  whirling  mo- 
tion. Thus  the  air  driven  through  the 
prunes  crosswise  also  Is  pulled  length- 
wise, giving  it  a  screw -like  movement. 
From  the  far  end  of  the  room  it  Is  re- 
turned through  a  pipe  to  the  end  where 
the  hot  air  enters,  which  keeps  it  circu- 
lating through  the  fruit  continuously. 
A  vent  pipe  16  opened  and  closed  ns 
needed  to  dispose  of  air  which  becomes 
too  heavily  laden  with  moisture. 

"There  is  a  great  future  "  concludes 
Christie,  "for  dehydrating  not  only 
prunes,  but  also  pears,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, figs,  apples  and  even  raisins  and 
walnuts." 


Frozen  Valencias  Recover 

ON  cutting  across  a  Valencia  that 
has  been  hurt  somewhat  by  frost 
and  has  then  recovered  one  can  learn 
how  it  gets  into  good  condition  again. 
In-  a  normal  Valencia  orange  the  sec- 
tions are  all  even  in  shape  and  size. 
A  frosted  Valencia  that  has  recovered 
will  haVe  some  sections  small  and 
misshapen  and  others  large  and  bulged 
out. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  frosted 
tissue  does  not  come  back.  It  dries 
and  gradually  disappears  (provided 
there  is  not  too  much  of  it)  and  the 
111) frozen  tissue  swells  up  and  grows 
until  it  fills,  up  all  the  orange  that  it 
can. 

Usually  unfrosted  sections  seem  to 
grow  faster  than  uninjured  parts  of 
frosted  sections.  The  result  is  quite 
apparent  in  cutting  a  Valencia  that 
has  been  injured  slightly,-  but  has  not 
been  ruined.  Such  a  fruit  will  seldom 
t>e  as  good  as  if  no  frost  injury  had 
occurred,  although  it  may  be  full  of 
Juice  before  picking  time. — TULARE 
FARMER. 


George  R.  Anderson  man- 
ages ranches,  sells  real  es- 
tate and  fertilizer,  invents 
dehydrators  and  does  many 
other  interesting  things. 


Ihe  Modem  Cheese  Factor;:!) 


After  the  curd  is  pressed  together,  a  cheesecloth  ban- 
dage is  placed  around  the  cylindrical  mass  to  protect 
it  during  subsequent  handling. 


By  using  a  Gange  press  a  large  number  of  hoops 
can  be  compacted  at  the  same  time,  thus  fa^litating 
handling  of  the  curd  of  which  cheese  is  composed. 


The  cheddaring 
process  leaves  the 
curd  in  large  strips, 
which  are  here  be- 
ing cut  into  small 
pieces  before  salt- 
ing and  pressing. 


The  cheese  is  dipped 
into  hot  paraffin  in 
order  to  form  on 
the  outside  a  thin 

protective  film, 
which  prevents  the 
rind  from  cracking. 


Fresh  cheese  is  tough  and  mbbery  and  lacks  the  attractive 
flavor  of  the  finished  article.  The  curing  process  is  accom- 
plished by  holding  the  che  -ses  six  weeks  in  a  room  at  a 
temperature  nf  about  55  degrees. 


In  order  to  obtain  uniformity  in  size,  the  curd  is  weighed 
into  each  hoop.   Thirty  pounds  of  curd  make  23  pounds 
of  cured,  concentrated  cheese. 


Dairy  students  making  cheese  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis.  Cheese 
making,  formerly  an  art,  noiv  is, an 
applied  science,  taught  in  many  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 
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Old  World  Tree  Training  Methods  in  California 


Hi 


I ITH  rapid  Settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  small  suburban 
farms,  the  question  is  fre- 
quently asked  whether  or  not 
the  European  system  of  in- 
tensive tree  training  can  be 
applied  under  California  con- 
ditions and  if  so  whether  it 
would  be  practical.  To  reply 
intelligently,  a  brief  review  of  the  de- 
velopment and  background  of  the  Euro- 
pean system  is  essential. 

The  intensive  system  of  fruit  tree 
culture  whereby  trees  are  trained  on 
walls  and  espaliers,  or  in  upright,  geo- 
metric and  formal  designs  Is  a  product 
of  long  centuries  of  garden  culture  .and 
is  essentially  a  gardening  rather  than 
an  orcliarding  practice.  Moreover  it 
has  developed  In  a  region  of  the  world 
where  there  is  far  les^  sunshine,  conse- 
quently far  less  heat  and  light  than  in 
the  fruit  growing  sections  of  this  ooun- 
try;  hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  secure  maximum 


Espalier  System  and  Dwarf  Stocks  Engage  Attention  of 
Horticultural  Experimenters — Commercial 
Possibilities  Discussed 


By  KNOWLES  RYERSON 

Agricuttural  Extension  Service,  Vnlvertity  of  CaHfornta 


amounts  of  theae  two  necessitlea.  If 
fruit  is  to  be  secured  at  all. 

Under  such  climatic  conditions,  the 
growth  is  much  slower  than  in  this 
country  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to 
direct  and  control.  Resort  is  made  to 
growing  tJ-ees  on  dwarf  roots,  root  prun- 
ing and  top  pruning  in  order  to  repress 
wood  growth  and  encourage  fruiting. 
Through  this  system  of  tree  culture 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots  are  grown  extensively,  particu- 
larly in  France,  under  climatic  condi- 
tions such  as  would  bring  no  results 
with  the  methods  used  in  orcharding  in 
California. 


When  it  cornea  to  producing  trees  by 
such  a  system  under  moat  California 
conditions,  the  qi^tion  Sb  can  they  be 
kapt  from  growing  sufficiently  to  con- 
form to  a  limited  space  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  fruit  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  labor?  California  is  a 
famous  fruit  State  because  of  the  long 
season  of  bright,  sunny  days  with  abun- 
dance of  heat  during  the  growing  and 
fruiting  season.  Extensive  tree  growth 
is  made  each  year  by  practically  all  our 
fruit  trees.  As  much  growth  occurs  in 
a  single  season  as  may  occur  in  three 
or  four  secLsons  in  Europe. 


In  an  experiment  with  this  type  of 
training  in  the  San  Fernanda  Valley. 
(L<oe  Angeles  County),  one-year-old  peach 
trees  set  out  in  February,  1»2J,  grew 
to  the  top  of  a  six-foot  wire  fence  the 
first  season,  and  threw  eight  laterals  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk,  which  were 
trained  to  wires  eight  inches  apart.  By 
the  first  fall  these  lateral  branches  were 
entwined  with  those  from  the  next  tree 
set  eight  feet  away  on  the  same  fence. 
Other  fruit  varieties  also  made  enor- 
mous growth. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  severe 
summer  pruning  and  heavy  winter  thin- 
ning will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  trees 
within  bounds  and  maintain  production. 
The  amount  of  extra  work  required  in 
pruning  if  such  a  practice  were  feasible 
would  be  considerable. 

Granted  that  the  system  may  ba 
adapted  to  California  oonditions,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  pay 
commercially  Is  ^Continued  on  Page  9) 


Had  not  the  camera  verified  his  observation,  the  tourist  who 
saw  this  pear  free,  trained  to  a  wall  in  France,  might  have 
doubted  his  own  eyesight!   Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Le  Mans. 


Ordinarily  it  would  take  <a  very  fast 
motor  car  (or  at  least  liberal  indulg- 
ence at  the  flowing  bowl)  to  make  an 
apple  orchard  look  like  this!  But 
again  the  camera  does  not  lie!  "Some- 
where in  France." 


The  photographs 
at  left  and  right 
were  taken  with 
the  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  cam- 
era at  the  Chas. 
Weeks  ranch  in 
the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  (Los 
Angeles  County). 
Mr.  Weeks  has 
trained  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees 
on  the  strands  of 
the  unre  fence 
surrounding  his 
poultry  farm. 


Leftr- 
"Dovble 
U"  train- 
ing of 
apjples, 
School  of 
Viticul- 
ture, 
Beaume, 
France. 


Close-up  of  wall,  showing 

method  of  pruning  and 
training  young  peach  tree 
according  to  Espalier  sys- 
tem. Photographed  by  the 
author  in  France. 


French  apple  tree 
trained  to  a  cone;  brace 
limbs  in-grafted.  "Can 
you  beat  it?" 
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Countrywoman's  Club — For  Our  Women  Readers 

Cash  Prizes  for  Letters — You  Are  Invited  to  Correspond  With  Mrs.  Leitch 
Concerning  This  New  ORCHARD  and  FARM  Feature 


REETIXGS  to  the  women  who 
prsRide  over  our  country 
homes. 

Here  is  a  new  feature  in 
your  ORCHARD  ^nd  FARM 
magazine — a  brand  new  fea- 
Uire  tliat  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  woman  who  is  ac- 
ti\e  in  the  rural  life  of  the 
I'iicific  West. 

We  want  the  activities  of  the  Country- 
woman's Club  to  be  directed  by  our 
readers.  Through  it  you  can  send  your 
thoughts  to  your  neighbor  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  You  can  even  tell  the 
women  in  Oregon,  Washington.  Nevada. 
Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico  what  you  are 
doing  on  your  farms  in  Californiii  and 
exchange  ideas  with  them  and  each 
other.  You  can  give  word  pictures  of 
the  unusual  or  interesting  thing  about 
your  family,  your  farm  or  your  com- 
munity. 

(!REAT  POTEXTIAI^  INFLUENCE 
In  fkct,  our  cUih  may  become  much 
more  than  u    ■meeting  place"  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas.    It  may  be  a  great 
influence    in    forwarding — the  ideals 
and  activities  in  which  all  women  are 
taking  part. 
We  can  make  our  influence  felt  from 
coast^to  coast.    We  can  reach  the  ears 
of    the    Governors     of     the  Western 
States  and  even  the  ear  of  the  I'resi- 
dcnt  in  Washington.     We  can  do  much 
more  than  we  are  able  to  accomplish 
through  the  farm  bureau  or  grange  or 
otiier  local  organizations  in  whicli  the 
women's  part  is  secondary. 

Every,  woman  knows  the  strength  of 
the  clubs  in  the  cities.  They  take  the 
lead  in  every  progressive  movement  for 
the  welfare  of  city,  State  and  Nation. 
They  ACCOMPLISH  things— little 
things  and  big  things.  No  wrong  con- 
dition is  too  small  for  them  to  right  and 
no  undertaking  too  large  for  them  to 
attempt. 

That  la  not  all.  So  great  is  their 
strength  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States  today  that  the  men  not  only  ask 
but  depend  upon  their  assistance  in 
bringing  about  whatever  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  When  the  women 
approve  their  undertaking,  it  usually 
CJirries  with  the  people. 

The  women's  clubs  in  the  city  are  in 


By  FLAVIA  GAINES  LEITCH 


terested  in  all  that  pertains  to  civic, 
j>liilanthropic  and  industrial  conditions, 
and  they  are  united  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  sanitation,  health  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

■  You  can  assist  your  husbands  in 
bringing  about  the  measures  they  wish 
to   accomplish   for  the   benefit   of  the 


farmer.  You  can  insist  upon  and  aid 
in  tlje-  lietterment  of  pioduct,ion  and 
marketing  conditions,  and  the  passage 
of  needed  legislation. 

You  can  improve  the  conditions  for 
yovir  children  in  country  schools  and 
church.  •  You  can  open  more  doors  of 
opportunity  for  them  and  prepare  them 


You  May  JVin  One  of  These  Prizes! 

FIRST  AWARD,    $10;   SECOND,    $5;  THIRD,  $3;    FOURTH,  $2 


WITH  this  issue  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  the  Country- 
woman's Club  tomes  Into  being. 
Just  what  its  activities  shall  be,  we 
want  our  readers  to  de- 
termine. The  Editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 
has  a  theory  that  the 
thousands  of  women  who 
preside  over  California's 
beautiful  farm  homes 
would  like  to  exchange 
Ideas  on  the  larger  as- 
pects of  their  busy,  in- 
teresting  lives.  The 
household  hints,  beauty 
talks  and  similar  topics 
we  shall  leave  to  other 
sections  of  The  Exam- 
iner, which  n<iw.  handle 
these  important  sub- 
jects in  so  interesting 
and  helpful  a  manner 
for  both  city  and  coun- 
try readers. 

But  just  what  sub- 
jects, specifically,  shall 
be  discussed  at  the 
"meetings"  of  our  club! 
Do  you  consider  child 
welfare  work  and  school 
hygiene  most  impor- 
tant, or  have  you  a  theory  concern- 
ing the  political  influence  of  women's 
organizations'.'  Would  you  like  to  rea.l 
letters  from  other  women  telling 
how  they  plan  their  day's  work  in 
order  to  gain  morev  lime  for  rest. 


FLAVIA   GAINES  LEITCH 


recreation  and  reading?  What  about 
the  possibility  of  helping  your  hus- 
band in  his  business  or  managin.g 
an  ent«ri)rise  of  your  own?  Indeed, 
 scores  of  topics  will  sug- 
gest themsolvesl 

Your  letter  mu.st  he 
postmarked  not  later 
than  .July  15. 

No  letter  may  exceed 
300  words. 

Tell,  in  as  concise  and 
Interesling  a  way  as 
V  o  u  can,  what  you 
think  the  COINTRY- 
W  OMAN'S  C  L  \:  B 
should  be  and  repre- 
sent. Suggest  topics  for 
discussion;  t  e  1  i-  how 
you  think  it  can  be 
made  most  helpful  to  all 
women  readers  of  OR- 
CHARD  and  J"  A  R  M 
(bearing  in  mind  this 
magazine  is  not  distrib- 
uted with  the  city  edi- 
tions of  The  Examiner). 

Be  sure  to  sign  name 
and  address  plainly. 

Address  F  1  a  v  i  a 
Gaines  Leitch,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  the 
C  O  U  N  T  R  Y  W  O  M  A  N  '  S  CLUB, 
Orchaid  and  Farm,  Examiner  Bldg., 
l^os  Angeles.  Prize  letters  and  names 
of  winners  will  be  i)ublishe;i  as  soon 
as  possible  after  judges  have  made 
their  decision. 


to  be  strong  men  and  women  when  they 
go  to  a  city  to  live.  Y'ou  can  improve 
their  opportunities  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion. 

You  can  better  your  own  surround- 
ings in  a  thou^»(uid  wa.x  s.  You  can  cre- 
ate an  environment  in  your  home  SO 
fine,  strong  and  uplifting  that  it  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  your  family  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  .You  cm  find  ways 
to  have  the  most  modern  methods  and 
equipment  throughout  ynur  house  and 
conduct  your  department  on  as  scien- 
tific a  basis  as  tlie  remainder  of  the 
farm  is  run. 

You  can  have  all  that  the  women  Of 
a  city  have  and  more.  For  you  have  the 
open  spaces  eternally  around  you.  vast 
distances  ever  before  your  eyes,  the 
fragrance  of  orchai-d.  garden  and  flow- 
er, the  balm  of  sunshine  untainted  by 
grimy  smoke  and  an  opulence  of  soil 
that  ever  supplies  the  best  in  food  and 
nourishment. 

SUGGESTIONS  SOLICITED 

As  this  paper  goes  to  press*  "THE 
COUNTRYWOMAN'S  CLUB"  comes 
into  existence. 

Let  me  hear  from  you — you  women 
who  live  in  country  homes. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  this  club 
a  real  factor?  What  will  make  it  most 
interesting  to  you?  AVhat  subject9 
shall  we  discuss  in  our  open  letters  to 
each  other? 

This  new  feature  of  ORCHARD  and 
F.'^RAl  magazine  shall  be  our  club  or 
gan.  Through  it  we  shall  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other.  It  shall  carry  the 
news  of  the  country  women's  activities. 
It  shall  bring  us  in  close  touch  with 
our  neighbor,  though  she  l)e  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

Oh,  we  are  to  have  a  great  organiza- 
tion, we  women  of  THE  COUNTRY- 
WOMAN'S CLUB.  Let  us  not  stop  un- 
til every  woman  in  ever.v  home,  be  it 
large  or  small,  in  rural  California  and 
neighboring  States,  is  banded  together 
for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  country 
life.  Please  read  the  announcement  of 
our  prize  contest  and  write  a  letter 
TOD.A.Y; 


(Every  woman  reader  ma.v  "altentl"  tho 
first  "meeting"  of  our  club  without  leaving 
her  home.  Simply  watch  f<ir  Mrs.  I^eitch'n 
next  article  to  be  published  in  an  early 
issue. — Editor.) 


Important  Fruit  Breeding  Projects  at  Stanford  University 


F.  WIGHT  and.  Sta.nford  Uni- 
versity arc  co-partners  in  an 
enterprise  to  improve  exist- 
ing varieties  of  fruits.  This 
project  is  located  on  a  20- 
acre  field  in  the  university 
campus  and  has  been  in 
progress  two  years.  If  plans 
outlined  by  the  Department 
©f  Agriculture  are  carried  out  the  ex- 
periment will  continue  for  eight  years 
longer,  or  until  early  hybrids  have 
come  into  full  bearing. 

Experiments  to  date  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  apricots.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
experimenter,  who  was  a  botany  stu- 
dent at  Stanford  over  20  years  ago  and 
now  has  returned  to  his  old  haunts  for 
this  important  work,  to  produce  vari- 
eties which  will  afford  a  succession  in 
ripening  and  will  be  more  resistant  to 
blight  than  those  now  grown. 

T*ear  breeding  mainly  is  directed 
toward  this  latter  object,  since  pear 
blight  has  become  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  Industry 
In  many  sections  of  the  United  States. 

IMPROVING  OUR  PEACHES 

Wight  has  more  general  objects  in 
view  In  his  work  with  the  stone  fruits. 
He  seeks  to  originate  better  canning 
varieties  of  peaches,  none  of  the  vari- 
eties grown  in  California  for  canning 
being  wholly  satisfactory.  Such  vari- 
eties as  Tuscan  and  Phillips  proved 
very  unsatisfactory  last  season.  The 
Tuscan  is  more  or  less  red  at  the  pit 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits 
have  had  split  pits,  making  it  .pbjec- 
tionable  for  canning. 

In  spite  of  the  great  care  exercised 
last  year  in  California,  quantities  of 
■plit  pits  were  found  among  Tuscan 
peaches,  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  causing' the  canneries  .to 
refuse  many  tons  of  fruit,  while  the 
Phillipa  lacked  the  clear,  golden  color 


New  Varieties  Pomaceous  Fruits  Being  Originated — 
Ambitions  Project  Covers  Ten-Year  Period 
By  ANDREW  R.  BOONE 


necessary  for  a  first-class  product. 
It  is  the  aim  of  peach  breeding  to 
overcome  these  defects)  to  secure  vari- 
eties better  adapted  to  canning  and  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  peach  season 
by   developing  earlier  and   later  sorts. 

I'robabl.v  only  one  pear  is  of  satis- 
factory quality.  This  variety,  the  Pa- 
lora,  is  comparatively  new  and  has  not 
been   planted  extensively. 

Much  the  same  object  is  sought  with 
prunes,  though  here  the  chief  charac- 
teristic desired  is  size,  with  drying 
(lualities  equal  to  the  French.  Early 
rains  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  have 
ruined  many  prune  crops  and  it  is  this 
seasonal  condition  that  must  be  con- 
sidered In  prune  developrntent. 

CROSSING  GOOD  APRICOTS 

Wight  is  trying  to  secure  later-flow- 
ering varieties  of  apricots,  which  will 
minimize  losses  from  late  spring  frosts; 
also  to  increase  the  number  of  sorts 
and  extend  the  apricot  sea.son.  There 
is  now  only  one  ftiirly  satisfactory  com- 
mercial apricot  in  tl>e  chief  growing 
sections  of  Central  California.  Other 
sorts  either  ripen  unevenly,  are  small 
or  have  poor  quality. 

With  the  objects  outlined  this  botan 
1st  already  has  made  nine  crosses  with 
apricots,  varying  the  number  of  seeds 
from  seven  in  ca.se  of  Luizet  and  St. 
Ambrcse  to  57  between  Blenheim  and 
McKinley. 

He  has  crossed  three  prune  varieties 
In  two  crosses  and  four  pears  in  three 
crosses.  With  peaches  he  has  done  his 
most  important  work,  having  brought 
some  40  varieties  into  30  crosses. 

The  breeding  has  been  carried  on  at 
the   trial   orchards   of   the  California 


Nursery  Company.  Niles:  in  the  or- 
chards of  E.  L.  Fellows,  Saratoga;  J. 
Gilbert  Smith,  Los  Altos,  and  James 
Griffin,  Cupertino;  as  well  as  on  the 
Stanford  campus. 

Pollen  was  obtained  from  various  or- 
chai-ds  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  located  at  different 
points  between  Marysville  and  Fre.sno. 
The  only  purpose  Wight  had  in  mind 
in  gathering  pollen  from  many  sources 
was  to  secure  fertilizing  material  from 
varieties  having  certain  definite  char- 
acteristics. 

IMPROVING  PERSIMMONS 

The  <;ovei-nment  work  will  be  carried 
on  chiefly  at  the  Stanford  station  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time.  Pears  and 
persimmons  have  been  planted  to  sup- 
plement peaches,  prunes  and  apricots. 
Although  the  public  generally  is  not 
familiar  with  i)roblems  of  persimmon 
and  pear  growing,  both  these  fruits  oc- 
cupy important  places  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

Except  In  a  few  other  favored  dis- 
tricts, pears  are  afflicted  with  fire 
blight.  Bartlett  and  Bosc,  two  vari- 
eties of  groat  commercial  value,  are 
both  susceptible  to  this  disease.  Wight 
has  crossed  a  Chinese  pear,  which  is 
resistent  to  the  disease  and  is  of  fair 
commercial  quality,  with  Bartlett, 
Howell   and  other  excellent-  sorts. 

Persimmons  probably  are  the  most 
peculiar  fruit  grown  in  California.  In 
order  to  be  edible  the  astringent  sub- 
stance which  this  fruit  contains  must 
be  ripened  until  it  becomes  quite 
mushy.  The  persimmon  tree  is  unique 
in  that  some  varieties  will  bear  fruit 
even  though  not  pollinated.    Typoa  or- 


dinarily not  astringent  have  this  qual- 
ity if  not  pollinated. 

From  a  trip  through  the  State  sev- 
eral moi\ths  ago  Wight  Vjrought  back 
235  persimmons  of  60  varieties,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  commercially  valu- 
able. From  the  better  specimens  ho 
planted  seeds,  hoping  to  get  from  them 
good   pollen-producing  types. 

The  business  of  breeding  fruits  in 
slow  at  best.  Wight  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia four  years  on  his  present  mis- 
sion. He  has  conducted  similar  proj- 
ects for  the  Government  since  1900, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  six 
months'  exploration  trip  into  Chile, 
Peru  'and  Bolivia. 

Eight  years,  however,  is  not  as  long 
a  period  to  him  as  to  most  mortals. 
Consequently,  he  speaks  of  results 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  obtain  for  siJC 
years  or  more  as  though  they  would 
materialize  tomorrow.  Meanwhile  he 
will  repeat  his  plant  breeding  processes 
twice  each  year  in  an  ei-.deavor  tc  send 
sweeter  and  better  fruits  to  America's 
breakfast  table. 


Treat  Dormant  Trees 

FRUIT  trees  remaining  dormant  at 
this  season  of  the  year  should  be 
sprayed  with  whitewash,  in  order  to 
prevent  sunburn  injury,  recommends  a 
conference  of  agricultural  authorities 
which  recently  met  to  consider  this  con- 
dition. To  make  the  spr.iy,  add  76 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  The  liquid  and  chemical 
should  be  put  into  the  tank  at  the 
same  time,  gradually,  with  the  agitator 
in  operation. 

The  cause  of  delayed  foliation  antJ 
blooming  is  believed  to  he  due  to  un- 
usually high  temperature  and  bright 
sunlight,  with  low  humidity,  in  F'ebru- 
ary,  followed  b.v  colder  weather  In 
March.  Severe  dry  winds  in  the  fall 
a.'id  winter,  together  with  unseasonably 
diy  weather,  are  considered  contribut- 
Iny  factors. 
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WHATS  NEW?  k  Jffl7ScW 


THE  EDITOR. 


TREES  ARE  GOOD 
FRIENDS — This  is  the 
season  when  we  really 
appreciate  the  value  of 
shade  trees.  During  these 
hot  summer  months-,  as 
you  pause  to  rest  in  the 
frientlly  sha<1ow  of  some 
towery.  leafy  giant,  or 
travel  along  a  hiuhway 
lined  with  verdure,  pau.se 
and  visualize  that  same 
location  barren  and  tree- 
less. 

Duritie  the  planting  sea- 
Bon  we  are  apt  to  forget 
just  what  trees  really 
mean  to  us  and  it  Is  hut  natural  we  should  post- 
pone indefinitely  our  plans  for  beautification  of 
road,  town,  school  and  farmstead. 

During  the  past  winter  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
published  many  articles  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall 
publish  more,  because  we  feel  that  nothing  will 
produce  as  big  returns  at  such  small  expense  as 
the  planting  of  more  trees  and  shrubbery  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  California. 

Next  winter,  when  we  are  reminded  of  this  im- 
portant matter  again,  let  us  pause  and  recall  ob- 
Bervations  during  "dog  days."  Then  we  shall  be 
more  in<  lued  to  obey  that  good  impulse. 

RAINAGE  OUR  GREATEST  PROBLEM— Al- 
most every  great  irrigated  area  in  the  world  at 
some  time  ha-s  presented  the  problem  of  drainage. 
Some  of  the  Old  World  countries  met  and  solved 
that  problem  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

Here  in  the  Pacific  West  we  are  confronting  it 
today.  Perhaps  it  is  Natures  linal  despairing  pro- 
test against  interference  with  her  plans;  at  any 
rate,  in  almost  everj  case  where  extensive  irriga- 
tion projects  have  L-een  undertaken,  U  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  for  drainage. 

Modern  development  engineers  anticipate  this 
need  and  combine  tht  two  systems  in  the  beginning, 
but  many  of  the  older  districts  aie  spending  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollins  to  dispose  of  excess  water 
and  the  resultant  alkali  salts. 

The  engineers  go  further  than  simply  providing 
ditches  or  pipe  lines  to  drain,  away  the  excess 
■water.  Now  they  are  lining  irrigation  canals  with 
asphalt  or  concrete  and  controlling  seepage,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  waste.  In  fact,  this  drainage 
problem  has  any  number  of  angles,  depending  al- 
ways upon  local  conditions. 

Every  farmer  who  irrigates,  whether  using  ditch 
or  well  water,  should  post  hiin.=elf  upon  drainage 
probl"m»  and  methods,  and  every  irrigation  di.«- 
trlct  should  anticipate  future  conditions  by  pro- 
viding a-s  l.'jrge  a  fund  as  possible  for  improving 
bolh  the  distributirm  and  the  disposal  of  water. 
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AGRICULTURE  MORE  THAN  PRODUCTION— 
Tt  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  University 
of  California  fespecialy  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service)  to  consider  agriculture  In  a  very  broad 
sense — not  .=implv  as  a  means  of  producing  food, 
but  as  an  environment  for  the  family. 

It  is  realized  the  efficiency  of  American  democ- 
racy depends  upon  a  stable  rural  civilization.  This 
involves  the  .social  side  of  country  life — community 
bettermcot,  improvement  of  educational  facilities, 
ami  development  cl  the  country  borne  so  that  it 
will  be  an  ideal  place  in  whi?h  to  live. 

All  these  thingi*,  of  course,  dei)end  for  their  nc- 
comiili.shment  upon  the  farmer's  securing  an  eio- 
noniii-  ppturn  ei^iji valfnt  to  that  received  by  city 
residents  of  etiual  ability  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


University  Makes  Soft  Drinks 

THOUSANDS  of  bottles  of  carbonated,  sweetened 
fruit  beverages  have  been  manufactured  and 
distributed  at  the  fruit  products  lal>oratory.  Hilgard 
Hall.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  a 
complete  bottling  plant  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  poi)Ularizing  soft  fruit  drinks  and  showing  how 
they  may  be  made  and  pre.served. 

•    Arizona  Bulls  Wear  Shoes 

IN  ORDER  to  protect  their  feet  from  rough  rocks 
on  mountain  ranges  some  hulls  recently  imported 
in  Arizona  from  the  Middle  West  are  provided  with 
shoes  similar  to  those  worn  by  oxen  used  for  road 
work.  Unless  thus  protected  the  bulls  are  apt  to 
rt-main  near  water  holes,  or  refuse  to  come  down 
from  high  table  lands  over  rough,  rocky  trails. 

Oregon  Revives  Flax  Growing 

FIFTEEN  flax^  pulling  machines,  costing  J2250 
each,  are  this  season  to  be  purchased  by  Marion 
County.  Oregon,  growers  and  used  in  processing 
the  1924  flax  crop.  In  order  to  encourage  the  revival 
of  flax  growing  in  Oregon  the  State  and  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  assist  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  the  pulling  mii<  hines,  which  are  to  be 
Imported  from  Toronto,  Canada. 

Increasing  Citrus  Acreage 

TWOTHIRDS  of  tUe  citrus  trees  in  California, 
which  have  not  reached  bearing  age,  are  Va- 
lencias,  although  less  than  half  of  the  bearing 
orchards  are  of  this  variety.  Fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  grapefruit  trees  recently  have  been  .set  out  in  tl'.e 
Imperial  Valley.  More  lemons,  as  well  as  pomelos, 
are  being  planted  in  Impori-il  County  than  any  other 
in  the  State,  according  to  the  California  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Corn,  300  Bushels  Per  Acre 

As  HIC.H  as  300  bushels  of  com  per  acre  is  grown 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  according  to  Mark 
P.aUlwin.  who  recently  has  been  investigating  con- 
ditions in  that  country  for  the  United  Strifes  IJe 
piirlment  of  Agriculture.  The  soils  on  which  such 
heavy  crops  are  grown  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
corn  lielt  in  the  United  States,  but  three  and  some- 
times even  four  crops  are  raised  in  12  months.  In- 
dian cattle  and  carabaos  are  used  for  field  work. 

California  Imports  Pickles 

THREE  carloads  of  dill  pickles  and  15  cars  of 
salted  stock  last  year  were  shipped  into  Cali- 
f.irnia  from  Oregon,  where  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  a  large  pickling  plant  at  Oervais. 
l^st  vear  this  factory  handled  600  tons  of  -cukes, 
for  w-hich  growers  were  paid  $20,000.  The  gross 
returns  from  the  crop  avenged  $230  per  acre.  Ad- 
ditional acreage  was  planted  this  year  and  new 
plants  are  to  be  erected  at  Woodburn  and  AUiany. 

Milkweed  Poisons  Cattle,  Sheep 

WOOM.Y-POD  milkweed,  which  grows  abundant 
ly  in  parts  of  Western  California,  is  very 
poi.sonous  to  cattle,  sheep  .and  po.ssibly  hor.ses.  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Animals  are  not  likely  to  eat  this  plant 
except  when  other  forage  is  scarce,  as  is  the  case 
this  drv  vear.  Only  a  very  small  titiantity  is  re- 
quired to  "inflict  serious  injury  or  death,  even  when 
the 'dried  weed  is  eaten  in  hay. 

Cut  Off  12,000  Rat  Tails 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  anti-rat  campaign  in  Ijttle 
Rock.  Ark.,  12.000  rat  tails  were  turned  in  by 
killers.     Nearly  $2000  was  paid  out  in  bourn 
those  who  a.ssi^ed  in  destroying   these  loaf 
rodents,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
California  communities. 

.J^n  ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  rat  prwf  buildings  and  «  woman  in- 
spector employed  to  see  that  this  law  and  the  one 
relating  to  garbage  disposal  are  obeyed. 

Children  Leave  Beet  Fields 

A RKt  "ENTITY  invented  beet  harvesting  machine 
will  make  possible  the  complete  "iractorization" 
of  sugar  beet  growing,  according  to  the  National 
A.<sociation  of  Farm  Equipment  .Manufacturers. 
The  new  implement  is  tractor  drawn  and  digs,  tops 
and  piles  four  acres  of  beets  in  one  day.  Plowing 
and  pulverizing  the  soil,  seeding  and  cultivation 
already  are  accomplished  by  tractor-drawn  imple- 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  invention,  the  elimination 
of  child  labor  from  beet  fields  is  anticipated. 

New  Tropical  Forage  Grass 

GUATEMALA  gra.^,  new  tropical  forage  plant, 
recently  has  been  introduced  into  Florida,  where 
it  is  being  u.sed  on  a  large  scale  by  dairymen  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  stems  sometimes 
attain  a  diameter  of  two  inches,  but  are  tender  and 
succulent,  even  to  the  ba.-se.  and  are  gie.itly  relished 
by  cattle  anil  many  other  animjils.  according  to  th« 
United  SUiles  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  grass 
is  exiremely  leafy  and  pro<luce3  an  immense  amount 
of  forage.  Usually  it  is  i>d  green,  but  it  is  believed 
excellent  silage  can  be  maiU-  from  Cuatemala  gra.s!». 

As  st-eds  of  the  new  plant  are  not  yet  available, 
it  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  clumps  .and  using 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  One  joint  is  placred 
every  forty  inches  in  rows  eight  feet  apart. 


Supplying  Fig  Fertilizers 

IN  ORDER  to  assist  members  in  getting  a  supply 
of  insects  for  fertilizing  figs,  the  California  Peach 
ajiif  Fig  Growers'  Association  this  year  compiled  and 
distrfljuled  a  list  of  30  orchards  from  whom  tupri- 
figs  might  be  obtained.  This  fruit  contains  insects 
which  escape  and  cairy  pollen  to  Calimyma  figs, 
when  hung  in  trees  wiiere  the  latter  are  growing. 

Raising  Mealybug  Predators 

THE  Los  Angeles  County  Insectary  is  propagatinff  ' 
cryptolaemus  at  the  rate  of  2500  daily.  Nearly 
a  quarter  million  of  these  insect  predators,  which 
prey  upon  mealybugs,  were  raised  during  the  month 
of  .May.  In  the  Rivera  district  30,000  adult  beetles 
were  released  upon  3000  tr*es.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  in.sectary  building,  the  work  of 
propagating  beneficial  bugs  is  being  carried  on  in 
temporary  quarters  in  Rivera  and  Los  Angeles. 

Dry  Year — Plant  Sudan  Grass 

THE  Extension  Service  advises  the  planting  of 
Sudan  Grass  to  take  the  place  of  alfalfa,  com 
and  other  forage  plants  which,  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  have  not  made  the  usual  growth  this  sea- 
son. In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alfalfa  was  report- 
ed to  be  selling  at  $16  to  $18  a  ton  during  the  month 
of  May.  compared  to  $8  at  that  period  last  year. 
South  of  San  Francisco  many  diiirymen  will  not 
raise  enough  corn  to  fill  their  silos,  reports  the  Cail- 
fornia  Dairy  Council. 

Freezing  Fggs  in  Los  Angeles 

AN  egg  freezing  plant  recently  was  opened  in  Lm 
Angeles  by  Kalia  Brothers,  who  o pi  rate  similar 
factories  In  Duluth  and  Chicago.  The  CaUfomia 
plant  is  expected  to  employ  100  persons. 

The  eggs  are  chilled  before  t>eing  broken,  after 
which  the  yolks  are  .separated  from  the  whiles  and 
each  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  20      -rn-e^  .Ml 
the  proce.sses  are  purely  mechanic.-il.  1 
of  which  13.009  tons  were  imported  in^ 
try  from  China  and  Japan  in  1922,  are 
by  bakeries. 

Growing  More  Soy  Beans 

THE  .urease  devoted  to  soy  beans  in  the  United 
States  increased  last  year  225,000  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Department  af  Agri- 
culture. The  toLiI  producion  of  .  hay  from  this 
nutritious  lei:ume  was  1,155,000  Ions.  The  great- 
est increa."e  in  acreage  was  in  Illinui<«.  where  H7.- 
000  acres  weie  planted  to  this  crop  in  1923.  For- 
merly soy  beans  were  little  grown  outside  of  South- 
ern Slates,  but  in  recent  years  this  plant  ha> 
pushed  its  way  into  Northern  popularity.  The 
proper  time  for  culling  is  as  soon  as  the  pods  ar« 
well  formed. 


THEY  SAY 

"Farmers  Forced  to  Diversify" 
-       H.  A.  WE  INLAND 


Far»»(*  Adviser,  Sonoma 
County 


may  ,be    divided  into 
hree  periods:  exploitation. 
I'eclaliziition  and  diversif; 
;    lation.    The    first  wai^ 
'.    marked  by  soil  robbery  on 
J         j    the  part  of  grain  farmers 
iai}.     A    and  stockmen  who  overpas- 
tured  the  range;  the  second 
H.  A.  wEiNUAND  rai.sing  only  one  crop  in 

districts  which  were  found  best  suited  to  that 
[(articular  bram  b  of  farming:  the  third  and  la^ 
by  grain,  stock  and  fruit  farnvers  being  forc-ed 
to  diversify  as  the  result  of  decreasing  yields 
.ind  low  prices. 

During  ihe  pa>t  few  years  the  firi  i  i-  -v 

h:ts  suffered   from  the  reaction 
from  overproduction  of  certain  >  ' 
abnormal  demand.s  during  war  lii;:  >         n-  iher 
they  like  it  or  not.  farmers  are  l>eing  lorced  lo 
diversify.      Even    the    Federal    ( ;overiiirient  ia 
a«lopting   the  policy   of   requirin  • 
run  both  sheep  and  cattle  on  f' 
CJiu.se  it  has  been   ff.M.i.I  thir 
proved  by  altern  j' 

Here  in  Califot 
quires  more   di\  •  ' 

long-continued  growing  ol  one  crop 
be  grain,  fruit  or  vegetable.s — ha.'*  i!' 
soil  of  certain  necessary  eleme-it^ 
owner  to  grow  other  crops.  Pou 
and  dairy  cows  are  invading  the 
while  large  grain  and  vegetable 
cut  up  into  .small  tracts  devoted  to  div 
farming. 

One  WMV  for  a  farm-  >   -.i  ^  i,   1 

far  enoiieh  to  ke<"p  oi  • 
bors.    Sotie  pork  ty"' 
Tnmworth 
dominate  ti 
ho"»s  do  t" 
which 
he  in  • 
ming  I ' 
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ORCHARD  AND  FAm\ 


Lining  San  Joaquin  Canals  With  Concrete 

ast  Improvement  Project  Prevents  U^ater  H'asta^e,  Increases  Canal 
Efficiency  and  Lessens  Need  of  Drainage  fl^orks 


IT  isn't  hard  to  visualize  an  irriga- 
tion district  in  whicli  tlie  ditches 
and  canals  are  lined  with  a  water- 
pr<K)f  substance — concrete,  for  in- 
stance— and  in  which  the  waste  of 
water  is  so  small  that  evaporation  is 
the  greatest  source  of  loss.  The  ex- 
pense, labor,  faith  and  co-operation 
needed  to  'bring  about  this  ver>'  desi- 
ra-ble  condition,  however,  are  very 
great. 

This  valuable  improvement  gradu- 
ally is  gaining  in  significance  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  canals  which 
have  carried  water  from  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  to  the  semi-arid  portions  of 
the  valley  and  the  laterals  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  convert  this  land 
into  garden  spots,  run  for  miles  over 
Bandy  soil  through  which  water  pene- 
trates rapidly.  Gradually,  as  funds 
from  a  limited  source  become  avail- 
able, these  ditches  and  canals  are  be- 
ing  lined    with    concrete    and  asphalt. 

DHAINAGK   DELAYS  IJNING 

It  has  cost  huge  sums  of  money  to 
get  water  onto  valley  land,  but  the 
transformation  which  resulted  is  con- 
sidered well  worth  the  extra  heavy 
tax.  However,  as  years  passed,  un- 
contitilled  seep.-jge  and  excessive  irri- 
gation raised  the  water  tables  in  the 


By  VERNE  SCOGGINS 

with  lining  programs  which  permit  ex- 
penditures for  other  needed  improve- 
ments. The  merits  of  lined  ditches 
were  proved  long  ago  by  experiments 
with  canal  curves  and  fills. 

The  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation 
District,  which  embraces  some  70.000 
acres  in  the  southern  part  of  San 
.Toa<iiiin  County,  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  a  district  which  has  launched 
an  extensive  and  definite  ditch  lining 
program.  It  is  now  on  the  first  lap 
of  a  $550,000  program  for  bettering 
drainage  conditions  and  conserving 
vrater. 

SAVING    $125,000  ANNUALLY 

Until  last  fall  the  mileage  of  lined 
ditches  in  the  district  was  confined  to 
a  numlier  of  fills  and  curves.  When 
the  water  was  turned  into  the  canals 
this  spring  over  10  miles  of  ditches 
had  been  lined  and  by  next  spring  it 
is  expected  over  50  miles  will  have 
been  lined. 

What  this  improvement  means  to 
the  community  is  best  explained  with 
figures  supplied  by  George  K.  Parker, 
district  engineer.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  lining  of  50  miles  of  ditch  will  save 


sidiary  associations  operate  SOO  miles 
of  laterals  tapping  these  main  canals. 
The  district  expects  to  keep  up  its 
canal  lining  until  the  entire  main  sys- 
tem is  lined.  Meikle  states,  and  the 
district  feels  that  money  spent  on  canal 
lining  has  returned  greater  value  than 
funds  expended  for  any  other  improve- 
ment purpose. 

The  attitude  of  the  ma.iority  of  irri- 
gation district  directors  in  the  San 
.loaquin  N'allev  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement  made  by  a 
Merced   district  official: 

"Other  improvements  which  can't  be 
delayed  are  preventing  our  adopting  an 
extensive  lining  pVogram.  but  we  are 
going  to  keep  on  lining  as  much  ditch 
.^ach  year  as  we  a  e  fina'ic^ally  able  to 
ilo  until  all  the  bad  stretches  are  water- 
until  all  the  had  stretches  are  water- 
tight." 

Two  processes  are  used  in  lining 
dit<:hes.  Practically  all  of  the  districts 
have  tried  both.  One  lining  is  of  as- 
lihalt.  which  is  applied  hy  hand,  and 
the  other  is  concrete,  which  is  applied 
under  pressure  from  a  spray  gun,  Kor 
the  latter  proce-is  the  ditch  is  lined 
with  a  heavy  wir"  mesh  and  the  con- 
crete sprayed  on,  making  a  reinforced 
concrete  lining  IVi  ini  h  s  thick.  The 
asphalt  lining  is  ru>p!'e<l  hot  .nnd  dim- 
pressed   with   rolle'S  and  tampers. 


Buy,  Eat  Small  Oranges 

THE  housekeeper  who  is  accustomed 
to  seek  for  very  large,  juicy  or- 
nnges  for  serving  on  her  breakfast  ta- 
ble will  find  it  an  economy  to  buy  the 
smaller  sizes  for  all  other  uses  and 
occasionally  to  serve  orange  juice  in 
glasses  instead  of  half  oranges.  Owing 
to   weather  conditions  and   other  local 


Above — Canal  lined  with  con- 
crete, which  prevents  seepage, 
saves  water  and  increases  ve- 
locity, making  it  possible  to 
use  smaller  ditches.  Right — 
Applying  concrete  with  a 
spray  "gun."  This  improve- 
ment is  being  made  as  fast  as 
finances  permit. 


older  districts  to  such  an  extent  that 
drainage  problems  required  attention. 
Today  drainage  is  the  real  big  problem 
in  practically  ev^y  large  irrigation 
district  and  is  forcing  large  expendi- 
tures. 

Because  this  work  is  needed  for  im- 
mediate rfelief  it  is  not  strfinge  that 
the  lining  of  irrigation  ditches  is  more 
or  less  of  a  secondary  consideration. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  latter  is  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  many  drainage  problems. 

In  every  district  which  has  ditches 
running  through  sandy  soil  there  is  a 
mutual  understanding  that  all  funds 
which  <an  so  be  diverted  shall  be  used 
for  lining  ditches.  The  result  is  that 
each  ye-ar  several  miles  of  ditches  are 
lined  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
Wh^n  the  major  part  of  San  Joaquin's 
bic  irrigation  systems  will  be  water- 
tight. 

An  engineer  of  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  water  in  San 
Joaquin  re«»'rvoirs  is  wasted  or  lost 
befoi-e  it  can  reach  the  field.  When 
this  fact  is  considered  in  connection 
•with  the  danger  from  high  water 
tables — which  result  from  uncon- 
trolled seepage — the  reason  for  this 
conservation  program  Is  better  under- 
stood. 

DISTRICT   SPENDING  $5!>0.000 

Ditch  lining  offers  one  means  of  les- 
■aning  seepage  and  holding  down  the 
■water  table  and  in  addition  reduces 
maintenance  costs  and  permits  the 
water  to  flow  faster.  Conservative 
and  enlightened  use  of  water  by  farm- 
ers is  another  means  of  holding  down 
the  Wiitvr  tabic  and  one  which  is  be- 
ing stressed  in  all  districts.  The  lat- 
ter costs  little  ajid  has  tremendously 
beneficial  results,  as  englr»«ers  testify. 

Lining  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
ditches  needed  to  carry  water  into  all 
comers  of  the*e  big  district^  would  be 
impossible,  because  no  district  could 
Kland  the  neces.sary  tax  burden.  Di- 
rectors have  bad  to  content  themselves 


the  district  approximately  $125, 23t;  in 
one  year,  not  counting  the  saving  of 
land  and  crops  that  might  have  been- 
ruined   by  a   high   water  table. 

The  lined  ditches  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  70,000  acre  feet  of  water,  or 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  di.strict 
one  foot  deep.  In  addition,  the  project 
will  save  the  cost  of  45  drainage  pumps 
which  otherwise  eventually  would  have 
to  be  installed  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
rise  of  the  water  table. 

Farther  down  the  valley,  in  the  Tur- 
lock  Irrigal;ion  District,  there  is  a  good 
example  of  the  diversion  of  all  avail- 
able funds  for  ditch  lining.  In  1916 
the  district,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  started  this  project.  Over 
50  miles  of  main  canals  have  been 
lined,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  per  year.  The  Merced  and  Mo- 
desto irrigation  districts  also  line  a 
number  of  miles  of  ditches  each  year 
and  already  have  completed  an  exten- 
sive mileage. 

INCREASING  WATER  VELOCITY 

The'  Modesto  Irrigation  District  had 
well  over  ISO.OOO  square  feet  of  ditch 
lined  last  fall  and  winter  and  the  Mer- 
ced Irrigation  District  laid  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  165,000  square  feet  of  lining 
during  the  same  period.  A.  L.  Cowell, 
attorney  specializing  in  irrigation  mat- 
ters, says  of  the  Merced  district:  "We 
are  lining  ditches  just  as  fast  as  we 
can  stand  the  expense." 

B.  V.  Meik^.  engineer  of  the  Turlock 
district  gives  as  a  rea.s(m  for  lining 
ditches  the  possibility  of  narrowing 
the  stream  and  thus  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  In  his  district 
the  width  of  the  old  earth  canals 
ranged  fixim  14  to  20  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom. These  ditches  are  being  com- 
pletely and  carefully  worked  over  and 
the  new  bottom  is  constructed  from 
four  to  six  feel  in  width.  This  prac- 
tice takes  considerable  time,  but  great- 
ly  increa.ses  canal  efficiency. 

The  Turlock  district  operates  only 
main  canals,  o^  which  it  haa  approxi- 
mately  250   miles.     Members  of  sub- 


factors  this  year's  crop  of  or.inges. 
which  is  abundant,  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  small  sizes,  which  freijuent- 
ly  may  be  bought  for  considerably  less 
per  pounil. 

A  small  orange  may  still  be  a  very 
good  orange.  Oranges  which  pack  2o>t 
instead  of  the  more  rlesiralile  126.  150, 
or  176  to  the  crate  are  obviously  too 
small  to  be  cut  in  half  and  eaten  com- 
fortably with  a  spoon,  but  m:iy  be 
squeezed  for  orange  juice,  not  only  for 
the  baby  but  for  every  memljer  of  the 
family. 

A  great  many  persons  ha!iitually  take 
their  breakfast  orange  in  a  glass,  and 
even  if  it  requires  two  smaller  oranges 
to  get  the  usual  amount,  this  should 
not  be  an  objection  if  the  two  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  than  one  larger 
one. 

.\ow  is  the  time  to  have  orangejide 
Of  orange  punch  at  card  parties;  sliced 
oranges  in  custard  for  dessert:  fiuit 
salad  with  orange  predominating:  or- 
ange-cake frosting  and  filling;  orange 
gelatine  made  with  pure  juic-e;  orange 
pies  and  home-made  orange  marma- 
lade. In  buying  the  fruit  for  any  of 
these  purtioses,  the  smaller,  lower- 
liriced  oranges  may  be  used  with  no 
rtduction  in  quality. 

Pig  Trees  Robbed  Olives 

FIGS  and  olives  interpl.inted  proved 
an  unsatisfactory  combination  for 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hardin  of  Corning. 

Some  Calimyrna  trees  were  set  in 
the  Sevillano  orchard,  planted  by  a 
former  owner.  Kigs  succeed  with  very 
little  moisture,  but  when  moisture  is 
plentiful  they  use  it,  and  on  thi.s  ranch 
they  rob  the  olives  in  the  fall. 

When  irrigation  is  applied  so  as  to 
help  out  the  oliven,  It  causes  the  figs 
to  sour.  Olives  on  the  ranch  are  rc.orc 
profitable  than  the  figs  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter  have  t)een  removed. 
— T.  V. 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


HEAVY  PRODUCTION  NOTED— 
The  oraufie  blo.ssimiing  .season 
just  closed  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able in  profusion 
of  bloom  that  has 
occurred  in  a  dec- 
ade. 

.Xect.-ir  secretion 
during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  pe- 
liod  was  as  profuse 
.IS  the  bloom,  and 
where  Iiees  were  of 
norrn.il  strength,  aa 
c  xcellent  harvest  of 
honey  was  secured. 

"I'lie      yield  ob- 
tained ranges  from 
.'.')  to  40  ))er  cent  of 
fiormal,  according 
ir)  buyers  for  honey 
J   0   BIXBY  is         brokers     who  are 
now   picking   ui>  small   lots  of  orange 
honey.   

OVERSTOCKING  IS  DANGEROUS 
— ( )veistocking  seems  practically 
impossil)le  dunnfe  a  good  sea.son  and 
during  the  main  honey-flow  from 
orange,  but  before  and  after  this  pe- 
riod, it  me,ins  denlh  to  all  but  tha 
strongest  colonies. 

On  a  range  which  would  support 
5000  colonies  during  the  main  flow, 
fifty  would  nearly  starve  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  means  moving  at  least 
twice  ever.v  year,  which  is  anything 
but  fun,  Rememtier  this  when  you  are 
told  that  California  is  the  "beekeeper's 
paradise."   

BEES  ARE  BEING  MOVED— Now 
that  the  orange  bloom  is  over, 
great  ntimbers  of  bees  are  being  moved 
out  of  the  citrus  districts  to  the  sage, 
the  Iima-l)ean  fieMs  and  the  alfalfa 
fields  of  the  gre.it  central  valleys. 

On  account  of  drouth  conditions  in 
Southern  California  more  bees  than 
^i.s-ual  are  lieing  moved  to  the  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  pastures  of  Utah  and 
Idaho. 

COMB  HONEY  PRODUCER  SUC- 
CEEDS— C^ne  eoml)  honey  (in 
pound  sections)  producer  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  has  been  very  success- 
ful, his  apiary  of  about  140  colonies 
yielding  nearly  two  cases  i)er  colony 
of  as  fine  orange  blossom  Vioney  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  crop  is  already 
sold  and  mostly  delivered,  at  a  price 
that  will  net  a  profit  of  close  to  $10 
l)er  colony.   

GOOD  RECORD  IN  "OFF"  YEAR— 
A  small  apiary  of  72  colonies  was 
moved  down  from  a  mountain  range 
to  the  oranges  ,in  December  last.  It 
has  just  yielded  1200  jiounds  of  blend 
moimtain  honey  (stored  last  year),  4000 
pounds  of  fine  white  orange  and  20 
good  swarms  as  increase. 

Two  colonies  became  queenless  and 
unprofitable  and  one  contracted  disease 
and  was  destroyed.  Not  so  bad  for  an 
"off"  year.   

CAN'T  FIX  HONEY  PRICES. 
No  use  trviiiK  to  "fix"  the  price 
of  honey;  it  is  bound  to  be  but  tem- 
porary. Supply  and  demand  'are  the 
main  "factors  of  the  market;  next 
these  is  distriljution — perhaiis  it  is 
next  ahead  of  them.  Los  Angeles  is  a 
great  market  for  comb  honey,  the 
gieatest  on  the  Coast.  This  year  she 
had  on  sale  at  the  same  time  comb 
honey  from  the  white  clover  and  bltie- 
sage  (borage)  regions  of  West  'Vir- 
ginia and  the  alfali'a  and  sweet-clover 
fields  of  Idaho. 


UNWARRANTED  PERTURBA- 
TION— During  the  height  of  the 
orange  bloom  a  farmer-beekeeper  tele- 
phoned me  from  a  neighboring  town: 
"What's  the  matter  with  my  bees;  they 
don't  seem  to  be  doing  anything?" 

"Are  your  colonies  strong'?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Yes:  seems  to  he  plenty  of  bees." 
"And     is    there    no     honey  in  the 
hives'?" 

"Oh.  yes:  honey  is  coming  in  good." 

"Then  what  is  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  they  don't  seem  to  be  doing 
anything  in  '  the  field.  The  trees  are 
white  with  bloom  but  one  cannot  see 
more  than  a  few  bees  on  a  tree. 
Thought  jierhaps  they  were  lazy  or  had 
become  di.seastd." 

I  laughed  and  told  him  to  get  his 
pencil.  Here  were  easily  10,000  acres 
of  orange  trees  within  flight  range  of 
his  bees,  each  acre  with  approximately 
100   tree.s — a  millTon  total. 

He  had  100  colonies  of  bees,  with, 
say  50.000  bees  in  each,  half  of  which 
were  of  field  age,  the  balance  being 
house  bees  or  .sent  out  for  water, 
propolis  or  pollen — for  a  bee  muqt 
gather  several  things  besides  honey. 
Wouldn't  this  be  two  and  one-half 
bees  per  tree?  And  if  each  tree  had 
5060  hlossom.s — 

Well,  I  tdid  him  to  go  wash  the 
honey  off  the  horses,  lean  his  overalla 
against  the  back  porch,  and  get  ready 
to  put  on  some  more  aupers! 
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McCormick-Deering 

Ensilage  Cutters  make  quick  work  of  cutting 
Alfalfa,  Milo  Maize,  Mixed  Grain,  Pea  and 
Bean  Vines,  Artichokes,  and  other  Western 
Crops. 

Many  Western  Farmers  have  already  learned  through 
experience  the  value  and  convenience  of  feeding  hay  and 
other  forage  crops  that  have  been  cut  in  an  ensilage  cut- 
ter. The  feed  is  easier  to  handle,  takes  less  storage  space, 
and  is  more  readily  eaten  by  stock. 

Perhaps  you  wish  to  make  ensilage  of  your  forage  crops 
this  year;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  plan  to  put 
it  through  an  ensilage  cutter  and  store  it  in  barn  or 
stack.  In  either  case,  you  will  need  a  McCormick-Deering 
ensilage  cutter.  Talk  to  your  local  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  or  write  to  the  nearest  branch  house  for  informa- 
tion. ^ 

McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made  in  five 
sizes  and  cut  from  3  to  25  tons  per  hour. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


201  Potrero  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Ca^f. 


Your  Dealer 
Signs  Our 
Guarantee 


Every  pair  ol 
•Anselcs  1000" 
KliakI  Pants  hit 
lliis  label.  None 
genuine  without 


Insist  on  "Angeles  1000" 

Cool  Khaki  Work  Pants 


IF  for  any  reason  or  at  any 
time  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Shauer-Made 
"Angeles  1000"  khaki  work 
pants,  return  the  guarantee  (in 
the  right-hand  hip-pocket  of 
every  pair)  for  a  new  pair 
FREE. 

Substantially  constructed  in 
every  detail  and  made  of  the 


strongest  Ifhaki,  specially  woven 
from  North  Carolina  cotton, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  ex- 
cellent quality.  Made  in  all  sizes. 

And  perfectly  tailored,  too.  This 
'  affords  maximum  comfort.  Rein- 
forced in  all  parts  subject  to  hard 
wear.    This  insures  durability. 

See  your  dealer  and  insist  on 
Shauer-Made  "Angeles  1000"  khaki 
pants. 
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Winning  Fresh  Fruit  Premiums 

Timely  Suggestions  on  Preparing  Orchard  Products  for 
Horticultural  Exhibits — How  Entries  Are  Judged 


PI^ANS  are  rap- 
idly taking 
definite  shape 
for  many 
c  o  m  m  u  n  ity  and 
county  tains  to  be  held  during  the  next 
few  months.  Such  fatTs,  aside  from 
furnishing  a  few  days'  recreation,  have 
a  high  educational  value  and  furnish 
an  excellent  means  of  advertising  the 
products  of  the  section. 

The  first  fair  of  a  community  usually 
is  a  real  surprise  to  those  who  attend; 
the  excellence  of  the  products  shown 
exceeds  their  expectations.  There  is  ex- 
perienced a  greater  feeling  of  pride  and 
confidence  and  the  friendly  rivalry  cre- 
ated for  the  premiums  is  a  further 
stimulus  for  better  production. 

The  community  fair  by  nature  is  not 
large  and  the  exhibits  are  all  "home 
grown."  This,  however,  heed  not  be  a 
disadvantage  if  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  exhibitoits.  Too  many  often  hes- 
itate to  enter  competition  because  they 
are  fearful  of  being  outclassed. 

Yet  at  practically  every  fair  at  which 
the  writer  has  judged,  someone  in  look- 
ing over  the  exhibits  has  remarked  in 
a  low  tone,  '1  could  have  beaten  that 
if  I  had  only  brought  mine." 

Now  there  is  time  to  '  bring  yours" 
this  year  and  make  your  plans  for  do- 
ing it  whether  you  expect  to  win  or  not. 
It  will  help  the  fair  and  if  you  do  not 
secure  a  premium  this  year,  you  may 
the  next.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful  in  a.s.sisting  you  to  secure  a 
ribbon: 

STUDY    PRGMIUM  LIST 

Kir.st  of  all.  one  should  know  that 
premiums  are  offered  only  for  certain 
products,  and  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
parable basis  of  competition  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles,  certain  rules  must  be 
oh.served. 

Most  fairs,  several  weeks  or  even 
months  in  advance,  issue  a  premium  list 
which  gives  all  of  this  information.  Se- 
cure one  of  these,  look  it  over  carefully, 
and  get  well  in  mind  the  rules  govern- 
ing entries,  the  number  of  specimens  re- 
quired, method  of  labeling  and  time  the 
exhibits  should  be  in  place. 

Premiums  generally  are  offered  for 
several  types  of  exhibits.  The  majority 
of  these  are  for  the  best  specimens  or 
•  plate"  of  a  single  variety.  With  most 
fruits,  five  specimens  constitute  a  plate, 
although  with  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as 
some  of  the  plums,  the  rules  may  call 
for  from  10  to  20  specimens.  This  type 
of  exhibit  offers  opportunity  for  a  large 
number  of  individuals  to  compete  in  one 
or  more  cla.sses.  The  best  exhibits  of 
each  clas.s  then  are  eligible  for  the  sweep- 
stake premium  where  one  variety  com- 
petes with  another. 

Other  premiums  are  offered  for  the 
largest  and  best  collection  of  fruits,  or 
fruits  and  vegetables.  At  one  small 
community  fair  52  different  articles  from 
one  grower  were  on  display.  Naturally, 
there  are  a  le.*^  numlier  of  exhibitors  in 
this  class  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
products  is  scarcely  us  high.  A  well  ar- 
ranged general  exhibit  of  this  character, 
however,  is  the  best  advertising  fea- 
ture the  individual  grower  can  have 
and  the  more  in  the  competition  the 
better. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  POPULAR 

Within  the  last  few  years  much  inter- 
est has  been  taken  in  displays  portray- 
ing some  si)ecial  agricultural  activity  of 
a  certain  community  or  farm  center. 
These  are  highly  educational  and  the 
exhibits  often  presented  in  the  most  at- 
tractive way.  ' 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  rules 
governing  exhibits,  the  amateur  exhibitor 
should  next  learn  the  principle  factors 
to  consider  in  the  selection  of  the  in- 
dividual specimens  for  his  entry.  With 
fruits  there  are  at  least  five  or  six  main 
considerations: 

(1 )  COND ITION  A N  D  FREEDOM  FROM 
BLEMISHES. — Condition  refers  to  the 
degree  of  ripene.ss  or  the  physiological 
development  of  fruit.  Overripe  fruit 
should  not  be  shown  except  in  the  case 
of  early  ripening  varieties  which  nor- 
mally would  not  be  expected  to  be  in 
good  condition  at  the  time  they  are 
shown. 

Fruit  for  exhibit  purposes  is  always 
expected  to  be  of  more  than  of  average 
quality.  Its  condition  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  be  free  from  blemishes, 
therefore,  is  the  most  important  single 
item  for  consideration.  Blemishes  in- 
clude mechanical  injuries  such  as  bruises, 
twig  or  stem  punctures,  vr  loss  of  stem, 
and  any  indication  of  inset;ts  or  fungus 
disease.  If  only  one  specimen  of  the 
five  reveals  any  such  injuries  and  blem- 
ishes, the  entire  exhibit  may  be  disquali- 
fied from  competition. 

(2)  UNIFORMITY  —  Many  exhibitors 
fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
point.  All  specimens  on  any  place  or  in 
any  container  should  be  as  near  of  the 
.same  shape,  si/.e.  color  and  degree  of 
matifrity  as  it  is  jiossible  to  select  them. 
One  extra  large  Qr  highly  colored  speci- 
men should  never  be  shown  with  others 
of  less  size  or  color.  Uniform  fruit  of 
medium  size,  .and  uerhaI)^<  inferior  oiial- 
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ity,  often  will  win 
over  extra  fancy 
fruit,  poorly  se- 
lected or  graded. 
(2)  SIZE— It  is 
quite  a  common  impression  that  tho 
largest  fruits  are  the  best.  While,  as 
a  general  rule  specimens  should  bo 
chosen  which  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  average  for  well  gtown  fruit,  too 
much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  size.  In  fact,  overgrown  speci- 
mens in  mf)st  instances  are  apt  to  t»o 
of  poor  form  and  quality.  Occasionally 
the  premium  list  will  offer  a  special 
prize  for  the  largest  specimens.  In  thia 
case,  size,  of  course.  Is  the  one  |>ri- 
mary  consideration. 

(4)  COIX)R— Fruit  of  good  color  is  al- 
ways more  attractive  than  that  posseaa- 
ing  inferior  quality.  In  pomaceoiis 
fruits  a  high,  clear  color  is  desirable  in 
all  of  the  red-blush  or  striped  varieties. 
Yellow  fruits  should  possess  a  clear,  at- 
tractive color  characteristic  of  the  va- 
riety. With  stone  and  vine  fruits,  tho 
highest  color  possible  usually  is  to  be 
desired. 

(5)  FORM — The  form  or  shape  of  tha 
fruit  should  be  the  normal  type  for  the 
variety  as  grown  in  the  local  district. 
This  indicates  trueness  to  type,  which  is 
a  valuable  characteristic  in  fruit,  for  botix 
commercial  and  marketing  purposes.  It 
often  occurs  that  some  varieties  of  fruit 
as  grown  in  a  given  district  are  char.ic- 
terized  by  a  rather  rough  form.  In  such 
instances  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  select 
smooth  specimens  for  exhibiting. 

(G)  QUALITY — Quality,  as  related  to 
texture  or  flavor,  usually  is  considere>l 
only  when  one  variety  is  competing 
against  another,  and  is  not  a  factor  in 
connection  with  plate  displays. 

START  SELECTION  EARLY 

The  first  selection  of  fruit  for  exhibi- 
tion is  made  in  the  orchard  where  thera 
is  the  largest  quantity  from  which  to 
choo.se.  In  fact,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
note  the  location  of  certain  outstanding 
specimens  or  to  mark  certain  branches 
of  a  tree  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
harvesting.  By  proper  thinning  and  ex 
tra  care,  the  finest  specimens  may  thus 
be  obtained. 

Several  times  the  number  of  speci 
mens  or  quantity  of  fruit  required  foi 
the  final  sample,  should  be  selected.  Tlii.-* 
is  especially  true  where  the  normal  har- 
vest season  is  several  weeks  previous  to 
the  fair  and  with  such  fruits  that  are 
likely  to  become  overripe  before  they  aro 
to  be  shown.  From  this  rather  large 
sample  of  selected  fruit,  the  most  nearly 
perfect  specimens  are  chosen  for  tho 
final  plate  or  box.  Each  fruit  shouUI  b« 
examined  quite  carefully  and  critically 
keeping  in  mind  the  factors  of  uniform 
ity,  condition,  size,  color  and  character 
istic  form  as  mentioned  above. 

These  are  the  bases  upon  which  the 
Judge  will  decide  whether  you  or  your 
competitor  will  win.  Not  infrequently 
some  little  point  of  seeming  insignifi- 
cance may  throw  what  is  otherwise  a 
very  fine  sainide  of  fruit  out  of  com- 
petition altogether. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  s«- 
cure  specimens  free  from  Insect  injury 
In  many  instances  such  injury  la  ver  v 
inconspicuous  but  the  Judge  b.i.i 
learned  to  be  suspicious  of  any  minnto 
worm  hole  or  slight  dlscolorations  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  some  scale  si- 
fungus  disease. 

Stems  never  should  he  removed  or 
missing  from  fruit  normally  harveHt»il 
and  sold  with  them  attached.  Carefn 
handling  and  attention  should  he  givi" 
to  avoid  stem  P'inctures.  Fruits,  it 
course,  should  always  be  clean  ani 
free  from  spray  residue. 

Apples  and  pears  ma.v  be  polished  >■> 
some  extent  but  stone  fruits  possessin.: 
a  natural  bloom  should  not  have  thii 
removed.  Peaches  may  be  wiped  verv 
slightly  but  for  the  most  part  should 
retain  their  normal  pubescence. 

.\ll    varieties    should     be    cm  i  ■  ' 
named  in  order  to  compete  in  it.s 
er  class.    Any  new  or  unknown  \  ii 
of  promise  may  he  exhibited  as  a  iii.n 
ter  of  interest,  hut  only  rarely  do  smii 
fairs  offer  i>remiums  for  such  fruiti 

STANDARDS  OF  PERFECTION 

A     number     of     reserve     specimen  i 
should  always  be  available  in  order  i  • 
replace  any  of  those  on  the  plate  or  m 
the  box  which  sometimes  are  remi>vi' i 
or   begin   to   show    poor   condition  In- 
fore  the  day  on  which  the  ribbon^   i  - 
placed.    It  is  .advisable  for  the 
itor  to  watch  his  display  rather  . 
■  espect.  " 

Only   In  cases  where  competition  In 
quite  close  do  judges  as  a  rule  r.-s.ir  t 
to  the  use  of  a  score  card.  Hn" 
there  Is  always  In  their  minds  a 
ard  of  perfection  by  which  thev 
the  different  entries.    In  order  th  . 
grower  may  be  familiar  with  the 
ard  of  perfection  most  generally  ii.-.cil, 
the    following    score    cards   are  given.' 
These  will  Indicate  the  relative  valu 
of  the  different  factors  previously 
cus.sed : 

APPLES  and  PEARS — HVrm  1R: 
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color,  20;   uniformity,  20;  freedom 
blemish.   30;    total,   100;  quality, 
total,  125. 
EACHES    and    CHRRRIES— Form, 
size,  20;  color,  2");  uniformity,  20; 
.KJom  from  blemi.«h,  25;    total,  100; 
illty,  25;   total,  125. 
PLUMS— Form,   10;    size,   25;  color, 
( liniformity,  20;  freedom  from  blem- 
25;   total,  100;  -quality,  25;  total, 

JRAPES — Form  of  bunch.  10;  size  of 
»ch,  15;  size  of  berry,  10;  color,  10; 
Bformity,  10;   freedom  from  blemi.sli. 

qtmlity,  20;   firmness,  5:  total,  100. 
joints  considered    in   judging  vege- 
Uf»  vary  slishMy  frofn  those  of  fruits 
also  the  different  vegetables.  In 
main,  however,  the  points  of  excel - 
ce  are  rather  similar.  Firmness  and 
Itiness  of  flesh   is  of  inim^ry  Ini- 
tance  in  the  'oniato,  while  sniooth- 
and  shallow  eyes  ar^  very  desir- 
„T©  in  the  potato. 

Where  the  |)remium  list  calls  for  the 
.nKcvt  and  I^est  collection  of  varieties, 
the  awards  usually  are  based  upon  the 
three  following  considerations: 

Number    of    varieties ..  "S  1 -3  pet. 

Value   of   varieties  :i3  1-3pct. 

Condition  of  varieties.  . 33  1 -3  pet. 

Thoi-e  is  no  official  method  of  scor- 
iiijt  fruit  in  trays  or  haskets.  but  in 
addition  to  thr  points  already  covered.  — 
the  alignment  and  compactness  of 
fruit,  the  material  constituting  the 
pacUnRe,  method  of  labeling  and  gen- 
eral attractiveness  all  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Re  sure  to  see  that  the 
fruit  on  the  bottom  of  the  package  is 
jtJHl  as  large,  well  colored  and  care- 
futlv  graded  as  that  on  the  top. 

In  the  staging  of  district  displays, 
quality,  variety  and  arrangement  are 
the  outstanding  features.  The  score 
cards  used  for  these  at  some  large 
fairs  are:  Qualit.y.  60  points;  varietj', 
20  points:   arrangement,  20  points. 

This,  of  course,  can  be  modified  in 
cane  it  seems  desirable  to  put  less  em- 
phasis on  <inality  and  x)*f)re  on  variety 
or  originality  of  staging.  Displays  of 
this  nature  generally  are  prepared  by 
a  small  committee  for  the  special  pur- 
Iiose.  Fach  member  of  the  committee 
should  look  after  some  particular  part 
of  the  work  such  as  collecting  the  ma- 
terial, decorating  or  putting  in  place. 

In  order  to  make  the  e.vhibit  truly 
representative  of  the  community,  the 
committee  must  have  some  assistance 
upon  the  part  of  the  growers  in  con- 
tributing their  products.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  fair 
marmgement  some  little  time  in  ad- 
vance for  the  approximate  amount  of 
space  desired. 
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Smokers — 


Take  advantage  | 
of   this   offer   NOW  • 


IN  previous  adverti-iPiDcnts  we  have 
tifffved  ynu  ex^eptional  prices  on 
Don  Kernandi)  anil  Solo  Cigars. 
The  men  who  ortlereil  kniiw  how  ffood 
thc«e  rigars  ar.".  We  inl<nil  to  prove 
to  those  who  have  not  onlered  that 
our  plan  of  s.>llinsr  gi<es  vcui  a  Ken- 
tiine  means  of  buyinK  the  finrNt  elsars 
at  the  lowvst  T)rlee  To  *lo  this  we 
have  packed  1000  boxes  of  10  Don  Ker- 
naniln  Queens — a  clear  Havana.  2  for 
25c  clpar.  You  ordpr  one  of  Ihf^se 
boxes,  ■  smoke  two.  and  if  you  do  nut 
think  these  clsars  are  all  that  Wi> 
claim,  return  the  remalndtr  to  us  and 
Wc  will  refimd   your  money. 

f'nt  out  this  ndvertisement,  enc1os<^ 
il  with  a  on.-  dollar  liill  and  we  will 
Tosiil  \'OU  prepaid  this  trral  V.ox  of  10 
Don  Fernando  1 2  for  :;.V  size).  Take 
advantage  imw  of  this  offer,  as  it  is 
only  open  for  a  limited  time. 

C.  CORUGELO  &  CO. 

223-225-227  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


|200  SHEETS  AND 
llOO  ENVELOPES 
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1 8  hnr^  printed  with  name  ;.nd  address,  er 
I  Mtnfternm  in  an  exclusive  Je&ign.  in  rich 
Mark  Muc  ink.  On  Good  White  Bond.  Sl2« 
Its?,  vnveluiiec  to  »mateh.  100  C«rres»ondencel 
1  Cards,  (fnnted,  size  ^V2x6,  with  tnveloiies.i 
11.50  IOC  Double  Sheets  and  lOO  fnvelopci. 
11. M  Monvy  refunded  If  not  pleased.  An  Ideal 
1*f  friends.  Write  plainly.  50  Paneled 
4i  with  name.  50o.  Additional  lines.  1 5e 
Jl.    n«frit  with  order. 

|J    Bail inH nit, Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cahl 

lONEYTtTGRAIN 

JH.BC  buys  guarantee  option  on  lo.ooo  bushels 
|V<rf  wheat  or  corn.  No  Furlhtr  Ritk.  A  niove- 
^■trnt  of  6c  from  option  price  gives  you  aa 
vnnortuDitv  to  take  tm;  4c.  $400;  Sc,  $.100,  etc. 
.WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  and 
FKEB  MAKKBT  LETTER.  ^ 
ImrtanDulrGnle,  S.W.  Braicli,  De^  M  33 
leiC  BdliMic  Ave.,  KansA  City.  M*. 


THERE    is.  a    political  .significance 
attached    to    radio    on    the  farm 
that  perhap.s  is  not  apparent  at 
first     thought.     The     power  ot 
personal  appeal  to  the  voter  ia  a  vital 
factor  in   politics  and  oftentimes  con- 
siderable/ difficulty    is   experienced  by 
'  Candida  tes  who 

want  to  r  e  ;i  o  h 
voters  direct. 

The  p  o  1  i  t  i  cian 
who  has  a  message 
for  his  constitiK'iils 
now  can  send  his 
voice  through  the 
air  and  reach  thou- 
sands. A  year  or 
so  ago  Senator  iVcw 
of  Ohio  wao  unable 
to  keep  .m  appoint- 
ment to  address  un 
immense  gathering 
of  women  in  his 
home  State.  He 
kept  his  promise 
to  speak  to  them, 
however,  by  installing  a  large  receiving 
set  in  the  clubhouse  in  Ohio  and  his 
address  was  broadcast  from  Washing- 
ton.  D.  C. 

Officeseekers  of  today,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  can  make  a  direct 
call  at  the  homes  of  people  whom  tliey 
have  never  before  been  able  to  ic-acn. 
They  can  put  real  personality  into  tiie 
talks  and  reach  thousands  at  a  timo. 

Women  on  the  farm  likewise  must 
be  reached  because  of  their  enfranchi.se- 
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ment,  and  radio  solves  the  problem  that 
for  years  has  worried  political  aspi- 
rants. 

Particularly  where  ordinary  means 
of  communication  are  lacking,  or  are 
inadequate  radio  reigns  stipreme  on  the 
American  farm  and  il  is  proving  a 
boon  not  solely  as  a  source  "f  imiise- 
ment  or  information  but  as  a  conveni- 
ence al.so. 

One  enterprising  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  has  rigged  up  a  small 
amateur  station  and  his  wife  broadcasts 
the  dinner  call  to  him  each  noon.  He 
"tiicks  the  message  up  on  a  miniature 
receiving  .set  and  scurries  home  across 
the  corner  of  his  big  holdings. 

Many  of  the  largest  hotels  and  the 
more  modern  apartment  homes  now 
have  radio  systems.  The  latest  is  a 
sj'stem  of  tliree  separate  receiving  sets 
in  the  office,  with  lines  running  to 
each  .apartment  with  three  plu«s  in- 
stalled. The  tenant  then  can  plug  in 
on  any  of  the  three  local  stations.  Co- 
operative central  receiving  stntions 
owned  by  a  numlier  of  neighboring 
farmers  may  be  the  next  rural  radio 
development. 

There  will  be  receiving  plugs  in  the 
barns,  in  the  bunk  house,  in  the  farm 
hou.se,  in  the  automobile  repair  shop 
and  in  other  places.  T^en  you  can 
plug  in  on  Senator  Whoosis'  station  for 
a  political  speech,  on  I^os  Angeles  for 
crop  reports.  New  York  for  musical 
comedy  or  whatever  you  desire. 


Bulb  Growing  on  Monterey  Peninsula 
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FEW  years  ago  practically  all  the 
bulbs  used  in  this  country  were 
imported  frl»m  Holland.  Now  Califor- 
nia not  only  supplies  practically  all  the 
bulbs  used  in  this  country,  but  is  in- 
vading foreign  markets,  even  shipping 
to  Holland. 

A  large  share  of  this  bulb  produc- 
tion nature  has  allocated  to  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula.  Almost  over  night 
bulb  production  has  become  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  Pacific  Grove,  one  ot 
the  principal  Peninsula  cities.  The  soil 
is  just  right,  being  mellow  and  sandy 
enough  to  prevent  packing  and'baking. 
The  climate  is  congenial  and  offers  un- 
surpassed advantages  of  poUenation 
and  the  growth  of  new  varieties. 

Pacific  Grove  long  has  been  famous 
for  her  wealth  of  flowers.  A  beginning 
with  bulbs  was  made  by  growing  the 
dahlia,  a  native  of  old  Mexico.  In  1872 
this  royal  flower  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  named  after 
the  Swedish  botanist.  Dr.  Dahl.  From 
a  small  beginning  in  Pacific  Grove 
dahlia  culture  has  grown  into  an  in- 
dustry of  prime  importance  on  the 
peninsula.  ' 

Dahlias  bloom  continuously  from 
June  to  November.  During  these 
month's  the  dahlia  gardens  of  Pacific 
Grove  are  the  mecca  of  thousands  of 
tourists.  Colors,  hues  and  shades  run 
riot.  There  are  dahlias  like  sunsets 
and  like  flame;  dahlias  shading  from 
amber  to  gold;  dahlias  of  Mandarin  yel- 
low, copper,  vermeil  and  bronze;  dahlias 
holding  the  burnished  beauty  of  au- 
tumn leaves,  the  gorgeous  livery  of 
bright  summer  and  the  ineffable  hues 
of  spring. 

The  months  of  November  and  De- 
cemVier  find  the  tubers  ready  for  har- 
vest. The  clumps  are  seuarated  and 
stored  to  await  the  packing  season. 
Shipments  for  the  South,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  Orient  begin  in  Janu- 
ary: for  the  Pacific  Coast  section  in 
February  and  March;  while  Easterners 
are  ready  to  plant  dahlias  about  April 
or  May. 

That  the  Monterey  Peninsula  is  the 
natural  home  of  this  flower  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  dahlias  from  this  lo- 
cality have ,  won  prizes  all  over  the 
world.  One  local  dahlia  grower  won 
the  Gold  Medal,  highest  po.ssible  award, 
for  the  best  general  display  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  -Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  Pacific  Grove  dah- 
lias won  thirteen  prizes  in  1922  when 
displayed  at  the  flower  exposition  in 
Tarrytown,  New  York.  The  growers 
of  this  section  have  originated  more 
than  500  dahlia  varieties.  " 

While  the  Pacific  Grove  dahlia  Indus- 
try has  seen  persistent  growth  for 
about  15  years,  gladioli  bulb  farming 
has  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity  in 
this  locality. 

Expert  growers  declare  that  bulbs 
grown  here  produce  finer  flowers  than 
those  growrn  el.sewhere  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad.  There  are  a  number  of 
gladioli  growers  in  Pacific  Grove  who 
have  produced  new  varieties  of  wideljf, 
acknowledged  merit. 

The  use  of  gladioli  as  cut  flowera 
has  scarcely  begun.  The  gladiolus  may 
he  shipped  long  distances  without  los- 
ing its  freshness  and  beauty.    It  Is  ea»y 


of  culture,  can  be  grown  upon  inex- 
pensive land  and  its  market  is  expand- 
ing rapidly. 

Other  bulbs  that  are  increasing  in 
popularity  are  the  crocus,  hyacinth, 
freesia.  ranunculus  and  narcissus. — A. 
C.  JOCHMUS.  • 


Healthy  Livestock  in.  Tehama 

FARM  ADVISER  SmTtH  of  Tehama 
reports  a  condition  of  100  per  cent 
health  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
county. 

A  careful  and  detailed  survey  was 
made  to  detect  suspicious  animals  in 
connection  with  the  fool-amiitioutii 
disease,  but  of  120,000  sheep  and  20,fio0 
cattle  inspected,  not  one  animal  was 
found  sick  in  any  way. 

Then  a  few  days  after  the  surve.v  was 
completed  11  head  of  sheep  died  sud- 
denly from  eatitlg  some  poisonous 
plants. 
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Cement  Coating 

Unprotected — unpainted  stucco,  ce- 
ment, concrete  or  brick  soon  shows 
signs  of  deterioration  when  siib- 
jected  to  the  steady  onslaughts  ot 
contiMsty  Southern  California 
weather — alternating  scorching  hot 
sun  and  wintry  rains  and  fog. 
The  only  sure  protection  is  a  high- 
grade  ciiMtin.g — such  as  Mathews 
Oenieiit  Coating — which  fills  the 
pores  of  cement  or  stucco  without 
altering  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face— resists  nction   of  alkali. 

Ask  the  Mathews  Dealer 

or  send  coupon  below  for  detailed 
inform.itiiin  as  to  Mathews  Cement 
Coating  and  other  Mathews  Paint 
Products. 

MAThEWS 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Inc., 

Slli  s,  l,4iH  .AnK^leH  St.,  l.o»  .AnKeicn 
TiMtulrna  I'lioeuix 


Mathews  Paint  Co..  O.  R.  615. 

Please  send  int'orfftation  on  Muth4*w3  i 
Cement  Coating  to  ^ 

Name    ^ 

Addess   

I 

City  State  


THE  COUNTRYWOMAN'S  CLUB 

This  interesting  new  ORCH.VRD  and 
FARM  feature  will  have  the  support 
of  thousands  of  farm  women  all  over 
the  Pacific  West.  Contest  for  our  read- 
ers closes  July  15.  Write  today  to 
Flavia  Gftines  Leitch,  executive  secre- 
taiy.  care  of  ORCH.\RD  and  FARM. 
Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles. 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  HOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

\  new  i>un<-tui-e-i)ri)ol'  inner  tiil).»  ha.s  li.^.!0 
inventeil  by  a  Mr.  M.  K.  .Milburn  of  Chicago. 
In  actual  te.'it  it  was  punctured  500  times 
wittiout  the  lo.ss  of  air.  This  wonderful  new- 
tube  increases  inilease  from  10,000  to  12. Dull 
miles  and  eliminates  changing  tires.  It  costa 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  tube.  Mr.  Milburn 
wants  them  introduced  everywhere  and  is 
makins  a  special  offer  to  agents.  Write  Sales 
Mauaser. A. [..Hansen.   3:!8  W.  47th  St..Chicaso. 

When  ansivering  advertisements 
-please  mention  this  paper. 


What  Are  YOU  Doing  to  Prevent 
the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease? 

What  are  you  doing  to  keep  your  dairy  barn  clean,  bright  and  sani- 
tary free  from  the  germs  of  contagion?    Hundreds  of  dairymen  are 

covering  their  stable  interiors  with  Carbola,  the  Disinfecting  White 
Paint.  With  Carbola  you  can  paint  and  disinfect  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  mangers,  etc.,  in  one  easy  operation.  It  is  a  white  paint  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  combined  in  pawder  form.  Just  mix  it  with 
water  and  it's  ready  to  be  applied  with  spray  pump  or  birush.  Dries 
white.    Try  it. 

There  are  over  8,000  hardware,  feed,  seed  »nd  poultry  supply  dealei^ 
handling  Carbola.  Your  deale^as  Carbola  or  can  Bet  it  from  Ansel 
W  Robison,  1196  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Germain 
Seed  &  Plant  Co..  Los  Angeles— both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Car- 
bola If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  f rom  nearest 
of  these  two  distributors.    Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

S  lb«.  8Sc  and  lOc  poataf*         10  lb».  »I.SO  and  ISc  postafa        20  lb..  $3.00  daliTarad 
50  lbs.  $S.25  delivarad  200  lbs.  $22.00  delitrared 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


tie  FreigHt" 

1  ^  mSteel  Fence  Posts 
i  in  Fencing 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  15, 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

"0  rentji  a  line,  or  60  rent*!  a  line 
for  fiiur  or  more  «'onserutive  ih-^ik-s 
(averuKr  7  womJm).  For  white 
ciiU  or  (tUplay  type,  cost  in  rom|Hited 
arcurdini?  t»  tottti  Hpace  orciipieil  by 
advertisement. 

Advertisementfi  must  reach  as  15 
days  before  date  of  publication. 

Address  ORC  HARI>  and  FARM. 
Broadway    at    Klevcnth.    l/OH  Anxeles- 


POULTRY 


NAME  CHANGED.  Still  hatchine  every 
week.  Booking  now  for  summer  an-l 
fall  chlckB.  from  real  layers.  White  I^ep- 
horns.  R.  1.  Red8.  Barrert  Rocks.  Sure 
arrival  of  vigorous  chicks  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Ravenswood  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatcherv.  formerly  The  .1  H.  Slubbe 
Ranch.    P.    O.    Box   67C.    Palo   Alto  Calif. 

10c  BACH — •Superior  Strain"  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks.  July  delivery.  Big 
batches  and  low  overhead  enable  u.**  to  sell 
our  high-vitality  chlx  in  accordance  with 
our  e.setahlished  policy:  "Highest  Quality  at 
l^owest  Pricea."  June  chlx  all  sold.  Book- 
let describing  our  strain  free  on  request. 
Sl'PETlIOR    EGO   FARM.   Anaheim.  Palif. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accredited,  free-ranice  flocks, 
headed  b.v  cockerels  direct  from  America's 
ereatest  specialists.  Accredited  "A.\"  grade 
chicks  at  single  "A''  prices.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. MfST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
INC..    <32    Seventh    St.    Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
selected  free  range,  high-producing  hens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockerels  with 
authentic  trapnest  records  of  237-27S  eggs. 
Certified  by  Alameda  Countv  Farm  Bureau 
Utility  prices.  CHANTICLEER  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY.    INC.    Hayward.  Calif. 

CHICKEN  R.«iNCH  FOR  SALE: — On  account 
of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  well  known 
•'Dana  Pitultry  Itanvh"  going  to  Kurot.e. 
%s'hoIe  or  half  part  of  ranch,  including  bun- 
galow, chicken  hnim.-s.  live'^tock.  itr..  is 
cheap  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Finest  cli- 
mate in  California  Write  R.  R.  1.  Box 
1C7.    Palo  Alto.     Phone  unM. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
\alue.  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Pri^«i  per 
100:  June.  J12.  100  per  cent  live,  strong  chix 
guaranteed.  We  are  accredited  hv  the  So- 
noma Countv  Farm  Bureau.  THF.  PlfiNKER 
HATCHKRT.   476  Sixth   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE   WORLD   FAMED  FOWL— 

Rus.oian  Orioff  and  Halo  Sacredn  Turkens. 
Booking  orders  now  for  hatching  ecgs.  Cir- 
culars   FREE.      Only    hree.ler    of  CEVflNE 
Stock    in    America.      OEO  SCHAEFFER. 
MENIXD  PARK.  CALIFORNIA 

ORDER  vour  W.  L.  pullet.«  from  Prtaluma'9 
finest  raising  plant!  "Pullets  that  will 
not  disappoint  you!"  Write  for  information. 
1*  MtNCHIN.  Reliable  Pullet  Farm.  Peta- 
luma. Calif. 

PCLLETS      RAISED      TO      ORDER— White 
leghorns      from      pedigreed  trap-nested 
proven  producers.     All  ages.     MRS.   H.  OIL- 
LKSPIB.  Tres   Pinos.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  >acl 
Monday.      Ducklings.      turkev.s.  hatching 
eggs    Pullela    pigeons,    rabbit,-!  FANCIERS' 
KX«-HANGE.   640   S.    Main   St  .    Los  Angeles 

BANSONS     PEDIGREED  LEOHORN3 
BEST      Write    for    intere.sting  Cataiogtie. 
Hanson's    Leghorn    Farm.    Corvallls.  Ore. 

FA-RM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  e«,<iy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  St'TTER  BASI.N  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  In  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  .  hain  offi<e  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pays  small  listing  fee  for 
expenses.  Booklets  of  farms  for  aallT  free 
OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LISTI.NG  BI'REAI' 
INC..  443-444  Roberts  Bldg.,  i^e  An«ele». 
Calif. 


I'OULiTRT  and  BERRY  FARMING  io  annny 
California  in  the  famoua  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California^ 

CUTOVER  and  partly  Improved  lands,  near 
Deer  Park.  23  mi,  north  of  Spokane;  rich 
level  land,  well  watered;  free  lumber;  credit 
for  clearing;  10  to  li  \  rs,  pay.  6  per  cent 
DEER  PARK  LUMBER  COMPANY  214 
lJutton    Bldg,.   Spokane,  Wash. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUYERS  want   Western   farms  De- 
scribe  and   slate  lowest   price,    R    A  Uc 
MOWN.    367   Wilkinson    Bldg  .   Omaha.'  Neb' 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


HOMESPUN    TOBACCO:      Chewing      E  lbs 
»1,75;  10.  $3:  smoking.  6  lbs,.  Jl,26;  10  J2- 
plua-and    recipe    free;    pay    when  received' 
CO-OPERATIVE    FARMERS.    Paducah.  Kv. 

PIGEONS 


eWlSS  MONDAINE  PIGEONS  are  purebreda 
and.  as  you  know,  purebrsds  pay  and  pay 
■well.  If  you  are  Interested  In  this  new  In- 
dustry send  15c  to  American  Pigeon  JoamaJ, 
Warrenton.   Mo.,   for  their   May  iasne. 

PIGEONS — Selected    Silver    King  youngsters 
for   sale.     JAS.    A.   AVERY,    Napa.  Calif 
n.    II.    1.  704. 


Limas  Succeed  in  Sutter  County 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FABMKU  WANTED  to  operate  banana  plant 
ntjrRcry  in   California.   Demand  Iim  i  saalni.. 


I^argf  iirofit 

me.  Olds 


BOLI-BS  BANANA  NURSElt- 
Florida. 


THE  Henderson  bush,  baby  or  sieva 
t.vpe  lima,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
is  attracting  considerable  atteiilion  in 
Sutter  County,  due  to  high  prices,  out- 
look lor  decreased  plaiuings  in  other 
parts  ot  the  iState  and  good  promise  of 
adaptability  to  local  condiiions. 

The  market  price  during  the  last 
year  has  stood  consistently  between  10 
and  11  cents  and  lately  lia.s  risen  to  12 
cents.  'llie  demand  is  increasing,  due 
to  the  evident  superiority  of  the  baby 
lima  ovf  r  most  of  our  other  beans. 

There  is  a  large  outlet  for  making  of 
canned  soup.s,  as  well  as  for  selling  ■ 
dry,  and  lately  the  baby  limaa  have 
appeared  as  a  feature  on  dining  car 
and  restaurant  menus,  attesting  the 
favor  with  which  they  are  being  re- 
ceived by  the  consuming  public. 

The  baby  lima  is  more  tolerant  of 
heat  than  the  large  lima  and  was  or- 
iginally grown  on  the  higher  lands 
somewhat  removed  from  the  coast  in 
Southern  California,  including  the  San 
Fernando  and  Carpinteria  V  alley,  Perris 
and  Beaumont  districts.  Some  12,000 
acres  usually  are  planted  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  years  of  normal 
water  supply, 

Ray  Ingram  grew  about  four  acres 
of  baby  limas  last  year  on  the  Ord 
ranch,  on  river  bottom  land.  He 
planteti  the  first  time  about  June  1, 
but  failed  to  get  a  good  stand,  there- 
fore, replanted  late  in  June,  Vines 
grew  laige  and.  prospects  for  a  crop 
were  very  good,  bnt  hot  weather  during 
bloom  reduced  set.  Beans  failed  tp 
mature  evenly,  but  finally  were  cut  and 
cured  in  <  small  cocks.  The  yield  was 
16  to  17  hundred-pound  sacks  per  acre. 

Ingram  thinks  it  would  be  best  to 
plant  the  baby  limas  on  upland,  -where 
moisture  could  be  better  controlled.  He 
thinks  the  soil  should  he  'kept  well 
supplied  with  moisture  so  the  vines 
will  grow  vigorously  until  the  blooming 
period,  after  which  watpr  should  he 
kept  off  and  ground  allowed  to  dry  out. 

The  common  experience  with  all 
plantiner  here  so  f;ir  hns  been  that  If 
the  be.ins  are  irrigated  nr  kept  moist 
by  sub-Irrigation  after  the  middle  of  the 
summer  they  will  keen  on  blooming  and 
fail  to  mattir^  evenly.  In  the  drier 
areas  of  Southern  Ca'ifornii  this  trotihle 
is  not  found  nnd  beans  m  iture  in  from 
90  to  Tin  davs  from  planting. 

Considerable   damage   has   been  done 


to  the  beans  by  the  pod  borer,  th« 
larvae  working  in  the  beans  while  they 
are  yet  growing,  Is"o  satisfactory 
method  of  control  has  been  developed, 
although  late  plantings  are^  least  sub- 
ject to  injury. 

The  following  data  will  be  useful  for 
those  who  contemplate  growing  baby 
limas: 

Soils — Grow  on  good  loam  upland 
.soils  or  river  bottom  land  which  is  not 
excessively  moist.  Not  adapted  to 
moist  "subbed"  land. 

Method  of  planting — Hows  26  inches 
to  28  Inches  apart.  Seeds  about  i 
inches  apart  in  rows.  About  50  pounds 
per  acre.  Plant  2  to  3  inches  deep.  A 
plate  planter  can  be  used,  although  the 
"pick-up"  type  is  a  little  better. 

Time  of  planting — May  15  to  June  30. 
Rest  time  is  around  June  1,  although 
this  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
Late  plantings  are  less  injured  by  pf>d 
borer,  but  m;iy  not  mature  properly, 
particularly   on   river  bottom  land. 

Irrigation — The  soil  should  be  kept 
moist  until  bloom  has  set.  then  let  dry 
out  in  order  to  discourage  further 
blooming. 

Red  spider — I,«9b  danger  of  Injury 
than  other  varieties.  None  last  year 
at  Gridley. 

Harvest — Heans  can  be  cut  while  the 
plants  are  still  green  and  piled  In  small 
cocks  for  curing.  Baby  limas  thrash 
e.T.silv. 

yield — Several  simall  local  plantings 
last  year  yielded  15  to  17  sacks  per 
acre— almost  100  pounds  per  sack.  This 
might  be  considered  an  average  to  be 
exr>ected  with  good  soil  preparation  and 
care. 

"The  main  thing,"  points  out  A,  A. 
Jungerman,  Stanislaus  fann  adviser, 
"is  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  mois- 
ture present.  Any  check  in  moisture 
will  c:iuse  the  beans  to  stop  growing 
and  return  of  moisture  will  cause  them 
to  set  a  new  bunch  of  blooms,  which 
makes  two  crops  of  beans.  By  bunch- 
ing them  all  at  once  you  will  get  a 
good  set  of  benn  pods  and  ge»  a  be'ter 
yield  and  will  mature  m  the  .same  time. 

"Hrowers  in  our  county  have  mtten 
as  hieh  as  forty  sacks  to  the  acre:  an 
average  would  be  from  ^^  to  ?n  sTcks. 
.Anv  -snil  th.Tt  could  grow  Red  Kidneys 
or  Pin''s  cm  also  prow  Rush  T>imas,  In 
mv  opinion,"— K,  F.  SKRR,  Assistant 
F;irm  Adviser,  Sutter  County, 


Where  Slaughter  Plan  Is  Not  Followed 


FOOT  and  mouth 
di-sease  was  in- 
troduced to  South 
America  -  via  Ar- 
gentine in  a  shipment  of  French  short- 
horn bulls  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Frorp  the  estJincia  where  these  cattle 
were  t:ikpn,  it  spread  on  all  sides  at 
the  late  of  30  miles  a  day. 

Since  this  lamentable  importation 
Argentiiip  and  I'ruguay  never  have 
been  free  from  the  disease  and  today 
it  is  considered  by  far  the  greatest 
scourge  of  all  bovine  troubles  in  the 
Southern  republics.  Few  owners  of 
cattle  in  these  countries  escape  with- 
out at  least  one  visitation  per  annum 
and  of  late  years  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  the  same  cattle  to 
be  infected  with  the  disease  to  re- 
cover and  have  a  second  and  even  third 
attack  during  the  same  year,  often  in 
the  same  six  months. 

The  crnlves  of  most  cows  which  are 
attacked  when  nearing  calving  die;  of 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk,  about  25  per 
cent  .-ittricked  remain  with  blind  quar- 
ters, and  some  with  quite  useless  ud- 


7??/  J.  DUTTER 

Southern  Ttrprrsriitnthr. 
Cnlifornin  Dairp  Vouncil 


ders.  The  losses 
through  shrinkage 
of  fat  cattle  are 
deplorable  and 
must  amount  to  many  millions  yearly. 

Worst  of  all.  in  recent  years  there 
has  appi'ared  a  new  aftermath  of  this 
horrible  di.sea.se.  It  is  noticed  that 
after  repeated  attacks,  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  herd  after  recovery  do  not 
regain  their  usual  health.  They  wear 
their  W'nter  coats  rieht  through  sum- 
mer and  on  the  first  close,  hot  day 
inaiiv  of  these  cattle  die  of  n  kind  of 
heal  apoplexy,  always  near  the  water 
triiughs  If  deep  water  is  available 
such  affected  taittle  will  go  right  Into  It 
and  remain  in  it  up  to  their  noses  until 
stmset.  when  they  will  again  seek  the 
banks   of   the  river. 

The  foregoing  should  answer  those 
wise  (?)  people  who  have  criticized  the 
methods  thiit  ;ire  in  use  to  stamp  out 
this  terrible  disease  in  the  United 
States  of  .America.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  destroy  all  tiTice  of 
it  wherever  found.  DO  TOTTR  P.M5T 
BY  OHKVINO  nn.RS  OF  THF: 
QrARANTINE, 


Missouri  Grades  Egg^  for  Market 


T'lK  Missouri  Farmers'  Association 
began  April  U  to  buy  eggs  ^irect 
from  farmers  upon  a  graded  basis. 
Before  that  time  they  had  purchased 
esfgs  "as  is."  paying  the  same  price 
for  every  case  of  eggs,  regardless  of 
whether  the  case  contained  extras, 
pullets,  bakers  or  a  combination  of  all 
grades. 

This  association  has  started  a  big 
program  to  educate  the  Missouri 
farmers  to  grade  their  eggs.  This  or- 
ganization has  over  400  buying  ex- 
changes and  ten  central  plants  as- 
sembling and  grading  for  market. 
They  also  have  over  forty  service  men 
,at  work  in  the  Stale  instructing  farm- 
ers how  to  pack  and  grade  their  eggs 
on  the  farm. 

This  association  is  working  In  con- 

linscHxANnEous 

l^ERK  distribute  water  uniformly  over  a 
lame  SQUARE  AREA,  reaehlnit  CORNBRS 
of  lawn  or  garden  without  ftoodlne  side- 
walks and  waatinn  water.  Cast  brass.  Pries 
$1  25  post  paid.  Money  refunded  if  not  aat- 
Isfactory.  IJkWNRTIOWER  MFC.  CO..  727 
Tennessee    St.,    Vallejo,  Calif 


FRtJlT  JAB  I,J^BBL,S  make  your  Jars  look 
D«at  and  attractive,  also  make  It  easy  to 
find  jDflt  tile  Jar  you  want.  400  assortsd 
lab«la  for  only  Mc  postpaid.  (Theck  or 
monev  order.  LESTER  O.  GARBE.  3(1 
l'r<  il.  nrk    St..    Pan    I'ranflsco.  Calif 


Junction  with  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Marketing  Bureau,  who 
also  have  a  force  of  field  service  men 
assisting  the  independent  buyers  In 
educating  their  customers  in  grading 
their  eggs. 

An  educational  campaign  to  en- 
courage the  farmer  to  grade  his  eggs 
and  sell  them  on  a  graded  basis  is  also 
being  carried  forward  In  Illinois.  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota  and  In  Ohio. 

The  Poultry  Producers  of  Central 
California  arc  about  seven  years  ahead 
of  the  F^ast  and  Middle  West  organiz:i- 
tions  in  grading  eggs,  and  hope  to  keep 
at  least  one  year  ahead  of  competitors. 
One  of  the  wa.vs  to  do  so  is  by  pa.ving 
strict  attention  to  grading  and  pack- 
ing. While  the  grading  of  eggs  has 
been  a  "sore  thumb"  with  a  few  mem- 
bers, the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  grip 
more  tightly  the  program  of  careful 
grading  of  eggs  at  the  ranch. 

MILK   BOTTLE  GATE  POSTS 

A  Wisconsin  dair.v  farm  has  gate 
posts  made  of  maple  logs  sh.Ti>ed  like 
huge  milk  bottles.  They  are  painted 
cream  color  and  each  one  bears  on  the 
top  an  electric  light  anil  the  owner's 
Initial. 


Grasshoppers  and  Turkcj 

Tri;KKVS    proved    of    no  value 
controlling     grasshopjiers  on 
James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation 
at  Maxwell  last  year  and  although 
gave  satisfactory  profits  on  their 
account,   made    no   impression  on 
grasshoppers     when     the  latter 
abundant  enough  to  be~harmful, 
result   none  will  be  raised  thi«  ^ 
— T.  F. 


CALVES   FROM  TUBERCUL 
COWS 

That  a  S-aluabli-  breeding 
which  has  contracte<i  tubi 
needi  not  necessarily  be  slan^ 
immediately  is  indicaHfl  by  l  ei . 
perjments  at  the  Alaska  Kxpe 
Station,  where  30  calves  from  m 
cows  were  raised  successfully  .-u 
judged  free  from  the  disease. 


IfMP 
I,,  I 

,1  ,ul 


Stop  Awfiil  Losses 
From  Poultry  Lice 


/|  "TiMir  rMDSj 
A/'jf  Mite  Reimnly  ► 
W  a]3  PnuHrj  ll>Mf«  Il 
lS*fj.  «rltm    Ke»  « 


r^neime. 
Ju«t  s 
kxi'lr  liqi 
l.».l.' 


rMDsrkaiile 

hu  :hii 


Doubu   your   profits.  This 
dnoktiitf   HiuiT    iiux»,  KM 
bcslUtirr.    -TniiittT  xrj'j 
and   bxHHl  i.tmiiM* 
lied   by   iiMirr   li,..ii  I' 

Sent  No«  (hi 


"Water,  Water  Everywhere 
— so  goes  the  expression. 

Myers-Pacific 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 

— supplying  it  In  abundance 
the  turn  of  a  faucet,  and  und6 
regtilar  city  pressure.  You'll 
surprised  how  inexpensive  It 
how  easily  inst.-iUed.  how 
nomical  in  operatifin  and  upke 
l>et  us  tell  you  about  It. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  BRYANT  STREET 
SAN  FR  ANOSCO,  CAL. 


Most   Remarkable  Offe 
'Little 
Wonder' 

FiED 


Opera 
GLASS 
$1.75 


llriaiiliriill<     Ni.  krl  f'l.ilr.l 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA 


Little  Journeys  Into 

Agricultural  Districts 


(Killlor's  Note — Brtpf.  Intimate  Rlinipseg  of 
Urirul't ut  al  (•omrnuniti<*s  in  various  parts  of 
Iw  mate  will  be  puhflHhpd  from  time  to  time 
ndrr  Ihln  hradinn.  Subjects  will  be  elioBen 
t  r;tiuloTn  without  reenr.!  to  ranl\  in  pro- 
■riioii  or  avriculturtil  importance.  Get  ac- 
taiiilt'd  with  your  f "a I i  fornia,  ita  opportuni- 
eii  and  <I  -  :  I  K  h  I  M.  by  acci)mp«nying 
'RCIiARD  and  KA15M  representatives  upon 
a«tt*    intorniative  "little  Journeys."] 

GUSTINI']  DISTRICT, 
MEUCKU  l  OL'NTY 
('T'HE  WEST  SUJB"  Is  known  in  the 
•I  .loaauin  Valley  as  the  strip 

I. Mill  stretchinK  from  Tracy  on  the 
;     to  belovv'  Dos  Palos  on  the  south. 
1 1  one-half  of  this  fertile  land  belt 

I I  igatetl  at  the  present  time'  either 
oni  compnny  ean^ils.  private  t>l;>nts.  or 
Btri<  t  irrigation  systems.     At  present, 

i«  planneil  to  cover  a  large  additional 
■ea  of  California's  most  fertile  soil  with 
aler  from  the  proposed  San  Joaquin 

att  r  Storage  District,  which  will  take 
n^ost  of  the  present  irrigation  sys- 
m». 

the  heart  of  this  district  lies  the 
riving  little  city  of  tlustine  (Merced 
nty),  bordering  the  southerly  line  of 
lislaus  County,    fiustine  has  a  popu- 
Uon  of  about  1000  i)eople.  ,  Dairying 
thi'  chief  industry,  bringing  a  month- 
income  of  about  a   quarter  million 
illiirs.     It    is   the   California   home  of 
('ariiHtion  Milk  Products  Company. 
t<h    maintains    l."re    its    largest  and 
<K\  modern  plant  for  putting  up  •'Car- 
ion  Milk." 
It  is  also  the  home  of  Dairy  Delivery 
mpany;    that    is    to   say    it    is  their 
i»ijiilry  home,"  from  which  a  goodly 
pply  of  their  quality  goods  is  shipped 
San   Francisco  and   other  markets. 

the  least  of  the  local  dairy  plants 
the  Gustine  Creamery,  who  put  up 
fine  brand  of  "Challenge  Buller" 
wtly  markete«l  in  l.os  Angeles, 
riith,  ('line  &  French,  age  old  drug 
of  Philadelphia,  have  a  subsidiary 
orn  here  called  the  California  Milk 
Odiicts  Company,  who  manufacture 
lefly  the  milk  sugar,  used  in  the  drug 
ness,  and  numerous  other  by-prod- 
:  of  casein  and  whey,  used  in  tlie 
mfacture  of  ivory  pyrolin,  billiard 
Is.  buttons,  comb.-<.  etc. 
owever.  div>'rsity  of  source  of  in- 
le  is  good  l>usiness.  according  to  the 
s  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  in 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
ly  acreage  put  into  fruits,  grapes, 
ts  and  berries.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
iles  do  exceptionally  well.  Fig  cul- 
»  in  apt  to  become  an  Important  fac- 
.  flrain  farming  and  poultry  raising 
)  other  imporlaiit  lines. 
iiiMtine  is  imme<liately  surroimded  by 
(iiM)  acres  of  good  land,  all  under  ir- 
tion.  with  more  irrigation  and  new 
tivated  lands  assured  within  a  period 
two  years.  The  town  has  exception- 
good  schools,  both  grammar  and 
three  churches,  two  banks,  and 
erous  merchandising  stores.  Paved 
its  In  the  main  part  of  town  are  a 

III  to  commerce, 
y  correspondence  addressed  to  the 

ber  of  Commerce  will  be  cheerfully 
ered  and  such  correspondence  is 
ed.— E.    J.    MOOUEHEAD,  Secre- 


Poultry  Is  Increasing 

CCORDINf}    to   the    United  SUtes 
Department     of     Economics,  the 
nher  of  chickens  on  farms  this  year 
i74,000,000.    This  is  50,000,000  more 
|a    last    year   and    115,000,000  more 
1920;  an  increase  of  almost  a  third 
years. 

population    increase    from  19'20 
was  R.S  per  cent;  the  egg  pro- 
increase    in    the    same  period 
B.3  lier  cent.     There  is  little,  if 
Dpe  that  export  trade  will  absorb 
of  thi.s  increased  production. 
|we  are  eating  more  eggs  than  we 
The  per  capita  consumption 
b'  eggs  was  14.6  dozen  in  1920, 
en  in  1921.,  lfi.9  dozen  in  1922. 
1.6  dozen  in  192.'?:  an  increJtse  of 

cent  in  three  years, 
rithstanding    the   increased  pro- 
there  wa.s  a  gain  in  the  aver- 
jloe  in  1923  over  1922,  of  5.4  per 
fThis  sjiring  of  1!)24,  however,  liaa 
in  price;  they  are  lower 
I  -;o. 

jimpuri    altoiit    ]fi,000,000  pounds 
and  frozen  eggs,  mainly  from 
The  tariff  on  these  eggs  was 
with  the  result  that  the  Im- 
nn    In    1923    was  about   12  per 
BS  than  in  1922. 

•  li"      I  ixtultry  situation  la  dif- 
I  irch  1  the  stock  in  cold 
...•1-  17  per  cent  less  (han  a 
•■»  >•.  r  '  -  -  ■■'.in  the  tlte- 


Official  Test  Discloses  Winner 

This  Remarkable  Calif ornia  Cow  Establishes  New  World's 
Long  Distance  Record — Enormous  Milk  Tonnage 


1MAC;iXE.  if  you  can,  49,000  quarts 
of  milkl  This  many  quart  bottles, 
if  placed  end  to  end,  would  extend 
for  seven  miles;  1000  quarts  would 
weigh  a  ton— think  of  it,  49  TONS  of 
milk! 

This  tremendous  volume  of  milk  rep- 
resents the  production,  in  three  years 
of  a  California  cow,  Adirondac  Wietske 
Dairymaid,  owned  by  the  Bridgeford 
Molslein   Company  of  I'atterson. 

She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  w-orld  to 
produce  over  lOOO  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  year  for  three  consecutive  years. 
Her  total  production  for  this  period  be- 
ing 97,882.6  pounds  milk  and  3186.7 
pounds  fat.  This  would  churn  enough 
butler  to  supply  248  people  for  one  year. 

This  [)roduction.  with  that  of  many 
other  cowsJi«is  been  determined  by  care- 
ful tests  conducted  by  the  I'niversity  of 
California.  College  of  .Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  breeders.  Up  to  the 
present  time  13  Holstein  cows  in  Cali- 
forjiia  have  produced  over  1000  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  one  year;  at  present 
only  two  other  States  approach  this 
mark,  which  gives  California  one-sixth 
of  all  such  records  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  making  of  these  tests  is  a  very 
interesting  work  and  draws  into  it  many 


drawn  from  the  cow  goes  into  the 
bucket;  he  weighs  each  milking  and 
takes  a  sample  of  it,  which  is  locked  in 
his  sample  box  until  tested  for  butter- 
fat. 

He  reports  the  milk  and  butterfat 
production  recorded  by  him  to  the  col- 
lege, which  checks  his  data  and  send.s 
it  to  the  breed  association  with  which 
the  breeders'  cattle  are  registered.  The 
breeder  reports  to  the  association  month 
ly  the  liroduction  of  the  cow  and  this, 
with  the  supervisor's  report,  is  used  to 
determine  her  production  for  the  month. 

The  entire  State  is  covered  by  the 
testers,  who  work  long  and  irregular 
hours  in  all  weather  because  of  the  in- 
terest they  have  in  dairying. 

How  would  you  like  to  get  to  bed  at 
8;30.  only  to  crawl  out  at  1  a.  m.  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a  chilly  barn, 
get  lo  bed  again  aljout  3  a.  m.  and  arise 
at  6  a.  m.  or  perhaps  as  late  as  7  a.  m.? 
You  wouldn't  like  it,  but  that  is  not  an 
unusual  schedule  for  those  boys  where 
cows  are  milked  four  times  daily,  every 
six  hours. 

One  should  consider  also  the  man  who 
milks  and  cares  for  such  animals;  every 
six  hour.s  he  feeds  and  milks  the  cow 
and  six  or  eight  more;  he  studies  her 


Adirondad 
Wirt.ike  Dairy 
Maid,  properly 
o/  B  rill ;/r ford 

II  olsti'in 
Com  party  of 
Patterson 
(Stanislaus 
County). 


young  men  interested  In  dairying  who 
thus  gain  valuable  experience.  They 
are  hired  by  the  University,  which  sends 
them  wherever  their  .services  are  xde- 
sired  and  charges  the  breeders  for  the 
work. 

I':ach  month  one  of  them  appears  at 
the  ranch  where  the  cows  are  to  be 
test^l.  For  two  days  he  supervises  the 
m'ilknig  of  each  cow  under  test;  he  ob- 
serves the  milker  at  work  in  order  to- 
be  certain  that   nothing  but  the  milk 


likes  and  dislikes,  watches  over  her  ap- 
I)etite  and  cares  for  her  health.  The 
milkers  of  some  of  the.se  animals  have 
cared  for  them  for  an  entire  year  with- 
out being  relieved  for  more  than  three 
or  four  milkings  during  this  time. 

The  rale  of  pay  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  such  interest  and  untir- 
ing effort.  A  real  love  for  the  work 
actuates  the  man  who  enters  sucli  an 
occupation  and  only  this  love  for  it 
makes  these  wonderful  records  possible. 


Old  World  Methods  in  California 


(Continued  From  Paye  Tiro) 


another  matter.  It  has  been  stated  that 
trees  so  planted  may  be  set  two  to 
three  hundred  to  the  acre;  yet  the 
amount  of  fruiting  space  per  tree  is 
far  smaller  than  on  trees  grown  under 
ordinary  orchard  conditions. 

California  already  has  extensive  bear- 
ing orchards  and  thousands  of  acres 
still  to  come  into  bearing.  There  is  no 
call  for  increased  production  through 
intensive  and  expensive  methods  under 
present  conditions.  The  extra  invest- 
ment in  fence  posts,  wire,  etc.  and  the 
great  amount  of  skilled  labor  required 
to  grow  trees  under  the  espalier  system 
can  in  no  way  be  offset  by  the  yields 
secured  through  closer  planting.  A  high 
percentage  of  fruit  so  raised  is  of  the 
l^sl  quality,  but  similar  fruit  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  at  a  cheaper  price 
under  good  orchard  conditions  through- 
out many  parts  of  the  Stale. 

The  extra  amount  of  skilled  labor  in- 
dicated is  not  the  only  limiting  labor 
problem.  The  particular  kind  of  skill 
required  is  not  commonly  found.  The 
training  of  trees  in  this  manner  is  a  fine 
art  in  itself;  it  has  I>een  built  up  through 
centuries  of  practice  and  cannot  be 
learned  overnight.  To  maintain  such  a 
planting  under  commercial  conditions 
would  require  the  training  of  highly 
specialized  workers,  an  overhead  charge 
that  would  materially  offset  the  cost  of 
production.'  • 

While  it  Is  apparent  that  thisNnethod 
of  culture  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to 
succeed  commercially  under  conditions 
favorable  to  fruit  growing  under  an  or- 
charding system  in  California,  .vet  in 
the  gardening  field — the  one  in  which  it 
has  succeeded  in  the  Old  World — it  may 
prove  an  interesting  departure  of  prac- 
tical value. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid 


to  the  home  garden,  particularly  .«lnce 
garden  plots  are  becoming  more  and 
more  restricted  in  size.  Even  though 
there  is  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  produced  in  the  orchards  of  the 
State,  many  people  prefer  and  enjo\- 
raising  their  own  table  fruit.  If  many 
varieties  are  desired  from  one's  own 
plot,  several  varieties  must  be  grafted 
on  to  each  standard  tree  or  else  some 
method  of  dwarfing  trees  re.sorted  to  that 
will  permit  a  number  to  be  grown  in  a 
small  area. 

Where  an  enthusiast  has  the  desire 
and  the  patience  to  develop  such  trees, 
the  Old  World  method  may  prove  satis- 
fying and  give  him  many  hours  of  en- 
joyment in  an  admittedly  fascinating 
operation.  The  details  of  the  methods 
and  practices,  the  specialized  limb  and 
fruit  bud  grafting,  the  artistry  of  design, 
have  all  been  treated  fully  in  many  texts. 
A  rich  and  varied  literature  has  been 
built  up  on  this  s.vstem  through  a  long 
period  of  years.  It  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting i)orlions  of  horticultural  writings. 
The  observations  of  French  authors  have 
been  particularly  comi)lete. 

Some  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions indicate  some  of  the  typical  forms 
noted  b.v  the  author  in  some  of  the 
French  g.nrdens  and  indicate  the  degree 
to  which  this  practice  has  been  devel- 
oped abroad. 


JOIN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Southern  ("aliforni.i  Itabbit  and 
Pet  Stock  A.-isociation  meets  at  8  o'clock 
the  first  Friday  evening  of  every  month 
at  the  public^school  building  at  Eighth 
street  and  CJrand  avenue.  The  meetings 
ar«>  public  and  anyone  interested  in  rab- 
bit.s  or  pet  stock  is  invited  to  join  the 
organization,  of  which  ■<.ieorge  Green 
la  aecretaxy. 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-it  Type) 


Complete  as 
•howa 


Motor  and  pump  built  into  a  single 
unit,  Starting  Switch,  Entrance 
Switch,  steel  "Cover-it" ,  and  all  wir- 
ing and  conduit  complete,  ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
furnish  everything  but  the  well. 
Fire-proof.  Rain-proof.  No  shaft 
bearings  below  the  pump  head.  No 
trouble  from  sand  or  grit.  Low  it» 
cost.  Economical  to  operate.  In 
6-inch  size  for  donnestic  wells,  * 
larger  sizes  to  15-inch. 
Don't  dig  a  new  well  until  you 
try  a  Bean  Electric  Turbine  in  your 
old  one. 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  fiill 
information. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101    W.Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.. 

'  'il  W.  Julian  Street,  Saa  Jo*c,  Cat 
PIftasc  send  mc  your  new  pump  cataJog  with  infor-  : 
mation  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 


Acres  to  irrigate- 
Name  


5 


Address  . 


.1 


GAIN  SALE 


Tussah 
Silk— 
Spanish 

Lace 
Dresses 


Looks  too  good  t  o 
be  true — but  we 
mean  iti  Thla  ex- 

QiiisiM  rmation,  iip*rk> 
lini  will)  ull  th-  rich 
beauty  knd 

offer 


n  of «  P»n 

Riiith  your 
rpfiiitiBt  —  voii  may  ntvir 
•09  this  oHcr  asftinl 

SendNo 
Money 

With  Order 


Tus?»li  SilU— I 
tiful  rnaff-rial. 
((tn*rous  yuk* 


I  ru«vtt«  of  «li.io 
hroush  wilh 
rib  boo  drop  in  rontrkttins 


•ay  or  ovi 

will  ba  TO  I 
fioctc.^  A  K 

No  Monoy  New — ptr  oo 

Krrir&l    only    S3.98  aii'l 
poitac*.  If  not  d"li«; 
on.  r-t™„  by 
your  mon.y  h.r 
or  arown  or  I 
Woin*n-o32  lo  4< 
14  to  22  yoori. 

International  Mail 
Order  Company 

Dept.W-1279,  Chica 


Money 
Back 
Guar- 
anteed 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


PATENTS 


As  one  of  ihf>  oldest  pat- 
ent ftrnui  in  America  wa 
t;t?e  Inveiilors.  ut  towMt 
(^Jiislslrnt  clisrcc,  % 
pfrvi  IT  ri'ited  for  ro*ult».  eTMcib -d  by  many  «  ell  f-.n.jWB 
E'Hi-'Lt>  of  f xtrnur>liriary  thUic.  BMk,  Patent-Sense,  fr*^ 
Lanir  &  LaMy.  683  F  St.,  Wash.,  O.  C.  Ettab.  IBCS. 

ivH  oi    answkrinTj  advkktisemkntS 

1«   SAbl::  MK^'XiOM   XlUtt  MA(iA2UiM 


10 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  15, 


A  SALE 


oS  Genuine  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses/ 
98 


BEAUTI. 
FULLY 
HAND 
BEADED 


Ye«.  we  mean 
1(. the  price  U 
only  fa. 981 
Undoabtediv 
the  bifffest 
bargain  sen- 
sation in 
years!  A 
brwitcblnclybeaatl- 
fol  new  ityle  ceni.in« 
TiJ»«b  St  Ik  lUf-mm, 


wmy.  Mupt  mr 
•  Trr  mad* — di^x  muraiii 
Be  auick!  They  vyHI  go 

Send  No 
Money ! 

RlrhlT  mad*  of  t\i>m 

ilk.  aeftandsh  

Idc— an  idea]  tnal«- 
A  atrikinc  reat<ir<'  ia 
Iba  •laLroratc  bfadinc 
—  frrtty  b<iv)«  bcada  lo 
rich  cer<^r  tonaa  art  in  a 
Bival  tuUful  and 

•  U-iial  narrow  aaah  . 
FaahlonabI*  kimono 
I  e  n  «  Ih  alacTea  with 
■  la^hffd  ruffa.  RouiiJ 
Bc^k  :Uilurinir  tbrousb- 
ootla  perfect,  you  will 
l>«  <ifUthtc6  witb  th« 
W4>rkiDanabip.Tbeat^le 
la  one  piace,  bei-uminr 
to  all  ftcaaandncurea. 

HURRV!  rear  order— no 
money  now.  Pay  only 
cn  •"^'^"1  "Pecial  *al« 
vnce  S3. 98  and  t>oi<t- 
•Se.  If  afUrtry-or.  veu 
den  t  ih,nk  ir  t(,e  t.,,-ecpt  bar 
•ainof  vourlile.  yourr 

COLORS —  Navy  , 

Tan,  Natural,    Brown  or 
Black.  SIZES-Womei 
32  to  46  bu&t:  Misses 
14  to22year».  . 

INTERNATIOHAI: 
MAIL  ORDER  GO. 

Dept.  D- 1379  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
'Guaranteed 


Filbert  Farming  Profits,  Pitfalls  ^'^p^  Kills  Gophe 


WHEN     ANSMEKIXG  ADVKISTISEMENTS 
I'I.EASE    MENTION    THIS  MA<;AZINK 


IT'S  not  all  down 
hill  with  nothing 
to  stop  us  in  grow- 
ing   filberts.  The 

industry  will  have  to  put  up  a  fight  for 
itself.  American  grown  filberts  have 
to  compete  not  oiuy  with  huge  impor- 
tations, but  with  enormous  production 
of  other  nuts. 

Insects  and  diseases  which  will  cut 
down  production  no  doubt  will  be  in- 
troduced— there  is  a  snout  weevil  in 
Europe  now  so  bad  as  to  be  called  "the 
devil  of  the  Aveline";  the  inferiority  of 
foreign  nuts  can  and  will  be  improved 
by  better  handling;  and  a  rise  in  the 
tariff  looks  like  ho  only  thing  that  will 
do  us  any  good  in  that  quarter. 

Soil  and  cultural  mistakes  are  the 
ones  that  trouble  us  most,  hOwevei, 
and  I  predict  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
groves  '.hat  are  now  being  planted  will 
in  ten  years  he  a  total  loss.  Ai  pres- 
ent we  are  fairly  safe  in  telling  the 
grower  (hat  if  he  lollows  instructions 
as  to  location,  soil  and  pollinization  he 
will  come  out  whole. 

The  filbert  business  can  be  developed 
on  a  sound  basis  v.ithout  booming,  and 
it  should  be  developed  along  slow, 
progressive  lines.  An  attempt  to  urge 
indiscriminate  planting  will  result  only 
in  loss.  We  must  not  allow  it  to  get 
away  from  us.  ~ 

Filbert  consumption,  which  was  55.- 
000,000  pounds  in  liiOO.  trebled  in  the 
next  10  years  and  doubled  again  by 
1922.  the  respective  totals  being  IB.'i.- 
000,000  and  3.T  1.000.000  pounds.  In  liioii 
this  country  i)roduced  18  per  cent  of 
the  tolal  consumed:  in  1910,  39  per 
cent,  and  in  1922.  27  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  'domestic  filliert  acreage 
had  increased  157  per  cent  ovtr  that 
of  1900,  and  in  1922.  401  per  cent,  a 
ratio  far  out  of  proportion  lit  the  in- 
crease in  population:   but  filbert  acre- 


B)i  C.  E.  SCHUSTER 

UifS/on   Ayiicult  Ural  CoUer/e 


To  the  Dairymen 
of  This  State 


Back  in  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
epidemic  of  1914.  Carbola.  the  Dis- 
infecting White  Paint,  proved  its 
value  as  an  aid  in  fisrhtins;  this 
dread  contagion.  Hundreds  of  Cali- 
fornia daii  ynien  are  now  using  it  to 
paint  and  disinfect  their  siainc  In- 
teriors— walls,  ceilings,  iloors— every 
suriacc  where  uisc-ise  ^einis  may 
tUlK.  A  pOUiiu  ui  ^ariioia  MiaKeS 
eliougu    liiSiiiiftfclaiiC    lu    cOVer  IfU 

a:,ui  i.aaMware.  f*<»il.  Heeii  or  Arax  deiilrr 
itHo.  Carholii  ur  van  leet  it.  If  nut.  order 
tVim-t    friini  UN. 

e  lllk..  K.'ir  Hn<l   lOr  IIOKlUKf.     10  IbK..  fl..'iO 
.50   ll>H.,   S<i.2,-<  ilriirrrrd. 


».arbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a 
powerful  di.sinfeetant  combined 
in  powder  form.  .lust  mix  it  with 
water.  Ai)i>ly  with  spray  pump 
or  brush.    It  dries  white. 

and  l.5r  ixmluicr.  20  ll>«.,  drlivrrnl. 
2U0   Ibfi..   fii  driivrrrd. 


ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

1196  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 
Water  Well  Casing 

Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5/17  Santa  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  444   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fresno  Taft  Bakersfield  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Get 

AutoAecKaiviCS-  Good 

Wages 


Automobile  and   Tracto^  Business 

ftagee.    I'*in<;   oppnrtunttieii   in  ^   bin.  fa»tt- 


Come  to  San   Francisco  and  Learn  the 

(lood  (Jem  and  for  Hea  Id -trained   irif-n  at  gou*!   wages.   I'*in<;  oppnrtuntt  leii  in  "ti   bin.    fa»tt  - 
t  <f^  M'K   bus! ntsp   wbert;   the   pussi  hilit  ies  are   unltmiterl.     Healc)'}^   in  th«f   la  rKf nt   and    U.  k' 
'■<|uipp«L-d  Trade  School  on  the  I'm  if m.   Ilunilff dM  o'  praduatt-n  now  in  businentt  for  Iborn- 
i\  «-s       Lf-t    UK   train    >  ou   for   eurcfftufi.      Write   tonay    for   free  <-atalof?. 

HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Calif. 


are  still  t«tals  only 
a  small  fraction  of 
the   entire  acreage 
in  nuts,  being  only 
1500   as   compared   with   88,000   in  al- 
monds.   93.000   in   walnuts   and  175.000 
in  pecans. 

Korty-five  million  pounds  of  brazil 
nuts  and  23.000,000  pounds  of  chest- 
nuts were  imported  in  1922.  and  Tur- 
key is  beginning  again  to  i>our  out  un- 
limited iiuantities  of  filberts.  Italy. 
Spain,  Czecho-Slovakla.  all  are  pro- 
ducing heavily,  and  can  iiul  their  fil- 
berts into  our  market  for  10  to  12 
cents  per  pound. 

The  filbert  will  stay  alive  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  Eight-year- 
old  tries  in  Oregon  th.it  are  no  larger 
than  when  the.v  were  set  out  are  suf- 
ficient ground  for  shying  that  many 
orchards  now  being  set  never  will  pay 
a  dollar.  Heavy  producmg  groves  are 
the  ones  that  will  produce  dividends, 
and  a  low  producing  one  will  find  no 
place  in  the  industr>'. 

Right  there  is  another  pitfall.  Fifty 
or  fiO  pounds  to  the  tree  is  not  :<n  un- 
common crop,  and  2&  cents  per  pound 
for  the  5000-pound  croj)  from  100  tre'es 
to  the  acre  is  the  optimistic  calcula- 
tion made  by  some  propagandists.  The 
English  average  is  about  1000  pounds 
per  acre. 


Better  Poultry  Paid 

REI'LACI.VO  "scrub"  poultry  that 
had  been  unprofitable,  a  select 
flock  of  Leghorns  that  are  kept  scien- 
tifically by  A.  U.  Sykes  of  Ked  Bluff, 
is  st.'inding  in  second  place  in  the  Te- 
hama Coi.nt.v  Kami  Bureau  Poultry 
competition  at  time  of  writing. 

On  February  21.  1923,  100  baby  chicks 
were  purchased  from  an  accredited 
hatchery.  Of  these,  89  were  raised, 
and  37  pullets  brought  to  a  laying  age. 

In  .luly  two  or  three  began  Living, 
with  2;l  eggs  for  the  month.  In  August 
there  were  211  eggs.  In  September  541 
and  in  October  562. 

The  flock  kept  laying  consistently 
until  Februar>-.  when  they  were  en- 
tered in  the  county  egg  laying  contest. 
That  month  the  feed  cost  was  J4.75, 
and  egg  production  600. 

In  March  the  <oKt  was  J4.48.  and  eggs 
675.  in  April  $4.62  and  646.  The  per- 
centage of  laying  was  56.5  per  cent, 
61.:t  per  cent  and  64.6  per  cent. 

This  is  considered  a  fine  record  for 
a  farm  flock,  maintained  as  a  sideline. 
Feeding  is  done  for  "long  distance"  and 
not  forced  production. 

The  old  house  was  cleaned  up  as 
well  as  possible,  thoroughly  treated 
with  crank  case  oil  so  as  to  d»>stroy 
mites  and  remodeled  at  moderate  cost 
so  to  give  clean,  healthful  qu.trlers. 
The  hens  are  kept  penned,  but  are 
given   plenty   green  feed. 

Crreen  Poultry  Feed  on  Wire 

IN  SrPPT.YING  green  feed  to  *hi9 
dooryard  flock  of  wWte  leghorn.-;,  A. 
D,  Sykes  of  Red  Bluff  uses  a  mtl-.er 
unu.'-ual   but   very   satisfactory  method. 

A  piece  of  woven  wire  is  bent  over 
like  a  sling,  or  hammock,  and  su>'l>enil- 
ed  about  15  inches  above  the  ground. 
T!ie  green  food  is  laid  on  this  an<l  the 
bens  have  to  rea<-h  up  and  pick  it  off. 
It  gives  them  exercise  and  prevents 
waste,  as  the.v  do  not  get  a  chance  to 
trample  it  upon  the  ground. — TrLAl^E 
FARMER.  ' 


Friendly  Philosophy 

(Continued  From   Page  Four) 


and  resources.  How,  then,  is  this  de- 
sirable condition  to  be  attained? 

IMPROVING  THE  FARMER'S  POSI- 
TION—  Leading  agricultural  eco- 
nomists now  agree  quite  generally 
upon  a  platform  which  is  expected  to 
accomplish  the  objects  outlined  above. 
This  involves:  (1)  \'olume  of  produc- 
tion per  unit  of  area;  (2)  economy  oC 
production  per  unit  of  area:  (3)  quality 
(.f  products  marketed;*  (4)  efficiency 
in  marketing. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  who  pros- 
pers most  and  who  has  the  most  con- 
tented family  life  Is  likely  to  be  the 
one  who  succeeds  no",  only  in  securing 
.1  heavy  .vield  per  acre,  but  also  in 
producing  high  quality  at  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  and  m'lrkftlng  through  a  co- 
operative organization  or  in  some 
other  efficient  manner. 

A  high  order  of  business  ability  is 
reiiuired  to  succeed  in  farming  as  in 
:iiiv  other  line.  No  producer  is  likely 
lo  achiei^  all  of  these  four  points  wiih- 
oiJt  a  lot  of  stud.v  and  hard  work. 

That  the  formula  Is  a  practical  one. 
however,  is  shown  by  analyzing  the 
leasons  behind  the  success  of  many 
farmers  who  have  made  good.  In  al- 
most every  case  their  achievements 
will  be  found  to  have  resqlted  from  a 
combination  of  these  four  major  fac- 
tors. 


DURING   the   past   10  years 
tenia  tic    s6pher    control  can 
has   been   conducted  in   Napa  ( 
Field     demonstration  meetlnga 
been   arranged    by    the    farm  . 
in  co-operation  with  the  several  i  , 
Bureau   centers,   where   there  v.- 
average  attendance  of  200  per.-,- 
each  meeting  who  receivedl  fir.M 
information  from  experts  on  tbi 
portant  subject. 

It    is   conservatively   estimated  i 
Napa  C'oimty  loses  each  year  by 
phers    1000    trees,    which    are  w. 
$5000.     This   loss   can   be  avoid<-'i 
using  control  measures  at  the  l-i 
time. 

The  gopher  is  an  active  li-  l- 
ture.     He  feeds  entirfly  oi 
and  bark  of  vegi  tables  and 
ha.s  no  respect  for  the  size  oi  ih 
destroying  a  one-year-old  tree  a  < 
ily  as  one  20  years  of  age. 

One  gopher  made  an  attack  U|.  . 
California  live  oak  12  inches  in  di.o 
ter   and   cut    it    off   complet- :v 
specimen  was  sent  to  W.  i  ■ 
State  superintendent  of  rod. 
who   plac.'d   the  stump   in  i 
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the  destructive  gopher. 


exhibit  of  what  destructive  work 
dents  can  do. 

The  u.se  of  poisoned  bait  in  ore 
is  most  effective.  The  baits  we 
mostly  consist  of  frarrots,  parsnl^ 
prunes.  The  poison  is  the  oi, 
loended  by  the  Go\ernnient  and  put 
by  several  Cilifornia  firms.  It  in 
tributed  in  Napa  County  by  f,-cd 
ers.  B.v  this  metnod.  using  _ 
piobe  in  the  winter  and  a  sho 
the  .summer.  40  to  .lO  acres  can 
lively  be  poisoned  In  one  day  l»y 
man. 

In    alfalf.i     fields    also    thN  i. 
method  is  effective,  although 
we  use  the  drowning-out  ni. 
irrigation.    Where    a  tree 
girdled,  as  the  accompanyii 
tion   shows,   it   can   be  brid 
if    found    in    time.  This 
shows    ver.v    plainly    the  cli 
tr^  growth,  for  the  callus  i.- 
top  and  none  at  the  fiottoin,  -ii  . 
very  plainly  which  direction  sap  i' 
els. 

It  pays  won  to  use  the  poi- 
od.  accompanieri  by  trsijis. 
gophers.     There  are  very  f- 
in  Napa  County  today  who 
formed   with  recard   to  the 
this  destructive  rodent. —  H.  .1  > 
Farm  Adviser.  Napa  County. 


Bouquets  or  'Brickbat 


WHAT  can  we  do  to  improve  I 
CHARD  and  FAIi.M  an  1  on! 
it  more  helpful  and  Int 
What.  In  your  opinion,  arr 
features?  What  fault,  if  an; 
find  with  it? 

We    w:i''    11'.-  .onitnirit 
or  sug- 
strings 

dential.     i  .    , . 

inn.   whetiit^r   in    llie  i' 

quets  or  Urioks."  iir> 

alile.   Particularly  do  ^' 

ceive   con.structix  e  sui 

will  aid  us  to  be  of 

If   you   preft-r.    you    mi.i  nni 

your  ,  communifaiions.  Write 

editor  toilu.v. 


To  Keep  Boys  on  Farm — Give  Them  the  Land! 


MEN  "Whispering  Ei"  For- 
reater,  widely  known  Imperial 
Valley  pioneer,  decided  to 
take  a  well  earned  rest,  he 
made  a  present  of  forty  acres 
of  land  to  each  of  his  sons, 
six  of  whom  now  make  their 
home  on  the  ^ig  ranch  near 
Kl  Centnv  This  popular  farmer  earned 
Mis  nickname  by  reason  of  his  mighty, 
booming  bass  voice.  -Me  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  large  family  about  him 
when  many  others  have  broken  up  and 
)«come  scattered.  This  Is  attributed 
to  the  fact  thai  all  have  had  a  share 
in  the  development  of  the  ranch  home. 

Forrester  has  seen  the  land  of  Bar- 
bara Worth  change  from  arid  desert 
Into  one  of  the  world's  garden  spots, 
and  has  had  an  active  part  for  more 
than  twenty  years  In  the  Irrigation  era 
\^  hich  has  brought  about  this  trans- 
formation. 

The  ranch,  now  comprising'  more 
than  460  acres,  is  in  water  district  No. 


That^s  Forester^ s  Plan 

'pHIS  Imperial  Valley  rancher  solved  the  problem  of 
^  keeping  his  large  family  about  him  by  dividing  up 
his  valuable  ranch  property  among  his  sons.  Now 
there  are  six  dairy  herds  bringing  in  weekly  cream 
checks,  and  several  families  are  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood on  the  same  areea  which  support«l  one  in  the 
days  of  large-scale  exploitation. 


to  dairy  farmers  in  other  districts  a 
very  "frontier-like"  manner.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  no  fancy  buildings,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
with  costly  equipment.  Most  of  the 
milking  Is  done  without  even  a  shed. 

On  that  part  of  the  ranch  now 
owned  by  Ed  Junior,  a  grove  of  euca- 


svery  four  to  six  years  if  a  grood  stand 
Is  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  kill  the 
Bermuda  simply  by  cultivation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forrester  boys,  who 
show  as  evidence  of  this  st&tement  a 
field  recently  planted  to  vegetables 
which  was  almost  a  solid  mass  of  Ber- 
muda last  year.  The  pest  was  elimin- 
ated by  plowing,  followed  by  thorough 
disking  and  exposure  to  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun.  After  a  year  or  two  of  vege- 
table growing,  this  land  can  be  safely 
replanted  to  alfalfa. 

The  tenants  pay  a  cash  rental  of  from 
$25  to  $35  an  acre  for  the  vegetable 
land,  raising  lettuce,  tomatoes,  melons 
and  squashes.  These  are  planted  early 
In  the  winter  and  protected  by  means 
3f  paper  covers.  For  the  tomatoes,  min- 
iature tents,  made  of  newspapers  and 
supported  by  rushes  or  corn  stalks,  are 
used.  Oiled  paper  covers  on  wire 
frames,  held  in  place  by  the  soil,  pro- 
tect the  young  melon  vines.  These 
shields  are  removed  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  is  over. 

BIG  SCAL.E  OPERATIONS 

An  important  by-product  of  the 
ranch  is  honey,  produced  by  more  than 
100  stands  of  bees.  A  grapefruit  oi- 
chard  has  proved  very  profitable. 

Some  com  Is  grown  for  silage,  ,ind 
grain  for  feed  is  produced.  Formerly 
the  ranch  w^s  devoted  largely  to  hogs 
and  beef  cattle,  and  larger  quantities 
of  barley  and  milo-maize  were  raised. 

In  the  "old  da/s,"  as  time  is  meas- 
ured in  Imperial  Valley  (where  every- 


*Ec^ly  vegetables  are  pro- 
tected by  Imperial  Valley 
growers  with  oiled  paper 
covers.  Part  of  the  Forester 
ranch  is  leased  to  truck  gar- 
deners. The  average  rental 
price  in  the  Valley  is  about 
$30  an  acre. 


Above — Not  much  for  style,  but  a 
wonderful  puller  is  "Sam,"  posing 
with  Ed  Forester,  Jr.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  a  load  vjhich  "stumped" 
four  good  horses  together!  When- 
ever a  truck  is  stalled  in  the  field, 
there  is  an  S  O  S  call  for  this  will- 
ing equine  worker.  Left — Scents  in 
the  Forester  grapefruit  grove. 


"Sam,"  whose  feats  of  strength  have 
made  him  famous. 

Sam  hasn't  any  pedigree,  but  shows 
some  good  Percheron  blood;  his  colts 
bear  out  this  statement,  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  a  better  individual  and  has  a  bet- 
ter head  than  many  blue-bloods  we  have 
seen.  However,  as  a  worker  he  Is  a 
wonder,  and,  according  to  his  owners, 
seems  to  transmit  this  trait  to  his  off- 
spring. 

Some  horsemen  keep  their  stallions 
penned  up  in  a  stable  or  corral,  but  Sam 
has  earned  his  keep  by  hard  labor. 
Gentle  and  obedient,  he  works  willingly 
with  from  one  to  seven  other  animals 
at  all  kinds  of  field  Jobs.  But  it  is  in 
his  individual  feats  of  pulling  that  he 
outshines  other  horses. 

One  time  he  is  said  to  have  dragged 
a  stalled  motor  truck  out  of  a  mud- 
hole  when  four  other  good  horses  to- 
gether had  failed  to  move  it.  Fre- 
quently he  is  called  upon  to  handle  a 
heavy  plow  alone,  and  during  the  let- 
tuce harvest  season  Is  in  demand  for 
moving  motor  trucks  that  can't  get  out 
of  the  fields  under  their  own  power. 

He  has  put  his  shoulders  to  so  many 
heavy  loads  that  his  hind  legs  show  the 
strain,  the  ankles  being  almost  de- 
formed. His  greatest  feat,  according  to 
Ed  Junior,  was  in  moving  a  seven -ton 
load  at  the  age  of  12.  It  Is  easy  for  the 
visitor  to  see  why  the  Forresters  think 
a  lot  of  "Sam."— ALBERT  J,  MASON. 

OILED  PAPER  APPLE  COVERS 

Approximately  12,000.000  boxes  of 
apples  that  went  into  storage  last  fall 
were  wrapped  In  oiled  paper  wrappers 
for  the  prevention  of  loss  from  apple 
scald,  and,  according  to  results  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  part  of  the 
apple  crop  should  come  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  condition  and  prac- 
tically free  from  this  most  trouble- 
some disease. 


(and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  bic 
erties  to  be  developed, 
tctlcally  the  entire  acreage,  with 
exception  of  a  small   part  now 
to  vegetable  grower*,  is  in  al- 
whlch   is  used   as  pasture  for 
cowa  in  winter  and  In  addition 
■he*  five  to  eight  cuttings  of  hay 
«K  the  summer  months. 
h«r«  are  now  about  200  dairy  cows 
'  the  place,  each  of  the  sons  having 
;"  of  twenty  to  fifty  bead.  The 
gradea  but  the  blood  la  be- 
nved  rapidly   by  the  use  of 
l>red  Hc^atein  sirea  Recent- 
of  the  cows  have  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Assist - 
Adyiaer  I>e  Tarr. 
most  reapecta,  however,  the  ranch 
operate4^ibii4itat  would  seem 


lyptua  trees  and  a  corral  serve  as  the 
"milking  bam,''  summer  and  winter. 

"No,  I  guess  that  couldn't  be  done 
any  place  but  In  Imperial  Valley," 
agreed  the  young  farmer,  "but  when 
we  can  get  along  without  the  big  over- 
head expense  carried  by  other  dairy- 
men, why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  thus  Increase  oiir  net 
profits?" 

Formerly  tractors  were  uied  on  the 
Forrester  place  but  now  that  so  much 
of  the  land  Is  In  alfalfa,  the  boys  de- 
pend upon  horses  and  mules  for  all 
the  work — including  plowing  when 
necessary.  Owing  to  Infestation  with 
Bermuda  grass — a  difficulty  which  is 
enhanced  by  pasturlnit— it  is  consid- 
ered u<lvli«»hl<>  1(1  plow  \ip  alfalfa  fields 


thing  is  comparatively  new),  this  ranch 
was  famous  for  the  quantity  of  Ita 
products,  every  operation  being  con- 
ducted on  a  big  scale,  albeit  somewhat 
crudely.  Several  hundred  head  of  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  were  maintained. 

Perhaps  It  was  this  very  system, 
whereby  expense  was  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  which  enabled  the  owner  to 
accumulate  a  comfortable  fortune  while 
rearing  his  big  family.  Imperial  Val- 
ley farmers  have  proved  it  Is  possible 
to  get  ahead  in  a  land  so  favored  b) 
Nature  without  the  "frills"  sometimes 
associated  with  moderrt  agriculture. 

The  owner  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
animals,  but  he  has  kept  them  for  util- 
ity rather  than  show.  A  description  of 
the  ranch  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  13-year-cHd  stallion. 


Above — Not  a  wigtvam, 
but  a  protector  for  early 
tomatoes.  Below  —  This 
squash  vine  was  photo- 
graphed kite  in  Janu- 
ary. It  grew  utithout 
covering. 


\cMiinculturcU  Cameras'rants] 


The  owner  of  this  Ventui-a  County,  poultry  plant 
imlued  his  peace  of  mind  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
runs  entirely  with  netting,  thus  foiling  hatvks  and 
other  marauders.    Photograph  by  Secretary  Robertson 
of  the  Oxnard  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  is  rather  an 
artist  with  the  camera.    This  poultry  farm  represents  an 
investment  of  $12,000  and  has  accomodations  for  2000 
laying  hens. 


Girl  Farmers 

As  proof  that  feminine  en- 
thusiasm for  agriculture 
did  not  end  ivith  the  war, 
note  the  interest  displayed 
by  these  attractive  farm- 
erettes at  the  Inglewood 
High  School,  near  Los  An- 
geles. Professor  Lloyde  of 
this  institution  has  done 
great  tvork  in  giving  his 
boy  and  girl  students  pi'ac- 
tical  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  agriculture. 
The  Smith-Hugltes  act  is 
responsible  for  this  type  of 
instruction,  now  given  in 
more  than  100  California 
high  schools  and  junior 
coHeges. 


Popularizing 
Goat  Cheese 

This  purebred  Toggen- 
burg  sire,  Don  Bruno,  is 
owned  by  J.  E.  French  of 
the  Noi-th  Counties  Milk 
Goat  Association,  Ettei'S- 
burg  (Humboldt  County). 

"Eurisco"  goat  cheese, 
marketed  by  the  a»«octo- 
tion,  is  shown  at  the  upper 
left,  curing  in  a  cellar, 
where  it  is  npened  before 
being  shipped. 

The  association  is  co-op- 
erative and  owns  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Etters- 
burg  rvith  an  experienced 
cheese  maker  in  charge. 
More  than  10,000  pounds 
of  cheese  was  made  the 
first  season  and  20,000 
pounds  in  192S. 

After  much  experimen- 
tation, in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  cheese 
best  adapted  to  local  mar- 
k4:t  conditions,  it  ^as  de- 
cided to  produce  a  Stviss 
type,  pure  white  and  of  at- 
tractive flavor. 


Weighing  milk  and 
recording  production 
in  a  Marin  County 
dairy    barn.  Farm 
Adviser  Boissevain 
has  had  much  to  do 
i  t  h  improvement 
of  dairy  methods  in 
his  district,  and  a 
great  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency has  been 
noted. 


This  is  the  Avian  Pathol- 
ogy Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  main- 
tained at  Petaluma,  "The 
World's  Egg  Basket."  Here 
research  work  is  carried 
on,  dead  and  ailina  birds 
examined,  and  methods  of 
treatment  or  prevention  of 
poultry  diseases  suggested. 


Good  Morning!  How  Do  You  Do? 

This  Chinchilla  rabbit  and  family  consented  to  pose  on 
behalf  of  their  owners,  The  Golden  West  Fur  Farms, 
near  Arcadia  (Los  Angeles  County).  This  concern  is 
said  to  be  the  only  importer  of  this  breed  in  Caiifor- 
nia,  claiming  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  pelts  on 
the  part  of  fur  manufacturers.  M.  W.  Meek,  one  of 
the  partners,  is  an  experienced  furrier  who  is  said  to 
have  perfected  a  process  of  making  "seal"  from  rabbit 
skins,  to  be  -knotvn  as  "Pacific  Seal."  Other  breeds, 
including  Champagne  d' Argent,  Brown  Havana, 
American  Blue  and  White  Giant,  ivill  be  maintained  at 
the  new  fur  farm,  according  to  Leo  R.  Neuer,  joint 
owner  of  the  ujiifjue  establishment. 


P^RCHARD 

KJcmcL  farm 
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Deep  Well  Development  of  250,000  Rich  Acres 

* 

Farming  on  Enormous  Scale 


ISTORY  is  repeating  itself  in 
the  development  of  a  quarter 
million  acres  of  rich  agricul- 
tural land  in  Kings  and 
Fresno  Counties.  Located  in 
the  geographical  center  of 
the  State,  immediately  adja-  * 
cent  to  a  large  body  of  heavy 
producing  fruit  ,  and  farm 
land  around  Hanford,  this  vast  tract 
until  ver>'  recently  has  lain  dormant, 
practically  untouched.  Bordered  on 
the  east  by  the  Kings  River,  on  the 
west  by  the  Coast  Range,  it  stretches 
south  from  Mendota  to  the  Tulare 
Liake  Basin. 
Here    the    lone    sheep    herder  was 


piCTURE  a  diversified  ranch  so  larsre  that  more 
than  ten  square  miles  is  devoted  to  grain  grow- 
ing— not  to  mention  over  8,000  acres  of  fruit!  The 
hog  department,  which,  after  all,  is  a  sideline,  turns 
off  about  3600  market  animals  a  year,  two  carloads 
each  month.  Yes,  we  must  think  in  big  figures  when 
sojourning  in  the  ""County  of  the  Kings."-— Editor. 
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than  10  square  miles;  2400  acres  in 
cotton  and  large  plantings  of  corn,  al- 
falfa and  vegetables. 

Homer  Stokes,  formerly  of  the  divi- 
sion of  animal  husbandry.  University 
of  California,  has  charge  of  the  hog 
department,  from  which  two  car  loads 
of  fat  porkers  are  shipped  each  month 
— 3600  per  year.  The  number  of  brood- 
ing sows  averages  275.. 

In  the  poultry  department  there  are 
1400  White  IvCghorn  hens,  250  tamed 
wild  ducks  and  many  other  fowls.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  well-bred  mules  and 
many  Percheron  mares,  together  with 
a  fleet  of  tractors,  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  cultivating  fields  and  market- 
ing crops.  ^ 

PRODUCTIVE    DEEP  WELLB 

Electric  power  pumps  the  water  from 
54  deep  wells  and  operates  feed  mills 
and  grain  elevators,  all  of  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  eompany. 
Although  each  of  these  wells  is  pumped 
continuously,  night  and  day,  yielding 
20  to  25  barrels  per  minute,  and  J3  of 
the  first  ones  put  down  have  been  in 
operation  six  years,  the  Aow  has  not 
decreased,  but  in  some  wells  is  better 
than  ever. 

The  wells  are  1200  to  1800  feet  deep 
and  cost,  equipped,  about  $15,000  each. 
One  well  will  irrigate  a  section  of  land 
devoted  to  mixed  farming^,  while  two 


This  vineyard  view  on  the  Boston 
Land  Company's  ranch  shov'- 
the  abundance  of  water  made 
avhilable  by  deep  water  pump- 
ing. Several  thousand  acres  are 
in  fruit. 


monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Wool  and 
mutton  still  are  the  only  products  of 
most  of  the  land,  where  big  bands  of 
"woollies"  pick  up  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood from  the  dry,  sage-brush  covered 
soli.  Years  ago  a  few  hopeful  home- 
steaders ventured  into  this  desert  and 
attempted  to  grow  grain  by  dry  farm- 
ing methods.  A  year  of  unusual  rain- 
fall resulted  'in  good  crops,  but  little 
could  be  raised  in  an  ordinary  season: 
therefore  the  land  was  abandoned  to 
coyotes  and  Jackrabbits. 

No  running  water  was  available  for 
irrigation,  and  wells  bored  hundreds  of 
feet  deep  yielded  liquid  too  heavily 
charged  with  injurious  salts  to  be  use- 
ful for  soil  wetting.  There  seemed  no 
hope  for  the  land,  the  natural  rainfall 
being  entirely  inadequate  and  the  grow- 
ing of  profitable  crops  without  water 
an  impossibility. 

The  average  individual,  therefore, 
dismissed  the  district  as  unworthy  of 
further  consideration  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint — just  as  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  other  great  arid  areas  at 
one  time  were  condemned  as  worthless 
deserts,  impossible  of  development. 

FIND  UNDERGROUND  WATER 

But  eight  years  ago  a  company  of 
engineers,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  land,  decided  it  was  underlaid  at 
'  great  depth  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure,  fresh  water,  which,  if  provided 
with  an  outlet,  would  rise  sufficiently 
high  to  make  pumping  practical.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  2500-foot  test  well  was 
sunk  near  Henrietta  Station,  20  miles 
west  of  Hanford,  on  the  railroad  which 
runs  from  Hanford  to  Coallnga  not 
far  from  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  paved  Sierra-to-the  Sea  High- 
way. 

Results  exceeded  expectations,  to  use 
a  Vime-worn  phrase.  The  subsoil  was 
found  to  consist  of  alternate  strata  of 
sand  and  clay,  all  of  the  former  being 
water  bearing.  Down  to  a  depth  of  900 
feet  the  water  is  heavily  charg^  with 
minerals,  being  unfit  for  either  Irri- 
gation or  domestic  use.  Below  that 
depth,  however.  It  is  excellent,  very 
much  like  that  obtained  from  wells  on 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, which  IS  believed  to  originate  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  was 
found  practical  to  shut  off  the  surface 
water  and  draw  from  this  subterranean 
supply,  which  rises  to  within  40  to  60 
feet  of  the  surface. 

Realizing  great  development  possiblli 
ties,  a  company  of  Boston  capitalists 
organized  the  Bo>:ton  L^nd  Company, 


are  needed  to  water  this  area  farmed 
intensively. 

There  are  no  reservoirs  or  canals,  all 
the  water  being  conducted  through 
underground  concrete  pipes,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  200  miles  in  use.  A 
crew  of  workmen  is  kept  busy  puiUni; 
down  new  wells  and  equipping  them 
with  pumps,  to  irrigate  the  thousands 
of  acres  which  each  year  are  added  to 
the  cultivated  area. 

Enormous  yields  of  grain,  hay,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  obtained,  while  cot- 
ton makes  a  bale  or  more  to  the  acre. 
Most  of  the  fruit  trees  and  vines  are 
too  young  to  bear  full  crops,  but  the 
first  plantings  have  yielded  enough  to 
Indicate  heavy  production  of  flr«t-cla.v^ 
fruit. 

SBIALL,   FARMS  COMING 

While  nothing  definite  is  known  re 
g&rding  the  Boston  Land  Company- 
future  plans,  Steigmeyer  nuikes  theiw 
significant  ^statements: 

"All  this  land  some  day  must  be  rut 
up  into  small  ranches.  We  shall  not 
sell  any  land,  however,  until  we  hav> 
developed  it  to  the  point  where  th^ 
buyer  takes  no  chances — he  can  st-t- 
Just  what  it  will  produce." 

Land  adjoining  this  company's  holil 
ings  is  held  at  125  to  $50  per  acrt- 
There  is  more  or  less  alkali  for  a  ft-w 
miles  weat  of  Kings  River,  but  this  doe^ 
not  appear  to  prevent  good  crops  belm 
raised.  Probably  this  is  because  thi 
subsoil  is  dry  to  a  considerable  depth 
affording  good  drainage,  while  the  sur 
face  slopes  east  to  Kings  River  and 
Tulare  Lake  bed. 

Two  other  notable  development  proj- 
ects are  proving  the  great  agricultural 
value  of  this  vast,  lonely  land.  One  of 
them  is  at  Murray,  10  miles  south  of  the 
Boston  Ranch.  The  pioneer  here  was 
David  Murray.  Hanford  business  man. 
who  10  years  ago  set  out  a  mall  olive 
orchard  near  the  village  which  now 
bears  his  name.  L.  G.  Nieaon,  also  of 
Hanford,  planted  another  olive  grove. 

OLIVES  PAYING  CROP 

These  plantings  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  C.  M.  Uepford,  well-known  oUve 
producer  and  packer  of  San  Diego,  who 
seven  years  ago  sc'  out  140  acres  of 
trees  for  the  Glfford  Bscalano  Olive 
Company.  From  this  grove  last  year 
there  was  gathered  SOO  tons  of  choice 
fruit,  much  of  which  sold  for  |250  a 
ton. 

Three  years  ago  the  Klnga  County 
Packing  Company  planted  near  Murray, 
1060  acres  of  fruit,  as  follows: 

Peaches,  680  acres;  Thompson  grap 
130;  apricots,  110;  pears,  figs,  cherri 
nnd  plums,  each  40  acres.  The  esli 
mated  production  of  fruit  from  the.-i- 
plantings  Is  3000  tons. 

Deep  well  pump  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed. The  water  Is  so  warm — 72  de- 
grees— that  it  was  run  io  the  ditches 
during  the  apricot  blosoomlng  season 
to  prevent  frost  injury. 

The  "Kingco"  people  this  year  arc 
planting  a  large  acreage  to  melons,  to- 
matoes, cabbages  and  other  vegetables. 
Cantaloupes  and  peas  are  being  tried 
out.  Turlock  farmers  are  experiment- 
ing with  melons,  the  extra  earllnesa  of 
the  season  promising  princely  profits. 

A  dozen  miles  north  of  the  Boston 
Ranch  the  Kings  County  Development 
Company  is  beginning  the  Improvemeti' 
of  34,000  acres  (Continued  on  Page  9; 


A  lamb  shipping  scene  near 
Hanford,  center  of  a  great  live- 
stock industi-y  as  well  as  new 
development  projects. 


purchased  43,000  acres  of  land  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  test  well  and  began 
development  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  California.  Since  this 
concern  has  no  land  for  sale,  little  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  its  great  work, 
which  Is  deserving  of  the  highest  com 
mendatlon  and  imitation. 

EXTENSIVE   FRUIT  PLANTINGS 

F.  Steigmeyer,  an  able  Utah  irriga- 
tionist,  was  given  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment work,  which  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  The  thoroughness  of  his  opera- 
tions is  indicated  by  his  offer  of  a  box 
of  cigars  to  anyone  who  will  find  a 
single  blade  of  Johnson  or  Bermuda 
grass  or  other  ^  noxious  weed  on  their 
67  square  miles  of  land.  Occasionally 
he  has  to  buy  the  smokes,  but  con- 
siders the  money  thus  spent  a  good 
investment. 

In  the  pq^t  four  years  a  total  of 
29,000  acres  has  been  brought'  under 
cultivation  by  this  company.  The 
acreage  set  to  fruit  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Peaches,  2400;  figs,  2140;  apricutd, 
600;  olives.  320;  pears,  1«0:  almonds. 
170:  wine  grapes,  640;  Malagas,  440. 
Thompson,  600; -Muscat,  1100. 

There  are  6500  acres  in  grain — more 


Some  of  the  best  young  olive  orchards  in  the  State  are  located 
at  Murray,  near  the  south  end  of  this  4v^rt^-^iU*'>^-<*^ 
tract  of  virgin  soil.  Early  vegetables  thrive,  as  well  as  cot- 
ton, fruit  and  alfalfa. 
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Chamber  Commerce,  Farm  Bureau  Co-operate 

Crisis  at  Hand  in  Relations  Between  City  and  .Country — What  Some  California 
Communities  Are  Doing — A  Challenge  and  Its  Answer 


OHN  FARMER  met  George  Cityman  one  Saturday 
afternoon  on  a  busy  corner  of  a  thriving  California 
valley  town.   They  stopped  to  discuss  the  weather, 

baseball,  politics,  crops,  so-called  prohibition  and  other  mutually  inter- 
esting subjects.  In  fact,  to  the  Bystander,  it  ser-med  as  though  these 
two  expressed  equally  intelligent  and  decided  opinions  upon  every  live 
topic  of  the  day. 

Ignoring  the  superstition  concerning  three  cigars  and  one  match, 
the  two  friends  invited  the  Bystander — perhaps,  because  he  is  known  as  a  "good 
listener" — to  join  them.  And  just  as  the  latter  anticipated,  no  sooner  had  the 
smoke  clouds  begun  to  gather,  than  the  conversation  turned  to  the  one  big  topic 
which  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  agricultural  leaders  and  business  men 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  California. 

"Geoige,"  said  John  Farmer,  "Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  wonderful 
organization  and  is  doing  a  lot  for  this  community,  but  you  are  getting  'in  dutch' 
'With  the  Farm  Bureau.  Now,  I  belong  to  the  Chamber,  as  you  know,  and  I  be- 
lieve you're  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  so  we  can  discuss  this  thing  frankly. 

"We  don't  like  the  way  the  Chamber  has  drafted  our  leadership  and  taken 
over  some  of  the  functions  which  we  feel,  rightfully  belong  to  us.  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  inject  this  feeling  into  Chamber 
meetings  I  have  attended,  because  I  real- 
ize the  majority  of  your  members  imag- 
ine they  are  really  helping  us  farmers 
and  might  feel  deeply  hurt  if  any  one 
suggested  otherwise." 

Cityman  gazed  at  his  friend  thought- 
fully a  moment,  opened  his  mouth  as 
though  to  reply,  then  puffed  reflectively 
Instead.  "H'mm,"  was  all  he  finally  said. 
John  took  advantage  of  the  silence  to 
continue. 

"Now  it  seems  to  me,  George,  we  are 
on  the  wrong  track.  It's  all  right  for  our 
membership  to  overlap  to  some  extent 
and  there's  plenty  of  opportunity  for  co- 
operation, but  your  agricultural  commit- 
tee very  often  jumps  at  conclusions  con- 
cerning subjects  they  know  nothing 
about. 

"In  their  zeal  to  perform  some  serv- 
ice for  their  farmer  members,  they  are 
always  starting  some  campaign  or  move- 
ment which,  if  the  Farm  Bureau  were 
consulted,  would  be  handled  more  effec- 
tively in  some  other  way  or  might  better 
be  left  entirely  to  the  farm  organization. 

JOHN  DEMANDS  EXPLANATION 

"Now,  confess,  you  pavement-pound- 
ing plutocrat"- — and  he  shook  his  com- 
panion playfully  by  the  shoulder  —  "in 
your  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tlie 
community  as  a  whole,  don't  you  some- 
times imagine  we  poor,  benighted  rural- 
Ites  are  unable  to  think  for  ourselves'.'" 

Cityman  grinned  and  turned  to  the 
Bystander.  "Isn't  that  just  like  a  farm- 
er?" he  demanded,  "Always  hollering  for 
help  and  then  complaining  when  he  gets 
It?  But  seriously,  John,  I've  realized 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done  about  it.  I've  given  it  some 
thought,  too,  and  this  is  my  suggestion: 

"It  seems  to  me  all  right  to  let  the 
-membership  proposition  take  care  of  it- 
self. If  you  Farm  Bureau  fiends  can  sand- 
bag some  of  our  merchants  into  joining 
your  busy  — and,  I  might  add,  Bolshevis- 
tic— organization — — " 

"We'll  let  that  pass — for  the  present."  interrupted  John  Farmer. 

"If  you  can  get  'em,  well  and  good."  continued  Cityman.  "I  have  no  doubt 
you  need  the  money  and  will  use  it  to  good  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
our  smooth-tongued  orators  can  wheedle  you  and  your  rustic  brethren  into  fork- 
ing over  a  few  simoleons  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  memberships,  well  and 
sood  too.    I'll  guarantee  we'll  earn  all  we  get,  anyway. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  overlapping  activities,  that's  a  different  matter.  I 
agree  with  you,  the  farmers  know  best  what  they  want  and  need  and  should 
direct  all  enterprises  directly  concerning  agriculture.  Also,  they  should  be  con- 
sulted in  all  Chamber  of  Commerce  activities  affecting  agriculture." 

"Good  boy!''  cried  John  Farmer,  delightedly.  "Your  broadmindedness  is  re- 
freshing, to  say  the  least — more  so  than  could  be  expected  from  one  whose  vision 
Ih  restricted  by  the  four  walls  of  a  bank  and  who  thinks  an  irrigation  check  is 
something  used  to  pay  water  bills. 

"And  I'll  admit,"  continued  John,  "that  we  farmers  use  your  town  even  more 
than  you  townfolks  use  our  vast  open  spaces.  We  hold  our  big  gatherings  in 
your  park,  use  your  facilities  for  our  comfort  and  that  of  our  families,  park  our 
muddy  flivvers  right  beside  your  shiny  CaAillacs  " 

"Shoe's  on  the  other  foot,  there,"  Interrupted  Cityman  again,  calling  the 
Bystander's  attention  to  John  Farmer's  big  roadster  parked  a  few  yards  away. 
"I  can't  even  afford  a  flivver." 

"Well,  anyway,"  countered  John,  "you'll  blossom  out  in  a  big  twin  eight  one 
of  these  days,  when  I'm  wondering  how  to  pay  the  repair  bill  on  my  old  boat." 

"But  you  were  discussing  the  farmer's  use  of  city  facilities,"  suggested  the 
Bystander,  who  was  anxious  to  hear  the  outcome  of  the  argument. 

"Yes,"  continued  Farmer,  "I  will  admit  we  get  almost  as  much  benefit  from 
the  parks  and  amusements,  the  bathing  plunge,  the  fine  hotel,  the  stores,  the 
fndUBtries  and  the  Union  schools  as  do  the  folks  who  live  in  town.  Therefore, 
■we  ought  to  support  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  worthy  activities. 

"We,  too,  are  proud  of  the  growth  of  this  little  city  and  always  speak  of  it 
affectionately  as  'our  town.'  I,  for  one,  don't  regret  my  Investment  in  the  dif- 
ferent drives  carried  on  by  the  Chamber." 

"Hurray,"  cried  Cityman  in  his  turn.  "I  see  your  frequent  association  with 
the  higher  type  of  intellect  engendered  by  urban  life  has  tended  to  enlarge  your 
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vision  and  open  your  eyes  to  some  great,  fundamental  truths. 
But,  now  that  we've  settled  the  membership  question  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  how  about  the  friction  that  we  know 
exists  and  is  gaining  momentum  every  day?" 

"It  can  be  avoided  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  either  organization," 
John  insisied.  "There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  tie  up  the  two  associations  and 
take  advantage  of  the  co-operation  that  is  possible  between  them.  How  about 
each  appointing  representatives  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  the  other?" 

"Now  you  have  it,"  Cityman  agreed  enthusiastically.  "The  Farm  Bureau 
should  be  represented  on  the  directorate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  appoint 
committeemen  to  sit  in  with  the  Chamber's  committees,  and  vise  versa.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  solve  the  problem.  Each  group,  of  course,  would  look  out  pri- 
marily for  its  own  interests,  but  in  case  of  disagreement  or  deadlock,  a  compro- 
mise could  always  be  reached." 

"And  this  plan,"  John  Farmer  pointed  out,  "would  enable  them  to  work 
together  on  the  many  broader  questions  that  neither  could  handle  alone." 

The  Bystander  realized  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  a  sound 
plan — one  which  since  has  been  adopted  with  outstanding  success  by  several 
California  counties,  north  and  south.    Of  Orange  County  (where  an  almost  ideal 

relationship  exists)  and  others,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  future  issues.  In  a 
recent  article,  we  told  of  some  of  the 
achievements  at  Petalnma.- 

And  in  our  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  have  collected  much 
interesting  information  about  the  plans 
and  methods  in  various  districts,  all  of 
which  we  feel  will  be  most  helpful  to  our 
thousands  of  readers  who  are  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  co-operation. 

In  future  articles  we  shall  report  the 
methods  and  accomplishments  of  some  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  have 
done  most  for  and  with  the  neighboring 
farmers.  And  we  shall  tell  also,  how 
Farm  Bureau  organizations  have  met  the 
townspeople  more  than  half  way  in  doing 
great  work  for  their  respective  communi- 
ties. 

SUBSCRIBER  AIRS  VIEWS 

We  shall  close  this  article,  however, 
with  a  letter  received  from  a  subscriber, 
whose  name  we  withhold  by  request, 
which  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  dissatis- 
faction that  has  crept  into  Farm  Bureau 
circles.  It  represents,  we  regret  to  say, 
a  feeling  which  has  become  very  acute 
in  certain  districts — a  situation  which 
must  be  corrected  if  the  F'arm  Bureau  is 
to  survive  and  fulfill  its  destiny: 


Mr.  J.  C.  Knollin, 

Editor  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  aa 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  in  which 
the  very  happy  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  Petaluma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau was  discussed.  The  impression 
gained  from  this  article  was  certainly  to 
the  effect  that  most  harmonious  relations 
exist  between  the  two  organizations,  and 
co-operation  between  them  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  satisfactory  results  in 
promoting  the  poultry  industry  of  Sono- 
ma County.  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  this  article  because  it  deals 
with  a  problem  which  looms  large  in  Farm  Bureau  work  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  present  time,  a  problem  which  has  been  apparently  very  happily 
and  effectively  worked  out  in  the  Petaluma  section.  It  is  my  observation,  how- 
ever, based  on  some  years  of  active  experience  in  Farm  Bureau  work,  that  as 
yet  this  problem  has  not  been  worked  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  excepting  pos- 
sibly in  a  very  few  cases,  of  which  the  instance  above  referred  to  is  one. 

As  an  ardent  supporter,  and  one  who  has  done  considerable  Farm  Bureau 
work,  I  have  watched  with  interest  and  in  all  too  many  cases  apprehension,  the 
usual  situation  which  develops  when  Chamber  of  Commerce  reorganization  oc- 
curs, especially  of  that  type  which  has  been  so  prominent  since  the  World  War, 
1  have  seen  dozens  of  cases,  all  of  which  have  gone  about  the  same  way. 
One  or  more  high-pressure  Chamber  of  Commerce  organizers  have  come  into  the 
community,  and  have  "sold  the  idea"  to  the  business  men  of  the  community,  of 
a  strong  and  active  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  boost  business  and  property 
values,  and  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  The 
restilt  is  the  organization  of  a  new  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  reorganization 
of  the  old  and  nearly  defunct  one,  with  a  membership  campaign  put  on  by  high- 
pressure  solicitors  of  the  real  estate  type,  and  with  high  membership  dues  rang^ 
ing  from  $10  to  $25  per  year. 

In  a  number  of  cases  I  have  had  under  observation,  the  fees  exacted  Ity 
the  organizers  have  been  25  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  membership  dues  and  15 
per  cent  of  the  second  year's  dues,  and  the  members  are  signed  up  for  a  thre*- 
year  period  on  a  $25  per  annum  basis.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  organizer  it  is  highly  profitable  to  form  Chambers  of  Commerce 
after  this  plaii! 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  then  organized  with  a  much  larger  member- 
ship than  it  had  ever  had  before  and  starts  off  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm.  Pretty 
soon  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  members,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  farmers  who  joined  because  they  could  not  dodge  the 
solicitor,  that  the  organization  must  do  something  for  its  membership — some- 
thing which  may  in  part  return  the  high  membership  dues.  The  weekly  lunch- 
eons are  on  a  self-sustaining  basis;  the  usual  sociables  do  not  make  much  of  a 
return.    Something  must  be  done  to  maintain  the   (Continued   on  Page  8) 
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TO  SEKVI3 — All  those  who.  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
enfrage  in  any  branch  of  the  basic  Industry — AGRI- 
CULTURa 


^THE  EDITOR. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
"AG"   C  O  U  R  S  E— Is 

agricultural  instruction  in 
the  hish  schools  worth 
while?  Does  it  fill  a  defi- 
nite need?  Shall  it  be  con- 
tinuod? 

Many  are  asking  these 
questiona,  but  any  one 
who  makes  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  work 
can  give  l(ut  one  answer 
to  all  of  therri — "Yes!" 

The  history  of  agricul- 
ttiral  instruction  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 
California  is  comparative- 
ly brief:  yft  wonderful  progre.ss  has  been  m.Tde. 
Many  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  constantly  solve  new  problems. 

One  of  the.se  is  the  question  of  securing  and  keep- 
ing capable  teachers.  The  requirements  for  this 
work  are  high  and  the  remuneration,  in  proportion 
to  the  responsibilities,  very  low.  The  State  officials, 
therefore,  deserve  special  credit  for  their  achieve- 
ment in  having  built  up  thd  splendid  organization 
we  now  have  in  this  State. 


WHAT  OF  THE  FAILURES?— We  cannot,  of 
course,  overlook  the  fact  that  agricultural  in- 
Btruction  has  not  been  successful  in  a  few  schools. 
In  such  cases,  in  the  belief  of  State  Supervisor  Wer- 
ner, the  fault  has  been  not  with  the  system  but  with 
the  instructors,  and  when  the  "right  man  for  the 
right  iilace"  is  found,  all  is  serene! 

Just  at  present  the  financial  problem  looms  large, 
but  we  believe  that  when  the  results  are  weighed 
in  the  balance,  necessary  State  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming to  carry  on  the  work  indefinitely. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RESULT— What  re- 
sults, then,  may  be  anticipated  from  continuation 
and  enlargement  of  this  branch  of  public  instruc- 
tion? 

Prob.ably  the  most  important  will  be  greater  at- 
tendance at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Univer- 
sity farm.  Many  a  boy  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  entered  the  University,  gets  from  his  high 
school  work  the  vision  of  better  things  which  le.-ids 
him  on  into  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This 
fact  alone  should  justify  continuation  of  the  work. 

But  there  is  the  additional  advantage  of  instilling 
in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  boys  who  cannot  con- 
tinue their  education  some  of  the  principles  of  bet- 
ter farming  and  citizenship  which  will  make  them 
more  successful  in  their  chosen  vocation. 


JUTTING  THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE— That  the 
•I  majority  of  the  bo.vs  who  take  agriculture  do 
apiily  the  lessons  they  have  learnea  ;s  indicated  by 
reports  of  graduates  of  the  S.an  Juan  High  School. 
Fair  Oaks  (Sacramento  County),  a  typical  example: 
"Ben  Emerson  and  his  brother.  Italph.  have  rent- 
ed their  father's  ranch  at  Antelope.  Last  ye;ir  they 
raised  ISOO  turkeys." 

"Homer  Coffing  is  farming  his  father's  place  near 
Fair  (»aks.  We  understand  Homer  soon  tnay  enter 
the  University  Farm." 

'Victor  (m-^l  has  purchased  a  ranch  in  Del  Paso 
and  is  working  In  the  cannery  at  Sacramento." 
"Elmer  Dickson  is  ra'sing  peaches  in  Carmichael." 
"Merle  Neuerberg  is  rnlstng  peaches  and  tomatoes 
Jn  addition  to  working  in  the  lioseville  shops." 

Many  others  are  listed  who  aie  working  on  farms, 
lentinp  farm.s,  or  attending  college  to  continue  their 
«»ducrition. 

In  future  i3.=iues,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  have 
more  to  aaj  CTncerning  high  school  agricultural  in- 
Ptructlon  and  will  report,  ns  In  the  past.  Interesting 
Activities  of  the  various  institutions. 


Agricultural  Progress 


Shafter  Sells  Inspected  Spuds 

SHAFTER  (Kern  County)  Is  shipping  nearly  1000 
cars  of  potatoes,  all  of  which  are  going  out  under 
United  States  grades,  federally  inspected.  It  is  be- 
lieved this  will  help  materially  in  obtaining  attrac- 
tive prices.  A  large  percentage  of  the  crop  is  being 
shipped  to  Middle  Western  and  Southern  States, 
instead  of  to  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

College  Curing  Hay  Fever 

THE  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has  equipped  a 
laboratory  for  the  i)reparation  of  pollen  ex- 
tracts, which  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever. 
The  pollens  are  being  collected  by  the  botany  and 
plant  pathology  departments  and  the  laboratory 
work  performed  by  experts  in  chemistry,  biology 
and  pharmacy.  The  only  charge  for  this  service  is 
actual  cost  of  materials. 

Date  Authority  to  Lecture 

DR.  WALTER  T.  SWINGLE  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrriculture,  who  is  recognized 
as  America's  leading  date  .-Hiithority,  will  deliver 
ten  lectures  on  this  subject,  with  accompanving 
laboratory  work,  at  the  forthcoming  summt-r  session 
courses  on  Subtropical  Horticulture.  Dr.  Swingle's 
lectures  are  scheduled  for  July  2S-Ausust  .S.  Any- 
one can  arrange  to  attend  these  lectures,  or  all  the 
sessions,  by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley. 

New  Olive  Brand — "Sun  Ripe" 

<<0  UN  RIPE"  is  the  new  trade  name  recently 
O  chosen  by  the  California  Olive  Growers  for 
their  products.  Although  this  association  here- 
fore  has  sold  to  canners.  it  plans  to  erect  its  own 
packing  plants.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  Strathmoie  (Tulare  County). 

The  following  sized  packages  will  be  used:  Five- 
ounce,  tall  pint,  tall  quart  and  gallon.  Eight  sizes 
of  fruit  will  be  packed,  the  exact  size  contained  in 
each  package  being  shown  by  pictured  olives  on  the 
label. 

Rice  Growers  Make  Money 

ALTHOUGH  California  rice  growers  have  en- 
countered serious  difficulties,  they  have  made 
a  larger  margin  of  profit  the  past  three  years  than 
any  other  grain  grower.s.  according  to  Ralph  Mer- 
ritt,  former  president  of  the  Californi.a  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  1923  crop 
was  sold  three  months  before  harvest,  as  was  true 
of  the  two  preceding  crops. 

"The  success  of  the  rice  industry."  declares  Mer- 
ritt.  "depends  upon  marketing  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  crop  by  orderly  methods,  guided  and  planned 
through  harmonious  and  intelligent  co-operative 
effort." 

Savages  Reforesting  Africa 

AMF:RICAN  forest  conservationists  are  much  in- 
terested In  the  reforestation  work  being  done 
by  the  Kikuyu  tribe  of  negroes  in  Kenya  Colony, 
British  East  Africa.  Formerly  the  Kikuyus  were 
known  as  forest  destroyers,  but  now  they  are  called 
"Watu  Wa  Miti" — "Men  of  the  Trees"  on  account 
of  the  good  work  they  are  doing  in  tree  jilanting. 
They  have  grown  80,000  trees  in  a  nursery  and  make 
it  a  rule  that  every  man  shall  plant  from  one  to  50 
trees  each  day. 

The  Kikuyu  warriors  have  an  organization  some- 
thing like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  try  to  observe  the 
rule  of  doing  a  good  deed  daily,  such  as  planting  a 
tree. 

Oregon  Ships  Cream  to  S.  F. 

BECAUSE  cream  shipped  from  Klamath  County, 
Oregon,  to  San  I-Yancisco  nets  dair>'men  7V4 
cents  per  pound  more  than  Portland  pays  for  but- 
terfat,  considerable  butter  material  is  sent  from 
this  community  to  Bay  City  creameries.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Natron  Cutoff,  now  being  con- 
structed, is  expected  to  result  in  much  larger  ship- 
ments of  Oregon  cream  to  San  Francisco,  since  the 
new  line  will  open  up  a  rich  dairying  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Klamath  I^ake,  now  largely  un- 
developed. Portland's  low  cream  price  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  organize  Oregon 
dairymen  have  failed,  leaving  producers  at  the 
mercy  of  private  creameries. 

Injuring  Dried  Peach  Prices 

INDEPENDENT  packers  are  engaged  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  force  down  prices  of  dried  peaches, 
according  to  the  Califomi.a  Peach  and  Fig  Growers' 
Association.  The  latter  obtained  8  to  13c  for  last 
year's  crop,  while 'the  independents  are  offering 
the  1924  crop  at  7  to  10c. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Growers  points  out,  there 
is  no  justification  for  this  ruinous  price  cut.  since 
a  month  ago  there  were  but  6000  tons  of  dried 
peaches  remaining  unsold  and  during  the  previous 
twelve  months  34,000  tons  were  sold  and  pnictically 
all  consumed.  The  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
only  22,000  tons,  indicating  there  will  be  an  actual 
shortage,  instead  of  a  surplus. 

L,ast  year  4000  tons  were  exported  and  30,0OA 
tons  consumed  at  home,  while  stocks  now  on  hand 
and  the  coming  crop  will  total  only  28.000  tons. 

"Will  peach  growers  stand  together  and  prevent 
this  attempted  price  cutting  on  the  pa.rt  of  Inde- 
pendent packers?"  asks  an  association  officer,  "or 
will  they  supply  ammunition  to  those  who  are  mak* 
Ing  war  upon  them,  by  senin?  fhelr  crop  crutsMe  tb« 
associatlonT" 


Brand  Walnuts  "Wonderland" 

THE  Oregon  Walnut  Growers'  Association  recently 
fonned  a  central  selling  agency  and  expects  to 
form  local  organizations  at  Salem,  Forest  Grove, 
Gaston,  McMinnvUle  and  other  strategic  pointii. 
Dundee  is  the  only  community  now  having  a  local 
association. 

"Wonderland"  is  the  trade  name  under  which 
Oregon  walnuts  are  to  be  marketed.  Franquette  and 
other  hardy  varieties  are  grown  commercially  la 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

New  Cantaloupe  Ships  Well 

THE  new  Texas  honey  ball  melon,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  California  honey  dew  and  the  Texas 
cannon  ball  cantaloupe,  can  be  shipped  without  re- 
frigeration to  any  point  in  the  United  States  re- 
quiring no  more  than  ten  days  or  two  weeks'  time 
in  transit,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  acreage  planted  to  the  i\ew  melon  has  in- 
creased from  sixty-five  last  ye,ar  to  2500  this  yoitr. 
More  than  a  thousand  carloads  are  being  harvested. 

The  flesh  of  the  honey  ball  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  honey  dew,  but  the  rind  is  fairly  well  netted. 
Exceptional  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  are  claimed 
for  the  new  hybrid. 

Buy  Supplies  Co-operatively 

THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  2C90  grain  marketing 
associations  in  the  United  States  buy  feed  .and 
fuel  for  their  members,  while  one-fourth  of  thein 
buy  containers  co-operatively.  One-half  the  Tij3 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations  reporting  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri..-ulture  buy  con- 
tainers and  fertilizers,  while  one-tourth  purchase 
spray  materials. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  co 
managers  Is  that  where  merchandise  Is  t  ■ 
sold  it  should  be  disposed  of  to  members  i  i 
market  prices  and  any  profits  accruing  ijoin  tiiu 
business  pro-rated  to  purch.asers  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  in  propoi^ion  to  the  amount  of  goods 
bought.  Price  cutting  has  proved  a  fruitful  source 
of  trouble. 

Are  Japs  Obeying  Lease  Law? 

VEVRY  few  Japanese  have  left  Chula  Vista, 
National  City,  La  Mesa  and  other  gardening 
districts  of  San  Diego  County,  .according  to  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Farm  Bureau  by  Felix  Landi«. 
Although  the  new  California  Alien  l^nd  Bill  pro- 
hibits Japanese  from  owning  or  leasing  land.  It 
doe.s  not  forbid  them  from  working  for  wages. 

It  is  believed,  however,  the  law  is  being  e\  .n  I  •,! 
by  illicit  agreements    between    land    owners  i 
Japanese  gardeners,  as  the  latter  continue  to  t  '  ^ 
vest  old  crops  and  plant  new  ones,  just  the  same  a.i 
before  the  law  was  enacte<l. 

The  district  attorney  at  San  Diego  has  announced 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  vigorously  all  viola- 
tions of  the  law  named  which  are  brought  to  hia 
attention,  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
staff  of  investigators  to  hunt  for  those  who  may  b« 
breaking  the  statute  in  question. 


The  orchardist's  search  for  an  Ideal  picking 
cri-w  is  likely  to  be  as  fruitless  as  an  apple  tree 
adjoining  a  school  yard. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  "hired  hands":  One 
is  willing  to  work,  but  won't  stick;  the  other  is 
willing  to  stick,  but  won't  work. 


It  takes  a  new  hired  man  about  one  week  to 
change  from  the  producing  to  the  consuming 
class.  The  commissary  department  of  an  army 
has  an  easy  jffb  compared  with  that  of  the 
housewife  who  undertakes  to  stoke  a  threshln* 
crew. 


Science  afford.«(  no  example  of  lightning  speed 
comparable  to  that  of  the  itinerant  mule 
"skinner"  in  answering  the  summons  of  the 
dinner  bell.  But  when  it  comes  to  feeding  his 
hungry  team  in  the  chill,  gray  dawn,  a  snail 
Is  a  streak  of  greased  lightning  by  comparison. 

Once  there  was  a  farm  hand  who  died  from 
overwork;  he  suffered  a  clot  on  the  brain  from 
studying  methods  of  saving  labor. 


The  station  agent  at  our  town  says  he  ca.a 
spot  the  men  who  are  going  out  to  work  on  ths 
farms,    because   they  always   buy   round  trip 

tickets. 


Farmers  used  to  employ  their  men  by  th* 
month;  now  they  hire  them  by  the  dozen. 

The  "going"  wage  is  any  wage  that  the  em- 
ployer won't  raise.  Usually  there  are  two  men 
going  for  every  one  that's  coming. 

"Bunk  House" — Definition:  A  lodging  plaes 
for  traveling  men;  a  depository  for  cast-ofT 
clothing. 

"Once  in  a  while,"  says  Justin  Nutt,  "Te'U 
find  a  farmer  whoss  man  stay  with  him  for 
inaBT  years.  Aiid  ye  kin  r«st  assured  he's 
either  a  ininfl*  ar  a  pauper  I" 
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Hot  Weather  Responsible  for  Loss  of  Southland  Peach  Crop 


GROWERS  realized  their  1924  crop 
prospects  had  dwindled  when,  on 
June   1,   peach   trees  in   the  dis- 
trict s^irrounding  Ontario,  Chino, 
Cucamonga  and  Wineville,  also  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  in  San  IJiego 
County,    were   developing   just  enough 
foliage   to  tJike  on 
the   green  appear- 
ance they  should 
have  had  more 
than  two  months 
before. 

Even  yet  some 
orchards  are  in  a 
semi-dormant  c  o  n- 
dition,  and  there  Is 
serious  danger  of 
bad  sunscald  from 
the  hot,  summer 
weather  which  is 
now  at  hand.  For- 
tunately the  cool 
spring  and  early 
summer  were  most 
favorable  In  p  r  o  - 
tecting  these  bare  trees  from  early  sun- 
scald  damage. 

With  the  condition  described,  so  gen- 
eral in  the  South,  there  is  naturally  a 


Unseasonable  W inter  C onditions  Cause  Calamity — 
Treatment  of  Trees — Summary  of  C onditions 

By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Pomoloaist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture.    Contributing  Editor  of 
ORCHAKD  and  FARM. 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 


Black  Btn  Davis — 10%  foliage  out. 
Black  Ben  Davis — 20%  foliage  out. 
Wintorfstein — No  injury. 
Jonathan — 40%  foliage  out. 
Jonathan— 26%   foliage  out. 

Northfleld    Junior    (seedling )— 20  %  follaso 
out. 

Trcbla  (seedling)— 80%  foliage  out. 
Rpochal    (fi  edhng) — 2S  %    foliage  out. 
Mann  (seedling) — No  injury. 
WInesap — 15 ',1    foliage  out. 
WInesap — %   foliage  out. 
Delilah   (seedling) — 40'%   foliage  out. 
King  David — 70%  foliage  out. 
Kin?     David — »»%     foliage     out:  manr 
blossoms. 
PKARS 
Seckel — No  Injury. 
Aniou — Nn  injury. 
Anjou — 60%  foliage  out. 
Bartlett — 5%   foliage  out. 
Winter   Bartlelt— 30%    foliage  out. 
Winter   Bartlett — 20%    foliage  out. 
Winter  Bartlett — 40%    foliage  out. 
Winter  Bartlett— 10%   foliage  out. 


Five  rows  away  from  a  euca- 
lyptus windbreak.  Note  al- 
most total  absence  of  foliage, 
due  to  atmospheric  dessication. 


Tree  in  full  leaf,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the   one  above, 
showing  the  value  of  wind- 
break protection. 


very  short  crop  of  peaches.  In  the 
Ontario  district  the  writer  would  not 
estimate  over.  10  to  15  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop,  most  of  which  is  of  three 
varieties:  1-ovell.  Elberta  and  Ontario, 
the  latter  being  the  only  cling  that  has 
set  much  fruit  in  spite  of  severe  in- 
jury. 

While  peaches  are  damaged  more 
than  other  fruits,  the  trouble  is  also 
noticeable  in  apples,  pears,  plums,  wal- 
nuts, cherries  and  other  deciduous 
hinds.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
following  list  of  varieties  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  showing  their  condition 
In  the  middle  of  May.  These  data  were 
gathered  in  the  three-year-old  variety 
test  plot  of  the  Chaffey  Jr.  College  of 
Agriculture: 

Kind  and  Variety  Condition 

APPLES 
Transcendent  Crab — No  Injury. 
Home  Beauty— Trace  of  foliage. 
Keeper  (seedling)— No  Injury. 
Winter  Banana — No  Injury. 
All   Gold    (seedling)  — Practically  dormant. 
Khode   l.^land   Greening— 70%    foliage  out. 
Newtown  Seedling— 50%   foliage  out. 
Newtown — 20%  foliage  out. 
Newtown— 50%  foliage  out. 
Surprise    (seedling )  — 50  %    foliage  out. 
(Trci  n  Rock  Crab— 15%  foliage  out. 
i  ,..r.;,rk    (seedling)--Trace  of  foliage. 
H,  If.  rrtshire   (seedling)— 20  %   foliage  out. 
Wli     Winter   Pearmain — No  Injury. 
lIvBloii  Crab — No  injury. 
Bed  June— 1»%  foliage  out. 
Btarman  WInesap — i%  foliage  out. 
Stmyman  Winesap — 10%   foliage  out. 
HIavman   Winesap — 2%   foliage  out. 
DeUclouB — 40%   foliage  out. 
lielicious~10%  foliage  out. 
Hed  Astraclian — 10%   toliage  out. 
Ilfd   Astrachan — 40%  foliage  oot. 
Puritan  (B«edllng) — Almost  dormADt. 


Winter   Nellis — -No  injury. 

Cornice — No  Injury. 

Madeleine — No  Injury. 

Flemish  Beauty — No  Injury. 

Ivawson — nn%    foliage  out. 

Ijawnon — 85%   foliage  out. 

Kieffer — No  injury. 
APRICOTS 

Moorpark — 95  foliage  out. 

Moorpark — No  injury. 

Moorpark — 9r.  7,   foliage  out. 

Tilton — ^«5%   foliage  out. 

Tilton — No  injury. 

Tilton — 95  fohatie  out. 

Newcastle— .No  injury. 

Royal — Xo  injury. 

Darby  (young  tree) — No  Injury. 

NECTARINES  AND  PEACHES 

Boston  Nectarine — Trace  of  foliage. 

Hardwick  Nectarine — 10%   foliage  out. 

Hardwkk   Nectarine — 15%    foliage  out. 

Advance  Nectarine — 5%    foliage  out. 

Advance   Nectarine — 15%    foliage  >>ut. 

J.   H.   Hale — 30%    foliage  out;   much  bloom. 

J.   H.   Hale — 60%   foliage  out;   much  bloom. 

J.  H.  Hale — 20%   foliage  out;  much  bloom. 

Mayflower — 5%   foliage  out. 

Mayflower — Trace  of  foliage. 

Alexander — I'race  of  foliage. 

Foster— 5%  foliage  out. 

Foster — 15%   foliage  out. 

Foster — 20%    foliage  out. 

Buckhorn — 60%   foliage  out. 

Buckhom — 60%  foliage  oat. 

Buckhorn — 50%   foliage  out. 

Stanwick  Nectarine — Trace  of  foliage;  con- 
siderable bloom. 

Indian    Blood    Cling — 15%    foliage:  consid- 
erable bloom. 

Opulejit — 10%  foliage  out. 

Opulent — Trace  of  foliage:  bloom. 

Australian  Sancei — No  injury. 

Ixivell — 15%  foliage  out. 

PhiUip.s — 10%  foliage  out. 

Ontario  (Southern  Tuscan)  40%    foliage  out. 

Karly  Imperial — No  injury. 

Miller  I,ate — Trace  foliage:  bloom. 

Miller  I>ate — 5%    foliage:  bloom. 

LjUkens    Honey — No    injury;    heavy    crop  of 

fruit  which  required  thinning. 
Peak — 50%  foliage  out:  blossoms. 


George  4th — Trace  of  foliage;  bloom. 

Salway — 5%   foliage;  bloom. 

Muir — Trace  of  foliage. 

Mulr — 2%   foliage;  bloom. 

George  4th — Trace  of  foliage. 

White  Heath — 15%  foliage. 

White  Heath — 20%  foliage. 

Champion — 5%   foliase;  bloom. 

I.emon  Cling — 60%  foliage. 

Kllierta — 10%    foliage;   blossoms  and  fruit. 

PLUMS 

•Burbank — 5%    foliage:  blossoms  and  fruit. 

(•All  three  Just  beyond  full  bloom.) 
Apex   Plumcot — 40%    foliage:  bloom. 
Gaviota — 90  7»  foliage  out. 

Duarty — 60%   foliage;  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Duarty — 5»%    foliage;   blossoms  and  fruit. 

Santa  Rosa — .No  injury;  good  set  of  fruit. 

Kelsey — No  Injury. 

Imperial    Prune — 8rj%    foliage  out. 

Imperial  Prune — S()%    foliage  out;  blossoms. 

Standard   Prune — No  injurv. 

Improved    French    Prune — foliage  out. 

Improved   French    Prune — 90%    foliage  out. 

Hungarian  Prune — 5%   foliage  out. 

Hungarian  Prune — Trace  of  foliage;  blossoms. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prune — 6%   foliage:  bloom. 

Kobe    de    Sargent     Prune — Practically  dor- 
ni.tnt  :   some  bloom. 

Robe    de    'Sargent  Prune- — Practically  dor- 
mant: trace  of  bloom. 

Tragedy — No  Injury. 

Climax — 20%  foliage. 

f'lirnnx — 10%  foliage. 

Clini.nx- 25%  foliage. 

\S'ick.'*(in — .No  injury. 
CHERRIES 

Governor  Wood — 80%   foliage  out. 

Royal  Anne — 50%  foliage  out. 

Royal   .Vnne — SO  %    foliage  out. 

Black    Tartarian — No  injury. 

Bin« — No  injury. 

Bing — 70%  foliage. 

Lambert — 60%  foliage. 

Lambert — 20%  foliaee. 

Morcllo — -5%   foliage;  bloom. 

Morello — 5%   foliage;  bloom. 

Richmond — No  foliage;  trace  of  bloom. 

The  old-timers  in  the  deciduous  fruit 
business  of  Southern  California  remem- 
ber one  year  (which  most  of  them  say 
was  1904)  when  a  similar  condition  ex- 
isted.    That   year,  according   to  their 


Across  the  orchard,  ivhere 
there  was  no  protection;  the 
other,  looking  toioards  the 
building,  showing  tree  pro- 
tected by  shade. 


statements,  peach  trees  <lid  not  come 
into  full  leaf  until  midsummer  or  later. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  fine 
opportunity  to  study  the  difficulty  in 
this  district,  and  the  writer  has  spent 
many  days  in  affected  orchards. 

Hot  weather  during  the  winter,  par- 
ticularly during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, has  been  given  the  major  blame. 
As  evidence  that  the  sun  was  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  many  orchards  have 
been  located  where  trees  have  been  pro- 
tected by  a  windbreak  row  of  trees  on 
the  south.  North  of  the  windbreak  or 
in  its  shade,  peach  trees  have  developed 
about  normally.  From  two  to  five  rows 
away    from    the    windbreak    row,  the 


peach  trees  show  protection,  the  num- 
ber of  rows  protected  depending  upon 
the  height  of  the  windbreak.  Tho 
lower  tlie  windbreak  the  fewer  the 
number  protected;  the  taller,  the 
grealiM-. 

On  the  north  side  of  a  building,  simi- 
l;ir  conditions  obtain.  In  some  cases 
br:inches  of  a  tree  have  been  seen 
reaching  above  a  building  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  showing  bad  injury,  while 
the  lower  or  shaded  portion  of  the  tree 
presented  a  normal  appearance. 

Again,  the  north  side  of  an  individual 
tree  in  the  orchard  has  started  every- 
where throughout  the  district  before 
the  south  side.  Soil  moisture  has  had 
little  influence  on  the  affection.  Trees 
watered  heavily  throughout  the  year 
are  only  slightly  better  on  the  average; 
in  some  cases  the  opposite  is  true. 

Col.  H.  B.  Hersey,  meteorologist. 
Weather  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  has  this 
to  say  in  a  letter  recently  received: 

"You  will  note  from  our  reports  that 
,Iune,  July  and  August  (li)il3),  were  all 
below  normal  in  temperature,  but  be- 
ginning with  September  each  month 
was  above  normal  until  the  end  of  the 
year^^  with  November  shtiwing  a  decid- 
ed plus  departure,  while  January,  1924, 
had  co\d  nights,  the  days  were  unusu- 
ally warm,  bringing  the  average  tem- 
perature considerably  above  normal. 
Then  came  the  warmest  February  ever 
experienced  at  this  station,  the  mean 
temperature  running  7.1  degrees  above 
normal  for  the  month,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  March  a  little  below  the 
normal,  with  the  first  rtiinfall  of  im- 
portance since  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber." • 

Local  weather  records  kept  at  Chaf- 
fey showed  that  on  February  13,  1924, 
the  maximum  temperature  was  84.5  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  with  the  humidity  in- 
strument reaching  the  lowest  point  it 
would  register.  High  temjierature,  dry 
air  and  a  dry  wind  were  without  doubt 
the  factors  directly  responsible  and 
onl.v  in  the  shade  was  there  protection 
sufficient   to  save  the  trees  from  In- 


Another  contrast.  These  views 
were  taken  from  the  same 
spot;  the  one  at  the  left  look- 
ing away  from  the  building. 


jury.  Transpiration  under  weather 
conditions  as  described  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  It  is  not  strange 
that  buds  should  have  been  dried  out. 

H<».vy  irrigation  during  the  summer 
will  aid  In  bringing  the  trees  back  to 
normal.  Fertilization  vpill  also  aid  in 
stimulating  the  growing  processes. 
Whitewash  applied  to  bare  trees,  on 
the  south  side,  has  been  tried  in  a  few 
cases,  as  protection  against  sub.sequent 
sunscald.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
kind  of  pruning  will  be  necessary.  At 
present  it  is  thought  best  to  refrain 
from  pruning.  Tho  best  of  care  in 
every  respect  should  be  given  these 
sick  trees. 


Swat  the  Roosters  Now     Why  Goat's  Milk  Makes  Ideal  Baby  Food        Tells  How  to  Graft 


A LARGE  part  of  the  loss  caused 
by  eggs  spoiling  In  warm  weather 
can  be  prevented  by  producing  only 
Infertile  eggs  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer.  This  loss,  which  is  conser- 
vatively e.sti  mated  at  more  than  $15,- 
000,000  a  year,  falls  almost  entirely  on 
the  producer. 

Not  only  does  he  lose  the  value  of 
the  eggs  which  spoil,  but  the  producer 
suffers  a  further  material  loss  in  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  eggs  con- 
sumed, caused  by  people  getting  bad 
egKs  among  those  they  purchase. 

This  loss  can  be  prevented  entirely 
by  producing  only  infertile  eggs  during 
rm   weather.     This  Is  accomplished 
takiiri;  all   male   birds   out   of  the 
^ck  after  the  breeding  season  Is  over, 
be  rooster  has  no  Influence  on  the 
nbrr  <if  eggs  produced  and  should 
marketed,    killed    or  kept- 


WHEN  mother's  milk  enters  the 
stomach  It  curdles,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  rennin  Is  the  same  as  with 
cow's  milk,  but  there  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  tho  curda  of  the  two.  The 
fluid  surrounding  the  curds  of  mother's 
railk,  the  so-called  whey,  Is  very  turbid 
in  appearance  and  In  sharp  contra-st 
with  the  whey  of  cow's  milk.  Inste.ad 
of  the  very  large  and  tough  white 
curds  of  cow's  milk,  these  are  tiny 
soft,  fluffy  curd.-i,  yellowish  In  color 
and  readily  digested. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  In 
the  way  goat's  milk  Is  acted  on  by  the 
stomach.  Its  constituents  being  quite 
the  same  as  mother's  milk.  The  chem- 
ical elements  are  very  similar  In 
qu.i.ntity  and  we  know  It  Is  about  the 
same  in  Its  physiological  properties 
and  anatomical  construction. 

Why  is  It  much  more  easily  digested 
than  cow's  milk? 


The  fat  globules  of  goat's  milk  are 
about  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  less  In 
size  than  fat  globules  of  cow's  milk. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  walls  of  goat's 
milk  fat  globules  are  also  one-fifth  or 
one-fourth  less  In  thickness  than  fat 
globules  of  cow's  milk.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  how  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  curds  is  facilitated 
by  this  condition.  The  mass  of  curds 
is  penetrated  more  easily  by  the  gas- 
tric juice  and  the  action  of  the  rennin 
and  ferment  is  accelerated  by  this 
minuteness  and  easy  division  of  the 
curds. 

The  result  Is  that  In  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  the  soft,  fluffy  curds  are 
fairly  prepared  for  digestion,  while  In 
cow's  milk  It  taltes  two  or  more  hours. 

As  the  action  described  is  siinil.ar 
both  for  mother's  or  goat's  milk,  we 
may    say    without  contradiction  that 


"A  good  book  on  grafting  and  bud- 
ding deciduous  fruits  is  "Principles  ot 
Plant  Propagation,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
This  book  is  published  by  the  MacMil- 
lan  Company  and  can  be  purchased 
through  any  book  dealer.  "This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  coniiikte  thing  that  we 
have,"  sa.vs  Professor  Weldon  in  reply 
to  an  Inquiry  from  Charles  Kennedy, 
Dos  Palos,  Calif. 

goat's  milk  Is  the  one  best  substitute 
for  mother's  milk. 

This  is  because  of  its  possiliilily  to 
be  taken  raw,  as  nature  inteniled,  with 
all  Its  physiological  proi<eities  Intact, 
and  because  ot  practical  freedom  from 
tuberculosis. 

It  iB  Indeed  an  Ideal  food,  a  live  milk, 
which  can  ho  produced  at  a  less  cost 
than  any  oilier  and  can  be  had  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  right  at 
your  back  doorr  -DR.  C  P.  DBS- 
LANGUO. 
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ONK  hundred  thousand  baby 
turke>s  are  dying  from 
overfeeding!  But  there's  no 
need  for  you  to  lose  from  1-3 
to  %  of  your  flock.  You  can 
save  them  by  Scientific  Feeding. 

Scientific  Food  Saves  Lives 

Successful  turkey  raisers  are 
using  the  Xicholls  System  of 
Scientific  Feeding.  This 
method  Is  the  result  of  27 
yeara  of  research  and  experi- 
ment with  all  kinds  of  feeding. 
Out  of  this  experience  has  come 
a  perfected  Baby  Turkey  Feed. 
It  contains  just  the  elements 
needed  to  sustain  life  and 
health.  You  don't  need  much 
Oranffo  Brand  Baby  Turkey 
Feed — but  you  do  need  It. 

FRBB — An  oxpert<«o*d  fe»*l 
rr   liM   wrtu«n    sodi«  coo/- 
nion'»eiLie     liuiruf  Ijons  lo 
turk^r  raisers.     They  ar» 
practl(yi.l — witii  InFaluaMe 
sM(tK«:*Hf>njv     Aftor  read- 
Ing  t)i«m  70U  \iiW  r*' 
diirv)  Uifi  loAieK  ill  your 
fkirk     Send  the  cou- 
pon l>elovf  for  tbew 
B     fPM  rBetilnc  clirer- 
■    Uom  «nij  liifomia- 
%  tlon  on  O  r  a  n  R  p 

BrruiJ  Bfcby  Turkey 

^^^1  casrj  Oranea  Hrand 
Fe«d.H,  A^k  yours.) 


^'to  N 


To  NicfMtllj 


AiIvl**or>'    Sf  rrlre :    .Send  nie 


I free  Turkey  Kdi-^ine  sugCfvUlimA  and  tell  me 
whftre  and  li-iw  to  ati  Orans^  Brand  Turkey  Fe«d 


g  Name   

■  AddfKHS   

J^CIty   State   J 

NichoUs  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

2505  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


I  Stout  Women 


"Original 
World 
Bargain" 


Slenderizing 
Hand  Beaded 

Spanish  Lac« 
Trimmed 

Tussah 
Silk 
Dress 


nt  pan«I|of 

_    *  '  nw-k. 
•  of  aWTM  Arc  of 
Silk  8[Miii«h  L«c«,  m 
(Ntiir*  iwnftlljr  foniid 

I  Mip«nii<r«  iown,. 
row    ti«   »Mh   of  Mil 
mftUnkl.  Ecsutifully 
Uilored   tliroml.out  ta 
_     n»-p)«c«  toooel.  Your 

  '  rr(*nd«  will  Ihink  you  p*Kl 

thrM  tiaiM  thia  8bI«  priea-  , 
IKsli  your  ord«r  now— w  on  ftrnvftl 

*m.  if  not  <Ultit>tf>il1r  rl<»*«<l.  your 
tnosay  ii»olc  on  ratum  of  u^rriiMl  by 
iriiurvd  u>»n-    COLORSi  Brown, 
■lack    er  Nsrr  VIM.  SIZESt 
32  t*  54  bwat. 

^  World  Mail  Onltr  Co. 

-  1  86  2»M  Veo  B»fm  SU  CH»C»CO 


THE  WORLDS  EASIEST 

TIREPUMi 

Pumps  with  fewer,  easier  strok< 
The  Ro»»e  patent  valve  saves  half 
the  work.    Ends  air  leakage  and 
wasted  effort.    More  Rose  Tire 
Pumps  au-e  sold  in  the  U.  S.  each  year 
than  all  otiier  makes  combined.  Guar- 
anteed 5  years.    All  dealers  sell  them. 
Two  sizes;  $2  50  and  $3.00.    For  easy 
tire  pumping  buy  yourself  a  Rose. 

Frank  Rose  IMfg.  Co.,  HastlncSr  Neb, 


ROSE 


TIRE 
PUM 


HUMAN  INTEREST 

We  are  all  inlereslfd  In  what  the  other 
fpllow  in  doing — how  he  solves  pr4iblfm3 
similar  to  oura;  in  what  manner  he  han 
achieved  succees. 

To  get  fiTHt-hand  Information,  ORCHARD 
fcnd  FARM  send.t  ita  representatives  afieM 
with   camera   and  note-book. 

Not  the  easieitt  way  to  edit  a  Turm  Jour- 
nal but  Indicative  of  our  detilre  to  ffive 
PRACTICAL.  SERVICE. 


Deserves  Title  'Mortgage  Lifter' 

The  Hog  an  Essential  Link  in  Our  Agricultural  System — 
Makes  By-products  Profitable — Some  Feeding  Facts 


By  E.  H. 

University 


PORK  produc- 
tion is  es.sen- 
tially  a  part 
of  the  enter- 
prise of  seneral  farming.  Even  In  ex- 
clii.sive  !;rain  and  Iriiit  distri<;t8,  hogs 
perform  an  Important  function  in  sav- 
ing the  waste  of  grain  fields,  orchards, 
vineyards  and  gardens.  They  utilize 
the  offal  of  packing-  plants,  the  kitchen 
wa.ste  and  the  by-products  of  the  milk 
room. 

Dairy  faxming  cannot  be  conducted 
along  the  most  efficient  lines  writhout 
a  sufficient  number  of  hogs  to  con- 
sume the  skim  milk,  buttermilk  and 
whey.  Hogs  are  also  essential  to  suc- 
cessful beef  production;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  cattle  are  fed 
grain  In  the  feed  lot.  Pork  produced 
from  either  the  undigested  grain  in  the 
feed  lot  or  on  pasture  is  clear  gain  and 
is  one  important  faetor  in  profitable 
cattle  feeding. 

The  hog  occupies  an  important  place 
on  the  -American  farm  gained  through 
his  inherent  ability  to  produce  a  profit 
above  the  cost  of  production.  Profit- 
able production  can  be  a  reality  with 
a  limited  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  foundation  stock,  labor  and  equip- 
ment. 

Climatic  conditions,  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa  pasture,  low  overhead  costs, 
strong  markets  (demand  exceeds  sup- 
ply) and  the  feasibility  of  producing 
two  litters  per  year  provide  an  ideal 
condition  for  the  production  of  swine 
in  California.  The  feeding  of  grain 
and  other  products,  forage,  fruits  of 
low  (luality  and  by-products  of  various 
sorts  to  swine  is  general  here.  In  ad- 
dition fertility  i.s  returned  to  the  land 
where  it  belongs,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  if  we  are  to  mainlaJn  a 
permanent  agriculture. 

MARKirriNG  B.'VRLEY  AS  PORK 

The  California  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that  rolled  or  ground  bar- 
ley, if  fed  alone  in  dry  lot  to  fattening 
pigs,  can  be  marketed  in  the  form  of 
pork  at  a  cash  value  of  $1.42  per  hun- 
dred pounds  if  the  live  hog  sells  for 
$8  per  hundred  pounds.  The  records 
indicate  that  562.3  pounds  of  barl>>y 
were  fed  for  every  100  pounds  of  gniin 
produced  by  these  hogs.  This  barley, 
when^figuicd  in  term.s  of  pork  pro- 
duced, was  worth  tl.42  per  hundred 
when  fed  pigs  that  sold  for  $8  per 
hundred.  The  manure  from  these  feeds 
represents  an  additional  profit,  not  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
hogs  were  produced,  fattened  and  mar- 
keted. 

Barley  when  fed  alone,  however,  dues 
not  constitute  a  balanced  fattening 
ration,  nor  does  the  man  who  fefds 
straight  barley  get  as  much  for  that 
barley  in  the  form  of  pork  as  the  pro- 
ducer who  feeds  some  nitro'j;enous  con- 
centrate with  it.  The  California  lOx- 
perini'ent  Station  recenCly  fed  a  lot 
of  ten  pigs  barley  and  skim  milk. 

A  g'lin  of  100  pounds  was  thus  pro- 
duced on  280,48  pounds  of  barley  and 
841.4.5  pounds  of  skim  milk. 


If  they   sold  for 
HUGHES  $8.00    per  hundred 

Farm,  Davis  pounds,  and  if  the 

skim  milk  is  figured 
at  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the 
barley  that  was  fed  to  these  pigs  had 
a  cash  value  represented  in  pounds  of 
pork  of  $1.95  per  hundred.  Compar- 
ing the  results  of  this  test  to  that  in 
which  barley  was  fed  alone,  the  t)al- 
ancing  of  this  ration  by  feeding  skim 
milk  with  barley  provided  an  added 
cash  value  of  53  cents  per  hundred 
for  every  100  pounds  of  barley  fed. 

PASTURE  CROPS  l>OWKR  COSTS 

To  Illustrate  the  value  of  feeding 
hogs  on  pasture  the  results  of  sev- 
eral experiments  at  the  University 
Karm  are  presented:  Forty-eight  pigs 
were  fed  at  different  time.s  ground  or 
rolled  barley  on  .ulfalfa  pasture.  When 
20  pigs  were  fed  on  each  acre  for  a  pe- 
riod of  84  days,  1864.8  pounds  of  pork 
were  produced,  (Barley  was  fed  In  ad- 
dition to  pasture.) 

The  amount  of  barley  fed  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  produced  In  thus  te.st 
wa.s  4:!3.5,  or  the  barley  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain  was  128.8 
pound.s  less  when  fed  with  alfalfa  pti.-i- 
ture  than  when  the  hogs  were  fed  in 
dry  lot.  This  acre  of  alfalfa  saved 
2401.86  pounds  of  barley  in  84  days. 
If  this  barley  had  a  cash  feeding  value 
of  $1.42  per  hundred  pounds,  the  pas- 
ture value  of  thHt  acre  of  alfalfa,  in 
terms  of  barley  saved,  was  $34.11.  It 
Is  a  conservative  estimate  that  it  i.s 
possible  to  pasture  alfalfa  for  at  least 
220  days  per  year  in  this  State.  The 
value  of  an  acre  of  alfalfa  when  pas- 
tured by  fattening  hogs  is  worth  in 
this  instance  considerably  over  $75 
per  year. 

Experiments  conducted  at  this  and 
other  st.itions  indicate  that  the  follow- 
ing are  all  important  factors  in  eco- 
nomical pork  production  on  any  farm: 
Common  sense  methods  of  handling 
our  grain  and  other  products;  the 
feeding  of  a  balanced  ration  and  the 
proper  use  of  pasture  crops;  the  use 
of  purebred  sires  and  the  selection  of 
brood  sows  that  will  produce  and  raise 
large  litters  and  the  building  up  of 
the  herd  by  proper  selection;  a  knowl- 
edge of  market  requirements  and 
values  and  the  returning  of  fertility  to 
the  land  where  it  belongs. 

PUREBREDS   MORE  EFFICIENT 

Purebred  herds  of  Duroc  Jer-sey.s, 
Poland  Chinas.  Berkshire.s,  Hamp- 
shires,  Chester  Whites.  Tamworths  and 
a  few  Essex  and  large  Yorkshires  are 
to  be  found  on  California  farms.  Three 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
in  the  State  are  purebred.  Purebred 
hogs  sell  for  relatively  higher  prices 
than  do  grades  and  scrubs.  .\  better 
understanding  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  purbred  swine  over  grades, 
because  of  the  superior  ability  of  these 
pigs  to  handle  feed  more  economically 
and  because  of  their  additional  market 
value,  will  help  materially  in  the  devel- 
opment of  pork  production  in  this  St.ate 
to  a  point  where  the  supply  will  meet 
the  demands  of  the  consuming  public. 


Raise  Philippine  Rubber — Why  Not? 


V.\ST  tracts  ot  land  suitable  for  rub- 
ber raising  have  been  located  on 
territory  within  the  possessions  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  Government  by  a  party  of 
inve.stigiitors  sent  lo  the  Orient  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These 
lands,  now  growing  native  grasses  and 
timber,  are  located  on  the  Island  of 
Mindanao,  In  the  southernmost  large 
island  of  the  Philippines,  and  adjacent 
smaller  isUinds.  The  island  of  Min- 
danao has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  but  its  fertility  and 
extent  usually  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated, 

PLANTATIONS  PRODUCING 

Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  rubber  pro- 
duced in  the  world  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and.  so  far  .is  is  known, 
practically  all  is  grown  within  15  de- 
grees latitude  of  the  equator.  The 
possession  of  the  land  described  with- 
in the  climatic  range  of  possible  rub- 
ber production  offers  an  opportunity 
for  United  States  capital  to  engage  in 
one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  territory  within  the  restrictions  ot 
our  own  Government. 

At  present  there  are  three  producing 
plantations  on  the  small  island  of 
Basilan  and  one  in  the  interior  of  Min- 
danao. The  largest  plantation  .of  the 
threa  consists  of  180,000  trees.  Ordi- 
narily plantations  can  be  brought  to 
the  tapping  age  in  about  five  years. 
The  oldest  rubber  tree  on  the  island 
dates  back  to  a  small  planting  made 
^bout  seventeen  years  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  these 
soils,  Mark  Baldwin,  soil  expert,  says: 


"There  are  on  the.se  and  adjacent  is- 
lands large  bodies  of  land  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  rubber  trees  and 
there  is  much  direct  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Although  rubber  trees  will  grow 
on  a  wide  range  of  soils  they  make  a 
better  growth  on  the  richer  ones. 
These  soils  in  question  are  more  fertile 
than  much  land  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  Sumatra,  where  rubber,  now 
is  grown  extensively." 

The  entire  process  of  producing  raw 
rubber  and  making  it  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  the  place  of  manufacture  in»«» 
other  products  usually  is  carried  out 
on  the  plantation.  The  collection  of 
the  latex,  or  sap,  so  named  because  of 
its  similarity  in  appearance  to  milk,  is 
done  by  stripping  off  a  small  section  of 
the  bark  each  day  and  gathering  the 
"run"  In  cups  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary tea  cup. 

HOW  RUBBE^l  IS  PREPARED 

The  combined  output  from  all  the 
trees  is  taken  to  the  \-ats  on  the  plan- 
tation and  coagulated  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  usually  acetic  acid.  The 
product  is  a  white  elastic  mass  which 
Is  wa-shed  and  then  machined  into  loiitc 
sheets  anS  dried  into  form  cxlleil 
"crepe  sheet"  or  smoked  to  form 
"smoked  sheet." 

In  this  form  It  possesses  most  of  the 
properties  of  rubber  as  we  know  it  in 
the  common  rubber  band.  The  sheets 
then  are  folded  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. Although  most  of  the  pro  !  !•  • 
is  marketed  in  this  way,  unpro.  • 
latex  is  being  shipped  directly 
United  State<i  ia  tanks. 


"Filaree"  Honey 

FII.ARKE— the  alfilaria  of  the  bot- 
anists— Is  one  of  our  most  valuabi* 
sources  of  honey  and  pollen  in  early 
spring. 

Besides  furnishing  forage,  greedily 
devoured  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  a 
valuable  green  crop  for  the  orchard. 
It  gives  to  the  bee  almost  the  first 
gathering  of  pollen  for  larval  food  and 
honey  beyond   the  daily  needs. 

Often  one  can  extract  considerable 
quantities  of  the  fine  light-ambered 
honey  just  as  the  orange  bloom  coniea 
on   in  abundance. 

If  winter  rains  come  on  schedule 
time  filaree  will  keep  the  bees  busy 
until  March;  if  they  are  delayed,  ii» 
period  of  development  is  greatly  short 
ened.  This  year,  owing  to  the  severe 
winter  drouth,  it  was  scarcely  to  he 
seen  until  the  spring  rains  set  in, 
March  28. 

HAS   SHORT  SEASON 

Now.  just  60  days  later,  it  has  nin 
its  course,  blossomiid  and  gone.  liike 
the  burr-clover  and  foxtail,  it  crum- 
bles to  dust  and  disappears,  to  await 
its  seasonal  awakening. 

The  pollen  of  filaree  is  readily  di-. 
tinguished  by  its  deep  red  color  in  ir.o 
pollen-baskets  of  the  bee.  The  bloH- 
som  is  a  "half-day"  flower,  opening 
with  the  sun  on  bright  days  and  clos- 
ing for  the  day  at  noon.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  will  delay  opening  on  cloudy 
mornings  until  the  sun  appears  at  mid- 
day. 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  on  the  fil  > 
ree,  some  claiming  there  are  two  v  i- 
rieties,   others   only   one.     I   think  the 
variation    is    caused    by  environment 
and  soil  conditions. 

When  it  is  sown  as  a  cover  crop  in 
orch.irds.  the  bloom  Is  sparse  and  light 
colored,  while  the  growth  is  rank.  ■>  ^ 
a  mild  pasture  plant  the  flovrer  ■  • 
bright  rose-pink  while  the  plant  m  iU  ^^ 
a  beautiful  lace-like  mat  several  incin  4 
across,  which  hugs  the  ground  cl.isei  ,■ 

A  "COLONIZING"  PLANT 

Like  many  other  Coa.st  plants,  fil  1 
ree  "colonizes''  until  it  drives  out  irrn  > 
other  plants  of  its  se.asnn.  I  have  ft 
apiary  on  an  acre  of  ground.  For  two 
years  it  was  covered  with  a  very  short, 
thick,  wiry  native  grass  for  which  I 
hiWi-  no  name. 

Last    year    some    filaree    appeari  1 
This    year    the    long-delaved  sprni-; 
rains  brought   on   a   complete  ni.it  ot 
filaree.   to    the   exclusion   of   all  other 
plants.     It  grew   18   lnche^  hiijli  's.Mi 
light-pink  flowers  th.it  simply 
ed   in    nectar,  splashing  ones  I 
a'^.d  tiousers  as  one  w.-ided  thr*' 
Evidf  ntly,   here  were    lust   the  comii 
tions    it    required    to    make    a    piTf>'  t 
growth.— .1.    D.    BIXBT,  SR. 


Forcing  Nut  Buds 

A BIG  majority  of  English  walnut 
buds  which  I  had  put  into  bl  i'  it 
wmlnut  seedlings  late  last  summer 
mained  alive  but  refused  to  grow  i 
common  experience.  This  spring  'U.< 
trees  were  topped  and  bark  bu  1-1 
forced  out,  sometimes  as  thick  1  1 
grass,  hut  only  a  few  Inserted  bu  i  . 
began   to  grow. 

At  risk  of  ruining  the  seedhri:; 
stocks  they  were  cut  back  to  wilhu. 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  buds  and  all  ii'-iv 
shoots  kept  rubbed  off.  This  cau.H'-i 
many  English  walnut  buds  to  st  1 1  1 
growing  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  .11 
live  ones  will  remain  dormant. 

•\   neighbor  who   had   a  num'  ■ 
young  Fmnquettes  budded  to  1 
iast  fall  had  similar  difficulty 
ting  the  buds  to  grow,  althougli 
every  one  "stuck."    Noting  my 
ence  in  forcing  growth,  he  girdl.  .! 
eral   trees  just  above  the  buds,  i:.- 
suit*  will   be  reported  later. 

Judging  by  my  rather  limited  walmn 
experience,  I  believe  It  Is  cheaper  tiu.i 
better  to  bud  young  blacka  in 
orchard  than  to  wait  a  half  do/-n 
years  and  then  graft  the  seedlings.  ('> 
fact,  I  am  lncllne<l  to  believe  It  Is  b>'( 
ter  to  plant  budded  trees  in  the  first 
place  and  thus  .">ave  all  top-worklnB 
expense.— TULARE  FARMER. 
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BetterBeefMeansBetterMarket 


Farm  Will  Win  Out 

Hj  ■^OUI^D  not  trade  my  farm,  de- 

■■•  spite  all  the  agricultural  depres- 
Hi.ms  which  you  hear  about,  and  which 
1  know  about,  for  any  business  repre- 
Hpnted  In  this  room  today,"  declared 
J:iiiic8  R.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
N:itional  Transportation  Institute,  in 
;  ri  address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
'  hicago.  Howard  Rave  his  reasons  for 
h'  lieving  that  farming  Is  the  surest 
I'liMiness  in  the  United  Stales  today, 
■riir  present  agri'niltural  depression  is 
n  Invitation  to  far  sighted  men  to  get 
irito  farming,  or  to  invest  in  agrioul- 
•  live,  he  asserted. 

"If  any  of  you  are  qualified  finan- 
'  Killy  and  physically  and  mentally  to 
run  a  farm  I  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend you  to  go  back  to  the  soil.  My 
I'asons  are  briefly  stated: 

"Whenever  any  commodity  is  below 
■  >«t  of  production,  buy.  It  will  surely 
!  "  higher.  Whenever  any  commodity 
i?i  above  cost  of  production,  sell.  It 
will  inevitably  go  lower.  The  products 
iif  the  farm  are.  and  have  been  for  four 
•  ars,  below  production  costs.  They 
iiiuHt  inevitably  .sooner  or  later  go 
lii^'her  else  all  history  and  economics 
Ni  lie  themselves. 

"\Vhenever  men  and  capital  are 
ruKhirig  in  large  numbers  and  volumes 
toward  any  essential  or  non-essential 
:iiilustr>-.  beware — stay  out;  the  indus- 
try will  soon  be  overdone.  Whenever 
iiii-n  or  capital  .ire  being  substracted 
horn  an  industry,  particularly  an  es- 
Hpntiiil  industry,  get  into  it.  Your  ef- 
lortB  and  capit.al  will  Hot  only  be 
needed,  but  rewarded.  The  man  who 
■  an  stay  or  who  can  go  to  the  farm  is 
lio>ind  sooner  or  later  to  strike  pay 
dirt  " 


PROFESSOR  TRUE 


IT  IS  interesting 
to  note  the 
spread  in  prices 
of  beef  catlle  at 
the  present  time 
and  to  compare 

that  .>ipread  on  Chicago  an<l  Pacific 
Coast  markets.  During  the  week  clos- 
ing April  ?4.  the  price  of  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market 
ranged  from  $6.7.5 
@$8.50  a  hundred 
for  "light,  warmed- 
up  steers."  to  $11.75 
@$12.C0  for  '  prime 
h  e  a  v  y  w  e  i  ghts." 
"Good  to  choice 
handy  w  e  i  ghts" 
crowding  closely 
upon  the  heavy- 
weights at  $ll.aO(ft' 
$12.50. 

The  most  inter- 
esting thing  in  this 
range  of  prices  is 
the  fact  that  the 
cattle  grading  be- 
low "fair"  sell  at 
from  $4  10  $5.6.5  less  a  hundred  than 
the  top  steers  on  the  market. 

It  is  because  of  this  difference  In 
value  between  cattle  that  have  been 
finished  by  feeding  and  the  unfinished 
sort,  that  Middle  Western  cattlemen 
are  encouraged  to  feed  cattle  for  mar- 
ket. 

San  Francisco  market  quotations  for 
a  corresponding  date  sliow  commr)n 
to  medium  grades  of  cattle  selling  at 
from  $5.00  to  $8.50  a  hundred,  Willi  an 
estimated  value  of  $9.00  for  good  steers 
if  available. 

The  significant  thing  about  this 
market  is  that  no  cattle  of  "top  good" 
or  "choice"  grade  were  available — this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  spread  $3.50 
a  hundred  between  "low  common"  and 
"good"  grades  is  shown  by  sales  on 
the  market,  a  sufficient  difference  cer- 
tainly to  justify  feeding. 

Statistics  show  that  California  does 
not  produce  all  the  beef  its  people  con- 
sume. From  this  fact  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  California  cattle  therefore 
should  bring  lOastern  market  prices 
plus  freight.  This  is  a  plausible  theory 
but  in  order  for  it  to  work  out.  Cali- 
fornia must  produce  a  balanced  sup- 
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ply  of  beef  and  not 
an  e.vcess  of  the  de- 
mand in  any  par- 
ticular grade.  Tho.^e 
who  know  our  mar- 
Ue  s  say  that  f'lllv 
90  per  cent  of  California  cattle  offered 
grade  as  commorr.  This  being  the  ca.se, 
doe.s  this  fact  not  explain  the  $5.00  to 
$7.50  San  Francisco  price  for  common 
cattle  which  is  $.75  to  $1.00  less  than 
the  low  price  on  Denver.  Kansas  City 
or  Chicago  markets  for  the  same  grade? 

In  comparine  San  Francisco  quota- 
tions with  those  of  other  markets 
named,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
San  Francisco  prices  are  lor  cattle 
weiarhed  empty  off  the  cars,  whereas 
in  the  other  markets  thev  are  weighed 
full. 

It  is  also  significant  that  yearling 
cattle  constitute  t'le  bulk  of  the  grades 
quoted  at  from  $9.50  to  $12.50  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

Wliy  should  California  cattlemen  be 
selling  two  or  '  three-year-old,  thin 
steers  at  from  $5.00  to  $S.50  a  hundred 
when  other  maikets  show  a  demand 
for  yearlings  at  from  $4.00  more  per 
hundredweight  ? 

Reasons  for  feeding  then  are;  In 
order  to  get  higher  prices  for  our  cat- 
tle; in  order  to  market  our  cattle  at 
a  younger  age;  because  even  common 
cattle  will  not  bring  their  value  if 
there  are  too  many  of  them  offered 
on  a  given  market. 

The  Pacific  Coast  cities  do  not  show 
a  stiong  demand  for  the  better  grades 
of  meat.  The  packers  give  this  as  a 
reason  for  not  paying  more  for  the 
better  grades  of  cattle.  If  they  could 
have  a  steady  supply  of  choice  cattle, 
they  say,  they  could  build  up  a  trade 
^in  choice  meats.  This  sounds  reason- 
able. The  only  way  to  creat-e  a  de- 
mand is  to  fuinish  the  meat.  Choice 
meat  does  net  come  from  common 
steers.  People  will  not  ask  for  choice 
meat  when  they  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  establishment  of  a  trade  in  bet- 
ter meat  is  not  a  job  for  the  cattle- 
man, the  packer  or  the  butcher  alone. 
It  is  a  job  in  which  all  three  must 
co-operate.  No  two  can  get  results 
without  the  help  of  the  other.  But 
it's  the  cattleman's  first  move. 


Hogs  May  Suffer  a  'Nervous  Breakdown'     Water  Prevents  Frost 

o  J  m     cooD  example  of  the  way  fr 


^(  A  PECnr.IAR  dlHPase  has  made  its  ap- 
h\  jiearanr**  amonK  my  itoBS."  writes 
Clark  Mi'rrpr.  Chico.  Calif.  "Reci-lll- 
l\  I  Infit  a  finfl  l»oar.  He  had  bfpn  v^tv-"!- 
n-Ateti  for  rhrtlcra  \vlipn  a  little  pit;.  Hft 
upiji'uret!  weak  in  the  back  and  stagpered 
)t,  HIk  liintT  (inarters.  Finally  he  »,'ot  ,li,\\n 
nil  hifl  hind  parts  and  his  leK-**  appeared 
pji  I  Hlvzefl. 

"He  was  in  Kood  flesh,  had  plenty  of  ■ 
w»t«;r,  was  on  ffreen  pasture  of  liarley  and 
oiita,  with  cliareoal  and  wood  astiea  in  the 
Inia,  Tile  other  hoe:a  all  appear  to  l>e  well, 
hill  1  wonM  like  to  know  what  was  tlie 
matter-  If  it  Is  aoinelhinp  ronlftpioiis.  would 
like  to  prevent  the  others  from  takini;  it." 

Professor  E.  H.  Hughes  of  the  Tlnl- 
▼eniity  Farm,  Davis,  gives  the  follow- 
ing Information  in  reply: 

The  condition  you  speak  of  in  your 
letter  is  more  or  less  common  among 
berils  of  the  State.  Occasionaly  older 
hogs,  particularly,  will  apparently  sud- 
denly break  down  in  their  baeks  and 
drag  their  hind  quarters  about.  We 
have  had  such  cases  at  the  University 
Farm.  The  Veterinarians  tell  us  this 
IH  apparently  a  deficiency  disease. 
Such  cases  are  not  common  among 
younger  animals.  They  appear  to  be 
more  common  among  brood  sows  and 
lioars.     •  * 

Apparently  sows  that  have  produced 
two  litters  per  year  for  a  number  of 
years  are  more  susceptible  to  this  con- 


dition than  sows  that  have  only  far- 
rowed one  or  two  litters.  Nutrition- 
ists believe  that  it  Is  caused  by  either 
a  lack  of  minerals  in  the  ration  or  by 
a  lack  of  vitamines.  It  is  possible  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  min- 
erals or  the  number  of  vitamines  was 
not  present  at  the  time  the  animal 
broke  down,  but  rather  that  it  hap- 
pened  some   time  previously. 

The  lack  of  minerals  and  the  lack 
of  vit.amines  apparently  causes  a 
nervous  disorder  which  naturally  re- 
sults in  a  nervous  breakdown  or 
paralysis.  If  one  notices  an  animal 
staggering  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases, 
to  cure  them  by  changing  the  ration, 
giving  alfalfa  hay  or  feeding  on  al- 
falfa pasture  and  putting  in  the  feed 
about  a  tablespoon  of  cod  liver  oil 
twice  a  day  for  a  time  and  later  re- 
ducing it  to  once  a  day.  The  cod  liver 
oil  carries  a  high  per  cent  of  certain 
vitamines  and  this  has  been  known  to 
help  fndividual  cases.  So  far  as  we 
know  there  is  no  absolute,  specific 
cure. 

It  is  very  likely  that  you  might  not 
have  another  case  for  two  or  three 
years.  Such  a  condition  Is  not  con- 
tagious. 


ACOOD  example  of  the  way  frost 
injury  can  be  prevented  with 
water  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of 
Frank  S.  Montgomery,  who  has  a  17- 
acre  Valencia  grove  near  Kxeter 
(Tulare  County).  The  location  is  out 
on  the  open  bottom,  near  the  edge  of 
the  citrus  belt,  where  there  is  no 
natural   frost  protection. 

Th.1  ground  was  furrowed  out  deep- 
ly, as  for  irrigation,  four  trenches  be- 
ing opened  up  down  each  middle  and 
two  cross  furrows  in  each  middle  the 
other  way.  This  made  it  possible  com- 
pletely to  surround  each  tree  with 
water. 

Much  more  water  was  used  than  for 
irrigation,  the  flow  of  the  home  pump- 
ing plant  being  augmented  with  sup- 
plies from  two  neighbors'  wells.  So 
well  had  the  ditching  been  done  that 
nothing  more  was  needed  than  to  start 
and  stop  the  pumps.  This  was  done 
on  40  different  nights. 

Although  all  the  other  fruit  in  the 
neighborhood  was  ruined  by  frost,  70 
Iier  cent  of  Montgomery's  oranges  were 
uninjured  in  this  manner.  If  the  cold 
had  not  been  quite  so  severe,  the  water 
would  have  afforded  100  per  cent  pro- 
tection.—TULARE  FAH.MFR. 


v»'TM  Allen E  Ray 

f/rom  fh*  Novel  by  Mary  Hastings  BrmUeyt 
In  Ten  NMeekly  Chapters 


Wat  beauty  hidden 
by  the  veil? 

It  was  at  a  masquerade  ball  (■ 
Cairo. 

He,  the  fine  young  American, 
saw  her  shrinking,  afraid  of  thp 
boisterous  attentions  of  some  young 
men.  He  interfered.  Her  big  eyes 
looked  up  to  him  in  gratitude.  What 
he  saw  of  her  fascinated  him. 

But  the  lower  half  of  her  fact 
was  concealed  by  the  Mohammedan 
veil! 

Who  was  she?  If  she  was  a  Mo- 
hammedan, how  did  it  happen  that 
she  was  at  a  public  ball,  unescorted? 
What  beauty  lay  hidden  behind  that 
veil? 

See  this  fascinating  story  in  an 
absorbing  motion  pictiu-e.  You'U 
find  it  interesting,  romantic,  thrill- 
ing. There's  a  theatre  near  you 
which  will  show  it.  We'll  be  glad 
to  send  you  FREE,  a  set  of  eight 
scenes  from  the  picture,  if  you  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  theatre  you 
patronize. 

Produced  by  C  W.  Ration 
Directed  by  Geo.  B.  Seitz. 


Patlie  Kxchange.  Inc., 

35  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  eight  pic- 
tures from  'The  Fortieth  Door,"  free. 
The  motion  picture  tbeatre  I  attend  is 


Theatre  Town. 

My  name  it  

Addr.ess  


Pafhlserial 

— -tgr  
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Use  Poison  Bran  Mash  for  Grasshoppers 


/T^E  use  of  poison  bran  mash  is 
..highly  commended  for  the  control 
Sji  ■  (frasshoppers  under  favorable  con- 
ipittonu  and  will  'tlso  aid  in  the  control 
of  iiuch  insects  aa  cut  worms,  crane  fly 
larvae,  crickets  and  certain  ground 
,JeH.  The  State  Department  ot 
ulture  advises  using  the  Pollow- 
formula: 

irln  green   (or  white  arsenic),  1 
^poimd;     molasses     (cheap  black 
),  2  quarts;  lemons,  V4  dozen; 
r,   4   gallons;    wheat   bran,  25 
inds. 

the  materials  as  follows:  Orind 
nons  with  a  meat  grinder.  Make 
Paris  green  into  a  thin  paste  with 
:tle  water.    Then  pour  all  the  in- 
snts  in  a  tub  and  stir  thoroughly. 
!  bran  In  a  mixing  box  or  on  a 
floor  and  pour  the  liquid  over 
slowly,  while  the  latter  la  be- 
■ed  with  a  shovel  or  a  hoe.  It 
alirred  until   a   uniform  dis- 
of  the  poison  Is  secured, 
green  is   preferred,   but  white 
may   be   used   and  reasonably 
ta  expected.    Grapefruit  may 
tna.ce  of  lemons,  but  oninges 
laldered   a   poor  substitute.  If 
ic«a  cannot  be  .  secured,  good 


results  may  be  expected  hy  substitut- 
ing alfalfa  meal,  which  will  require  an 
extr.-i  gallon  of  water  in  the  mixture. 

The  poison  may  be  spread  by  hand 
from  a  bucket  if  thrown  vigorously  to 
secure  a  fine  distribution.  If  larga 
areas  are  to  be  covered  it  has  been 
found  most  practical  to  spread  the 
bran  mash  with  an  end  gate  grain 
seeder  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  farm 
wagon  and  geared  to  one  of  the  rear 
wheels.  The  poison  bran  bait  should 
be  spread  so  that  It  falls  on  the  ground 
aa  fine  as  possible,  avoiding  lumps; 
which  are  a  waste  of  material  and  may 
be  dangerous  by  poisoning  poultry. 
The  above  Ingredients  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  four  or  five  acres. 

Conditions  most  favorable  for  pois- 
oning gra.sshoppers  are:  An  extremely 
hot  day.  dry  weather,  spreading  the 
poi.son  in  alfalfa  before  the  crop  is 
cat,  spreading  the  poison  in  the  heat 
of  the  afternoon,  except  in  bean  fields 
and  orchards  where  the  morning  ap- 
pears to  be  favorable.  - 

Mix  and  keep  the  poison  aw.iy  from 
livestock.  After  the  bran  mash  has 
been  properly  spread,  it  shonlrl  he  so 
finely  scattered  that  theie  i.  >  ■  im- 
ger  of  poisoning  animals. 


Health  Insurance 
for  Your  Herd 

SANITATION  is  the  most  powerful 
and  economical  weapon  you  can  use  in 
fighting:  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  A 
bright,  clean,  sanitary  stable  is  tha 
best  health  insurance  you  can  get  for 
your  herd.  Cover  the  interiors  of  your 
dairy  bam  with  Carbola,  the  Disin- 
fecting White  Paint.  Spray  it  or  brush 
it  on  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  mangers, 
stanchions  —  on  every  surface  where 
disease  germs  may  lurk.  It  will  help 
to  keep  your  stock  free  from  contagion. 
Do  it  without  delay. 

Your  dealer  has  CarboU  or  can  get  it  from  Ansel  W.  Robison,  1196 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Germain  Seed  4  Plant  Co..  Los 
Aneeles — both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Carbola.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
■  upply  you,  order  direct  from  the  nearest  of  these  two  distributors. 

B  lb..  8Sc  and  10c  po«ta(a        10  lbs.  fl.SO  and  ISc  postage         20  lbs.  »3.00  dalWered 
50  lbs.  $C.25  deliverad  200  lbs.  $22.00  delivered 


Carbola  ia  a  >white  paint  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  combined  in 
powder  form.  Ready  to  use  as 
aoon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water. 
Kasily  applied  with  spray  pump 
or  brush. 


m  m 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  22,  1 


SS 


RATiBS 


70  r«'nts  a  line,  or  60  eenfs  a  line  for 
four  or  more  i-ons*<*utive  iB*.upM  (Aver- 
age 7  w<irds).  For  white  spn<-e.  cuts 
or  <1ispla.v  type,  rout  is  roniputeii  ac- 
c-orclin:;  to  total  8pa<-e  occupied  by  »d- 
vertiNpnient. 

.Advertisements  must  rea<-ll  U8  15 
davs  hef«ire  date  of  iuil»li<-ati«n. 

.Address  OKC'HAKU  and  FARM. 
BroatlHuy  at   KleTcnlh,  I.on  AngeleB. 


POULTRY 


NAME  CHANOEn.  ."till  hatchinfr  everv 
week  Bookins  nnvi-  fur  supiiner  and 
fall  chicks,  from  real  layers.  White  I>ec 
hi>rns.  R.  I.  Re.la.  Barre.1  Rocks.  Safe  ar- 
rival of  viporous  chicks  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Ravenswood  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  formerly  The  J  H.  Stubhe 
Ranch.   P.  O.   Box  67C,   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

JCc  E.4('H — "Superior  .strain"  S.  C.  White 
l^Khorn  baby  chicks.  July  delivery.  Big 
hatches  and  low  overhead  enable  us  to  sell 
our  hieh-vitality  chix  in  accordance  with 
our  CFtaMished  policy:  "HiEheat  Quality  at 
Lowest  Prices."  June  chix  all  sold.  Book- 
let des/ribinc  our  strain  free  on  request 
SUPERIOR    BGr,    F.'kRM.    .Anaheim.  Calif 


CKRTIFIKD  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accredite.l  free-rant-e  (locks. 
he:.ded  bv  cockerels  direct  from  Araeric.'s 
Rrcatesst  specialists.  Accredited  "A.\"  grade 
chicks  at  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  c.<la- 
Kvue.  MIST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
INC..    432    Seventh   St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  ChickB  from 
selected  free  range,  high-producing  hins 
mated  with  double  pedit'ree  co<  kcrds  wlih 
authentic  trapnest  records  of  J37-27S  egga 
Ceitified  by  Ala'iieda  Cour-ty  Farm  Bureau. 
Utilitv  price.<i.  CHANTICI^FBR  EI.ECTRIC 
HATCHERY.    INC..    Hayward.  Calif. 


WHITE  I.EOHORN  BABT  CHIX  of  unusual 
value  from  especially  well  culled  hens, 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  p.  r 
109  June.  *I2.  100  per  cent  live,  strong  chix 
guaranteed.  We  are  accredited  by  the  Sono- 
ma Coutilv  Farm  Bureau.  The  PIONEKR 
HATCHERT.   476   Sixth   St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 


TH  ROt'<;HOT'T  this  summei  and  fall  we  will 
have  hatching  every  Tuesday.  R.  1  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks  from  strong  and  vigorous 
stock.  Write  the  SANTA  CI-AR.\  VAI.I-EY 
HATCHERY.  104S  Lincoln  av..  San  Jose.  Cai. 


ORDER  your  W.  U  pullets  from  Petaluma  » 
finest  raising  plant!  "Pullets  that  will 
not  disappoint  you"'  Write  for  information. 
L  MtT.NCHIN.  Reliable  Pullet  Farm.  Peta- 
luma. Calif. 


PUI.l-BTS  RAISED  TO  ORDBR— White  Leg- 
horns  from    pedigreed    trap-nejiled  Proven 
producers     All   ages.     MRS.    H.  GILLBfaPlE. 
Tres   Pinos.  Calif. 


B.'.BY    CHICKS,    all    kinds     hatching  eaci. 

Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pallets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS  £X- 
CIIANtJE.    640    S.    Main    St  .    Los  Angeles. 

HANSON  S  PEDIGREED  LEGHOR.N'S  WEST 
Write     for     interesting     catalogue.  H.VN- 
BON'S  LEGHORN   FARM.  Corvallis.  Ore. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE__ 

DO  Ylii:  WANT  a  home  in  a  rich  valley  .near 
Spoka,n»'  on  three  transcontinental  r.iil- 
roads;  where  soil  is  goo<l,  rainfall  anipl*. 
■ummers  cool  winters  moderate,  the  Kind 
of  mump  land  that  pays  to  clear:  wh<  re  a 
farmer  with  JK^'OO  can  hope  to  succeeii;  li-ii- 
othv  and  clover  green  eight  months  in  the 
year,  natural  dairy  country:  land  '■heaii.  :0 
yearlv  payments  at  6  per  cent.  HUMiJlRl' 
LUMBER   CO..    Box    13.    Sandpoint.  Idaho. 


OUR  B.ICK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  C.TUnty 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage: 
rail  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SI  TTER  BASIN  CO.MPAN 
California   Fruit   BUIg..   Sacramento.  Calif. 


NO  COMMISSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  ihou- 
Bands  of  buyers  through  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pa>  s  small  listing  fee  for 
expenses.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale.  free. 
OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LISTING  BfREAU. 
Inc.,  443-444  Roberts  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

POULTRY  and  BBRBT  FARMING  In  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land 
Near  l-os  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES    WEEKS.    Owensmouth.  Calif. 


JF^^M£JVANTED^ 

CASH   BUYERS   want   Western   farms.  De 
scribe  and  state  lowest   price.    R.   A.   M<  ■ 
NOWN.    367    Wilkinson    Bldg..    Omaha.  Neb 

PIGEONS 

BWISS  MONDAINE  PIGEONS  are  purebreds 
and.  as  you  know,  purebreds  pay  and  pay 
irell.  If  yotj  are  interested  in  this  new  in- 
dtistry  send  IBc  to  American  Pige<in  Joarnal. 
Warrenton.   Mo.,   for  their  May  issue. 


Chamber  Commerce,  Farmers  Co-operate 

((Continued  From  Page  Thrct) 


S1L\'ER   KINGS — Vigorous   stock.     For  par 
ticulars  and  jiricc  write  Maple  Leaf  Pigeon 
loft.   834   Main  Street,   Petaluma.  Calif 


standing  of  tho  organization.  As  a 
large  part  of  the  niemliership  in  many 
cases  is  composed  of  farmers,  one  of 
the  first  thoughts  is  to  do  something 
for  the  farmers  who  have  parted  with 
the  $25  meml^ership  dues  under  the 
pressure  of  the  solicitor  and  community 
sentiment.  Following  this  conclusion, 
the  usual  decision  is  to  elect  two  or 
three  farmer  directors  to  the  Chamber 
Board. 

Naturally  the  most  prominent  farm- 
ers in  the  coinmuniiy  are  thought  of  in 
this  connection,  and  usually  they  are 
the  Farm  Bureau  leariors.  The  result 
is  that  without  any  effort  on  their  part 
they  find  themselves  i  n  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chaml.er  of  Commerce 
and  through  them  it  is  expected  that 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  an  agri- 
cultural way  will  be  amply  cared  for 
by  the  organization. 

Some  standing  committees  on  agri- 
culture then  are  appointed,  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  men  as  chaii'nen.  Social 
activities  especially  for  the  rural  inter- 
ests of  the  community  are  planned, 
and  a  great  show  of  interest  in  the  ag- 
ricultural problems  of  the  community 
made  by  the  organization. 

In  all  too  tiiany  cases,  the  net  result 
is  that  following  the  absorption  of 
Farm  Bureau  leadershii)  in  the  c  im- 
munity, the  local  Farm  Bureau  center 
begins  to  wane  and  decline,  and  the 
contact  of  the  community  with  the 
other  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
ty is  broken,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Farm  Bureau  work  in  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  county  at  large.  The 
same  general  situation  is  more  m  less 
true  in  reference  to  the  luncheon  clubs 
which  are  now  so  popular  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

I  can  recall  instance  after  instance, 
where  after  years  of  effort  with  no 
spectacular  results,  but  with  a  steady 
growth  in  organization  spirit  and  gen- 
uine progre.sK  in  the  solution  <pf  the  ag- 
ricultural problems  of  the  community, 
a  Ch.Tmber  of  Commerce,  or  luncheim 
club,  has  been  organized,  and  within 
a  few  months  has  absorbed  the  local 
Farm  Bureau  leadership. 

It  is  this  situation  which  is  so  dis- 
cruiaging  to  Farm  Bureau  workers 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  greatest  need  in  ag- 
riculture today  is  trained  leadership, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  prolvihl.v  has 
done  more  in  developing  it  than  any 
other  organization.  It  is  certainly  dis- 
couraging to  see  leader.^hip  develop 
after  years  of  effort,  only  to  be  .ab- 
sorbed over  night  by  organizations 
which  in  most  cases  hLstory  reveals  are 
more  or  less  transitory  and  while  hav- 
ing their  place  rarely,  if  ever,  serve 
the  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
luncheon  club  in  many  rural  sections 
are  serious  competitors  today  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  movement.  The  compe- 
tition is  unequal  for  the  reason  that 
the  Chamber  of  Coitimerce  usually  is 
organized  by  efficiency  experts,  men 
who  have  had  long  tiaining  in  organiz- 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BKAi  Tll-'l  L  .Xm.-ia  Berry  Plants.  The 
Toyon.  4  years  old;  will  berry  next  season. 
Grow  your  own.  Get  one  while  they  last.. 
Supply  limited.  $2. BO  each.  Ready  for  de- 
livery now.     Toyon  Gardens,  Bay  Point  Cal. 

"misceO^aneous" 

FRUIT  JAR  I.,ABELS  make  your  Jars  look 
neat  and  attractive,  also  make  it  easy  to 
find  Just  the  Jar  you  want.  400  assorted 
labels  for  only  60c  postpaid.  Chsck  or 
money  order.  LESTER  G.  GARBE.  3C3 
Frederick  St.,   San  BYanclsco,  Calif. 


PARMER  WANTED  to  operatff  banana  plant 
nursery  in  California.     Demajid  iticreaslnv. 
Large  profits     BOLLBS  BANANA  NURSER- 
IES. Oldsmar,  Florida. 


ation  affairs,  in  -addition  to  which  most 
of  these  organizations  are  well  fi- 
nanced. 

The  combination  of  organization  ef- 
ficiency, ample  finances,  appeal  to 
community  pride  and  the  social  factor 
is  in  all  too  many  ca-ses  more  than  the 
Farm  Bureau  center  can  endure.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  under- 
financed, relying  almost  wholly  on  vol- 
unteer eff')rt  for  the  work  done.  Their 
efforts  obviously  are  much  less  spec- 
tacular than  those  of  luncheon  clubs 
or  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a  case 
where  the  two  organizations  have 
worked  together  to  mutual  advantage. 
As  1  view  the  problem,  while  it  is  one 
<if  the  gravest  confronting  the  Farm 
.  Bureau  movement  and  still  practically 
unsolved,  there  should  be  and  unques- 
tionably will  be  demonstrated  ways 
and  means  for  both  organizations  to 
continue  their  work  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  for  both  to  work  together 
to  mutual  advantage. 

It  would  seem  there  ought  to  be  some 
clear  cut  analysis  made  of  the  func- 
tions of  both  organizations,  with  their 
points  of  contact  in^the  community, 
and  that  then  a  plan  might  be  de- 
veloped providing  for  co-operation  be- 
tween them  in  the  solution  of  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  problems  of  the  com- 
munity, each  organization  having  its 
part  to  do  and  there  being  a  definite 
unders'anding  as  to  -what  each  shall 
do.  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

I  believe  ORCH.\RD  and  FARM 
could  render  an  important  service  both 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  lunch- 
eon clubs  and  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement  if  through  its  columns 
might  be  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
State,  covering  this  most  impotent 
problem  of  how  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  luncheon  clubs  and  Farm 
Bureaus  may  work  together  in  the 
same  community  for  the  improvement 
of  the  c<inditi<)n  of  the  fanner. 
Faithfully  yours. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

There  should  be  no  visible  line  be- 
tween city  and  country  in  California. 
We  should  represent  one  great,  happy, 
prosperous  community,  devoted  fb  the 
common  ends  of  good  citizenship,  .sane 
development  and  piosperity.  In  future 
issues  we  shall  describe  accomplish- 
ments which  seem  to  answer  satistai;- 
torily  the  alMjve  complaint.  Happily 
the  ailment  appears  to  be  readiljr 
curable. 

And  so.  for  the  pres^ent.  we  shall 
leave  John  Farmer  and  his  friend  City- 
man  arm-in-ttrm  entering  a  .soft  drink 
emporium  for  such  light  refreshment 
as  the  town— depending  upon  its  reac- 
tion to  Volsteadiun  aridity— may  pro- 
vide, while  the  Bystander,  speeding 
once  more  upon  his  journey,  reflects 
upon  the  old,  old  story  of  the  lion  and 
"the  lamb. 

TKditors  Note— This  Is  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  articles  on  Co-operation  Between 
City  »nd  Country.  The  second  will  appear 
in  an  early   issu«. ) 


Feeding  During  Molt         Poultrying  Perils 


"P 


BICriEY'R  RABniT  BOOK — Bverrthing  per- 
taining to  the  haaineaa.    Finely  Illustrated. 

Price  7r.c.  Mrs.  Richv„  8731  1  i  -  A". 
Culver   <!ity,  Calif. 


LEASE  give  me  such  sugges- 
tions as  will  help  my  flock  of 
pure-bred  white  leghorns  over  the 
molting  period  and  advise  whether 
feed  should  be  changed,"  writes  R.  C. 
Bowers,    Inglewood  poultryman. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  are  feeding 
your  chickens  at  present  so  it  is  rather 
hard  to  answer  your  letter;  in  gen- 
eral, however,  a  modified  ration  must 
be  given  during  the  time  the  hens  are 
molting  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  of  the  body  for  feather-mak- 
ing material. 

To  supi'lv  the  nece.ssary  protein  and 
oil  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  your 
regular  ration  such  foods  as  meat,  oil 
meal,  sunflower  seed,  etc.  In  case  they 
are  alreadv  on  the  ration,  increase  the 
amount  used.— W.  J.  DRYDEX. 

MORE   MILK   BEING  DRUNK 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
people  are  fast  recognizing  the  won- 
derful health  value  of  milk  and  are 
drinking  more  of  It  each  day.  In  1900 
each  person  drank  an  average  of  one 
glass  per  day — now  each  person  is 
drinking     nearly     two     and  one-half 

glasses  P'>£|]_j'^y;  _~.^i 

LUMBER— Building  Material 


O    B    WILLIAMS    CO.,    SASH    and  DOORS, 
largest  Mill  in  the  Northwest 
Seiliiig  Direct  to  You. 
SCREEN    DOORS    with    strong  mortised 
and  tenon  Joints,  covered  with  best  galvan- 
ized steel  screen,  or  with  copper  broule  wire 
cloth — »3.00  to  $5.50. 

CUPBOARD  DOORS,  three-ply  veneer  pa«- 

el...  J!  25    to   »3.2ri      With   irlass  and  wood 

bars,  $L26  to  »3.75.  „  .. 

N  ,,n-  "lliipsible  Ironing  Board  complete 
■  .et   to  set   into   wall,   and  sleeve 

o 

FREE    Illustrated    Catalog  of 
[,,  i.g    values    in    Mlllwork — and  all 

kiic.s  of  beautifying,  labor-saving  fixtures 
for  the  home. 

Coniplete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed- 
O.    B.   WII.LIA.MS   CO..   SASH    and  DOORa 
ltS4  First  Ave.,  South  Seattle,  Wash. 


IT  IS  sheer  folly  to  believe  tliat  every 
on©  can  succeed  In  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, as  it  requires  some  liking  for 
the  work  to  be  successful  and  it  .should 
be  recognized  that  poultry  farming  is 
a  business  and  requires  time,  close  ap- 
plication and  perseverance. 

Persons  starting  out  to  secure  re- 
sults from  poultry  should  realize  that 
it  is  a  business  of  inflniv'.e  detail;  that 
it  requires  attention  every  day  in  the 
year — Sundays  and  holidays  are  not 
recogniaed  by  the  industrious  hen  and 
she  must  be  fed  and  cared  for  on  those 
days  as  well  as  others. 

Beginners  also  have  to  learn,  usu- 
allv  by  costly  experience,  that  a  hen 
Is  not  always  a  laying  hen,  hence  one 
must  buy  chicks  or  slock  from  known 
flocks  of  good  producers  and  even  then 
these  birds  must  be  handled  and  fed 
properly  if  they  are  to  make  good  lay- 
ers. . 

Above  all  do  not  delude  yourself  in 
thinking  that  the  poultry  industry  is 
one  in  which  you  can  embark  without 
a  sufficient  working  cupitaJ.  for  while 
it  is  true  that  the  income  from  poultry 
is  spread  over  more  months  in  the 
year  than  most  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  also  is  true  that  your  feeding  cost 
goes  on  constantlT  and  to  ,^  ■!•  r- 

able  extent  regardless  of  i  ^ 

Let  us  one  and  nil  do  wi  n 
to  combat  the  unv  1 
promises  of  the  in 
only   interested  hi 
acquired  land  at  a  piolit  • 
proportions,  regardless  of  ' 
or  failure   of  those   who   |i  • 
dence   In    their    advertisenK-nls. — Cor- 
nele  G.   Ross.   President   Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Southern  California. 


Practical 
POULTRY 
Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


No    DANGER    OF  OVERPROO 
TION7— From    ISIO    to  I'Jii 
population  of  California  incr- 
than  44  per  cent  while  thi- 
chickens  in  the  State  incr-  i  • 
more  than  30  per  cent.    This  is  « < 
reason  why  there  is  no  danger  td 
production.     On  every  hand  w 
the  question,  "When  will  the  r 
industry  reach  its  brpiiking  polir 
is  doubtful  if  this  or  the  m-xt  t; 
tion  will  see  that  time  and  we 
the  wisdom  of  saying  this  pom' 
ever  be  reached. 


jC 
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GREEN  FEED  ABSOLUTELY  E8 
SENTIAL— A  pi.uUry  farrr, 
not  be  operated  successfully  vh-ir. 
green  feed  is  not  available.  Nfi  [i  ir 
of  the  hen's  ration  in  more  imi- 
than  greens,  but  despite  this 
almost  every  day  of  some  poiil'- 
who  is   not  feeding  greens. 

He  may  have  run  out  of  matt 
neglected  to  plant:  again,  shot 
water   may   be   the   reason.  lo 
such   cases,   however,   the  poullr 
does  not  realize  the  value  of  gr 
Few    poultrymen,    if    any,    woiiM  l« 
their  hens  go  without  fwd  for 
day,  but  manv  let  their  hens  v."    -  ih 
out   greens  for  a  week  or  tw^ 
time. 

If  one  or  the  other  ha»  to  be  (.!■  ■  ■  v 
it  would  be  well  in  many  inal.i  >  i 
feed  the  greens  and  hold  out  'h 
grain  for  a  day  or  two.  Hci 
vouiig  stock  arc  equally  in  n 
tureen  provender. 

HOME    MIXED    VS.   COMME.  :iAI 
FEEDS — Poultrvmen  often  nni 
as   to   the  cost   of  home-mixed 
compared  to  commercial  feeds, 
is  no  doubt  that  the  large  comm« 
poultryman  or  breeder  can  mix  a  ■ 
or   scratch    a,t   a   greAt  s.tving. 
danger  Is  that  unle«a  he  knowa 
to  balance  the  ration,  he  may  i»otJ 
one  as  good  as  the  comjnercial 
ture.     Another   advantage    of  r 
one  s  own  feed  Is  that  it  can  be  ct 
^rom  time  to  time  as  conditio!** 
rant,   with    little  trouble. 

If   the   poultr\-man    has  the 
and  can  buy  When  fet-l  is  rhe«p 
Is    no   doubt    but    what    he  cnn 
money  on  the  deal.    But  for  the 
ducer  who   does   not   know    the  1. 
of   the  various   grains  and  th*<rj 
products,  the  loss  due  to  inefrlc" 
would   be  greater  than  the  aav 
the  feed. 


TIME  TO  SEPARATE  COCKER^ 
— .\s  ,soon  as  the  cockerels 
the  age  when  they  begin   to  fV. 
is  well  that  they  be  separated  ■« 
ine  to  size.    Once  a  cock'  r-  ' 
whipped,  it  is  very  doubf 
ever     make     a     good  br. 
chances    are    thnt    he    will    .  i  upit 
lose  his  spirit  and  be  worthless 
cocks    properly    trained    m  iv  r>c' 
some  of  the  fighting.  ■ 
trained  for  this  work.  P 
cording  to  size  will  do  ' 
as    anything    else    to  prevent 
pninng  the  combatants. 

EXAMINE    EACH  PUtLET 
FULLY — One  poor-looking 
will  spoil  the  looks  of  the  entire 
When  the  pullets  are  culled  or 
rated  from  the  cockerels.  It  If? 
examine  each  bird.     The  best 
to  place  them  In  a  cmte  In  r>rd#r( 
their  form  may  be   i    ' '  '     r,  '    •  - 
tails  .-jnd  other  defe. 
birds  with  phvsical 
into  good  laying  henv 

rMALE  RESPONSIBLE 
HEAVY     LAYING?— P 

leading  poultry  jiuthnrifi' 
that  It  is  the  r 
,e^-Iaving   chn  r 
This   h;ts   not  ' 
may  be  a  quest 
it  Is  of  enouch 
rnnsider  securi- 
the  flock. 

INDICATE     BROODY  HENJ 
the  broody  hens  of  the  non-1 
type  in  order  that  you  do  n« 
from  them  next  rear.     Puch  h| 
herit  their  broodlness  and  of 
transmit  It. 

A LITTLE  CULLING  MAKI 
DIFFERENCE— '  •  n^r' 
of  young   chicks  c;i ' 


twelve  of  the 
out   no  tloubt  I 
been  that  Jones  i. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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ikes  Cover  Crops 

J>',TRCHASINO  a  run-down  20-acre 
ranch  near  Corning  (Tehama 
<  .  unty)  in  1918,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hardin  pro- 
ili  iC'd  the  first  season  but  10  tons  of 
f'  l-n  fruit  from  an  ll-acre  prune  or- 
1  I-  lid  on  the  property. 

I  lom  this  same  acreage  he  has  since 
81  fiired  as  high   as  100  tons,   with  a 
•yield  of  16,  26  and  56  tons  respect^hrely 
Hor  three  other  seasons. 
^    How   was   the   rejuvenation  accom- 
^lislked?    The  owner  re-leveled  and  ir- 
rlK-ited   the  orchard,  tried  to  st;irt  a 
cover  crop  and  failed;   then  gave  the 
eiutind  a  good  application  of  manure, 
tried    again    and    succeeded.     He  has 
brpn  growing  cover  crops  ever  since. 

SMALLER  CROPS  PREFERRED 

The  1924  crop  is  estimated  at  70  per 
f  i  rit  of  last  year's,  which  is  considered 
111  Hiralile  as  the  fruit  sizes  up  bettor 
11.111  with  a  heavy  crop.  The  100-ton 
}  i.-ld  ran  about  "72s,"  while  with  fa- 
\  l  iable  woather  the  smaller  crop  of 
I  in.--  year  is   exp«'cted  to  make  "SOs." 

i;rd  .iplder  has  been  the  only  serious 
)ii  vt.  Some  yettrs  it  has  done  no  harm, 
1,  It  when  it  has  been  severe,  control 
iia.surcs  have  not  given  satisfaction 
ind  a  good  many,  official  and  unot- 
ii  iiil,  have  been  tried, 
riie  cover  crop,  grown  with  Irriga- 
tion, has  been  probably  the  biggest  aid 
In  orchard  improvement.  Melilotus  is 
preferred. 

Tim  ground  is  prepared  and  planted 
In  the  fall  and  furrowed  for  complete 
Irrigation  so  that  the  land  can  be  wot 
properly  at  any  time.  The  crop  then 
la  plowed  under  late  frotn  April  1  to  15. 

IRRIGATION  EASILY  CONTROLLED 

Tn  a  wet  .spring,  "all  right":  in  a  dry 
■pring  the  land  is  irrigated  so  that  the 
cover  crop  is  turned  under  with  tlie 
■oil  in  exactly  the  right  .shape.  In  a 
Rood  year  it  will  almost  hide  a  trac- 
tor. This  year  it  leriiiired  five  discings 
got  it  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the 
Biiil. 

Or.  Hardin  now  farms  40  acres.  He 
has  two  pumping  plants  connected 
with  one  pipe  line  and  so  directs  his 
..iilcr  anywhere  at  any  time.  The 
pumps  stand  In  four-foot  pits 
ffraw  the  water  at  less  than  20 
urn  the  surface. 
A  variety  of  fruits  are  grown 
prunes  and  Sevillano  olives  are  most 
profitable.  New  plantings  on  ^he 
r.iiii-h  have  been  re.><tricted  to  these 
r,.,.s.— TULARE  FARM  ER. 


and 
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Deep  IFell  De- 
velopment 

(Continued  From  Fage  Two) 


t  desert  land.  Three  sections  have 
Bcn  converted  into  small,  irrigated 
racts  devoted  to  general  fanning. 
*.ch  60-acre  ranch  has  an  alfalfa 
leadow.  small  bungalow,  outbuiUlings, 
imily  orchard  and  other  things  neces- 
to  make  a  modest  but  comfortable 
.rm  home. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  supplied  from 
deep  well  on  each  section.  The  wells 
r«  1700  to  1800  feet  deep  and  each 
ows  1250  gallons  per  minute,  which 
.  sufficient  to  cover  seven  acres  six 
iches  deep  every  24  hours. 
Hoth  the  Boston  and  Kings  Land 
inpanies  are  amply  financed  and  are 
a  position  to  carry  on  to  successful 
jmpletion  the  development  work  in 
rhlch  they  are  engaged. 
O.  E  Beckett,  an  experienced  dairy- 
in  and  part  owner  of  a  creamery  at 
ircoran,  recently  bought  a  large  tract 
Irrigated  land  from  the  Kings 
ly    and    planted    100    acres  of 

5ne  great   advantage  of  deep  well 
rigation  as  practiced  on  the  west  side 
l^that  there  is  no  trouble  with  weed 
which  often  is  carried  onto  land 
urface  ditches."  points  out  Wallace 
van,   King.s  County   farm  adviser. 

water  is  so  pure  It  can  be  used 
jtock  and  domestic  purposes.  It 
ijways  on   tap,   requiring  only  the 
(Jng  of  a  switch  to  send  it  through 
rground    pipes    onto    the  thirsty 
There  is  no  danger  of  malaria 
Eno  bother  with  canals  and  ditches." 
^nwhile  the  Old  Timer,  seeing  how 
fwrstwhile  desert  is  being  m.ode  to 
im   as    the    rose,    whittles  reflec- 
and  remarks,  "Who'd  a'  thought 


FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 

etofore  only  one  ORCHARD  and 
feature  has  been  of  special  In- 
to women  readers — Mrs.  Temple's 
of     Flowers."  Henceforth, 
»er,  other  inlorests  and  problems 
women  gener.ally  will  receive 
erBonal  attention  of  a  new  mem- 
our  staff — Flavia  Gaines  I.,eitch. 
Iltion  to  Mrs.  Temple's  practical, 
articles  on  floriculture,  watch 
'  nor*    Information    abont  '"THE) 
TRYWOMAN'S  CLtTB"  in  future 


HOME  FARM  HAPPENINGS 
Bj^  ONE  OF  US 


W.   8.  GUILFORD 

good   prune   is  a 


PRUNES  AND  PRUNES  — AND 
PRUNES — There  is  always  a  big 
iiffereiice  in  prunes;  this  year  it  will 
be  more  marked  than  usual.  There 
will  be  big,  fat,  juicy,  meaty  prunes 
from  the  good  trees 
on  good  land  where 
plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation  is  avail- 
able. 

Then  there  will 
be  small  "skin  and 
pit"  marbles  of 
prunes  from  dry 
orchards;  for  the 
<lry  orchards  will 
be  drier  thin  ever 
all  over  the  State. 

Small,  miserable 
prunes  do  the  busi- 
ness a  lot  of  harm 
— more  than  most 
folks  realize.  Any 
one  who  eats  a 

Buuu    ^  ^        -   customer   for  more^ 

We  cannot  blame  a  person  who  us 
served  an  order  of  poor  prunes  for 
never  ordering  them  agam. 

A COW  IN  THE  RIVER— ^  big 
shorthorn  cow— close  to  calving— 
tell  in  the  river  one  day  last  week.  She 
wLs  "razing  in  the  brush  along  a  steep 
bank^n  a"f!eld  that  she  had  never  been 
In  before,  slipped  off  and  was  m.  bhe 
got  on  a  little  bar  where  she  coul.l 
keep  her  head  out  of  water  but  could 
not  get  up  the  bank.  When  discovere.l, 
evidently  she  had   been   in  the  water 

for  several  hours.   

The  Sacramento  Navigation  Com- 
panv  steamer  Red  Bluff  was  tied  up 
at  the  Butte  City  warehouse,  up  stream 
about  half  a  mile.  Captain  Eddie 
Rogers  promptly  resronded  to  the  a.p- 
peal  for  help,  came  down  .stream  with 
the  steamer  and  got  a  skiff  overboard. 

John  got  a  rope  around  the  cows 
neck  and  held  her  head  up  behind  the 
small  boat  while  two  men  rowed  up 
stream  to  a  shallow  bar.  The  covv 
swam- along  behind  and  when  she  got 
footing  staggered  up  on  the  bar  where 
she  stood  .shivering  in  the  sun  tor  half 
an  hour  before   ^-he   started   to  graze. 

EVEN    TEMPER  'gETS  BUSINESS 
 It    is    a    common    occurence  for 

river  steamboat  men  to  help  out 
ranchers  in  this  and  many  other  ways. 
A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Captain 
Thomas  Dwyer,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sacramento  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  father  of  W.  P.  Dwyer.  who 
is   now   president   of  the  company. 

As  he  was  coming  down  stream  one 
day  with  a  steamer  and  three  loaded 
barges  in  tow,  a  farmer  along  the 
bank  hailed  the  captain  and  signaled 
for  him  to  stop.  U  is  quite  a  job  to 
stop  a  boat  with  a  string  of  barges  and 
tie  up  to  the  bank,  but  the  captain  did 
this,  got  a  gangplank  down,  and  went 
ashore.  „       i  j 

"What  is  the  correct  time.  a.sked 
the  farmer— a  question  that  could  have 
been  asked  and  answered  while  the 
boat  was  in  motion.  ,    .     .  j 

Captain  Dwver  told  him  and.  instead 
of  .-e  ing  angry,  as  he  was  clearly  en- 
titled to  do.  talked  with  the  farmer 
for  half  an  hour  about  his  crops  and 
other  affairs,  and  wound  up  by  en- 
gaging to  haul  his  grain  crop,  a  con- 
siderable tonna.ge. 

LOTS  OF  WATER  IN  GLENN  AND 
COLUSA— There  Is  lots  of  irriga- 
tion water  this  season  in  Glenn  Co- 
lusa and  other  Sacramento  Valley 
counties  and  it  is  being  appreciated  as 
it  never  was  before. 

■•Old  timers" — sheep  men  and  others 
—who  have  never  been  in  sympathy 
with  irrigation  and  have  oppo.sed 
every  move  to  bond  their  land  for  Ir- 
rigation improvements,  are  willing  to 
admit  that  water  is  worth  more  than 
land  this  year.  . 

Several  thou.sand  acres  of  old  rice 
land  is  being  irrigated  for  sheep  and- 
cattle  feed  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
grain  have  been  watered.  Orchards 
have  come  in  for  a  liberal  share.  Many 
people  from  less  well  watered  .sections 
are  being  attracted  to  the  Sacramento 
Valley.   

GDOD  WALNUT  CROP  PROMISED 
— There  is  a  good  crop  of  walnuts 
in  our  section  and  they  have  been 
"sizing  up"  very  fajst.  The  acreage  is 
being    increased  gradually. 

Some  black  nuts  were  planted  along 
roadsides  and  in  corners  each  year,  to 
be  grafted  later,  and  some  grafted 
trees  are  put  in  orchard  form  occa- 
sionally. 

A.  W.  Linville  has  a  beautiful  young 
orchard  planted  last  year.  Stuart  B. 
darbutt  is  more  than  busy  each  spring 
grafting  walnut  trees  on  his  own  and 
neighbors'  farms,  and  each  fall  with 
putting  in  buds.  Our  English  walnut 
output  promises  to  reach  a  coiuiiderable 
tonnoee  In  a  few  yem. 


BOYS  HANDLE  STOCK— A  good, 
active  boy  with  a  pony  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  man  at  working  stock; 
in  some  ways  is  better  than  many  men. 

Bill  and  Tom,  12  and  10  years  old, 
have  been  helping  us  drive  in  cattle, 
tattoo  calves,  horn-brand  older  cattle, 
mark  lambs,  take  out  foxtail  beards, 
dip  hog.s  and  do  other  jobs.  They  are 
quick  and  active,  "use  tl'.eir  heads" 
and  are  the  best  kind  of  help.  A  boy 
on  a  Shetland  pony  can  get  through 
brush  that  will  stop  a  man  on  a  big 
horse. 


THE    "GREEN"  HAND 

(Fie    took   a   corrospiitulent'o   course  in 
as^riculture) 
The  Ro.ss — "So  you  want  to  work  im 
the  orchard,  eh'.'     Do  you  think  you'd 
recognize  the  pear  blight  if  you  saw 
it?" 

His  Nibbs — "Oh.  yes;  I  can  tell  It 
by  the  coV)r  of  its  wings!" 


A HANDY  BRIDLE— Richard,  eight 
years  old,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
pony  breakers,  has  a  new  bridle  that 
is  very  handy.  It  is  made  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  bo  quickly  adjusted. 
Instmd  of  having  h,  lot  of  buckles  and 
loops,  it  has  a  straight  strap  wi'.h 
plenty  of  holes  in  it  on  one  side.  On 
the  other  side  there  is  a  shorter  strap 
with  a  buckle  at  the  top.  In  a  few 
seconds  this  can  be  made  to  fit  a  big 
horse  or  a  She'.land  pony. 

Richard  is  such  a  good  rider  that 
he  does  not  need  to  bother  with  brow- 
bands  and  throat  latches.  He  rides  liis 
ponies  bareback  lii<e  an  Indian. 


DURNING  FOXTAIL— John  has  had 
•L'  pretty  good  luck  this  season  burn- 
ing some  p.atches  of  foxtail:  others 
"not  so  good.  '  We  are  reminded  again 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some 
.smart  inventor  to  make  himself  fa- 
mous by  devising  a  simple,  practical 
burner. 

We  have  to  examine  the  lambs  every 
day  or  two  now.  They  get  foxtail 
beards  not  only  in  their  eyes,  but  also 
under  their  tails  and  all  over  their 
bodies. 

Pigs  are  almost  as  susceptible.  It 
seems  as  though  a  young  pig  will  de- 
liberately .stick  his  eyes  right  into  a 
patch  of  foxtail! 


PIGEONS  AND  DISEASE— An  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  kill  all  the 
l)igoons  on  the  place.  Bill  and  Tom 
have  been  shooting  them  with  their 
little  410gauge  shotguns. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  out- 
break is  a  good  distance  away  from 
us  yet,  but  we  ^vant  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  infection  to  a  minimum. 
Pigeons  sometimes  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

A  pigeon  that  feeds  one  day  in  an 
infected  barny.ard  could  easily  bring 
germs  on  its  feet  to  our  place.  Be- 
sides that  pigeons  are  of  no  use  to  us 
and  are  a  nuisance  around  the  barns. 
They  are  all  right  in  their  place, 
penned  up  in  the  commercial  pigeon 
lofts. 


RICE  FARMERS,  ATTENTION!  — 
Every  once-in-a-while  some  rice 
mill  man  or  representative  of  the  rice 
growers'  association  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  local  consumption  of  rice 
is  .much  less  than  it  should  be.  They 
say  more  rice  should  be  used  in  the 
sections  where  it  is  grown. 

Rice  is  a  grain  that  keeps  well  and 
can  be  used  in  place  of  potatoes  when 
the  latter  vegetable  is  low  in  quality 
and  high  in  price. 

One  reason  why  more  rice  is  not 
used  is  because  it  is  a  gluey,  sticky, 
unsavory  mess  as  it  is  ordinarily 
cooked.  Peter  Anderson,  a  cook  who 
has  had  experience  all  over  the  world, 
has  a  system  for  cooking  rice  that 
makes  it  a  delicacy.  He  washes  it 
first,  then  puts  plenty  of  cold  water 
.over  it  in  a  cooking  vessel  and  puts 
it  in  the  oven. 

When  it  is  nearly  done,  he  takes  it 
out  and  washes  it  with  cold  w.ater 
through  a  fine  strainer,  then  puts  it 
hack  in  the  oven  with  plenty  of  water 
and  finishes  cooking  it  in  the  oven. 
The  water  boils  freely.  The  vessel  it 
Is  cooked  in  Is  covered.  The  ri<ie  Is 
never  stirred. 

It  takes  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes to  cook  after  it  comes  to  a  boil. 
Every  kernel  of  rice  is  separate.  Rice 
like  this  is  fine  with  meat  gravy  and 
is  wonderful   in  pudding. 


A DRY  YEAR,  BUT— "It  Is  a  dry 
year — but  Frank  McKevitt  tells 
me  that  as  many  cars  of  fruit  will  be 
shipped  4his  year  as  in  1923,"  says 
George  W.  Peltier  in  a  clever  adver- 
tisement of  his  bank  in  the  Sacramento 
papers. 

No  matter  what  the  conditions,  or 
predictions,  the  Sacramento  Vallay 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  tonnage  of  agricultural 
crops. 

lOvery  spring  failures  of  certain 
crops  in  some  districts  are  reported. 
As  the  season  progresses  more  fruit 
and  more  grain  develop  from  some- 
where and  by  fall  everything  gener- 
ally comes  otrt  all  right! 
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Lessons  From  Foot-and-Mouth  Epidemic 

Ultimate  Reaction  May  Bciu'fil  Dairy  Industry—  Rr^tilatorv  Measures 
Xecded — A  Costly  but  Not  Disastrous  Experience 


THE    "GREEN"  HAND 

(He    tin)k    a    rorrtsci'ntlenct;    t-nurse  in 
agrifuUure) 

The  Boss — "Hijve  you  ever  had  any 
dairy  experience?" 

His  Xibbs — "Oh,  yes.  1  drove  a  milk 
wntion   once  I" 

Co-operative  Memberships 

N]':ARJA'  700,000  farmer.s  comprise 
the  membership  of  forty-three 
larnier-controlled  associations  market- 
ing tobacco,  cotton,  "grain  and  rice,  ac- 
cording to  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Seven  tobacco  associations  lead  with 
•  total  of  288,500  members;  14  cotton 
associations  have  over  250,000  mem- 
bers; 18  grain  marketing  associations 
have  over  137,000  members  and  4  rice 
marketing  associations  have  over  4000 
members. 

One  tobacco  organization  alone  has 
more  than  lo2,000  members,  the  second 
largest  in  size  having  about  95,000 
members.  The  largest  membership  in 
any  one  co'.ton  organization  is  53,000. 
One  grain  marketing  organization  re- 
ports 63.000  members  and  the  largest 
rice  association  1:100  members. 
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THK  following  optimistic  statement 
concerning  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease was  receivel  from  J.  Dutier.  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council  representative  and 
an  olficer  of  the  Citizens'  Emergency 
Committee,  which  was  organized  soon 
after  the  first  outbreak: 

Officials  realize  jt  will  be  some 
w-eeks  yet  before  it  is  known  positively 
that  all  danger  of  new  infection  is  past, 
and  many  more  weeks  before  normal 
conditions  will  be  resumed. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  oc- 
curred during  the  first  week  in  heb- 
ruary:  it  spread  to  nearly  all  the  coun- 
ties about  San  Francisco  Bay  District, 
and  caused  immense  loss  in  dairy  fows 
and  hogs. 

From  there  It  jumped  to  Merced 
C«>unty;  but  before  it  was  discovered 
there  some  cattle  were  shipi-ed  from 
Merced  to  I>os  Angeles,  and  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  in  the  packing  Jiou.se 
distiicl  in  \'ernon  two  days  after  it 
WAS   discovered   in  Merced. 

The  disease  has  been  in  sixteen 
counties  of  the  State,  but  the  out- 
breaks were  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  territory  in  each  county, 
so  that  widespread  infection  was  pre- 
vented; it  was  feared  at  one  time  that 
the  dairy  industiy  would  be  wi3>ed 
out  in  the  southern  part  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  where  there  are  approx- 
imately 18.000  dairy  cows.  However, 
only  a  few  recent  cases  have  been  re- 
ported from  there,  and  while  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  loss  of  cattle,  it  is 
now  hoped  that  the  bulk  of  them  will 
be  saved. 

(Written  June  1st.) 

HEAVY   LOSSES  CITED 

There  is  no  use  saying  tiiat  the  loss 
in  dairy  cattle  is  not  great,  for  it  is; 
however,  the  percentage  of  loss  In  dairy 
cows  in  the  State  is  quite  small,  and 
i!  is  possible  that  in  the  long  run  the 
industry  may  he  benefited,  because 
many  dairymen  will  endeavor  to  se- 
cure a  better  grade  of  cows  than  they 
formerly  kept,  and  the  schooling  they 
have  had  under  (-lose  inspection  has 
been  a  means  of  teaching  many  of 
them  better  methods  of  sanitation  and 
prevention   of  disease. 

The  approximate  number  of  stock 
killed  in  the  Stale  to  June  1  was  as 
follows,  but  subject  to  revision  when 
statistics  are  available  from  the  State 
Department     of     Agriculture:  Cattle, 


42,874;  hogs,  19.196;  sheep.  25,660; 
goats.  476;   total.  88,206. 

The  number  of  stock  in  California 
in  •the  year  1923  as  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultuie  was  as 
follows:  Dairy  cows,  6ti4,000;  beet 
cattle,  1,421,000;  swine,  834,000;  sheep, 
450,000    goats,  120,000. 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  is  comparatively 
small;  however,  the  economic  loss  to 
industry  in  generSu  becau.se  of  embar- 
goes to  (California  products  has  l»een 
enormous,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
should  see  to  it  ihj^t  laws  are  enacted 
that  will  prevent  another  infection 
coming  into  the  State. 

Ships  entering  our  ports  should  be 
rigidly  inspected,  and  the'  dumping  of 
garbage  from  them  onto  our  shore.^ 
strictly  prohibited  unless  thoroughly 
sterilized. 

GARBAGE     FEEDING  DANGEROUS 

The  custom  of  feeding  garbage  to 
hogs  which  are  collected  in  one  lo- 
cality in  laige  numbers,  is  rather  a 
dangerous  one.  and  it  should  be  dune 
with  great  care,  if  allowed  to  continue 
at  all;  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion that  all  garbage  should  be  steril- 
ized before  feeding,  although  it  does 
detract  some  from  its  food  value  ac- 
cording to  the  people  engaged  in  this 
practice. 

But  general  safety  measures  should 
be  enforced  even  though  it  may  work 
a  little  hardship  on  a  few  individuals; 
no  special  privileges  should  be  granted 
to  any  person  or  persons  that  may 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  public 
at  large. 

It  is  now  time  for  all  dairymen  to 
lay  plans  for  better  times,  for  we  be- 
lieve better  times  are  near  for  those 
interested  in  the  industry. 

News  recently  came  to  the  Califor- 
nia* Dairy  Council  offices  that  the  bill 
creating  a  Dairy  Bureau,  which  was 
passed  recently  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington,  has  now 
been  passed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  up  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture and  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
law. 

This  is  cheering  news,  as  it  will 
make  the  dairy  industry  independent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
will  enable  the  former  to  assume  the 
dignity  it  deserves. 
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of  uKrioulliiral  coinmuiiiii»-tt  in  ♦^iri'MiH  iipt  « 

"f   Ihe  Slate    will   be   piiLliflieil    f  '  

tiriii.   iindrr   this   ltt*iitl  iiii;-  .siit. 
I'hiiHi'n    at   random  \i.i(l,(.ut 
ill     iiroduction     or  aftrlytjltiirf)! 
f!et    acquainted    with    your  t'.. 
(ifiportunitles  and  deli|;htf.  by  -.i 
iiKl'HARD  and   F.^^iM   rep>-i>»i  i> 
thfs.-    informative    ■  linle    .)ourn>->^  i 

IMPERIAL    VALLEY— IMPEK  I 
COUNTY 

WEBSTER  defines  "Imperii 
m«aning  "an  article  of  m 
excellence."  This  definition  ni  i 
fittingly  applied  friim  an  agrit  ' 
viewpoint  to  Imperial  County. 

A  most  successful  lettuce  sea^" 
recently  closed,  with  shipments 
proximately  9500  carloiids.  S" 
quality  and  early  priKliiction  h.i> 
a  ted  an  ever  increasing  deman 
Imperial  Valley  lettuce  that  is  !■ 
luslrated  by  increase  In  shlpmen 
ing  the  last  few  years. 

1921,  3684  carloads,  1,178,880  " 

1922,  4742  carloads,   i  r.l7.44i1 

1923,  77;>0  carloads.  :  • 

1924,  9486  carloads. 

The  ha  r\  est  ing  of  tl'  l* 
followed  in  apout  30  ila>s  by  iii 
ley's  liusiest  season,  covering  u 
of  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  U 
ing  and  shipping  cantaloupes  <■ 
train  load.  Following  are  comii' 
data: 

1921.  10,666  carloads. 

1922.  12,467  carloads. 

1923.  13,026  carloads. 

1924.  estimated  16.000  carload.-. 

The  peak  in  cantaloupe  sliiiiim^      >  i.» 
reached    In    1922.   when    64  s 
iced,   loaded  with  uint.iloui 
warded   within  a  24  hour         ,  • 
one  day's  shipment  of  CJinlalouii'- 
represents  a  solid  train  5 '4  mil' 
requiring  4536  tons  of  lev  for  rci  1 
tion. 

The  present  uutlook  for  a  .  ' 
fill  cantaloupe  season  in  Impen  • 
lev  is  exceptionally  good. — J  '> 
CO  V  I.E. 


What  Size  Belt  Pulleys  Most  Efficient?      Hop  Growing  Uncc 


A COMMON  form  job  Is  to  belt 
together  two  machines  or  two 
shafts  on  the  same  machine  so 
that  the  driven  one  will  run  at 
a  certain  speed. 

When  two  pulleys  are  belted  to- 
gether and  are  to  turn  ,  at  defnite 
speeds,  the  pulley  diameters  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
speeds;  however  the  smaller  pulley 
runs  at  the  higher  rotative  speed  or 
revolutions  per  minute  and  the  larger 
one  at  the  lower  speed. 

In  catalogs  and  various  kinds  of  lit- 
erature are  to  be  found  many  refer- 
ences to  methods  of  calculating  pulley 
diameters  and  speeds.  Such  .state- 
ments as  the  following  are  common: 
•To  find  the  speed  of  a  driven  pulley, 
multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driver 
by  the  speed  of  the  driver  and  divide 


Going!  Going!  Gone! 

How  many  readers  remember  the  old- 
time  auctioneer?  Every  village,  town  and 
city  used  to  boast  of  the  gentleman  who 
cried,  Going,  going,  gone;  A  few  of  his 
most  worthy  sons  still  cry  out,  but  classi- 
fied advertisements  have  displaced  him  in 
most  cases. 

The  Classified  Page  is  the  modern  auc- 
tioneer. If  you  are  the  seller  it  will  per- 
mit you  to  offer  your  goods  to  10,000  to 
one  under  the  old  auction  sale. 

If  you  are  the  buyer  you  may  sit  at 
home  and  select  from  goods  offered  many 
miles  away. 

Read  the  classified  if  you  buy!  Use 
the  classified  if  you  sell! 


the  results  by  the  diameter  of  the 
driven." 

Diameter  of  driver  multiplied  by 
H.P.M.    of    driver,    divided  by 
diameter  of  driven,  equals  R.P.M. 

-  of  driven. 

Again,  in  semi-technical  Itterjv'ure 
we  find:  Revolutions  per  minute  of 
driver,  times  its  iliameter,  equals  revo- 
lutions per  minute  of  the  driven,  times 
its  diameter.  (KxD  equals  rxd.)  Per- 
sons accustomed  to  using  such  formu- 
las usually  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing any  one  quantity  when  the  other 
three  are  given,  but  are  lost  when  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  involving  two 
unknowns.     For  ejfample: 

-  A  gas  engine  that  runs  500  R.P.M.  Is 
to  be  belted  to  a  six-inch  centrifugal 
pump  that  should  be  run  750  R.P.M.  In 
Older  to  work  efficiently.  Neither  en- 
gine nor  pump  is"  equipped  with  pul- 
leys. The  engine  speed  is  just  two- 
thirds  of  the  pump  speed,  or  their  ratio 
is  as  two  to  three.  Therefore,  any  pair 
of  pulleys  the  diameters  of  which  are 
in  the  same  relation  "  and  which  are 
suitable  for  the  shaft  and  belt  should 
give  the  desired  pump  speed,  provided 
that  the  small  pulley  is  put  on  the 
pump  and  the  large  one  on  the  engine. 
A  list  of  these  might  be.  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Centrifugal 


Engine 

Pump 

Speeds  or 

R.P.M.  .  . 

500 

750 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

2 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

3 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

6 

4 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

9 

6 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

12 

8 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diam 

ir, 

10 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diem 

18 

12 

Theoretical 

pul. 

diem 

19>,<i 

13 

21 

14 

MANY    FACTORS  CONSIDERED 

Such  a  list,  however,  tells  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  Pulleys  with  some 
of  the  dliimoters  given  would  be 
classed  as  odd  or  special  and  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  commercially.  The 
small  ones  would  cause  a  belt  to  bend 
too  short,  causing  undue  wear  and 
would  be  impractical.  Also  the  belt 
on  small  pulleys  probably  would  not 
travel  fast  enough  to  transmit  the  full 
power  of  the  engine.  Pulleys  too  large 
might  run  the  belt  fast  enough  to  cause 
it  to  slip  due  to  centrifugal  force;  that 
Is,  the  force  that  throws  mud  from  a 


C'OR   the   past   two  years  th> 
*■     crop  of  hops  in  the  United 
practically  all  of  which  are  gr.. 
the    Pacific    Coast,    has  amount 
about   75,000   bales  a   year,  as  ■ 
atiout    340.000    bales   giown  jusi 
to  prohibition,  according  to  E.  ( ' 
of  San   Francisco.     The  cf  "  i 
is    now    expected    to  be 
bales,  though  if  weather  d  i 
been  favorable,  the  crop  of  U'J . 
have  run  up  to  9(i.(i00  bales. 

The  size  of  the  hop  crop  in  I  i 
(Germany.  Austria,  Belgium 
and  the  amount  of  l^eer  > 
these  countries  are  the  coi  i 
tors  In  the  making  of  a  m.. 
American  surplus  of  hops, 
ing  to  the  foreign  demand  larj; 
pend  American  liop  piices. 

The  reports  from  those  conni 
to    the    size   of   their   oxvn  cri-p 
usually  given  out  without  th«  hli 
consideration   for   truth,  usuilly 
what  they  would  have  the 
world  believe,  according  t><  < 
parties  publishing  the  repori.s  in 
era  or  sellers.  

rapidly  moving  wagon  or  ,1.1 
wheel  or  water  from  a  gin 

When   belts  are  run  5.1  

feet  per  minute  they  actually  >~\n 
cessively    due    to    this  cause, 
the  large  pulleys  might  l>e  quite 
and   occupy   too  much  room.  1 
fore,     price,    room,     belt  speed 
should  be  considered   by  all  m 

Belt    speed    may    be  c.ii 
measuring  or  estimating  t! 
in  feet  around  a  pulley  anil  inn 
ing  it   by  the  revolutions  per  n 
that  it   would  be  run.     The  .Xm 
Society  of  Agricultural  Eiii 
ter   a    careful    study    of  1 
problems,   decided    to  recii 
belts  for  farm  conditions  m 
2600    feet   or   approxiniuli  i 
mile  per  minute. 

Using     the     method  m- 
find    that    a   19H-lnch    pi  1 
engine  would  give  a  bell  m 
feet  per  minute  or  very  t 
recommentled.     Dii<  if 
pulley   being  an 
have  to  be  made 
costly,  it  would  I  •    I  •    1  I' 
ini'h  pulley  on  the  engine  ai 
pulley  on   the  pump.  Till- 
ing, of  course,  that  there   i-'  i" 
the   i>nrticular  pump   foi    a  puH 
that  size.— JAMES   Kt>i:HKR.  I" 
of    Agricultural    Kngineeriin-,  ti- 
sity  of  California. 
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Serving  Agriculture  With  Cream  and  Sugar 


HE  typical  Hawaiian  dairy  of 
a  few  years  ago  consisted  of 
a  number  of  scrub  cows  in 
charge  of  a  cowboy  or  stable- 
man, which  were  milked  in 
a  yard  or  shed,  the  product 
being  delivered  in  cans  from 
door  to  door  with  a  mule  cart. 
A  few  of  the  plantations  had 
more  modern  dairies,  but  they  were  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  laborers  on  the  Lihue  plantations 
had  been  dependent  upon  small,  pri- 
vately-owned dairies  operated  by  Portu- 
guese, and  the  supply  was  lielther 
largre  nor  constant.  Sanitary  conditions 
in  the  old  style  Island  dairies  usually 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

A  modern  plant  in  every  respect  was 
the  keynote  of  the  Lih'ue  program.  As 
soon  as  the  directors  of  the  company 
voted  the  necessary  funds,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  dairy  was  studied 
thoroughly  before  any  decisive  steps 
were  taken. 

After  H  careful  investigation,  it  was 
found  the  Ayrshire  had  proved  the  most 
successful  dairy  cow  in  the  semi-tropi- 
cal climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
this  breed  was  chosen.  To  start  the 
dairy  40  cows  were  bought  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey   and  Pennavlvania, 


Milk  and  Sweets  Combination  Proves  Profitable 
on  This  Hawaiian  Plantation 

r\AIRIES  long  have  been  an  adjunct  of  sugar  cane 
*^  production  in  Hawaii,  but  until  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  operated  in  a  rather  haphazard  manner  in 
most  instances.  The  plantations  rarely  ran  them  at  a 
profit,  their  mAin  object  being  the  supplying  of  milk 
to  the  laborers.  A  decisive  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  taken,  howevel",  when  The  Lihue  Plantation  Com- 
pany, Limited,  decided  to  install  a  modern  dairy  plant. 
The  interesting  story  of  this  undertaking  is  told  briefly 
in  the  accompanying  article. 


letter,  specifications  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  A  milk  room  with  a  modern 
refrigerating  plant  was  constructed. 
The  equipntent  of  this  room  consisted 
of  a  cooler,  connected  to_  the  refrigerat- 
ing system,  an  automatic  bottling  and 
capping  machine,  a  steam  sterilizing  and 
bottle  washing  outfit,  and  a  separator. 
The  dairy  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  experienced  manager. 

Indicating  what  steps  the  company 


was  willing  to  take  in  order  to  make 
their  plant  as  modern  and  sanitary  as 
possible,  a  special  cart  was  built  so 
that  the  milk  could  be  kept  cool  during 
delWery.  Small  ventilators,  similar  to 
those  upon  a  steamer,  were  placed  on 
the  enclosed  body  of  the  car  facing  for- 
ward, and  thie  rear  door  was  bored  full 
of  small  holes,  so  that  when  the  oar  was 
moving,  a  steady  draught  of  «iir  passed 
through  it  where  the  bottled  milk  was 
kept. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
this  dairy  is  the  fact  that  molasses,  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
is  used  as  feed  for  the  herd.  This  mo- 
lasses must  not  be  confused  with  the 
molasses  syrup  sold  in  tins — the  latter 
is  refined  from  the  former. 

Molasses  is  fed  in  two  different  ways. 
At  milking  time  beet  pulp  which  con- 
tains the  sweet  stuff  is  given,  but  the 
main  molnsses  ration  is  fed  in  the  rough- 
age, which  consists  of  elephant  ^rass 
and  alfalfa,  finely  chopped  and  mixed, 
to  which  molasses  is  added  and  the  en- 
tire mass  mixed  again. 

MOI^SSES   ADDS  FLAVOR 

With  the  molasses  added  it  Is  found 
that  the  cows  consume  every  bit  of 
roughage.  Molasses  also  is  fed  to  the 
herd  in  the  pasture,  a  large  tank  having 
l)een  placed  there  for  this  purpose. 

Hawahan  plantations  harve  had  long 
ex|)crlence  in  feeding  molasses  to  stock; 
it  Is  mixed  with  the  roughage  fed  to 
the  mules  and  horses  as  well  as  to  tho 
beef  and  dairy  stock. 

One  of  the  benefits  and  important 


This  is  "Castlemains  Kate,"  one 
of  the  outstanding  Ayrshires  of 
the  Lihue  herd.  This  breed  was 
chosen  becatise  of  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  Hawaiian  climatic  con- 
conditions. 


and  assembled  in  New^  Jersey.  From 
there  the  herd  was  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  by  .express. 

H^re  the  animals  were  placed  upon  a 
steamer  ai^d  shipped  to  Honolulu,  and 
thence  to  the  Lihue  Plantation,  which 
is  located  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Hawaiian  Group. 
The  entire  herd  arrived  on  Kauai  in 
splendid  condition  in  October,  1920,  with 
two  more  head  than  they  started  with 
in  New  Jersey,  two  calves  having  been 
bom  on  the  trip. 

LOCATION  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN 

Realizing  that  good  drainage  was  one 
of  the  essential  factors  in  sanitation,  it 
was  decided  to  Hocate  the  dairy  on  a 
lather  sandy  spot  near  the  sea.  An- 
other factor  in  the  selection  of  this  lo- 
,  cation  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
lataay   acres  of   pasture  coveted  with 
knatlve  grasses  close  by,  and  the  entire 
ircslon  was  in  the  path  of  the  prevail- 
trade  winds,  insuring  an  even  cli- 
fcte  practically  the  entire  year. 

I  new  milking  shed  followed  to  the 


features  of  feeding  molasses  to  the  herd 
is  the  wonderful  glossy  coat  it  gives  the 
animals,  said  to  be  due  to  the  laxative 
effect  of  the  feed. 

Molasses  also  is  fed  the  calves,  but 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  overfeeding,  for 
it  has  a  tendency  to  scour  the  younger 
animals.  However,  no  ill  effects  have 
been  noticed  when  the  calves  tend  to 
scour,  and  cutting  the  ration  immedi- 
ately stops  this  trouble. 

The  Lihue  dairy  now  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years  and 
is  in  first  class  condition.  At  present 
32  cows  are  being  milked,  netting  a 
production  of  a  trifle  over  90  gallons 
a  day.  This  milk  is  sold  to  the  laborers 
at  cost  and  is  delivered  twice  daily. 
Although  the  dairy  Ik  primarily  for  these 
workers,  surplus  milk  la  sold  to  other 
than   plantation  employees. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Lihue  Dairy  and 
its  successful  operation,  other  planta- 
tions that  had  been  operating  their  dair- 
ies In  a  loose  manner  saw  the  benefits 
of  modern  methods  and  instituted  many 
improvements.  A  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  a  very  few  isolated 
Instances  where  the  old  methods  still 
exist. 


A  Kickless  Barley 

THE  farm  boy,  the  hired  man,  and 
the  farmer  himself,  for  that  mat- 
ter, will  rise  to  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
give  three  cheers  for  the  scientists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture when  they  succeed  in  develop- 
ing on  a  commercial  scale  a  variety  of 
barley  that  can  be  "wallowed"  in  with 
impunity  on  a  hot  summer  day  without 
wearing  a  cast-iron  shirt  and  over- 
alls. 

The  saw-edged  beards  of  the  many 
varieties  of  high-yielding  barleys  have 
been  instrumental  in  keeping  down  the 
acreage  of  barley,  and  only  its  ability 
to  produce  a  high  acre  yield  in  pounds 
of  feed  has  maintained  the  present 
acreage. 

Attempts  by  the  agronomist  in  charge 
of  barley  investigations  for  the  depart- 
ment to  develop  a  smooth-awned  va- 
riety from  the  rough-awned  Manchuria, 
which  is  a  popular  high-yielding  va- 
riety, 'have  resulted  in  considerable 
progress.  Enough  seed  for  general 
distribution  is  not  yet  available,  how- 
ever. 

Specimens  of  this  smooth-awned  bar- 
ley are  to  be  seen  in  the  office  of  Cereal 
Investigations  of  the  department. 
These  awns  are  so  smooth  that  they 
may  be  pulled  across  the  face  in  either 
direction  without  any  roughness  being 
apparent  except  at  the  tip. 

In  these  investigations  it  was  found 
unwise  to  eliminate  the  awns  entirely 
because  they  serve  a  definite  purpose. 
When  they  are  removed  from  the  gr6w- 
ing  head  by  clipping,  the  ash  is  de- 
posited in  the  rachis,  or  small  stem  to 
which  the  kernel  Is  attached,  making 
it  more  brittle  and  allowing  the  grain 
to  shatter  easily. 

The  awns,  it  seems,  act'  as  a  sort  of 
safety  valve  or  storehouse  for  this 
excess  material.  It  has  been  found 
more  practicable  to  develop  a  variety 
with  a  smooth  awn  than  to  remove  it  ' 
entirely. 

Smooth-awned  barleys  are  still  In  the 
experimental  stage.  Several  high-yield- 
ing strains  adapted  to  different  climatic 
conditions  are  ready  for  increase  to 
larger  plats  and  field  culture.  Whether 
they  can  compete  with  the  rough-awned 
varieties  remains  to  be  determined. 


Interior  of  cooling  plant. 
Until  this  company  installed 
its  modem  equipment,  such 
conveniences  were  rarely 
found  on  the  islands. 


A  typical  pasture  scene  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  shovnng  Ayr- 
shires from.  Eastern  United  States  making  themselves  at 
home  in  their  strange  environment. 


Jrew  of  our  continental  dairies  possess  a  better-equipped  milk 
room  than  this  Hawaiian  Island  establishment.  Note  testing 
and  sterilizing  apparatus. 


I  SUBSTANTIALjto  ctmsinuiion\ 


Good  Buildings 
Pay  Dividends 

SINCE  farming  is  largely  a 
mechanical  operation,  suit- 
able buildings  are  necessary.  The 
average  farm  Is  woefully  short 
on  this  character  of  equipment, 
especially  buildings  for  housing 
implements  and  machinery.  The 
splendid  structures  on  the  Stra- 
loch  farm,  illustrated  at  center 
below,  represent  the  last  word 
in  the  housing  of  aigricultural 
machinery. 

Almost  the  entire  end  of  the 
larger  building  can  be  opened  to 
make  entrance  and  exit  as  easy 
as  possible.  The  long,  narrow 
building,  shown  at  the  ri^t,  ex- 
tends around  the  center  shed  on 
three  sides.  Numerous  sliding 
doors  render  it  possible  to  put 
away  or  take  out  implements 
quickly. 

Many  farms  are  veritable  fac- 
tories, processing  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing much  material  for  dealers 
and  consumers.    By  the  use  of 


n 
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packing  houses  and  dehydratora 
the  farmer  aavea  one  middle- 
man's   profit    and    reduoea  hia 

overhead.  Following  the  lead  of 
apple  men,  wTio  long  have  dried 
fruit  artificially,'  prune,  ralatn. 
l>each  and  walnut  growers  are 
putting  in  modem  dehydratora, 
which  are  proving  great  aavers 
of  both  time  and  labor. 

Recreation  buildings  and  awlm- 
ming  pools  evidence  the  effort  of 
modem  agriculturists  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  farm  life,  rto 
mote  sociability  and  place  rural 
communities  on  par  with  dty 
districts.  This  la  one  way  to 
solve  the  hired  help  problem, 
which  urban  competition  Is  r«n- 
dering  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  country  must  keep  pace  with 
the  city  or  lose  out  In  the  gam* 
of  life. 

Permanent  quarters  are  betav 
built  to  accommodate  Farm  Bu- 
reau egg  laj-lng  contests,  capital- 
izing the  spirit  of  oompetitlon, 
which  is  one  of  the  comerstooM 
supporting  agricultural  fairs, 
fruit  displays  and  stock  ahowa. 
Ttaia  enterprise  la  proving  a  valu- 
able spoke  In  the  wheel  of  poul- 
try progreas. 


This  eommodious  packing  house  is  located  on  the 
100-acre  apple  orchard  of  Carrol  Rodger s,  near 
WatsonvUle.    Twenty  acres  yielded  20  carloads. 


"Competition  is  the  life 
of  trade" — in  eggs,  be- 
lieve the  Petaluma  pouU 
trymen  who  are  support- 
ing egg-laying  contests. 
In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  consistent  increase 
in  egg  yields  in  this  pros- 
perous district. 


The  screened  compart- 
ment opening  into  his 
milk  house,  shown  above, 
is  used  by  Mr.  ZumstetH, 
Imperial  VeMey  dairy- 
man, for  "sunning"  and 
airing  milk  utensils. 
Sanitation  is  essential  to 
dairy  success. 


This  spacious,  well-built  implement  and  machine 
house  on  the  Straloch  Farm,  near  Davis,  is  a  long 
step  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  farm  tool  shed. 


hp 


The  Azusa  Foothill  Orchard  Company  buiU  for  its 
employees  this  beautiful  club  house.    In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  large  sufimming  pool. 


A  big  apple  drier  (shown  above)  takes  care  of  the  cull  fruit 
from  the  Rodgers  orchard  in  the  Pajaro  Valley.  In  "off"' 
years  the  profit  of  a  big  fruit  farm  is  tied  up  in  by-prod- 
ucts. The  output  of  a  modem  dehydrator  like  this  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned,  unsanitary  dried  apples. 


Profit  in  Vegetables — But  It's  Not  Easy  Money! 


I  AKE  your  cue  from  the  word 
QUALITY— so  says  J.  F. 
Swoboda,  San  Diego  County 
truck  farmer,  who  in  seven 
years  has  paid  for  40  acres 
of  high  priced  land  and 
crowned  the  "home  twenty" 
with  a  $10,000  house — not  to 
mention  the  family  car  and 
other  conveniences.  Part  of  his  farm 
is  valued  at  $1500  an  acre. 

But  it  is  only  by  having  set  a  high 
standard  and  working  almost  day  and 
night  to  maintain  it,  that  Swot>oda  has 
achieved  his  enviable  record  "Too 
many  vegetable  growers,"  he  says, 
"make  the  mistake  of  shipping  an  oc- 
casional lot  of  low-quality  stuff,  im- 
properly graded,  hoping  to  "get  by", 
with  the  result  they  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  buyers.  Every  shipment  that 
leaves  this  ranch  is  conscientiously 
graded  and  packed;  and  the  part  that  is 
marked  "Number  One"  really  justifies 
the  title.    Our  object,  of  course,  is  to 


Grower  Entertains  No  Delusions 

IF  YOU'RE  not  afraid  of  work,  it  is  possible  to  make  real  money 
at  truck  farming  in  California ;  this  is  evidenced  by  many 
examples  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  But  probably  no  type 
of  intensive  agriculture  calls  for  closer  supervision  or  more  sus- 
tained effort  than  commercial  vegetable  growing.  "Don't  give 
up — even  If  you  give  out,"  should  be  the  truck  farmer's  motto, 
according  to  this  experienced  and  successful  producer. — The  Editor. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


tunnels  and  laterals  radiating  from  the 
bottom  of  the  main  shafts.  The  latter 
penetrate  a  hard  granite  stratum.  One 
well  is  connected  with  185  feet  of  4x6- 
foot  tunnel  and  420  feet  of  laterals — 
drilled,  dug  and  blasted  through  this 
cement-like  material:  the  other  well  has 
60  feet  of  large  tunnels. 

During    the    summer    season  both 


definite  rule.  He  judges  entirely  by  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  but  aims  to  keep 
the   moisture   as   uniform   as  possible. 

With  the  water  factor,  then,  we  have 
covered  four  essentials  to  success — 
hard  work,  good  soil,  careful  grading 
and  adequate  facilities  for  irrigation. 
But  there  are  still  other  things  almost 
equally  as  important  in  trurk  fanning. 
One  of  these  is  fertilization. 

Swoboda  "works"  his  soil  very  hard, 
and  although  he  (>ractice8  rotation, 
there  would  be  serious  depletion  of 
fertility  if  he  did  not  replenish  the 
plant  food.  He  prefers  poultry  manure 
to  any  other  soil  amendment.  Last 
year  this  grower  bought  from  neigh- 
boring egg  farmers  and  spread  broad- 
cast over  his  fields  more  than  100  tons 
of  manure  at  $10  a  ton. 

CULTIVATION   VERT  IMPORTANT 

Next  in  Importance  among  cultural 
operations  comes  cultivation.  Much  of 
his  soil  is  of  the  natural  truck  garden 
type;  that  is,  it  is  deep  and  fine,  and 
pulverizes  easily.  Swoboda  never  gives 
it  an  opportunity  to  become  baked  and 
lumpy.  Before  planting,  the  earth  la 
"fined"  with  a  plank  drag,  suitably 
weighted;  and  irrigation  invariably  is 
followed  by  cultivation  as  soon  as  the 
.soil  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

Even  in  growing  sweet  potatoes,  for 
which  Swoboda  is  famous,  cultivation  is 


The  Swoboda  home,  surrounded  by 
shade  trees,  commands  an  attractive 
view  of  the  valley.  Part  of  the  young 
orchard  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 


grow  as  large  a  percentage  of  'Number 
One"  stuff  as  possible." 

Swoboda  delivers  practically  all  his 
produce  to  a  San  Diego  commission 
firm  which  has  handled  his  crops  for 
several  years.  Although  he  must  take 
chances  on  market  fluctuations,  he  is 
in  better  position  than  the  itinerant 
grower  with  no  established  distributing 
connection.  He  has  the  confidence  of 
his  dealer,  who  knows  In  advance  about 
what  shipments  to  expect  and  who  has 
worked  up  a  special  demand  for  Swo- 
boda's  quality  crops.  Frequently  Swo- 
boda-grown  produce  has  brought  a 
good  price  in  Los  Angeles  when  similar 
vegetables  grown  ntor  at  hand,  went 
begging. 

"I  nearly  always  ship  on  con.sign- 
ment,"  says  this  business-like  truck 
farmer,  "because  then  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  favor- 
able market  conditions:  where.ts  if 
asked  to  buy  for  cash.  tW-  dealer — In 
order  to  protest  himself — usually  giver 
less  than  the  market  justifies." 

DIVERSITY  OF  CROPS 

Swoboda  specializes  on  sweet  pota- 
toes. Irish  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  cab- 
bage, lettuce  and  cauliflower,  often 
raising  three  crops  on  one  tract  of 
land  in  one  year.  For  example,  early 
Irish  potatoes  are  plante<l  in  Januar>' 
or  early  Februai^'  and  are  dug  by  May 
first.  Then  sweet  corn  is  raLsed  for 
the  summer  market,  usually  being  sold 
by  late  July  or  early  August,  and 
finally  lettuce  or  cabbage  is  carried  into 
the  winter,  being  marketed  at  fancy 
prices  before  and  during  the  holidays. 

It  will  be  seen  that  location  and  cli- 
mate have  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success.  The  ranch,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  El  Cajon  Valley,  less  than 
20  miles  from  San  Diego,  approaches 
the  ideal  for  intensive  farming.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  20-acre  "home  place," 
which  comprises  some  of  the  best  soli 
in  the  county  (Foster  loam  of  erosive 
orlgrin),  Swoboda  farms  20  acres  a  short 
distance  away  nearer  the  foothills,  and 
several  smaller  tracts  nearby.  The  win- 
ter months  as  a  rule  are  just  right  for 
the  production  of  hardier  crops,  while 
the  summer  months,  although  warm 
enough  for  rapid  plant  growth,  are  tem- 
pered by  ocean  breezes. 

The  water  factor,  too.  is  an  important 
one.  Swoboda's  irrigation  problems 
have  been  solved  by  the  installation  of 
cement  pipe  lines,  fed  by  two  compara- 
tively shallow  wells  from  which  the 
water  is  pumped  by  electric  power. 

One  of  the  wells  is  95  feet  deep:  the 
other  only  88  feet,  but  the  flow  of  -tN-atcr 
is  augmented    by    the    ronstrucrion  of 


Photographed  early  in  April,  this  field  of  grain 
indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic 
advantages  of  the  El  Cajon  Valley. 


pumps  rL.i  night  and  day,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  owner  there  never  has  been 
any  diminution  of  flow.  The  power 
costs  about  6  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet 
of  water  pumped,  making  the  wells  less 
expensive  than  a  gravity  system  which 
supplies  water  for  the  upper  ranch.  As 
to  time  of  irrigation,  Swoboda  has  no 


carried  almost  to  extremes  as  compare<l 
to  the  general  practice.  The  cultivator 
is  equipped  with  special  hooks  back  of 
the  shovels,  to  raise  the  vines,  so  they 
are  never  allowed  to  take  root  in  the 
ditches,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue cultivation  after  the  period  when 
the    vines   normally    would    present  a 


tangled     mass     entirely   covering  the 

ground. 

Ry  the  way.  Swoboda  has  some  ideas 
of  his  own  in  regard  to  growing  lus- 
cious "sweets" — the  kind  that  command 
highest  prices  and  melt  in  the  mouth  of 
the  pleased  consumer.  The  secret  lies 
largely  in  using  the  right  kind  of  plants. 

This  producer  starts  his  plants  under 
glass  February  first  or  earlier.  He  con 
siders  cuttings  far  superior  to  r<x>t«i 
plants  and  puts  them  out  before  run 
ners  have  had  time  to  develop.  He 
starts  to  set  the  cuttings  in  the  field 
about  March  20. 

With  a  marker  small  furrows  arc  made 
30  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  are 
set  16  Inches  apart  in  the  rovk-s.  Water 
is  run  through  the  furrows  while  the 
plants  are  being  set  out  and  is  turned 
off  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well  soaked. 
The  cuttings  are  set  at  the  edge  of  the 
ridge,  almost  in  the  furrow.  Cultiva 
tion  follows  before  the  next  irrigation, 
serving  also  to  throw  up  the  dirt  along 
the  rows  of  plants. 

SOME    ENORMOUS  YIELDS 

Swoboda  lays  special  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  having  strong,  vig- 
orous plants  to  start  with — in  raising 
not  only  sweet  potatoes,  but  other  vege- 
t&bles-as  well.  "How  can  we  expect  the 
mature  plant  to  be  any  stronger  or 
better  than  the  stock  from  which  it  is 
grown?"  i&  his  logical  query. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  results  attend 
the  right  combination  of  all  these  fac- 
tors. What  yields  are  secured;  what 
returns  per  acre?  This  highly  suc- 
cessful vegetable  specialist  has  achieved 
some  remarkable  results.  Qualifylne 
with  the  statement  that  these  are  not 
average,  but  extraordinary  returns,  he 
cites  yields  of  260  sacks  (of  115  to  IZO 
pounds)  per  acre  of  early  Irish  potatoes, 
20  tons  of  sweet  spuds,  and  36  tons  of 
cabbage.  During  the  war  he  secured 
very  high  prices  for  all  his  produce. 
Now,  of  course,  the  nuirket  is  more 
erratic. 

"For  this  reason."  he  points  out,  "I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  maintain 
the  vegetable  grower  should  concen- 
trate on  one  crop.  In  diversity  there 
is  safety.  I  have  never  yet  struck  a 
year  when  prices  were  low  on  ALL  my 
produce.  It  would  be  easier  and  leas 
expensive,  to  be  sure,  If  I  should  de- 
vote my  entire  acreage  to  raising  one 
thing  and  do  nothing  else  the  balance 
of  the  year.  But  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
having  an  easy  {Continued  on  Page  9j 


Most  of  the  cultivating  is 
done  ivith  one  horse.  This 
com  will  produce  roast- 
ing ears  by  July. 


Mr.  Swoboda  setting  out  sweet  potato 
plants.  The  land  is  irrigated  immediate- 
ly before  and  during  this  process  and  the 
plants  are  set  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow. 


An  early  spring  view  of  a  potato  field  on 
the  Sivoboda  farm.  The  wooden  trough 
is  used  as  a  movable  flume  for  irrigative 
It  is  equipped  with  metal  outlets. 
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What  About  Cash  F.O.B.  Auction  Selling  Plan? 

New  Marketing  Method  Gives  Grower  Cash  Returns  Two  Days  After  Ship- 
ment— Transfers  Distribution  From  Producer  to  Dealer 


BAR  M  H  I  L  I. 


'Hf>  .si^irli-ii  the  f.o.l).  auction 
systom  ^l^  selling  fruit?  David 
Kolli'rman.  Calilornia  frrape 
grower  and  former  Pittsburg 
fruit  broker. 

•In   I»22  I  lost  $'.00,'I00  in 
three   weeks,  as  a   result  of 
usinB   existing  marketing 
'  m-.thods  in  disposing  of  my 

crop,"  relales  Kfl'.erman.  "Tben  I 
realized  the  nefessiiy  of  radical  changes 
111  present  selling  plans.  Liust  .June  I 
...tarted  an  f.  o.  b. 
auction.  In  six 
^   ™  months  I  sold  700  ) 

cars  of  California 
farm  produce, 
m  o  s  t  1  y  g  r  a  p  e  s, 
which  shows  what 
growers  think  of 
the  new  method." 

Farmers  re.ilize 
that  consign  ing 
their  crop  individu- 
ally to  rommia.->ion 
merchants  or  dis- 
tant auction  mar- 
kets is  an  illDgical 
marketing  niethod, 
wrong  in  prim  iple, 
because  it  gives  the 
agent  or  buyer  every  advantage.  When 
a  perishable  product  is  placed  in  the 
hand.H  of  a  dislnnf  agent  tlie  latter  has 
the  whip  hand,  being  bound  by  no  legal 
agreement.  He  sells  for  whatever  price 
he  pleases,  or  whatever  dealers  agree 
upon,  makinsi  terms  to  suit. 

Juggling  of  accounts,  false  represen- 
tations regarding  condition  of  stociv  on 
ai rival  and  other  abuses  inherent  in 
the  consignment  system  have  caused 
more  dissatisfaction  among  growers 
than  anything  else  connected  with  farm 
crop  markcHing.  Lawsuits,  In  which 
the  ("■'ederal  Oo\ernment  often  tak!-s  a 
hand,  are  conunn.'t.  uncovering  dishon- 
esty. Incompetency  and  other  rej)re- 
henslble  features  of  the  commission 
business. 

CROP  INSF'liCTION  HKl.PS 

"Yes,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?"  objects  the  grower.  "We 
know  the  dealers  should  come  to-us.  as 
they  come  to  other  producers,  and  pay 
us  for  our  goods  as  soon  as  they  are 
loaded  onto  cars.  We  do  all  the  busi- 
ness we  can  on  this  cash  f.o.b.  basis, 
but  are  able  to  dispose  of  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  crop  this  way.  What 
Bhall  we  do  with  the  remainder?  In 
many  cases  consignment  Is  the  only 
■way  out." 

Kellerman  saw  in  California's  sys- 
tem of  farm  produce  inspection  an  op- 
portunity to  .sell  everything  on  an  f.  o. 
b.  basis,  since  It  enables  distant  buy- 
ers to  make  intelligent  wire  purchases 
without  per.sonnlly  inspecting  the  prod- 
uct. True,  as  objectors  point  out.  it  is 
Impossible  to  determine  from  inspect- 
ors' certificifes  the  precise  qiiality  of 
a  coir's  contents.  This  slight  buyer's 
risU,  however,  can  be  largely  eliminated 
b\  the  use  of  standard  grades  and 
brands  and  by  dealing  with  organiza- 
tions and  large  individual  producers 
with  whose  stock  and  methods  the 
trade  is  familiar. 

It  also  is  a  fact  that  the  buyer  is 
bound  to  di.scount  iirices  a  little  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  shipping  risks 
which  he  a.ssumes  and  the  po.ssibility 
of  goods  arriving  in  poor  condition.  If, 
however,  the  grower  assumes  this  risk, 
as  in  consignment  shipping,  his  losses 
will  average  about  as  much  as  the  price 
discount  made  by  the  buyer  when  the 
latter  takes  the  ri.sk. 

iidw  thk  system  WOKKS 

Instead  of  holding  a  car  loaded  with 
perlshnblen  at  i>oint  of  origin  until  de- 
scription can  be  wired  to  distant  mar- 
kets a'lul  bids  received,  the  car  is  started 
rolling  to  an  undetermined  destination 
Wion  as  loaded.  Fortunately  for  this 
thou.sanil  miles  of  mountains 
deserts  intervene  between  Califor- 
and  her  ne:irest  large  consuming 
rkets.  This  affords  ample  time  for 
crlptlon  of  a  car's  contents  to  bo 
to  all  the  big  Eastern  markets, 
'ealers  to  be  apprised  of  -same  and 
ch  aa  desire  to  purchase  to  put 
mpetitive  bids. 

description    Is    sent    out  the 
ter  the  car  rolls,  the  auction  .sale 
the  following    day,     price  and 
y  being   wired   immediately  al'ter- 
to    the   office   nearest   i)oint  of 
from  which  a  check  is  at  once 
to  the  producer,  who  thus  gets 
ey  within  4S  hours  of  the  time 
starts  rolling.     One  great  ad- 
-e  of  this  method  is  that  the  ship- 
knows   within    two   or   three  days 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


after  loading  a  car  just  what  his  stuff 
is  bringing,  which  enables  the  grov\er 
or  org.i nidation  to  regulate  siiiptnents 
accordingly. 

The  central  office  of  the  National  F. 
O.  B.  Auction  Company  is  at  Pittsburg. 
Branch  offices  arc  maintained  in  New 
York,  Boston.  Cleveland.  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, Chicago  and  several  other  large 


Considerable  apprehension  is  felt  in 
some  quarters  that  f.  o.  b.  auction  sell- 
ing will  wreck  co-operative  marketing 
organizations.  If  this  should  happen  it 
would  be  a  real  calamity,  not  only  to 
growers,  but  to  the  Slate  in  general 
ORCHARD  and  I'^ARM  stan-Is  squarely 
behind  farmers'  selling  associations, 
realizing  they  h;ive  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  both  to  producers  and  consum- 
ers. The  purpose  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion is  to  bring  to  light  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  new 
marketing  method,  in  order  to  enable 
growers  and  shippers  intelligently  to 
judge  its  merits  and  drawbacks.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  following  opinions 
from  well-known  marketing  authorities 
have  been  obt.iined  by  the  editor  of 
ORCH.\RD  and  FARM  with  permission 
to  publish. 


cliMser  must  of  necessity  take  inta 
consideration  complete  offerings  from 
California  and  provide  to  all  points  of 
carload  consumption  in  the  United 
StMtes  and  C;inada  an  opportunit.v  to 
purchase.  At  present  no  such  oppor- 
tunit.v exists. 

■'The  s-ilvation  of  the  grape  industry 
of  California  depends  upon  control  of 
distribution  from  the  point  of  origin, 
which  is  California.  " 


C.  P,  EARLY 

MdiHif/er  Miitri'il  Uioni/e  Distribu- 
tors, Rcdlanrls 


A.  C.  HARDISON 

PrcsiJtnt  C'llifuriiia  F<ir»i  ISiircnu 
Fi'di'ration 


"I  consider  f.  o.  b.  auction  system  of 
marketing  a  false  hope,  a  delusion.  It 
has  been  tried  once  by  fruit  grow- 


"We  have  tried,  to  some  extent,  f.  o. 
b.  auction  selling  and  other  marketing 
methods.  We  always  are  open  to  con- 
vi<tion  and  are  not  averse  to  trying 
any  selling  i)!an  which  may  prove 
beneficial  to  citrus  growers.  Some  of 
our  f.  o.'b.  auction  sales  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  while  others  were  far 
from  being  so.  When  a  low  price  waa 
received  the  publicity  of  same  w.-is 
detrimental  to  our  brands  in  the  Fast- 
ern  m.a rkets.  For  that  reason  we  dia- 
conlinued   this   marketing  method. 

'  With  such  a  large  volume  of  fruit 
going  forward  through  different  mar- 
keting mi»"iia,  to  be  .sold  at  destination, 
we  think  the  f.  o.  b.  auction  might  de- 
press prices  and  therefore  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Industry.  If.  however, 
the  entire  orange  crop  could  he  sold  f. 
o.  b.  by  any  method  and  all  sales  made 
at  this  end  of  the  line,  we  believt  it 
■.vould  be  an  advantage  to  the  iiidu.s- 
try." 


R.  M.  SHEEHAN 

Manager  California  Grape  Growers' 
F.xchnngc.  San  Francisco 


"Many  members  of  the  Exchiiiiga 
who  had  late  grapes  during  the  past 
season  availed  themselves  of  the  t.  o.  b. 
auction  method  of  selling  and  almost 


MISS  CALIFORNIA  ASKS: 


fruit  markets.  The  California  office  is 
at  Los  Angeles.  Last  November  1'>T 
cars  of  California  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  sold  in  one  afternoon.  As  critics 
point  out,  the  system  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  dealers  in  every  carloL 
market  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
bid  on  offerings. 

SECOND   COMPANY  ORGANIZKD 

A  few  weeks  ago  L.  K.  Small  and  ten 
other  Los  Angeles  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers  organized  the  Crowers  and 
Shiiipers'  F.  O.  B.  Auction  Company, 
with  a  central  sales  office  in  Chicago. 
A  large  quantity  of  cantaloupes  and 
other  California  products  already  have 
been  sold,  in  many  cases  netting  grow- 
ers double  the  money  received  from 
consignment  and  other  saleson-arrivai. 
From  present  orders  it  is  expected  that 
5000  cars  will  be  handled  this  season. 

Managers  of  cooperative  marketing 
a.ssociations,  together  with  representa- 
fives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Exten- 
sion Service,  generally  regard  with  dis- 
favor the  new  selling  system,  although 
some  admit  it  may  be  useful  under 
certain  conditions.  The  chief  objection 
is  that  it  transfers  distribution  from 
.shipper  to  buyer,  but  supi)orters  of  the 
sy.-um  c^mtend  that  this  is  an  improve- 
mcnl  on  the  pre.st-nt  method. 
/"Supplying  Eastern  markets  from 
across  the  continent  is  largely  a  matter 
of  guesswork,"  points  out  an  experi- 
enced dealer.  "A  cash  huyer,  however, 
is  not  apt  to  take  many  chances  with  a 
car  in  which  he  has  his  money  invested, 
knowing  in  advance  where  he  is  go. 
ing  to  tUspose  of  the  goods  before  he 
places  a  cash  bid  for  them." 

The  other  chief  objection  is  that  th<' 
new  plan  takes  California  i)r()ducts  out 
of  the  hands  of  growers  and  shipper.s 
and  turns  them  over  to  brokers  and 
speculators.  When,  however,  fruits  or 
vegetables  are  shipped  acro.ss  the  conti- 
nent and  consigned  to  commission  mer- 
chants and  Kastern  auctions,  brokers 
and  speculators  have  an  even  better 
opportunity,  it  is  claimed,  to  manipu- 
late prices,  since  they  have  the  goods 
-in  their  own  hands  before  putting  their 
money  Into  them. 


"Shall  I  Try  the  New  Selling  System?" 


Farmers  all  over  the  Pacific  West  are  watching  with 
intense  interest  California's  marketing  innovation- 
making  f.o.b.  cash  sales  while  produce  is  rolling  towards 
distant  markets.  Read  what  friends  and  foes  have  to 
say  about  the  system. 


■•iS^'^' 


ersand  proved  unsrj tisfactoi-y.  Too  many 
agricultural  producers  are  unwilling  to 
a<cept  the  unfortimate  experience  of 
others  as  warnings,  but  must  tliem- 
selves  learn  by  the  very  expensive 
method  of  having  the  experience  them- 
selves." 


RALPH  P.  MERRITT 

President  and  Managinij  Director 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  Grotcers 


"The  f.  o.  b.  auction  is  a  compara- 
tively new  method  of  distribution  and 
has  both  advantages  and  objectionable 
features.  Advantages  lie  in  automatic 
distribution,  cash  returns  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  demand  as  against  sup- 
ply- Objections  are  to  be  found  in  hav- 
ing f.  o.  b.  sales  divided  among  vaiious 
private  interests  and  in  possible  les- 
sened returns  to  the  grower,  due  to 
jiassing  on  to  the  Tjuyer  the  risks  of 
shipment  and  delivery  and — most  par- 
ticularly— giving  the  power  of  ultimate 
distribution  to  speculative  brokers  in 
Eastern  cities. 

"Some  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  clearing  house  plan  of  <listribiition 
cannot  be  made  to  tie  with  f.  o.  b. 
.selling.  -  The  Sun  Maid  committee, 
which  has  been  considering  this  subject, 
takes  the  position  that  all  types  of  dis- 
tribution could  be  brought  into  the 
clearing  hou.se  plan  and  that  f.  o.  b. 
sales  may  be  of  importance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  clearing  house  by  in- 
dicating prices  obtained  on  that  day, 
types  of  grapes  moved  and  points  of 
apparent  distribution. 

"An  f.  o.  b.  plan  to  be  successful  and 
of  permanent  advantage    to    the  pur- 


universally  were  satisfied  with  results. 
It  brought  them  quick  returns  for  their 
fruit  !ind  was  so  altogether  different 
from  the  consignment  methods  that  the 
plan  has  taken  deep  root  with  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers. 

"A  grower  cannot  help  being  favor- 
ably impressed  when,  after  billing  out 
a  car  of  grapes,  he  is  able  to  know 
within  48  hours  what  price  his  fruit 
brought  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
his  money  for  -  it.  Such  a  method  en- 
ables him  to  (Continued  on  Page  lOf, 
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"H 


I  T  T  I  N  G  THE 
TRAIL"  —  Out  of 

Los  Angeles  at  dusk, 
through  Hollywood  and 
over  Cahuenga  at  a  snail's 
pace,  so  dense  the  traffic 
— and  Ventura  boulevard 
Btretching  away  a  blaze  of 
lights  as  Sunday  pleasure 
Beelcers   whir  homeward. 

AVe  Californians  take 
the  sudden  descent  of 
night  as  a  matter  of 
course;  the  Easterner 
notices  It  immediately — 
he    is    a  c  c  u  s  tomed  to 

gently- fading  twilight  for  hours  after  sundown. 
Has  this  contrast  something  to  do  with  the 
superiority  of  our  attainments?  With  darkness 
comes'coolness,  and  rest  for  man  and  beast.  But 
In  the  corn  belt,  oppressive  heat  may  linger  with 
the  half-light  of  early  night  and  on  into  the  "wee 
Bma'  hours,"  while  the  weary  f.irmer  seeks  vainly 
for  refreshing  sleep.  His  jaded  team,  too,  starts  the 
morrow's  work  with  low-hanging  heads.  But  every 
California  night  brings  new  energy  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea! 


U  I  OTS  FOR  SALE" — Stores  and  homes  for  miles 
i-J  along  what  was  not  so  long  ago  a  country 
road.  "Lots  only  f2500"  where  a  decade  ago  Im- 
proved orchard  acreage  at  that  price  was  un- 
heard of! 

A  new  town,  building  In  a  former  barley  field; 
A.  bit  quiet  now  and  not  many  lots  selling,  we  are 
told — but  gone  forever  for  agricultural  purposes. 
A  temporary  lull  will  not  stop  the  march  of  popu- 
lation. The  entire  San  Fernando  Valley  once  sold 
for  $10,000! 

Encouragement  and  jusUfioJition  here  for  those 
who  predict  tremendous  farm  land  development  In 
the  great  central  valleys!  The  real  business  of 
producing  food  for  the  millions  of  a  greAt  city  can- 
rot  be  done  upon  $5000  land.  And  authorities  say 
no  less  than  50,000  acres,  tributary  to  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  withdrawn  from  production  during  the 
past  five  yeard!  If  you  have  a  good  ranch,  with 
water,  in  the  "back  country,"  hang  onto  It! 


ASIGFNIFICANT  ODOR— We  breathe  deeply  of 
the  sweet  night  air,  scented  with  the  perfume 
of  many  blossoms.  But  suddenly  we  are  conscious 
of  a  discordant  smell — pungent,  penetrating, 
strangely  reminiscent  of  various  unpleasant  expe- 
riences. Disinfectant!  Sheep  dip!  Hospitals! 
Sprin.s  cleaning! 

A  harsh  reminder  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
menace  still  hovers.  This  dairyman,  sole  survivor 
of  ten  or  more  who  have  given  way  to  the  sub- 
dividers,  must  have  used  the  strong-smelling  stuff 
by  the  barrel!  He  Is  taking  no  chances,  and  that 
he  has  escaped  so  far  may  be  due  to  his  eternal 
•vigilance. 

Not  a  man  has  set  toot  on  the  ranch  without 
beins  thoroughly  disinfected  since  the  disease  first 
aiipciiied  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  District!  Every 
fence  line  is  patrolled.  Deliveries  and  collections 
have  been  made  at  the  gate  for  months. 

Prevention  has  cost  this  big  dairy  thousands  of 
doll.us,  but  there  were  tens  of  thousands  at  stake. 
The  owner  did  not  wait  for  quarantine  regulations 
to  throw  a  cordon  around  his  proi'crty;  he  will  not 
relax  his  vigilance  until  long  after  the  menace  ia 
officially  declared  past. 

He  is  a  business  man  and  Is  always  looking  and 
planning  ahead;  he  is  known  as  one>ot  the  most 
Buccessful  milk  producers  In  the  West. 

CLIMATE     AND     WATER— El    Camino  Real— 
What    marvelous    changes    Time    has  wrought 
Bince  patient,  devout  Fra  (Continued  on  Page  i) 


WIIAK  NEW?  AsSSKfe 


Releasing  More  "Hot  Dogs"        And  Now — Vacuum  Currycombs 


BECAUSE  of  the  shortage  of  cattle  feed  this  year 
California  meat  packers  are  preparing  to 
slaughter  an  unusually  large  number  of  lean  ani- 
mals, a  large  percentage  of  which  will  be  converted 
into  weinerwurst  sausages,  which  form  the  basis 
of  "hot  dog"  sandwiches.  The  loial  demand  for 
the  later  during  the  pa-st  few  years  has  shown  a  re- 
markable increase. 

Bring  College  Courses  South 

IN  RESPONSEE  to  the  demand  for  more  technical 
agricultural  information  In  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State,  the  California  College  of  Agriculture  is 
planning  to  give  short  courses  in  viticulture  and 
deciduous  tree  fruits  in  that  region  next  November. 
.Similar  courses  he'.d  at  Davis  have  been  attended 
by  150  to  2D0  students.  The  work  will  be  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  especially  suited  to  growers. 

Getting  Bulletins  Now  Easy 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
pared three  bulletin  Indexes — sent  free  upon  le- 
quest — which  make  it  easy  to  choose  the  publications 
wanted.  One  of  these  indexes  li-'^ts  bulletins  alpha- 
betically bv  subject  matter,  instead  of  by  number. 

In  addition  to  the  alphabetical  and  numbered  in- 
dex, there  is  a  list  giving  bulletins  of  special  inter- 
est to  persons  living  in  cities  and  towns,  such  as 
Food  and  Diet.  Household  Pests,  Poultry,  Garden- 
ing, Fruit  Raising  and  Flowers. 

\ 

Boll  .Weevil  in  Arizona 

A SPECIES  of  cotton  boll  wee\il  Is  reported  in 
the  Postvale  district,  near  Tucson,  Arizona. 
The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  that  section,  which 
covers  several  thousand  acres,  has  been  estimated 
by  Stale  authorities  and  all  of  the  plants  ordered 
destroyed.  The  farmers,  however,  refuse  to  obey 
this  order,  claiming  no  money  has  been  appropriated 
to  pay  them  for  the  crop  to  be  destroyed. 

California  cotton  growers  are  watching  the  situa- 
tion closely,  believing  their  Industry  to  be  seriously 
menaced  by  the  proximity  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Oregon  Buys  Pumping  Plants 

BKC.\1'SK  of  the  severe  drouth  which  Oregon  is 
experiencing,  many  pumping  plants  for  water- 
ing gardens  and  orchards  are  being  installed  in  that 
State.  Plentv  of  water  Is  available  for  this  purpose, 
while  there  Is  ample  electric  powei  to  run  the  pumps. 

During  the  past  few  years  numerous  pumping 
plants  have  been  Installed  in  the  Umpqua  Valley 
for  watering  prune  orchards  and  have  proved  very 
profitable  investments,  judging  by  their  increasing 
number.  The  Willamette  River  and  its  tributaries 
carry  enough  water  to  irrigate  liberally  the  millions 
of  acres  of  rich  farm  land  through  which  they  run. 

Financing  Farm  Students 

CAI^IFORNIA  financial  institutions  might  with 
profit  follow  the  example  of  the  Atlanta  Trust 
Company  In  loaning  Georgia  agricultural  students 
money  to  purchase  and  equip  land  for  farming,  ac- 
cording to  C.  H.  I^ane  of  the  Federal  Board  of  \  o- 
cational  Training.  Few  agricultural  graduates  have 
an  opportunity  to  practice  what  they  have  learned, 
he  points  out.  and  arrangements  to  finance  them 
should  be  made  by  banks  and  trust  companies. 

Lane  believes  the  present  agricultural  dejiresslon 
will  bp  followed  bv  a  period  in  which  there  will  not 
he  available  enough  trained  farmers  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Establish  New  Potato  Grade 

ANEW  seed  potato  grade  has  been  established  by 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The  plan  was 
worked  out  by  E.  R.  Jackman.  extension  specialist 
in  farm  crops.  The  grade  covers  potatoes  much 
above  the  average,  but  not  quite  good  enough  to  be 
clas.sed  as  certified  seed. 

It  is  expected  that  BO, 000  bushels  of  potatoes  will 
make  the  new  grade,  out  of  a  half-mlllIon-bu.sheI 
crop.    Usually  only  15,000  bu.shels  qualify  as  certified 

More  Oregon  potatoes  are  disqualified  ^n  account 
of  mosaic  disease  than  from  any  other  cause.  A 
fee  of  6  cents  per  sack  is  charged  for  certification 
work,  a  slight  increase  over  the  former  charge  of 
5  cents,  but  the  $1  application  fee  has  been  discon- 
tinued. '  Last  year  Umatilla  County  produced  over 
50  per  cent  of  Oregon's  certified  seed  poUtoes. 

New  Killing  Device  Tested 

As  a  result  of  the  $10,000  prlM  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals for  "a  safe,  practical  device,  rapid  in  action, 
by  which  large  animals  can  be  In.^tanUy  and  pain- 
lessly killed,"  there  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
in  charge  an  instrument  claimed  to  meet  these 
specifications. 

The  device  recently  was  tested  at  the  Armour 
packing  plant.  Chica!;o.  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee and  representatives  of  the  American  insti- 
tute of  Meat  Packers.  It  is  operated  by  compressed 
air  and  drives  a  bolt  into  the  brain  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  bullet,  the  latter  being  released  by  touching  the 
gun  to  the  animal's  head. 

"You  mav  say  for  us,"  announced  Dr.  Ha.ve^  rep- 
resonting  the  Institute,  "that  we  believe  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  working  out  details  to  demonstrate  that 
the  new  device  Is  practical  and  effective.  Probably 
little  opposition  will  be  offered  to  Its  adoption.  We 
want  to  kill  animals  In  the  humanest  manner  po»- 
Bible." 


FOR  those  who  can  afford  it,  the  new  vacuur 
currycomb  promises  Co  relieve  farm  hands  of 
hart,    disagreeable    job    of    hand    work  —  cleantc 
horses.    The  invention,  which  works  something;  Ilki 
a  vacuum  carpet  sweeper,  is  said  to  ri  ■ 
from   the  skin  as  well  as   hair  and  oii 
danger  of  the  workman  being  kicked  or  biii  . 
currying  a  sore  or  tender  spot  on  the  equine  Irama 

Use  Private  Raisin  Brands 

THE  decision  of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growura 
introduce  private  brands  appears  to  meet  wit 
general  approval,  as  It  is  expected  to  aid  m  ulcrlitif 
The  California  Fruit  Grower.-'  Exc  bange  !< 
use  of  privati   brands,  althuugli  all  first - 
is  sold  as  "Sun  Kist."  just  as  all  fancy  .i 
rai.sins  will  po  out  under  the  Sun  Maid  l 

Since  t'ltre   is  more  or   less  difference   in  th 
qu;.Iity  of  fruit  produced  in  difi'ercnt  localities  iin^ 
in  the  m;inner  of  packing,  privaie  labels  en.ihle  buj 
ers  to  select   the   particubir  g'joiij  they  wi.nh 
purchase. 

Burning  Up  Oregon  Soil 

RECENTLY  a  fire  originating  in  the  tu!e  8w«r 
south  of  I«ike  Malheur.  C'regon.  dest, 
tons  of  hay,  several  bartis  and  iitlu-r  vali 
erty.     The  top  soil  Is  composed  of  dec.-iyed  >. 
something  like  peat,  and  when  dry  will  burn  dowd 
to  the  wet  clay  beneath,  des^troying  much.  valua.b^ 
humus  :ind  plant  food. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  extinguish  lull 
fires  in  the  Malheur  and  Kbini.ith  regiona,  aa  th 
fire  sometimes  will  smolder  bcntuith  the  aurfaq 
for  weeks  and  break  out  humlreds  uf  feet  from  tt 
point  of  origin. 

Appoint  New  Bug  Fighters 

Two  unusually  .ibla  men  recentl.v  have  been  dib'e 
to  the  force  of  bug  fighters  crnpluy  i  '• 
College  of  Agrii'ulture,  L'niversity  of  CaL 
of  them  is  Dr.  F.  Sllvestri,  director  >•(  tli' 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Scho'd  of  A; 
tici,  ltal.v,  who  li;is  had  mm  h  prai 
in  handling  beneficial  insnUs  for  n.- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Sllvestri  has  made  several  foreign  coUoctir 
trips  for  the  purpose  of  intioiluciiig  good  in.secl 
aVtil  Is  credited  with  the  Introductlcn  into  Hawai 
from  Africa  of  .several  v;i!ualile  piedators  on  til 
.Mfdit^ranean  fruit  fly.  He  i<  an  <  :  ■ 
and  a  firm  believer  in  thi.~-  ii!<'thu>j 
lie  .Koes  to  China  for  the  spcii-il  im 
insect  enemies  of  Californi;i  citrus   i"  .-i.s. 

I'.  H.  Tiniberl;ike  of  the  llauail.-in  Sugar  Plant. -f 
Station,  is  coming  to  Southern  Californi.a  to  :i^.sH 
in  the  Importation  of  predatory  Insects. 


THEY  SAY 

'Farm  Bureau,  Co-ops  Don't  Mix' 
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G.  FRANCE 

Adx-isrr,   Ban  Diego 
Counlji 
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we  are  stronf;  fur ' 
co-operative  market- 
ing; In  fact.  It  seems  the 
only  logical  solution  of  ' 
farmers'  grpai<st   probl  i 
but   we   believe   It   is  thu 
function  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  promote,  and  the 
Extension   Service   to  as- 
sist. In  the  organization  ot 
needed     commculity  ntar- 
ketlng  .•iRsociatiofi.s. 

In  other  words,   I  thin', 
it   better  for   the   Agri  n 
tural  Extetixu.n  S  >■  > 
and  the   Farm  I' 
leave~the  m.innt 
such  <■• 
various 
ducers   .  ■ 

When  a  n 
elation   Is   I  ' 
laed,  howexi 
Bureau    should  encoui 
and    support    it    In    (■v  i  • 
,^way.   Similarly  it  1 


J.  6.  FNANCE 


the  province  of  1 1 
Photo.  ™„r....  s.«u,e™    sion  Set  vice  to  . 
Trust  an,l  I'^immene         self    \\lth  tli- 

B.nk.  work  of  a  ci 

promote    the    best    interests  of 

Probably  no  chapli  r  in  h^irm  i 
contains  more  black  marks  thai 
with    marketing.     There   Is  notlii 
couraging  than  attempting  to  keep  ulive  »  .■ 
marketing   assmlation   without   adtquate  I 
or  competent  management. 

Anollii  r  thing— 1  think  It  Is  a 
tempt  to  mix  social  HctivllicH.  , 
terment  and  sui  h  (actors  w  ' 
latter  should  be  strictly  a  i 
conducted   as   sm  li  ri 
men    entirely    s<  i 
l  unil  lite,  which  i 

Bureau    and    otln  i  ,  .  . 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Farm  Labor  Surplus 


THE    labor    faccor    constitutes  the 
iiioht  buttling  as  well  as  the  most 
pitKSing  ay;ru;uUural  ijroblem   in  Cali- 
fiirnKi,   ecoiioiuictiliy   and   socially,  ac- 
•  j.iig   to   Iv.   L..   Adams,   piuiuSoor  o£ 
mana^eiuent,  tniversiiy  oi  Cali- 
i  .iii.a,-  Col.oso  of  Aericuituie. 

ite  iMjiiitd  uut  the  agtravaiiun  of  the 
|.ii)l>ieiii   duo   lo   liie   unaiigu   from  ex- 
i   r,  Ke    crops    calling    lor    lillie  hand 
1.  -  lo     iiiieiioive    c.ops  requir.ug 
^I'-.Li    (luuniiti^'s    ot'    hand    labor,  lor 
w.>ich  li.us^i.u-  !ii)  niacnine  subsiituiea 
l..,MX  been  ueviaod.   One  man-day  per 
Ver  yeai-,   will   prouuce  one  ion 
,  .1111  hay  or  a  haii-ton  of  itireshed 
I      l  y.  A  ixii  oi  raisins  per  at-ie,  liovv- 
■  r    reiiui.c-d  ij  Holies  us  many  uays' 
,..i  o,   pi  one  .w.iii,  or  '  niajj-uays. ' 

x  man -U.I  JO  per  acre  per  year  will 
,  I  .Lice  five  o.is  ot  anaita  hay  or 
.  '  pounas  ot  ihieshed  rice;  i'^  to 
iiian-uiiys  aj-e  requiied  by  eaih 
M  l  ot  ct-rtain  oi  our  coininoiiest 
:  ..as.  In  seneial,  IDOO  acres  in  bar- 
Icj,  wheat  o.  grrain  hay  uses  at  mo.>t 
UioO  nian-uays  of  labor,  while  tne 
K:i<.:t;  aireago  in  fruit  requires  24,U0l) 
■  i.-llU>S. 

i(  off  against  these  contrasted 
'  .  Hies  is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  3U 
\i  iK  Cull  torn  ia.s  iniiiviuual  fruit 
i  I  '  ■  N,  deciduous  and  tropical,  have 
inii.uplied  from  lis-s  than  11,OUO,000  to 
mojf  than  4(>,U00.l)i)U ;  oi  in  terms  ot 
arnafce  a  quadruplnalion — and  then 
sol.,.'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cereal 
,i....i:.^e  has  fallen  off  about  one- 
llnrd. 

The  result  is  an  increased  supply 
of  labor.  H'lt  this  labor,  as  Professor 
Adanis  poinl.s  out,  is  not  greatly 
wanted,  except  in  the  rush  of  the 
haiv<  .»i  niomh.s — notably  July  to  Octo- 
lier — and  must  take  care  of  itself  the 
rest  ot  the  year.  Hence  the  socially 
as  well  as  economically  serious  prob- 
lem  of  the  migratory  worker. 

Here  is  the  present  labor  situation 
in  Hi  Caiifornia  counties: 

Alameda — I^a'oor  demand  7.5  to  80 
per  cent  of  norn\al.  lOstimatts  show 
a  40  per  cent  cherry  crop,  apricots 
50  per  cent,  pears  80  per  cent.  Re- 
trenchment policy  of  local  manufac- 
tiiiis  results  in  making  harvest  labor 
;i  I.I  i  lulant. 

1  iiltc — Needs  less  than  normal  and 
labor  snri)ly  ample  with  lower  wages. 
f.1  to  $".25  per  day,  without  board  and 
room. 

Kresno — Present  supply  more  than 
sufficient.  Possible  shortage  In  Sep- 
tember. Peak  of  raisin  harvest  comes 
In  October. 

Imperial — A  surplus  of  men  and  al- 
r<;-.ty  an   unemployment  problem. 

'  !i-.gs — Need  fewer  laborers;  supply 

:;l.nildant. 


liOs  Angeles — Demand  light,  with 
plenty  of  help  available.  Deciduous 
fruit  prospect  poor. 

Napa — Crops  light,  prices  low;  more 
labor  than  can   be  used. 

Orange — aupply  greater  than  de- 
mand. 

I'lacer — Needs  normal;  wages  30  to 
35   cents  an  Hour. 

Kiversiiue — i^eiiutnd  normal;  supply^ 
aiup.e. 

baiiia  Barbara — Crop  ourlook  nor- 
mal; piaciicauy  no  lauor  supi>iy 
pi  ooiem. 

^uiiia  Clara — Labor  demand  nor- 
niai;  probauiy  less  tiian  no,  uial  need 
ot  outsiUe  nugialory  Help  at  peak  of 
seajion. 

tiaiua  Cruz — Needs  normal;  supply 
ainpie. 

Jsoiano — Ample  labor  supply;  $2.50  a 
day,   not   "found,"   standard  wage. 

tjunuiiia — Demand  normal;  iiiciea.se 
for  nop  season,  uecrease  in  other  Har- 
vests. 

Ventura — Crops  below  normal;  labor 
ample,  with  iniiicaiions  of  coming  dis- 
tress   from    unemployed.  . 

In  an  "off'  year  for  farming  like 
1924,  with  city  industries  not  "taking 
up  the  slack,"  the  State  of  necessity 
fails  to  provide  adequately  for  its 
hands.  Tile  situation  is  accentuated 
by  the  sheer  inabiiity  of  farmers  to 
hire  more  than  a  minimum  of  work- 
ers at  more  than  the  lowest  wage 
that  will  hold  them  in  a  year  when 
hands  are  too  numerous  for  the  job. 
Most  sections  report  crop  prices  so 
low  as  to  drive  farinera  to  tax  their 
own,  families  wilh  more  th.T.n  their 
cu.^tomaiy  sliare  ot  harvesting.  Cer- 
tain sections,  with  perhaps  three- 
fourihg  of  their  orchards  heretofore 
operated  by  Japanese  siiai-e-tenants, 
report  great  diificulty  in  replacing 
these  workers  with  tenants  who  can 
hold  legally. 

Adams  offers  no  cut-and-dried 
remedy  for  this  condition,  though  he 
suggests  that  California  is  in  the 
midst  (jf  an  ngi  icultur'al  and  social  ex- 
periment requiring  many  years  to 
work  out.  He  considers  it  a  case  of 
'"hands  off!"  for  doctrinaires. 

"It  doesn't  help,"  declares  -\dams, 
"to  stand  on  the  side  linos  and  coach 
the  fiiiniei-  with  .sage  advice  about  ro- 
tation, diversifi'-al  ion.  dir»<-t  selling, 
co-operation,  getting  Con.gress  to  do 
somethin.g.  or  riri.v  other'  of  the  cure- 
iills  of  the  'arm-chair'  agriculturist. 
The  California  farmer  knows  far  more 
about  all  these  remedies  than  the  ninn 
in  the  bleachers  does.  The  questions 
at  issue  in  these  post-war  days  ot 
transition  will  be  solved  only  by  the 
patience  and  determination  of  intelli- 
gent,  practical  nijen." 


By  DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 

"Tlir  m.  ij  Crier,"  Lot  Ani/eles  Examiner  Radio  Studio 


DB.  RALPH  L  POWER 


DAAaD    S.\RNOFF    recently  broad- 
cast thi-ough  Station  WOS  of  the 
Mi'--'Ourl    State    Marketing    Bureau  an 
address  to  the  farrni^rs,  which  contained 
rii; ii'v  Interesting  high  lights  on  radio 
in  agriculture. 

Rjidio  will  relieve 
the  farmer  and  his 
family  from  the 
sense  of  l.solatloa 
which  is,  i)erhaps, 
the  har.shest  handi- 
cap of  agricultural 
life. 

It  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous  aid  in 
keeping  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm 
and  thus  preserve 
for  agricultural  de- 
veloptnent  the  en- 
ergies of  thou.sands 
of  .ambitious  young 
men  and  women 
are  drawn  away  each  year  to  ur- 
pursults.  - 

..'in  can  be  used  to  furnish  accurate 
'.lis  and  w.-ather  reports  to  the 
nd    townsman.     It    also  can 
warning     of  approaching 
Flood      warnings  received 
■.idio  will  be  of  pricele.ss  value 
irnier. 

I  ^  can  receive  over  the  air  ac- 
I.    news  of  prices  and  trade  condi- 
s  of  farm  products  at  all  principal 
Uots  within  the  'hour, 
r    course,    receiving   sets   will  help 
.den    the   social,   spiritual   and  re- 
us life  of  every  one.     It  will  help 
with   class  and  sectional  dlffer- 
and    develop    greater  national 
between     farmers     and  other 
of  citlzena. 

s  development  will  make  po.«- 
system  of  agricultural  colleges 
will  be  open  to  all  the  30,000,000 
ns  who  live  on  farms, 
nas  siih  i  incp  of  Snrnofrs 

■     i.l  Its  utilllarlan 
.  ..  brings  to  the 
human  contact,  hu- 
iid   culture.     If  men 
lar^n  are  not  to  con- 


tinue to  drift  away  from  the  land,  to 
herd  themselves  in  great  cities,  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  industrial  labor  and  leave 
the  farms  unmanned,  agricultural  life 
must  bo  made  more  attractive. 

The  farmer  deserves  to  share  and 
should  share  in  many  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  now  enjoyed  only 
by  the  city  dweller.  His  family  de- 
serves and  will  have  the  entertainment 
and  cultural  influences  which  the  cities 
have  created;  his  children  should  not 
be  without  the  educational  advantages 
which  sparsely-populated  communities 
cannot  at  present  afford. 

No  movenaent  to  bring  the  young 
man  or  woman  back  to  the  farm  could 
have  fully  succeeded  without  the  vital, 
human  louc'h  that  is  the  gift  of  radio. 
Hadio  is  destined  to  bring  the  city  to 
the'  farm,  which  Is  without  the  crowd- 
ing, the  dependence  and  fierce  compe- 
tition of  the  cities. 

Millions  of  Coffee  Cows 

THFRI5  are  3,000,000  coffee  cows 
and  750,000  tea  cows  In  the  United 
States.  That  is  to  say,  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  cream  used  in  tea  and 
coffee  in  this  country  is  equivalent  to 
the  production  from  that  many  cows. 

Coffee  consumption  is  around  one 
billion  pounds  annually  or  approxi- 
mately 40  billion  cups.  This  ie(iiiir-es 
40  billion  ounces  of  cream,  the  milk 
equivalent  of  which  is  billion 
pounds,  or  practically  one-eighth  the 
total  production  of  milk  in  the  United 
States. 

Consumption  of  tea  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  85  million  pounds 
or  approximately  21  billion  cups.  The 
quantity  of  cream  used  in  tea  averages 
only  one-half  that  in  coffee  or  one- 
half  ounce  per  cup,  or  a  total  In  terms 
of  milk  or  over  three  billion  pounds. 

Making  libeiMl  allowances  for  the 
use  of  milk  in  coffee  .ind  tea  or  of 
half  milk  and  half  cream,  there  still 
would  be  more  than  one-eighth  the 
total  production  of  milk  used  in  these 
two  beverages. 


I WISH  that  every  woman  who 
presiiles  over  a  rural  home  in  the 
Pacific  West  could  have  attended 
the  seventeenth  biennial  conven  ion  of 
the  General  Federation  <  f  Women's- 
Clubs  in  I>os  Angeles  early  in  June. 
If  you  could  have 
seen  that  vast  as- 
semblage of  women 
as  they  gathered 
each  day  to  trans- 
act business  and  to 
take  action  upon 
practically  e  v  <■  r-  y 
vital  question  of 
world  importance 
you  would  have 
realizi  d,  as  many  of 
us  have  not  realized 
before,  the  extent  lo 
which  the  world  of 
women  are  organ- 
ized, the  scope  of 
their  interests  and,  flavia  gaines  leitch 
above  all,  the  place 

they  have  created  for  themselves 
among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
day. 

if  you  could  have  been  here  and  ab- 
sorbed the  spirit  of  th.it  biennial  you 
would  haye  gone  l.-ack  to  your  country 
homes  with  the  inspiration  lo  organize 
the  women  of  rural  cumtnunitiei*  just 
as  the  women  of  the  cities  are  or- 
ganized. What  the  women  of  the  city 
h:.ve  accomplished  through  the  fre- 
quently discu.ssed,  ofttimes  ci  iticiseil. 
and  occa.sionally  greatly  disapproved 
of  worn.in's  club  you  can  achieve  by 
organizing  the  women  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

If  you  doubt  the  success  of  such 
association,  consider  the  history  of  thfl 
General  Federation.  Its  first  biennial 
w-as  held  in  1S:(2  with  a  membership 
Af  60  clubs  representin.g  a  few  thou- 
sand women.  Today  there  are  many 
thousand  clubs  in  the  Federation  and 
they  represent  nearly  3.000.000  women 
and  about  18  different  nations.  At  the 
time  the  Federation  came  into  exis- 
tence women  were  making  rather  spec- 
tacular U:ii>s  into  tlie  realm  of  affairs. 
It  was  said  they  were  .so  enthused 
over  the  new  world  of  thought  and 
activity  opening  before  them  that  there 
was  a  question  whether  a  club  devoted 
to  home  economics  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Federation.  This  department 
now  is  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
study  In  the  Federation. 

GROWTH  OF  (?LUB  MOVR.MENT 

We  countrywomen  —  I  call  myself 
countrywoman  because  In  spirit  at 
least  I  am  one  of  you — have  as  pat- 
terns the  women's  clubs  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country  for  our 
example.  We  can  he  inspired  by  their 
successes  and  their  achievements  and 
we  can  profit  by  their  exireriencs  and 
mistakes.  The  women's  clubs  in  their 
incipiency  had  no  precedent  .^nd  they 
have  progressed  to  their  preseiTt  stand- 
ing and--po\ver  simidy  by  going  steadily 
forward,  making  their  plans  and  put- 
.ti.ng  them  into  operation  until  they 
have  perfected  a  powerful,  world- 
wide organization. 

Today  their  interest  covers  every 
known  human  problem  from  home  eco- 
nomics to  world  peace.  Theii  activi- 
ties are  international  in  scope.  In  this 
convention  they  took  action  upon 
numerous  phases  of  legislation,  for 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  women  and  children  and  against  all 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  edu- 
cation nnd  happiness  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  Impress  upon  you,  my 
countrywomen,  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests of  city  women  are  |)ractically 
the  same  as  yours.  We,  too,  have  our 
home  economics  problems  and  the  mul- 
titude of  questions  that  present  them- 
selves in  rural  communities.  We  aUso 
are  vitally,  inseparably  allied  with  the 
great  movements  that  sweep  the 
country:  world  peace,  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  water 
conservation,  educational  and  sanitary 
measures,  prohibition  question  and 
countless  others. 

Whatever  affects  the  people  of  great 
cities  in  a  way  affects  the  members 
of  rural  communilies;  therefore  every 
countrywoman  should  participate  in 
country,  town,  city,  State  and  national 
housekeeping. 

WHAT  FARM  WOMEN  WANT 

The  editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
received  in.any  requests  for  a  woman's 
department.  "Give  us  something  big," 
wrote  the  countrywomen,  "something 
that  win  bring  the  city  and  the  farm 
closer  together." 

One  wfcman  wrote,  "We  feel  so  f.ir 
apart.  When  I  go  to  a  big  city  from 
my  little  home  on  an  isolated  farm  I 
feel  strange  nnd  awkward  and  as  if 
I  were  in  a  different  world.  Instead  ot 
my  own  America. 

"I  know  the  cause.  My  activities  are 
confined  to  the  work  of  our  busy  little 


farm.  AV'e  have  li'tle  onportunity  to 
meet  with  people  ami  exchange  view- 
poi'-ts  on  national  questions  or  to 
exe; ci.se  our  mind;  in  proportion  to  the 
activities  of  our  bodies.  Can't  you 
give  us  a  page  that  will  make  possible 
an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  various 
vital  subjects  in  whi<'h  countrywomen 
are  intensely  interested?" 

I-et  us  get  acquainted  through  this 
dei)ar'tment.  Let  us  work  towai-d  an 
organization  of  .the  countrywomen  of 
the  Pacific  States. 

When  the  Gener-al  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  held  their  first  bien- 
nial in  Chicago  34  years  ago  they  littla 
dreamed  what  a  powerful,  influential, 
successful  orrjanization  they  wouhl  ba 
in  I1I24.  when  they  met  in  Los  Angeles. 
Who  knows  what  f.ir-re:iching  worth- 
while achievement  may  result  from 
this  new  department  in  ORCH.^UD 
and  FARM? 

DAUGHTERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

There  are  1,084.128  women  engaged 
in  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal 
husbandry  in  this  country.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  do  common  work, 
but  moi-e  and  m  re  women  of  educa- 
tion and  specialized  tr-aining  are  enter- 
ing agriculture  and  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  women  to  manage 
dairy  and  poultrj^^  dep.irtments  on  gen- 
eral farms  and  to  supervi"^  fruit  rais- 
ing, vegetable  gardening  and  floricul- 
ture. 

There  are  253,836  women  dairv  farm- 
ers,  2637   stock   raiser-s,   two  foresters, 

938  florists,  3194  fruit  growers,  25  land- 
scape gardeners,  2324  poultry  raisers, 
134  apiarists  and  14.340  women  fore- 
men of  farms  and  orchards. 

Aside  from  the  practical  field,  there 
is  a  demand  for  trained  women  to 
teach  agi-iculfure  and  horticulture  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Depatment 
of  Agriculture  has  conducted  a  survey 
of  10.015  farm  homes  in  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  to  ascertain  tha 
problems  of  the  farm  wife.  The  aver- 
age day  of  the  farm  woman  is  13 
hours  long  in  the  summer  and  averages 
11  hour-s  for  the  entire  year. 

Of  100  farroer's  wives,  87  have  no 
regular  yearly  vacation.  One-half 
begin  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  40  per  cent  have  running 
water,  the  rest  carrying  it  from  a 
spring  or  ^ell  at  an  average  distance 
of   40   feet   from   the   kitchen:    81  per 

cent  care  for  chickens,  but  only  16  per 
cent  have  the  egg  money  for  their 
personal  use;  36  per  cent  help  millc 
cows,  25  per  cent  care  for  livestock  .inii 
24  per  cent  spend  an  average  of  six 
weeks  assi.-^ting  in  field  work. 

The  average  farm  wife  has  a  seven- 
room  house  to  care  for;  96  per  cent 
do  the  family  washing,  96  per  cent  bake 
all  or  part  of  the  bread;  60  per  cent 
make  the  butter.  Only  26  per  cent 
have  gas  or  electric  irons,  while  92 
Iier  cent  do  part  or  all  of  the  f.imily 
sewing, 

WIN  ONE  OF  THI':SE  PRIZES 

First,  $10;  second,  $5;  third,  $3x 
fourth,  $2. 

Tell  us  in  a  conci'je  and  interesting 
way  what  you  think  the  COUNTRV- 
WOMAN'S  CLUB  'jhould  be.  Sugge.st 
topics  for  discussion.  Tell  liow  you 
think  it  can  be  made  most  helpful  to 
all  women  readers  of  ORCHAKI)  and 
FAR.M,  bearing  in  mind  this,  magazine 
is  not  distributed  with  the  city  editions 
of  the  Sunday  Examiner. 

Let  your  suggestion  contain  the 
things  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  you 
in  rural  life. 

No  letter  may  exceed  300  words  and 
it  must  be  postm.irked  not  later  than 
July  15. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  ad- 
dress clearly. 

Address  Flavia  Gaines  Leitch, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Examiner 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 


ARALIA  MAKES  WORLD  RECORDS 

One  of  the  grreatest  production  rec- 
ords ever  made  by  a  dairy  cow  h,is  just 
been  completed  in  the  Morris  herd  at 
Woodland  by  the  already  famou.<s  pro- 
ducer, Aralia  De  Kol  Mead  Second.  On 
two  mllkings  per  day  she  made  1072 
pounds  of  butter  from  22.4X6  poirnils  of 
milk  and  is  bred  to  qiralify  for  a  :;05- 
(lay  record  ot  972  pounds  of  butter  fr-om 
20. .'189  pourrds  of  milk,  her  records  for 
both  periods  being  new  world's  records 
in  Subdivision  B. 


DEVELOPING  DEEP  ROOTS 
If  young  trees  are  given  only  enough 
water  to  keep  them  growing  they  will 
develop  deep  root  system  in  order  to 
make  use  of  subsoil  moisture.  This 
will  enable  the  trees  better  to  with- 
stand drouth  than  those  which  h.iva 
had  an  abundance  of  water  and  con- 
sequently develop  a  shallow  root  sys- 
tem, asserts  E.  P.  DEWEY,  in  a  lette* 
to  ORCH.VUD  and  FARM. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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A  SALE 


•I  Genuine  Hand 
Beaded  TUSSAH 

SILK 

Dresses 
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Te«.  we  mean 
It, the  prioef 
only  S:i.98I 
Undoubtedly 
the  biesest 
barsaiDsen- 
•  ation  in 
Teari!  A 
b«witcnfnrlrb««atl- 
Ipl  naw  itrlo  ffcnuioi 
Taa-«h  Silk  Dr»M 
ricbty  b«ad«d  and 
««oUr  fiotahed  in  i 
wmr.  Moat  amazing 


Send  No 
Money ! 

ftiebly  mad*  of  tin* 

aoalitr  ctnamc  Tuanh 
ilk.  aoft  aod  abimmar 
Iny— an  ideal  materia' 


~prcttF  bur>«  b«ad.  .» 
rich  color  toD«*  aat  is  ■ 
BOst  lAataral  and  •!». 
cant  deciffn.  S«lf  ma- 
tarial  narrow  aaah  . 
Fashionable  kimono 
lanr  tb  alevvea  with 
■laebed  cuffa.  Bonnd 
•cckrtAilorins  thr.ii;Kb> 
•otU  per  fact,  roj  will 
b«  dclivbted  witb  tba 
work  aanab  Ip .  Tb«  •  t  y  )• 
la  aBa-plecs.  b»ceiBiac 
to  aJI  acM  udfiaura*. 
MURRY!  rwtr  order— no 
money  now.  Par  onir 

ace.    If  aftcrtrr 
rfoo't  ih.nk  It  tba  bisreat  bar- 
•amof  rour  hfa.  rcur  money  back. 
COLORS  — Navy  Blue. 
Tan,  Natural.  Brown 
■  lack.  SIZES-Women 
32(e46  buat:  Miaaoa' 
14  to  22  year*.  . 
INTERNA  TIONAl! 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  D- 1679  Chicago 


Money 
Back 
'Guaranteed 


INVENTORSi 


who  derive  iarg- 
profits  know 
and  heed  certain 
simple  but  vital 
facts  bffore  appUing  for  PatenlP.  Our  book 
f-atent-Senie  givi^s  tlioje  fMil-<.  sent  frte.  Wr<u  Lawy 
*   Licty.  tg3   F  St..   WMhlmton.   0.  C.  Ellall.  I<t9. 

WHEN    ANSMKRIXi  ABVEKTISKMEXTS 
Pl.KASE   MENTION    THIS  MAGAZINE 


Poultrymen  Save  $1  Ton 

<ipOLl.TKy.MEN  who  are  stock- 
X  holders  in  the  Poultrymen's  Co- 
operative Willing  Association  are  en- 
Uiieil  to  a  discount  o£  i>c  per  sack  or 
$1  per  ton  on  all  of  our  branded 
products  he  uses,"  explains  J.  M.  JJavi- 
son,  secretary  of  the  ori^anization. 

"It  makes  no  difference  where  he 
purchases  his  feed,  whelhei'  direct 
from  the  mill  or  through  his  local 
dealer.  In  fact,  most  of  our  goods  are 
distributed  through  the  local  dealers. 
The  stockholder.,  furni.'shes  to  us  a 
memorandum  from  his  dealer  of  the 
amount  of  his  purchases,  which  en- 
titles him  to  bis  niembershiij  rebate 
from  U.S. 

".Many  of  our  stockholders  furnish 
us  with  these  memorandums  monthly, 
while  others  bring  or  send  them  in 
whenever  convenient.  This  member- 
ship rebate  is  paid  by  us  direct  and 
is  in  addition  to  any  dividends  on 
stock  and  any  other  privileges  to 
which  stockholders  are  entitled. 

"Stock  in  our  company  is  a  very 
profitable  investment  to  users  of  our 
feed.  For  instance,  the  poultryman 
who  would  average  three  tons  of  our 
feed  per  month  would  receive  mem- 
bership discounts  of  $36  per  year.  If 
he  purchased  $100  worth  of  our  stock 
his  membership  rebates  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  stock  in  three  years, 
so  that  he  would  then  own  the  stock 
free  of  any  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
dividends. 

"The  amount  of  the  membership 
rebate  a  stockholder  receives  depends 
on  the  amount  of  PCA  feeds  he  uses 
and  the  amount  of  the  dividend  he 
receives  depends  on  the  amount  of 
slock  he  owns." 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

Grinding  Wheat  and  Mixed  Grain 

for  Your  Stock  and  Poultry? 

In  these  days  when  profitable  farming  calls  for  close 
economies,  and  maximum  feeding  value  from  every 
bushel  of  grain,  no  Southwestern  farmer  can  afford  to 
feed  whole  grain  to  his  stock  or  poultry.  A  properly 
mixed  diet  of  cracked  or  ground  grain  results  in  maxi- 
mum growth  and  quick  fattening  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

A  Few  Minutes'  Time  and  a 
McCORMICK-DEERING  Feed  Grinder 

will  provide  a  good  supply  of  healthful,  easily-digested 
feed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  prepared  feeds.  A  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering  Engine  or  Tractor  will  run  the  grinder 
easily.  You  can  secure  types  of  McCormick-Deering 
Grinders  for  grinding  various  combinations — from  the 
grinder  for  small  grain  and  shelled  corn,  up  to  the  outfit 
that  grinds  corn  in  the  husks,  ear  corn,  and  small  grain. 
The  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  show  you  the 
grinder  best  suited  to  your  ovra  local  conditions  and 
crops. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


201  Potrero  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  America 

( incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Long  Beach  Lad  Tells  Poultry  Experience 


RAT  B  I  N  N  S  , 
second  winner 
of  the  Long  Beach 
egg  production  club 
contest  —  which 
closed  recently — gives  the  following 
account  of  his  experiences  prior  to 
entering   the   contest    Inst  December." 

"Six  years  ago  we  moved 
Into  the  rural  district  of 
Long  Beach.  We  had  a  full 
acre  of  ground,  bare,  except 
for  thorny  weed.s.  There  also 
was  a  cowshed  and  numer- 
ous other  small  buildings 
that  easily  could  be  convert- 
ed Into  poultry  coops. 

"I  never  had  owned  a 
flock  of  chickens,  but  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a  poultry 
project  and  started  ti.  play 
the  game,  at  first  on  a  .small 
scale,  buying  1.".  I'lymoulh 
Ro<  k  hens  and  a  loosw  r. 

"These  birds  did  not  have 
pedigrees  but  were  of  a  fine 
strain.  After  a  few  weeks  I 
came  into  pos.sessicin  of  an 
excellent  bunch  of  White 
lA-ghorn  hens.  Being  a  nov- 
ice at  the  poultry  game.  I 
experimented  with  different 
kinds  of  feeds  and  f.  i  iii  ,>; 
practices.  First  I  hatched  by 
hen.  then  tried  buying  baby 
chicks  and  did  all  of  the 
many  other  things  most  b-- 
ginners  do.  In  killing  cock- 
erels for  the  table  1  tried 
chopping  off  their  heads, 
sticking  th<m  and  wringing 
their  necks,  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  best  way. 

"For  about  four  years  I  selected 
stock  at  random  and  had  a  good  sized 
flock.  The  breeds  I  had  during  this 
period  were  Ancona,s,  Wyandottes. 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Min- 
orcas  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Through 
teaching  and  experience  I  learned  that 
uniformity  was  essential  in  the  flock." 

A  contest  recently  wa.">  started 
among  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  I»ng  Beach  High 
School  and  continued  for  a  period  of 
five  months.  It  was  supervised  by 
F.  M.  Stephen.son.  head  of  the  d<-part- 
ment,  in  co-operation  with  the  Kxlen- 
sion  Service.  Kach  member  had  a 
flock  of  15  birds.  The  boys  were  not 
partial  to  any  one  breed,  Rhode  Island 
Rfds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
While  Leghorns  being  used. 

Binns  continues  his  chicken  story 
::s  follows: 


Bij  K.  W.  KOCH 

Lios  Angeles  County  Club  Leader, 
Agricultural  Extenxion  Service 


"When   the  ogg- 
liroduction  cor 
staiti'd,  I  had  abf>t 
35   fine    Rhode  JhI 
and    Red  hens, 
culled  out  the  best  ^h  hc-ns  and  entrTTl 
the     egg-laying     contest.     In  fe.'dlnB 
these  hens  I  did  what  I  supposed  vrna 
scientific  exjierimenting 
fi  r-flinir   and    hou.«ing.  usin 
numerous    bulletins  .-in 
books  from  thi-  U.S.  D-p.irt 
mem  of  Agriculture  and  th 
California   I'ollege   of  Agri 
culture.     Also  bought 
studied"    several    p  o  u  I  t  r 
books. 

"During  this  exi"  - i  m  il 

period   I   fed  spni 
,raw  and  cooked  be 
wet   ma«h.    dry   mrt.^li  jri 
hopper,  f.tl  all  grain  at  ni 
and  grceni<  la  the  mornln 
and  used  stale  bread.  fliiv 
come  lo  the  conclusion  it 
in  mi.ving  two  parts  whca' 
cracked    corn    and  barley 
each    one    part.    I  have 
scratch    s  u  r  p  a  s  s  i  n  _■  i 
ready-made.  Also  i 
mixed    my    own  Ui 

later     used     a     cumi  ni 

mash. 

"While  the  contest  wn-i 
progress     1     purch  '  ' 
accredited  White 
chick.s,  which  Jire  ■! 
ly    well   and  now 
months  old.  Am 
to   sell    the   young    i  i  i 
but  for  a  lime  was  prevent 
-ed    by    the  tool-wud-mou" 
disease. 

"My  favorite  breed  is  Rhode  Islan 
Reds,  but  my  choice  has  shifted 
the  White  Leghorns  because  of  their 
la.ving  cap.icity  and  pi  of  it-eaming 
power.  Although  I  have  passed 
of  the  beginner's  stage  1  realize  I 
have  mtich  to  learn  about  the  ponit 
business." 

BInns'  records  show  that  he  fed  on 
third  of  the  scratch  mixture,  pro 
viously  mentioned,  in  the  moririns  a 
two-thiids  at  night.  The  mash 
kept  before  the  hens  all  day  and  the 
were  given  all  the  greens,  lettuce 
lawn  clippings  they  could  eat. 

During    the    five    months  h 
laid   li;5%   dozen  eggs,  which 
$57.55.      Expenses    totalled  •  ' 

the   total   receipts   $80.05.     Hi.s  projet 
>  ieldc>d  a  laVtor  income  of  {31.25  and 
net  profit  of  '.'H  i  '. 


Chico  Grows  Record  Early  Potato  Crop 


EH.  GRUBB,  of  Colorado,  Callfor- 
•  nia,  consulting  agriculturist  and 
farm  adviser  extraordinary,  says  In  all 
his  experience  in  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  railroads,  iriigation  com- 
panies and  other  ranch  and  farm  af- 
fairs he  has  had  just  one  man  strictly 
follow  his  advice  regarding  seed,  care. 
Irrigation  and  all  the  other  details  of 
growing  a  potato  crop. 

That  man  Is  J.  M.  .Stutz  of  Chico. 
He  has  20  acres  of  good  land  a  mile 
west  of  Chico;  land  that  has  grown 
grain  for  years,  but  the  Soil  is  of  good 
texture. 

Stutz  Is  a  Hanoverian.  He  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  17.  going  to 
St.  Louis.  From  there,  with  a  group 
of  settlers,  he  went  to  Mississippi, 
bought  land  for  $20  per  acre,  stayed 
three  months,  left  it  and  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. For  about  seven  years  he  has 
managed  the  Shaw  farm  at  Chico. 

This  Is  the  first  year  he  has  operated 
his  own  land.  He  got  In  touch  with 
Grubb  by  attending  a  lecture  on  the 
potato  delivered  by  Grubb  at  Paradise, 
In  Butte  County.  He  was  so  much  In- 
terested that  Grubb  went  with  him  to 
see  his  crops  of  early  potatoes  and 
beans. 

Karly  Rose,  White  Rose.  Earliest  of 
All  and  Chile  Garnet  potatoes  had  been 
planted  late  in  February.  The  plants 
were  just  coming  through  the  ground 
March  1. 

"If  you  protect  this  crop  from  frost 
with  orchard  heaters  you  will  have  a 
wonderful  early  market  for  your  po- 
tatoes."  predicted  Grubb. 

The  next  day  .Stutz  went  to  Sacra- 
mento and  bought  a  car  of  gallon  tin 
fruit  cans,  which  he  used  for  orchard 
heaters. 

March  27  the  thermometer  registered 
24;  April  24  It  went  to  26  for  two  hours. 
Stutz  had  the  heaters  going.  Neighbor- 
ing crops  were  set  back  from  10  days 
to  three  week.s. 

Harvesting  new  potatoes  started  on 
the  Stutz  farm  May  20.  The  crop  will 
sell  for  $300  per  acre  this  year.  One 
acre  of  bonns   will  bring  $1000  With 
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commercial  fertilizer  and  cover  cr 
this  yield  will  be  Increased  next  y 

The  crops  are  of  such  quality  t 
the   local    merchants   come    out  ev- 
day  to  get  everything  Stutz  has  r 
for  sale. 

In  preparation  for  next  year's 
shec-p  manure  is  being  Iki  m  .  i    iMit  i 
plied,  and  as  fast  as  th' 
harvested    cowpeas  are 
for  a  cover  crop  to  be  pli'.i   j  n  r  i  i 
November. 

Next  year's  potato  crop  will  lie  pla 
ed  according  to  meth.ids  n  •  '  '  ,  '  I'l 
nel  Island  and  Ciinary  I 
who  furnish  the  first  eai 
the   Paris  and   London   iii.ii  .  i.s 

Seed  potatoes  from  tbt-  pr-.sent  i 
stored  now  to  gi\e  40  days  dormm.  y 
before  planting,  will  be  planted  In  Sm-- 
ust  to  grow  seed  for  the  1925  spr  nj; 
crop.  . 

Whole  seed  will  be  used;  dippi-'i 
corrosive  sublimate — 2  ounces  to  15 
Ions  of  water — .soaked  1%  hours.  : 
whole   seed   will   be   sprouted   on   !•  • 
In  .January,  until  the  sprouts  are  l   '  i 
2  Inches  long,  then  planted  In  opi  i  ■ 
up  and  warmed  ridee«. 

Whole   dislnfpcKil    seed   on   a  ■■' 
plot    planted    40    days    after  his 
planting  of  cut   seed  caught  up 
and  were  dug  at  the  same  tlm  • 
demonstration  was  suggested  ^ 
so  that  Stutz  would  have  an 
onstration  of  Ihe   >alue  of  tin  .  tir,i<j 
lice. 

The  Stutz  potato  palrh  In  one  of 

show  places  of  Chico     Tlw      ■    ■  i 
cultural  class  of  the  hlvl  Ui 
it  recently  and  Grubb  !•  ^         n  u 
crop— W.   S.  Gl'ILKciRI) 
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Club  Pigs  Grow  Rapidly, 

THK    pig    raised    by    I^ester  Mii.vss 
white,    member   of    the  Ingle 
pig  feeding  contest,  made  an  ivei 
dally  gain  of  two  pounds  per  iLiy. 
the  start   of  the  toiitesl.  Lester's 
weighed    fl3    pounds    niul    In    9.1  4a 
tipped  Ihe  beam  at  240  pounds.  I/< 
ler    obtained    permission    to  slftttght^ 
his    hog    and    is    now  enjoying 
chops. 

Xevin  Deltrleh's  pig  trained  from 
poundu    to    250    poundn    In    I '.?0  dn| 
The  club  Is  being  ^i-  !  '  U 

Llcivde,   agrirulturii I 
operafi"r   with  tb- 


FARM 


Trees  in  Vineyards 

ILL     the     vineyards     of  Napa 
County-    be    rei)laced    by  some 
ither  kind  of  fruit?    No  one  has  yet 
een  ai)le  to  give  a  (iositive  answer  to 
ie   question.     A   numVer   of  farmers 
re  taking  precautions  to  be  i^repared 
r   any   emergency   that    the  present 
ohibilioa    movement     may  precipi- 
tate. 

tiur  ^grape  growers  realize  that  their 
present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  high 
prires  which  they  have  been  receiving; 
for  the  fruit  which  they  have  shipped 
liint.  Tliis  prosperity  may  be  but 
teniporary,  and  for  this  leason  the, 
vineyards  are  being  interplanted.  In 
many  cases  no  vines  are  removed,  but 
the  tree  is  set  right  beside  the  vine, 
where  it  grows  very  satisfactorily.  In 
six  or  seven  years  it  may  be  neces- 
Biir.v  to  remove  a  few  vines  to  make 
room  for  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  may  know  whether  the  grape 
industry  will  continue  to  be  profitablo  . 
or  not. 

•  Iher  growers  are  interplantlng 
thru-  vine.vards  with  walnuts.  Pears 
also  are  used  by  some.  AVe  find  that 
tliia  can  be  done  sut-cessfully  where 
the  growers  take  good  caie  of  their 
property.  It  is,  of  course,  needless 
to  say  that  in  a  vineyard  that  is 
neglected  H  would  do  very  little  good 
to  plant  a  tree  that  is  to  receive  no 
care.  We  have  vineyards  that  are  at 
present  producing  as  much  as  four 
tons  of  good,   marketable   grapes  per 


acre,  in  which  trees  are  growing  which 
may  replace  the  grapes,  should  it  be- 
cone  impossible  to  market  them. 

Our  farmers  think  it  advisable  to 
plan  ahead,  in  order  to  be  pieiiared 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
If,  after  a'  number  of  years,  conditions 
should  warrant  the  continuation  of 
the  viticultural  industry,  some  of  our 
growers  might  actually  take  out  the 
trees  that  have  been  interplanted  in 
the  vineyards.— H.  J.  BAADE.  Farm 
Advisor,  Napa  County. 

Planning  Rabbit  Market 

SEVEN  years  ago.  when  Sacra- 
mento rabbit  breeders  made  their 
first  display  af  the  California  Stale 
Kair,  only  23  animals  were  exhibited. 
Numerous  visitors  were  heard  to  re- 
mark, "You'll  never  get  me  to  eat  rab- 
bit meat."  When  the  exiiibitors  tried 
to  tell  about  the  wonderful  garments 
that  could  be  made  from  rabbit  skins, 
passersby  smiled  incredulously. 

Last  year  tliere  were  displayed  at 
the  State  Fair  211  single  rabbits  and 
20  does  with  litters.  Everybody  was 
asking  it  any  more  rabbit  sandwiches 
would  be  served,  while  the  demand  for 
meat  animals  now  exceeds  the  supply. 
As  for  gar  ments  made  of  rabbit  fur,  ' 
they  are  too  common  to  excite  com- 
ment.   "The  world  do  move." 

The  rabbit  industry  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  co-operative  rabbit  market  is 
being  planned  for  next  winter. — MRS. 
N.  GANNON,  Secretary  California 
Kabbit  Breeders'  Association,  2735 
Stockton  boulevard,  Sacramento. 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


SUMMER  ROSE  CULTURE— Sum- 
mer is  vacation  time  lor  the  rose 
garden.  The  bushes  have  fin'shrd 
their  sprin,?  blooming  and  have  settled 
down  'o  a  sleepy 
summer.  We  must 
;i  1  1  o  w  them  to 
rest  undisturbed, 
except  for  a  prun- 
ing in  July,  which 
should  not  be  as 
severe  as  the  win- 
ter pruning,  but 
quite  as  im|')ortant- 
All  long  shoots 
should  be  short- 
ened, the  number 
reduced  a  n  tl  the 
Imsh  trimmed  to 
shapeliness. 

Water  must  be 
withheld  for  a  time. 
The  .soil  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  become  bone  dry  under 
the  dirt  mulch,  but  constant  irrigation 
must  be  slopped.  The  rose  garden 
should  be  cle.ined  of  trash  and  weeds, 
a  thick  mulch  of  earth  prepared  and 
the  garden  will  need  no  more  attention 
for  a  few  weeks.  The  withholding  of 
water  allows  the  plants  to  rest  and 
store  up  energy  for  blooming  during  the 
late  fall,  which  often  is  belter  than  the 
.spring  blooming.  Hoses  in  November 
bring  greater  beauty  to  the  garden 
than  any  other  late  blooming  shrubs 
or  plants  in  our  ganlens. 

When  roses  are  planted  in  the  lawn, 
or  nt  the  ed.fje.  it  is  impossible  to  wit'i- 
hoUl  water  from  them.  'I'liey  are  in 
almost  constant  growth  and  b'.oom. 
though  the  blooms  are  scatferin-j'  and 
small.  The  only  practical  method  to 
grow  bush  roses  is  to  have  a  rose  gar- 
den, where  nothing  else  is  grown. 
Climbing  roses,  of  course,  are  an  ex- 
ception. 


A CRAZY  QUIUT  GARDEN— 
Ilecently  I  found  a  wonderful  little 
"crazy  quilt"  garden  along  the  high- 
way. Circulars  of  yellow,  squ.ires  of 
red,  oblongs  of  pink,  ere:  cents  of 
puiple,  triiingles  of  lavender  —  all 
■grouiied  together.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
whelher  I  had  found  ;>  futurist  garden 
or  a  crazy  quilt  i)lanting.  until  a  little 
old  lady  bounced  down  the  steps  and 
rcm.irked,  "Al.v  zinnias  ain't  Vjloomed 
good  this  year."  Then  I  knew  1  had 
found  a  crazy  quilt  garden. 

The  little  old  lady  opened  the  gate 
and  said.  "Come  in  and  see  my  crown 
of  thorns.  It's  the  best  one  I  ever  did 
see.  I'm  right  proud  of  it."  So  I  went 
in  to  see  the  crown  of  thorns,  which 
was  truly  a  wonderful  specimen.  In- 
tbe  meanwhile,  the  little  old  lauy 
pulled  out  a  shapeless  piece  of  tobacco 
from  her  pocket  and  offered  me  "a 
liite."  I  declined  quite  hastil.v,  but 
told  her  to  go  ahead  and  chew;  that  I 
never  used  tobacco  except  as  a  plant 
spray.  Thtxn  I  found  three  healthy 
little  ornamental  shrubs  in  her  garden. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  shrubs  of  this 
type  in  a  crazy  quilt  garden,  as  they 
are  quite  expensive  and  quite  difficult 
to  root. 

The  proprietor  assured  me  she  had 
started  the  slips.  Her  method  of  start- 
ing slips  Is  quite  unusual.  "I  just  cut 
slips  from  them  shrubs  when  I  was 
out  walkin'  one  day,"  she  explained. 
"Then  I  took  the  cuttings  home  and 
put  them  in  water  over  night.  Next 
morning  I  made  holes  in  some  old  pota- 
toes just  as  big  as  the  stems  and 
pushed  the  stems  down  into  the  holes. 
Then  I  buried  the  potato  and  the  slip, 
with  just  the  top  of  the  slip  sticking 
out  of  the  ground." 

The  plants  rooted  themselves.  The 
potato  prevented  the  slip  from  drying 
out  and  provided  an  anchor.  The 
potato  method  in  starting  slips  was  one 
handed  down  to  her  from  her  mother. 
I  pass  It  on  to  our  readers.  Perhaps 
the  method  is  so  old  that  it  may 
become  new  but  it  is  quite  novel  to 
me. 


THE    "GREEN"  HAND 
(He  took  a  rorn-HponAcnoe  course  in 
agriculture) 

The  Boss — "Now  get  busy  and  sep- 
Rnitt    tl..  niilk." 

Ills      l  is — "From  what?" 

Till     1  .1^       "Frr>in   the  iream.  Fool'" 

Hlf  N  il-  "I'-iM  Ibi  .•>•.  .•••■1  I  .  •  >•  I 
risen   >  i  I 


this.  Ihi.ugh  they  will  not  send  otit  quite 
sncli  liirge  blooms  as  the  earlier  planted 
seed. 

SOME  SPLENDID  ZINNIAS— Dahlia- 
flowered  zinnias  turn  their  pe  als 
in  towa-d  the  cenier.  giving  a  deep 
apiiewrance  instead  of  flat.  The  i<al 
Ca'ifornia  zinnia  Is  called  the  Golden 
Sti.te  d:.hlia-flowered  zinnia.  It  is  yel- 
low upon  first  opening,  turning  to  an 
orange  when  fully  opened.  These 
dahlia-flowcied  zinnias  are  ver.v  large, 
mosuring  f:ve  nr  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  four  in<-Iies  in  depth.  The  seed 
germin.ates  just  as  readily  as  the  com- 
mon sorts  and  the  p  ants  grow  ver.v 
quickly.  I  p  anted  several  varieties  of 
zinnias;  pico.ee.  dahiia-fiowered.  giants 
and  cc  mrnon  zinnias,  or  medium-:  ized 
flowered.  Gcrminati  n  was  rapid  with, 
all.  but  the  larger  sorts  were  first  re.idy 
for  setting  out. 

The  giant  <iui!Ied  zinnia  resemble  the 
chrysanthemum  smnewha'.  The  petals 
are  partiall.v  tubular,  wilh  the  reveise 
side  of  lilac  color.  These  zinnias  are  to 
be  had  in  shades  of  ro.se.  lilac,  bronze 
and  red. 

Zinnias  are  sown  in  seed  bo.tes,  then 
transplanted  when  t'ley  h  jve  four  leaves, 
either  in  the  open  or  to  larger  boxes. 
If  later  blooming  is  desire<i  transplant 
to  deeper  boxes  about  three  inches 
apart.  Breaking  off  tlie  tips  after  they 
have  made  three  or  four  inches  growih 
in  the  open  will  make  them  branch. 

They  like  a  good,  hianiy  soil  and  need 
an  alTUnd.-uice  of  water  to  make  large 
floweis  and  lt:ng  !-tems.  Later  in  the 
summer  a  mulch  of  old  strawy  manure 
will  aid  iii  conserving  moisture  and 
)irovide  food  for  better  blooms.  The.v 
are  free  from  disease. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  TO  SOW— While 
.lune  and  .lul.v  are  maintenance 
months  in  the  garden,  there  are  still 
a  few  seeds  to  be  .sown  for  late  fall 
and  winter  flowers.  Calendula.",  dusty 
miller.  cand.y  tuft,  daisies,  zinnias  and 
)>ansies  may  be  s'^wn.  Plants  of  asters, 
zinnias,  chr.vsanthemuni.  salvia,  cos- 
mos, carnation  and  marigolils  may  be 
set  out  where  the  weather  is  not  too 
hot. 

Gladioli,  tube  roses  and  dahlias  f(n' 
late  blooms  may  be  set  oirt  now.  Set 
them  deeper  than  usual  and  mulch 
with  straw  in  all  sections  except  the 
ci  astal  region,  where  fogs  prevail 
throughout  the  summers.  Gladioli  are 
often  sold  as  70-day.  80-day  or  lOO-day 
bloomers.  The  Annie  May  is  a  won- 
derful new  gladiolus  bloi.rniiig  in  100 
days.  It  is  a  beautiful  lilac  wilh  a 
pure  white  throat,  blooming  on  spikes 
five  feet  in  length.  The  Ionia  blooms 
In  80  days.  It  is  a  long  spiked  bloomer 
of  exceptional  cohering  and  beauty, 
being  a  soft  yellow  blended  with  pink. 
Another  new  variety  of  California  is 
the  golden  measure,  a  big,  clear  yellow 
flower. 


POMPOM  DAHLIAS  POPULAR— 
Pompom  dahlias  are  becoming  so 
poj)ular  that' every  garden  should  save 
a  space  for  some  of  them.  They  are 
wonderful  for  cut  flowers  and  make  a 
very  pretty  display  in  the  garden.  All 
colors  may  be  had  this  year,  although 
a  year  or  two  ago  there  were  only 
three  or  four. 

Now  is  the  time  to  divide  the  old  iris 
roots  and  replant. 


THE 
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WITH  Allene  Ray 

(from  ffi«  Novel  hy  f4ary  Hastings  Brad/ty) 
In  Ten  Weekly  Chapters 


He  invaded  the  harem  to 
rescue  a  French  girl  doomed 
to  marriage  with  a  Turk! 

She  was  young,  beautiful. 

Brought  up  in  a  harem  as  a  Mo- 
hammedan, there  was  within  her  a 
longing  for  European  freedom,  for 
the  right  to  wed  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Yet  she  was  being  forced 
into  marriage  with  a  Turk  who  was 
odious. 

She  was  seen  and'  loved  by  a 
young  American  How  he  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  to  save  her  from 
her  fate,  and  their  thrilling  adven- 
tures together,  makes  the  story  o( 
this  intensely  absorbing  motion  pic- 
ture 

You  will  find  it  the  best  of  enter- 
tainment There  will  be  a  theatre 
near  you  which  will  show  it.  Wo 
will  be  glad  to  send  you,  FREE,  a 
set  of  eight  scenes,  from  the  picture. 
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Read  and  Use  the  "Liners" 

THK  ORCHARD  and  FARM  classified 
columns  offer  the  BEST  in  poultry, 
nursery  stock,  farm  supplies,  and  scores 
of  other  articles. 

Get  in  loucli  with  these  wide  awake, 
up-to-date  advertisers;  you  can  be  sure 
you  are  getting  quality  goods. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS— During  June 
and  July  the  old  chrysanthemum 
plants  are  thinned  '  of  shoots  and 
trimmed.  They  will  furnish  early 
blooms,  while  the  shoots  may  be  planted 
to  furnish  late  blooms.  I  i)refer  chrys- 
anthemum tips  when  .starting  as  late 
as  this.  Bury  them  until  only  the  last 
two  or  three  groups  of  leaves  are 
above  the  ground,  pushing  the  lowest 
group  well  into  the  soil  at  their  base. 
These  make  the  roots,  starting  very 
soon  if  kept  moist.  Late  fall  and 
early  winter  will  bring  them  into 
bloom. 

Zinnias  used  to  parade  across  our 
grandmother's  garden  and  now  they 
have  come  back  in  full  force  into  our 
own  gardens — though,  of  course,  they 
have  been  improved  ever  so  much. 
Some  of  them  have  come  back  looking 
like  chrysanthemums,  while  others  are 
mistaken  for  dahlias.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  zinnias  and  zinnias  may  be 
started  in  California  even  as  late  as 


To  The  Dairymen 
of  Thif  State 

Back  in  the  xoot  and  mouth  disease 
epidemic  of  1914,  Carbola,  the  Disin- 
fecting White  Paint,  proved  its  value 
as  an  aid  in  fighting  this  dread  con- 
tagion. Hundreds  of  California  dairy- 
men are  now  using  it  to  paint  and  dis- 
infect their  stable  interiors  —  walls, 
ceilings,  floors  —  every  surface  where 
disease  germs  may  lurk. 

Carbola    makes    enough    uibinieei,ain,   „,ter.     Apply  with  spray 

paint  to  cover  100  square  feet.  <«■  brush,  it  dries  white. 

There  are  over  8,000  hardware,  feed,  seed  and  poultry  supplv  dealers 
handlini;  Carbola.  Your  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it  from  Ansel  W. 
Kobison.  119G  Market  St..  San  Franeisico.  or  from  the  Germain  Si-ed  & 
Plant  Co.,  Los  Aneeles — both  Wholesale  Distributors  of  Carbola.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  the  nearest  of  these  two  dis- 
tributors.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

5  lbs.  SSe  and  lOc  postage         10  lbs.  $1.50  and  15c  postag*  20  lbs.  $3.00  dalivcrad 

SO  lbs.  $6.25  deliv«r«d  200  lbs.  $22.00  dalivarsd 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
336  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Carbola  is  a  white  paini  and 
A  pound  of    powerful  disinfectant  combined  in 

disinfectant  " 
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70  rvnt.l  n  line,  or  (iO  rentli  a  >'"» 
for  ffsiir  OP  mitre  i-onserutiv©  insues 
(nvernee  7  words).  For  wliiie  iioine. 
lilts  or  clis|il».v  (.v|ie.  rost  i»  lomputed 
ai'corilini;  to  total  Rimce  occuoled  by 
U(iA-ertisemi*iit. 

Aflvertisoinents  ni«»it  reurh  us  I» 
lla.vs  iiefore  date  of  pnblicatioll. 

AiltJre.s  OK<  ll.VRI)  and  K.VKM. 
Broudnay   at   Klennlli.   I.<i»  Aajiele*. 


POULTRY 

CERTIFIED  CHICK.-;  for  summer  and  fall 
months  from  accr'^dlted.  free-ranEe  flocks, 
headed  by  cockerels  direct  fron»  America's 
greatest  specialists.  Accredited  "A.\"  Krade 
chicks  at  sinele  prices.     Send  for  cata- 

lotrue.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
INC..    432   Seventh    St..    Petaluma.  Calif. 


10c  BACH — "Superior  Strain"  S.  C.  White 
I^eshom  baby  chicks.  July  delivery.  Hig 
hat-jhes  and  low  overhead  enable  us  to  sell 
our  high-vitality  chix  in  accordance  with 
our  established  policy:  "HiBhest  Quality  at 
lyo^vest  Prices.*'  .Tune  chix  all  sold.  Book- 
I't  degcrihins  our  strain  free  on  request. 
SKPBItlOR   EGO  FARM,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


CRRTIPIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
selected  free  ran<e.  high-producinff  hens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockerels  with 
sulhentic  trapnest  records  of  237-27il  escs 
Certified  hy  Alameda  Countv  Farm  Bureau 
Utility  prices.  CHANTICLEER  ELECTRIC 
H.VTCHERY.    IXC.    Hayward.  Calif. 


tVHITB  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
niaied  vs'ith  full  pedigreed  males.  Pri-.*es  per 
100:  .lune.  fl2.  100  per  cent  live,  stronK  chix 
guaranteed.  We  are  accredited  by  the  So- 
noma County  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY.  476  Sixth  St..   Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  Rood  stock  every  week 
until  .Tuty  first.  Hook  now  for  stimtner  and 
fall  delivery.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Leghorns.  Send  f*^r  circular.  Safe  arrival  ifuar- 
anteed.  Very  reasonable  prices.  RAVE.VS- 
WOOU  POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCH- 
ERY. P.  O.  Box  67C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


THROUGHOUT  this  summer  and  fall  we  will 
have  hatching  every  Tuesday.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B-arred  Rocks  from  strong  and  vigorous 
stock.  Wrilo  the  S.\NTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
H.\T<;HBRY.  1049  Lincoln  av..  San  Jose.  CaL 


Baby    CHICK.S.    all    kinds,    hatching  eaci 
Monday.      Ducklings.      turkeys.  hatching 
ests    Pullet-s.   pigeons,   rabbits.  FANCIER.S" 
EXCH.^NGK.   640  S.   Main  St..  Los  Anseles 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  4  months  old 
from    Bolfings    Trapnested    Proven  I'ro- 
ducers.  Commencing  to  lay.  $1.75  each.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  GILLESPIE.  Tves  Pinoa.  Calif. 


HANSON'S     PEDIGREED  LEGHORN3 
BEST.      Write    for    interesting  Catalogue. 
Hanson's    Leghorn    Farm.    CorvalUs.  Ore. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

OCR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  ea.-^y  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tli'H  with  cheap  water;  tliorouKh  draln:igo; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASI.V  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  BIdg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

KO  COMMISSION.  Sell  yotir  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  Wo  put  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyers  through  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pays  small  listing  fee  for 
expenses.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  free 
OWNERS'  NATIONAL  LISTING  BI'ItKAU. 
INC..  443-444  Roberts  Bide.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


POULTRY  and  Bl^RRT  FAR-MING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weoki* 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  .nake  you  a 
coml'ortable  living  on  a  very  liitle  land. 
>;ear  Lob  Aneeles.  "Write  for  literature. 
CH.\RLE.S  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 


sheep,  poultry,  berry  farm,  2  ml.  l^ot- 
tage  Grove.Ore.  Fair  iUdga.  pure  soft  spring, 
piped  house;  4S  cult.,   10  orchui-d;   lota  lim- 
ber; J4500,  Vi  caah.  B.  Johnson,  Saginaw,  Ore. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want   W'pst.-rn   farms.  Pe- 
scribe   and  state  lowest   price.    R.    A.  Mc- 
NOAVN.    3)i7    Wilkinson    BlJff..    Omaha.  Neb- 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

EARN  $110  to  J250  monthly,  expenses  paid 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Posit  too 
guarant'-ed  aftpr  completion  of  3  mont  hs' 
honie  yluiJy  course  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  free  book- 
let 0-91.  Stand.  Business  Training  Iiitit., 
Buffalo.  N  Y. 


PIGEONS 


«W1.SS  MONOAINE  PIGEONS  are  pun-hreds 
and.  a3  you  know,  purebreds  pay  and  pay 
well.  If  you  are  intere.sted  In  this  new  In- 
dustry send  15c  to  American  PiReon  Journal, 
Warrenton,    Mo.,   for   their   May  issue. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BKAITIFUI.  Xmas  Berry  Plants.  The 
Toyon.  I  years  old:  will  berry  next  season. 
Grow  your  own.  Oel  one  while  they  last. 
Supply  limitp'I.  $2.50  each.  Ready  fur  do- 
livery   now.     Toyon  Gardens.   Bay  Point  Cal. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

BUY  YlX'R  i:'lC..\RS  and  smokimt  tohacco  di- 
rect. Fifty  A.spirations.  prepaid.  11.60.  AgtSL 
Wantfd.  Il.ivana  Sint>kehoU3e.  llonteiand.  Qa 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 


FKL'IT  J  A 11  LJIBKLS  make  your  Jars  look 
neat  and  attractive,  also  make  it  euy  to 
find  just  the  Jar  you  want  400  assarted 
labels  for  only  ''Oc  po.stoald.  Check 
money  order.  LK3TEK  r,.  GARBE.  IM 
Frederick   St.,    San    Francisco.  CalK. 


FAKMBR  WANTED  to  operate  lianana  plant 
nursery  In   California.    Demand  increasing. 
Large  profits.   BOLLEIS  BANANA  NURSEK- 
lES,  Oldauiar,  I'lorida. 


Advertising  Our  Oranges  in  Radioland 


FOM.OWING  id  part  of  a  CaUfornia 
oiaiige  speech  broadcasted  from 
Chicago  by  C.  P.  Karly,  manager 
Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  Ked- 
lantis,  and  vice  presidefib  Federated 
Fruit  ami   Vegetable  Urowers: 

"(^oiiie  with  mo  to  that  magic  land 
where  the  -sun  crowns  the  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks;  where  the 
soft  ooe;Ln  breezes  sway  the  noddintf 
palms  and  the  world's  finest  or.inges 
and  lemons  are  grown — California. 
I"'rom  Tulare  County,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  to  the  last  green 
spot  on  the  very  border  of  Mexico  in 
San  Diego  County,  you  will  find  the 
picturesque  orange  and  lemon  groves 
that  have  brought  enormous  wealth 
to  the  State. 

"Practically  twelve  months  In  the 
year  you  will  find  pickers  are  at  work 
harvesting  some  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit. Whether  the  grove  be  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  or  blissfully  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  sun  of  San  Diego 
County,  you  will  find  it  to  be  an 
example  of  a  well  cultivated  and 
sui>ervi.sed  agricultural  producing 
property — for  California  growers  are 
famous  for  their  advanced  cultural 
methods. 


"Coupled' with  the  expert  care  and 
culture  of  the  groves— which  results 
in  superior  products — is  the  highly 
organized  marketing  system  by  which 
California's  enormous  crop  is  sold. 
The  bulk  of  the  annual  production  is 
packed,  shipped  and  sold  co -opera- 
lively. 

"Among  the  most  successful  and 
practical  of  the  non-profit,  co-opera- 
tivo  marketing  org.inizuiioiis — com- 
posed of  and  controlled  by  the  growers 
themselves — is  the  .Mutual  Orange  Dis- 
tributors. This  organization  was 
founded  in  I'.tOH  and  is  now  WandlinK 
in  the  neighborhood  o.^  2.50U,0O0  bcjxes 
of  citrus  fruit  annually,  or,  in  other 
words,  som«  6000  cars  or  500,000,000 
oranges. 

Do  you  realize  that  it  you  placed 
that  many  oranges  side  by  side — each 
averaging  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter— that  it  would  form  a  golden  line 
iipproxL'na'.ely  li<.'S2  rniles  in  length'.' 
Imagine  the  problem  involved  in  suc- 
cessfully dlsposiii,;  of  such  a  crop. 

"The  Mutual  Orange  Distributors 
has  demonstrated  that  a  non-profit, 
tio-operative  sales  organization  work- 
ing with  the  grower's  interest  para- 
mount at  all  times,  can  efficiently 
liandle  such  a  vast  quantity  of  fruit." 


How  to  Make  Good  Concrete  Manure  Pit 


M.AXURE  pits  or  boxes  are  desir- 
able for  the  temporary  storage  of 
manure,  especially  Ifi  towns  and  cities. 
These  have  been  widely  advocated  but 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  manure 
often  becomes  infested  before  it  is  put 
into  them,  and  flies  frequently  breed 
out  before  the  boxes  are  emptied  and 
often  escape  through  the  cracks.  To 
obviate  these  difficulties  a  manure  box 
or  pit,  with  a  cone  trap  attached  is 
de.«irable. 

In  order  to  retain  the  fertilizing 
value  of  manure  to  the  gre;itest  ex- 
tent, it  is  advisable  to  exclude  the  air 
from  it  aa  much  as  possible  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  leaching  action  of 
rains. 

It  is  not  Tiecessary,  therefore,  to 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  top  of  the 
box  with  a  trap,  but  merely  to  have 
holes  large  enough  to  attract  flies  to 
the  light,  and  to  cover  these  holes 
with  ordinary  conical  traps,  with  the 
legs  cut  off,  HO  the  bi>ttom  of  the  trap 
will  fit  closely  to  the  box. 

The  same  arrangement  can  be  made 
whtre  manure  is  kept  in  a  pit.  In 
large  bins  two  or  more  holes  covered 
with  traps  should  be  provided  for  the 
escape  of  the  flies. 

Manure  boxes  should  be  used  by  all 


stock  owners  in  towns  and  cities;  they 
are  also  adapted  to  farms.  The  size 
of  the  manure  bin  should  be  governed 
by  individual  needs,  but  foi-  u.se  ou 
th«  f.irm  it  is  desirable  to  make  it 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  manure 
produced  during  the  busiest  season  of 
the  ye.ar. 

A  box  14  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  .iiid 
four  feet  deep  will  hold  the  manu-.o 
produced  hy  two  horses  during  about 
five  months.  About  two  cubic  feet  of 
box  space  should  be  allowed  for  each 
horse  per  day. 

The  bin  should  be  made  of  concrete. 
The  bin  ma.v  have  a  floor  or  it  may 
be  set  In  the  ground  several  Inches, 
and  the  dirt  closely  banked  around  the 
outside. 

For  the  admission  of  the  manure  a 
good-sized  door  should  be  provided  in 
either  end  of  a  large  bin.  A  part  of 
the  top  should  be  easily  removable  for 
emptying  the  box,  or  one  entire  end 
may  be  hinged. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
door  being  left  open  through  careless- 
ness, it  is  advi.sable  to  arrange  a  lift 
door  which  c;in  be  opened  by  placing 
the  foot  on  a  treadle  as  the  manure  is 
shoveled  in.  The  door  should  be  heavy 
enou.gh  to  close  itself  when  the  treadle 
is  relea.sed.— r.  S.  DEPAKTMl-JNT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Make  Much  More  Milk 

MWjK  production  last  year  w.ut 
7,000,000.000  pound.<i  more  \han  in 
lorz.  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Production  was 
lO'J, 736. 062,000  pounds,  compared  with 
102,562.221,000  in  1922. 

Consumption  of  milk  for  household 
purposes  reached  50,440,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  46.672.560.000^^  In 
1922.  There  was  manufactured  1,774,- 
881,000  pounds  of  conden."5ed  and  evap- 
orated milk  as  compared  with  1,431,- 
349,000  in  1922. 

The  output  of  creamery  butter  was 
1  252  214,000  pounds  in  1923  and  1,153,- 
515,000  pounds  ia  the  preceding  year; 
total  production  of  cheese,  3'J4.t;97.000 
pounds  in  1923  and  369.980.000  in  1922 
Consumption  of  butter  was  17 
pounds  per  per.son  last  year  and  16V4 
in  1922;  consumption  oT  cheese,  four 
pounds  per  person,  compared  'wjth 
3%  the  preceding  year;  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  13.25  pounds,  com- 
pared with  12.69;  Ice  cream.  2.66  gal- 
lons,  compared  with   2.43   in  1922. 

Dried  casein  production  more  than 
doubled  during  the  year.  l*'^,^*-' 
000  pounds,  compared  with  6.927.000  in 
1922.  

CITY    DEMAND  SLACKENING 

Some  leveling  down  of  the  disparity 
between  city  and  country  may  result 
from  the  waning  industrial  boom  of 
the  past  year,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  in  pointing  out  that 
the  slackening  urban  demand  for  in- 
dustrial products  under  present  cir- 
cumstances may  bo  expected  to  result 
in  some  easing  down  in  wages  and 
IM;U|es^jTf___Um^  ^ 

LUMBER — Building  Material 

O    B     WILLIAMS    CO..    -SASH    and  DOORS. 
Iwirgest  Mill  in  the  Northwest 
Selliiic  Direct  to  You. 
SCREEN     DOOR.S    with    stroDC  mortised 
Slid  tenon  Joints,  covered  with  best  galvan- 
ized steel  sireen.  or  with  copper  bronze  wire 
eloth~S:!.00   to    J5  50. 

CI'I'BOARU  1><)01{S.  threo-ply  veneer  pan- 
els— »1  25  t"  »2  25.  With  gliam  and  wood 
bars.   il.iS   to  J3.75. 

v,.n  .iiripslble  Ironine  Board  eompleU 
V  ' 't    to   set   into  wall,   and  sleeve 

"1. 

r  PRRB  Illustrated  Catalog  of 
n,  .  ,  Ills  v.ilues  in  Millwork — and  all 
kiud^i  'jl  t>eautifyinK.  Ubor-savlns  fixture* 
for  the  home. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Ouaranteeil. 
O.   B    WILLIAMS  CO.,  SASH   and  DOORS. 
Hit  Kirst  Ave..  South  SeatUa.  Waal^ 


Friendly  Philosop/iy 

(Continued'  From  Page  Four) 


Junipero,  footsore  and  alone,  trod  that 
narrow,    winiilng,   mission  trail! 

Now,  a  broad  ribbon  of  concrete,  it 
leads  us  almost'  loo  soon  to  our  first 
stop — Sanla  Barbara,  and  a  real  night's 
rest. 

What  more  desirable  can  California 
offer?  Is  the  thought  of  almost  every 
traveler  on  almost  every  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara  County. 

What.  Indeed,  if  one  has  the  means 
and  inclination  to  pay  the  market  price 
for  its  wonderful  climate  and  scenery  I 

Mounting  land  values  have  led  the 
Increased  planting  of  citrus.  Farm  Ad- 
viser Batcheliler  tolls  u.s — and  there  is 
much  talk  of  developing  more  water 
for  the  valuable  foothill  lands  which 
need  only  this  to  become  almost  in- 
valuable! 

More  wells  are  planned  by  private 
owners,  and  there  ia  a  movement  on 
foot  to  dam  more  of  the  canyons  to 
hold  or  store  in  the  soil  winter  flood 
waters.  This  county  has  many  dor- 
mant agricultural  resources,  antl  there 
are  excellent  opportunities  here. 

Rut  yearn  not  for  Santa  Barbara's 
enuable  climate,  ye  Northern  Valley 
farmers  in  favored  districts  that  have 
water  to  spare — and  there  are  a  few 
places  where  this  is  true  even  this 
year!  ■ 

FIRE!  FIRE!!  FIRE!!!  —  How 
brown  are  the  hills!  Never  before 
has  the  Southland  seemed  so  dry  early 
in  .June.  The  motorist  ahead  of  us 
tosses  his  cigarette  stump  ihought- 
lessly  into  the  yellow  grass  beside  the 
road.  Many  a  disastrous  conflagration 
has  been  started  in  just  that  way,  my 
friend! 

This  year,  aa  never  before,  let  us  all 
watch  our  matches,  our  "smokes,"  our 
camp  fires!  The  summer  of  1924  gives 
promise  of  being  one  of  gigantic  fire 
losses.  Only  the  co-operation  of  all 
citizens  cam  prevent  the  threatened 
disaster. 

That  careless  smoker  Is  punished;  he 
has  a  puncture!  And  so  we  leave  him 
working  beside  the  road  and  speed  on 
our  northward  way— of  which  more, 
next  week! 


AMONG  new  bulletins  and  circul 
is.-'ued  by  the   I'niled  States 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  followl 
are  deserving  uf  special  mention.  The 
may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
the   Division   of   injblicallons.  D'-part- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Wa.^hington.  I).  C. 
OrQer  by   number:  K.irmers' 

Bulletin 

Fattening  Steers  in  the  Corn  Belt..  1 J 

Turkey   Raising   l 

t^ontnil  nf  the  i'odling  Mo'li  in  thf 

Pacific  Nnrtliwesl 

Castration  of  Hogs   

Clover  Failure   i .; 

Control  of  Potato-Tuber  Dise.ise.i .  .  laS" 
Homing  Pigeons;    Their  Gate  and 

Training   13" 

Marketing  fcjggs    137 

Rural  Planning:  the  Social  .\spei  is 

of  Reci-eation  Places.  '  '<! 

Sorgo  Sirup  .Vlanufac. urc-  1 

The  Guinea  Fowl    1.;  u 

The  Windbreak  an  a  Farm  Asset.. 1 
Prune    and    Cherry    Brown-iot  In 

I'acific  North  we-st   1 

Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Home  and 

Market  G.irden   XZ 

Idle  Land  and  Costly  Timber  I4t 

Growing  Rye  in  the  Western  Half 

of  the  Ignited  Stales   13S" 

Bridge  Grafting   IJt 

Beef  Production  in  the  Cotton  Belt.XlT' 

Apple  Scald  and  Its  Control  13" 

Buying  a  Farm  in  an  Undeveloped 

Region   13g| 

Marketing  Poultry   137 

ilouse  Control  In  Field  and  Or- 
chard  13" 

Diseases    and    Insects    of  Garden 

Vegetables   1371 

Department 
Bulletlna 

Flushing  and  Other  Means  of  In- 
creasing I.amb  Yields   9M 

Field  Kxperini'^nts  With  Atmos- 
pheric-Nitrogen   IVrtilisiersw.  .  .IIM 

Potash  From  Kelp   llStt 

Du.sting  and  Spr  iylng  Petich  Trees 
After  Harvest  for  Control  of 
the  Plum  Curculio   12M 

An  Economic  Study  nf  Family  Liv- 
ing in   Far'       '   131 

Re.^ults  of  E.\i  •                 A'ith  Mla- 
ccllaneous     s  .             ^  Against 
the  Chicken  .Mile   12 

Growth  and  Feeding  of  Honeybee 
LarvMe   1 

Co.sts  and  Farm  Practices  In  Pro- 
ducing Potatoes   11 

Drainage   District   As.sessments.  .  .  .  1! 

Conditions  Affecting  the  Demand 
for  Harvest  I>abor  in  the 
Wheat   Belt   12 

The  Natural  Regeneration  of 
Douglas  Fir  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest   11 

Cost  of  Producing  Winter  Wheal 
in  Central  Great  Plaina  Region 
of  the  United  Slatea   It 

The  Chinese  Jujube   Ill 

The    Woolly-Pod    Milkweed  aa 

Poisonous  Plant   11" 

Delinting  and  Recleaning  Cotton- 
seed for  Planting  Purposes.  .  .181 

Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe 
(The  Danube  Basin— Part  1)...12" 

Studies  ill  the  Physiology  and  Con- 
trol of  Bunt,  or  Stinking  Smut, 
of    Wheat   183 

Experiments    with    Emmer,  Spelt 

and   Eiiikorn   119 

CIrcula 

Spraying  Strawberries  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Fruit  Rota   

Extension     Work    in  Agricultural 

Engineering,    1923    17 

The  following  local  bulletins  can 

procured  by  writing  the  College  of 

riculture.    Berkeley.   California,  I'niv 

sity  of  California. 

A  Survey  of  Orchard  Practice."?  In 
the  Citrus  Industry  of  So.  Cal..  IT 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Market  Milk 
and  P.utterfat  on  246  California 
Dairie.s    1 

Construction  of  Farm  DehydraLors 
in  Ciilifornia   

Pear  Pollination   

Turkish  Tohacco  Culture,  Curing 
and    Marketing    S 

Comparison    of   Woods   for  Butter 

Boxes   

The   following  bullet ina  mriy  be 

talned  by  writing  the  College  of 

culture.  University  of  Arizona.  Tucao 

Arizona. 

Desipn  and  Construction  of  Small, 
Concrete  I,lned  Canals   

The  Sorghums  in   .Xrizontt    9 

Growing  I'pland  Cotton  in  A'- 

The  1923  Cotton  Survey  of  tli' 
River  Valley   

The  Grape  Leaf  hopper  i- 
An  Interesting  ho.ilclet 

the  Hercules  Powdir  C' 

ard    Oil    Building.  S.m 

tilled.  "Lmnd  Developme; 

mite." 

MILK    INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 

A  cert.i  ineas  In.si 

Chicago  s  at  3  JO  . 

ernoon.    .X.^   t  1      ilt  of  this.  1  ' 
president   says  their  efficiency  U 
creased  25  nor  cent  during  the  aft 
noon  period. 


Dairymen's  Chance 

CALIFORNIA  has  the  opportunity 
of  adding  more  than  $1,000,000  to 
its  annual  Income  through  re-stocking 
dairy  farms  depleted  of  cattle  by  the 
foot-and-mouth  epidemic,  with  cows 
better  than  the  average  of  dairy  ani- 
mals now  in  the  State,  according  to 
Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary-manager  of 
the  California  Dairy  Council. 

Whether  or  not  California  gets  this 
additional  yearly  incf>me  depends  upon 
the  bankers  who -will  be  called  upon 
to  loan  money  for  re-stocking.  Greene 
urges  bankers  to  adopt  a  policy  of  loan- 
ing money  only  on  cows  free  of  any 
difiouse  and  known  to  be  better  than 
average  pruduccrs.  He  suggests  lhat 
I  nkers  discuss  re-.str  eking  problems 
\  ih  their  dairymen  clients  in  order  to 
rc.ich  a  complole  understanding  as  to 
the  kind  of  caitle  to  be  purchased. 

"The  average  cow  in  California., 
while  better  than  Ihe  average  for  the 
V'nili'd  States,  produces  only  182 
pcunds  of  fat,'"  tlixene  points  out. 
"i5he  is  an  inefficient  machine.  A 
dairyman  with  only  average  cows  of 
this  sort  must  call  upon  his  wife  and 
children  to  labor  in  order  that  he  may 
gain  a  living.  To  make  a  'go  of  it' 
on  a  busintss  basis  the  dairyman  must 
have  cows  which  wiU  jjroduce  at  least 
250  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year. 

"This  figure  of  250  pounds  of  fat  Is 
by  no  means  an  unreasonible  one. 
There  aVe  14.000  cows  in  T-Iumboidt 
County  alone  which  produce  more  than 
2G3  pounds  of  butterlat  a  ye^ir.  The 
average  cow  in  Holland  produces  more 
than  250  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult  and  it  is  eco- 
nomically sound  for  California  to  plan 
on  re-stocking  only  witli  healthy  dairy 
cows  having  an  average  jiroducti vity 
of  more  than  250  pounds  of  butterfat. 

"In  re-stocking  the.ne  dairy  farms, 
California  will  need  about  30.000  daiiy 
cattle.  If  llie-e  cows  are  of  the  250- 
pound  type  they  will  return  each  year 
to  California  farmers  .$I.O'J0.OOO  more 
in  value  of  luitterfat  than  a  group  of 
30,000  average  California  cows." 

More  About  Dormancy 

IN  a  buUeUn  published  by  the  Califor- 
nia State  Kxperimeiit  Station  13 
years  ago,  I'rof.  K.  E.  Smith  Aakes  the 
following  ohservations  about  abnormal 
dormancy  of  fruit  trees,  a  subject  of' 
present  vitSil  interest: 

The  trees  fail  to  leaf  out  properly  in 
the  spring  and  seem  to  become  con- 
fused, so  to  spe.-Lk,  as  to  the  season. 
Later  in  the  summer  the  trees  may 
bloom  and  leaves  begin  to  appear,  but 
the  tops  usually  die  back  nearly  to  the 
forks  of  the  tree  and  sometimes  the 
trees  die  entirely. 

If  not  too  badly  affected,  the  tree 
sends  out  new  sucker  growth  from  the 
trunk  and  base  of  the  main  limbs. 
Plums,  apricots,  a)iples  and  other  trees 
are  sometimes  affected. 

This  trouble  in  one  which  occurs 
mostly  in  the  southern  pan  of  the 
Stale  as  a  result  of  unseasonable  cli- 
matic conditions.  It  is  usually  most 
pronounced  in  seasons  when  a  period 
of  warm,  stimulating  rains  in  the  win- 
ter is  followed  by  a  long,  cold  spring. 

Similar  results  are  also  produced  by 
an  abnormal,  dry  fall,  throwing  the 
trees  into  a  dormant  condition,  fol- 
lowed by  warm,  spring-like  weather 
accompanying  the  winter  rains.  These 
combinations  and  various  others  often 
have  unfavor:iV)le  effects  upon  trees 
which  are  accustomed  to  a  definite 
resting  period  during  the  winter. 

Many  I'eculiar  diseases  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees,  such  as  die-back  and 
yellows,  are  no  doubt  contributed  to 
by  such  disturbance  in  the  normal 
I>erlod  of  dormancy. 

Every  few  years  there  is  usually  a 
season,  especially  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  when  deciduous  trees  are 
I)adly  affected  in  such  ways  as  these. 
With  peaches  it  is  noticeable  that  va- 
rieties of  the  saucer  or  Peen  To  t.vpe 
are  not  affected  in  this  manner,  as  are 
the  Persian  varieties. 


Co-op  Marketing  Spreads 

TllK  spread  of  co-oi«erative  market- 
ing of  farm  products  has  been  the 
most  remarkable  d  e  v  e  I  o  pment  of 
American  business  life,  declares  the 
Associated   Arizona  Producer. 

More  than  flO  per  cent  of  the  dried 
fruits,  75  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruits. 
70  per  cent  of  the  tobacco.  l>5  jier  cent 
of  the  nuts,  25  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
milk  products,  and  nearly  15  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
s'l  ites  are  toda.v  being  marketed  by 
f  I  mers'  co-operative  associations  of 
'  standard  type  by  a  standard 
111'  Ihod  for  a  standard  purpose. 

There  are  1.200.000  farmers  who 
1  I  long  to  these  co-operative  associa- 
ii'  lis.  They  ar<-  gradually  reorganiz- 
ing agriculture  an<I  the  effect  of  their 
Work  !  .Ts  already  touched  directly  or 
).-"!m  ]y  the  pockctbooks  of  the  entire 
nutloo 


egetable  Profits  Not  Easy  Money 


(Continued  From  Faye  'J'uoJ 


life  when  I  entered  this  business  10 
years  ago  back  In  Michigan.  And,  fur- 
thermore, 1  wont  risk  being  caught 
with  all  eggs  in  one"basket. 

"After  seven  years  in  California  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  truck 
farming  is  just  as  hard  work  here  as  in 
the  Middle  West — but  here  we  have  a 
year-round  season,  and  we  are  sure  of 
something  to  show  for  the  wo'-k;  lience 
I'm  perfectly  satisfied  with  California. 

"One  doesn't  mind  hard  Labor  when 
Nature  and  market  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, but  it  is  a  discouraging  game 
in  a  country  where  the  land  lies  idle 
half  the  year  and  where  living  condi- 
tions are  not  tlie  best.  Here  one  has 
the  feeling  that  if  a  man  doesn't  make 
good  it  is  because  he  fails  to  take  ad- 
vantjige  of  the  opportunities  all  around 
him.  • 

"The  pest  problem  is  not  so  acute 
hci-e,  either'.  We  treat  our  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  with  nicotine  dust,  and 
this  is  about  the  only  spraying  we  do. 
We  are  not  troubled  with  potato  bugs, 
and  although  the  nematodes  cause  some 
trouble,  we  meet  that  problem  by  rota- 
tion." 

RAISING  THE  WRONG  CROP 

Asked  to  name  the  most  common 
mistiike  made  by  inexperienced  truck 
farmers,  Swoboda  gave  first  place  to 
unfortunate  choice  of  crops.  "The  crop 
should  fit  soil  and  climatic  conditions," 
he  said.  "I  would  not  think  of  raising 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  on  this  light 
soil,  which  is  better  suited  to  potatoes. 
I  have  ,some  heavier  cl.iy  where  my 
young  orchard  is  developing,  and  lately 
I  have  had  good  success  planting  my 
fall  crops  between  the  rows  of  trees. 
Many  a  gardener  has  gone  broke  try- 
ing to  force  a  certain  place  to  produce 
crops  to  which  it  was  not  adapted." 

In  addition  to  his  vegetable  business, 
Mr.  Swoboda  is  planning  to  build  up  a 
choice  vi'hole.sale  trade  in  fancy  fresh 
peaches  and  plums.  He  has  several 
acres  set  out  to  two  and  three-year-old 
trees,  which  are  doing  well;  meanwhile 
he  is  inter-cropping.  This  practice, 
however,  will  be  abandoned  after  one 
more  year,  as  the  trees  require  more 
room. 

It  will  be  seen  the  Swoboda  enter- 
prise includes  few  if  any  undeveloped 
opportunities.  That  the  cash  returns 
are  encouraging  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  from  less  than  17  acres  of  the 
"home  20,"  the  owner  has  averaged  a 
cash  return  (commission  for  sales  de- 
ducted) of  $7000  to  $9000  a  year — this 
from  less  than  half  his  total  cultivated 
acrea  ge. 

P.IT — and  the  word  is  emphasized 
advisedly — the  expenses  of  operating 
such  an  enterprise  are  ver.y  he^ivy.  It 
is  necessary  to  buy  feed  for  the  team 
(no  land  being  available  for  raising 
fodder  and  grain).  Two  men  (one  a 
Chinaman)  are  employed  constantly, 
with  extra  help  in  summer,  while  the 
power  bill  averages  |40  to  $45  a  month, 
the  year  around.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  cost  of  operating  the  truck  u.sed  to 


haul  produce  to  the  city  and,  of  course, 
many  incidental  expenses. 

In  fact,  it  is  plain  the  expense  would 
eat  up  the  profits  very  quickly,  were 
It  not  for  good  management,  ll  is  only 
by  his  close  attention  to  every  detail, 
resulting  in  heavy  yields  of  first  quality 
jiroducts,  and  the  most  intensive  use 
of  his  acreage  that  Swoboda  has  been 
able  to  get  ahead  so  rapidly. 

Were  it  fiot  for  th.e  jileasure  and 
satisfaction  of  developing  their  own 
place  and  seeing  it  increase  in  value, 
together  with  tlie  ide.il  evironmt  ni  ior 
bringing  up  the  children,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Swobodaa  would  have  been 
willing  to  keep  their  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone as  constantly  as  they  have  done 
during  the  past  five  years. 

But  the  owner  has  ambitious  plans 
for  landsc:iping  the  grounds  about  his 
fine  new  home,  improvmg  the  ranch 
generally,  and  creating  an  estate  the 
value  of  which  will  not  be  measured 
entirely   in   money.  , 

LOOKS   TO  Fl'TLllE 

That  he  is  looking  towards  the  future 
and  not  simply  robbing  the  soil  as  so 
many  itinerant  Japanese  tenants  have 
done,  is  shown  also  by  Swoboda's  care- 
ful soil  management,  which  includes 
jilowing  under  of  cover  crops  and  regu- 
lar rotation. 

Sweet  corn  holds  quite  a  prominent 
place  in  the  sy.stem,  although  of  minor 
importance  in  c^ush  returns.  However, 
the  El  Cajon  producer  has  developed  a 
sti.'iin  of  corn  of  his  own  wliich  alre.idy 
has  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  his  most 
profitable  assets.  He  st;irttd  years  ago 
in  Michigaji  with  Early  Vellow  Flint 
field  corn,  crossed  by  hand  pollination 
with  AVhite  Dent  for  hardiness. 

The  resultant  h\-brid  was  crossed 
with  Oregon  Evergreen  corn  for  three 
years;  The  final  development  was  a 
type  of  great  hardines.s,  good  size  and 
high  quality,  which  is  ready  for  the 
market  in  June  or  July,  when  prices 
are  highest. 

All  in  all,  Swoboda  is  proving  him.self 
a  leader  in  his  line  and  he  entertains 
•many  vi.sitors  high  in  vegetable  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  circles,  who  call 
to  observe  his  methods.  One  man  who 
visited  .the  place  was  very  much  inter- 
ested  in   the   Japanese   exclusion  law. 

"Doesn't  this  mean  the  greatest  op- 
portunity you  and  other  white  vege- 
table growers  have  ever  had?"  the 
caller  inquired.  "Won't  the  price  of 
produce  soar  when  the  Japs  all  get  out 
of  the  game?" 

"Well,  that  depends."  was  Swoboda 's 
laconic  reply,  as  he  continued  his  work 
of  setting  out  sweet  i)otato  plants. 
"Perhaps  we'll  benefit — if  the.v  really 
get  out.  But  will  the  law  be  enforced  or 
will  the  Japs  wriggle  around  it?" 

Swoboda's  faithful  Chinese  "hand." 
who  had  been  an  interested  listener, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  raised  his 
hoe  to  attack  savagely  a  small  but 
tenacious  weed. 

Time  will  furnish  the  answer. 


Protestant  Churches  Provide  Boys'  Farm 


HEALTHFUL  farm  work  and  out- 
door recreation  form  the  basis  of 
the  plan  for  training  wayward  boys  at 
Pacific  Lodge,  Spadra  (Los  Angeles 
County). 

This  institution,  consisting  of  well- 
equipped  buildings  and  60  acres  of  land, 
is  leased  from  the  State  by  the  Protes- 
tant AVelfare  Association,  organized 
last  year  to  care  for  boys  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Last  year  more  than  3000  boys  and 
girls  came  bef»re  the  courts  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  Many  of  these  were 
unfortunates:  not  inherently  bad. 

Jewish  and  Catholic  churches  had 
excellent  welfare  organizations  to 
which  the  Juvenile  Court  could  turn 
over  those  who  had  affiliations  with 
these  bodies.  But  Protestants  found 
themselves  lacking  in  such  provision. 
AS'hereupon  the  Protestant  Welfare 
Association  was  organized  to  care  for 
boys.  10  to  15  years  of  age.  the  ma- 
jority thus  far  accepted  being  12  to  14. 
They  are  such  as  do  not  justify  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  reform  school. 

The  organization  conducts  a  com- 
bined home,  school,  church  and  farm. 
Nearly  50  boys  now  are  enjoying  its 
care  and  training. 

Half  the  day  the  boys  are  given  pub- 
lic school  training,  and  the  other  half 
is  spent  on  the  farm,  planting,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting.  The  belief  is 
that  the  healing  powers  of  mother 
earth  with  other  influences  will  come 
into  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  help  to 
remedy  defects  of  heredity  or  environ- 
ment that  threaten  to  make  them  a 
burden  to  the  State  unless  checked 
early. 

After  a  few  days  there  the  boys  seem 
really  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  the. 
work  of  the  farm.  They  are  placed 
upon  honor,  sent  out  in  groups  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  farm  and  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  often  under  the 


captaincy    or   foremanship    of    one  of 

their  own  number. 

They  have  their  fun.  too.  including 
social  events.  They  coin  their  humor 
into  nicknames  for  the  foremen  who 
are  taken  from  among  the  boys.  The 
head  laundry  boy  is  dubbed  "The 
Chink;"  the  head  of  the  fire  drill  "The 
Chief;,!;  and  the  boy  who  goes  with 
officials  to  talk  before  public  gather- 
ings is  "The  Professor." — HENRY 
QUICKEN  DEN. 


These  Bugs  Not  Ladybirds 

i^XlTlI  t.  vou  rlfasc  toll  me."  writes  Mr.s. 

VV  I'^-  r".  F"l«om  of  Han  MHlcn,  "wliiit 
to  do  for  lartybuB.".  both  red  and  Kie<-n.  I 
don't  know  wliether  the  preen  hup  ip  h  real 
ladybird.  l»ut  ouite  sfnitlar.  They  are  eat- 
ing up  ni>-  pansl'-p  and  are  uniiwually  ndmer- 
oua  tliis  "  ye-ir.  Tlie  green  on'-s  are  \er>- 
numerous  on  dahlia  leaven." 

No  doubt  the  t>eetles  which  are  feed- 
ing on  your  pansies  are  a  <'ommon 
species  which  we  call  Diabrotica  sor*. 
This  insect,  because  r>f  Its  similarily  to 
the  ladybird  beetle,  is  very  often  mis- 
taken for  the  latter. 

Ladybird  beetles  as  a  rule  are  bene- 
ficial, in  that  they  feed  on  destructive 
forms  of  Insect  life.  There  are  two  or 
three  injurious  species  which  do  not 
occur  in  California. 

The  Diabrotica  which  you  have  de^ 
scribed  is  rathex  hard  to  control,  but 
I)arti;il  control,  at  least.  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  application  of 
arsenr'te  of  lead  paste,  at  the  strength 
of  three  iKiunds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
or  arsen:ite  of  lead  powder  at  the 
strength  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water. 

These  are  the  ordinary  strengths  of 
the.se  materials  as  used  in  orchard 
work  and,  of  course,  as  you  are  mixing 
•ui>  smaller  amounts,  they  should  be 
used  in  the  same  propor;ion3.-  GEO.  p, 
Wi  :i  .ni  iN- 


THE     "G?i&£N"  HAND 
(He   1<>"I<   a  correspondence  course  In 
jiMricuUure> 

His  Nibbs — "I  believe  the  Boss  ha3 
been  d!in'\itigl" 

Fellow  Worker— "Why  T' 

H.  N. — "He  told  me  to  grease  the 
fifth  wheel  on  my  wagon  and  any 
sober  man  could  see  it  has  only  four." 


One  .Milk  Middleman 

THEKE  is  only  cne  st<r  in  the  milk 
industry  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  that  step  lieing  repre- 
sented by  the  milk  dealer,  and  he  is 
regaided  as  absolutely  essential.  No 
food  produced  i.s  handled  with  such 
dispatch  and  through  so  few  hands 
as  milk.  Most  all  other  foods  pass 
throujih  hjxlf  a  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent  middle  men. 

For  exanii  le,  follow  a  can  of  toma- 
toes from  the  piodufer  to  the  con- 
sumer and  you  will  find,  first  of  all, 
tliere  is  the  i)rod'icer: 

St-cond,  the  canner;  third,  tha 
broker;  fourth,  the  wholesaler;  fifth, 
the  jobber;  sixth,  the  i«tailer;  seventh 
toine';  the  consur^ier. 

Suit  Dress 

of  Lonf  wear 

Serge 

Without  (jtj4-stion  thp^tvl* 
hit  of  the  pen-son!  I  ukiiiff 
country  by  utorni!  Cicvcr 
new  I'BTiflian  style  Suit 
L>r«'ns,  po  dfsitrucd  that 
;ii  can  ca?ily  do- 
i        nmJ  nku-t  worn 

ImoHt.  unl)*'licv;ib!c, 
hi>i  wc  m'-.'iii  it!  Kor 
eI  «  It  time  only  ia 
ti.  y  oflt  r  m-.ide  to 
briiij'  lis  :i  host  of 
new  friend G»-t 
vourortJ'  r  fiilo 
the  first 
cjifT"  train. 

Money 


tj,.  f;4inoiis!/inK- 

weave  fciorae, 
always  looks 
be«otifn1  and  weura 
apWndidiy.  EUboratc- 
ly  t-mbcll':4i' d  \v  i  I  li 
fiiKPt  aj  ii:  titatiy  ar- 
riiiif  c  (?  ff  lk  :t'.<\  gold 


iiid  color 
i'.tV  only 

i.'I'i  f>OHb> 
n.  il'  yuu 


S.;i.;'8  ! 


AlfPi.  Afl 

don't  tl.i 

buy  of  y.  -ir  lil.  fmi.-,  y.>iir 
n>4>T)>  y  <  o'lirs  I  wk  iiui(-k 
lint)  V  ilhoiit  riiii-Kti  'r). 
COLONS:    N;lvv  Blue  or 
1.   «IZ£  S  :  Wonion'« 
4fi  Iiu»t:   Mls«»8'  14 
to22y.'>ars. 

IKTERNATIOMA!. 
MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  B_  1779  Chicago 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 

Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


MONEV  IN  GRAIN 

|11..';0  tiiiys  ijuar.intoe  option  on  10, (.'(.(>  titi'^lK'ta 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  F urthrr  Ritk.  A  ir;ovc- 
Uit-nt  of  &c  from  opiion  pri*  <'  #fives  yovi  on 
oppoit  unity  to  biivi-  i.'.iHi;  4c.  J4<i0;  .V,  ts<io,  etc. 
WHUE  TOnAY  l-'OR  I'Altl iCULARS  and 
FREE  MARKET  LKTTER. 

WitonDiilrGaide,  S. W.  Braocli,  Dept.  -39 
1016  Baltimore  Aire.,  KuiiaB  City,  Mo. 


y  the  Freight 

"  dTopStedlJenSPosts 
■a  Farm  Fencing.  . 

liarryBaylies 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JUNE  29, 


ARE  YOU  ONE 

of  tho  men  who  have  answered. our  «<1- 
vcrl  isi-niPiit  offering  yoii  <>xop|)tioiial 
priei's  on  Diin  Fernando  oiaars?  If 
yon  ari>,  yim  know  we  back  up  cvery- 
thini;  we  say  about  givini;  yon  The 
very  fiiu-si  rlear  Ilavanna  ciirars  for 
the  least  money.  If  yon  liave  not 
ordeivd  we  want  a  rhance  to  prove  to 
yon  it  |>avs  lo  Uiy  from  us  direct. 

Send  Just  $1 

with  tlii.s  advertisement  and  we  will 
mail  you  prepaid  a  trial  box  of 

10  Don  Fernandos 

(Clear    Havana,   2   for   25c  Size.) 

tfmoke  two,  and  if  you  do  not  tbink 
tliese  clears  are  all  we  claim,  return 
the  other  ei;jrht  and  we  will  refund 
your  dollar. 

"ITiia  offer  i3  only  open  for  a  limited 
time.  Take  advantake  of  it  of  orne. 
Put  this  ad  and  a  dollar  hill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

C.  CORUGEDO  &  CO. 

227  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


MOST  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

"Little 
Wonder 
FIELD 

and 
OPERA 
Glass 
$L75 


only 


■■ij 


BEAUTIFULLY  NICKEL  PLATED 

Hers  ia  ono  of  lh»  most  IxMtiitif'il  an  I  linr<»l  ouaiitr  F 
and  Oi>«ir«  CL-V-^S.  at  a  prico  tliat  whpo  buyios  aomo- 
wtior«  «Un  vo'i  will  liav«  to  pay  3  or  4  tioim  a.t  murii.  >\> 
C'laranfo  t'la  prire  to  l>«  the  Inwrat  in  t>ie  I'.  S  ,  b«?aus9 

«-»  r.iL>  T  .>  1    .I,..,,,   n  ir-f  l  .  f.,    :in.l  n'-rririj  them  to 

1         '  '        ■   t.. 

k*l  rlat«d: 

r  '••xt*r.ded 

rrfullenMS, 
-  -  «  .1      useful  for 

1  ..■  i .  f*!'.  -  i  "ijt  in  thy  pasture. 

:  case.  Sperisl 

in  II  75  plilJ  poitax*  oa  d*> 

AMERICAN  BARGAIN  HOUSE,  Dept.  1^-^^  > 

79  Fourth  Av9nu«  N«W  York,  N.  Y.  | 


Big  Bundle 

Too  Rood  to  be  tnic?  Yet 
\\v  mo:in  ir !  Great  big 
18'Yard  Bundle  for  ooly 
$1,9S  diirins  tWs  sale! 
Hurry!  Hurryl  You 
may  be  too  latel  This 
offer  mliiht  be  with- 
draw-n  any  time. 
Contains  such  mateiiala 
as  Qlnshams,  P«real«B, 
Chambrays,  Holland*, 
Voiles.  Scrims,  Towollns 
and  Oreandios— no  pioc*  losa 
than  2  yards.     .Srlcctlon  mu-it  hf  loft  to  us. 

s«nd  N«  Money  l::.::.'-s;iAVX. 

W*  pr«0arpostMC«  if  you  send  cash  with  order. 
INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

i)f,.i.  (  hk  \<.() 


Please  Mention 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 
When  Answering 
Advertisements 


What  About  F.O.B,  Auction  Selling? 


(Continued   From   Page  Three) 


guide  himself  from  day  to  day  in  con- 
nection with  his  shipments  and  he  ia 
not  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
wait  for  weeks  to  find  out  the  [irice  at 
which  his  fruit  sold  after  being  deliv- 
ered and  ottered  in  the  consignment 
markets. 

"In  our  judgment  the  plan  of  selling 
tiirough  f.  o.  b.  auctions  should  be  en- 
couraged." 


E.  C.  MERRITT 

Manager  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers' 
Vnion 


"The  position  of  the  f.  o.  b.  auction  in 
the  distribution  of  food  products  hits 
not  yet  been  definitely  est  tblished. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  aa  a 
whole. 

"When  supplies  are  limited  and  buy- 
ing demand  is  consequently  active,  this 
.system  should  show  excellent  result.s. 
I'nder  normal  conditions,  howevr-r,  we 
believe  the  tendency  is  toward.s  lower 
prices.  If  there  were  an  e.stiiblished 
market  for  a  product,  on  regular  lerm.-i 
— with  inspection  and  iiaymeiit  at  des- 
tination— a  buyer  naturally  would  offer 
.1  lower  price  where  he  had  to  pay  casli 
tor  goods  only  two  or  three  days  in 
transit,  with  a  certain  risk  that  quality 
at  time  of  delivery  might  not  hold  up  to 
inspection  certificate  issued  at  point  of 
shipment. 

•  Another  objection  is  that  the  ship- 
ijer  loses  control  of  distribution. 

"Our  organization  last  year  sold 
fifteen  cars  of  apples  through  f.  o.  b. 
auction.  Six  of  these  cars  were  well 
taken  care  of,  but  the  other  nine  were 
diverted  to  a  market  which  already  was 
pretty  well  supplied.  The  final  result 
naturally  was  to  our  disiidvanuige." 


industry  may  be  of  advantage.  In  the 
case  of  goods  which  may  be  placeil  in 
storage  and  held  over  periods  of  lime, 
such  as  Emperor  grapes,  pears  and 
other  like  commodities,  there" is  no  es- 
tablished market  based  on  consumer  de- 
mand at  the  time  the  goods  are  moved 
lo  Kastern  centers  of  consumiition.  On 
this  ola.ss  of  goods  t.  o.  b.  .sales  often 
are  practical  and  advantageous. 

"An  analysis  of  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  volume  of  f.  o.  b.  sales  will  slio^^ 
that  when  the  market  in  the  Kast  is 
advancing,  there  is  always  plenty  of  in- 
quiry for  California  products  on  a  Cali- 
fornia price  basis,  but  should  the  mar 
ket  show  any  .signs  of  weakening,  the 
ardor  of  the  f.  o.  b.  buyer  immediately 
declines,  the  volume  of  sales  decrejusfs 
and  the  grower  is  left  "holding  tlie 
sackr" 


t  Editor's  Note — The  foreKoinic  oplntun  In 
endorsed  by  Robert  W.  HudKSun,  AsMocInt" 
Professor  of  Sub-tropical  Horticulture.  I.'ni- 
versily  of  California — formerly  Los  Ani!"l<-' 
County  farm  adviser.) 


C.  C.  TEAGUE 

President  California   Fruit  Growers' 
Exehange 


J.  L.  NAGLE 

Manager  California  Fruit  Exchange, 


San  Francisco 


"The  California  Fruit  Exchange  al- 
ways has  stood  firmly  for  the  delivered 
or  price  arrival  basis  of  selling,  hand 
ling  its  output  through  its  own  salarii-d 
agents  to  the  wholesale  trade  on  arrival 
at  destination. 

'The  f.  o.  b.  California  sale  is  a  spec- 
ulative sale.  The  Eastern  buyer, 
whether  personally  represented  in  Cali- 
fornia or  not,  who  attempts  to  buy  a 
grower's  product  on  a  f.  o.  b.  price 
made  at  the  shipping  point  is  doing  it 
for  but  one  purpose — speculation.  Such 
a  buyer  always  anticipates  a  ri.se  in  the 
market  sufficient  to  pay  him  a  nice 
profit.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  be  in- 
terested. 

"The  f.  o.  b.  California  sale  .ibsolutely 
prevents,  in  so  far  aa  it  operates,  any 
attempt  to  distribute  equitably  the 
grape  crop,  or  any  other  crop.  Cotn- 
modities  sold  through  f.  o.  b.  auction 
companies  immediately  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  purchasers,  control  of 
distribution  is  lost  and  these  cars  usu- 
ally end  in  the  delivered  auctions  where 
congestion  is  already  heavy  and  where 
they  clog  the  channels  of  distribution. 

"At  certain  times  and  on  trerlaiii  com- 
modities f.  o.  b.  sales  in  the  perish.ible 


Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 

Water  Well  Casing 
Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
Galvanized  Tanks 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

5717  Santa   Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  444   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

^  Fresno  Taft  Bakersfield  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


a{to/\ecK3iivics-  ,(Sod 

Wages 


Come  to  San   Franci»co  and   Learn  the   Automobile  and   Tractor  Bu<ine<i 

Good  deniao.l  lor  Ueald-I  rn  i  ocil  nif-n  at  goo.l  wages  Fine  opportunit  ios  in  a  bus.  fut- 
Krowint;  bu.^lnfsa  where  the  posalbilities  are  unliiniled.  Heald's  is  the  lari;est  and  best 
equipped  Tra.le  School  on  the  I'aclfic  Hundreds  or  graduHtos  now  In  business  for  tb.3m- 
K.»lv<'s      Let    us   truin   ynu    tnr   sue*  ess.      Write   toitiiy    fur   free   <-alaloj;.  ■ 

HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"In  my  judgment  the  develoiiment  of 
cash  California  auctions  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  producer.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  this  selling  plan  develops 
does  the  growers'  co-operative  organiza- 
tion lose  control  of  distribution.  It  any 
great  proportion  of  the  buyers  of  Cali- 
fornia products  were  buying  by  this 
method  the  result  would  be  tlie  com- 
plete   demoraliziition    of    our  markets. 

"The  situation  is  bad  enough  when 
so  many  grower-shippers  and  packer- 
shippers  are  attempting  to  distribute 
California  products.  each  without 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  is  doing, 
but  if  wholesale  and  retail  buyers  and 
brokers  were  added  the  situation  would 
be  unthinkable. 

"The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  demonstrated  to  its  satis- 
faction that  the  system  of  selling  per- 
ishable products  which  brings  the  most 
money  to  the  grower — and  in  the  long 
run  gives  the  best  s^itisfaction  to  the 
trade — is    the    price-on-arrival  system. 

"It  is  only  by  the  development  of  a 
properly  handled  growers'  co-operative 
marketing  organizjition,  such  as  ours, 
that  the  problems  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural industry  can  be  met  and  solved. 
Such  an  association,  if  it  controls  a 
large  percenUige  of  the  industry,  can 
through  national  advertising  and  dealer 
service  so  increase  consumption  that 
frequently  what  appears  to  be  overpro- 
duction disai^pears. 

"By  the  elimination  of  sp-'culation 
and  proper  distribution,  markets  are 
stabilized  and  dealers  can  afford  to 
sell  on  lower  margins.  By  selling  a 
large  volume  of  fruit,  costs  nre  reduced. 

"If  California's  products  were  sold 
by  the  cash-California  auction  plan  the 
business  would  be  placed  upon  an  en- 
tirely speculative  basis.  In  times  of 
ahori  crops  and  advancing  mnrket.s. 
buyers  would  be  abundant;  but  when 
crops  were  large  .and  markets  falling, 
dealers  would  not  buy,  except  on  their 
own  terms.  Every  large  dealer  would 
feel  that  he  would  have  to  have  a  man 
resident  in  every  auction  to  look  after 
his  interests  and  make  his  purchases, 
thus  increasing  the  cost.  There  would 
be  so  many  factors  in  the  distribution 
that  it  could  not  lie  orderly:  gluts  and 
famines  would  result  and  the  business 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  either  the 
grower  or  the  jobber. 

"In  my  judgment  no  greater  fallacy 
ever  was  offered  to  the  producers  of 
California  than  the  rash-California- 
auction  plan.  It  .weks  with  a  little 
quick  money  to  lead  growers  away 
from  the  support  of  the  co-operative 
organizations  which  are  the  s.ilvation 
of  their  business  and  upon  which  their 
land  values  depend." 


CBdltor's  Note — E.  O.  Deceit,  n 
California  Fruit  rirowers'  Exchan- 
dorses  the  above  stntementn.) 


Americans  Will  Beat  Japs 

THE  replacement  of  the  Japane.se 
coolie  by  the  American  fanner 
naturally  will  result  In  a  greater  use 
of  labor  saving  machinery.  It  Is  very 
unlikely  that  the  white  man  will  care 
to  work  as  long  or  as  hard  as  the  Jap 
has  labored. 

The  readjustment  wliiili  is  now  tak- 
ing place  will  not  result  in  a  lack  of 
vegetables.  The  American  farmer  ia 
merely  stepping  into  his  own  rightful 
place  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will 
do  the  job  better  and  more  in  accord 
with  our  American  standards  and 
ideals. — F.  H.  ER.NST,  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Sarvice  Is  authority 
(or  the  statement  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  forest  fires  in  the  United 
States  are  caused  by  human  carelrjs- 
ness  and  are  therefore  preventable  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care. 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNI 


Lifl/f    loitrneys  Int^j 

Ayriciiltural  District 


IF'd^.or':*    .Vote — Bn.'f,    intimate  ali^ 
■  ■r         !•  iillural   comtnunit        'n  > 
will   lie   puld  9  ■ 
Ibis  heiidlnu 
.i  II '.loot   witiiout  r 
.'  'ir  aKricuItnrdl 

!»  'lu.iinle.l  witit  yotir  l^ttl.l 
t'lniit.'!*  anti  dehifbis,  l. 
(>R(  H.\KI)  and  FAI{.M  r-pi 
tb.-s..    infurmutive    "I, til**    J.niii.  >-■>  1 

CONTRA    COSTA  COUNTY 

LOCATED  just  across  the  Hay  fr 
San  Francisco,  ia  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  State — Contra  Cn*" 
but  it  ia  first  in  the  value  of  its 
facturod  products  and  among  the 
important  in  fruit  and  vegetable  p 
duct i' in  and  in  stock  raising. 

This  striking  situation  is  :< 
its    striitegic    position  with 
both  geographical  location  a.i 
—a  po.sition  which  has  made  cn  ic 
mercial    and    agricultural  developB 
natural  and  inevitable. 

Its  gigantic  industries  together 
the  agricultural  development  have  gi 
Contra  Costa  County  tli'  i 
capita    weaith   of  any 
United  States,  a  rate  of  f 
the  next  nearest  count\ ,  »iu 
rate  of  $3J00. 

Situated  between  the  coa.st  and  t 
Interior    valleys,    Contra    Costa  Coun 
has  varying  tyi>es  of  fertile  soils, 
the   fanning   districts   is   found  chlcfl 
deep,   rich   alluvial,   with  a  • 
the  foothills  to  iron  impregn,.  i 
advantageous  in   vegetable     iin  l 
growing.     Both  are  highly  product! 

Contra  Costa  County's  climate  var 
from  the  sea  coast  tempci   ■   •  "loa 
the  (lolden  Gate,  to  an  ■ 
climate  in  the  sheltered  r'h 
up  the  bay.     Mild  but  not  ■ 
the  climate   is   ideal   for  l)Ot  > 
and  productiveness.    There  ai 
gerous  extremes. 

The  rainfall  averages  about  20  inc 
a  year;  most  crops  are  grown  with 
irrigation.     About   50  cent  of 

land  is  hills  and  mounlain.s.  so  th 
ia  plenty  of  wooded  waterfall. 

The  county  is  third  in  the  State 
almond  production,  having  232,000  tr 
There  are  large  crops  also  of  gra 
walnuts,  peaches,  apricots,  prunes  a 
olives. 

Contra   Costa   cannot   be  excelled 
Kartlett  years.    They  are  not  only 
ceptional  in  quality,  but  al.so  in  q 
tity    per  acre   and   they   ripen  ear 
than  pears    of    other    sections.  T 
grow  In  non  irrigated  orchard-^    i  I 
main  fresh  for  a  long  time  . 
markets.      Blight     is  praci.. 
known. 

Long  experimental  work  b.v  some 
the     progressive    orchardists     lit.''  d 
veloped  an  unusually  high  gr 
and  the  county  has  first  pi.' 
quality  of  this  fruit.     The  i. 
riea  on  the  market  usually  come  f 
Contra   Costa  County. 

The    Concord    walnut,  originated 
this  county,  produces  a  nut  of  fine  fl 
vor  and  is  a  dependable  bearer  Prun 
long  have  been  one  of  the  si     '  •  • 
profitable  crops     of     the  c 
pr.ictically  any  fruit  known  i 
nia  may  l>e  grown  with  succes.s. 

Martinez   being   the   county  seat 
Contr*    Costa    County   might  well 
termed  the  huh  of  this  productive  a 
industrial   county.     For   further  Inf 
m.alion    write    Secretary    of  Martin 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Martinez, 
fornla. 


Forest  Fire  Don*ts 

SOME  of  the  "DONTS"  advo- 
cated by  the  Forest  Service, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
ari>  as  follows: 

Don't  leave  a  camp  fire  un- 
walched. 

Don't  build  a  camp  fire  near  un- 
derbrush   or    in    the    midst   of  d 
leaves  and  "slash." 

Don't  ever  drop  a  match  without 
first  making  sure  it  is  out  and  then 
breaking  It  in  pieces. 

Don't  knock  the  ashes  from  your 
pipe,     cigar     or    clgarefe  without 
stepping  on  Iheni  and  grinding  the 
into  the  eirth. 

Don't  throw  inflammable  artlcl" 
from  your  automobile. 

Don't  fiiil  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the    person    who    endangers  you 
fore.sts     and     your     lives  by  dolnff 
things  which    are    liable    to  can* 
firps. 

Don't  fall  to  report  all  such  p«r- 
aons  to  the  Forest  officers  Just  aa 
you  would  any  other  criminal. 
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kbsorbing  Shocks  on  Poultry  Success  Highway 


N  telling  his  story  T.  E.  Cal- 
lahan does  not  minimize  the 
"downs"   that   have  accom- 
panied    the    "ups"     of  his 
poultry  enterprise.    Nor  does 
he  boast  of  any  outstiinding 
success  even  now  when  must 
of  his  neighbors  consider  the 
O.  and  C.  Ranch  one  of  the 
t  in  the  district. 
Until  these  men  bought  their  Sonoma 
alley  ranch  they  had  been  engaged-  in 
usiness  in  large  cities.     Callahan  for 
ore  than  thirty  years  lived  in  San 
ncisco   and    Gigerich    spent  thirty 
live  years  in  New  York  City.  With 
them,  however,  it  was  not  a  case  of  two 
broken-down  city  men  trying  the  poul- 
try business  as  a  last  resort;  they  were 
seeking  a  congenial  place  to  spend  the 
balance  of  their  days,  "far  from  the 
madding  crowd." 

Neither  knew  much  of  the  poultry 
game  and  both  were  wise  enough  to 
know  there  was  more  to  successful 
poultry  farming  than  merely  tossing 
r«ed  to  hens  and  then  gathering  eggs 
by  the  basketful. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  they  pitched 
their  tents  on  their  newly  acquired 
ranch.     Some    300    old    fruit    trees — 


Don't  Expect  Easy  Riding,  Warns  Sonoma 
County  Producer  W ho  Has  Traveled  Far 

UT^  OLKS  who  think  that  if  everything  else  fails  they  can  settle 
-1^  down  on  a  few  acres  and  go  into  the  poultry  business  don't 
know  much  about  the  game  and  stand  a  poor  chance  of  making 
good,"  says  T.  E.  Callahan  of  Gigerich  and  Callahan,  Sonoma, 
California.  Callahan  and  A.  J.  Gigerich.  his  brother-in-law,  are 
partners  on  a  four-acre  Leghorn  breeding  ranch  and  hatchery, 
and  what  T.  E.  Callahan  says  ought  to  carry  some  weight,  for  his 
conclusions  come  after  fourteen  years  of  hard  work  and  many 
ups  and  downs. — The  Editor. 

By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


and  developing.  In  the  summer  of 
1914  every  bird  was  sold  and  the  yards 
purified.  Better  ventilation  was  pro- 
vided. A  fresh  start  with  the  flock, 
reduced  from  2200  hens  to  around  1400 
to  1600.  Insured  against  further  losses 
from  overcrowding. 


chicks  than  he  has  room  for.  If  a 
patron  wants  3000  chicks  and  only  has 
brooder  capacity  for  2000,  then  2000  is 
all  Callahan  will  sell  him.  When  asked 
if  he  didn't  hatch  them  to  sell  he  replies 
that  he's  after  results  for  his  clients  as 
well  as  himself. 


apples,  pears  and  apricots — sadly  neg- 
lected, afforded  shiIHe  and  little  else. 
Not  a  shed  or  shack  was  on  the  place. 
A  home,  poultry  houses,  brooder  houses, 
hatchery  and  other  buildings  had  to  be 
built. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  neat,  at- 
tractive home  and  other  buildings  are 
the  actual  results  of  the  carpentry  of 
two  men  who  never  had  used  carpen- 
ter's tools  before.  They  represent  the 
slow  patient  work  of  two  pioneers  who 
let  no  obstacles  stand  In  the  wsty  of 
fulfilling  their  hearts'  desire. 

Callahan  chuckles  now  as  he  recites 
how  slowly  things  shaped  themselves 
and  what  ridiculous  mistakes  their  in- 
experience led  them  into.  And  now 
that  there  seems  little  left  to  desire  In 
the  way  of  a  happy  home  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gigerich  and  the  latter's  brother, 
and  It  appears  that  they  have  finally- 
"arrived,"  we  find  Mr.  Callahan  telling 
of  plans  for  1928. 

FLOCK  IMPROVES  STEADILY 

"Since  we  joined  the  Sonoma  County 
Accredited  Hatcheries  in  1923  we  have 
been  steadily  seeking  further  improve- 
ment in  our  breeding  flock  and  by  1928 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  sell  chicks  of 
'AAA'  grade  only."  As  you  read 
through  the  inspiring  story  of  Jthe  suc- 
cess of  these  two  men,  as  Mr.  Callahan 
recited  it  to  the  writer,  you  will  see 
that  this  urge  for  something  better  has 
been  the  secret  of  the  success  which 
they  have  attained  thus  far. 

"We  started  in  the  poultry  business 
with  five  small  Incubators,  buying  esg» 
from  the  best  breeding  flocks,"  said  Cal- 
lalian.  "We  were  greenhorns  and  it 
seemed  we  had  to  learn  a  lot  from  expe- 
rience. However,  we  never  a1lowe<l 
ourselves  to  make  the  same  mistake 
twice  and  we  were  willing  to  learn  from 
the  other  fellow  whenever  we  had  a 
chance. 

"Many  factors,  we  found.  limited  our 
success  in  the  earlier  years.  In  the 
winter  we  had  big  losses  from  colds 
and  roup.  We  never  experienced  'pox' 
— more  through  good  luck  than  good 
management,  I  guess. 

"Like  most  poultrymen  we  found  we 
attempted  to  carry  too  many  chicks  in 
the  brooder  house  and  wintered  too 
many  hens  for  the  size  of  our  house, 
and  until  we  came  to  full  realization  of 
the  folly  of  overcrowding  our  success 
was  limited. 

The  period  from  1909 -to  1914  was  a 
trying  one  on  this  ranch,  for  many 
costly  mistakes  were  made  through 
lack  of  fundamenttil  knowledge  of  feetl- 
Ing,    houalns,    management,  brooding 


Note  the  look  of  satis- 
faction on  the  face  of  T. 
E.  Callahan  as  he  looks 
over  his  thrifty  flock  of 
White  Leghorns. 


Big  losses  and  poor  thrift  in  pullets 
were  traced  to  crowding  1500  chicks 
onto  a  brooder  floor  of  360  square  feet. 
Callahan  estimates  losses  from  over- 
crowding in  the  brooder  house  ran  from 
20  to  30  per  cent.  Since  they  have 
been  brooding  half  the  number  of  chicks 
on  the  same  360  square  feet  of  floor 


During  the  first  week  in  the  brooder 
house  the  thermometer  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover  is  kept  at  95  degrees.  After 
the  first  week  the  temperature  is 
tapered  off  at  the  rate  of  5  degrees 
each  week  until  the  temperature  in  the 
brooder  house  is  about  the  same  as  that 
outside.  Callahan  believes  in  plenty  of 
fresh  air  for  chicks  and  windows  are 
kept  open  except  on  stormy  days. 
Whenever  weather  permits  the  chicks 
have  access  to  a  large,  well-drained 
yard. 

These  men  have  tried  many  kinds  of 
chick  feed  and  mash,  but  they  have 
secured  best  results  from  the  commer- 
cial feeds  that  were  guaranteed  by  re- 
sponsible millers.  Plenty  of  green  feed, 
cut  fine,  is  one  prime  essential  In  rais- 


ing baby  chicks,  according  to  the  G. 
and  C.  Ranch  owners. 

The  success  this  ranch  has  attained 
in  growing  vigorous  pullets  also  is 
traceable  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
plenty  of  floor  space  in  the  brooder 
house  as  well  as  to  the  plan  of  placing 
the  pullets  at  the  age  of  eight  weeks 
in  small  houses  and  lots.  Some  of  the 
houses  receive  112  pullets;  smaller 
buildings  quarter  twenty-five  birds. 
Callahan  says  that  in  two  weeks  a 
noUible  difference  is  manifested  in  the 
thrift  of  the  pullets  after  they  are 
placed  in  such  small  groups  and  in 
fresh  lots.  This,  he  claims,  is  the 
secret  of  pullet  health. 

At  the  age  of  six  weeks,  while  still 
in  the  brooder  house,  they  are  changed 
gradually  from  the  baby  chick  mash 
and  baby  chick  scratch  to  pullet  mash 
and  pullet  scratch.  The  latter  feetis 
are  Riven  until  the  pullets  are  around 
sixteen  weeks  old,  when  they  are  gradu- 
ally worked  into  a  dependable,  com- 
mercial laying  mash.  O.  and  C.  Ranch 
has  always  found  it  more  profitable  to 
feed  mash  dry,  finding  that  fewer  di- 
gestive troubles  are  evident  when  this 
practice  is  adhered  to. 

At  five  and  one-half  months  of  age 
the  pullets  are  rigidly  culled  and  placed 
in  the  laying  house.  During  the  month 
of  September  the  older  birds  are  culled 
and  the  breeding  stock  is  kept  at 
l)etween   1000  and   1100  birds. 

The  breeding  flock  is  largely  of  the 
Hanson  and  Wyckoff  strains.  Plenty 
of  range  is  provided.  The  soil  in  the 
laying  pens  is  sandy  and  well  drained, 
so  that  at  no  time  are  they  muddy. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure 
sanitation  of  the  houses  and  runs. 


DECRIES  HOME  MIXING 

Since  1911  the  hatchery  of  twenty- 
five  machines  with  a  total  capacity  of 
14,000  eggs  has  been  a  success.  The  G. 
and  C.  Ranch  hatches  only  from  its 
iwn  breding  flocks.  Mr.  Callahan  was 
a  home-mixer  of  mash  and  scratch 
feeds  until  he  found  that  lime  was 
too  precious  with  the  large  amount  of 
detail  work  attached  to  tending  the 
breeding  flock,  brooder  house  and 
hatchery  to  spend  in  mixing  feed. 

"Home  mixing,"  says  Callahan,  "is 
a  haphazard  practice  at  best.  Since  we 
tried  mill-mixed  feeds  we  find  we  get 
a  better  yearly  average  egg  production 
and  4  per  cent  lower  mortality  than 
with  our  home-mixed  feeds.  Last  year 
we  felt  that  in  the  slack  season  per- 
haps we  could  afford  to  go  back  to 
home  mixing.  We  kept  this  up  until 
the  busy  season  was  upon  us  and  then 
we  went  back  to  commercial  mixtures. 
Our  records  show  we  got  12  per  cent 
more  eggs  from  200  few^r  hens  (re- 
moved by  culling)  than  we  had  been 
obtaining  on  our  own  mash." 

Summing  up  their  success  in  the 
breeding  and  hatching  business  Calla- 
han says:  "The  poultry  business  is  no 
place  for  a  down-and-outer  or  one  with 
broken  health.  There's  hard  work  to 
be  done.  It  requires  strict  attention, 
too,  and  unless  one  is  willing  to  stand 
this  confining  life  and  stay  virlth  it 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  organizes 
his  business  so  that  he  can  boss  it  in- 
stead of  having  the  Job  boss  him,  he'd 
better  stay  out  of  the  game. 


space,  losses  seldom  have  rvn  as  high 
as  10  per  cent. 

Not  only  has  this  method  cut  down 
mortality  but,  also  the  thrift  in  pullets 
has  been  most  noticeable.  So  thoroughly 
has  this  point  been  brought  home  to 
Callahan  that  he  refuses  to  allow  a 
patron  of  the  hatchery  to  take  more 


Ample  range  and  or- 
chard shade  are  consid- 
ered essential  factors  in 
hen  health  by  these  So- 
noma breeders 


"Both  my  brother-in-law  and  I  have 
found  contentment  here,  and  so  has 
my  sister.  We  have  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  satisfactory  living,  and 
are  able  to  lay  aside  a  small  profit  each 
year.  I  feel  we  all  are  doing  better  In 
this  business  than  at  any  other  we 
might  have  entered." 


\%rov^  the  Camera's 

Poultry  Producers  Make  Retail  Deliveries,  Blazing  New  Trails  in  Selling 


«'!  k  7  E  NOW  have  five  service  trucks  making  daily  deliveries  of  our  Calawhite 
■  ■  cartoned  eggs  direct  to  the  consumer,"  proudly  report  offldaia  of  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  California,  Inc.  "EUich  truck  operator  is  bla  own 
solicitor,  furnished  with  a  varied  line  of  printed  matter  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  our  product  and  explaining  our  method  of  distribution.  We  are  blazing  a  new 
trail  and  have  to  educate  our  public  to  a  new  method  of  supplying  them  with  one 
of  nature's  best  food  products,  and  It  will  take  time  to  demonstrate 
that  we  can  "deliver  the  goods"  and  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so 
throughout  the  entire  year." 

As  each  driver  secures  a  growing  list  of  regular  customers  it 
enables  him  to  consolidate  his  district  and  extend  his-  calls  over  a 
larger  area,  visiting  the  different  sections  on  different  days.  Sales- 
men now  are  supplied  with  script  books,  containing  $5  worth  of 
coupons,  which  customers  can  purchase  and  thus  be  enabled  to  leave 
an  order  for  eggs  in  case  they  are  not  going  to  be  at  home. 

When  the  trucks  had  been  In  operation  less  than  two  months, 
the  drivers  had  increased  their  sales  more  than  100  per  cent  over 
the  first  IS-day  period. 


Many  farm  kid- 
dies have  started 

hank  accounts 
with  the  proceeds 
of  orphan  lambs, 
bottle  raised  at 
the  expense  of 
much  patience. 
Here's  a  husky 
Napa  County 
example! 


Vision  and  courage  were  required  to  tackle  the  job  of  con- 
quering this  desert.  Photograph  above  shows  a  part  of  the 
famous  Yuma  Mesa  of  Arizona  as  it  looked  before  the  magic 
touch  of  water  and  pioneer  enterprise  had  transformed  it. 


The  Rev.  George  A. 
Hart  man.  State 
Chaplain  of  the 
Amefican  Legion 
and  pastor  of  El 
Certtro  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  earned 

the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  Impe- 
rial Valley  farmers 
by  his  masterful 
presentation  of  ir- 
rigation needs  be- 
fore Congress. 


And  presto!  Here  is  a  tract  of  similar  soil  after  thriv- 
ing orchards  had  displaced  desert  plants.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  land  in  Arizona  remain  to  be  aivak- 
ened  to  production  urith  the  completion  of  Colorado 
River  projects  now  undef  consideration. 


This  simple,  home-made 
plank  drag  ^weighted  with 
old  iron  wheels  is  considered 
indispcTisable  on  the  Swobo- 

da  vegetable  ranch,  San 
Diego  County.  It  "fines"  the 
soil  prior  to  planting.  The 
boys  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  t-n  get  a  ride! 

This  is  the  method 
u^ed  by  John  Swo- 
boda  to  irrigate  his 
fields.   The  mavable 
metal  trough  is 
equipped  ivith  ad- 
justable outlets.  It 
may  be  set  near  any 
desired  standpipe. 


PjRCHARD 

KJcafid  FARM 


PETALUMA 

"World's  Egg  Basket" 

Did  you  know  that  Petaluma 
produces  $18,000,000  worth 
of  poultry  pr6ducts  annu- 
ally? Read  how  it  achieved 
and  holds  its  premier 
position  in  this 
industry. 


i 
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Why  Petaluma  Leads  World  Poultry  Production 

AchicOements  Challenge  Comparison 


I  HAT  are  the  conditions  which 
have  made  it  possible  to 
build  up  Petaluma's  stupend- 
ous poultry  industry?  Has 
success  been  due  to  natural 
advantages  or  human  ability? 
Both.     Petaluma     has  what 

  might   be  called   a  strategic 

  location,  as  far  as  the  chicken 

business  is  concerned.  With  both  water 
and  rail  transportation,  located  on  tide- 
water within  striking  distance  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  great  grain  fields  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val 
leys,  this  favored  community  is  able 
to  empty  her  egg  basket  to  advantage 
and  bring  it  back  full  of  fine,  cheap 
feed  In  other  words.  It  has  first-clas.*; 
facilities  for  selling  finished  products 
and  buying  raw  materials  for  egg  fac 
lories. 

True,  the  bulk  of  Petaluma  eggs  go 


EIGHTEEN  MILLION  dollars'  worth  of  Petaluma 
poultry  products  sold  in  one  year!  Bank  deposits — 
in  a  country  town  of  7000  population— -$16,000,000! 
Four  hundred  tons  of  feed  (two  solid  train  loads)  sold 
and  fed  every  day !  Four  thousand  poaltrymen !  Six 
million  chickens!  Twelve  million  baby  chicks  hatched 
annually!  Thirty-two  million  dozen  egfifs  sold  every 
year!— rfce  Editor. 


Bv  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


East,  but  several  transcontinental  rail- 
roads c-on verge  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
a  .short  distance  south,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  In  long  distance  ship- 


ping. Furthermore,  half  or  more  of 
these  eggs  are  handled  by  one  of  the 
best  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tion In  the  country. 


What  about  the  other  half?  Well, 
the  owners  of  independent  eggs  reap 
most  of  the  advantages  of  the  market 
built  up  and  sustained  by  the  aaaoda- 
tlon.  even  U  they  don't  contribute  any- 
thing to  its  support,  is  the  view  of  the 
■■insiders."  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  Instances  where  the  good  co-op- 
erator holds  the  umbrella  which  pro- 
tects the  outsider  from  low  price  rain 
and  hail. 

Returning  to  Petaluma's  natural  ad- 
vantages, the  visitor  finds  this  chicken 
city  set  In  the  midst  of  a  gently  roll- 
ing plain,  well  watered  and  well  drained, 
with  almost  ever>-  favorable  slope  and 
eminence  c»vered  wHh  cackling  white 
hens,  each  one  bent  on  doing  her  bit  to- 
wards filling  "the  world's  egg  basket." 
That's  what  Petaluma  calls  herself, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  more  eggs 
are  produced  here  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth. 

The  climate  la  mild  and  equable.  r«ln- 
fall  moderate,  sunshine  abundant  and 
not  too  ardent.  Feather-ruffling  winds 
are  Infrequent,  the  soil  light  and  sandy. 
True,  there  Is  plenty  of  adobe,  gumbo 
and  black  sticky  soli  In  the  level  bot 
tom  land  which  borders  Petaluma 
Creek,  nearby,  but  poultrymen  gener- 
ally avoid  this  low  ground  and  seek 
higher,  drier  locations. 

PIONEERS  BLAZE  TRAIL. 

All  these  points  are  implortant,  as 
poultry  raisers  have  learned  who  lo- 
cated in  other  less  favored  districts. 
But  even  where  nature  has  done  her 
part  the  agricultural  battle  la  only  half 
won.  Man  must  do  his  share,  utilising 
favorable  circumstances  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Have  Petaluma  poultrymen  done  this? 
Only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their  suc- 
cess, while  prodigious.  Is  by  no  means 
all  It  could  or  should  be.  Volume  of 
business  Is  not  everything,  although  if 
the  chicken  men  in  this  district  were 
not  making  real  money  their  business 
would  never  have  grown  to  Its  present 
proportions. 

Petaluma  la  not  only  the  largvst 
l>oultry  community  In  the  world,  but 
one  of  the  oldest  commercial  egg  cen- 
ters In  the  United  States.  Those  who 
blazed  the  trail  which  led  to  present 
conspicuous  success  were  real  pioneers. 
L.  C.  Byce  In  1864 — sixty  years  ago — 
built  here  the  first  successful  incuba- 
tor and  still  is  engaged  In  that  work. 
He  Is  a  firte  old  English  gentleman  of 


"Petaluma"  and  "poultry"  have  come  to  be  almost  synonymouis 
terms,  so  closely  are  they  associated  in  the  minds  of  American 
people.  A  fortunate  combination  of  natural  advantages  and 
community  enterprise  has  made  this  district  the  "world's  egg 
basket."  Most  everybody  here  thinks,  talks  and  eats  eggs,  while 
fried  chicken  is  a  staple  article  of  diet. 


Above — One  of  the  many 
fine  country  homes  built 
tvith  poultry  profits.  In 
some  neighborhoods  the 
houses  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  city  condi- 
tions prevail.  Right,  one 
day's  "eggsperience." 


Above — H.  W.  Kerrigan,  Petaluma's 
Chamber  of  Commerce  secretary, 
selling  baby  chicks  Right — Boat- 
load of  San  Francisco  oyster  shelUs. 


whose  modest  factory  the  city  Is  Jubii 
proud. 

Walter  Hoffan,  another  Petaluma 
pioneer,  developed  a  system  of  culling 
hens  which  has  been  an  ImporUnt  fac- 
tor In  building  up  high  pro.luclng 
flocks.  There  were  others.  But  with 
all  the  progress  Petaluma  has  made  in 
the  poultry  Industry,  she  Is  only  now 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
younger  communities  which  are  achiev- 
ing greater  success  along  some  lines. 

Old  communities  labor  under  certain 
disadvantages,  being  apt  to  fall  Into 
ruts  of  established  methods.  Newer 
districts,  unhampered  by  precedent, 
are  more  likely  to  evolve  and  adopt  Im- 
proved practices.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  with  reference  to  heavy  Ist- 
ing  strains  of  chickens.  Oregon  breed- 
ers have  made  their  California  competi- 
tors alt  up  and  take  notice  of  100  and 
100  egg  hens,  which  have  set  new  rec- 
ords In  flock  averages  and  Individual 
production.   But  (Continnr4  on  Ptigr  >f 
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Dezell  Discusses  Several  Citricultural  Problems 

Interesting  Vievos  on  Price  Fixing,  Marketing  Methods  and  Orchard  ^^Trusti- 
fication''^ by  Manager  California  Fruit  Growers''  Exchange 


URING  the  present  low  price 
period  i:or  oranges,  lemons 
and  grrapefruit  the  entire 
citrus  fruit  industry  ia 
t>eing  studied  as  never 
before,  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  if  it  cannot  be  reorgan- 
ized and  placed  upon  a  more 
profitable  basis.  The  views 
of  B.  G.  Dezell.  manager  California 
Fruit  Grower.s'  lOxchange,  upon  some 
phases  of  this  »ubj?cl  are  of  peculiar 
Inli-rest  and  value,  because  they  reflect 
the  sentiment  and  policy  of  those  who, 
more  than  any  other  persons,  control 
the-Tlestinies  of  CUlifornla's  citrus  fruit 
growers. 

There  Is  a  general  impression  that  all 
Sunkist  sales  are  made  direct  by  the 
manager  of  the  Hxchange.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Kach  local  packing  house 
association  n^aerves  the  right  to  ship 
when  and  where  its  manager  wishes 
and  to  set  a  minimum  price  on  its  fruit. 
The  Exchange  does  not  hold  any  legal 
whip  over  its  members  to  compel  them 
tn  do  the  bidding  of  its  general  man- 
I'c  r  or  directors'  committee. 

"Co-operation  is  the  essence  of  the 
Sunl<i8t  organization,"  asserts  Dezell. 
"l&ich  mernl)er  and  local  manager 
realizes  that  only  by  co-ordinating  his 
efforts  with  those  put  forth  by  other 
growers  and  packers  can  the  best  re- 
sults be  secured. 

HOW   SHIPPERS  CO-OPKR.ATE 

"An  Exchange  shipper  knows  that  if 
he  fails  to  ship  his  quota  of  fruit  he 
likely  will  lose  an  opportunity  to  mar- 
ket part  of  hia  product;  it  he  ships 
more  than  his  share  he  will  help  glut 
the  market  .-ind  lower  prices;  if  he 
asks  too  much  fur  his  fruit  it  won't 
sell  and  ultimately  he  will  be  forced 
to  reduce  his  prices  to  the  current 
market  level." 

Those  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  hold  the  Sunkist  organization 
together  and  enable  it  to  function  .ad- 
vantageously. With  complete  informa- 
tion in  the  h.inds  of  all  shippers  they 
generally  reach  the  same  conclusions 
as  to  the  total  quantities  of  fruit  that 
should  go  forward  from  time  to  time. 
Where  local  conditions  necessitate  cer- 
tain districts  at  times  ship  more  or 
less  than  their  share  of  fruit.  Other 
districts  adjust  tlieir  operations,  if 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  a  full  supply 
moving,  but  within  the  probable 
demand. 

Florida  has  been  a  disturbing  factor 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


in  the  citrus  market,  because  only  one- 
third  of  the  growers  have  been  or- 
ganized. Shij)pers  in  that  State  and 
in  California  exchange  information  as 
to  total  suppliea,  but  with  a  large 
number  of  operators  in  Florida  thei-e 
has  been  no  way  of  guiding  the  total 
movement  of  fruit. 

"Our  Eastern  competitors  have  had 
such  a  disastrous  shipping  season  they 
at  last  realize  the  necessity  of  greater 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  mar- 
keting methods,"  relates  Dezell.  "A 
recent  drive  enlarged  the  membership 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  until 
now  it  embraces  60  per  cent  of  the 
producers  in  that  State.  Doubtless 
this  increased  co-operation  will  result 


in  better  selling  conditions  next  season. 

"Marketing  farm  crops,  after  all,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  distribution — 
supplying  all  markets  with  the  proper 
quantities  at  the  right  time." 

Many  persons  consider  the  use  of 
private  brands  both  unwise  and  un- 
just, in  so  far  as  co-operative  mar- 
keting associations  are  concerned.  It  is 
contended  that  this  plan  enables  some 
growers  and  districts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market  and  secure  better  prices 
than  others,  whicii  is  unfair  to  the 
latter. 

"All  fruits  and  vegetables  are  graded 
uniformly,  according  to  size  and 
quality,"  objectors  point  out,  "there- 
fore growers  who  produce  a  superior 


article  and  put  up  a  meritorious  pads 
will  receive  a  price  commensurat* 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  product. 
What  right  have  they  to  expect  more? 
Any  additional  advantages,  which 
may  accrue  on  account  of  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  some  particular  brand  or  be- 
cause the  product  was  grown  in  a 
favored  locality,  should  be  enjoyed  br 
the  entire  organization,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  a  co-operative  association  is  t« 
benefit  the  entire  membership."  ' 

This  point  involves  one  of  the  vital 
principles  of  co-operation.  One  of  th» 
chief  objections  to  mutual  marketing 
systems  is  that  the  individual  sur- 
renders any  advantage  he  may  have 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  superior 
ability  and  good  judgment  in  growing, 
packing  and  marketing  a  crop. 

Some  successful  farmers  claim  they 
are  used  by  co-operatives  as  props  t» 
bolster  up  indolent  and  inefficient 
neighbors.  They  admit  the  latter  ara 
benefited  by  joining  such  an  associa- 
tion, but  claim  "going  it  alone"  is  th» 
only  way  an  effit-ient  operator  can  re- 
ceive all  the  rewards  of  his  individual 
efforts. 

INDIVIDUAL   IS  REWARDED 

This  is  an  erroneous  viewpoint, 
because  a  true  co-operative  is  not  a 
commune  in  which  all  are  rewarded 
alike,  regardless  of  individual  merit 
and  effort.  Rather,  it  helps  each 
member  to  obtain  his  just  dues,  in 
proportion  to  his  efficiency  and  in- 
dustry. 

As  Dezell  points  out.  any  advantage 
which  a  grower  or  community  may 
enjoy  as  a  result  of  natural  advantages 
or  efficiency  in  production,  packing 
and  marketing  should  not  be  surren- 
dered because  of  membership  in  a  co- 
operative. Furthermore,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grade  some  crops  from  differ- 
ent localities  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  will  be  of  uniform  quality. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  thia 
is  true.  In  the  first  place,  variations 
in  soil  and  climate  produce  different 
tyi)es  of  farm  crops;  diverse  cultural 
practices  have  a  like  result;  finally 
the  operation  of  different  packing  houses 
may  be  based  on  different  standards, 
therefore,  their  product  is  not  uniform. 

Because  of  these  conditions  private 
labels,  in  addition  to  the  co-oparative 
trade  mark,  are  necessary  in  order  t<» 
do  justice  to  the  product  of  each 
grower  and  local  association. 

"What  about  (Continued  on  Page  lOf 


There's  No  Town  and  Country  Conflict  in  Orange  County 


HERE  does  the  town  end  and 
the  country  begin? 

Well  may  the  visitor  to 
many  California  communi- 
I  ties  ask  that  question!  John 
Farmer's-  poultry  "ranch" 
may  be  but  a  few  blocks 
from  George  Cityman's  bank 
or  store. 

The  paved  highway  leading  to  the 
more  distant  country  district  is  but  a 
continuation  of  "Main  Street." 

At  one  big  union 
school.  Farmer's 
and  Cityman's  chil- 
dren mingle  daily; 
ten  miles  "out,"  the 
farm  house  bears  a 
number  upon  a 
named  road;  Mrs. 
Cityman  and  Mrs. 
l'"armer  belong  to 
the  same  club  and 
l)attcrn  their  frocks 
after  the  same 
style  books. 

It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  question  of  town  and 
'  country  relationship  looms  large  in 
'this  State!  In  a  recent  article,  some 
io£  the  difficulties  involved  were  pointed 
tout,  and  examples  of  harmonious  co- 
f  operation  cited. 

The   Petaluma   District  and  Orange 
(County    were    mentioned    as  typical 
[exAinplea  of  successful  team  work.  Of 
relationship  existing  in  the  latter, 
r  what  Farm  Adviser  Harold  Wahl- 
has  to  8>iy : 

has  always  been  the  aim  of  this 
i  to  maintain  a  friendly  and  reclp- 
attitude  between  the  farmer's  or- 
tX\on    of    the    county    and  other 
|nizationa   representing   the  urban 
loDta.    We  have  always  felt  that 
Is    no    tangible    or    visible  line 
reen  the  (  i'>-  and  the  back  country 


Ideal  Relationship  Between  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Farm  Bureau  Described — Plans  for  Future 


The  interests  of  the  one  side  are  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  interests  of 
the  other  side.  In  fact,  the  average 
Orange  County  community  is  made  up 
largely  of  rural  people  who  reside  in  . 
the  city  and  operate  the  ranches  out- 
side. Orange  County  has  been  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  county  and  as 
such  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  very  close  and  mutual 
relationship  between  the  urban  and 
rural  interests. 

"From  the  very  inception  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  Orange  County,  those 
responsible  for  its  direction  have  con- 
tinually solicited  the  good  will  of  the 
interests  represented  by  the  individual 
and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. In  fact,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous instances  where  Farm  Bureau 
men  have  been  directors  on  Chamber 
of  Commerce  boards,  and  vice  versa. 
There  have  been  many  occasions  for 
co-operative  effort  between  the  two 
organizations  as  witnessed  by  water 
conservation  movement,  the  Oriental 
survey,  agricultural  surveys,  county 
fairs,  etc. 

CHAMBER    AIDS    FARM  DRIVE 

"As  an  example  of  the  pleasant  rela- 
tionship between  the  Bureau  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  case  may 
be  cited.  During  the  recent  member- 
ship campaign  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  Orange  District  the  Orange  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  assisted  materially 
through  full-page  advertisements  in 
the  local  paper  and  promoting  the 
campaign  in  various  other  ways. 

I'lie  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau 


and  the  Agricultural  E.xtension  Service, 
which  co-operates  very  closely  with  it, 
operate  on  the  basis  that  one  can 
progress  further  with  friends  than 
with  enemies,  and  it  is  probably  due 
to  this  fundamental  .axiom  that  the 
present  good  will  exists." 

Encouraging,  isn't  it?  And  here's 
what  an  Orange  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  man  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Farm  Bureau: 

"Dear  Mr.  Stanley: 

"Referring  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
the  relationship  existing  between  the 
Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Farm  Bureau,  I  am  glad  to  reply 
that  it  is  most  cordial  and  co-operative. 

DISTINCTIVE    FIELD    FOR  EACH 

"There  is  no  overlapping  of  efforts 
at>parently  ,in  any  particular  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the 
representative  business  organization  of 
the  farmer-business  man,  and  fills  that 
need  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
fills  for  the  b.mker,  manufacturer, 
merchant  and  business  man  of  the  city. 

"The  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Orange  County  Farm 
Bureau  have'  always  in  the  past 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  for  the 
good  of  Orange  County. — JAMES  C. 
METZGAK.  Secretary." 

Secretary-Manager  A.  M.  Stanley,  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  to  whom  the  above 
letter  was  addressed,  not  only  endorses 
these  statements  but  also  recognizes 
further  opportunitie.s  for  development: 

"Througli  co-operation  with  the 
Chamber,  officials  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
gradually    have    brought    about  the 


understanding  that  the  Farm  Bureau  ia 
to  handle  the  agricultural  problems  of 
the  county  while  the  chamber  haa 
charge  of  the  matter  of  advertising  tho 
advantages  of  Orange  County  as  a 
desirable  home  -site. 

"It  is  true  that  in  some  sections  there 
are  Chambers  of  Commerce  where 
there  is  apparently  no  need  of  such  an 
institution;  where  it  is  probable  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  could  take  care  of 
all  the  local  needs  of  that  community. 

"But  we  have  found  that  in  seeking 
out  a  new  community,  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  the  home  seeker  to  apply  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  infor- 
mation. That  is  the  channel  through 
which  he  haa  sought  this  information 
for  years  and  it  would  he  difficult  for 
us  to  convert  him  to  the  Idea  of  apply- 
ing to  the  l-'arm  Bureau  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  location  of  a  home, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  even 
the  smaller  communities  need  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  However,  after  the 
man  is  located  on  a  farm  it  is  then  the 
business  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  take 
care  of  his  community  needs. 

"In  some  places  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Farm  Bureau  hold  al- 
ternate meetin|rs.  having  practically 
the  same  membership  and  really  doing 
Farm  Bureau  work.  In  the  larger 
cities,  of  course,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  predominant. 

"The  Chamber  of  Comjiierce  of  Ihle 
county,  known  as  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  has  invited 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  elect  two  repre- 
sentatives each  year  to  sit  in  that  body 
with  full  privileges,  and  at  present 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  change 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Fartn  Bureau  to  permit  the  invitation 
of  a  representative  from  the  Chambera 
of  Commerce  to  ait  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.     Hy  (Continued  on  Page  S) 
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CULTURE. 


:gyTHE  EDITOR. 


NORTHWARD,  HO!  — 
This  writing  finds  us 
In  the  beautiful  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  which  E. 
Alexander  Powell,  faiiiou.s 
traveler  and  lecturer,  de- 
scribed as  "a  sleeping 
maiden,  intoxicatingly 
beautiful,  lying  in  a  car- 
ven  bed  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Cruz; 
curtained  by  fleecy  clouds; 
her  coverlet  of  eiderdown, 
tinted  with  rose,  quilted 
with  green,  edged  with 
yellow;  her  pillow,  the 
sun-kissed  waters  of  San  Fr.incisco  Bay." 

The  "coverlet"  is  reve;il«d  upon  clo.'-er  inspection 
as  an  expanse  of  fragrant  bloss()ms;  the  green  tufts 
are  the  live  oaJ<s;  the  yellow  edginfr,  California 
poppies  that  clothe  the  encircling  hills. 

Powell  has  put  into  scintillating  phrases  the 
feeling  that  comes  to  all  who  visit  this  bit  of 
Paradise,  as  well  as  the  reverence  of  those  loyal 
residents  who  make  it  their  home.  In  fact,  its 
very  happy  combination  of  climate  and  environment 
has  brought  about  certain  unhappy  conditions  from 
the  strictly  agricultural  viewpoint. 


THE  FARM  AND  THE  HOME— This  Ijrings  up 
the  interesting  question  of  just  how  far  we  can 
go  in  combining  ideal  living  conditions  and  agri- 
culture on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

The  minute  we  approach  the  ideal  home  environ- 
ment we  find  ourselves  approaching  also  the  "dead- 
line" in  overhead  and  operating  costs.  When  de- 
ciduous fruit  land  rises  above  $1000  an  acre  in  value, 
can  it  be  managed  on  a  profitable  business  ba.sis 
over  a  ten-year  average? 

What  has  happened  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  other  districts  near  Lxjs  Angeles,  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  and  similar  sections  in  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict, surely  justifies  belief  in  the  future  of  our 
less  intensively  developed  sections. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  towards  suburban 
development  near  the  big  cities,  where  countr>' 
homes  can  be  enjoyed  by  city  workers.  More  and 
mure  land,  formerly  devoted  to  commercial  fruit 
growing,  will  be  taken  for  this  purpose.  And  the 
aggregate  production  by  these  "little  landers"  of 
poultry  products,  vegetables,  fresh  fi-uits  for  local 
markets;  squabs,  rabbits  and  other  specialties,  is 
great. 

California  is  the  goal  of  untold  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies who  will  settle  in  and  near  the  cities;  the 
more  now  residents  we  have,  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  increase,  for  each  exei^s  its  Influence  to 
bring  friends  and  relatives. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  agri- 
culture? 


FACTORYIZED  FARMING— It  is  both  dangerous 
and  interesting  to  make  predictions;  but  it  is  a 
pastime  in  which  any  of  us  may  indulge.  Let  us 
therefore  study  the  industrial  and  agricultural  ten- 
dency of  the  present  era,  and  see  what  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to. 

In  all  other  lines  of  production,  the  tendency  is 
towards  corporation  methods  of  doing  business. 
And  already  this  is  being  felt  in  California  agricul- 
tural circle.<i.  There  are  in  this  State  several  notable 
examples  of  success  along  this  line. 

Efficient,  highly-trained  business  executives — 
each  a  specialist  in  his  particular  line — employed  at 
high  .salaries  to  manage  orchard  .ind  ranch  prop- 
erties owned  by  several  or  many  stuckhulders,  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  farm  family  which  com- 
bined home  and  business  on  a  limited  acreage. 

The  obvious  advantage  ol  this  method  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  more  ^^Comtiyued  on  Page  lOj 


WHATSNEW 


Agricultural  Progress 


Arizona  Hens  Make  Record 

THE  hens  In  Arizona's  egg-laying  contest  aver- 
aged 75.7  per  cent  production  during  May,  which 
was  higher  than  the  records  made  by  hens  in  nine 
other  Slates  reporting  egg  contests. 

The  average  cost  ^>f  feed  per  hen  was  16  cents  for 
light  breeds  and  19  cents  for  heavy  varieties.  Profit 
for  the  latter,  counting  eggs  at  28  cents,  was  28 
cents,  compared  to  34  cents  for  light  hens.  i 

Prospects  for  Short  Crops 

PRESENT  crop  prospects  are  the  poorest  for  12 
years,  according  to  the  United  Slates  Department 
of  Agriculture.  With  the  possible  exception  of  fruit.s 
and  vegetables,  no  crops  are  up  to  the  average. 
f<-Fn,  wheat,  oats  and  cotton  are  unusually  poor. 
These  who  contend  that  short  crops  are  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  the  farmer,  because  high 
prices  are  expected  to  result,  will  this  year  have  a 
good  chance  to  test  their  theory. 

Stockmen  Prepare  for  Drouth 

THE  California  Cattlemen's  Association  Is  making 
every  effort  to  aid  Its  members  in  carrying  their 
stock  through  the  present  unusually  dry  s<-a£on,  ac- 
cording to  K.  M.  Hagen,  secretary.  Available  sup- 
plies of  hay  and  cottonseed  cake  are  being  secured 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  and  arrangements  made 
to  ship  in  corn  and  barley  from  other  Slates. 

The  water  shortage  is  expected  to  become  more 
serious  than  lack  of  feed  in  the  autumn.  For  this 
reason,  members  are  urged  to  develop  water  by  put- 
ting down  wells  and  installing  windmills  and  pump- 
ing plants,  wherever  practical. 

Do  Bees  Carry  Pear  Blight? 

A RECENT  outbreak  of  pear  blight  in  a  Coast  dis- 
trict is  attributed  to  Infection  Introduced  by 
bees  bn^ught  In  for  pollination  purposes.  A  ship- 
ment of  several  hundred  stands  was  said  to  have 
lieen  traced  to  a  section  where  the  disease  was  par- 
ticularly virulent. 

Authorities  state  the  blight  organism  will  remain 
active  in  honey  for  as  long  as  30  days,  being  then 
distributed  by  rhe  bees  to  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
trees,  from  whence  it  soon  travels  downward  Into 
twigs  and  limbs.  - 

A  sudden  spell  of  hot  weather  Is  thought  to  have 
aggravated  the  situation,  causing  the  Infection  to 
go  down  with  great  rapidity. 

Farm  Bureau  to  Sell  Grain 

ALTHOUGH  less  than  half  the  California  grain 
crop  has  been  signed  up  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange,  due  to  drouth,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  the  total  acreage 
under  c-ontract  has  been  Increased  50  per  cent  over 
last  season  and  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  the 
exchange. 

Sales  will  continue  to  be  made  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  markets,  although  expenses 
of  the  organization  have  been  cut  materially,  be- 
cause of  the  short  crop  to  be  handled. 

Alex  John-eon.  secretary.  Is  still  receiving  crop 
contracts  at  the  San  Francisco  offle,  40  Califor- 
nia street. 

Propagate  Earwig  Parasite 

PORTLAND  has  appropriated  J500  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  in.sectaries  In  which  will  be 
propagated  earwig  parasite.s,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Oregon  Slate  Hoard  of  Hoi tlcultiire.  The  ear- 
wig h;i,s  become  sui  h  a  pest  In  some  Oregon  and 
Washington  cities  that  real  estate  prices  have  de- 
clined in  infested  districts. 

This  pest  IS  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Berkeley  and  Los  .Xngeles  County.  The  State  Board 
of  .Agriculture  advises  that  there  Is  no  way  of  keep- 
ing earwigs  out  of  California  by  Inspection  or  quar- 
antine regulations. 

As  a  household  pest,  the  earwig  is  said  to  be  much 
worse  than  flies,  ants  and  cockroaihes  combined 
and  In  addition  Is  very  destructive  to  orchard  and 
garden  crops. 

Nematodes  Threaten  Narcissus 

NEMATODES  threaten  the  narcissus  bulb  grow- 
ing industry  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  according 
to  R.  W.  Hunt,  horticultural  commissioner.  There 
arc  5,000,000  narcissus  bulbs,  valued  at  $12.">.000.  in 
this  district  and  other  flower  bulbs  worth  $375,000. 

The  nematode  Is  a  microscopic  eel  worm  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  from  Etirope  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  strict  plant  quarantine  the 
I'nlled  States  Is  establishing  against  foreign  biilbs. 
C.  Emlen  Scott,  State  plant  pathologist,  is  assisting 
Hunt  in  combating  this  pest  in  SaiHa  Cruz  founty. 

The  only  effective  means  yet  found  of  ridding  a 
crop   <rf   nematodes  is   to   destroy   infested  plants. 

Ship  Seed  Potatoes  North 

A MONTH  ago  California  began  shipping  seed  po- 
tatoes In  car  lots  to  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
as  a  result  of  successfully  treating  the  stock  for 
tuber  moth  hy  vacuum  fumigation.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  a  potato  fu- 
migalor  was  in.stalled  at  Colma  (San  Mateo  County). 

This  plant  consi.«its  of  two  air-tight  drums,  ea<  b  25 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  vacuum 
pump  ha.*  a  capacity  of  275  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute.     Dally  capacity,  10  carloads. 

The  fumlgator  will  handle  either  carbon  bisulphide 
gas,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  formaldehyde,  being  de- 
signed to  destroy  fungus  diseases  as  well  as  Insect 
pests.  The  result  Is  that  Oregon.  Wajihlngton,  Utah 
and  Montana  will  accept  fumigate.!  <  .1  i^daiw:* 
without  field  inspection. 


Napa  Sells  Pedigreed  Poultry 

THE  Napa  County  Pullet  Raising  Club  Is  s  i" 
.'lOO  selected  pullets  and  1000  cockerels  from 
neat  pedigreed  fowls,  with  records  sworn  to  i 
davits.    Eat  h  bird  has  a  record  of  200-egs  , 
tiun,  or  more,  tor  both  dam  and  siie,  the 
records  being  mostly  above  250  eggs. 

The  stock  Is  of  the  same  strain  as  tl 
the  Napa  County  Elementary  Pullet  K 
which   last  year  led  In  the   Boys  and  '.n  ' 
division  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Egg  Laying  Contcs- 

Pow  er  Companies  Aid  Farmers 

LARGELY  because  of  repre.senla.llon.s  made  to  i: 
Railroad  Commission  by  J.  J.  Deuel,  Farm  11 
reau   repr.-sontative.   committees  of  the  latter 
ganization  have  authority  to  decide  how  much  elec- 
tric power  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  f;irm  com- 
munity In  Southern  California  the  present  se;i.son. 
In  c.-ise  of  dispute  between  farmers  and  power  com- 
panies, the  latter  agree  to  abide  by  the  detisfcMi  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  committees. 

On  account  of  water  shortage  In  generating  plants, 
the  supply  of  electric  power  for  a  large  port  loo  of 
Southern  California  was  reduced  25  per  cent  June  16. 

Tehama  Controls  Pear  Blight 

RECENT  Inspection  of  both  pear  and  apple  tree* 
treated   for  blight  In   the  C.   S.   Day  orchard, 
DalryvlMe  district,  Tehama  County,  by  G.  H.  Flour- 
ney,  former  horticultural  inspei  lor    two  ye  n  s  t^'v 
showed  the  trees  entirely  free  from 
to  press  reports.     Flourney  has 
Rogue  River  Valley  (Oregon)  pear  .  :  (  i..u  i»  .u 
vicinity    of    Medford,    with    a    new    blight  conii 
method  which  he  claims  is  very  successful 

The  I>.iy  orchard  was  vl.slted  by  D.  It    H  ■ 
gon  orchardisl.  who  has  100  pear  trees 
years  old  which  so  far  have  proved  immi.  .  . 
attacks. 

Distributing  Canned  Goods 

THERE  Is  good  prospects  of  the  big  meat  packing 
concerns  being  permitted  to  use  their  distribut- 
ing systrms  in  disposing  of  California  canned  fruits 
anti  '  ■  !  1.  s.  according  to  AIL.  n  r  "Haentze, 
pre!-  lornla  Co-operative  i 

Ar:  ,50  per  cent  of  the  pack  of 

this  n.mii.i:,>  last  year,  but  since  .  "  ■  ■ 

hil;ited  by  law  from  using  the  A 
system  in  handling  this  class  of  g.  ■ 
States. 

Ad  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  law  chaiik; 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  granted  the  right  to  ■>-\  - 
(■ear  In  the  case  before  the  Diatrivt  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeala 

"Ripgut"  New  Weed  Pest 

OVER  a  wide  area  of  forest  range  a  tail,  aggres- 
sive, tough  gra.ss  called  "ripgut"  is  talcing  po«- 

session  of  the  land,  according  to  A.  -:.'np  . 

of  the  University  of  California.    At  no 

grass  worlh>»  of  being  called  a  forage  |.;. 

early  In  the  spring  it  Is  eaten  by  llvest.n  ^,  t..  . 

extent,  where  better  fee<l  Is  lacking. 

About  a  month  after  gr.>wth  tvis  stjirfed  the  ... 
I>ods  begin  to  appear,  ar- 
V  hic  h  lodge  In  the  wool 

tongue  and  throat  of  cai-  .i  < 

and  sometimes  death. 

Ripgut  is  making  the  most  headway  on  b;i 
overstoc  ked  ranges.  The  way  to  keep  ont  thte  v 
Is  to  give  the  better  plants  a  cliance  to  thrive. 


Howd.v,  folks!  I  bin  inlendin'  f  ci 
so«ne  writln'  fer  quite  a  while,  bu 
aiti'l  bin  :ihle  l'  get  aroun'  f  It.  oi 
ac'ount  o"  my  crii'iiled  foot. 

it    hapii^ied    thifaway:     You  »^ 
when  I  h:>ught  this  y\  ■  ■  ^rs  ago  th'  hiiiin 

ings  wasn  I  in  very  ^"1  bin  patchif 

'em  up  fm  yeiir  f  y.  ..  -.ncc. 

Well,  this  spring  I  noliceU  lb'  foundali" 
der  th'  comer  of  th'  bam  was  a  crackin.' 
havin'  any  time  jest  then  f  fix  it  with  cen,  u. 
1  drove  a  two-by-four  under  th'  silL 

A  few  days  later,  absent-minded.  I  tied  m 
saddle-horse  to  th'  brace.  Well,  somethin' s.  ir. 
him  an'  he  reared  back  sudden- like,  jerlc 
th'  two-by-ffcur.  an'  a  pii-ce  of  th'  wall  f. 
on  my  foot. 

All  because  of  th'  carelessness  of  th"  build>  > 
In  not  makin"  that  foundation  stronger  in  '  i' 
first  place.  Seems  like  I'm  always  sufferin 
from  other  people's  mistakes  an'  neglect! 

In  fact,  lookin*  back  over  my  life.  I  finit  t  . 
W  ev'ry  misfortune  that  has  overtook  ni 
believe  me.  theie's  bi'i  -x  p1»n»v>  ha^  h<.. 
to  other  people 
cess,  but  how  •  ■ 
done  everything  i  -  - 

F'm  th"  bankers  who  has  loiec.' 
to  th'  neighbors  that  has  sued  me  f- 
It  seems  like  all  has  been  In  a  ci.i    i  > 
cause  mv  ruin. 

An'  yet.  I  donlt  hold  no  bitferi*^"^  ng'ln  >m 
wouldn't  do  me  no  good  ■    ,  . 

got  no  money  f  back  it 
herit  a  million  d-ilLnro  .-i 


near  my  place,  i 
lot  o'  things  I  )i 

Meanwhile.  I  ki  . 
brotherl-v  lo-e,  an' 


1  II   pel   even  H 


.  d. 

-    .  11.  .  holdiii'  t 
resigned  ter  in\ 
— BEN   GONNA i 
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Producing  Perfect  Pears  Is  Abreo's  Ambition 

Remarkable  Results  Attend  Cultural  Methods  of  This  Santa  Clara  County 
Orcfiardist — Pruning  System  Approaches  Perfection 


WHAT  cultural  system  has  made 
the  J.  H.  Morse  peax  ranch, 
near  San. a  Clara,  one  of  the 
show  |)laces  of  the  valley? 
What  conditious  have  heen  responsible 
for  the  increasing  yield  of  highest 
Kr.'vde  Bartletts.  oulminaling  in  a  crop 
of  more  than  COO  tons  from  75  acres 
liisl  season'.' 

It  was  with  these  questions  in  mind 
that  we  visited  .VTanager  M.  E.  Abreo 
recenlly  and  secured  the  answers  at 
first  hand. 

To  his  system  of  pruning,  Abreo 
giv<'S  most  of  the  credit  for  his  success 
as  a  pear  producer — this  combined  with 
lie:ivy.  timely  irrigation  and  tlioroug-h 
spraying.  And  there  are  other  factors, 
too,  all  of  which  were  brought  out  as 
we  strolled  through  the  magnificent 
orchards. 

"I  have  heen  at  work  for  eight  years 
in  developing  these  trees  according  to  a 


to  cover  them.  The  first  hoeing  is 
done  prior  to  cultivating  or  plowing, 
so  that  the  weeds  may  be  thrown  Ijack 
in  the  path  of  the  disk. 

"But  isn't  this  hand  work  mighty 
expensive'.'"  we  asked. 

"It  cost  us  more  than  J400  last  year," 
was  the  reply,  "but  the  extra  fruit  on 
those  low-hangin"r  limbs  paid  for  it 
many  times  over,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages." 

When  Abreo  first  took  charge  of  this 
orchard,  many  of  the  trees  had  been 
trained  with  -central  leaders.  All  these 
have  been  changed  over,  some  requir- 
ing several  years  to  bring  to  profitable 
production.  The  results,  however, 
seem  to  h.ave  justified  the  means.  One 
other  "inheritance"  has  bothered  the 
present  manager  somewhat;  this  is  a 
small  number  of  trees  on  Japane.se 
roots,  none  of  which  has  done  well. 
Some  have  been  replaced  with  French 


picked  from  the  ground  tia  from  the 
ladders. 

Now  as  to  irrigation  and  cultivation: 
Abreo  believes  nothing  equals  water — 
applied  properly  tnd  at  the  right  time 
— ^as  a  fruit  producer.  He  gives  three 
good  irrigations  at  intervals  of  about 
two  weeks  before  applying  the  hay 
mulch,  then  irrigates  twice  before  pick- 
ing up  the  mulcii,  and  again  before  and 
after  planting  the  cover  crop.  No  wa- 
ter is  applied  for  at  least  three  weeks 
before  picking.  Water  for  the  entire 
acreage  is  supplied  by  one  seven-inch 
well,  500  feet  deep,  equipped  with 
electrically-driven  turbine  pump. 

Tile  drains  have  been  laid  under  the 
entire  orchard,  and  there  is  over  1200 
feet  of  pipe  line  for  distributing  the 
irrigation  water,  this  being  of  .steel 
well  casing,  rather  than  the  usual  ce- 
ment. 

All  cultivating  is  done  with  a  tractor 
and  the  usual  methods  are  followed  ex- 
cept in  one  re.-;pect:  Abreo  does  not 
use  a  drag  in  connection  with  the  bur- 
row. On  account  of  danger  of  puddling 
and  compacting  The  heavy,  black  soil, 
he  makes  a  special  job  of  dragging 
several  d.iys  after  cultivation. 

Since  the  soil  is  stirred  around  the 
trees  with  hoes,  it  is  not  necessar.v  to 
work  as  close  to  the  trunks  with  the 
Implements  as  in  most  cases;  in  fact, 
the  overhanging  limbs  make  this  im- 
possible. However,  using  a  small  wheel- 
type    machine,    with   long,   sharp  lugs 


All  orchard  cultivation  is  done 
with  tractor!^.  Here  is  shown 
t}n'  plank  drag  in  use  one 
week  after  the  regular  culti- 
vatiun.  The  drag  is  not  used 
behind  the  harrov;  as  on  many 
farms. 


special  plan,'"  related  the  ranch  man- 
ager. "It  is  not  exactly  the  long  prun- 
ing system  advocated  by  the  Univers- 
ity; rather  we  treat  each  individual 
tree  according  to  its  nature  and  re- 
quirements. Where  the  'long  pruner' 
would  let  much  of  the  new  growth  re- 
main, 1  pinch  or  cut  it  back  sufficiently 
to  bring  out  some  of  the  fruit  buds 
further  back. 

"We  aim  to  have  sufficient  two- 
v<ar-old  wood  at  all  times  to  bear  fruit 
iM  ar,  but  not  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs. 
We  do  no  severe  cutting  back  and  re- 
move old  brush  mostly  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree,  our  aim  being  to  keep 
the  center  open  and  let  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  draw  the  limbs  outward  and 
downward."  The  trees  look  very  tall 
and  "straggly"  at  first,  but  after  a 
season  or  two  of  heavy  bearing,  droop 
and  Kpre..id. 

"Wet  remarked  that  the  older  trees, 
already  weighted  (June  15th)  with  a 
tremendous  crc«p,  resembled  pear  trees 
tint  down  according  to  the  Caldwell 
F\stein. 

"Yes."  Abreo  agreed,  "we  get  prao- 
li(;i||y  the  ?!ame  effect  without  the  ex- 
IMnn«  of  tying,  and  that  is  consider- 
bWc.  We  have  very  little  breakage 
aiMl  do  not  need  as  many  props  ns  our 
neighbors .  despite  our  heavier  yield. 
Ill  fact,  I  make  it  a  point  to  not  place 
the  props  until  the  latest  possible  date, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  limbs  to  bend 
jiw  low  as  possible." 

.'^UNBURN  DANGER  MINIMIZED 

Tlie  preponderance  of  low-hanging 
limbs  shades  the  trunk  and  "prevents 
sunburn,  increases  the  yield  and  qual- 
ity of  fruit,  renders  picking  less  diffi- 
ult  and  conserves  moisture  under  the 
<  I  "«S,  according  to  this  successful 
/  rower.  Growth  "of  down-hanging  fruit 
wood  on  the  lower  side  of  a  main 
limb  is  encouraged. 

Of  course  there  is  one  big  disad- 
vontago — the  difficulty  of  cullivnting 
unil.  r  the  trees.  Right  hero  is  where 
■I  iiii-s:rong"  method  is  applied, 
r  'hands"  with  hoes  dig  right  into 

II  .    .     hard  and  the  entire  acreage  Is 
\  er  not  once    but    two,  three, 
■  1  c\on  five  times, 
heavy  hue.  resembling  a  m.ittook. 
ed.  and  the  aim  is  to  dig  as  deep 
n  si  of  the  oroh.ard  is  iilowed. 
dirt  out  away  from  the 
being  'careful  to  bre.ik  up 
•  •  li  irboring  fii  '  '  i  n       i  nd 

III    CUBS    tie  Ite 

il.    1     I.     ■  dirt   Is  s,  I        I  ..lok 


,  .  He  is  not 
a  front  porch 
farmer,  but  usu- 
ally may  be  found 
in  overalls  out  in 
the  orchard. 


This  typical  clus- 
ter of  pears  pho- 
tographed June 
15th  indicates  the 
heavy  yield  of 
fruit  this  year. 


trees  and  others  are  being  retained  for 
observation  to  see  whether  they  be- 
have ilifferently  during  seasons  of 
heavier  niinfall. 

But  altogether  Abreo  has  shaped  up 
the  big  orchard  so  that  it  is  remark- 
ably uniform  both  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  and  in  its  heavy 
yielding  qualities. 

So  much  for  pruning  and  its  rami- 
fications. It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  exact  system  Abreo  is  using.  In 
fact,  it  Is  not  so  n-uch  a  definite  sys- 
tem as  an  Ideal  townrds  which  each 
tree  is  developed  according  to  its  char- 
acteriatjca.  "The  aim  is  to  encouragn 
even  distribution  of  the  fruit,  heavy 
foliage  growth  to  protect  fruit  and 
trunk,  long  bearing  surface  on  main 
limbs,  .-jnd  a  trailing  or  bending  habit 
th.at  will  minimize  breakage.  In  m.i- 
ture  trees  it  is  possible,  al.so  to  open 
tip  a  "pathway"  through  the  tree  for 
tlin  picking  I.iddor.  But  at  present 
Abreo   maintains     as     much     fruit  ta 


or  teeth,  it  is  possible  to  do  a  remarl^ 
ably  cle:in  job. 

Ve  ch  and  cow-peas  are  used  for  th« 
cover  crop.  An  experiment  in  innocu- 
lating  the  latter  did  not  prove  very 
successful;  at  least  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible increase  In  yield  the  first  year, 
Abreo  reports. 

At  present,  aside  from  green  manur- 
ing, the  only  fertilizer  used  is  a  limo- 
and -sulphur  compost  (which  also  in- 
cludes other  ingrJdients)  which  is  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acr* 
once  in  five  yea:s. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  orchard  oper- 
a'ions  on  this  ranch  are  done  thor- 
oughly. But  none  receives  more  atten- 
tion than  sprayin.g.  Abreo  is  regsirde*. 
bv  some  of  his  neighbors  as  a  "crank 
oil  this  subject,  ind  there  are  some  who 
think  he  overdofs  it.  Hut  he  gets  the 
f,.uit — high  quality,  clean  fruit  at  that 
—and  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, which  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  critics. 

Before  describing  his  spraying  plan, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  th« 
spraying  is  done  with  one  rig— a  2V4 
horse  power  outfit  with  200-gallon 
tank,  which  develoys  300  pounds  pres- 
sure. 

Before  applying  the  winter  spray  OT 
miscible  oil,  Abreo  washes  the  trees 
with  water,  applied  with  the  full  pres- 
sure, following  wi'ih  the  oil  a  short  tima 
afterward,  before  the  trees  are  entirely 
dry.  One  hundred  per  cent  mealy-bug 
control  is  claimed  for  this  orchard. 

Lime  sulphur  (1-10)  is  used  in  th« 
spring  just  as  the  buds  break.  Fol- 
lowing this.  Bordeaux  is  used  whea 
the  clusters  have  started  to  spread. 
This  spray  is  home-mixed  with  boilins 
water  and  applied  lukewarm,  according 
to  the  following  formula:  3  pounds 
bluestone,  4  pounds  lime,  1V4  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  to  oO  gallons  water. 

For  the  first  petal  siiray  for  codling 
moth,  the  clipper  nozzle  and  b;imboo 
pole  are  used,  rather  than  the  spray 
gun. 

When  the  petals  are  about  three- 
quarters  off,  the  first  arsenate  of  load 
sprav  is  applied  at  the  strength  of  S 
pounds  S.  W.  acid  type  to  200  gallons 
water.  It  takes  about  ten  days  to  go 
over  the  orchard  and  it  is  Abreo's  plan 
to  start  the  second  spraying  immedi- 
ately upon  completing  the  first. 

Altogether  four  arsenical  sprayings 
are  given,  the  fourth  starting  as  a  rtda 
about  the  first  of  June.  Seasonal  con- 
ditions must  be  taken  into  con.sidera- 
tion,  of  course;  this  year  the  trees 
did  not  bloom  or  leaf  out  until  unu- 
sually late.  A  very  heavy  crop  was 
set,  however,  and  the  manager  esti- 
mates the  fruit  will  exceed  last  year's 
yield  by  200  tons. 

The  first  experier.ee  with  blight  is 
causing  a  little  concern,  the  valley- 
having  escaped  the  scourge  until  thi.i 
year  when  it  is  bcUeved  to  have  heen 
introduced  by  bees  brought  in  from  an 
infeited  district.  The  infection  so  far 
is  slir;ht.  however,  and  by  quick  ac- 
tion the  authorities  hope  to  slamp  it 
out  liefore  it  becomes  general.  Abreo 
is  going  over  the  orchard  .several  times 
In  order  to  remove  all  in?e>-ted  tips. 

That  cireful  methods  indeed  pay 
dollars-and-cents  profits  is  shown  by 
the  steadily  increasing  yield.  which 
Abreo  snys  reached  the  maximum  last 
year  with  a  crop  of  600  tons,  which 
brought  an  average  price  of  $3ii. 

Only  four  to  six  per  cent  of  culls  in 
the  remarkably  low  record  claimed  by 
this  procTiicer.  The  careful  produc- 
tion methods  are  supplemented  by  un- 
usual care  in  handling. 

Abreo  provides  a  double  set  of  pick- 
ing buckets  and  has  a  crew  of  sorters 
who  empty  the  buckets  and  sort  into 
piles,  making  sure  that  only  first  grade 
stuff  goes  to  the  cannery.  The  pick- 
ers are  not  even  allowed  to  empty 
their  own  buckets,  this  being  done  by 
the  sorters,  who  are  required  to  handle 
the  fruit  with  extreme  care.  Sorting  la 
done  from  the  pall  and  not  from  the 
lug  box. 

Of  course,  the  observer  will  argun, 
the  Morse  orchards,  owned  by  a  San 
Francisco  capital'.st.  hive  not  been 
stinted  for  capital  to  c^rry  on  all  oper- 
ations in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
Yet  no  money  has  been  put  into  the 
place  without  soine  ajiparently  good 
reason  and  while  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  get  the  fruit  and  make  it  of 
high  quality,  the  results  seem  to  Jus-' 
tify  the  means.  As  in  other  llnej  of 
business,  the  owner  is  able  and  willing 
to  spend  money  in  order  to  make 
money. 

The  labor  eTpenso  has  been  held  re- 
markably low,  due  to  the  personal  ac- 
tivities of  the  hard-working  manager, 
who  has  attended  to  much  of  the  irri- 
gation, cultivation  and  pruning  him- 
self. At  present  two  man  are  em- 
ployed and  during  the  harvest  sen  son 
a  picking  cre  f!  of.  50  to  60  Is  re  i  ' 
—ALBERT  J.  XfASON. 
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Co-Opera tion  Saves  Lamb  Crop 

How  fV ool  Growers'  Association  Met  a  Serious  Issue — 
Other  Achievements  of  California  Organization 


ALTHOIT.H  in  actual  slaughter  of 
animals,   sheep   owners  suffered 
less   than   ether  stockmen  from 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  epi- 
demic, they  went  through  a  trying  time 
early  In   the  quarantine   period.  And 
that  tSe  problem    was    met   and  con- 
quered is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great- 
est recommenda- 
tions for  co-opera- 
tion   ever  brought 
to  light  in  Califor- 
nia   livestock  an- 
nals. 

Altogether  about 
25,000  sheep  were 
slaugh  t  e  r  e  d;  yet 
their  value  was 
small  in  compari- 
son with  the  losses 
of  cattlemen.  Most 
of  the  sheep  were 
exposed  rather  than 
actually  infected. 
One  heavy  loser 
In  Merced  County  was  offered  by  the 
appraisers  only  t6  a  head  for  his  ewes 
and  $4  for  the  lambs,  whereas  a  com- 
mittee of  sheep  men  appraised  the  same 
animals  at  $12  and  $8  a  head,  respec- 
tively. 

The  owner  of  this  stock,  as  well  as 
•thers  whose    sheep    were  destroyed. 


W.  P.  WING 


OOR 


WITH  Allen e'  Ray 

/A«w>     Novti  by  Mary  Hastings  ^ad/ef  t 
In  Ton  Weekly  Chapters 


//er  hiding  place  was  the 
tomb  of  an  ancient  king! 

Hamid  Bey,  the  cruel  and  sensual 
Turk,  to  whom  she  had  been  given 
•s  bride  by  the  man  she  thought  to 
be. her  father,  had  relentlessly  fol- 
lowed her  American  rescuer  and  her 
to  the  ancient  tomb  where  the  ex- 
plorers bad  just  made  a  big  discov- 
ery. The  soldiers  were  at  the  door. 
Hastily  the  young  American 
swathed  her  in  the  wrappings  of  a 
mummy,  and  laid  her  in  the  sarco- 
phagus. 

What  happened? 

See  this  fine  and  exciting  story 
brought  to  life  on  the  screen,  with 
a  superb  cast  which  inchides  Bruce 
Gordon.  Frank  Lackteen,  Anna 
May  Wong  and  many  others  whom 
you  know. 

There  will  be  a  theatre  near  you 
which  will  show  it.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  FREE,  a  set  of 
eight  pictures  from  the  play. 


Paihe  Exchange.  Inc., 

14  W    45ih  St..  Ntw  York 

Pirate  itnd  me  the  set  ol  eight  pic- 
tures from  "The  Fortieth  Door,"  (r«e. 
The  motion  picture  tlieaire   I  attend  It 


Theatre    Town 

M y  name  ia  -  •  

Address    .  .  .  


Pafhes 


serial 


HOME  FARM  HAPPENINGS 

Bj  ONE  OF  US 


was  willing  to  compromise,  realizing 
that  State  and  Government  could  not 
offer  the- full  market  value.  But  until 
the  demand  was  made  that  experienced 
stockmen  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the 
appraising  cocajnillees,  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  getting  a  fair  remunera- 
tion. 

The  stockmen  have  contended  that  a 
sheepman  acquainted  with  local  con- 
ditions should  have  a  voice  in  setting 
the  valuation  on  sheep,  cattle  breed- 
ers should  pass  upon  purebred  cattle, 
and  a  lange  cattleman  upon  range  slock 
condemned.  The  organized  stockmen 
were  able  to  m^iKe  their  demands  heard 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  any  headway  singly. 

It  was  in  their  lamb  marketing 
achievement,  however,  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers'  Association 
showed  its  real  value.  For  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  thou.sands  of  lambs, 
ready  to  sell  at  a  time  when  feed  was 
scarce,  would  ha\e  to  be  iluniped  on 
local  markets  or  even  killed  on  the 
range.  Neighbotins:  States  had  im- 
posed 'stich  rigid  quarantine  regula- 
tions that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
move  any  live  lambs  out  of  California. 

It  was  then  that  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association  stepped  into  the  breach, 
fostering  a  plan  which  saved  the  day. 
It  was  propo.sed  that  local  killer.s 
slaughter  the  lamtis  and  the  dre».ved 
carcasses  be  shipped  East  In  refrig- 
erator cars. 

Frantic  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
Ra.stern  concerns  and  personal  visits 
to  California  packers  at  first  produced 
little  in  the  way  of  tangible  results. 
But  at  last  oee  r>r:n  Francisco  company 
agreed  to  the  plat),  and  soon  several 
others  in  the  r>;iy  District  and  else- 
where fell  into  line 

SECl'RE  SPECIAI.  RATE 

Then  Secretary  Wing  approached  the 
express  compan.v  with  a  request  for  a 
special  rate,  finally  sceuring  a  2.t  per 
cent  reducUon.  Ivsed  on  an  estimated 
movement  of  between  200  and  300  cars. 
I'p  to  the  middle  of  June,  about  240 
refrigerator  cars  had  rolled  eastward, 
and  the  day  had  been  saved. 

One  San  Francisco  packer  alone  has 
slaughtered  mor«  than  110,000  lamhs 
for  eastern  shipment,  while  others  in 
Xoithern  and  Southern  Californi.i  have 
handled  thousands.  It  was  originally 
estimated  that  about  12S.000  head 
would  be  sold  in  this  manner,  but  early 
in  .Iiine  more  than  235,000  lambs  had 
been  shipped. 

Owners,  in  most  cases,  did  not  net 
as  much  for  their  s-oik  as  last  year. 
I.ainbs  which  brousht  $S  to  $10  net  at 
(>maha  in  1923.  this  year  realized  $6  to 
$7.  Hut  the  sfToral  attitude  of  the 
(iwners  is  one  of  thankfulness  that 
thfv  were  able  to  sell  at  all. 

More  recently  the  a^^ocia^ion  has 
bent  its  efforts  toward  securing  modi- 
fication of  the  (luat-antine  regulations 
of  neighboring  St.-.tps  in  order  to  be 
able  to  move  to  feodlo's  some  of  the 
lighter  lambs  which  presented  a  se- 
rious probletn.  .After  a  long  period  of 
exchanging  telegrams  and  letters.  C.-il- 
ifornl-d  officials  succeeded  in  securing 
from  each  of  the  other  States  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  rescind  the 
regul.-itions  provided  all  the  others 
were  of  the  same  mind. 

wool.    MARKETING  SIMPLIFIED 

Another  import.i-if  development  cited 
by  Wing  is  the  affiliMtion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia producers  with  those  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon  and  Idaho  in  the  Pa- 
cific Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  an 
organization  which  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  pooling  and  .selling 
in  the  Northwest.  The  attitude  of  the 
Californi.-i  association  is  that  they  may 
market  their  wools  more  efficiently  b.v 
makin'r  use  of.  rather  than  duplicating, 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  north- 
wes'ern  co-operative. 

California  already  has  one  very  suc- 
cessful local  wool  co-operative — the 
Northern  California  WtJol  Warehouse 
Co.  at  Vineland.  It  is  rumored  this 
conce'-n  m:iy  join  the  new  movement  in 
aligning  with  the  "Pacific." 

It  is  not  required  of  members  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  marketing  plan;  in 
fact,  for  financial  reasons,  many  are 
unable  to  do  so.  Hirt  already  more 
than  500.000  pounds  is  signed  up.  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Win.g.  As  the 
volume  of  business  increases,  the  cost 
of  selling  is  expet  led  to  decrease,  this 
being  one  of  the  rea.'-ons  for  affiliating 
with   the   northwestern  producers. 

Generall.v  speaking,  with  the  epi- 
demic, dr.v  ranges  and  other  rliscourag- 
iiig  factors.  California  sheep  men  have 
had  a  rather  un-^atlsfactory  year  so 
far.  And  of  the  curatives  which  it  is 
hoped  will  put  the  industry  perma- 
nently on  its  feet,  none  affords  more 
promise,  in  the  belief  of  leading  pro- 
ducers, than  the  California  Wool  Grow- 
er.s'  Association. — J.  ' '    '  ' 


PRUNES  PROMISE  BIG  SIZES— 
From  present  Indications  the  prui^es 
will  be  big  this  year — big,  sweet, 
meaty,  delicious  fruit. 

Plenty  of  water;  soil  so  rich  it  would 
grow  angel  food  cake  if  the  seed  were 
a  V  a  i  I  a  ble;  a  hot 
summer  —  ide;il 
conditions  to  make 
prunes  that  will  be 
real  confectionery. 

The  fruit  is  siz- 
ing up  fast  —  the 
season  is  further 
advanced  than  we 
have  ever  known  in 
the  valley  —  and 
never  before  has 
the  soil  required  so 
much  i  r  r  i  g  a  t  ion 
water. 


flesh,  shearing  is  a  profitable  aa 
as  a  most  human"  operaiioo. 

L«mbs  "full  of  seeds"  are  a  conntant^ 
source  of  worry.  They  do  not  gain 
much  and  durin?  th<'  hot  weather  gel 
to  be  a  very  sor'-.v  lot. 


T  TI  ORNED  RAMS 

GUILFORD        n  W   I  T  H  O   U  T 

HORNS  —   ■  \V  h  y 

don't  the  breeders  of  horned  rams — 
Rambouillets  especially — dig  the  little 
horns  out  with  a  knife  or  burn  them 
with  caustic  when  they  cut  their  tails 
off?"  asks  Howard  Goodman. 

"Our  horned  rams  are  a  constant 
source  of  worr.v  during  the  hot 
weather.  They  'butt'  each  other  with 
their  heads  and  the  sores  become  in- 
fected. When  two  are  in  a  fight  that 
way  another  will  often  corne  at  one 
of  the  fighters  with  a  'side  swipe'  and 
break  some  ribs.  We  had  one  killed  a 
short  time  ago. 

"There  may  he  some  good  reason  for 
horn.s.  but  I  can't  see  It.  We  do  not 
have  the  same  trouble  with  other 
breeds — I'm  just  asking,  that's  all,"  he 
concluded. 


RICE  CROP  IS  PROMISING— 
George  P.  Dozier  .says  his  rice  is 
'Mt  days  ahead  of  last  year's  crop.  He 
figures  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  Sep- 
tember and  should  be  threshed  and  in 
the   warehouse  befoie  October  1. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  Sacr.amento 
Valley  should  make  a  very  good  show- 
ing this  se;ison.  There  is  plenty  of 
water,  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  materially,  since  boom  da.vs 
and.  with  the  lessened  acreage,  there 
is  plenty  of  m^iohinery  to  harvest  the 
CI  op.  As  it  is  now  grown — in  smaller 
areas  better  cared  for — rice  la  one  of 
the  best  crops  grown  in  this  section. 

THINNING  THE  THIRD  TIME— 
John  T.  Fagi,-.  Butte  City  peach 
grower,  has  thinned  his  crop  for  the 
third  time.  Th--^  first  time  over  he 
thought  be  had  taken  off  too  many. 

Then  he  went  down  to  Bert  Raw- 
lins' orchard  and  found  that  the 
peaches  had  been  taken  off  there  to 
a  wider  spacing  than  his.  So  he 
thinned  them  again. 

And  later  he  decided  that  they  were 
yet  too  thick.  .  So  more  came  off. 

The  soil  in  which  this  orchard  Is 
planted  is  very  fertile,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  Irrigation  water  from 
the  Princeton-GUnn-Codoia  ditch 
which  runs  full  past  his  place  during 
the  entire  season,  and  the  trees  get 
the  best  of  cultivation. 

The  neighbors— and  Mr.  Fagg — ex- 
pect a  bumper  crop  of  mammoth 
peaches  from  this  orchard  this  season. 

MAKES  SACK  SEWING  RECORD— 
Who  is  the  champion  sack  sewer 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  or  the  State, 
and  what  Is  his  record? 

Cal  Smallwood  claims  the  record  for 
Glenn  County.  He  has  been  sewing 
sacks  on  Mark  Hopkins'  new  harvester. 
On  the  Barceleatix  place  near  Butte 
Ctity  he  sewed  291  sacks  in  4  hours  and 
did  his  own  "jigging." 

"Instead  of  sewing  them  up  at  about 
90  pounds.  I  'jigged'  the  barley  down 
into  the  sacks  so  they  aver.'iged  115V4 
pounds  In  weight."   says  Cal. 

He  has  a  short  piece  of  pitchfork 
handle  he  uses  to  sort  of  poke  the  bar- 
ley down  into  the  sack.  It  la  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  Job,  he 
claims. 

This  grain  came  off  15  acres,  yield- 
ing nearly  20  .-^ack.-?  per  acre,  which  Is 
pretty  good  for  a  dry  year. 

Charlie  Beck  doesn't  say  Just  how 
many  sacks  he  can  sew  In  four  hours, 
but  asserts  that  he  can  sew  more  sacks 
with  his  overcoat  on  than  any  other 
man  In  this  section  can  stripped  to  his 
undershirt. 


BEST  TIME  TO  CUT  HAY— John  |- 
a  crank  about  cutting  hay.  H* 
never  has  mnde  i.  <  hi-iiilcal  an»ly.-<l« 
of  hay  cut  a.  <J  ) .( i  e.  t  i  inea — but  he 
has  fed  thous.miis  o  .-iK  of  diftc.r«Hl 
kiiiils  of  buy  to  ili  icicnt  kinil-<  of 
stock  and  lias  vi-:  .v  p  oiiiiunced  idea* 
about  the  time  i'  thuuld  be  cut. 

"Just  as  it  iS  .'tarting  :o  bl"" 
the  time  to  .cut  alfalfa — not  u 
whole  field  is  purple  with. flow 
sa.vs.  "Cut  it  while  thcie  is  soiiir 
in  the  stems  and  when  the  leaves  wU' 
stay  on.  if  you  don't  handle  it  too  dry 
"l^iive  it  until  it  is  all  in  blofim  an 
no  matter  If  you  hamlle  it  all  in  th| 
morning  when  tiieit  is  a  heavy  dew 
you  can't  save  the  le.'ives.  which 
the  best  part  of  the  hay." 

I    was   an    interested    listener  to 
con\ersation    early    in    June  betwee 
Harry  Petrle.   manager     I'nlon  l-.a^ 
and  Cattle  Coni!)an>    holdings  in  N 
vada,  and  Bill  t'alligan.  who  runs  th" 
Boynton    Ranch    neat     Reno    for  thi 
outfit. 

-  '  When  do  you  start  haying.  BillT 
asked  Harry. 

"No  bloom  showing  yet — It  will  sta 
a  couple  of  weeks  more.  I  guess."  re' 
plied  Bill. 

"Might  not  be-«i  bad  idea  to  get  a 
early  start  this  year.  Season's  prett 
dry.  and  that  way  you  will  hnve 
chance  to  break  in  a  second  or  thir 
hay  crew,  if  the  first  men  you  hi 
don't  'pan  out'  just  right. 

"Remember  that   bunih   you  start 
with  last  year?    Out  of  five  there  we 
two  barbers,  two  miners  and  one 
with    no   definite   oc<  upalion.  One 
them    took   out   a   team  and   when  h 
unharnessed    the    horses    he    h.«d  th 
hame.s  unbuckled  top  and   bottorn  ir. 
every   part   of  the   harness  tir 
and    taken    apart — like  you 
you  were  going  to  wash  and  £;i 

"When  a  man  sr>ys  he  is  a  hay  ban 
and  can  drive  a  team  you  can't  ;iU 
tell  whether  he  rt-ally  la.  or  If  he  Ju 
wants  to  get  a  coupla  square  nieallk 
concluded  Harry. 


LAMB  SHEARING  IS  GENERAL— 
L«mb  shearing  is  the  order  of  the 
day  all  through  the  Sacramento  Valley 
now. 

A  great  many  that  did  not  get  to 
market  as  milk  lamba  because  they 
were  late,  or  for  lack  of  demand,  or 
because  feed  conditions  were  bad,  will 
be  carried  over. 

Everj'where  that  lambs  have  come 
In  contact  with  foxtail  and  other  snuis 
seeds  that  work  into  the  wool  and  the 


SATISFACTORY    WOOL  MARKET 
ING — Had  a  ni<  f  \  isit  a  few  ^ 
ago  with  Fred  Ellenwoud    and  K. 
Hart.  who.  with  Giis  Hershey.  do 
work  connected  with  tht-  Wool  Wa 
house  at  Vina. 

The  spring  sale  of  wool  was  not  ve 
"snappy"  and  the  wool  market  In  i 
five. 

"The  best  wools  offered  in  the  spris 
sales  were  not  in  demand  at  a  pri 
that   we   thought   was   within  two 
thcee   cents   a   pound    of   their    i  • 
worth  based  on  shrink  and  " 
tors  and  the  world's  market." 
Ellenwood. 

"Some  of  the  short  clips  that  we 
absolute  orders    to    sell    at  whate~ 
they  would  bring,  sold  very  well, 
a  number  of  the  big  clips  of  the  b 
wool  were  not  inarkuled 

"These    same    best     clips  probrib 
would  not  bring  a.^  much  today  as  t" 
pcjorer  clips  sold  for.  but  there  is, 
course,  no  way  of  knowing  that," 
continued. 

The  "HOME  FARM"  clip  w.as  in  t 
sale — a  mixed  lot  of  ewe.  ram  and  I*m" 
fleeces — none   over    five    monthn  lo~ 
and  it  sold  for  3(i'4  cents  per  pou 
We  were  more  than  safisfieil. 

This   Wool   .Assocl.-itlon  Co-'f- 
outfit    under   its    present  m.i 
is  a   most   satisfactory  concer 
business  with. 

As  has  been   noted  bipfore  In 
columns,  all   th»y  expect  to  do 
get  together  enough  wool  at  tfte  V 
warehouse  to  interest  buyers,  then 
it  on  the  day  agi-eed  upon  b\'  • 
fleers  and  directors    at  as 
world's  market  price  for  the 
possible. 

No  attempt  to  "cornej  the  ma 
no   attempt   to   revolutionize  tl"> 
industry;   no  attempt  to  put 
dieman  out  of  business;  no  :■■ 
sell  the  finished  pjodtict    '  r 
consumer — no    Interest  ir 
the  wool  grower  whose  i 
be  marketed. 

"A  wonderful  system,"  say  the 
efs  who  have  signed  up  fiT  five  ye 
of  this  service. 


GRAFTING  TEHAMA  OLIVES 

The     Bhmann     f'live  Comp.'»nv 
planning  to  graft   ^Oif  r' 
Tehama    County  f 
C.   H.   Hor>d    Is  rh 

trees    near  •  lu 

Rafael 
ber  of  tr<- 
in  becomii 
Coming  <l 
size. 


W  AND  FARM 


Scientific  Calimyrna  Fig  Fertilization 

By 


ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Associate  Professor  Sub-tropical  Horticulture,  University  of  California 
'ITH  the  exception  of  growers  and 
horticulturists,    c  o  m  p  a  r  a  tively 


Bw  persons  realise  that  the  entire  suc- 
Bfis  of  the  Calimyrna  fig  industry  in 
fCalifornia    is  de- 
pendent   upon  the 

ictlvity  of  a  tiny 
vasp,  Bia.vtophaga 
iTo  s  s  o  r  u  ni.  The 

Smyrna   is    by  far 

the  best  'Uiality  fip 

ikiiown.  especially 

for  d  r  y  i  n  K  pur- 

Iioses.     AH    of  the 

varieties  lielonsing 

lo    the    S  ni  y  r  n  a 

fjroup,  of  which  the 

(':iiimyrna     is  the 

I '    r-    grown  ex- 

<  li.sjvely    in  Cali- 

tornia,  require  pol- 

Iiii;ition     for  fruit 

Betting,  while  prac- 
tically all  other  varieties  set  fruit  with- 
out pollination. 

The  process  of  pollination  of  the 
Smyrna  fis,  which  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  thfl  Blastophaga  wasp 
In  transferring  pollen  from  the  caprifig 
to  the  Smyrna  I'ig.  is  known  as  "capri- 
fication."  Unless  pollini'^ed,  the  sec- 
ond crop — which  is  the  commei-cial 
crop  of  the  Smyrna  fig — fails  to  ma- 
lure  and  drops  ?'rom  the  tVee  early  in 
U«  development. 

In  order  to  effect  pollination,  fig.s 
cont:  ining  functioning  male  flowers 
arc  required  and  in  addition  t^}e  pres- 
ence of  the  Blastophaga  wasps  in  these 


ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 


posit  their  eggs.  They  carry  with 
them  the  pollen  which  is  produced  by 
the  male  blossoms  in  the  caprifig  and 
entering  the  young  Smyrna  figs  they 
there  effect  pollination. 

The  satisfactory  setting  of  a  crop  of 
Smyrna  figs  is  therefore  an  extremely 
complicated  affair.  There  must  be 
oaprifigs  available  containing  plenty 
of  viable  pollen.  The  caprifigs  also 
must  contain  sufficient  gall  flowers  in 
which  the  fig  wasps  hibernate  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  insects  to  transfer  the 
pollen.  The  caprifigs  must  be  gathered 
at  the  proper  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment for  the  emergence  of  the  insects 
and  varieties  of  caprifigs  must  be 
available  in  which  the  insects  emerge 
at  the  stage  whe.i  the  young  Smyrna 
figs  are  receptive  to  pollination. 

For'.tinately  rheie  is  considerable 
lef-way  in  all  of  these  essentials,  with 
the  result  that  if  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  details  of  the  process  the 
result  is  a  commercial  Calimyrna  fig 
crop. 

In  most  instances  it  is  desirable  to 
use  capiifigs  grown  in  the  same  com- 
munity in  which  the  Smyrna  fig  or- 
chards are  located  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  rcceptiv'e  condition  of 
the  Smyrna  figs  coincides  with  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  caprifigs 
at  which  the  ins  cts  emerge. 

The  story  of  the  introdviction  of  the 
fig  wasp  and  its  establishment  In  the 
fig  producing  sections  of  California, 
together  with  the  development  of  the 
Calimyrna  fig  industry,  constitutes  one 
of    the     most     entrancing  chapters  in 


Number  of  Caprifigs  Required  for  Pollination  Pttrf>oses 


Diameter 
Spread  of 
B)-anches 

Required 
Number 
Caprifigs 

Distribution 
to  each 
Basket 

Intervals 

Number  of 
Baskets 

6  feet 

24 

6 

6  days 

1 

8  " 

.•56 

6 

4  " 

1 

10  ■■ 

48 

6 

3  " 

1 

12  " 

G4 

4 

3  " 

2 

14  " 

7  J 

4 

3  " 

2 

16  " 

i<0 

5 

2 

18  •' 

90 

3-4 

3 

20  •■ 

■J  6 

4 

3 

tigs  to  act  as  the  agents  in  transferrins 
the  pollen.  This  intimate  relationship 
between  the  presence  and  activity  of 
an  insect  and  successful  fr\iiting  is 
known  technically  as  "symbiosis."  The 
Hymblotic  relationship  between  the  fig 
wasp  and  the  Smyrna  fig  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  outstanding  com- 
iiii!c-ial  illustrations  of  this  phenome- 
rii  available. 

The  commercial  caprification  process 
consists  of  gathering  cajirifi.gs  known 
to  be  colonized  with  the  fig  wasps  and 
placing  them  in  tne  Smyrna  fig  trees 
In  sufficient  numbers  and  api)ropriate 
containers  in  early  morning.  When 
pathered  at  the  proper  stage  of 
development  with  the  advent  of  warm 
mid -day  temperatures,  the  female 
wasps  emerge  from  the  caprifigs  and 
Bcek  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  de- 


California  horticultural  development. 
After  numerous  faihires.  the  attempts 
finally  met  with  success  and  gradu- 
ally the  various  problems  attendant 
upon  successful  caprification  have  been 
solved. 

There  still  is,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  some 
of  the  practical  features  of  caprifica- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  the  ninr- 
ber  of  caprifigs  which  should  be  used 
for  different  si/.e<l  Smyrna  fig  trees. 
The  present  attitude  of  the  ma.iority  of 
growers  is  that  overcaprification  is 
not  possible,  but  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  use  too  many  caprifi.gs. 

After  several  years  of  study  of  this 
question,  the  accompanying  table  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  caprifigs  was  prepared 
by  Professor  Condit  and  represents  the 
best  practice  at  the  present  time. 


Provide  Pasturage  for  Pork  Production 


FORAGE  crops  are  By  E.  H. 
valuable  for  all  Univergily 
*  swine,  especially  for 
„  young  growing  pigs,  as  such  feed  is 
rich  in  body  building  materials  needed 
In  liberal  quantities  by  the  growing 
animal.  Alfalfa,  clever,  rape  and  other 
;  pasture  crops  contain  much  protein, 
I  which  supplements  the  nutrients  of 
t  barley  and  other  grains  and  therefore 
f  helps  materially  to  balance  common 
f  prain  concentrates,  which  usually  are 
f  oarbonaceoua  feeds, 

f  Forages  also  are  rich  in  minerals, 
enpeciallv  lime  and  phosphorus,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  frame  of  the  young  ani- 
nal.  Green  pasture  crops,  further- 
Bore,  contain  all  the  vitamines,  whi*h 
e  apparently  so  necessary  for  the 
,owth  and  health  of  all  animals. 

■  Alfalfa     and     other     forage  provide 
•  quantities  of  nutrients,  therefore 

.„    amount    of    erain  concentrates 
eeded  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
tin   Is  materially   reduced.  Because 
the  protein  and  minerals  contained 
.  a  good  pasture  crop  the  amount  of 
Xpensivp     nitrogenous  concentrates. 
Iieh  as  tankage,  middlings  and  skim 
lllk,  necessary  to  balance  the  ration 
t  lesBened.    Gains    on    pasture  are 
Plfaper  than  those  made  in  dry  lots 
1  the  sanitary  conditions  much  su- 
■Jor.  lessening  the  possibility  of  loss 

■  om  disease. 
Alfalfa   is  the  host   forage  plant  we 

have  ifcause  It  is  adaptable  to  our 
climate:  it  yields  a  high  per 
asential  nutrients,  especially 
time  and  phosphorus;  it  af- 


Goat  Is  Milking  Herself 

JAMBS  F.  McMAHON,  Paso  RoMes, 
wants  to  know  why  his  goat  milks 
herself.  He  triv^.l  smearing  udder  with 
cup  grease,  but  this  did  not  break  up 
the  habit.  Miss  Rose  Sau^idtrs,  Can- 
yon Ranch,  Redlands,  advises  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  habit  of  s?lf-sucking  is  gener- 
ally started  by  some  discomfort  or  irri- 
tation which  causes  the  goat  to  lick 
her  udder  and  teats.  In  doing  so  she 
probably  sucks  in  a,  few  drops  of  milk 
and  finding  ihis  agreeable  she  soon  ac- 
quires this  bad  habit  of  milking  her- 
self. 

Soreness  or  irritation  may  be  started 
by  too  much  miik  when  the  doe  first 
comes  fresh,  or  bv  irregular  hours  of 
milking.  The  remedy  is  to  milk  her 
three  times  a  day  to  relieve  any  pres- 
sure thnt  may  be  present  or  \ery 
punctually  every  12  hours. 

The  application  of  cup  grease  prob- 
ably is  quiie  a  good  deterrent,  but  is 
"messy"  to  u.se  ar,d  is  apt  to  cause 
more  irritation,  if  the  udder  is  at  all 
tender.  Personally  we  prefer  to  en- 
clo.se  the  udder  in  a  cheese-cloth  or 
muslin  bag  tied  v  ith  uipes  over  her 
liack  and  another  tape  from  her  col- 
lar to  I  lie  back  tapes,  which  will  pre- 
vent tiie  cloth  ^^lippiug  off. 

In  time  she  will  forget  this  bad  habit 
and  the  bag  will  no  lon;;er  be  neces- 
sary. This  habit  of  self-sucking  is 
not  usual  among  goats. 


THE    "GREEN"  HAND 


(He    touk   a  corifspontlf-TU- 
agriculture) 


course  m 


His  Nibbs — "I  can't  find  that  hay 
knife  an.vwhere?" 

The  Boss — "Why.  it's  slicking  right 
in  the  stack!" 

His  Nibbs — "No,  .Sir.  Nothing  there 
but  a  fine-tooth  saw." 


Big  Bundle* 

Too  Rood  to  be  t  ruo7  Yet 
wp  Dicaii  It!  Great.  blB 
18-Yard  Bundle  (or  only 
Sl,!)8  during  this  sulci 
Hurryl  Hnrry!  You 
may  be  too  latel  This 


ortor  mlebt  be  with 
,  drawn  ;ii)y  time. 
Coni:nns.«uchin&ter(al.s 
as  Ginehams,  P«rcale« 
Chambrays,  Hollands^ 
Voiles,  Scrims,  Toweling 
and  Organdies— no  piece  less 
than  2  yards,    f^lectlon  must  be  left  to  us 

Send  No  Monev     °'<  "/':*.'  ""'^  V-*' 

'^«in>  money  p^.t,,,.  Sjlisliclion  Guiiantieil. 

We  prepay  postaca  if  you  send  cash  with  order. 
INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

1  Dept.  K--->();;i.  (  iiK  .\(;o  


WHKN    .\.\S«KKIN<;  .4DVERT1SKMENT9 
ri,E.\.SE  MEKTION"  THIS  .MA«;.*ZINK 


HUGHES  pasture  for  a  long 

rtf  California  sea.son;     it    is  perma- 

nent; it  stands  tramp- 
ing well  and  its  leguminous  character- 
istics are  of  soil   building  value. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  a  desirable  an- 
nual forage  that  can  be  sown  in  small 
lots  around  the  barn.  This  crop  can 
be  planted  in  October  and  pasture<l 
during  the  winter  months,  when  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  pasture  al- 
falfa because  of  wet  soil.  Excellent 
results  also  have  been  obtained  when 
rape  was  .sown  in  February. 

A  good  stand  is  obtained-  if  a  fine 
seed  bed  is  piepared  and  the  seed  sown 
at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  acre. 
The  seed  is  small  and  can  be  sown 
either  with  a  grass  seeder  or  broa.l- 
ca.st  by  hand.  To  bow  rape  by  hand 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  mix  it  with 
sand.  This  makes  it  easier  to  distrib- 
ute the  seed  uniformly. 

Pigs  should  not  be  turned  into  rape 
until  it  is  about  ten  Inches  in  height. 
This  crop  sometimes  is  sown  with  oats 
or  barley,  the  grain  being  planted  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  It  \a 
possible  to  pasture  20  pigs  on  an  acre 
of  rape  for  a  period  of  100  days. 

Many  other  forage  crops  have  'been 
successful  in  the  Middle  West,  as  well 
as  In  our  own  State.  The  clovers,  Su- 
dan grass.  Harding  grass  and  the  more 
common  grasses — wheat,  barley,  rape, 
oats,  bluegrass  and  oth'^r  natural 
grasses — have  been  pastured  with  fa- 
vorable results.  'When  pigs  are  grown 
or  fattened  on  Buch  forages,  gains 
have  been  made  on  leas  concentrates 
and  the  cost  of  production  reduced. 


Mr.  Californian! 


California  livestock  o'wners  are  up  against  a 
feed  shortage.  Ranges  are  practically  dry  and 
cattle  and  sheep  are  in  danger  of  starvation. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  farming  oper- 
ations)  perhaps  you  can  feed  a  fe'w  head  of 
cattle,  lambs  or  hogs  -with  profit. 

Thin  stock  is  being  sacrificed  and  there  never 
before  was  such  an  opportunity  to  buy  thin 
stock  for  the  feed  lot  at  such  attracti've  prices. 

You  can  be  of  service  to  California  and  to  the 
livestock  industry  by  f  inishingpk>ut  some  of 
these  thin  animals.  And  you  do  it  with  profit 
to  yourself. 

There  is  opportunity  for  money-making  in  feed- 
ing livestock  in  California.  Get  the  facts. 
Write  to  the  General  Manager,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Los  Angeles.    Ask  for  free  booklet. 


The  Great  Western  Market 


l-os  Angeles  Itnion  Stock  Yards  Co.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  mail  me  your  booklet,  "The  Great  Western  Market." 

Name  


Address . 


^  KEUOGGS 
ANf  PAST 


KEILOGC'S 
NeVLR  PAILS 


AJALL  Df^UCGlSTS 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JULY  6,  192 


ass 


RATES 

70  r<-n!a  a  line,  or  60  wuls  »  Uni'  for 
four  f»r  inurr  torseruiive  is^ups  uiver- 
»Br  7  noril!.).  Kor  white  spate,  tut.t 
iir  (liHiilay  t>  |>f .  ro!.l  i»  rirniv.iled  a<  - 
ranlitu:  I"  totiil  !H'»«"*  oiiupird  >>) 

Advrn  i-pmriit-  mu-it  rMch  u»  iJ 
(la%s  liefurr  diitt*  of  i  tihliftttiun. 

AdflrrxN  UKCIIAICU  and  FARM, 
Uruadwuy  nt  Klrtrnlh,  iM  Anselea. 


CKUTII^-IKn 
luontlis  fr<i 
headed 
irreatesi 

INC.  tZi  ri- 


POULTRY 

I'HlrK.S   for   summer   and  fall 
11  ai .  r.'dit^il,  fr.-.-. range  flo>-K». 
,  k.  '-N   ,1  i."  t    from   Amerli-R  s 
>  1   "AA"  KraiJ.' 

Sf-od  for  i-aia- 
BATOR  CO.. 
.-I  ,   i-..  .,  ,:.<■.  Calif. 


CKKTIKIKD    White    Leehom    ("tiirka.  from 

fr  ■.•-r.  nt'      li h -r>rc..1  !!■  i  •!  e  hens 

n.  ,  ,  -,   V.  ith 


HATCHKKV.    J.Nl.  11j 


lara.  Calif. 


BATST  CHICKS  from  cn^il  •."vk  erery  week 
unlil  July  firat.  V  ,  >       -  .  ■  and 

fall  deliwr.v    R   I.  1  ^  "• 

L.echorns  ."send  for  '-^r- 
anteed.     Very    rea.^  '  .N'S- 

WOOD  POVI.TRY  KANiH  A.M)  H.vlCH- 
KRT.  P.  O.   Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


Tin: 

-              ■     ind  fall  we  will 

,y.   R.    I  Rels 

a : 

Hnd  viirorou.'< 

ftl 

V  >•.  V    \  \  '  I  .KY 

li 

'.il. 

A' 

1  .\. 

i ;  , 

Mv  k. 

ITl^ 

JuU  and  .VUfeUw.   »H  l>  r  1*0. 

8afe 

Arrival 

guaranteed      THK  I'lONBKH 

H-\T< 

IIKKY. 

476  Sixth  St..   IVlaluma.  Calif. 

B\BV    CHICK.'!,    all    kinds     hatchinlt  <arl. 

Monday  nacklinus.  turkeya.  hatt-hinK  tfKKS. 
Pullets,     iiU-eons.     imIiIji^      FANCIERS'  KX- 


CHANtSU.    640  S 


I.ua  Anrelea 


WHITK  I.BflHOKN  4  montha  old 

frum    r.  .11  •i-  -'  1    Proven  I'ro- 

ducera  '                  f  Ui  ii  7S  each.  Mrs. 

H.   I>.   '  Tres  Pinoa,  Calif.  


HAN.sti.s  ,i;eel)  leghorns  BKST 

Write  for  interest  inn  cataloifua.  H.\N- 
BON  S   I.KOHORN   K.\K.M.   Corvallis.  Or«. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


OCR  BACK-TO  LAND  PLAN  -We  offer  am- 
bitious f.^irniers  a  real  opportunity  to  o\v»i 
a  fartw  on  very  easy  ternia  Sutter  Cjonty 
land.  deep.  rich,  tried  «oll:  complete  irrlna- 
tlon  with  cheap  water;  Ihoroutch  draiii-^t:.-; 
rail.  water  and  hlthway  transportation 
Write  «.»«eni.  SUTTER  UASIN  COMPANY. 
CaliforMi  I    Kruit    Bldi;..    Sai  raniento.  t'allt. 


»iiO  A.  RICH  STOCK.  Brain,  dairy;  65  crop; 

2  cut:  clover  by  irric.  Fine  creek,  erav- 
Jly  water  if  desired.  Fair  imp.  Close  s.  li.iols. 
ry..  outranKe.  R.  V.  D  ;  creat  hunlin-,-. 
fiahlng.  timber.  Cool  aummera.  mild  winl.. 
pure  soft  water,  no  ddsl..  malaria,  moa- 
«uitMa  nor  alkali;  (lO.CM.  B.  JOH.NdO.\. 
Saettnaw.  Oretfon.  


NO  COMMrsSION.     Sell  yoor  farm  direct  to 

buyer.     We   put    you   in    ton' li  h  iliou- 

aands  of  buyers  throuish  our  -rv. 
I.e.  Owner  only  paya  small  for 
«-xpenses.     Booklets  of   farm^  i  i  **c. 

ciWNKRS'  NAIMNAI.  IJSTl  \  .  U  i;KAU. 
111.  .  44:1-44  1   ItolTrls  Uldg..  Los  Angelea.  Cal. 


I'Ol'I/rRY  and  UKUItY  F.ARMING  in  sunny 
i;al.fornla  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  yiu  a 
romfortable  living  on  a  very  little  lan^l 
Near  I  ^  ■  Write  for  literature. 
t^"H.\Ri  Owensmouth.  Calif.  

RBAI.  I 


or   sals  or  trad«.     169  A. 
ounty.    Calif.     What  have 
you?     Write  to  owner  for  particulars  1* 

OR.A.VKI.I.E.   Box   174.   Vkiah.  Callf^  ^ 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    HUYEIIS    want    Wesl.-ril    farms.  De- 
B.-ril-e   and   state   low.-st    price.     R.    A.  M'-- 
NOWN.    liliT    Wljk.nson    Bids.   Olliaha.  Neb. 

PIGEONS 


ItWISS  MO.ND.^INE  PIC.EO.VS  are  purehrela 
and.  as  you  know,  purebre'ls  pay  and  pay 
well.  If  you  are  lnter»'sted  in  this  new  In- 
liustry  send  15c  to  .American  Pigeon  Journal. 
Warrcnton.    Mo.    (or   their    .May  issUf 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Plants.  The 


BEACTIKll.      Xinas  Ue 

'I'oyon.  4  years  old;  will  berry  next  season. 
Crow  yo«r  own.  *~i*'t  one  whila  they  laiit- 
Fupply  limited  S:  50  each.  Ready  tor  de- 
livery now.     Toynn  'hardens.  Bay  Point  Cal. 


KIPI'IA.   a   litvely    lawn   turf — flourishing  in 
desert'  drouth.    Write    for   booklet.  HILL- 
(lir.T    N1R:<KP.Y.    Marline!  Cahf. 

"  tobacco^for'^ale 

JlivMKSPUN    TOBACCO— Chewing.      »  Ifca.. 

$176;    10.  smoking.    5    lbs..    $1.25;  10. 

$2-  pi^  and  recipe  free.  r>ay  when  received. 

CO-OPBR.^TIVK    K.K  It  M  BR3     Pa  J^cah^  -^^l 

lumber— Building  Material 


O.  B.  wIl.I.l>^^s 


iASlI  and  DOORS. 
■  .Northwest 


h  strong  mortised 
d  with  best  galvan- 
u  i-opper  brwiza  wirs 


:liree-i>ly  reneer  pan- 
^\  ith   glass  and  wood 


SCREEN 
and  tci,  .11 
Ized  SI 
cloth 

cri- 

el.'.— $1  • 
bars.    51  -  J    to  J 

Nun-'  ..llapsible  Ironing  Board  complete 
with    >  abinct    to   set   Into   wall,    and  aleeve 

toar.l.   «U.  Oil. 

Writ.-    l.o    FRKE    I!  .ilalog 
nion.-\  --»aviii-    vMlnes  .    -and  all 

kinils    of    '.  K.!'  '.  ni;  :  fixtu 

for  ih. 


miscellaneous 


Pollinating  Plums  in  Placer  County         ^^ats  Resist  Epidemic 


RKSULTS  of  on  intensive  study  of 
pollinatiun  lias  transformed  plum 
growlnB  in  Placer  County  from  a  '"s- 
ins:  gmne  to  a  profilablt'  industry.  The 
plum  troe  grows  and  bears  in  this  dis- 
iriit  better  th;ui  any  other  kind  of 
fruit.  The  ooniineicutl  varieties  ship 
\v«il  and  sell  at  good  prices  in  the 
Kastern  markets. 

But  when  it  oomes  to  pollination  the 
plum  in  Placer  County  is  very  tem- 
peramtntal.  Most  varif  ti>".<i  are  not  self- 
lertile.  Some  seasons  they  set  well, 
others  very  poorly.  This  uncertainty 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  plum 
grower,  thereiorv?,  three  years  ago  he 
decided  to  either  m;ike  his  trees  bear 
regularly  or  tear  them  out. 

A.  H.  Hendrickson  of  the  California; 
College  of  Agriculture  was  assigned  to 
the  job  of  imrrovinij  plum  tollination. 

The  latest  demonstration  was  car- 
ried on  by  Roy  T).  McCalluni.  farm  ad- 
viser, on  the  H.  K.  ISutler's  Oloha 
ranch,  at  Penryn.  A  btirren  Grand 
Duko  tree  was  covered  b.v  a  mos<|iiito- 
niesh  lent.  A  stand  of  bees  was  placed 
within  and  three  bliis.soming  Tragedy 
plum  branches  vere  placed  in  cans  of 
water  to  keep  thfm  blooming  :uid  were 
buns?  in  the  mid-st  of  the  br.nnches  of 
the  tree.  In  the  tree  next  to  the  tent 
Tr.tsedy  branches  were  also  suspended 
in  the  sajne  manner.  The  next  two 
trees  were  left  "  >-ls  Is."  The  filth  tree 
occupied  a  iwJsiMon  Imme.liately  ad- 
joining fifteen  ;-!tands  of  bees. 

Recent  ohserv-ilinn  has  l>een  made  of 
set  of  fruit  on  tl;ese  trees.  The  tented 
ti-ee  was  carrying  a  crop  thai  had  to 
be  thinned.  The  tree  outside  the  tent 
and  which  carried  the  Trasedy 
branches  set  a  moderate  crop.  The 
next  tree  set  a  few  fruits,  the  ailjoin- 
iuK  one  none  :^nd  the  one  next  to  the 
bee  hives,  none. 

Of  course,  it  was  high -cowered  pol- 
lination that  w.\s  used  on  the  tented 
tree  but  it  demonstrates  to  a  certaint>» 
that  Tragedy  plum  plus  bees  will  pol- 
linate Gnind  Duke.  Similar  experi- 
ments with  other  varieties  h:ive  been 
equally  convinci.aij  and  it  ha.^  been  de- 
termined just  wh:it  varieties  will  pol- 
linate other  vari'.'ties. 

I..ists  of  these  pollina'ors  have  been 
m;vde,  giving  information  as  to  just 
what    variety    will    successfully  polli- 


nate other  varieties.  These  lists  have 
been  furnished  by  the  I'arm  Bureau  to 
plum  growers,  many  of  whom  already 
have  grnfted  apiuopriate  pollinators  in 
all  their  trees.  The  grafts  are  placed 
high  in  the  tree,  so  the  area  of  the 
pollen  spread  ma.v  cover  the  whole  tree. 
— W.  B.  HOTCHKISS.  Farm  "Bureau 
Publicity  Director. 


tree. 


/,ou-»'r  branch  from  nt-t-coveri'd  tree 
shows  resuUs  of  polliiiation.  Upper 
branch,  poor   crop   om    unn  ::ated  tree. 


Town  and  Country  Co-operation 

(CoHtiniifd  From  Patic  Three) 


this  system  we  shall  havn  a  cross  rep- 
resentation which  win  always  keep  the 
duties  of  the  two  organizations  in  the 
minds  of   the   respective  members. 

"In  addition  to  this  arrangement,  we 
have  a  striking  e.\ainple  of  the  co-op- 
erative relationship  which  exists 
between  the  organizations  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Orange  (Community  Chamber 
of  Commerce  during  the  last  Farm 
Bureau  membership  drive.  At  that 
time  the  Chamber  in.serted  .-t  full  page 
ad  in  their  local  paper  urging  farmers 
to  join  the  Bureau,  and  good  results 
were  obtained  by  this  means. 

'•At  present  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Metzgar's  letter  the  two  organizations 
!U-e  working  together  In  very  close 
harmony  ajid  each  of  us  refers  to  the 
other  those  things  which  should  be 
handled  by  the  other  organization.  As 
1  said  in  the  beginning  this  condition 
is  almost  ideal  and  I  believe  that  all 
it  lacks  is  a  declaration  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  each  organization,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  policy  of  relationship, 
and  perhaps  the  division  of  member- 
shi)). 

"We  l>elipve  farmers  should  belong 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  and  business  men 
should  belong  to  the  Chamber  t'f  Com- 
merce. We  believe  that  when  matters 
arise  which  involve  the  Interests  of 
both  the  orgaiiizationa.  the  representa- 
tives should  get  together  on  the  prob- 
lem. Especially  would  this  be  desir- 
able when  the  operation  of  one  organi- 
zation might  conflict  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  the  other 
party. 

■'Should  such  conditions  arise,  we 
believe  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
could  sit  down  togetlier  and  iron  out 
their  differences  in  a  short  time.  You 
will  generally  find  that  these  men  are 
public  spirited  and  bioad  minded  and 
are  willing  to  give  and  tilve.  When 
they  find  their  own  selfish  ambitions 
are  going  to  react  against  the  benefit 
of    the    whole    they    will    recede  from 


u 

St.. 


ytlie  Freight" 

"  J.  RedTopSteel  Fcikc  Posts 
Farrn  Fencing 

HarfvBavties 


their  position.  The  question  is  settled 
by  co-operation  and  understanding. 

"We  do  not  believe  it  nece.s.vary  for 
farmers  to  belong  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  order  to  protect  their 
interests.  The  Farm  Bureau  .should  be 
strung  enough  to  be  recogniaed  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  as  a  sort  of 
compatriot,  and  their  wishes  should  be 
considered  in  regard  to  agricultural 
needs  or  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  which  they  represent 
just  :is  much  as  if  the  farmers  were 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"I  have  in  mind  a  situation  where 
the  farmers  have  joined  a  rural,  (very 
rural)  Chamlier  of  Commerce  in  order 
to  prevent  the  town  from  inconioratim? 
and  including  in  its  limits  a  large  agri- 
cultural area.  These  farmers  do  not 
want  to  play  parlor  politics  and  l>ay 
the  taxes  which  necessarily  follow  that 
Bre;it  American  game.  It  seems  that 
this  is  a  case  where  the  Farm  Center 
as  an  organization  represerj ting  all  the 
farmers'  Interests  should  have  said, 
■Hrother,  we  don't  w.inl  to  be  included 
in  your  city.'  and  the  Chamber  should 
have  recognized  their  wishes — a  sort 
of  'man  to  man"  situation  and  agree- 
ment. 

"We  might  summarize  this  whole 
situation  in  the  cryptic  motto — 'You 
get  "em,  we  keep  "em."  amplifying  that 
motto  by  the  statement  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  represents  the  busi- 
ness man  In  particular,  but  the  county 
as  a  whole  in  the  matter  of  exploita- 
tion, inducing  .settlement  and  encour- 
aging industries.  The  Bureau  repro- 
.^ents  the  farmers  in  i>anicular,  the 
general  agricultural  jwogreas  of  the 
county,  and  the  consumer  Interest 
(taxes,    public.  ufilitie.<V 

"That  th.-  '  'her 

with  the  or- 
gajiization  i>  ,  ler; 
that  Oie  wliiiiea  of  one  aliould  not  con- 
flict with  the  desires  of  the  other; 
that  they  should  recognize  eat^  other 
as' comrades  and  co-w^fkers,  each  sin- 
cer.Mv  h.-\ving  the  weUltre  of  the  entire 
r  at  heart  Is   the   ideal  ar- 

.  :ureKi>!r!^  I  h:ive  irie.l  fo  ex- 
plain llie  local  e  it 
is  so  nearly  lil.  ited 
out  what  chant-  .     ,          .      i  .il.le." 


<<TT    IS    lntere.sting  to  note,"  wril 
'  M.  Miss      Rose     Saunders,  Cany^ 
Ranch.  Reiilands.  "that  of  all  the  go 
slaughtered  in  California  on  ac  ^'int 
the   prevailing  epidemic,   not   .I'le  -v 
infected  with  fool  and  mouth 
The  only  re.-isun  they  were  k;'lt.J  ■■•j 
because  they  happened  to  be  on  co^ 
tamiiuited    premises.     This  is 
tribute  to  the  healthiness  and  ha 
ness  of  goats. 

■Kike  all   other  livestock  Indus 
the  milk  goat  business    has  sufC 
from    the    quirmtlne    i  eirul.i  t  ion.'". 
contiTist 
iiig  the  I  . 
e\|  ert  111 

. Ily  cheap,  Uelo\ 
Iticlion.     We  t. 
11  iinient    offered    li  .       >'  i>  ' 
for   purebred    goals    which  cost 
$1000  each  a  fc.v  years  ago.   W>  h« 
he   will   receive  'more   neariy  the 
viUue  for  his  magnificent  slaugiit 
Holsteins  . 

Chances  in  New  Zealand 

^^-IkTRW  ZRAI.aXD  Is  a  very 

IN  ful   country."   writes  Miss 
Mackie,   an   Knglish   lady   who  viatti 
last  year  In   Southern  CiUifornla 
now  Is  touring  the  Antipodes.  T 
a  veritable  land  of  ferns,  which 
here  in  every  variety  and  slxe  ir 
able.    "It  is  a  very  new  cotintry. 
remote   from    the   centers   of  clvflll 
tion*and  very  mu'.h  in  need  of  the  rXi 
sort  of  settlers  to  develop  r 
resources.     Tlie     ries«:nt  i 
are  mostly  h:ir,1v  S'liiehme- 
good.  hard-W" 
"Already  1  . 
California,  thi 
and  flowers.    -Vm  . 
that  favored  land  e:ir 
return   trip   to  Kie;    n  :    \^  il  be 
via    Auik'and.    Fiji,    Samoa,  Ha» 
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Farm  Fire  Wardens 

« 

DRY  years  are  usujilly  bad  ftre 
years.  Not  only  does  more  of  the 
veRetation  dry  out  but  it  dries  out 
much  earlier  so  that  there  is  a  longer 
season  when  fires  are  likely  to  occur. 

From  all  indications  the  weather  year 
from  September  1.  1923.  to  August  31, 
1924,  is  going  into  record  in  Marin 
County  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  the  driest  year  in  the  past 
forty -nine  years.  We  need  1.65  inihes 
at  San  Rafael  to  bring  our  rain  record 
up  to  that  of  the  driest  previous  year 
in  the  past  forty-nine. 

In  order  to  combat  this  hazard  the 
Agricultural  E.\tension  Service  has  de- 
veloped and  is  developinpr  additional 
rurul  fire  companies,  so  that  there  will 
bf  men  ready  with  trie  proper  equip- 
ment to  fiffht  any  fires  which  may 
start  in  their  communities.  That  the 
rural  fire  districts  are  very  succe.ssful 
in  fifrhtiiis?  fires  is  definitely  brought 
out  by  the  following  figures: 

The  losses  by  £ire  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  thirteen  northern  agricul- 
tural counties  of  California  during  the 
year  1923  was  $  !8a,48S,  or  an  average 
of  J29.652  for  each  county.  The  loss 
in  Sacramento  County,  which  has  well 
organized  rural  fire  protection  units, 
was  13688  or  ab;>ut  $26,000  below  the 
average  loss  in  the  other  counties. 

H.  J.  Baade.  F.arm  Adviser  of  Napa, 
also  has  completely  organized  his 
county  into  rural  fire  districts.  The 
Novnto  Farm  Center,  Marin  County, 
has  been  organized,  with  Chas.  A. 
Olson  as  deputy  State  fire  warden. 

Many  individual  ranchers  may  pro- 
tect their  propartv  from  fire  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Ja.<!.  B.  Burdell 
of  Novato.  He  is  burning  the  strip  of 
grass  between  the  highway  pavement 
and  his  fences  and  is  making  the  State 
highway  a  fire  guard  to  his  property. 
Instead  of  one  of  the  worst  fire  haz- 
ards with  which  the  farmers  along 
highways  have  'o  con'end.  Such  work 
when  properly  and  carefully  done  not 
only  is  a  protection  to  the  immediate 
property  but  of  gieat  protective  vnlue 
to  the  whole  community— M,  B.  BOIS- 
RBVAIN,  Nara  Farm  Adviser. 

Plants  for  Jardiniers 

IN  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  F.  W. 
Campbell,  New  Mexico,  wlU  say 
that  the  selection  of  plants  for  large 
oak  jardiniers  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  positions  the  tubs  will  occupy,  their 
exposure  and  the  treatment  the  plants 
wrthin  them  will  receive.  If  the  tubs 
are  to  be  kept  continuously  indoors  and 
in  a  shady  place  they  might  be  planted 
to  either  the  rubber  tree  (fiscus  elas- 
tics) or  the  Kentia  palm  (Kentia  fos- 
teriana). 

The  rubber  tree  has  a  large,  glossy 
leaf  and  decorative  foliage.  It  will  not 
stand  frost.  The  Kentia  also  is  ten- 
der to  frost,  but  is  a  highly  decorative 
palm  with  recurvent  iTonds.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  for  indoor  decoration. 

The  Kuroppan  bay  tree  (laurus 
nobllis)  frequently  is  used  in  tubs.  It 
will  stand  both  sun  and  shade,  also 
considerable  cold.  It  is  compact  in 
h.nt'it,  dpn.se  growing  and  can  be 
clirped  into  formal  shape.  The  Jap- 
anese burning  bush  (Kuonymus  Japon- 
ica)  also  is  a  good  foliage  plant,  can 
be  trimmed  to  suit  the  taste  and  will 
stand  a  considerable  leeway  of  heat 
and  cold,  sun  and  .ahade. 

The  common  arbor  vit.ae  is  fre- 
quently used  for  tubs.  It  is  a  so-called 
evergreen,  although  all  of  the  plajits 
which  I  name  hold  their  leaves  the  en- 
tire year.  It  is  ,1  conifer,  with  narrow, 
nf-edlt'-like  leaves  and  has  a  very  trim, 
formal  appearnnci'. 

A  shrub  much  in  my  favor  for  jar- 
diiiieri'  u.se  is  one  of  the  privets 
(I.  iistrum  coriaceum^.  which  has  ex- 
r»-;ii  lit.  dark-green  foliage,  a  leaf  with 
eriiiklcd  edges  and  splendid  habit  of 
frriinth.  It  grows  very  slowly  and, 
therefoi-e.  will  keep  for  a  limg  time 
without  becoming  too  large.  It  stands 
considerable  heat  and  cold  and  is  quite 
resistent  to  sun  and  shade. — RALPH 
D.  rORXRLI-. 


Petuluma  Leads  Poultry  Production 


(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


Nicotine  for  Round  Worms 

OWING  to  the  low  percentage  of 
nicotine — less  than  one  per  cent 
— which  commerci.al  tobacco  dust  sold 
in  SfUthern  California  contains,  it  is 
•rtvisaMe  to  reinforce  40  pounds  of 
dust  with  four-fifths  pound  of  Black 
Leaf  40,  in  feeding  this  remedy  to  hens 
,  for  round  worms. 

This    amount    of   reinforced  tobacco 
should  be  mixed  with  one  ton  of 
and  fed  not  longer     than  two 
't9  or  16  days.     It  is  important  to 
the     ingredients   thoroughly,  as 
chemical   is   very   concentrated,  a 
le  flake  of  bran  saturated  with  it 
Inir  sufficient  to  kill  a  hen.  (Suggest 
Uitiiiu'    with    water  before  adding  to 
-Editor.) 
this     treatment     the  hens 
ould  lie  fed  a  strong  solution  of  but- 
■llk   pa»te  at   least   twice  a  week, 
9  doses  of  salts — 13  ounces  per 
ed  hens.  One  pound  of  buttermilk 
to  nine  pounds  of  water  is  liet- 
in  salts  — M    A.  SCH<  IIIFI.D. 


let  us  back  up  and  take  an  aero- 
plane view  of  America's  poultry  capi- 
tal. An  unusual  volume  of  business 
every  day  In  the  week  and  every  month 
in  the  year  is  a  I'etaluma  characteristic. 
Poultry  farming  is  not  a  seasonable  in- 
dustry, like  grain,  fruit  or  vegetable 
growing,  but — in  common  with  dairying 
— means  the  operation  of  a  manufac- 
turing plant  363  days  in  the  year.  The 
work  is  confining — yes,  but  so  is  sell- 
ing groceries — though  regularly  remun- 
erative. The  steady  job  may  not  be  the 
pleasantest,  but  usually  it  is  the  one 
that  pays  be.st  in  the  long  run. 

Down  at  the  docks  steamers  and  tug- 
drawn  barges  are  unloading  great  cia"- 
goes  of  grain,  which  fill  enormous  waie- 
houses  along  the  Petaluma  waterfront. 
When  cooperative  buying  of  feed  is 
suggested,  prosperous  dealers  assure  us 
that  supplies  are  sold  on  a  very  close 
margin;  in  fact,  at  a  merely  nominal 
profit.  Upon  breaking  into  the 
financial  circles  the  inquisitive  visitor 
learns  that  one  of  these  dealers  who 
has  been  handling  feed  on  micro.scopic 
margins  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  $4,- 
000,000  in  the  business.  Could  not  the 
farmers  have  kept  a  good  share  of  this 
immense  sum  by  handling  their  own 
feed  co-operatively? 

DAIRYING    HELPS  POULTRY 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however, 
that  Petaluma  poultry  feed  is  sold  at 
very  close  jirices  and  is  perhaps  chtaper 
than  in  any  other  egg  district.  'I'lie 
dealer  referred  to  has  been  in  business 
nearly  half  a  century  and  has  handled 
many  hundred  train-loads  of  grain  and 
other  supplies.  The  great  volume  of 
Petaluma's  feed  business  enables  deal- 
ers to  buy  to  advantage,  which  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  low  selling  prices. 

Petaluma's  dairy  industry  should  not 
be  overlooked,  as  liiis  important  branch 
of  farming  brings  in  $6,000,000  a  year — 
one-third  as  much  as  poultry.  Cows 
and  chickens  go  well  together,  the 
former  tising  the  flat  land  and  the  lat- 
ter- consuming  creamery  byproducts. 
Sonoma  and  Marin  dairymen  support  a 
large  and  successful  co-operative 
creamery  at  Petaluma. 

The  average  Petaluma  poultry  ranch 
comprises  five  acres,  is  valued  at  $7500 
an5  supports  2500  hens,  which  in  turn 
earn  a  livelihood  for  their  owner.  Un- 
improved land  is  valued  at  $300  an 
acre,  but  the  liuyer  must  go  several 
miles  from  town  to  find  such  property. 

Years  ago  it  was  believed  that  Just 
as  few  chickens  should  be  kept  to- 
gether in  one  building  as  possible. 
Consequently,  small,  portable  hen  coops 
were  the  rule.  Many  of  these  still  are 
to  be  found  around  Petaluma.  espe- 
ci.illj'  in  the  outlying  districts.  But  as 
land  becjime  more  valuable  .Tnd  poul- 
try house  sanitatio".  was  reduced  to  a 
fine  art.  larger  and  larger  structures 
were  erected,  until  now  it  Is  nothing 
uncommon  to  find  a  thou.sand  or  more 
hens  lining  and  laying  together  in 
peace  and  perfect  health,  sheltered  by 
a  single  roof. 

CITY  ASSISTS  COUNTRY 

The  greatest  advance  in  Petaluma's 
poultry  industry  has  been  made  since 
H.  W.  Kerrigan  came,  eight  years  ago, 
to  "sit  in"  the  egg  game.  He  is  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  he  has  made  it  his 
chief  business  to  push  the  chicken 
business  toward  its  present  place  in 
the  sun  of  prosperity.  His  middle  name 
ought  to  he  "Co-operation,"  because  he 
works  handinglove  with  any  and 
every  agency  that  starts  dollars  rolling 
towards  poultrymen's  pockets. 

Kerrigan's  greatest  achievement, 
perhaps,  and  the  one  which  made  him 
a  national  figure,  was  the  country-wide 
camiiaign  which  he  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  egg  tariff  law.  In 
order  to  gain  support  of  this  merito- 
rious measure  he  visited  State  after 
State  and  showed  leading  citizens,  first, 
the  Importance  of  the  poultry  industry 
and  how  it  might  be  developed  to  very 
profitable  proportions  in  their  com- 
munity; second,  the  desirability  and 
necessify  of  the  proposed  law.  The 
first  line  of  talk  was  necessary  to  get 
action  on  the  tariff  measure.  Bankers, 
merchants  and  farmers  in  States  like 
Arkansas — for  example — were  simpl.v 
amazed  to  hear  the  zealous  Californian 
tell  what  poultry  had  done  for  the  Peta- 
luma community  and  how  similar  suc- 
cess might  he  attained  in  the  land  be- 
yond the  Ozarks. 

"An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  big 
packers  and  other  interested  partle.s  to 
secure  a  modification  of  our  egg  tariff, 
which  will  practically  tmasculate  the 
measure."  Kerrigan  points  out.  "In 
1913,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  eggs 
wan  merely  nominal,  the  I'nited  States 
imported  16,000,000  Chinese  egcs.  I.,ast 
year,  with  a  tariff  of  S  cents  per  dozen, 
we  shipped  in  practically  none.  Pack- 
ers want  the  duty  on  both  egg  meats 
and  frozen  eggs  in  shell  reduced  to  2 
cents,  and  the  i>resrnt  IS  rents  tariff 
■>n   dried  ecgs  cit   riown   to  10  cents." 

TTnrler  the  Kerriean  regime  the  aver- 
age   f'Prcr    yield    nf    Ppl;ilnm,'i    hens  has 


been  increased  from  100  to  130,  a  Farm 
Bureau  egg  laying  contest  and  an  avian 
pathology  (Poultry  disease)  laboratory 
established,  boys  and  gii-ls  club  work, 
accredited  hatchery  and  pedigreed  pul- 
let movement  sUirted.  Of  course,  the 
Extension  Service  deserves  chief  credit 
for  these  very  helpful  enterprises,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  pushing  along  the  good 
work. 

It  is  not  sunirising  to  find  the  big- 
gest chick  hatcheries  in  the  world  at 
Petaluma,  but  it  slcggers  imagination 
to  learn  that  in  one  of  these  institu- 
tions— the  Must  Hatch — a  single  set- 
ting comprises  600,000  eggs,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  million. 

"Quality  must  keep  pace  with 
quantity,"  asserts  L.  A.  Bourke,  Must 
Hatch  manager.  "The  time  has  pa.ssed 
when  all  chicks  looked  alike  to  poultry- 
men.  They  now  demand  pedigreed 
pullets  and  certified  chicks  and  are 
unhappy  until  they  get  them. 

IMPORT  PEDIGREED  IVLALES 

"In  order  to  meet  cerOfication  re- 
quirements all  the  hens  which  lay  eggs 
for  us  must  be  at  least  a  year  old,  in 
wh.-it  the  inspector  considers  good, 
healthy  condition  and  from  flocks 
which  are  culled  annually  according  to 
Extension    service  standards. 

"Our  breeding  cockerels  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  at  least  eight 
months  old.  Their  dams  and  sire's  dam 
must  have  records  of  at  least  175  eggs. 
No  artificial  lighting  is  permitted  in  the 
laying  houses  before  5  o'cIo<'k  in  the 
morning  and  the  hens  must  not  be  stim- 
ulated to  lay  more  than  two  days  out 
of  five  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Eggs  must  weigh  between  22  and 
26  ounces  per  dozen,  be  of  uniform 
size,  shape  and  color,  and  be  delivered 
to  the  hatchery  within  a  week  after 
being  laid.  Hens  must  be  fed  plenty 
of  grain  and  greens. 

"These  rules  seem  .stringent  enough 
to  insure  first-cla.ss  chicks,  but  we  go 
the  inspectors  one  better  when  it 
comes  to  getting  eggs  from  heavy  lay- 
ing stock  and  giving  the  birds  the  best 
of  care.  Must  Hatch  hens  h.ive  free 
range  and  are  surrounded  by  condi- 
tions which  approximate  nature  as 
closely  as  po.ssible,  which  insures  the 
greatest  possible  health  and  vigor. 

NO  EXCUSE  FOR  FAILIjRE 

"Last  year  we  shijjped  an  entire  car- 
load of  pedigreed  cockerels  from  Ore- 
gon, .something  unprecedented  in  Cali- 
fornia poultry  history.  The  birds  came 
from  three  pens,  where  the  egg  records 
were  225-270,  200-250  and  200-24;^.  Sire  s 
dams  had  records  running  from  251  to 
294." 

While  2500  hens  is  the  average  num- 
ber i)er  farm  in  this  district,  the  sky's 
the  limit — almost.  Ray  Corliss  had 
47,000,  which  were  eared  for  Ijy  eight 
men.  His  brother  Wesley,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  now  has  a  sizable  flock  of 
32.000  cackling  biddies  on  45  acres. 

How  about  successes  and  failures? 
"The  man  who  has  been  engaged  in 
some  other  line  of  work  is  the  most 
apt  to  succeed  with  poultry,"  Kerrigan 
points  out.  "This  is  because  he  has  no 
preconceived  notions  as  to  how  the 
work  should  be  done  and  is  willing  to 
'  take  the  advice  of  experts  and  those 
who  hiive  succeeded  under  similar  cir- 
cumst.inces.  Scandinavians  make  the 
best  workers,  as  a  rule.  Unwillingness 
to  work,  to  'dig  in  and  dig  out.'  is  the 
principal  cause  of  our  few  failures. 
There  really  is  no  excuse  for  not  mak- 
ing good  nowad.tys  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness, because  it  has  been  reduced  al- 
most to  an  exact  science,  largely  elimi- 
nating chance  and  guesswork." 

SOME   UNUSUAL  SUCCESSES 

J.  -J.  Bergstedt,  a  former  minister 
who  came  to  Petaluma  broken  in  health 
and  engaged  in  poultry  farming,  has 
4000  hens  on  10  acres.  He  has  a  fine 
country  home  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  chicken  men  in  the  district. 

Dave  Anderson,  a  former  Chicago 
new.sboy,  came  to  Petaluma  20  years 
ago  and  now  has  a  beautiful  country 
home  and  a  5500-hen  poultry  plant, 
valued  at  $40,000 — all  made  in  the 
chicken  business. 

Another  outstanding  success  was 
won  via  the  egg  route  by  Carl  Jacob- 
son,  who  leametl  the  profession  by 
working  on  a  poultry  ranch  for  $35  a 
month.  His  employer  loaned  him  $500 
to  set  up  business  for  himself.  Five 
years  ago  he  sold  out  for  $56,000.  N. 
Niclson  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
place. 

Dismissing  for  a  moment  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  poultrying,  what  could 
be  more  ideal  than  the  way  city  and 
country  blend  together  in  the  Petaluma 
district?  Here  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
in  large  measure  the  jxdvant.ages  of 
both  rural  and  town  life.  The  goal  to- 
wards which  so  many  communities  are 
working — many  families  on  small  tracts, 
intensively  farmed— has  here  been 
reached,  there  being  a  rural  population 
of  5000  in  Petaluma's  nearby  support- 
ing territory. 


Strange  Discovery 
Wipes  Out  Flies 

DtiHt    «f     An     AhiHtU-     llower     fantifd  in 
Air    I*.    Huivk    OeuUi    lii    AW  Inseit 
IVslH.      Udurlefis     ati«|  Not 
a  i'oison. 

It  is  now  vSL^y  to  rid  Uie  hnuie.  outtiuiiftiiiKS. 
Ihi-  ttovk  or  shnil-lwry  of  flU^v  antl  otXier  ('h- 
noxfous  anil  disc^ise  caro-uiK.  iIl^e^;t  in^sts. 
riDurrdii^t  of  a  HMnarkuhle  iilnnt.  fmporffil  frmu 
the  lilKh.  dry  altUudea  of  Asiii,  \riien  farintnl  In 
Mi«  air,  dot*  it,  by  cJoaiiisc  thv  ri-splratory  (ijnvir.h- 
iiiK)  glands.  I'mdurlng  sure  stiiiie- 
fart  imi  and  denilt.  It  Is  o<l<irloi>i» 
Mini  ;ttr^;olllt0ly  liannless  U)  humane, 
8(4K-k  aiid  dniii«K(ic  antiual't.  It 
ncitlicr   spots   nor  stains. 


'  KILL  ALL 
/I  I  MSEC 


AOACno 


The-  only  saf*.  aanlurr  method  of  klMine  all  lo- 
in i  vrsis.  Slii^'ty  fan  It  Ln  th«  air  <n  on  anl- 
nuils.  A  boon  tn  luw.- wives,  fariners,  tiatryuien 
and  sbirelu'crptr-t:  «i-ti'«ciAl!y  vahiahlv  to  dairt»>*.  at 
It  eiiahles  Uie  herd  to  ewt  and  rleep  in  vvurv.  with 
re<:ord!i  of  liictra«tutl  milk  yirlii*  of  IS  to  'JO  t>or 
cwii.  Protoit«(  sniln  in  »rorajce  fr^n  weevil  and 
all  insetU. 

Sent  Now  On.  Free  Tvlat. 
Send  no  inonto'.  NVMte  t«l«y — a  «ard  wlH  dfv— 
to  Iintertal  L&borati)ri«>.  40S1  f'ora  CnlA  I'lidd- 
inc  Kansa.t  City.  Missouri.  aJtd  y«M  will  r^'c^ivo 
tvo  ret'iil;<.r  full  sifze  $1.00  ranx  af  this  «iran((« 
nmc  pcnvder.  I'ne  It  witii  tlie  distinct  nad^rN^aiid- 
Inii  tJiat  if  it  dne*  not  rid  ynur  bmis*.  tMni  and 
ihestock  of  nte-*  and  otlwr  In-iwi  pcMs.  w-iily  and 
diii'lilv.  «*fn  tlie  si»ertal  introduotory  prica  'if  only 
(ine  dollar,  whifh  you  pay  (he  tio-i^nan  pliin  ikuI- 
ajtc,  when  thin  retnilar  $2.  (Hi  qiiaiititv  of  T'iii)eriAl 
loM-ct  P<W»T  ju-rivcs.  \TiU  l>f'  rffiimted.  Y-n  do 
not    ri-!':    a    i  fiiL      Krul    (lie    dcafllv    fly    nie'iarc  now. 


For  sborl  tin-o  onljf 
thew  twnntlfnl  silk 

firrpscs  offered  nf  tho 
amazinu  sale  price  of 

$3.79.  niKSvst  t|art^tn 

BiTir-  1»-?nh  Sitk  Mtitl 
-^Te*m  l  irbly  bwto.l  wml 
•  rpKiiiitIv  rirlnlir.t  itifvcry 
w)iv.  Be  qittckl  Tl»ey 
wfti  KO  Imitl 

Send  No 
Money 
with  order 

RicUv  innile  uf  fine  tniJ»litr 
Tu^iinh  Silk,  •toft  «nrl  .him- 
rpviina — *n  Kjenl  ni3lcrl>l. 
A  ntrikinir  fcaluro  b  th« 
l>ea<liDtr-.lirettr 
rlcn  color 

„  t<y^^t  tastrful 

and  etcKant    -V  -it--,     ^^^f  rmifr- 

rial  nwTow  f>  ■   i  1  ■  ki- 

mono  ImoK "  ' 
;uffs.  Roond  lu-  ;  '  uli- 

lut  Is  perf»«t.  -  i  'I'^a 

•ith  th»  workfT.rtj.-ti.i.  ihv  ii/io  la 
);^(!-piece.  b«ccniina  to  all  atcva  and 

nrnVr— no  moo«y  now.  Pay  o«tjr  on 

think  it  the  l>iKKr3t  barffnin  in  yoor  litm.  yoor  man*y  bnck. 

COLORS— Navy  Biue,  Tan,  Ka!Mr«L  Brown  or 
Blach.  SIZES— Women's  32  Ic  4«  h»»fc  MIssM 
1^  to  22  yvars. 

INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAIL  BOLES 
LEAK  NO  AiR 

A  new  punrlure-pi*»'Jf  Inner  tul>e  ha?*  liooa 
invented  by  a  Mr.  M.  O.  Milluirn  of  C  lutviKO. 
in  actual  teat  It  was  punctured  &M0  tiraea  with- 
out the  loss  of  air.  This  wonderful  new  tulu;  in- 
creases ijii!eaj;e  from  lO.OiMt  lo  12.C-00  nulea, 
eliminates  changing  tires,  and  maltes  riding  a 
real  pleasure.  It  costs  no  more  Uian  the  ordi- 
nary tube.  Mr.  C.  O  Milburn.  331  Wtst  47th 
Si,.  Chicaffo,  wants  them  introduced  every- 
where, and  is  maUin^;  a  special  offer  to 
at;«n  ies.    Write  him  today. 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$12.60  boys  cmirantee  option  on  10,000  bushulu 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  FarChtr  Mitk.  A  n;ove- 
ment  of  fe  from  option  price  Rives  you  aa 
opportunity  to  tike  $500: 4c.  $tul>:  V,  $300,  etc. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICLXAKS  uod 
FREE  MARKET  LETTER. 

tsreaton  Daily  Gnide,  S.W.  Braadi,  Dept  M  -39 

1016  Baltimore  Ave.,  KtDMi  City,  Ma. 


Going  to  Build? 

.«enil  for  our  Price  Ll.st  ut  Luiiil>er 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplirj-i. 

Contractors*  and  Builders' 

Supply  Co. 

1401  Fifth  St.  Oaklartd.  Cal. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 

\Vi-  are  all  Interesleil  in  wliut  th.'  .•Ihor 
fellow  la  dolnr — how  he  Hi>)van  pi-iiiK'fn* 
sImllHr  t<T  ours:  in  what  manner  tiv  hua 
nrhieve*!  succesa. 

To  Ret  firsl-hand  lnfiirm.it  ion.  ORCHVllD 
Rnrt    FA^i^t    B.ii.l"   lis   rcpn!>entiitlves  iiileia 

with     .  ;  I  I  '  1  -     ;■   I'l     r.  it-*  hol<k. 

Sut  111  edit  a  farm  iiiur- 

nnl     )  our    Aaaira    to  HIV* 

PRACT.'  .   :,    :  !..    .  H 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JULY  6,  1 


Farrrj'"ig  Experiences  of  Film  Favorite 


YTOS.  'Jtr  Alli'ne  Ray,  Patheserial 
stir,  Mhose  picture,  "The  40th 
Door,'  U  now  being  viewed  with  iiuer- 
<>s.  by  I'alifornia  movie  tans,  is  an 
lirne»  -lo-goodness,  "reel"  dirt  farmer. 
it  yc  i  ilon't  believe  it,  a.sk  Jim  Jeftrles, 
h*-  e.'C-i)u:4ilist  neighbor,  who  actively 
operates  a  good -sized  stock  farm  near 
3:url)ank.  Miss  Way  i;uts  in  all  her 
spare  time  acfuallv  tilling  the  soil  and 
caring  for  farm  animals,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoys  the  work. 

"A  craving  to  do  something  really 
■worth  while  is  what  led  me  to  engage 
in  farming."  expluins  this  film  favor- 
jtf      "Mv   iiioilost   .-!ncco.><ses  have  been 


neighbors  offered  in  every  way  to  a.i- 
sist  her.  not  only  with  advice,  but  more 
tangible  things. 

"Last  year  1  produced  only  back  yard 
stuff— such  AH  lettuce,  beeta,  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  chickens,"  relates 
the  cinema  star.  "This  year,  however, 
1  added  sweet  corn,  radishes,  squash, 
loganberries,  bl  ickberries,  s:rawber- 
rie.s,  hogs,  tui  keys  and  more  chickens." 

Two  lads  who  have  a  farm  of  their 
own  nearby  manage  the  Kay  ranch 
while  its  fair  mistress  is  absent  on 
"location."  They  used  to  borrow 
horses  to  do  the  plowing  and  other 
ti.lld  work,  but  their  employer  now 
owns — and  uses — a  tractor,  which  she 
finds  a  very  interesting  piece  of  ma- 
rhmery. 

Miss  Ray  declares  that  since  she  be- 
came a  food  producer  the  act  of  eat- 
ing has  become  more  interesting,  an 
idea  that  never  occurs  to  the  average 
farmer.  "Imagine  eating  food  every 
day  and  not  knowing  how  it  is  grown!  ' 
she  exclaims.  "Not  until  I  started  my 
little  farm  did  1  really  begin  to  learn 
about  the  things  I  had  been  consum- 
ing all  my  life. 

"My  blackberries  and  loganberries 
seem  to  me  most  wonderful.  I  have 
them  for  pinner  almost  every  evening 


Miss  Ray  tried  -ploxving  with  horses,  but  finally  purchased  a 
tractor,  which  gives  great  satisfaction. 


e  surprise  to  bo'h  myself  and  neigh- 
bors and  I  find  the  work  so  interesting 
I  wouldn't  give  it  up  for  anything." 

The  neighbors  nodded  ^o  each  other 
knowinq:ly  when  Miss  Kay  put  on 
overalls,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and 
went  to  work  on  her  Burbank  ranch. 
'She  won't  last  long,"  they  prophe- 
sied. 

Hut  when  they  found  she  was  in 
earnest  aliout  farming  and  had  plenty 
of  grit   and    perseverance   these  same 


nowadays  and  my  friends  will  hardly 
believe  1  grew  them  myself.  There  is 
an  old  Gravensiein  apple  tree  In  my 
yard  and  it  bears  some  of  the  most  de- 
licious fruit  I  ever  ate — I  wish  1  had 
a  whole  orchard  of  such  trees." 

Two  smaller  tracts  of  land  at  Bev- 
erly Glen  are  being  Improved  by  the 
Pathe  luminary,  who  expects  to  make 
all  her  land  produce  things  that  are 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental. — .lAMES 
STARR. 


in  Los  Angeles 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  AUTO  MEN-$40  to  $125  per  Week 


EVERYWHERE  in  California  auto 
men  are  wanted.  Jobs  open  for 
trained  mechanics,  electriciani, 
battery  experts,  machine 
shop  men,  tire  men,  shop 
foremen,  garage  managers. 
All  earn  big  pay — .^40  to 
^125  per  week. 

Vou  can  learn  the  auto 
business  and  be  a  big-pay 
auto  expert  after  a  few 
short  weeks  of  special 
training  at  National,  the 
oldest  and  finest  automo- 
tive school  in  America.  You  can  get 
actual  practice  on  Packards,  Cadillacs, 
Fords,  etc.  1250,000  worth  of  mod- 


Other  Men  Say: 
"I  ha  lie  increased  my 
earnings  100%."  "1 
started  at  $5  a  day, 
andnowcam  $10."  "I 
have  built  a  wonder' 
ful  garage  business." 
"I  will  make  $4,000 
this  year,  u^ich  is  more 

thuii  I  wtmld  have  made  in 
thrtx  years  at  my  former 
work." 


ern  automotive  training  equipment. 
Tools  and  equipment  free;  no  books 
used;  no  extras  to  buy. 

Short,  easy,  practical 
course  qualifiea  you.  No 
previous  experience  nec- 
essary. Any  man,  of  any 
age  can  learn.  Work  lur 
ni.shed  to  earn  room  and 
board  while  learning.  Your 
only  expense  is  low  tui- 
tion. Make  up  your  mind 
now  to  be  an  auto  expert 
and  earn  big  pay. 
Write  today  for  big,  FREE,  illus- 
trated 84-page  auto  catalog.  It  explains 
everything.   Mail  the  coupon  now. 


I  Nidoiial  Automotive -Sthool  Dept.  Sl« 

I  4004  South  Vigueroa,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Pirase  scnil  rr.c  ab^oiutetjr  tree  ofcbtfgs,  noat. 

I  paid, jouf  big, illustrated,S4-page  Auto  Cataluf, 


Kational  Atttomotive 


I  C'V- 


Dezell  Discusses  Citricultural  Problems 


(Continued  From  J'tiyt:  Three  J 


growers'  complaints  of  unprofitable 
prices?  Should  consumers  pay  more 
for  citrus  fruit.s?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  orchardLsts  ■receive  returns  which 
do  not  pay  production,  marketing  and 
shipping  costs?  Is  he  not  entitled  to 
cost-plus  prices?  Should  the  price  of 
lemons,  for  example  be  determined  ti.v 
finding  the  total  expense  of  growing 
and  distributing  and  then  adding  a  rea- 
sonable  profit?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  requested  Dezell. 
"You  are  'ackling  the  problem  from 
the  wrong  end.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  price  of  citrus  fruits  on  any  such 
basis.  The  consumer  pays  what  he 
pleases  for  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit. It  he  considers  the  price  too 
high,  compared  to  other  fruits,  he 
simply  will  refuse  to  purchase. 

"The  price  is  fixed  by  consumer 
demand  and  producer  supply — the  cost 
of  growing  and  distributing  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Orchadi.sts  cannot 
hope  to  increase  profits  by  arbitrarily 
raising  prices,  hut  bj-^  lowering  produc- 
tion costs,  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical distribution  vd  augmenting 
demand  by  means  intelligent  pub- 
licity and  advertising.  All  the.se  can 
and  are  being  accomplished  co-opera- 
tively." 

"Is  it  possible  to  make  money  grow- 
ing oranges  at  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  five,  or  ten 
years,  or  which  likely  will  be  obtained 
during  a  future  period  of  similar 
h-nglh?" 

"The  best  answer  to  that  question 
is  the  experience  of  numerous  pros- 
perous citrus  growers."  replied  Dezell. 
"f'onspit  uoiia  successes  have  been 
achieved  with  both  large  and  small 
capital — and  by  tho.---e  who  In  the 
beginning  had  no  capital  at  all. 

UNJI  STIKIABLE  COMPLAINT 

"I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  staited 
17  years  ago — when  price  complaints 
weie  just  as  common  as  they  are  now 
— by  buying  a  five-acre  grove.  This 
orchardist  has  made  a  good  living 
growing  oranges,  drives  two  autos  and 
is  sending  his  children  to  college.  In 
addition,  he  has  increased  his  capital 
stock  until  he  now  owns  a  50-acre 
grove   valued   at  $100,000. 

"Is  not  this  a  better  record  than  the 
average — or  even  exceptional  —  man 
makes  in  other  lines  of  legitimate  in- 
dustry? Yet  this  grower  feels  he  la 
not  getting  a  square  deal;  that  orange 
prices  are  too  low  and  distributing 
costs  too  high." 

This  grower,  however,  is  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  a  great  many  citrus  orchard- 
ista  do  not  make  enough  money  to  pay 
themselves  wages  and  return  current 
intere.-t  rales  on  capital  invested.  Does 
this  indicate  there  is  something  basic- 
ally wrong  with  the  orange  industry 
as  now  exists? 

In  many  cases  lack  of  ()rofit  is  due 
to  unfavorable  soil  and  climate  condi- 
tions, which  result  in  small  yields  of 
|)Oor  fruit,  or  none  at  all  in  seasons 
of  des(ru<'tive  frosts.  Should  the 
price  of  oranges  be  high  enough  to 
offset  such  louses?  Should  orchardists 
be  encouraged  to  grow  fruit  in  natur- 
ally jioor  locations?  Surely  this  would 
not  be  good  buslne..ss. 

Planting  in  unfavorable  locations  is 
only  one  mistake  made  by  growers 
whose  operations  are  unprofitable. 
Others  include  setting  out  poor  trees; 
poor  cultivation:  inadequate  or  im- 
jiroper  soil  fertilization;  over  or  under- 
irrigatlon — usually  the  latter;  ineffec- 
tive control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases;  wrong  pruning  methods; 
poor  grading  and  packing — ^In  short, 
inefficiency  all  along  the  line. 

Are  such  growers  entitled  to  a  profit 
for  their  operations?  To  pay  them 
well  for  their  work  would  be  to  place 
a  premium  on  inefficiency. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects 
for  the  'trustification  of  citriculture?' 
Is  there  danger  of  the  small  grower 
being  forced  out  of  the  g.ime?" 

"I  see  no  cau.se  for  alarm  in  that 
direction,"  answered  Dezell.  *'The  ad- 
vantages aie  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
big  grower.  It  is  true  the  owners  of 
50  10-acre  groves  will  not  average  as 
efficient  as  the  manager  who  can  be 
hired  by  the  owner  of  500  acres.  If 
this  'super  citric;;lturi8t'  was  able  to 
perform  all  the  orcharding  operations 
himself  no  doubt  he  would  outdist&nce 
his   10-acre  competitors. 

"The  manager  of  a  large  citrus 
jMoperty,  however,  must  employ  others 
to  jiPiform  the  actual  orcharding  op- 
erations and  no  matter  how  efficiently 
their  work  Is  directed  they  are  not 
apt  to  exercise  skill  and  judgment 
superior  to  that  of  average  small  or- 
chardists, because  they  are  only  hired 
workmen  and  do  not  take  the  same 
personal  interest  in  fruit  and  trees  as 
do  those  who  are  caring  for  their  own 
property." 

"But  cannot  a  large  acreage  be 
managed  more  economically,  by  reduc- 
ing the  overhead,  than  a  small  one? 
:  i    i.rdcr    pr  .pcrlv    to    eqnit>    a  small 


grove  with    the   necessary  implem 
and    machinery    the    per -acre  cost 
considerably    larger    than    for  a 
orchard,  or  group  of  orchards." 

"That  Is  true,  hut  this  difficulty 
be  largely  ove^conie  by  usins  1    ■  ~ 
tools    on    more    than  one 
owned  grove.     At  Tpl.-ind  a  . 
small    growers    formed    an  ;i 
for  doing  orchard  work  co-0| 
using  equipment   owned    in   1  1,1 
"It  is  not  true  that  the  lari;e  ope 
tor  can  market  his  cfni) — which  is 
sidered   half   the    farming    gam  -  "i 
efficiently     than     the  avera 
grower?" 

"Working  independently,  >c.^, 
operatively,  no.  I  agree  with  H. 
Wrighlson  of  the  St  ite  Parm  Bu 
that  co-operative  marketing  Is  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  en~ 
small  farmers  succpssfiilly  to_jCom 
with  large  operators.  It  places  t 
$10,000  producer  on  the  same  pl- 
with  the  million-dollar  agricultu 
when  it  comes  to  selling  crops 
animals.  The  owner  of  a  small  cl 
grove  or  rai.>-in  vineyard  iKiya  his 
nita  share  of  the  exi)enae  of  mainta 
fiig  an  expert  sales  organization,  f 
which  he  r»cpives  exactly  the 
benefit  as  the  man  who  counts 
crops  by  the  square  mile." 

"Yea,  but  a  good   many  small 
era  feel  they  are  discriminaled 
in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  prod' 
Although    they    have    no  tangible 
dence,   perhaps,  to  confirm  their  o 
ion.  they  su.-pect  that  the  big  produ 
— who   generally    is    a   directur  of 
packing      organization' —  manlpul 
things  to  his  advantage  when  it  corn 
to   shipping  and   selling  crops." 

"That  would  be  impossible  ,1 
crops  are   i>ooled  and   the  1 
rated    equally    among  all 
After  fruit   enters  a   packing  liouso 
loses  its  identity.  I>eing  packed  in  U 
form   grades   and    going  to   the  tr 
under     the    same     labels.  Any 
)>rices  which  may  be  received  by 
large  producer  are  shared  by  the  sm 
growers  whose  fruit   was  packed 
shipped  at  the  same  lime.  The 
tion  Is  absolutely  fair  and  f,|  - 
all    concerned.     There    is  n 
which  a  member,  large  or  >i 
obtain  an  unfair  advantage." 


Friendly  Philosophy 

(Continued  From   Page  Four) 


and  more  of  our  commercial  farm 
duction  will  b-  handled  In  thi-:  w  iv. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  ITnu 
.\grieultural  Extension  Sei 
the  very  1'.  .S.  Department  of  .At;nc 
ture  Itself — is  "barkitig  up  the  wr 
tree"  In  still  advocating  Ih"  old-f- 
inned  idea  that  In  order  '  ' 
stable  cix  illzatlon  we  must  n 
ing  the  ideal  vocaition  ,ind  en  .., 
for  the  F.A.MII.Y! 


SENTIMENT  AND  BUSINESS—' 
attempt    to    mix  sentiminent 
business  .usually  results  In  one  or 
other  being  crowded  out;  that  la 
"Big  Business"  as  we  know  It,  haa 
reputatitm   of   being  a   "cold -blood 
proposition.    Then  If  farming  is  a  b 
nesa,  why  Is  it  subject  to  different 
than  other  types  of  business? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
velopment  will  be  along  the  two  I 
we  have  cited:    First,  small  scale 
duction  or  minor  products    on  hi 
priced    acreage,    cultivated  in 
tracts  by  city  workers  or  "little 
ers";  an<l,  s'-cond,  large  scale  prod 
tlon  of  commei  cial  products  on  ch* 
land    in    districts   less  favored 
living    conditions.      This  comma 
agriculture  will  be  carried  on  by  fl' 
cially  sound  corporations  nr  compa 
using  the  full   p'  ■  ■ 
chinery.  orderly  i 
management,  to  pi 
the  money  invesleil. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FAMILY?— W 
that  great  institution,  the 
can  family,  acknowledged  the  1 
aat   stabilizing   factor  in  our 
life,   suffer  or  gain   by  such 
I'nqueslionably     tl  •  f.i.ri-- 
those  engaged  in  a 
For  it  would  do  :i  ■ 
tion.  tli.scomforts  and  dniili^ 
life  as  our   fathers  and  >, 
knew  t.    We  womler  wh^il  o|iii.,oiii 
readers  have  on  this  Interesting 
ject. 

Now,   to   return   briefly   to  th» 
trancing  district  where    this  Is 
written— the    Sania    Clara  "Val!«y 
Heart's  Delight."   is   in  ■  mat 

stage  now.    It  is  ch.ir 
cultural   to   the  suburh  .  1  .itii.i, 
the  chanB»-  Is  not  without  its 
consequences.     But  of  this,  and 

thoughts  engender.  I  t.^    I  'o 

•onre  I'cNt  week. 


.f 
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Veteran  Teacher  Finds  Orange  Trees  Apt  Pupils 


ORTY-SEVEN  years  ago  a 
school  district  was  formed  in 
the  bugonia  section,  65  miles 
east  of  L<os  Angeles,  and 
George  W.  Beattie,  a  youth 
still  in  his  teens,  employed 
to  teach  the  children  "the 
three  R's — readin',  'ritin'  and 
'rithmetic."  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  youthful  Instructor 
invested  his  slender  savings  in  orang^ 
trees,  which  he  planted  on  the  home 
place  of  20  acres. 

Yoking  Beattie  had  heard  that,  "As 
the  twig  Is  bent,  so  the  tree  is  in- 
clined," and  figured  that  his  experience 
in  training  young  minds  would  enable 
him  successfully  to  bring  up  an  orchard 
which  would  brighten  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  with  g^>lflen  glolies  of  luscious 
fruit.  Now,  as  he  approaches  three- 
aoore-and-ten,  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
sub-tropical  grove  of  his  growing, 
which  not  only  is  pleasant  to  look  at 
but  yields  a  comfortable  livelihood  as 
well. 

PIOXEEU  IN  INDVSTRY 

■'No,  these  are  not  the  first  oninge 
trees  I  planted."  explained  Beattie. 
"Those  were  set  out  in  1877  where  the 
city  of  Redlands  now  stands.  The  first 
omnge  trees  in  this  pan  of  the  country 
were  planted  by  Anson  Van  Leuben. 
west  of  Redlands,  near  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mission  station,  a  branch  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Mission.  The  I..ugonia 
District,  where  Redlands  now  stands, 
was  named  after  the  I^ugrt  Brothers,  to 
whom  the  Mexican  government  granted 
most  of  the  good  land  in  this  part 
of  the  country.     In  1861  they  sold  it 


Plants  First  Orchard  Forty-seven  Years  Ago — Tests 
V arious  Methods  of  Soil  Improvement 
By  O.  H.  BARNHTLL 


In  common  with  Nusbickel  and 
many  other  horticultural  authorities. 
Beattie  believes  that  bud  selection  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  citrus  success. 
In  support  of  this  theory,  he  points  to 
the  comparative  tests  conducted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel.  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  Riverside  Experi- 
ment Station. 

"After  securing  a  superior  strain  of 
nursery  stock,  the  next  step  is  to  plant 
it  in  a  suitable  location,"  states  this 
experienced  grower.  "Immense  areas 
of  California  land  which  should  be  pro- 
ducing other  crops  are  planted  to 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  These 
orchards  are  not  profitable  and  never 
can  be  meule  to  earn  any  real  money 
for  their  owners,  simply  because  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

"The  Redlands  District  ships  5000 
carloads  of  oranges  annually,  more 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  This 
Highland  Bench  is  in  the  thermal  belt, 
being  comparatively  frost  free.  During 
the  cold  spell  last  winter  the  tempera- 
ture at  my  place  averaged  six  to  seven 
degrees  higher  than  on  lower  land  a 
mile  south.  But  when  a  cold  north 
wind  blows  the  altitude  makes  little 
difference  and  the  high  and  low  alike 
suffer  losses." 

SUCCESSFUL   SOIL  SHOOTING 

Given  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
soil  problems  are  the  chief  ones  citrus 
growers  are  called  upon  to  solve.  While 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise  a  fair 
crop  of  good  fruit,  nothing  but  maxi- 
mum production  of  first-class  goods 
will  yield  a  profit  on  high-priced  land, 
a  fact  many  growers  do  not  seem  to 
realize. 

"Not  only  must  plant  food  of  the 
right  kind  and  in  the  proper  quantity 
be  supplied,  but  it  is  essential  that  soil 
be  kept  in  proper  tilth  and  texture." 
Beattie  points  out.  "Sometimes  exami- 
nation of  the  ground  in  which  an  un- 
profitable tree  is  standing  will  disclose 
subsoil  so  hard  it  is  impervious  to  root 
penetration,  resulting  In  slow  starva- 
tion and  strangulation  of  the  tree. 

"The  ground  around  a  tree,  which  for 
16  years  has  been  deteriorating,  was 
loosened  with  dynamite,  four  holes 


^ble  if  enough  can  be  obtained  at  riglit 
prices — but  there's  the  rub!  Melilotus 
indlca  is  a  deservedly  popular  winter 
cover  crop,  but  when  grown  for  many 
successive  years  on  the  same  land  is 
crowded  out  by  chick  weed.  This  plant 
pest  makes  serious  inroads  even  on 
purple  vetch,  another  splendid  cover 
crop. 

Sweet  clover — melilotus  alba — is  a 
fine  summer  cover  crop,  but  needs  a 
great  deal  oU  water.  It  is  a  biennial 
and  should  be  sowed  in  the  spring. 
Planting  only  every  alternate  middle 
to  this  crop  is  considered  the  best 
practice.  Clipping  twice  the  first  sea- 
son is  recommended.  The  next  season 
this  clover  makes  a  rank  growth  and 
the  roots  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil, 
something  like  alfalfa.  Hubam,  an 
annual  sweet  clover,  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  Cow  peas  are  good 
for  summer  sowing. 

ALFALFA   FOR  FERTILIZER 

"Bean  straw  and  alfalfa  hay  are  fine 
fertilizers,  but  the  latter  is  hard  to  work 
into  the  soil,"  declares  this  veteran 
orohardist.  "Sometimes  hay  is  shred- 
ded by  machinery,  but  this  makes  the 
material  so  bulky  that  a  sufficiently 
large  container  is  difficult  to  move  in 
an  orchard  where  the  trees  occupy 
most  of  the  ground. 

"It  would  be  better  if  the  hay  were 
chopped  up  before  being  baled,  as  this 
would  facilitate  handling  and  render  it 
easier  to  incorporate  into  the  soil. 

"Nitrate  of  lime  is  our  most  satis- 
factory mineral  fertilizer.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  good.  The  element  our 
soils  need  most  is  nitrogen.  We  have 
used  tankage,  dried  blood,  sheep 
manure  and  even  cottonseed  meal.  The 
latter  is  too  high-priced  now,  but  before 
the  war  it  could  be  bought  for  $30  to 
$40  a  ton." 

"I  agree   with   Neighbor  Thompson 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  to  com- 
bine   animal     husbandry     with  fruit 
growing.    Chickens  in  an  orchard  may 
seem   like  an   ideal   arrangement,  but 
one  of  our  Highland  growers  has  found 
the  fowls   do  more  harm   than  good, 
destroying  the  cover  crop, 
compacting  the  soil  and  ex- 
terminating angle  worms, 
which  are  a  great  help  in 
keeping  soil  porous." 

An  average  yield  on  the 
Beattie  orchard  Is  about 
325  packed  boxes  per  acre. 
Orange  growers  are  not 
making  any  money  this 
year,  and  in  1!)13  and  191T 
they  lost  money,  states  the 
owner,  who  sometimes  re- 
ceives less  for  his  fruit 
growing  than  the  govern- 


ment paid  him  for  teaching,  even  in- 
cluding Interest  on  Investment.  Three 
thousand  dollars  per  acre,  the  price  at 
which  many  groves  changed  hands  a 
few  years  ago,  is  considered  more  than 
a  good  orange  orchard  is  worth,  $2000 
being  about  all  a  man  can  pay  and  earn 
a  profit  on  his  investment. 

"Economic  pressure  is  forcing  many 
little  fellows  out  of  the  orange  game," 
admits  Beattie.  "A  single  large  grower 
In  this  district  has  bought  up  600  acres 
of  small  groves.  Most  of  his  orchard 
operations  are  performed  by  workers 
living  at  a  central  camp,  which  may  be 
good  business,  but  is  bad  for  the 
country. 

TREiJP  OF  CITRICULTURE 

"Look  at'  this  picture,"  pointing  to 
a  photograph  showing  a  number  of 
children  standing  in  front  of  a  country 
.•ichool  house.  "Note  the  large  percent- 
age of  foreign  faces.  I  kept  my  boy 
and  girl  there  until  they  finished  the 
grades,  but  often  I  was  sorely  tempted 
to  send  them  to  a  school  where  there 
were  more  American  children.  My  son 
is  now  in  Redlands  High  School  and  my 
daughter  is  a  student  in  Pomona 
College." 

The  Beatties  find  country  life  in- 
creasingly lonesome,  because  of  the 
consolidation  of  orchard  holdings,  but 
do  not  wish  to  leav>  the  land  they  love 
and  which  they  have  labored  long  to 
convert  from  a  barren  desert  into  a 
.semi-tropical  paradise.  Their  house  is 
surrounded  with  many  beautiful  shrubs 
and  flowers,  while  a  great  variety  of 
common  and  strange  fruits  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  their  country  life. 

Writing  history  is  Beattie's  hobby. 
In  collaboration  with  his  talented  wife, 
tie  has  written  a  number  of  chapters 
of  pioneer  life  not  only  In  California 
but  In  Kentucky  and  other  Eastern 
States.  These  interesting  true  stories 
are  published  by  State  hl.storical 
societies  and  require  an  Immense 
amount  of  research  work,  yet  the 
authors  receive  no  financial  remunera- 
tion, considering  their  work  a  labor  of 
love.  Mrs.  Beattie  is  a  fiction  writer 
of  considerable  talent  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  find  literature  and 
horticulture  a  very  enjoyable  combina- 
tion. 


This  pioneer  growei^ 
in  1877  planted  or- 
ange trees  where 
the  city  of  Red- 
lands  now  stands. 
Part  of  his  home 
grove  is  ^2  yrs.  old 


Vacations  Pay  Farmers 

FOR  my  own  part  I  want  to  say 
that  I  consider  an  annual  vacation 
for  the  farmer  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, writes  J.  R.  Howard  in  the  Marin 
County  Fariih  Bureau  Monthly.  Sucr 
cessful  agriculture  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  mental  activity  as  It  is  physical 
and  the  brain  work  of  farming  Is  too 
Utile  appreciated. 

The  most  productive  investment  of 
the  year  on  my 'own  farm  is  that  spent 
in  an  annual  outing — not  only  for  my 
own  family,  but  for  those  who  are  em- 
ployes or  tenants.  It  is  returned  many 
times  over  because  of  the  better  ap- 
plication to  the  job  in  hand  on  the  re- 
turn home  and  because  the  new  con- 
tacts made  and  Ideas  gained  are  made 
use  of  In  the  better  management  of  the 
farmstead. 


la  the  Mormon  Church,  which 
disposed  of  it  six  years  later." 

In  1882  —  forty-two  years 
ago — Beattie  planted  the  first  navel  or- 
ange trees  on  the  Highland  Bench,  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  valley  from 
Redlands.  These  trees  are  still  stand- 
ing on  his  home  place  and  bear  profit- 
able crops  of  fruit. 

Altho.ugh  this  pioneer  orchardist  has 
owned  orange  trees  for  nearly  a  half 
century,  he  has  not  spent  all  of  his 
time  caring  for  them,  preferring  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  energies  to  other 
pursuits.  He  filled  various  county 
offices,  including  a  four-year  term  as 
county  superintendent.  In  1901  he 
went  to  the  Philippines  to  take  charge 
of  the  Manila  Normal  Schools.  After 
10  years  of  college  work  in  the  Islands 
be  returned  to  America  and  spent  six 
years  at  the  University  of  California, 
teaching  chemistry  and  studying  vari- 
ous subjects.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
during  the  late  war  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Exemption  Board. 

But  Beattie  always  "kept  his  feet  In 
the  aoil,"  preferring  country  life  and 
horticultural  work  to  all  others.  For 
nany  years  a  25-acre  citrus  orchard, 
of  which  he  set  out  In  1882.  near 
■t  Highland,  has  been  his  home  and 
he  hopes  to  spend  the  remainder 
hat  thoae  who  know  hiro  consider 
exceptionally  useful  life.  He  took 
leading  part  In  constructing  the 
h  Fork  Irrigation  system,  which 
Ilea  water  to  some  of  the  world's 
orange  orchards,  and  is  known  ns 
of  the  moat  progressive  and  auc- 
■I  citrus  growers  In  the  Redlands 
Tfgkm. 


being  punched  about  six  feet  from  the 
trunk  and  a  stick  of  powder  being 
placed  in  each  and  exploded.  Almo.sl 
immediately  afterwards  the  tree  began 
to  'pick  up'  and  ever  since  has  been 
improving.  Sand  was  poured  into  the 
holes  to  keep  the  ground  from  com- 
pacting again. 

"Other  trees  are  to  be  'shot.'  In 
planting  five  acres  of  trees  on  ground 
underlaid  with  hardpan,  holes  four  feet 
square  were  dug  and  the  solid  subsoil 
loosened  with  dynamite,  soixic  holes  re- 
quiring a  half-dozen  shots." 

SAND  LOOSENS  GROUND 

In  some  cases  the  surface  soil  is 
loosened  up  with  liberal  applications 
of  sand.  'This  method  of  soil  amend- 
ment was  tried  with  great  success  near 
Smiley  Heights  on  the  red  clay  ground 
from  which  Redlands  takes  its  name. 
As  a  result  of  a  top-dressing  of  six 
Inches  of  river  sand  and  silt,  the  per- 
tree  yield  of  fruit  was  increased  from 
two  to  eight  or  ten  boxes. 

The  soil  fertility  nut  has  lieen  found 
n  hard  one  to  crack  and  no  method  has 
yet  been  found  to  extract  all  the  meat. 
Stable  manure  is  considered  very  desir- 


The  Beatties  are  so  much  in  love  with  citrictdture  and  coun- 
try life  they  maintain  their  residence  in  the  midst  of  an 
orange  grove;  most  of  their  neighbors  have  moved  to  town. 
Writing  history  and  fiction  are  their  hobbies. 


IWdtcr-^to  to  Plant  Wealth"] 


Lack  of  rain  holds  no  terrors  for  the  farmer  who  ha^  a  "head"  of 
water  like  this.  Here  is  an  example  of  ideal  slope  achieved  by 

careful  grading. 


This  view  of  a  conereteMned  ditch  indicates  one  way  of 
safeguarding  the  key  which  unlocks  plant  wealth.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  this  improvement  is  being  mtide  just 
as  fast  as  finances  will  permit.  One  district  is  spending 
over  a  half  million  dollars  bettering  its  irrigation  system 
and  estimates  that  lining  50  miles  of  ditches  wUl  save 
$125,000  worth  of  water  annually. 


Pumping  toater 
vnth  electricity,  a 
common  Califor- 
nia method  of  ob- 
taining water  for 
irrigation.  It  has 
the  advantage  of 
always  being  un- 
der control  of  the 
owner,  enabling 
him  to  water  his 
crops  when  need- 
ed, with  liquid 
free  from  weed 
seed. 


This  headgate  has  been  installed  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  water.  In  arid  regions  water  is 
considered  a  commodity,  being  measured, 
bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandise. 


Above — old-fashioned  irrigation  ditch,  th< 
kind  that  is  being  replaced  unth  narrower, 
concrete  -  lined  canals.  Left  —  Concretr 
spillway,  to  take  care  of  surplus  tvater. 
Uncontrolled  water  is  worse  than  none  at 
all.  Floods  and  seepage  must  be  carefully 
provided  for. 

Right — 
Modem  irri- 
gation dam, 
showing 
method  of 
bracing.  This 
is  part  of  San 
Diego  Coun- 
ty's water 
system,  join- 
ing Lake 
Hodges. 
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Oranges  and  Onions — Visit  to  Valencia 

Spanish  Growing,  Packing,  Marketing  Methods  Compared  to  California's 


I ALENCIA  la  one  of  the  gar- 
den spots  of  Spain  and  a 
beautiful  example  of  the 
transformation  by  irrigation 
of  a  desert  waste  into  a  pros- 
perous agricultural  commu- 
1  nity.  True,  the  placing  of 
I  water  on  the  land  in  the 
province  of  Valencia  is  not  a 
happening:  the  Moors  of  the 
Ages  and  the  Romans  and  na- 
tives before  the  Moors  irrigated  their 
fields  and  groves. 

So  dry  is  this  section  naturally  that 
the  broad  dry  bed  of  a  local  river  pass- 


By  W.  V.  CRUESS 

Associate  Professor  of  Fruit  Products.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


millions  of  pesetas  to  King  Alfonso's 
needy  realm. 

We  regret  our  atay^  in  Valencia  was 
so  brief,  and  that  for  this  reason  our 
account  of  its  agriculture  must  be 
sketchy  rather  than  detailed  and  criti- 
cal.   A  week  is  all  too  short  a  visit. 

The  history  of  the  orange  in  Spain 
is  not  as  clearly  chronicled  as  is  that 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  little  that 


"Half  cases'^  of  Valencia  oranges,  shoiving  rope 
binding.    This  Spanish  citrus  district  ivtU  pro- 
duce this  year  about  12,000,000  such  boxes,  rough- 
Iv  equeU  to  the  C<Uifomia  shipping  box. 


is  definite  is  known  of  the  beginnings  of 
its  culture.  Nevertheless,  U.  S.  Consul 
Harmden  in  a  report  on  the  orange  In- 
dustry of  Spain  states  that  it  is  fairly 
certain  oranges  were  grown  In  Spain  by 
the  Romans,  while  orange  culture  was 
greatly  increased  under  the  Moors  from 
the  eighth  century  until  their  final 
overthrow. 

L«mons  were  introduced  during  the 
twelfth  century  and  Mandarin  oranges 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Development  of  the  British  market 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  stimulated  planting,  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  market  haa  been  the 
principal  basis  for  rapid  growth  of  the 
bearing  area  in  recent  years. 

Seville,  Castellon  and  Murcia  prov- 
inces also  produce  oranges,  but  less 
than  Valencia.  Seville's  oranges  are 
chiefly  of  bitter  varieties  and  are  used 
only  for  marmalade.  According  to 
Consul  Harmden's  report  the  annual 
pxportations  of  oranges  from  Valencia 


from  1919  to  1924,  inclusive,  have  been 
as  followa: 

1*1»-1(>0    I,t»t,8lt  h*lf  CUM* 

ltM-l»tl    t.l»l,(»l  hmlf  I 

l*ll-l*2t   a.Slg.(««  half  I 

I»lt-1»»   It.llt.OtO  half  < 

l*tS-l*24   lt.OO«,*«0  (eatlmated) 

A     half     caM     wetchs   aboul  80 
pounds:  rouchly  equal  to  a  CaJlfomla 
box  of  oraosea 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  ac- 
curate data  upon  the  number  of  half 
rasea  exported  to  each  country,  but  the 
following  estimates    for    the  192S-1924 
season  are  reasonably    cloae    to  the 
actual  figures. 

Ensland   T.OOO.SM  halt  cases 

Belctum    TtO.fM  halt  caw« 

Denmark    KO.OM  half  oaaea 

Sweden    IIS.COO  half  oaaM 

Norway    100,00*  half  cases 

Oermanr   ISO. 000  halt  cases 

Total   11,136  000  half  cases 

In  spite  of  the  floods  of  the  Rio  del 
Jucar  in  November,  which  destroyed 
and  damaged  a  great  deal  of  bearing 
orchard  and  reduced  the  crop  by  at 
least  1,000^00  half  cases,  this  season's 
crop  probably  wUI  exceed  12,000,000 
half  cases  or  an  Increase  of  nearly  8 
per  cent  above  the  preceding  .  crop. 
This  river  rises  in  a  distant  mountain 
range  and  Is  not  a  local  stream. 
Planting   has  been  extensive  during 


Loading  oranges  at  the  .quay  in  Valencia.  England  is  the  heaviest  con- 
sumer of  Spanish  oranges,  taking  anntially  about  7,000,000  half  cases  from 
Valencia  alone.  Orange  growing  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Spain  centuries  ago  by  the  Romans. 


A  typical  Spanish  cart.  The 
Valendano  prefers  horses  to 
oxen  for  transporting  agricul- 
tural products.  A  striking 
■contrast  to  motor  trucks. 


Ing  through  the  town  is  used  for  foot- 
ball fields  and  gardens:  and  there  is  no 
record  that  any  of  these  have  been 
flooded:  the  "river"  is  dry  winter  and 
summer,  even  exceeding  in  Its  aridity 
the  much-abused  Los  Angeles  River. 

Yet  for  many  miles  inland  and  along 
the  coastal  plain  in  either  direction 
from  the  port  the  visitor  may  ride 
'through  groves  of  oranges,  fields  of 
rice  and  gardens  of  onions,  pimientos 
and  other  vegetables  and  is  apt  to  for- 
get that  without  water  from  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  the  principal  products 
of  this  district  would  be  climate,  blue 
skies  and  beautiful  sunsets.  But 
thanks  to  water  and  its  efficient  use, 
Valencia  returns  by  her  exports  many 


Harvesting  and  weighing  or- 
anges at  Algamesi,  near  Va- 
lencia. Note  baskets  used  for 
handling  fruit.  "Undercon- 
sumption" is  a  big  problem. 


These  long  cribs  near  Valencia  are  used  for  storing  "Grano" 
onions.  The  Spanish  onion  industry  has  attained  impressive 
proportions.  Production  methods  are  described  in  the  ac- 
companying article. 


the  past  few  years,  new  bearing  ac»e- 
age  la  rapidly  increasing  production  *ad 
Don  Orange  Grower  la  worried,  even 
aome  of  his  California  friends  ars  at 
times  Juat  a  little  perturbed  about  Uv 
future.  However,  one  hears  the  famiBW 
worda,  "Underconaumpi  r  'her  thM 
overproduction  la  our  il  diffi- 
culty."   True  It  Is — Vai            i  >«'s  iMi 

have  a  California  Fruit  tirowers' 
change  with  Us  Sun  Kist  brand  to 
Ruade  the  fruit  hungry  millloiu  of  Bl^ 
rope  that  they  should    eat  Val«B 
oranges.     Perhaps  net-esslty.  as  It 
In  California,  will  force  the  Valen 
to  organiie  and  advertise. 

On  December  *  the  Valencia  n 
linpers  reported  average  prices  In 
cheater,  Eng-   (Continued  on  Pnff0 
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The  "Water  Cure"  for  Transportation  Problems 

Inability  to  Finance  Grower- owned  Refrigerator  Ship  Line  Fails  to  Dampen 
Enthusiasm  of  Producers  for  Ocean  Transport — Plans  Under  Way 


HERR'  ia  something  fasci- 
nating; in  the  thought  of  a 
groat  refrigerator-ship,  oapa- 
of  delivering  to  New 
York  City  in  lesa  than  two 
weeks  several  thousand  tons 
of  fresh  California  fruits — 
sweet,  nre  and  ready  to  eat. 
The  possibilites  intrigue  our 
ImafTination. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  there  was  such 
■wiileBPread  interest  in  the  proposed 
grower-owned  and  controlled  boat  line 
unsuccessfuly  promoted  about  two 
years  ago.  The  subject  has  been  agi- 
tated at  different  times  but  until  re- 
cently there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
ever  bavins  available  sufficient  real 
refrigerator  vessels  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  either  the  crop  or  the  rail- 
roads. 

At  present,  howover,  ORCHARD  and 
FAKM  Is  informed  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  a  privately  owned  and 
managed  comiiiny.  dealing  by  con- 
trait  with  the  larcrer  co-operative  as- 
socKitlons,  soon  will  be  launched.  Thi.s 
company  in  its  turn  will  do  .some 
lauiic'hing  in  the  form  of  five  ships, 
equipped  with  e -ery  modern  facility 
ifiY  fruit  transportation  and  having 
powerful  Diesel  engines,  giving  a 
speed  of  15  to  K)  knots.  Such  boats 
coiilil  "make"  New  York,  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  in  12  days  from  Los  Ange- 
les or  14  days  from  San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  either  build 
or  rebuild  vessc-Is  for  this  trade,  inas- 
much as  there  is  s:iid  to  be  none  avail- 
able which  has  Doth  the  ammonia  cool- 
ing plant  ahd  tlie  cold  air  circulating 
system  necessary  to  keep  fresh  fruits 
In  good  condition  for  the  hot  trip 
through  the  Ta  n.il. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  type  of 
vessel,  according  to  tho.se  who  know. 
Is  found  in  the  banana  fleet  of  the 
United  Priiit  Cornpany.  but  even  these 
■would  not  properly  serve  our  purpose, 
U  Ih  claimed. 

WATER  SHIPPING  LIVE  TOPIC 

Hut  why  should  California  growers 
be  interested  in  moving  their  grapes, 
peaches,  plums  and  other  products 
over  the  briny  deep?  Have  the  rail- 
roads fallen  down  on  the  job?  Are 
overland  rates  exorbitant? 

ThOh-e  questions  were  put  to  Pred 
N.  Higelow,  former  State  Marketing 
Director  and  a  close  student  of  water 
transportation. 

"Aside  from  any  question  of  rates." 
said  Higelow.  "we  all  know  of  the 
iosses  suffered  h.v  growers  through  in- 
ability to  get  sufficient  refrigerator 
cars  to  move  their  fresh  fruits,  and 
difficulty  in  movinj  freight  at  Eastern 
terminals. 

"Year  before  Inst  the  estimated  loss 
wa-s  .$10,000,000,  ind  last  year  at  least 
16,000,000.  The  raMroads  are  still  be- 
hind in  their  building  program,  and 
congestion  will  be  serious  again  this 
season.  Granlfd  that  sufficient  re- 
frigerator cars  fin.illy  may  be  available, 
there  is  yet  the  probability  of  tie-ups 


In  the  East  and  often  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  empty  cars  returned 
promptly." 

Bigelow  points  out  that  of  214,000 
cars  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  ship- 
ped in  California  lastr  year,  less  th.m 
8  per  cent  was  consumed  here.  At 
the  peak  of  the  shipping  season  some 
55,000  cars  were  poured  into  the  "neck 
of  the  transportation  bottle"  (Chiirago), 
resulting  in  almost  hopeless  conges- 
tion at  this  point. 


When  it  is  considered  also  that  other 
States  are  making  constantly  increas- 
ing demands  for  refrigerator  cars,  it 
will  be  seen  there  is  little  hope  of 
immediate  relief.  Oregon.  Washington 
and  Idaho  now  aie  said  to  ship  up- 
wards of  25.000  cars  of  apples  annu- 
ally. The  Southern  States,  too,  are 
developing  their  f i  esh  fruit  and  vege- 
table business  rap'dly.  Florida,  alone, 
is  a-big  factor  in  this  field. 

Certainly  it  would  appear  there  is  an 


IV ater  Carries  California 
Crops  to  Market 

Headed  toirards  the  Golden  Oate.  open 
door  to  the  market n  oj  the  world,  great 
liners  daily  ply  the  watem  of  beautiful 
San  Franciaco  Bay.  Lou  Angeles-  and 
San  Diego,  too.  send  a  steady  stream  of 
California  products  to  the  Orient  and 
the  Antipodes  or  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  If  present  plans  mature,  a  num- 
ber of  specially-built  refrigerator  ship.i 
toil!  be  in  service  in  time  to  handle 
lir>,000  tons  of  the  1925  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  crop.  Growers  are  awaiting 
dcvelopnifints  with  intense  interest. 

Utustratloo  courtesy  Matsoii  Nartgttion  Co.,  S^an  Francisco 


excellent  opportunity  for  a  Califoml* 
fresh  fruit  line,  whether  owned  by  th» 
growers  or  not.  It  was  in  financing 
that  the  former  project  fell  by  th* 
wayside,  but  the  promoters  of  the  new 
company  express  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  secure  adequate  backing. 

It  is  planned  to  have  five  boats  in 
year-around  service,  each  making  six 
or  seven  trips  annually.  Because  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  refrigeratins 
equipment,  a  9000-ton  boat  will  carry- 
only  about  5000  tons  of  cargo.  How- 
ever, it  is  Uelievod  sufficient  business 
can  be  obtained  in  commercial  lines 
to  make  the  return  trips  profitable. 

It  will  1)6  seen  five  such  vessels 
would  handle  about  175,000  tons  of 
fresh  fruits  veg.jtables  and  eggs  an- 
nually, a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
shipments  of  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  ■  million  tons,  yet  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  considerably  and 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus  formerly 
lost  through  spoilage. 

Middle-western  farmers  should  wel- 
come the  innovation,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  relieve  the  railroads  and  thus 
render  the  carriers  more  capable  of 
handling  their  produce  efficiently.  So 
argue  the  advocates  of  the  plan. 

LIMITED  AREA  SECURED 

It  is  estimated  our  ocean-trang- 
ported  produce  could  not  be  delivered 
more  than  50  to  100  miles  west  of  th« 
Atlantic  seaboard;  in  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  cargoes  of  the  five  proposed 
ships  would  be  consumed  in  the  cities 
oC  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

Would  not  the  boats  be  idle  part  of 
the  year?  "No,"  says  Bigelow,  "be- 
cause there  is  something  produced  in 
Cali.t'ornia  every  month.  The  peak  of 
citrus  shipments  comes  in  April  and 
May  and  again  in  November.  Duringf 
June  and  .luly  there  are  semi-perish- 
aliles.  such  as  certain  vegetables  (par- 
ticularly cantaloupes),  and  early  fresh 
fruits." 

During  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, grapes  and  apples  would  consti-  . 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  and  by 
then  it  would  be  time  for  the  winter 
orange  campaign.  Eggs,  both  fresh 
and  stored,  could  be  counted  upon 
practically  the  year  around,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

Present  plans  are  to  secure  cargoes 
not  only  from  California,  but  from  th« 
entire  Pacific  Co.tst,  and  thus  no  dif- 
ficulty is  anticipated  in  keeping  ths 
bo.-its  bu.sy. 

A  capitalization  ot  $10,000,000  and  an 
investment  in  equipment  of  nearly  this 
amount,  if  present  plans  mature,  will 
indicate  the  new  navigation  company's 
faith  in  the  agricultural  future  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  addition  to  the  prevention  of 
losses  such  as  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  refrigerator  line  will  effect 
a  saving  of  25  to  .10  per  cent  in  fiei.ght 
charges. 


California  Farmers  Are  Finding  Sheep  Husbandry  Profitable 


ALIFORNIA  always  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  production  of  sheep  and 
wool.  .Spanish  sheep  were 
introduced  into  the  State  as 
early  as  1773  and  increased 
rapidly  under  the  care  of  the 
Catholic  priests  in  charge  of 
the  missions.  Special  laws 
wer«  ija.ssed.  providing  that  only  a 
good  grade  of  slu-ep  be  selected  and 
propagated.  Every  settler  at  the  Mis- 
sion San  Jose  -.vas  comjielled  to  keep 
three  sheep  to  every  other  animal. 

In  1796  200  sheep  were  distriluited  at 
I  .OK  Angeles  and  in  1797  there  were 
liver  1)000  head  of  Merino  sheep  at  San 
i'lancisco.  In  l!425  there  were  over  a 
million  sheep  kept  at'  the  seventeen 
missions,  extending  from  San  Fran- 
cisi  o  to  San  Diego.  In  1876  the  banner 
sheep  year,  there  were  6,400.465  sheep 
In  California.  The  number  has  grad"u- 
«,lly  decrea.sed,  however,  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  about  2,500,000 
sheep  in  the  Slate. 

During  the  past  five  years  many 
fanners  have  become  interested  in 
sheep  and  now  maintain  flocks  of  50 
to  100  ewes.  In  ip.ost  cases  they  be- 
gan by  buying  only  10  or  20  bred 
ewes  and  oftentimes  these  were  old 
ewen  no  longer  useful  on  the  range. 
In  nearly  every  case, these  farm  flocks 


Reasons  ff^hy  Ovine  Agriculture  Pays  Good  Divi- 
dends— Small  Flocks  Money  Makers 
By  R.  F.  Miller 

As.to<nute  Professor  of  Animal  Uusbandrtj,  I  niicr.iity  of  California 
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i  rovtMi    1   profitable  investment. 


There  is  room,  however,  for  a  great 
many  more  farm  flocks,  since  Califor- 
nia is  so  well  ad.'ipted  to  sheep  rais- 
ing. In  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
there  are  235  sheep  per  square  mile 
and  they  are  mostly  kept  on  small 
farms,  while  in  (California  there  are 
only  16  sheep  per  square  mile. 

Here  are  dome  of  the  reasons  why 
sheep  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer: 

1.  The  farmer  looks  first  to  the  cash 
returns  from  a  contemplated  crop. 
Sheep  return  two  cash  crops  annually: 
wool  and  mutton.  A  good  grade  ewe 
2  or  3  years  old  will  cost  about  |10. 
The  average  wool  clip  is  about  S 
pounds,  worth  •'•5  cents  a  pound. 
Spring  lambs  have  been  selling  from 
$6.50  to  $8.00  a  piece,  making  a  gross 
return  of  about  $10.00.  Considering 
that  it  costs  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  year 
to  keep  a  ewe  this  leaves  a  net  re- 
turn of  $5.00  per  ewe  on  a  $10.00  in- 
vestment. 

2.  The  cash  income  during  the  spring 
or  early  summer  from  the  sale  of  the 


lambs  and  wool  comes  at  an  opportune 
time  to  take  care  of  labor  bills  in- 
curred in  planting,  seeding  and  hay- 
ing. The  farmer's  main  income  usu- 
ally comes  in  the  fall  at  harvest  time 
and  he  often  is  obliged  to  negotiate  a 
loan  from  the  bank  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses during  the  spring. 

3.  Sheep  are  cheaply  kept  under  farm 
conditions,  since  nearly  every  farm 
has  .a  certain  amount  ot  waste  land 
suitable  only  for  pasture.  The  irriga- 
tion ditches  .afford  a  great  deal  of 
feed  when  properly  fenced.  Then  there 
is  the  orchard,  summ-er  fallow  ground, 
.the  lanes  and  fence  corners  and  small 
areas  about  the  farmstead  where  sheep 
ma.v  be  i-un  to  advantage  and  clean  up 
the  weeds.  They  will  consume  prac- 
tically all  types  of  weeds,  particularly 
if  confined  to  bmall  areas,  ^nd  thus 

'keep  the  place  clean. 

4.  Sheep  do  not  require  a  gre^  deal 
of  attention,  except  at  lambing  time, 
which  comes  during  the  winter  or 
e.arly  spring,  before  field  work  ia 
urgent.    One    man    conveniently  can 


take  care  of  500  ewes.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  all  too  often  sheep  are 
neglected  an-d  fairly  allowed  to  s'Mft 
fbr  themselves,  which  invariably  re- 
sults in  loss. 

5.  Sheep  do  not  require  expensivs 
barns  for  shelter,  although  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  protection 
and  proper  handling  at  lambing  time; 
also  for  storage  of  hay  for  winter  feed- 
ing, which  is  necessary  in  practically 
all  cases. 

6.  Returns  with  sheep  come  (|Uickly, 
since  lambs  usually  are  marketed  at 
the  age  of  4  or  5  months,  or  9  months 
after  the  ewes  are  bred.  In  most  parts 
of  California  fall  shearing  is  practiced 
and  the  farmer  has  an  income  from 
wool,  both  in  the  spring  and  in  ths 
fall. 

7.  Sheep  manure  is  very  valuable,  as 
it  is  high  in  fertilizing  ingredients, 
particularly  nitrogen,  something  tha 
soil  generally  ne'ids.  Sheep  have  been 
known  to  restore  soil  fertility  in  a 
short  time  on  a  worn  out  farm.  The 
manure  is  evenly  distributed  over  the 
fields.  Sheep  do  not  tramp  the  soil 
and  weed  seeds  eaten  by  sheep  do  not 
germinate. 

8.  Sheep  supply  fresh  meat  for  the 
home,  OM  the  av>?rage  family  can  read- 
ily con»'ine  ,a  .spring  lamb,  even  in  the 
summer  time,  without  any  of  the  me.it 
spolltne  There  (Continued  on  ['age  19) 
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gyTHE  EDITOR. 


INADEQUATE  F O  O  T- 
AND  MOUTH  COM- 
PENSATION —  Although 
this  writing  finds  us  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley, 
come  distance  from  quar- 
antined areas,  and  al- 
though the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  epidemic  is  al- 
most past  history,  it  was 
here  that  we  "listened  in" 
at  a  discussion  concern- 
ing a  very  important 
aftermath:  the  question  of 
compensation  to  owners 
of  condemned  animals. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  there  has  been  little  open 
dissatisfaction  with  the  appraisals  of  grade  and 
range  stuff  or  even  lower-priced  purebreds.  But 
In  the  few  ca-ses  where  registered  animals  of  great 
value  were  condemned,  some  feeling  has  arisen 
over  this  delicate  question. 

In  one  case  at  least,  an  unauthentlcated  story 
was  given  wide  publicity  to  the  effect  that  an 
exorbitant  valuation  had  been  placed  upon  a  herd. 
Later  investigation  showed  the  owner  had  accepted 
the  actual  appraisal  under  protest  and  had  paid 
for  the  mature  stock  alone  more  than  the  total 
amount  offered  him  for  his  entire  herd,  including 
young  stuff.  Some  of  these  cases  now  are  under 
advisement. 


WHAT  ABOUT  UNCLE  SAM?— In  the  ca.se  of 
uncontested  claims,  prompt  payment  of  the 
Government's  share  is  reported  by  mo.>;t  owners. 
The  State,  however,  lacking  funds  and  unable  even 
to  borrow  the  money  at  this  writing,  still  lags  in 
fulfilling  its  share  of  the  obligation  to  some  of  the 
■victims  of  tlie  outbreak. 

Yet,  despite  Uncle  Sam's  prompt  settlement  with 
local  stockmen  In  this  emergency.  It  is  of  him  that 
the  breeders  of  purebreds  are  demanding  fair  treat- 
ment now  and  adequate  remuneration  in  the  case  of 
future  outbreaks. 

Purebred  livestock  circles,  aided  by  such  influen- 
tial leaders  as  the  deans  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
officers  of  record  associations,  and  wealthy  breeders 
throughout  the  country,  have  started  a  determined 
campaign  to  enforce  recognition  of  their  demands 
for  higher  appraisals.  This  movement  is  not  with- 
out opposition. 


LOGICAL  REASONS  ADVANCED— Some  there 
are,  even  among  the  stockmen,  but  particularly 
among  the  tajc-paying  masses  known  as  the  "general 
public,"  who  express  determination  to  oppose  ap- 
praisal at  true  value  of  high-cla.ss  registered  stock. 
They  maintain  it  is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  any  true 
valuation,  insist  purebred  prices  have  been  artificial- 
ly bolstered  up,  and  denounce  breeders  who  demand 
more  money  than  is  accorded  owners  of  common 
animals. 

Logical  reasons,  however,  are  'advanced  by  the 
breeders  to  back  up  their  demands.  In  this  con- 
nection some  figures  complied  by  Charlie  Hughes  of 
Sacramento,  secretary  of  the  California  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association,  are  especially  interesting. 

Hughes  maintains  that  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  improvement  of  all  breeda 
and  thus  stimulated  the  demand  for  registered  sires. 
It  is  therefore  responsible  in  great  measure  for  the 
valuation  placed  upon  such  animals,  and  cannot 
logically  refuse  to  recognize  their  greater  worth. 


STATISTICS  DEMONSTRATE  IMPROVEMENT 
— Realizing,  however,  that  In  order  to  secure 
favorable  action,  the  breeders  would  have  to  offer 
proof  of  higher  value,  aside  from  prices  paid  or  re- 
ceived for  animals,  Hughes  delved,  with  striking  re- 
BiJlts,  into  milk  production  records  of  the  leading 
dairy  breeds.    It  was  found  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Getting  Ice  Cream  Habit 

CALIFORNIANS  are  getting  the  ice  cream  habit 
firmly  established,  judging  by  the  fact  that 
each  one  consumes  annually  10  quarts  of  this  frozen 
dainty,  while  the  average  person  in  the  United 
States  eats  only  seven  quarts  and  the  Texans  le.ss 
than  four  quarts.  Only  six  States  make  more  ice 
cream  than  California,  which  annually  manufac- 
tures 34.460,000  quarts. 

California  Holsteins  Lead 

ONE-FOURTH — 14 — of  all  the  Holstein  cows  in 
the  United  States  that  have  given  15  tons  to 
milk,  or  more,  in  a  year,  have  been  developed  in 
California.  Fifteen — 18  per  cent — of  all  the  cows  in. 
the  1000-pounds-of-butterfat  class,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Golden  State,  according  to  C.  L. 
Hughes.  One  of  the  latest  cows  to  make  both  rec- 
ords is  Stratford  Pledge  De  Kol,  owned  by  Frank 
>I.  Helm  of  FrsstiO. 

Free  Figs  for  Candy  Making 

THE  15  members  of  the  Home  Evaporator  Club 
of  the  Orland  High  School  were,  by  Glenn 
County  fruit  growers,  given  all  the  June  figs  they 
wanted  for  candy  making,  as  there  is  no  market 
for  the  first  crop,  according  to  the  Extension 
Service. 

Large  quantities  of  black  figs  are  sold  fresh  in 
Southern  California  during  June,  retailing  for  20 
to  30  cents  a  pound.  Dealers  a.ssert  that  if  the 
nop  were  allowed  fully  to  ripen  and  verj'  slightly 
dried  much  larger  amounts  could  be  sold. 

Will  Subdivide  Palo  Verde 

RECENTLY  10.000  acres  of  Palo  Verde  Valley 
land  were  sold  for  $3,000,000.  This  immense 
tract  is  to  be  subdivided  into  five  and  ten-acre 
tracts  and  sold,  with  water  rights,  to  small  farmers. 

The  Southern  California  Vineyards  Company, 
purchaser,  plans  to  spend  $3.'i00,0n0  in  planting 
grapes  and  Kadota  figs  on  the  land,  which  has  Seen 
devoted  to  the  growi.ig  of  alfalfa,  cotton,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Last  year  Palo  Verde  produced  crops  worth 
$fi.000,000.  Development  programs  now  under  way 
will  increase  this  fo  $15,000,000,  it  is  estimated. 

Beeves  Bring  High  Prices 

As  PROOF  of  the  good  prices  which  it  is  possible 
to  secure  for  California  beef  cattle,  packers 
point  to  a  carload  of  yearling  steers  which  recently 
sold  at  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards  for  f85 
each.  The  price  was  $10  per  hundredweight,  one 
animal  tiringing  $11.  The  steers  averaged  868  pounds. 

This  higli-priced  meat  stock  consisted  of  purebred 
Shorthorns  bred  by  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis.  Their 
ages  were  from  11  to  13  months.  La5=t  fall  the 
calves  were  weaned  on  hay  and  then  pli»ced  on  a 
ration  of  rolled  barley,  oats  and  alfalfa  hay.  In 
finishing,  cottonseed  cake  was  added  to  the  ration. 

Overcoming  the  Rat  Menace 

ANNUAL  losses  of  farm  products  through  dam- 
age by  rats,  mice  and  other  rodents  run  into 
alarming  figures.  One  California  farmer  who  stores 
considerable  grain  for  feed  figured  that  the  cost  of 
installing  a  rat-proof  container  would  be  repaid  in 
five  years. 

His  storage  bin  is  of  sheet-metal,  with  rodent- 
proof  doors  and  cement  floor.  Wooden  bins  fre- 
quently are  safeguarded  by  elevating  upon  posts 
to  which  are  fastened  inverted  cones  of  metal  as 
"collars"  to  prevent  climbing.  A  layer  of  metal  or 
cement  over  an  old  wooden  floor  also'helps  to  foil 
the  army  of  four-footed  invaders.  Those  who  have 
taken  even  this  precaution  say  it  pays  in  dollars- 
and-cents  savings. 

Don't  Over-rate  Pumpkins 

INCREASING  use  of  pumpkins  as  stock  feed  led 
to  an  investigation  by  a  <;alifornia  dairyman  of 
their  feed  value.  Comparison  of  analyses  showed 
that  ordinary  field  pumpkins,  including  the  seeds, 
have  a  feeding  value  approximately  one-third  that 
of  corn  silage. 

One  ton  of  pumpkins,  it  was  found,  equals  In 
digestible  nutrients,  about  750  pounds  of  corn  si- 
lage, or  300  to  400  pounds  of  mixed  hay. 

It  is  pointed  out  the  stockman  should  take  Into 
consideration  the  relativel.v  low  feeding  value  of 
the  pumpkins  and  supplement  them  with  concen- 
trates Or  alfalfa.  The  succulence  of  pumpkins, 
however.  Is  conceded  to  be  an  Important  attribute, 
especially  where  no  silage  or  green  pasture  is 
availalfle. 

Mendocino  Makes  Progress 

ALTHOUGH  many  California  counties  have  a 
much  larger  total  production  of  agricultural 
products  than  Mendocino,  there  are  numerous  pro- 
gressive farmers  in  the  mountain  valleys  tributary 
to  Ukiah  and  under  the  able  leadership  of  C.  S. 
Myszka,  farm  adviser,  they  are  developing  a  high 
type  of  plant  and  animal  production. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  following  out- 
standing activities  of  the  Extension  Service  in  this 
district  were  recorded: 

Pear  Inarching  demonstrations  showed  splendid 
results:  boys'  agricultural  club  decided  to  continue 
egg  production  contest:  value  of  long  pruning  dem- 
onstrated; 40  farmers  .saw  succiessful  test  of  rye 
and  vetch  tis  cover  crop:  three  potato  improvement 
plots  established  at  Willits;  demonstration  Farm 
Bureau  silo  constructed  at  Point  Arena. 


Fertilizer  From  Arizona 

/CHARLES  F.  HANSON.  Phoenix  mining  engl- 
iieer,  has  discovered  in  Arizona  Immense  de- 
posits of  bird  manure — many  thousands  of  ton.s — 
which  is  available  for  field  and  orchard  fc.rlili/.a- 
tion  in  the  Southwe.st.  The  supFJlies  of  water  anil 
fertilizer  are  the  limiting  factors  in  California  and 
Aiizona  agriculture,  therefore  considerable  local 
imjiortance  attaches  to  this  find. 

Kings  Tests  Rhodes  Grass 

RHODES  grass  did  not  come  through  the  past 
severe  winter  in  very  good  shape  in  Kings 
County,  but  is  proving  its  ability  to  thrive  on  al- 
kali land.  By  irrigation,  four  cuttings  of  one  ton 
each  may  be  expected.  a<;cording  to  Wallace  Sulli- 
van, farm  adviser.  If  the  last  cutting  is  left  on 
the  ground  for  protection,  it  is  thought  there  will 
be  little  injury  from  frost. 

Tread  Mills  for  Exercise 

OF  VARIOUS  methods  for  exercising  the  herd 
sire,  many  dairymen  jirefer  the  tre«id  mill.  In 
fact,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  this  devio<"  that 
an  Eastern  concern  is  manufacturing  it  in  cotiaid- 
erable  numbers.  In  some  instances  a  pulley,  ope- 
rated by  the  tread,  is  used  to  transmit  power  to  a 
feed  grinder  and  thus  "his  lordship"  helps  prepare 
the  dair.v  .jr  pnuliry  ration  while  working  off  >'x- 
cess  energy. 

Drinking  More  Orange  Juice 

THE  20,000  Sunkist  juice  e.;ttractors.  which  it  la 
estimated  will  be  in  use  in  the  I'nited        '  ■ 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  will  use  a  million 
oranges   and    lemons   rinnually,   niuJving   200.ti>  > 
drinks.     This  qu^intity  of  be\erage  will  noil  icr 
J'JO.dOO.OOO,  estimates  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange. 

Last  year  7000  extractors  were  .sold  and  5565  were 
disposed  of  the  first  h^lf  of  the  present  year,  indi- 
cating a  rapidly  increasing  dom;itid  for  citrus  juices 
by  the  American  public. 

New  Sun  Maid  Payment  Plan 

RECENTLY  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers'  Aaao- 
ciation  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  liabilitl«e 
of  the  old  corporation  will  be  paid  In  full,  without 
any  fiossibility  of  members  of  the  new  organization 
being  forced  to  meet  this  indebtedness,  which 
amounts  to  $4,250,000,  being  the  over  advance  oo 
tlie  1922  raisin  crop. 

"It  would  be  unthinkable,"  asserts  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt.  "to  attempt  to  collect  so  large  a  sum  from  our 
numbers." 

.N'evertheless.  such  bill-backs  as  are  held  sg  iinst 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  new  ort 
tion  will  have  to  be  collected,  because  ther^ 
way  for  the  Association  to  absorb  this  indeM    ...  ^. 


THEY  SAY 

"Bankers  Aid  Agriculture" 


D.  T.  BATCHELDER 

Farvi  Advixer 
t^anta  Bnrhara  County 


0.   T.  BATCHELDER 


THE  banker,  because  of 
his  influence  in  bis 
community,  can  and  should 
be  of  great  help  to  agi  icul- 
tural  leaders  ai»d  teachers. 

Especially  in  dealing 
with    foreigners    is    t  h  • 
bankers     assistance  val- 
uable.    In    Santa  Barbara 
t!ounty   we   have  parlicii- 
larly  apprecljited  the 
port  of  the  financiers  i 
northern  section,  \ 
otherwise    it  would 
l.een   diffli  ult-  to.  est 
cow  testing  and  other  mi 
proved  dairy  methods 
among    Swiss    and  other 
nationalities. 
By  showing  facts  and  figure.---  and  thus  giving 
the  banker  definite  proof  that  his  clienU  will 
benefit  by  testing,  it  Is  possihle.  even  tho\ii 
himself  is  not  thoroughly  posted  on  adv 
agricultural  methods,  to  enlist  his  enthub.  ■ 
support. 

In  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  banks  see  tiM 
wisdom  of  forcing  participation  in  testing  an* 
other  Farm  Bvreau  work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bank  is  In  f  ict 
the  real  owner  of  the  cattle  and  equii        <  "'i 
cimsequently    is   in    a    position  to 
policy  of  its  client.    In  the  case  of  ;i 
he  may   look   to   his  bank   for  advice  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  business. 

Fortunately  for  California,  most  of  the  b<.il< 
ers  in  the  towns  and  ."mailer  cities,  who 
agricultural  loans,  are  well  posted  on  iidv 
methods,  and  if  once  "sold  the  idea "  will  ^ 
behind  any   movement   for  the  good  of  Hion 
customers  and  communities. 

There  is  room  for  still  more  work 
line,  however.    In  fact,  farm  leaders  . 
that  It  is  possible,  through  the  bar..       t.'  !■ 
tiring?  which  could  not  be  accomplished  In  any 
other  way. 
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ROBERT  E.  JONES 


(Editor's  Note  —  Mr.  Jon*»ii.  who  is  man- 
»Ki'r  of  the  Pacific  Slopp  Dairy  Show  and 
Mil  pxnrutivf  'tf  th-?  Dairv  Council,  returns 
ti!  California  ami  the  columns  of  ORCHARD 
BiKl  FARM  uften  an  absence  of  sever.il 
months  in  Fi<iriila.  He  i»  preparlnK.  for 
eiiily  publication.  Infoniiative  articles  com- 
Iiarinjf  agricultural  conditions  in  tho  twj 
Stat«a.  1 

A MILLION  DONT  BELIEVE  IT— 
Oscar  _Srnitii,  writing  tor  The 
Florida  Grower,  and  trying  to  com- 
pare VTorida  a.nd  California,  asserts 
that  in  the  summer  our  interior  val- 
It-yH  "are  no  plate  for  a  wliile  man  to 
live."  Of  course,  Oscar  is  either  ignor- 
ant or  purposely  inisreiJresents.  and 
<loul)tles.s  the  cditoi  of  The  tJrower 
roKrct.s  that  suili  an  insane  state- 
ment got  through. 

Nobody  ever  (jels  anywhere  hy  un- 
truth and  Osc.ir'.s  declaration  will  not 
keoi)  white  men  from  flocking  to  our 
Kreat  agricultural  valleys.  However, 
his  statement  stimulated  my  interest 
and  1  loolced  up'  some  figures.  Our 
Sacramento  and  iJan  Joaquin  Valleys 
have  a  population  of  a  million  white 
people  (which  Is  more  than  Florida's 
toUil  population,  black  and  white)  and 
thcHe  valleys  produce  annually  about 
»370,000.000  worth  of  field,  tree  and 
livestock  products  «hi<h  is  three  times 
the  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  These  figures  are 
Hubmiticd  with  all  kindness  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  belittling  Florida, 
which  I  consider  a  State  of  great  pos- 
slbilitie.v.     More  about  that  later.^ 


EFFICIENCY  IN  MARKETING— .\ 
fine  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
California  Milk  Producers'  Association 
of  T^s  Angeles  is  to  he  found  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  tlie  Federal  Department 
"Agriculttlral  (J)o-opeiatioi) "  rei)orts. 
Thin  states  that  the  $,'),000.000  business 
of  the  organization  was  handled  at  a 
cost  of  1  \-'>  Per  cent  (one  and  one- 
fifth).  Manager  Tfjm  Brice.  along  with 
PreHident  Ben  Hhoades  and  \i(ie  Presi- 
dent George  R.  Krampton,  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  this  record.  There  are 
few  organii5ation.s  in  America  that  can 
appro!icl>  it. 


COWS  AND  CIGARETTES— The 
complexity  of  modern  life  is  always 
a  matter  of  absorbing  Interest.  The 
dairy  industry  has  entered  fully  into 
the  modern  .scheme  of  things  and  to- 
day even  the  cigaret  smoker  pays 
tribute  to  the  dairy  cow.  for  his 
"smokes"  are  sealed  wifti  casein  glue. 
Down  in  the  everglades  of  FloritTa,  to- 
mato growers  tv^e  a  casein  prepara- 
tion in.  their  insecticides  to  make  the 
poison  more  efficient  in  killing  hugs, 
and  here  In  California  it  is  finding 
ffver-increasing  favor  with  our  orchard- 
ists.  In  using  this  well-known  prod- 
uct they  i)ay  tribute  to  the  California 
dairymen  and  manufacturers.  C5alifor- 
nia  made  nearly  $650,000  worth  of 
casein  last  year.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  mentioned  above,  casein  goes  into 
huttona,  a  coating  for  paper,  cold- 
water  paint,  shoe  polish,  soap.  Imita- 
tion ivory  and  insulating  material. 

THE  DAIRY  BUREAU  LAUNCHED 
— Dairy    people    of   California  are 
I.-irticularly    gratified    at    the  passage 
\  •    both   Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
signing  by  President   Coolidge   of  the 
l^airy  Bureau  Bill.    This  measure  puts 
tho     present     "Dairy     Division"  on  a 
f  .c  1  iirv  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
of  which  it  is  now  a  part.  An 
which  last  year  produced  %t,- 
('00   in   agricultural     wealth  is 
Iv   worthy   of  a   bureau  status. 
Crnian  by  adoption.  B.  H.  Rawl, 
'  =  the  credit  for  the  Idea"  and 
'  ture  of  energy -which  led  to  the 
II  n  of  this  progressive  law,  though 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  it.  Raw! 
'S  formerly  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Dl- 
ini-,    and    !s    now   assistant  gonei-al 
•  r     of    the     Golden  State  Milk  ' 
'  :s   Company.     California  dairy 

'  "Lilly   are   hoping  that  Dr. 

.in,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Dl- 
■  ini,.  \v  II  lie  advanced  to  head  f)r  the 
•  w  bureau. 


MORE   STORAGE   AND  SAFETY— 
It  is  now  time  to  play  the  stn^am 
il    our    enthusiism   upon  the  Job  of 


making  safe  and  more  productive 
tliose  acres  we  have  under  cultivation. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  our  pride 
to  parade  the  mounting  figures  of  Cal- 
ifornia acres  "under  ditch."  We  have 
viewed  the  thing  in  an  e-xpansivi". 
sweeping  way,  with  two  little  regard 
to  safety  and  efficiency. 

The  present  dry  season  shows  very 
clearly  that  we  shall  have  to  go  back 
and  build  stronger  at  the  fountain 
head.  "More  stora.ge"  should  be  the 
slogan  of  our  agriculture,  tor  we  are 
so  tlefinitely  dependent  upon  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  water  is  here.  It  flows  each 
winter  through  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  streams  to  the  sea. 
Now  we  need  that  water  badly.  Only 
greater  storage  can  make  these  acres 
under  ditch  safely  productive  and  more 
productive.  And  U  certainly  is  a 
greater  economic  benefit  to  California 
to  m:Uce  safe  those  lands  already  set- 
tled and  planted,  thaji  to  reclaim  more/" 
lands,  which  might  not  be  settled  for 
years,  and  would  place  a  greater  strain 
on  our  water  supply.  There  is  plenty 
of  water,  even  in  a  dry  sea.'^on,  but  we 
need  the  reservoirs  to  save  it. 


Overhead  Irrigation  Ad  vantages 

Tuenty  Reasons  Why  This  Nature  System  Is  Preferable 
to  Ditch  Method  for  Orchard  JVateriny 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 


SOME  CREDIT  TO  HUMAN  AGEN- 
CIES — "Our  marvelous  natural  ad- 
vantages" is  a  phrase  that  "does  not 
mean  as  much  to  me  as  it  used  to 
me;i.n.  Perhaps  (he  change  is  the  re- 
sult of  broader  experience  and  season- 
ing. I  have  seen  some  'marvelous 
natural  advantnge.s"  elsewhere  which 
are  the  peer  of  those  in  California,  if 
not  superior,  in  some  respects;  yet 
they  have  not  been  put  to  progressive 
use. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  pa.v 
high  tribute  for  our  Calil'orhia  agri- 
cultural growth  to  the  vision,  enthus- 
iasm, energy  and  faith  of  the  men  and 
women  who  settled  in  this  Golden 
State.  Certainly  more  credit  is  due  to 
the  agricultural  pioneers  and  those  who 
have  carried  on  after  them  than  to 
tho  "marvelous  natural  ad  vantacres." 
of  which   we  are  so  fond  of  spenking. 

There  is  more  of  human  intelligence 
and  energy  in  California's  growth  than 
we  hav^  thought.  Of  course,  "I..ife  is 
better"  here,  as  Kd  Persons  says,  but 
let's  take  some  of  the  credit  to  our- 
selves and  not  give  it  all  to  nature. 


DID  YOU  GET  YOURS?— The  per 
capita  consumption  of  ice  cream 
in  California  is  2Vs  gallons  a  year.  Did 
you  have  your  two-and-a-half  gallons 
last  year?  If  not.  you  did  not  get  your 
share.  But  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  eat  only  1.7  gallons 
of  ice  cream  a  ye:ir.  showing  that  Cal- 
ifornia aga.in  le•^ds  the  field. 

We  know  also  that  Californians  eat 
more  buter  than  the  people  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  and  that  Californ- 
ians drink  milk  in  more  generous 
quantities. 

The  ice  cream  Industry  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  will  participate  100  per  cent  in 
the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  at  Oak- 
land this  year,  Decem!)er  10-16,  in- 
clusive. Both  the  Pacific  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia and  Southwestern  States  Asso- 
ciations will  hold  their  annual  conven-' 
tiona  at  the  show. 

Fruit  Experts  Arc  Busy 

PROF.  W.  V.  CRUKSS,  head  of  the 
fruit  product  !at)Oratory  of  the 
University  of  California,  Is  being  liter- 
ally overwhelmed  with  requests  for  as- 
sistance in  improving  processes  for 
handling  fruit  products  and  in  devis- 
ing methods  for  working  up  fruits  that 
now  go  to  waste.  He  states  that  a 
staff  of  sixteen  helpers  would  have 
all  they  could  do  to  solve  the  problems 
put  up  to  hie  department. 

His  office  has  perfected  most  of  the 
processes  #or  successful  dehydration, 
and  at  i)resent  one  man  is  kept  busy 
adjusting  commercial  dehydrators.  The 
writer  has  been  Investigating  the 
candying  of  figs.  Prof.  Criiess  states 
there  are  five  ways  in  which  candied 
figs  can  "go  wrong."  but  :ill  of  thcni 
can  be  avoided  by  one  who  under- 
stands the  process.  Thus  we  see  how 
experts^  are  of  great  value  in  helping 
farmers'  and  fruit  associations  ilo 
things   right.— TUI.,ARE  FARMER. 

COWS  BUILD  GOOD  ROADS 

In  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  greatest 
dairy  State  in  the  Union,  there  are 
thirteen  miles  of  paved  road  to  every 
one  mile  of  paved  road  in  Missouri. 
Why  is  it?  Simply  because  Wisconsin 
follows  diversified  farming,  witli  a  few 
good  dairy  cowa  on  practically  every 
farm,  and  Missouri  follows  more  gen- 
erally only  one  type  of  farming — either 
com  growing  or  wheat  raising,  or  some 
other  specialty,  with  considerably  fewer 
and  decidedly  poorer  cows  than  Wis- 
consin. In  Missouri  the  average  cow 
gives  approximately  2000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year  and  in  Wisconsin  the  aver- 
age is  over  4000  pounds — twice  as 
much. 


J,  ELIOT  COIT 


IN  KECI'^.VT  years  there  has  been  a 
great    increase    in    the    number  of 
installations    for    overhead  irriga- 
tion   for    both   citrus   and  avocado 
trees.     Atost  of  these  have  given  ex- 
cellent   satisfaction.     The   only  draw- 
back to   this  system   is  the  relatively 
high  first  cost.  For 
this    reason  over- 
head   irrigation  is 
making  greater 
progress  with  avo- 
cado growers  than 
with    citrus  or- 
chardists. 

The  writer  re- 
cently installed  on 
a  young  31-acre 
grove  a  complete 
overhead  system, 
which  is  working 
very  well.  There  is 
a  six-inch  riveted 
steel  pipeline  run- 
ning through  the 
center  of  the  tract. 
From  pipe-saddle  connections,  one  and 
one-half  inch  g.alvanized  pipe  lines 
run  in  each  direction,  being  24  feet 
apart  and  15  inc'nes  below  ground. 

The  trees  are  spaced  24  feet  apart 
and  planted  directly  over  these  lines. 
The  three-fourth  inch  upright,  whicli 
carry  the  revolving  sprinklers  are  12 
feet  high  and  can  be  raised  when  nec- 
essary. They  are  spaced  48  feet  apart 
in  each  alternate  row,  staggered. 

SYSTEM  REQUIRES  PRESSURE 

Every  upright  soon  will  be  enclosed 
by  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  be  out 
of  the  way  of  cultivation.  In  this  case 
the  water  is  supplied  under  high  pres- 
sure. Wh»re  water  is  not  available 
under  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
stall a  pressure  pump.  This  can  be 
done  for  from  .$600  to  $1000,  depending 
on  the  type  of  equipment. 

The  total  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
I'or  the  job  described  was  $:iOC  per  acre. 
It  made  unnecessary  leveling  the  iSnd 
and  as  it  is  used  in  place  of  the  u.«ual 
irrigating  system  it  is  only  fair  to  sub- 
tract J50  per  acre  as  the  usual  cost  of 
these  items  and  conclude  that  the  over- 
head cost  $256  moro  than  the  ordinary 
way. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  but 
that  overhead  irrigation  is  good  for 
citrus  and  avocado  trees,  for  there  are 
several  instances  where  this  system 
has  henn  in  operation  for  ten  years  and 
the  trees  certainly  are  thriving.  Ap- 
parently it'  does  (l  ees  good  to  have  the 
foliage  washed  off  clean  and  bright. 
There  is  not  much  loss  from  evapora- 
tion where  sprinkling  is  done  at  night. 

W.  H.  MacDherson  of  San  Gabriel, 
an  experienced  overhead  irrigator  from 
whom  the  writer  received  several  vnl- 
uable  pointers  when  planning  the  in- 
stallation described,  enumerates  twenty 
advantages  of  the  overhead  system, 
whit'Vi.  with  some  additions,  are  aa 
follows: 


1.  The  ability  to  apply  water  whea 
and  where  it  is  needed.  It  Is  a  simple 
matter  to  "spot  irrigate"  certain  por- 
tions of  the  grove,  which  on  account  of 
varying  soil  conditions  may  have  spe- 
cial needs. 

2.  Economy.  No  loss  of  water 
through  surface  run-off  or  excessively 
deep  percolation  near  the  head  ditch. 

o.  Reduction  in  loss  from  evapora- 
tion, when  sprinkling  is  done  at  night. 

4.  Uniform  distribution  over  100  per 
cent  of  the  root  area.  No  dry  spaces 
and  dormant  roots  between  large  trees 
in  the  rows. 

.').  No  washing  of  soil  to  lower  ends 
of  the  'rows  and  banking  up  above  bud 
unions. 

6.  Keeps   foliage  and   fruit   clean  of 
dust  and  dirt. 

DEEP  PLOWING  UNxVECESSARY 

7.  Eliminates  necessity  of  deep  plow- 
ing for  the  purppse  of  covering  ma- 
nure or  cover-crops  and  for  redistribut- 
ing nitrates  which  accumulate  at  the 
surface  under  shallow  irrigation. 

8.  Eliminates  plow-sole  on  most  soil 
types. 

9.  Saves  the  expense  of  leveling  land, 
which  results  in  removal  of  rich  top 
soil  from  high  places,  leaving  barrea 
spots  in  grove. 

10.  Brings  about  a  perfect  down- 
ward distribution  of  nitrates  and  hu- 
mus to  the  subsoil  without  carrying 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  feeding 
roots. 

11.  Reduction  in  amount  of  fertilizer 
needed  through  much  more  efficient 
utilization  of  what  is  applied. 

12.  Intermittent  sprinkling  duringf 
hot   spells   in   Jun'   and   July  reduces 

-  temperatures  .as  much  as  20  degrees, 
and  by  increasing  humidity  reduces 
June  drop  of  young  fruit. 

13.  Uniform  germination  and  growtii 
of  cover-crop  over  entire  area. 

LITTLE   ATTEITTION  NEEDED 

14.  Saves  the  expense  and  bother  of' 

furrowing  out  ditches. 

15.  Saves  labor  and  time,  constant 
attention  being  tinnece.s.sary. 

16.  May  be  of  some  value  in  reduc- 
ing red  spider  and  lessening  injury 
from  frosts. 

17.  Easier  to  watch  than  furrows,  aa 
the  operation  of  the  entire  system  ir  ay 
be  observed   from   one  point. 

18.  Elimination  of  wasnouts  from 
gopher  holes. 

19.  No  valves  or  cement  stands  at 
ends  of  rows  to  accumulate  bermuda 
grass,  obstruct  turning,  or  get  run  into 
and  broken  by  the  tractor. 

20.  It  is  a  more  natural  system,  re- 
sembling rain,  therefore,  produce?  a 
more  normal  and  thrifty  growth  of 
trees. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  he  admitted  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  plea.sant  to  irri- 
gate with  a  monkey  wrench  than  with 
a  long  handled  shovel. 


Fewer  Farmers  Produce  Larger  Crops 


FARM  labor  became  about  18  per 
cent  more  effective  in  crop  pro- 
duction during  the  last  decade,  sayS" 
the  X'nited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Although  the  number  of 
farm  workers  decreased  over  4  per 
cent  in  that  period,  the  mass  of  crop 
production  increased  about  13  per  cent. 
The  increased  efficiency  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  more  and  better 
machinery,  time  saved  -by  the  use  of 
automobiles  and  to  the  fact  that  farm 
owners  and  their  families  are  working 
harder  or  longer  on  account  of  farm 
labor  shortage  and  high  wages. 

The  average  crop  area  per  worker 
in  1920  was  29  acres,  compared  with 
2.^  acres  in  1910,  an  increase  of  nearly 
17  per  cent.  The  average  size  of  farms 
has  also  incre.ased,  being  148  acres  in 
1920.  compared  with  138  in  1910.  C.rain 
and  hay  crops,  which  are  especially 
machine  produced,  show  a  higher  rate 
of  increase  in  acreage  from  the  aver- 
age of  1907-13  to  that  of  1917-23  than 
other  crops.  The  acreage  of  all  crops 
increased  12  per  cent,  whereas  that  of 
grains  and  hny  increased  14  per  cent. 

More  and  better  machines  are  being 
uwed  since  1910,  the  department  says. 
Two-bottom  sulky  plows,  for  example, 
have  in  many  cases  replaced  walking 
plows,  while  two-row  cultivators  are 
being  used  instead  of  one-rorw  cultiva- 
tors. So  long  as  land  is  more  plentiful 
than  labor,  high  production  per  work- 
er in  the  economic  objective,  instead 
of  high  production  per  acre.  Hence, 
farmers  are  displacing  human  labor 
with  machinery. 

Tho  automobile,  which  made  pos- 
sible a  saving  in  hum.Tn  time,  was  one 
of  the  great  gifts  to  the  f.irmer  dur- 
ing the  decade.  In  1920  1.979.riB4  farms 
in  the  United  States  had  2, 146. .162  au- 
tomobiles. These  farms  comprised 
nearly  31  per  cent  of  all  farms,  but  in 


some  sections  of  the  country  tht*  per- 
centage of  automobile-owning  farms 
was  as  high  as  58  per  cent.  Approxi- 
mately  75  per  cent  of  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles on  farms  is  for  business  pur- 
poses 

There  has  also  been  a  substitution 
of  animal  power  for  human  power 
during  the  decade,  as  indicated  by  tho 
increased  ratio  of  horses  and  mules  to 
agricultural  workers.  In  1910  there 
were  1.94  horses  and  mules  per  agri- 
cultural worker,  and  in  1920  the  aver- 
age was  2.13.  showing  an  increase  of 
11  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  crop  acreage 
to  number  of  horses  and  mules  has 
been  increased,  being  13.8  acres  in  1920 
as  compared  with  12.9  acres  in  1910. 

Motor  trucks  on  farms  at  the  time 
of  the  1920  census  were  much  less 
numerous  than  autotnobiles  and 
slightl.y  less  than  tractors.  There  were 
139. 1R9  motor  trucks  on  131.551  farms. 
Nearl.v  five  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
the  Middle  .'\tlantic  States  had  motor 
trucks.  These  time  savers  have  given 
the  farmer  in  a  large  degree  another 
pair  of  hands.  They  have  not  in- 
creased his  leisure  time,  but  have  mul- 
tiplied the  effectiveness  of  his  labor. 

FARM  CONDITIONS  IMPROVING 

Agricultural  production  lias  arrived 
at  the  best  general  balance  since  1920, 
declares  the  United  St.ates  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  A  note  of  caution  is 
sounded,  however,  that  the  balance 
may  not  be  upset  by  the  tendency  to 
overdo  poultry,  corn,  butter  and  potato 
production  and  cut  down  too  much  oa 
wheat,  beef  cS.ttle  and  hog.s. 


EUCALYPTUS   FUEL  OIL 

Texas  expt  i  f  nents  show  that  50  gal- 
lons of  good  f'lcl  oil  can  be  made  from 
a  ton  of  eucalyptus  leaves. 
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Oi      Milk  Goat  Experience  in  Marin        ^honage  Danger 

A  TT^VKRY    now   and    tht-n   some  alaCl 


WITH  Allen E  Ray 

tflvm  /M  i^^tl  br  Mary  Hastings  Bradky> 
In  Ten  \)««etrt<ly  Chapters 


At  the  mercy  of  a 
Bedouin  robber! 

Aimee  and  her  young  American 
Tescuer  had  escaped  from  the  palace 
«f  Hamid  Bey.  Their  pursuers 
were  close  at  hand.  Hidden  under 
the  rugs  in  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin 
robber,  they  heard  their  enemies 
enter  and  question  the  Bedoiuin. 

Would  he  give  them  up?  Was 
the  bribe  the  American  had  given 
him  large  enough  to  outweigh  the 
fear  of  Hamid  Bey's  name,  the  hope 
of  a  bigger  reward  from  him? 

That's  just  one  of  the  myriad  of 
exciting  situations  in  this  absorbing 
motion  picture.  There's  a  theatre 
near  you  which  will  show  it.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  set  of 
eight  scenes  from  the  picture,  if 
you  mention  the  name  of  the  theatre 
you  patronize. 

"    Produced  by  C.   W.  Patton 
Directed  by  Geo.  B.  SeiLz. 


Palht  Excliinge.  Inc., 

.15  W.  45ih  .Si..  Ntw  York. 

Please  send  me  the  sel  of  eight  pit 
lures  uom  'The  Fortieth  Door,"  tree. 
The  moiion  piciuie  ihejtre  I  >ilcnd  is 


Thialre   Town. 

M)  name  is  

Addir-.s   


Pafheserial 

— =X£r  


FOX  BOO 

TelU  how  tft  br**". 
Silver    Fox*-*  wtlh 
big     profile.  «»ne 
(lair  starts  yi'ii  oi:l. 
The  first  jpar  yo'tr 
i  II  V  e  s  tmciit  mil 
more  thari  pay  fur 
ItM-lf.  A-k  J.t""it 
■•iir  easy  pay  plin 
ami    hii«-  ..t..i-- 
like  >-Otl  are  *ui  ■ 
c«tNltng. 

U.S.  SILVER  FOX  FARMS 

LOEW  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Kaniis  at  Mtiuieapolis.  Sha<iU  SphiiK^.  ('^lif  . 
and  Spokane. 


Pleasures  and  Profits  Derived  From  Keeping  "The  Poor 
Man's  Cow" — Milk  Rich,  Easily  Digested 


THK  well-known 
but  misunijpr- 
-vtood  milk  Koat 
i.s  of  gr  e  a  t  e  r 
value  to  a  family  than  any  other  do- 
mestic animal  requiring  the  same 
amount  of  care  and  attention.  A  goat 
can  be  kept  for  one- nineteenth  the  cost 
o'  maintaining  a  cow. 

We  have  a  two-year-old  Saanen  doe 
which  gave  birth  to  three  kids  that 
."^old  at  six  weeks  old  for  three  dollars 
j-ach,  to  be  eaten  on  Eastern  Sunday. 
They  are  delicioii.s  when  ro.tsted  whole 
and  make  an  uns. tally  fine  di.sh  when 
.stuffed  with  celery  and  apples  and 
seasoned  with  plenty  of  .sage.  Much 
laid  is  needed  for  cooking  kids,  but  the 
resuU  is  a  dish  fit  for  epicures. 

This  doe,  M.iry  White.  '  give  dail.v 
five  quarts  of  ri.-h.  creamy  milk.  A 
second  young  doe  had  two  kids,  which 
were  sold  at  the  same  time.  From 
these  two  goats  we  get  all  the  milk 
we  need  for  family  « 
use.  plenty  of  cream 
for  coffee  and  other 
purposes,  milk  to 
drink  and  skimmed 
milk  for  cottage 
cheese,  with  from 
three  and  a  half  to 
four  quarts  soured 
and  fed  to  young 
turkeys  and  chick- 
ens. 

Goat's  milk  is 
richer  and  much  su- 
perior in  every  way 
to  cow's  milk.  Be- 
ing easily  digested, 
the  former  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  a  delicate  baby  or  run- 
down individual,  especially  one  who  is 
growing  old.  Goafs  milk  has  no  odor 
when  properly  cared  for  and  the  taste 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  cow's 
milk.  The  does,  however,  mu.st  be  kept 
separate  from  the  buck. 

It  is  &  common  tiror  to  suppose  that 
goat's  milk  has  no  cream.  It  is  so  much 
whiter  than  the  other  milk  that  the 
cream  is  not  readily  seen.  We  get  the 
•fiickest  cream  by  letting  the  new  milk 
stand  for  24  hours,  after  which  it  is 
thick  enough  to  whip.  We  have  made 
seventeen  outi'-es  of  very  nice  butler 
from  a  quart  of  crtam.  The  delicate 
curls  of  sweet  butter  served  with  the 
continental  breakfasts  in  Home  and 
Naples  a  e  made  from  goat's  milk. 

The  milk  is  so  rich  we  never  think 
of  drinking  it  before  it  has  been  skim- 
med, and  then  it  is  as  rich  as  un- 
.skimnied  cow's  milk.  Cake  and  other 
foods  made  with  it  have  a  delicacy  and 
richness  never  obtained  with  cow's 
milk.'  On  those  rare  occasions  when 
we  do  not  have  a  fresh  goat  the  other 
milk  used  soon  makes  its  inferiority 
noticeable. 

Goats  never  hi»ve  tuberculosis  and 
seldom  are  sick.  Their  milk  is  quite 
.scarce,  retailing  in  Oakland  for  from 
40  to  SO  cents  a  qiii-.rt.  It  keeps  much 
lonjier  than  cow  s  inilk.  We  do  not  use 
ice  here  in  Novato  Valley  and  the  milk 
keeps  perfectly  for  several  days  in  the 
"cooler." 

Our  first  venture  with  goats  after 
coming  to  California  was  with  old 
I>emonio,  an  Irish  rai.sed.  temperamental 
goat  that  was  a  splendid  milker.  If  the 
•boss"  went  down  town  she  would 
nearly  bawl  her  liead  off,  but  if  he 
also  took  the  horse  away  one  would 
think  that  goat  was  being  tortured, 
so  lond  and  incessant  were  her  wails. 

Hut  when  her  companions  returned 
she  would  exercise  her  ingenuity  in 
devising  mean  litt'.e  tricks  to  play  on 
them.  Her  stall,  with  its  manger  filled 
with  feed,  was  next,,  to  that  of  the 
horse.  Mollie.  Watching  her  chance, 
she  would  t;i(?h  a  bit  of  h.iy  from  Mol- 
lie and  continue  pilfering  until  all  of 
a  Hudden  old  Mollie  would  deliver  a 
kick  which  would  have  sein  Demonio 
off  the  place  had  it  h.ipppned  to  hit 
her.      This    go\t    became    very  docile. 


By  LEONORA  C.  WHITE 

Sttnnyside  Rmnh,  'Novato  Valhy 


ftcnd    ft>r  catalog. 
PiMse  specify 
whether  pipe, 
tank    or  silo 

•ktaloQ  i»  deaircd. 


PACinC  TANKS 
AND  PIPE 

Of  clear,  dry  (';flifornia  ICedwood  or 
]Ii(iuglaB  fir.     Pacific  wood  pipe  is 
-t  only  cheaper,  but  better  than 
>'   other   conduit    for  irrigation. 
.  I  sted  by  the  Government  and  now 
in  use  by  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice    on     nine    great  reclamation 
projects.       Pacific      Wood  Stave 
Tanks    for    every    farm  purpose. 
Cai.acitieK  65  to  ti.lO.dOO  g:illons. 


THE    STANDARD    SINCE  SA 


Ask  for  details 
about  Pacific 
SlUt. 


IS  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


4«22  SANTA  FE  AVE..   LOS  ANGELES 


however,  .after  the 
boss  doctored  her  for 
some  injury.  Next  we 
bought  a  purebred 
Saanen  huck,  Hollywood  Max,  a  fine, 
pedigreed  youngster  whom  we  stlli 
have.  He  occupies  the  hillside  next  to 
the  vineyard  all  by  himself  and  is  a 
"perl^ct  gentleman,"  coming  to  us 
when  called.  We  had  some  young  does 
running  with  him  and  to  see  him  hold- 
ing down  a  branch  of  oak  for  a  "lady" 
to  nibble  the  tender  shoots,  or  standing 
at  airention  with  one  of  the  does 
daintily  resting  her  foot  on  his  back 
while  she  bit  off  leafage  too  high  for 
her  to  reach  in  any  other  way  was  a 
lesson  in  chivalry. 

Their  daughter,  Nannie  Sue,  is 
namc<l  for  her  gr.indmother.  who  gave  ' 
five  quarts  of  m  ik  a  day  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  go.its  in  the  valley. 
Nannie  Sue  maintains  Grandma's  rep- 
utation. She  g.ive  an  excellent  daily 
yield  of  milk  for 
14  months,  or  until 
within  a  month  of 
kidding.  Our  young- 
est goat  is  little 
Sweetheart,  whom 
the  big  man  raised 
from  a  kid  and  who 
always  wants  to  be 
first  with  her  mas- 
ter in  all  things. 

Goats  are  dainty, 
healthy  and  clean. 
They  take  their 
turns  on  an  elevat- 
ed milking  stand, 
with  feed  hox  at- 
tached, the  milker 
sitting  down  to  his  task.  Their  udders 
are  washed  ajid  wiped  with  a  clean 
'  towel  while  they  themselves  are  rubbed 
with  a  soft  brush.  We  milk  them  twice 
a  day. 

Sweetheart  daintily  sniffs  at  her 
master's  buttons  and  whiskers,  appar- 
ently enjoying  the  smell  of  his  old  pipe, 
and  tries  with  all  her  blandishments  to 
get  him  to  p;iy  attention  to  her  only. 
Once  she  pushed  in  on  the  milking 
stand  beside  Mary  White,  shoved  her 
head  over  Mary's — the  latter  has  no 
horns* — and  stayed  there  until  Mary 
was  milked  and  it  was  her  turn. 

While  goats  do  not  require  much 
feed,  they  must  have  a  variety.  Our 
milk  stock  runs  In  an  old  orchard, 
where  there  is  marshmallow.  or 
cheeseweed.  alfilaree.  foxtail,  wild  mus- 
tard, dog  i-"nnel  and  grasses  of  various 
kinds.  They  each  are  fed.  nigtit  and 
morning,  a  pint  of  rolled  barley. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that 
their  drinking  vessels  are  kept  scru- 
pulously clean  and  a  lump-of  rock  salt 
left  near  by.  The  more  water  a  doe 
drinks  the  greater  her  milk  supply. 
Goats  won't  rjrink  water  when  they 
smell  the  scent  left  by  a  stranger's 
hands  on  the  rim  of  the  bucket. 

They  don't  require  much  in  the  way 
of  shelter  so  lung  as  the  building  is 
dry.  as  they  cannot  endure  getting  wet. 
In  their  native  habitat  they  run  on 
rocky  ground,  therefore,  when  the.v 
arc  kept  on  grassy  ground  their  hoofs 
sometimes  need  paring.  After  Nannie 
Sue  had  her  hoofs  manicured  little 
Sweethe;irt,  whose  feet  did  not  need 
treatment,  came  running  up  and  took 
her  place  on  the  stand,  looking  In- 
quiringl.v  up  at  her  master  as  much  as 
to  ask,  "Aren't  you  going  to  fix  me. 
too?" 

Does'  udders  arc  so  large  that  we 
have  to  grease  them  with  olive  oil  to 
pre\ent  their  being  chafed  by  rubbing 
the  leg.'  and  scratched  by  the  grasses 
thPough  which  they  run. 

Goats  are  intelligent,  lovable  and 
teach.ible,  but  full  of  playful  pranks, 
which  can  be  coriected  by  a  word  with 
the  voice  raise.i.  Each  one  comes 
fnim  their  yard  into  the  barn,  snatch- 
ing a  bit  of  corn  by  the  way,  and  goes 
to  her  particulrtr  stall,  ttaving  it  to 
mount  the  milking:  stand  at  the  word 
of  the  master.  Sweetheart  took  a  no- 
tion to  kick  when  being  milked.  The 
Big  Man  first  put  one  of  her  hind  lega 
in  his  pocket,  but  she  kicked  with  the 
other.  He  knew  It  never  would  do  to 
let  such  a  bad  habit  continue,  there- 
fore, gave  her  a  .opanking  to  her  great 
surprise.  Two  treatments  only  were 
needed  to  break  up  the  kicking  habit. 

Goats  are  the  most  observing  of  all 
animals.  Let  a  stranger,  man  or  beast, 
come  around  the  place  and  they  stop 
to  look  him  over  and  closely  watch  him 
until  he  leaves.  They  take  note  of 
one's  clothes.  1  had  a  dress  trimmed 
with  flowered  ^^retonne  which  in  some 
way  "got  their  goat."  They  would 
make  a  break  for  the  barn  whenever 
they  saw  their  mistress  wearing  that 
flowered  gown.' 

Goats  protect  their  young  from  rov- 
ing dogs  and  will  notify  you  when 
they  want  water,  which  they  like 
freshly  drawn,  or  desire  sometMng  to 
eat.  They  oome  to  the  fence  and  look 
up  into  the  apricot  trees  at  the  succu- 
lent shoots  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  Shrubs,  flowers  and  tree  trim- 
mings also  are  groat ljr_rellshed  and  the 
first  click  of  the  pruning  aheara  brings 


EVKRY  now  and  then  some  statis- 
tician comes  forward  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  world's  supply  of  l>eef 
or  mutton  or  whc.it  or  M»<niethinK  else 
either  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
or  under  it.  Kither  a  feast  or  a  fam- 
ine  in   sight — right  away! 

As  long  as  I  c;in  remember  agri- 
cultural college  prolessors  and  other 
students  of  world  iigricultural  prob- 
lems have  been  telling  farmers  iind 
prospective  farm  school  scholars  tliat 
"Con.'-umption  has  overtaken  produc- 
tion." and  "The  last  west  is  gone,  no 
more  (  heap  land,  no  more  cheap  food," 
as  an  inducement  to  engage  in  the 
farming  business. 

But  the  prophesied  shortage  ne^er 
arrives. 

Vor  example,  there  is  never  any 
shortage  of  beef  ready  to  kill  in  this 
part  of  the  counlr.> .  The  biitcherM  al- 
ways have  a  fat  animal  here;  two  or 
three  there  and  m.aylie  a  dozen  some- 
where else  tha:  they  can  go  out  and 
get   whenever  th<y   want  them. 

I  doubt  if  any  statistician  haa  any 
record  of  these  animals,  although  he 
figures  all  the  population  of  nur  neigh- 
borhood from  the  Government  records. 

But  these  fat  heifers  anil  old  cows 
and  veal  calves  and  some  dairy  bred 
steers  and  a  few  others  which  we  have 
as  steady  diet  th..-  yejtr  round  do  not 
get  into  the  records  at  all;  they  do  not 
get  near  the  stockyards — they  are  con- 
sidered too  triflin'  for  the  assesHor  to 
bother  with. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  liig 
range  cattle  outfits  have  gone  out 
of  business.  Harry  Petrie  of  Reno. 
Nevada — an  authority  on  range  cattle 
affair.s — says  that  with  taxes  and  the 
price  of  land  and  operating  costs  as 
they  now  are  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
big  outfit. 

Some  prophe's  have  predicted  a 
great  shortage  of  beef  because  of  this 
passing  of  the  big  outfits.  But  instead 
of  decreasing,  the  supply  of  beef  is  In- 
creasing—regardless of  the  fact  that  It 
can  be  conclusively  shown  that  it  costs 
more  to  make  a  steer  than  he  will 
bring. 

Why?  Becau.se  the  small  grower  on 
farms  and  ranges  is  producing  more 
in  the  aggregate  than  the  big  outfits 
did  in  the  mass. 

The  small  producer  who  does  hia 
own  work  and  has  no  overhead  —what 
he  makes  is  what  he  gets.- be  it  much 
or  Jittle.  The  bulk  of  the  world  s 
.supply  of  food  nil!  iirobably  continue 
to  come  from  this  source,  as  it  alwtiya 
has.— W.    .S.  Gril.FdRD. 


StutJents  Assist  Farmers 

RARKl.V  a  day  passes  th,^t  the 
teachers  of  horticulture  or  animal 
husbandry  in  the  Gridley  high  .schol 
are  not  consulted  by  the  farmers  of 
the  community.  If  an  imporf  int  piAce 
of  work  is  to  be  done  thes<  TTt^tructors 
with  their  students  go  to  the  tarmw  ;ind 
do  It. 

.Such  problems  as  pest  control,  poul- 
try care  and  feeding,  irrigati'on  prob- 
lems. da1r.\-  problems  and  soil  mofrttiir* 
determination  are  taken  up  and  hand- 
led to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  farmi^ 
— THO.MAS  J.  ROESMA.V. 

WRITE   TO    MRS.  LEITCH 

You  may  win  a  prize  for  .vour  lei' 
concerning        "THE  COINTRYVV 
MAN  S  CI.l'B.  "     First  award  $10, 
ond  third   $3.   fourth   12.  Tell 

not  more  than  3O0  words  wlnt  to|H 
you  think  should  be  di.sciissed  :ind  wi 
this  new  feature  should  be  .iiiil  r<-i>' 
sent.      Address    Flavia  Gain<'s 
executive     secretary     the  C'n 
man's  Club.  ORCHARD  and  FAl: 
aminer    Building,    Los    Angelea.     t'  ' 
test  closes  July  15. 


them  to  the  fence,  begging. 

These  little  animals  are  very  jealon- 
Poor  Mary  White  had  no  peace  for  i 
long  time  after  we  got  her  and  ev  ' 
now  she  is  barely  tolerated.    She  w 
given  a  place  to  herself,  but  got  Ion 
some  and   bawled   f"r  comp.mx' 
was  taken  outside  the  yard  to 
ried,   but  Nannie  Sue  pushed 
the  fence  and  quietly  bit  her  i| 
squealed. 

The  milk  question  certainl.v  Is  sob 
when    one    can    keep   thesi-  .|..,, 
littl^  animals,   "the  poor  > 
We   have   had    the  great 
helping   forward   along  III 
quite  a  few  babies  which 
naturally  delicate  or  recui" 
a  serious  illness, 

Msiny    physicians    claim    that  go.i 
milk   more  ne.irly   approaches  fiiir 
the     human     mother  th.-in  un 
Its  richness  is  shown  by  the  i 
In  every  instance  where  this  n\  .i 
used  for  a  baby  the  doctor  ordercii 
diluted  from  half  to  a  third. 

Its  effects  appear  n    ■  >  •  '  \  ■ 

whose  m.-ite  had  dii  • 
parents  feared  they 
completely  rejir. 
goat's  milk  a  fe 
cellenl  tonic  for 
In  fact,  o'.ir 
Ranch  ind.' 
cheapest,    sa '  > 
milk  to  be  had. 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ARE  EASY— 
"J(  all  flowers  were  as  easily 
started  and  grown  as  chrysanthemums 
gardening  would  be  a  snap,"  declared 
one  of  our  leading 
nurs  e  r  y  m  e  n  re- 
cently, as  he  in- 
spected the  chrys- 
anthemums in  my 
garden   of  flowers. 

He  spoke  the 
truth.  These  flow- 
ers are  the  onl.v 
ones  that  had  not 
demanded  constant 
attention.  1  plant- 
ed them  in  Maic-h 
and  forgot  Iheni 
until  May,  when  I 
decided  that  grow- 
ing had  become 
their  main  object 
in  life,  therefore, 
cut  them  back  and  thinned  out  tlie 
suckers.  During  the  period  between 
March  and  May  I  irrigated  them  twice 
a  month,  cultivating  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible afterwards  with  a  wheel  cultiva- 
tor. 

In  May  I  selected  a  dozen  of  the 
best  suckers  and  chrysanthemum  tops 
and  set  them  out.  They  are  growing 
rapidly,  seemingly  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  olcFer  plants.  The  tops  will 
bloom  in  late  fall.  I  have  raised  won- 
derful flowers  from  tops  or  tips  of 
Ktrong  plants  started  anywhere  from 
I'^ebruary  until  J'sne.  It  is  necessary 
to  Irrigate  more  frequently  when  start- 
ing cuttings  and  plt'nts  as  lute  as  this 
and  in  the  interior  shade  must  be  pro- 
vided until  the  root  system  has  be- 
come established. 

My  best  flowers  have  come  from 
cuttings  from  the  tops  of  old  chrysan- 
themupi.s.  Dividin.fr  the  roots  or  pull- 
ing suckers  with  a  bit  of  the  roof  es- 
tablished is  perhaps  a  little  surer,  but 
the  Towers  from  these  will  not  be 
fluife  as  good  ms  tliese  from  rooted  tips. 
Specimen  lilooms  usually  are  grown  in 
this  manner. 


ROOTING  THE  CUTTINGS— I  root 
chr\  .santhemum  cuttings  outdoors 
In  the  location  where  they  ;i.re  to  bloom. 
This  method  is  much  easier  than  the 
cutting-box  method,  which  requires 
extra  transplanting  work  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Take  cuttings  eight  inches  long 
from  the  shoots „ of  the  old  chrysan- 
themum. Strip  all  leaves  from  the  cut- 
tings, except  those  at  the  top,  then 
place  in  water  for  an  hftur  or  two,  or 
over  night. 

Mitke  a  trench  eight  inches  deep 
and  fill  It  with  water,  allowing  it  to 
become  tboroughl.v  soaked,  but  keep- 
ing \he  earth  on  one  side  of  the  trench 
dry.  Set  the  cuttings  about  eight 
iiivhes  apart  and  six  inches  deep,  allow- 
ing just  the  lop  of  the  cutting  above 
Kr(nind. 

Fill  up  the  trench  around  the  cut- 
-tinps  with  the  muddy  earth,  then  run 
the  water  into  the  trench  for  a  few 
minutes  to  firm  the  soil  around  them. 
After  the  surplus  water  has  disap- 
peared into  the  soil,  finish  filling  the 
trench  up  with  the  dry  soil.  The 
muddy  soil  will  have  settled  about  the 
cuttings,  leaving  an  inch  or  more  to 
.  be  filled  with  the  dry. 

This  method  demands  minimum  of 
water  to  root  the  cuttings,  which  will 
begin  to  grow  within  a  fortnight.  In 
the  semi-tropical  or  interior  regions 
of  California  the  cuttings  must  be 
shaded  for  two  weeks  or  more  at  this 
time. 


CUTTING  BACK  THE  PLANTS— 
This  depart  njent  is  designed  for 
the  flower  loving  readers  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  not  lor  the  experts  who 
are  growing  exhibition  blooms.  How- 
ever. I  want  our  renders  to  enjoy  a 
few  exhibition  blooms  in  their  gardens, 
therefore,  must  discuss  disbranching, 
cutting  back  and  disbudding. 

When  a  chrysanthemum  has  grown 
about  ten  inches  high,  pinch  off  the 
top.  Soon  you  will  notice  several  lit- 
tle branches  shooting  out  from  the  top. 
When  these  have  grown  five  or  six 
Inches  break  olf  all  but  the  two  at  the 
top.  New  branch-^s  are  broken  off  re- 
peatedly until  the  middle  of  July,  when 
you  should  keep  only  four  or  five  of 
the  best  ones. 

In  July  chr.vsanthemums  are  le-is 
than  two  feet  tall  If  they  have  been  cut 
back  and  disbranched  at  proper  inter-" 
v:ii~  The  plants  now  are  ready  to 
y-  •  flowers.  But  disbudding  now 
1'  •■  us.  The  branches  keep  throwing 
i  ;  :  jjiile  laterals  and  tr.v  to  "bush  up." 
I-.' ■  I  them  I'inched  off.  however,  as 
til  ;iie  flowering  branches.  The  top 
of  'he  branch  will  produce  the  bloom. 
^^  hen  the  buils  aie  large  enough  to 
iidle,  select  the  slron.cest  of  those 
the  lop.  Some  people  save  the 
die  or  crown  bud,  but  T  save  the 
"nd  lower  bud  from  this  one.  This 
ngs  the  flower  a  little  later,  but  I 
il  It  also  is  as  large  as  the  crown 


bud  and  of  better  texture.  New  buds 
must  be  picked  jff  repeatedly.  1  must 
repeat  this  warning. 

I  can  not  advise  the  busy  housewife 
to  grow  a  great  quantity  of  specimen 
or  exhibition  blooms,  as  it  is  far  too 
much  work  to  produce  them.  Select  a 
few  plants  and  devote  your  time  to 
them,  but  let  the  remainder  of  your 
chrysanthemums  just  grow,  after  the 
last  cutting-baclf  in  July. 

GROWING  SPECIMEN  BLOOMS— 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  about  specimen  blooms:  Feeding, 
protection  from  wind  and  dust  and 
mucli  more.  The  feeding  should  be 
with  liquid  manure,  either  the  barn- 
yard kind  or  poultry  droppings.  Arti- 
ficial fcitilizer.  .'■ucli  as  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  al.so  is  valu- 
able. After  the  flower  buds  appear, 
discontinue  at  once  feeding,  but  con- 
tinue liberal  watering. 

1  do  not  stake  early  chryanthemums, 
but  furnjdl^  later  blooming  plants  with 
support,  using  laths  and  tying  the 
branches  in  two  or  three  places.  This 
prevents  wind  breaking  and  keeps  tlie 
stems  straight. 

SAVE  THE  OLD  PLANTS— Old 
plants  should  be  saved  until  spring, 
first  cutting  them  back  within  three 
inches  of  the  f-rround.  In  the  sprin.i; 
they  will  send  up  new  grcwth,  which 
can  be  used  for  new  plants,  the  old 
roots  being  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  chrysan- 
themums are  one  of  our  most  easily 
grown  flowers.  They  are  practicallx- 
disease  proof  and  will  produce  beauti- 
ful blooms,  even  though  w-e  neglect  to 
disbud  them. 

SOME  NEW  VARIETIES— We  Cali- 
fornians  should  have  a  variety  of 
chrysanthemums  that  are  not  hardy 
back  East,  where  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber sees  chrysanthemum  plants  of  the 
large  flowering  sorts  indoors.  Among 
these  we  find  beautiful  new  varieties, 
such  as  Pacific  Supreme,  a  beautiful 
early  pink;  Major  Bonnafon,  a  soft, 
yellow  incurved  blossom;  Golden  Glow, 
an  immense,  clear  yellow;  Harvard,  a 
lovely  ciimson;  Unaka.  a  popular  new- 
lavender  pink  blooming  quite  early; 
White  Bonnafon  and  White  Coombes. 
fine,  new  white  varieties. 

STARTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 
Seed  seldom  is  use<l  to  start  new 
chrysanthemums,  but  new  varieties 
come  from  seed.  You  may  discover  a 
neV  variety  and  become  famous — who 
knows?  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  fine 
mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  mold,  keeping 
the  soil  moist  at  all  times.  The  seed 
is  sometimes  a  little  slow  in  germina- 
tion, as  is  all  perennial  seed. 

You  may  buy  seed  of  the  Japanese — 
long  wavy,  twisted  petals — the  Chinese 
—big  incurved — or  the  cute  little  Pom- 
pons. These  are  doubles,  but  you  must 
not  expect  all  of  them  to  be  doubles 
when  they  bloom.  You  will  find  about 
half  of  them  singles.  Your  smallest, 
most  delicate  plants  usually  produce 
the  real,  double  strains  and  artvong 
your  seedlings  you  may  perhaps  find  a 
new  variety. 


Disentangling  Grapes 

AT  THE  suggestion  of  Prof.  F.  T. 
Bioletti  I  have  put  in  part  of  an 
afternoon  disentuigling  bunches  of 
grapes  that  had  grown  together  or 
across  canes  or  were  displaced  in 
some  other  way.  Prof.  Bioletti  states 
that  for  several  years  he  has  believed 
this  work  would  hi  profitable,  Init  has 
never  seen  it  tried,  except  in  a  small 
way  on  some  vines  by  himself. 

In  early  summer  tlie  small  bunches 
can  be  loosened  and  made  to  hang 
free  quite  easily.  After  they  are  grown 
and  ripe  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  great  injury  and  loss.  The 
question  is,  how  much  of  this  injury 
and  loss  can  be  saved  and  what  will 
the  work  cost? 

With  Emperor  grapes  worth  $40  to 
$.'.0  i)er  ton  a  man  would  earn  big 
wages  by  going  through  his  vineyard 
and  getting  each  branch  to  hang  free, 
but  the  work  had  better  be  done  quite 
early  in  the  season.  Even  in  June  the 
clusters  are  so  large  as  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  untangle. —TULART:  FARMER. 

Mr.  L.  Munchin,  proprietor  of  the 
Reliable  Pullet  Farm.  Petaluma'.  Cal., 
writes  ORCHARD  and  FARM:  "We 
regret  to  have  to  ask  >ou  to  discon- 
tinue our  ad  for  .n  while.  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  has  given  us  EXCERD- 
INOI>Y  good  result.-!,  but  we  have  about 
sold  out  our  sjiring  pullets  and  will 
have  none  for  55nle  for  several  months. 
We  are  not  trying  to  .s.ive  money;  we 
are  trying  to  save  the  time.  It  has 
been  quite  a  task  of  late  to  keep  up 
our  correspondence. 

"You  will  he^ir  from  tis  .igain  in  due 
time." 


Sulphuring  Red  Spiders 

WS.  COYI.j:,  Bayles  (Sha.'^la 
•  County),  wants  to  know  why 
hop  vine  leaves  get  shiny  and  covered 
with   something  tiiat   looks  like  meal. 

Without  seeing  the  vines  I  would  not 
be  certain  as  to  what  is  wrong  with 
them.  From  your  description  it  looks 
as  though  red  spider  miglit  be  present. 

In  cases  where  the  leaves  are  shiny, 
look  for  aphis,  as  shiny  foliage  may  be 
due  to  honey  deiv  excreted  by  plant 
lice. 

Red  spiders  are  controlled  by  means 
of  a  sulphur  prep.uation,  a  good  form 
being  atomic  sulphur,  used  at  the 
strength  of  10  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  Aphis  are  controlled  by 
means  of  a  nicotine  sulph;'te  spray, 
the  common  form  being  known  as 
"Black-leaf-40."  Use'  one  part  to  a 
thousand  parts  of  water  and  about  4 
pounds  of  soap  to  100  gallons — prefer- 
ably whale  oil  .soap — to  make  tlie  spr.iv 
more  penetrating. —GEO.  P.  WEI-DO.N. 


GROWING   ONIONS   IN  SPAIN 

During  the  past  year  prices  and  de- 
mand in  America  were  good:  returns 
of  $2000  i)er  acre  were  obtained  by 
some  growers.  Con.sequentiy  the  "on- 
ion planting  fever"  is  prevalent  and 
virulent  this  season.  In  December  Eng- 
lish prices  were  low;  quoted  at  about 
$2. CO  per  case  of  about  lliO  i)Ounds  in 
Manchester  and  Mverpool.  One  is  re- 
minded Of  the  Delta  onion  growers  of 
California  with  one  year  of  good  prices 
and  then  one  or  more  of  poor  to  very 
poor  prices.  It  is  apparently  a  game 
of  many  ups  and  downs  the  world 
o\'er. 


Guaranteed 


For  eliort  time  ontjf 
tlicse  bPavjtirill  giitc 
tirfsf  Pfl  oflereil  at  tho 
amazinc  eiiie  price  of 

S3. 79.  Bleff'ot  bararaia 
■.•iifMlion  in  y^Bfsl  A  be- 
virhinsly  beautiful  netr 
■tyle  TuHBah  Silk  Miit] 
DreKa  rif-My  beaded  •nil 
•leffuntlv  tii>i?h(-()  ineverF 
war.  Be  quick!  Th«y 
will  CO  last! 

Send  No 
Money 
with  order 

Riirhly  iriHtle  o(  fino  qunlUr 
TiiBHuh  Silk.  Roft  mnd  shi(«- 
merinif — an  ideal  material. 
A  stnkinir  feature  is  thm 
elaborxie  beadinar — preUr 
buttle  h'-n<!'«  in  rich  color 
t.tMca  net  ill  a  moat  tutefitl 
a.nj  eU-aant  «iifti»n.    S*lf  mato- 
rUt  narrow  »>h.  Kashinnnb!- ki- 
Diuno  lenirth  Hlcevrs  with  wlaKlicd 
ciifTs.  Round  nci-k:  tutloririK  throiiEh- 
o>it  Is  Derfect.  you  viill  he  dcliirht«<S 
with  th»  workmannliip.  Th*  styl*  la 
!(-«.  bccominu  to  alt  aces  mnA 
fiffurea. 


HURRY!  y«ur  order  — no  moneir  now.  Pay 


on  arrival 

epet:ial  sale  price  »3.79uti.i  po.it»«e.  If  afler  try -on  you  don** 
think  it  the  biitsest  l.amain  in  your  life,  your  money  back. 

COLORS— Navy  Bluo.  Tan.  Natural,  Brown  or 
Blauk.  SIZES— Women's  32  to  46  bust:  Missoif 
14  (O  22  years. 

INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 


Demand  Guaranteed 

"Angeles  1000'' 

Cool  Khaki  Work  Pants 


IF  for  any  reason  or  at  any  time 
yon  are  not  satisfied  with  Shauer- 
Made  'Angeles  1000"  khaki  pants, 
the  guarantee — found  in  the  right- 
hand  hip  pocket  of  every  pair — en- 
titles you  to  a  new  pair  FREE,  from 
your  dealer.  He  signs  it.  This  is 
your  absolute  proof  of  quality. 

Tlie  makers  -of  "Angeles  1000" 
khaki  pants  stand  by  their  product 


through  every  test.  That  is  why 
you  get  a  FRJEE  pair  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

Perfect  tailoring,  too.  This  gives 
maximum  comfort.  Reinforced  in 
all  parts  subject  to  hard  wear.  This 
insures  durability. 

Every  pair  of  "Angeles  1000" 
khaki  pants  has  this  label.  None 
genuine  without  it. 


Shaiipr  Rro«  Cn  Tnr  548  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Onauer  ores.  \.0.,  inc.        55^  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Save  Mbne^  on  FEED 


i'ou  wl»Hte  (iiuney  wht-n  you  undernttur- 
or  over-8tiinuIate  your  pullt'tf.  LeK 
weakness,  »Iow  ami  irre»fular  deveUipinent,  1  up- 
liirf,  nutritional  disease,  chk'kenpox  and  i%in- 
tli»Ml  Iroubles  are  a  n-flectlon  on  your  letflinff 
nicthod.s.  To  prevent  these  troubles.  Nic-lu)ll» 
t>range  Brand. Pullet  Mash  hus  been  perC«'»'leti. 
It  supplies  all  the  different  foo.Ja  needed  ia 
exact  ly  the  right  proportion.  N«>  waste.  As- 
surt-s  healthy  growth  instead  of  thmK^roUM 
"fori  inK."  It  builds  frame  and  tissut-  to  -^up- 
purt  normal,  natural  egK  produfllon.  Write 
for  information  on  Nichidls  System  of  :-eitu- 
tlfle  FeediOK — showing  how  you  can  reduce 
feeding  costs  by  using  met  hods  en»lorseil  by 
science.  * 

KRKK  liooklet^ — FREE  informntlon  on  any 
f.M.lini;   probUntp.    Writ.-  NM'HOIJ.S 
.\I)\I.M>RY  SERVH'K.  2ri05  Suiiiu  F 
Ave.,    I^)H  .\iitfelps. 


NiCHOLLS  Grain &MiLLrNG  Co. 


Good 

1  Wages 

Come  to  San   Francisco  and   Learn   the   Automobile   and   Tractor  Business 

Good  demand  for  Jleald-trained  men  at  K»'od  wages.  Fine  oppoitunities  in  a  bifi.  fast- 
KrowtMK  buHinesH  where  the  poS8M>ililie.s  ure  unlimited.  Henld's  Is  tliR  larpest  and  besr 
ttiuipped  Trade  .School  on  the  Paci  fie.  1 1  und  reils  <if  graduates  now  In  busi  ncfs  for  them- 
jici  ves.      I -el    us    t  r;i  in    v<iu    fur   .*.U<  cesM.      W  rit**    today    for    f  rei-    ca  1  ;<  . 

HEALD'S  AUTO.MbBILE  SCHOOL,  1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Franci.co,  Calif. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JULY  13,  192 


RATES 

70  crnlit  a  lillf.  or  60  renin  a  '.in" 
for  four  or  more  ciinH^cutive  Nf»ue^ 
(airruBfi  7  words).  For  white  90a<». 
rntH  <ir  disiiliiv  ty\ie.  cost  is  <oiMputea 
acrorilinf;  to  total  Moace  wt-upietl  by 
aflvMrtis^inciit.  ^ 

A(i  vnrtiNdncnt"!  must  roai-h  ui  !•* 
duyH  bAfore  (late  of  publiratinn. 

Ail<lr>»H  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Broadway   at    EleveDth.  AnKelen- 


POULTRY 


CERTrP'IRD  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall 
montha  frrmi  accrpdlted.  free-range  flocks, 
hearlnl  l.v  loikerels  direct  from  Americas 
Kreateal  H|>f i'iali.<<t9.  Accredited  ".X.^"  grade 
chirks  at  s.'nitle  "A"  prices.  Send  for  cala- 
loEue.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
INC..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


CERTIKIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from 
selected  free-range,  high-producing  liens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockirels  with 
aathentic  trapnest  records  of  2:!7-2TS  e?es. 
Certified  by  Alameda  Countv  Farm  Bureau, 
titilitv  prices.  CHANTICLBKR  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY.   IXC      Havward.  Calif. 


B.\BY  CHTCIC.S  from  good  slock  every  week 
until  .luly  first.  Book  now  for  summer  and 
fall  delivery  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Whltc 
Leghornj).  Send  for  circular.  Safe  arrival  luar- 
anteed.  Very  reasonable  prices.  RAVENS- 
WOOD  POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCH- 
ERY. P.  ().   Box  67C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


THROUOflOtTT  thl."  sUTnmer  and  fall  we  will 
have  hatching  every  Tuesilay,  R.  I  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks  from  strong  and  vigorous 
#tock.  Write  the  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
flATCHERY,  1049  Lincoln  av.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ACCKKDITED    HATCHERY    BABY  CHIX. 

Hiuh  egg  records  and  .strong,  vigorous 
•to-:k.  Prices;  July  and  .August.  J14  per  100 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY,  4TC  Sixth  St..  Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all   kinds    hatching  each 
Monday.  DuckllnK.s,  tlirkeys.  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets.    piKeons.    rabbits.    FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.   640    S.    Main    St..    Los  Angeles. 


WHITK  LBCIHORN  PULLETS  4  months  old 
from    Bolting's    Trapneated    Proven  Pro- 
ducers. Commencing  to  lay.  $1.75  each.  Mrs. 
H.   L.   GILLESPIE.  Tres  Pinoa.  Calif. 


BANSON-3  PEDIGREED  LBGHOR.NS  BBS  I 
Write    tor    interestioK    catalogue.  H.\N- 
SON'S   LEGHORN  FARM.   Corvallis,  Ore. 

FARM  LAND   FOR  SALE 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — Wo  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutler  (.'ounty 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  fiighway  tranaportatiun. 
Write  owners.  Sl.'TTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bide  .  Sacramento.  Calif. 

COMPELLED  TO  SELL  my  Modoc  County, 
California,  farm,  ISO  acres  level  produc- 
tive land.  all  cultivated.  House,  barn, 
fenced.  Full  price.  $2500  ca-sh.  Owner,  210 
Uain   St.,   Huntington    Beach.  Calif. 


NO  COMMLSSION.  Sell  your  farm  direct  to 
buyer.  We  put  you  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  buyur.s  through  our  chain  office  serv- 
ice. Owner  only  pays  small  llatinE  fee  for 
expenses.  Booklets  of  farms  for  sale  free 
OWNERS*  NATIONAL  Ll.STI.NG  BUREAU. 
INC..  443-444  Roberts  Bldg..  Lo»  Angelea, 
Calif.   


Ml'.ST  HAVE  C.\SH  -Biggest  bargain  In 
Yakima  Valley.  40-.Tcre  Improved  irri- 
gated alfalfa  ranch  Cash  equity  $;!30l5. 
worth  $10,000  Near  Proaser.  Wa.sh.  Owner. 
767   Main  St  ,   Riverside.   Calif.  - 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  sunny 
Califortiia  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 


MI'ST    HAVE    CASH — Blgge.st      bargain  In 
California       :'0    acres    Humboldt  County. 
Good  home,  well  improved;  full  price,  $2500. 
Owner.   7tj7    Alain   St..   Riverside.  Calir. 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH   BUYERS   want   Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.    R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.    3G7   Wilkinson   P.l.lg  ,  Omaha.  Neb 


Chamber  Aids  Agriculturists 

How  a  V entura  County  Commercial  Organization  Has 
Improved  Relationship  With  Farmers 


(Kdilor's  Note—This  Is  the  third  of  a 
aeries  of  brief  articles  on  co-operation  te- 
t\\>-eri  city  and  country.  The  fourth  will  be 
published   In  an  early  issue.) 

OXNARD.  Ventura  County,  ha.s  a' 
future;  on  this  point  all  the 
lioosters  of  that  favored  district 
are  agreed. 
But  the  realization  that  this  future 
depends  even  more  upon  agriculture 
than  upon  industry  has  wrought  a 
t.-hanKe  of  heart 
and  thought  among 
the  local  h  u  s  1  n  esa 
men.  To  A.  M, 
Robertson,  s  e  cre- 
tary  of  the  Oxnard 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  given 
much  of  the  credit 
for  bringing  al^out 
a  better  feeling 
between  the 
town  speople  and  .-j 
the  farmers, 

"Our  district  i 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  of  develop- 
ment," Robertson  enthusiastically  tells 
his  cohorts.  "The  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion are  awakening  to  the  possi-biliUes 
of  diversified  and  Intensified  farms, 
which,  with  the  added  advantage  of  an 
equable  climate,  will  lncrea.se  the  pros- 
perity of  this  section  many,  many  times 
within  the  next  five  years." 

The  Oxnard  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  year  ago.  realizing  that  there  was 
not  the  proper  harmony  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  farmer  and  the  eity 
dweller,  undertook  a  series  of  what 
are  known  as  "Farmeis'  and  Afer- 
chants'  Dinners."  These  dinners  were 
inaugurated  by  a  complimentary  din- 
ner by.  the  business  men  to  the  farm- 
ers, and  every  one  present  was  en- 
couraged to  speak  his  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  get  "off  his  chest"  any 
grievance  that  he  felt  he  might  have 
against  his  fellow  man. 

The  first  few  meetings  waxed  warm, 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS- 

BKAUTIFUL  Xmas  Berry  Plants.  The 
Toyon,  4  years  old;  will  berry  next  season- 
Crow  your  own.  Get  one  while  they  last 
Sunply  llmiteil.  $2..S0  each.  Ready  for  do- 
livery   now.     Toyon  Gard^-ns.   Bay   Point  Cat 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


EARN  $1!0  to  $-jO  monthly,  expenses  paid 
aji  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
Kuaranti-ed  nfter  completion  of  3  months' 
home  study  course  or  money  refunded.  Kx- 
celleiit  opportunities.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, O  al.  stand.  Business  Training  Inst.. 
Buffalo,   N.  Y 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

HOMESPUN   TOBACCO — Chewing.      5  lbs.. 

Sl.7r.;  10,  $3;  smoking.  5  lbs..  $1.2.5;  10, 
$2;  pipe  unil  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 
CO-OPERATIVE    FAR.MER3.    Paducah,  Ky. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  *  MILLER  — Herman  Miller,  for 
merly  eight  years  member  examining 
corpa,  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Hazard's  Book 
.on  Patents  free  CENTRAL  BLDG.,  Sixth 
and  Mala,  Los  .Angeles.  Calif 

IosceiZaneous 

PRINTED  FRUIT  .T.\R  LAIJKLS— Neat,  con 
\eiiii;nt.  eaay  to  apply.  Just  the  tiling  you 
have  been  looking  for.  ICveryliody  using  them. 
)^vIn(l    in   handy   booklet   form,    20   to  sheet 
ited.   Kiinimed   paper.    100  assorted  la- 
in   kinila)    .'>0c  postpaid 
i:U  G.  GARBB,  S03   Frederick  St.,  San 
.  .        ii.co.  Calif 


MAKE    BIG    MONEY— Pull    particulars  f<^r 
ten  centa     PORTER  MFG.  CO.,  tt6  S.  Mt 
Vernun  Av«..   8aa  Bernardino,  Cat 


wherein  the  farmers  accused  the  busi- 
ness men  of  certain  things,  which, 
later,  developed  as  not  being  serious. 
However,  these  meetings  have  brought 
the  fanner  and  the  business  man  close 
together  and  have  inspiied  a  confi- 
dence which  is  assisting  very  greatly 
in  the  development  of  this  district. 

As  a  result  of  these  meeting.s  and 
the  various  discussions  that  have  en- 
sued, diversification  has  been  very 
largely  brought  about.  The  business 
man  has  muiiitesled  a  deep  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  no  op- 
portunity has  been  overlooked  to 
assist  the  farmer  in  overcoming  his 
difficulties  and  problems  and  encour- 
agement has  bc'-n  given  to  various 
new  agricultural  industries  which 
would  give  a  profit  to  the  farmer  and 
at  th'e  same  time,  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  membership  in  the  Oxnard 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  fanners  who  take  a  more 
or  less  active  interest  in  community 
affairs, 

"We  have  a  very  efficient  agricul- 
tural committee,  composed  of  real  dirt 
farmers  who  have  outlinetl  a  program 
of  development  which,  when  carried 
out.  will  ad<i  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  district  and  its  future  growth," 
concludes  Secretary  Robertson.  "The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  .Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Los  Anfreles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  at  this  time  la  en- 
couraging agriculture  to  the  fulle»<t 
extent. 

"Our  local  committee  is  Intereeted 
also  in  seeing  that  the  new  investor 
is  given  legitimate  and  honest  advice 
on  soil  conditions,  to  the  extent  that 
thfc  unsci-upulou.s  real  estate  (tealer 
will  not  fleece  him  of  his  hard-earned 
money,  and  to  see  that  he  is  sold  the 
prbperty  which  will  make  him  a  sub- 
stajitial,  satisfied  citizen  of  this  dis- 
trict." 


How  Crops  Are  Reported  for  Uncle  Sam 


THERE  are  over  300.000  voluntary 
crop  repoi^ers  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  a 
staff  of  60  State  slalisticiiins  and  a 
"Washington  organization  composed  of 
eight  to  ten  members  on  the  crop 
board  and  a  staff  of  120  statistical 
clerks. 

Apiwoximately  50,000  sepai-ata  and 
distinct  estimates  of  various  kind-s — 
including  condition  figures,  yields, 
acreages,  prices,  stocks,  and  the  like  — 
are  issued  annually  for  individual 
[■"tales  and  for  the  United  Staffs. 
More  than  9,000,000  schedules  a  year 
are  used  by  the  field  organization  in 
rppMrting  on  crop  and  livestock  condi- 
tions. 

The  reports  from  the  Slate  statis- 
ticians are  kept  in  a  safe  to  which  only 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  tha 
key,    and    are    delivered    unopened  fo^ 

LUMBER— Building  Material 

O    B.    WILLIANTS   CO.    SASH    and  DOORS. 
Larsrst  Mill  in  the  Northwest 
•Selllni^TJlrect  to  Tou. 
SCREEN     DOfiRS     with     stronc  mnrtlaad 
and  tenon  Joints,   covered  with  best  Kalvan- 
Ized  steel  screen,  or  with  copper  bronze  wirs 
cloth — »3  00  to   $.i  r.o. 

CUPBOARD  noort.s.  three-ply  vene»r  pan- 
els— $1.2.'>  to  $2.2S  With  glass  and  wood 
bars.    $1.25   to  $3.75. 

Non-collapalbte  Ironlnc  Board  completa 
with  cabinet  to  set  Into  wall,  and  alee\e 
board.  $15.00. 

Write  for  FRRB  Illustrated  Cataloe  of 
money-savinK  valuea  In  Mlllwork — and  all 
kinds  of  beautifying.  *abor-savlnE  flxtur.-a 
for  the  home. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
O.   B.    WTL.LIAM.S  CO..  .S.X.SH   and  DOOR3. 
1834  First  Ave..  South  Seattle.  Wa.sh. 


the  Board  behind  locked  doors  in  a 
room  in  which  telephones  hava  been 
disconnected,  and  other  safe^uitrds 
erected  to  prevent  cominunicatio'i  out- 
side  the   Board  room. 

The  dates  and  hour  set  for  release 
of  the  reports  are  fixed  by  the  li;cre- 
tary  ft  Agriculture  in  December  for 
the  loUowing  year.  \  few  minutes 
before  release  time  the  reports  are 
carried  to  a  room  next  the  Board  room, 
wheic  telegraphers  for  newspapers 
and  exchanges  are  assembled  at  tele- 
graph and  telephone  inslruiiietit*  to 
flash  the  Board's  figures  over  the 
United  States.  As  the  clock  strides  a 
signal  Is  given  and  the  press  and  other 
representatives  dispatch  the  news. 

The  most  outstanding  development 
in  crop  estimating  has  been  the  field 
count  method  of  estimating  changes  in 
acreage,  whereby  the  number  of  fields 
in  each  kind  of  crop  along  selected 
routes  in  a  State  is  counted,  the  same 
routes  being  covered  from  year  to  year, 
a  .sufficient  distance  beinri  covered  to 
be  typical  of  the  entire  State.  A  crop 
meter  has  recently  been  devised  for 
attachment  to  the  speedometer  gear- 
ing of  an  automobile,  that  mea.^'irci 
the  linear  distance  of  fields  along  the 
roiite. 

This  year  an  experiment  is  being 
made  in  aeroplane  photography  of 
crops.  Photographs  will  be  made  of 
selected  areas  over  a  route,  and  the 
area  of  fields  in  various  crops  meas- 
ured by  instniment.  It  ha.^  been 
found  that  the  various  kinds  of  crops 
can  be  distinguished  In  the  photo- 
graphs  at   considerable  heights. 


Use  this  form — It  saves  delay 

Farmer's  ClassDfSed  Ad 


Miil  this  to—  ^ 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 
11th  and  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Rate:  70c  a  line;  60c  .a  line  for 
four  or  more  consecutive  i.ssues. 
Seven  average  words  to  the  line. 


N'.iine 


Address  -  

No.  of  Insertions  .....Date  

Note:  Forms  close  two  weeks  preceding  publication. 


Practical 
POULTRY 
Point  er 5 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


SALT    POISONS   CHICKENS— M  .tiy 
chicken  raisers  report  having  .i 
hens  by  salt  poisoning.    A  hen  re.r 
only   a  tiuarter  ot   a   pound   of  - 
year  and.  since  many  m.ishes  co 
salt,    it    very    seldom    is    necessary    i  . 
add  more. 

In  case  -salt  is  fed  it  mjy  b<'  '  ' 
in  drinking  water  or  milk 
in  feed.    Xo  lumps  should  b- 
chickens  are  apt  to  eat  too  mijcli   n,  i 
die  of  salt  poisoning. 

EXPERT   ADVICE^HE   BEST— Not 
long     ago     1     visiti-c]   a  '.'aliform  i 
poultry    plant    l)e,ii-j    st.irted      by  'v.. 
men  who  were  ncv  ut  the  game.  i 
were  operating  according  to  the  .1 
lions  of  another  dlifornia  poulti  v  lo 
who  boasts  of  the  fact  that  he  h  i  i 
dirtiest  plant  in  the  large  poultry  -n 
ter  where  he  is  located.. 

Following    his    directions,    for  which 
they  have  paitl   him,  they  are  .sfj'  i 
ing  more  for  their  home-mixed 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
of   the    reliable   lommercial    feeds    m  l 
they  do  not  know  the  digestibility  of 
their  mixture. 

These  men  help  ."iupport  by  taxes  n 
largA  and  efficient  .staff  of  poultry  rk 
rerts  at  Davis.    In  addition  theru  ai  "i 
associations    and     farm    papers    whi<  h 
give  reliable  advice  without  coat. 

It  will  be  surprising  if  these  men 
meet  with  the  stircess  they  would  havo 
achieved   had   they  gone  to   the  potii 

try  experts  at  Davis  instead  of  t  

who  by  his  very  methods  enco 
diseases,  poor  production,  weak  t,  > 
stock   and    helps   maintain   the>  50  yr 
cent  of  poultry  failures. 


BREEDING  FROM  SICK  HENS— 
.Many  poultrymen  believe  that  after 
a  hen  has  been  sick  she  no  lonj;  is 
of  any  value  aa  a  breeder.  It  h.i  .  .t 
been  proven  that  a  spell  of  lllne.<  ..i 
any  marked  effect  upon  a  hen's  i  I  u, 
providing  she  has  regained  her  sti  '  h 
before  hatching  season.     Even  :  i 

has  not  done  this  there  Is  a  qi; 
concerning  the  effect  of  sickness 
the  vitality  of  chicks. 

If  it  were  possible  to  dispose  of 
sick    hens,    which    usually    Is   not  tli" 
case.  It  is  probable  that  better  results 
would  be  secured. 


ANOTHER     LAYING  CONTEST— 

"'•»  Oregon  poultrymen  are  woikinff 
hard  for  an  egg-laying  contest  aii<l  ic- 
cording  to  present  plans  Calif  unia 
breeders  will  have  another  continr  in 
which  to  enter  l.'ieir  winning  m. 
The  contest  probably  will  be  he  !  <t 
('or\allis  under  the  supervision  of  ili» 
(Jregon    Agricultural  College. 

LIME  HAS  LITTLE  VALUE- 
Slacked  lime  has  been  pro\  ■ 
have  no  value  as  a  disinfectant.  r 
or  fresh,  clean  soil  has  its  much  >i>io 
as  lime  for  the  v.irious  purposes  th« 
latter  has   been   used   for  by  poultry- 


Strange  Discovery 
Wipes  Out  Flies 

DiiNt     of     An     Aaimtia     Slower     ranned  ta 
Air    b   Quick   IMMh    to    .411  IniM-rt 
l'ett».      Odorleas     and  Not 
M  l*ol«u». 


lIlMf 


(t. 


ilw    !ti«k  nr 
noilaiM    ind  do 
flower  diut    of  a 
th*    liiih.    dlT  a 
th«   aJr.   do«B  IX. 


The  only  uJs.  nanitary  m«tko4  tl  ktllla*  an  ^ 
lert  PMli.  Sln*ly  f««  It  la  Ule  itr  « 
DiaJa  A  Ivim  to  hisi— wlws.  farmsri.  \\t\\jmm 
anil  jBirrtiTpMs:  sq»el*lJr  »»Juabla  to  dainaa  ■ 
It  anabUi  ttas  lianl  ta  <ml  and  timm  la  psin.  MB 
roeordl  of  llicreaafil  mUk  rlaldi  <*  U  M  M  ij 
PnitsctB    iraia    la    iLorat*   fma    ■■■'11  SM 
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Sent    Naw    On    Free  Trial. 

\  •  .l»r    a    aard  wtl< 

Owa    Ola  I'lll* 
xnA    »«a  wOl 
>!■    of    this  raafl 
.    .<        .ua    ■tli^lr**    undi'  >^ 
I   ncH   rid  hoos^  bar-i 

ind  nuur  iDsart  gata.  aat"  >** 

nfn*liK-L«pr    prtea    a*  m|P 
u>  Rlin 
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HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


Ora?igcs  and  Onions — A  Trip  to  Valencia 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


W.   S.  GUILFORD 


EFFECTIVE  SQUIRREL  POISON- 
ING— There  are  plenty  of  squirrels 
this  spring.  The  lack  of  floods  in  the 
river  bottom  for  a  couple  of  years  has 
allowed  these  pests  to  multiply  rapidly. 

Ed  Ross  ha.s  had 
fine  success  poison- 
ing squirrels  dur- 
ing the  past  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  \'eg- 
etation  has  dried 
up  and  the  squir- 
rels are  eager  for 
food.  They  eat  the 
poisoned  harley 
very  readily  and 
apparently  every 
grain  'of  barley 
gets  a  squirrel. 

The  "dope"  used 
is  the  regulation 
strychnine  -  barley 
poison,  furnished 
through  the  horti- 
cultural   commissioner's  office. 

There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  squirrels 
everywhere  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
this  season,  all  the  way  from  Aiitioch 
to  Redding.  Squirrels  are  very  fond 
of  working  in  an  orchard,  the  moist 
BOil  after  irrigation  being  e;usy  to  dig 
Jn,  and  tree  roots, a  favorite  food. 

GRAIN  AFTER^  RICE— There  are 
many  excellent  crops  of  barley 
and  wheat  on  old  lice  land  in  the  Sac- 
riimento  Valley  tliis  season. 

This  is  true  particularly  where  the 
lands  are  rather  low  and  had  a  "carry 
over"  of  moisture  from  previous  .years' 
irrigation. 

Some  of  these  gr:un  fields,  where  the 
old  rice  checks  h.id  not  been  entirely 
done  away  with  and  where  the  Jand 
was  pretty  well  leveled,  were  irrigated. 

When  the  iirigation  w-as  done  early 
very  good  results  were  obtained.  The 
very  late  irrigation  made  good  feed  _.of 
grain  that  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced nothing. 

There  is  aiipnrently  no  indication 
that  the  rice  crop  has  decreased  the 
ability  of  the  land  to  produce  grain; 
there  is  much  e\'ldence  to  show  that 
the  .soil  has  been  benefited  by  the 
growing  of  rice. 

YOUNG  LAMB— A  DELICACY  — 
"You  sell  what  you  can— and  what 
you  can't  sell  you  can" — this  is  an  old 
Btock  yarn  that  is  told  of  the  farmer 
fruit  grower. 

The  choicest  things  grown  on  the 
farm  were  to  be  sold — as  a  matter  of 
course — and  what  was  left  and  un- 
Balable  was  plenty  good  enough  for  the 
farmer  and  his  f.iinily. 

This  holds  true  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  farming  districts  the 
world  over  today.  But  at  HOME 
FARM  we  fool   'em   once   in  a  white. 

In  our  registered  flock  there  occa- 
nionally  comes  a  Inmb  with  black  wool; 
this  Is  true  of  |he  best  flocks  not  only 
In  this  count r.v,  but  in  Great  Britain. 
Why  it  is,  no  one  knows.  (A  good 
Job  for  the  students  of  animal  breed- 
ing and  heredity.) 

No  one  ever  registers  thefn.  although 
they  are  purebr.^d.  So  whenever  we 
find  a  black  lami)  John  always  says: 
"There's  another  lamb  feast." 

When  the.v  wei.f.;li  about  60  pounds 
and  are  the  primest  kind  of  milk  lamb, 
w«  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  food  the 
epicures  in  the  big  cities  demand — 
with  this  exception — that  ours  has  had 
lOHs  handling  and  transportation  and  is 
that  much  better. 


CALIFORNIA  IS  HONORED— In  the 
KOME  FARM  office  we  have  a 
frsimed  photograi)h  of  the  oil  painting 
of  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  head  of  the 
Animal  Husbandi-y  Division  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California. 

This  painting  is  to  be  hung  in  the 
Raddle  and  Sirloin  Club  gallery  at  the 
International  I..ivpstock  Show  next 
December.  It  i.«  a  great  honor  to  Pro- 
fessor True  and  to  California. 

The  hanging  of  a  picture  of  an  in- 
dividual in  this  collection  means  that 
some   signal   service   to   livestock  and 
agriculture  must  have  been  performed. 
.No  greater  honor    can     be  bestowed 
pon  a  mnn  In  the  livestock  industry. 
California    has    received    more  good 
dvertising    as     a     livestock  State  by 
e  winnings   of  the  stock   from  ths 
nlversity  Farm  at  the  great  Interna* 
I.,lvestock  Show  than  could  have 
n  secured  in  any  other  way. 
If  as  much  favorable  publicity  could 
ve  been  bought   (which  would  have 
_     Impossible),  it  would   have  cost 
v,ery  large  sum. 

We  are  might.v  proud  of  Professor 
e  and  proud  to  have  his  picture  on 
wall. 


land,  as  follows:  L^irge  size  (300  or- 
anges per  half  case),  14-15  shillings; 
medium  (StiO  oranges  per  half  case), 
9-10  shillings;  small  (504  oranges  per 
half  case),  8V2  to  9 'A  shillings.  At 
Z'i  American  cents  per  shilling  these 
prices  are  »3.2:;  to  $3.45;  $2.07  to  $2.20; 
and  $1.96  to  $2.13  per  half  case  (roughly 
per  California  box).  This  price  is  de- 
livered in  the  market  in  England.  The 
prices  are  not  princely.  J 

'Ihe  grower  sells   his  fruit!  in  most 
c;  SI     I  I  a  non  grower  packer  and  ship- 
 cr  ■  ; 

well.    The  fruit  may  be  bought  "a  ojo" 

 .  ..u,  ^.  a 

a  ^vii         piicc  per     arroba"  (27.5  lbs.) 

picked  in  the  orchard  or  delivered  at 
packing  house. 

The  price  in  the  orchard  this  season, 
I  was  told  by  a  packer,  varied  from  1.5 
to  2  pesetas  (21  cents  to  28  cents  Ameri- 
can) per  arroba  or  about  76  cents  to 
$1.02  per  100  pounds.  The  packer  usu- 
ally prefers  to  buy  "a  ojo"  as  he  can 
then  harvest  as  he  requires  the  fruit 
and  can  avoid  unpleasant  "gluts" 
cau.sed  by  too  zealous  deliveries  by  anx- 
ious growers. 

The  consul  estimates  the  average 
yields  for  full  bearing  groves  at  about 
ten  tons  per  acre.  This  would  return 
the  grower  at  above  prices  about  $152 
to  $204  per  acre — again  not  princely  re- 
turns judged  by  our  California  stand- 
ards. Of  course,  as  elsewhere,  the  best 
growers  obtain  yields  in  exce.ss  of  ten 
tons  per  acre. 

Bearing  acreage,  according  to  a 
packer,  friend  who  piloted  me  through 
groves  arid  packing  hou.ses,  is  valued 
at  $700  to  $1000  per  acre.  Undoubtedly 
some  day  some  Valenciano  will  vi.sit 
Santa  Ana  or  Riverside  and  then  these 
figures  will  be  raised,  because  Valencia 
has  the  soil,  the  fruit  and  the  climate- 
even  has  our  own  Golden  State. 

NON-ACID  VARIETY 

The  writer  is  not  a  marketing  expert 
and  has  little  faith  jn  his  own  judgment 
in  such  matters;  nevertheless,  he  be- 
lieves Valencia  is  suffering  from  too 
many  varieties;  few  present  day  house- 
wives are  going  to  remember  the  nine 
"leading"  varieties  of  Valencia's 
oi-anges,  and  their  seasons.  Three  va- 
rieties should  be  ample  even  for  the 
English  market.  As  it  is,  the  grower 
often  groups  the  nine  varieties  as  Com- 
mon (Corriente),  Blood  (Saugre),  and 
Mandarin — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  "Common"  cla.ss  may  include 
five  or  six  varieties,  some  sour,  some 
very  sweet.  The  "big  nine"  are:  (1) 
Fine  or  Sweet  Peel;  (2)  Torregrassa  (Big 
Tower);  (3)  Cadena  (Rough  Peel):  (4) 
Papeles  (Paper  Peel);  (5)  Viciedos;  (6) 
Royal;  (7)  Common;  (8)  Beruas,  and  (9) 
Blood.  Many  other  varieties  can  be 
found — even  experimental  plantings  of 
Washington  Navel. 

One  variety  is  almost  devoid  of  acid 
— a  "dead  sweet"  fruit  of  excellent 
flavor  and  good  size.  Its  name  is 
"Corriente,"  that  is.  "Common."  Amer- 
icjins  in  Spain,  including  our  own  fam- 
ily, are  ver>-  fond  of  it.  Another  va- 
riety of  similar  size  and  appearance 
was  given  to  us  as  the  "Common" 
orange.  Here  is  a  good  job  for  some 
ambitious  systematic  citriculturist. 

Perhaps  this  oversweel  fruit  would 
prove  profita,ble  in  California,  even  in 
early  November.  We  obtained  it  in 
Madrid,  and  at  that  time  it  was  "dead 
sweet."  It  probabl.v  would  pass  the  8.1 
standard,  even  on  October  1  and  would 
permit  even  "South  of  Tehachapi"  to 
"horn  in"  on  Oroville  and  Porterville's 
Thanksgiving  trade  (Dr.  Chase,  please 
note).    It  is  really  an  excellent  fruit. 

Comjiact  soil  is  preferred  to  sandy 
soil,  although  transportation  facilities 
and  availability  of  water  for  irrigation 
often  determine  the  choice  of  site  for 
the  grove. 

Seeds  of  the  Borde  ("bastard"  or  bit- 
ter orange)  are  planted  for  root  stocks 
and  the  seedlings  are  grafted  when 
about  18  inches  high.  Trees  begin  to 
bear  considerable  crops  at  5  to  G  years 
and  reach  full  hearing  at  10  to  12 
years.  One  grower  placed  maximum 
bearing  at  I.")  years  and  the  profitable 
life  of  the  tree  at  above  fiO  years.  Many 
trees  of  (his  age  are  still  In  profitable 
bearing,  he  states. 

FERTII.IZATION    IS  IMPORT.ANT- 

The  trees  are  kept  well  cut  back  and 
a  Californian  has  the  tmpresslon  of  a 
grove  of  very  low  trees,  almost  bush- 
like in  some  cases.  The  trees  are  broad 
and  with  centers  open. 

Irrigation  is  frequent  during  the 
summer,  one  authority  placing  the  fre- 
quency at  everj'  8  to  10  days  for  sandy 
soils  and  28  to  30  days  for  very  heavy 
soils;  other  soils  at  intermediate  in- 
tervals. In  an  orchard  visited  near 
Valencia  a  T-irctilar  hole  was  dug 
around  each  tree  to  receive  the  water. 
The  amount  of  water  per  irrigation  Is 
stated  to  be  I.SO  to  600  cubic  meters 
per  hectare.  My  conversion  calcxila- 
tlons  make  these  figures  approximately 
1 '/4  to  6acre  inches  per  irrigation. 

A  prominent  Irrigation  engineer  In- 
formed me  that  irrigation   Is  withheld 


during  setting  of  the  fruit  and  there- 
after until  the  fruit  has  attained  about 
%  inch  diameter — this  in  order  to 
avoid  dropping  of  the  young  fruit.  This 
practice  does  iiot  agree  with  one  Cali- 
fornia theory  for  cau.se  of  June  drop, 
does  it?    "Who  is  right?" 

Fertilizing  is  a  common  practice.  One 
formula  calls  for  ammonium  sulfate, 
550  pounds:  calcium  superphosphate 
(17%  V  2  0  5),  160  pounds;  potassium  sul- 
fate, 200  pounds  per  acre.  Ferrous 
sulfate  at  rate  of  30-40  pounds  per  acre 
is  sometimes  used. 

According  to  Consul  Harmden,  purple 
scale,  meaiy  bug  and  black  scale  are 
abundant.  Fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  (from  cyanide  and  sul- 
furic acid)  and  a  spra.v  are  u.sed  for 
control.  Professor  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the 
Riverside  Experiment  Station  recently 
has  conducted  experiments  on  improved 
fumigation  methods  at  Valencia  in  co 
operation  with  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  agricultui'al  authorities.  This 
work  should  lead  to  needed  improve- 
ment in  present  fumigation  practice  in 
this  district. 

ONIONS  A  ALUABLE  CROP 

The  fruit  is  picked  from  the  ground 
or  fiom  low  ladders  into  esparto  grass 
baskets;  it  is  weighed  as  i)icked  and 
then  heaped  cm  the  ground  until  hauled 
to  the  packing  hou.se.  Here  it  is  again 
heaped  on  straw  on  the  floor.  Women 
sit  about  the  heap  and  sort  the  fruit 
into  baskets  according  to  the  sizes 
previously  mentioned  in  this  article. 
Size  grading  is  done  by  the  eye — not 
by  a  mechanical  device. 

The  baskets  of  fruit  are  taken  to  the 
packing  platform.  Here  girls  wrap  the 
fruit  and  pack  it— not  with  the  "Cali- 
fornia bulge,"  but  flat.  The  box  (case 
or  half  case)  is  nailed  and  then  tied 
with  braided  esparto  grass  rope.  The 
rope  aids  in  handling  the  cases  by 
crane  at  the  dock.  Mandarins  (tanger- 
ines, probably)  are  often  packed  in  flat 
boxes  one  layer  deep  for  a  fancy  trade. 

The  cased  fruit  is  transr)orted  by  flat 
car  or  by  hor.se  or  "bull  car,"  depending 
on  the  distance,  to  the  quay  in  A'alencia 
Here  the  ca.ses  and  half  cases  are 
stacked  under  a  long  shed.  Each  ship- 
per rents  sp;ice  suited  to  his  needs.  By 
small  hand  cranes  the  fruit  is  loaded 
on  barges  to  be  towed  by  tug  to  the 
waiting  freight  steamers. 

Onions  are  second  to  oranges  in  ex- 
port value  for  Valencia.  The  normal 
acreage  is  15,000  to  16,000,  and  the 
normal  quantity  exported  about  6,000.- 
000  bushels.  The  average  crop  is  about 
535  bushels  per  acre,  but  with  ample 
irrigation  and  fertilization  yields  of 
1850  bushels  per  acre  have  been  at- 
tained. 

The  farms  are  small — '/^  acre  to  3 
acres  each — and  onion  raising  is  often  a 
side  issue.  Cash  expenditure  for  labor 
is  slight,  because  the  farmer  and  his 
family  do  most  of  the  work.  The.  prin- 
cipal costs  are  for  water  and  fertilizer. 
The  onions  are  sold  in  the  field  to  the 
packer. 

The  onions  are  grown  from  seed,  not 
from  sets.  The  principal  variety,  the 
"Grano."  is  planted  broadcast  in  De- 
cember and  .January  and  the  "Babosa" 
in  Atigust  in  finely  pulverized  soil, 
previously  fertilized.  Water  is  nppli<d 
and  when  the  plants  are  8  to  10  inches 
high  they  are  transplanted  (normally 
in  April  and  December,  respectively, 
for  the  above  varieties). 

DESCRIBES    CXJLTURAT^  METHODS 

Onions  are  voracious  feeders  and  de- 
plete the  soil;  therefore,  rotation  is  cus- 
tomary as  is  also  the  plowing  under 
of  a  green  manuie  crop  before  planting, 
vetch  being  commonly  used  for  this 
purpo.se.  Fertilizer — usually  ammon- 
nium  sulfate,  45  parts;  lime,  40  parts 
and  potassium  chloride  15  part.s — is 
used  and  450  to  700  pounds  of  the  mix- 
ture per  acre  is  applied  before  trans- 
planting. Barnyard  manure  Is  avoided 
because  it  is  thought  to  cause  disease. 
Superphosphate  is  also  frequently  u.sefl. 

Irrigation  is  given  at  transi)lanting 
and  again  a  few  days  later.  Then 
irrigation  is  scanty  for  a  time  to  force 
downward  root  growth.  Shallow  culti- 
vation and  frequent  weedlngs  are  prac- 
ticed. The  fin;il  irrigation  Is  applied 
immediately  before  harvest. 

T.ong.  low  checks  about  nine  feet 
wide  are  u.sed  for  irrigation.  Fertilizer 
may  be  broadca.st  and  soaked  into  the 
soil  by  irrigation  to  stimulate  growth. 

The  "Grano"  \';iriety  is  read.v  for 
barrest  about  August  1.  The  tops  are 
leveled  several  days  before  harvest  to 
admit  sun's  rays  to  the  bulbs  and  to 
stop  sap  flow.  The  bulbs  are  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  field  several  days  after 
removal  of  all  soil  and  organic  matter. 

The  "Babosa"  onion  is  harvested  In 
■May.  It  is  a  poor  keeper  and  must  be 
shipped  at  once.  The  "Grano"  is  the 
real  Valencia  onion  as  Americans  and 
British  know  it.  It  is  of  bright  golden 
color,  has  a  very  mild  flavor,  and  Is 
oval  In  shape.  U  has  remarkable  keep- 
ing qualities.  K  Is  .stored  In  "cribs" 
similar  to  San  .Tnaqtiin  Delta  corn  cribs, 
and  may  be  held  until  mid-winter  or 
early  spring. 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 

Pump 


(Cover-i(  Type) 


Complete  al 
shown 


For  large  wells  or  small,  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  insures  the  maxi- 
mumi  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

No  shaft  bearings  below  the  pump 
head,  hence  no  bearing  troubles 
and  a  big  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense in  future  repairs.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  simple 
rugged  unit.  Furnished  complete 
as  shown  with  steel  "Cover-it", 
Entrance  Switch,  and  Starter 
Switch,  all  factory  wired, ready  to 
connect  up  to  your  power  line.  We 
also  furnish  the  Bean  Pump  with 
•belt  pulley.  Sign  and  send  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101    W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

10]  W.  Iiilun  Street,  ban  Jusr,  CA. 
PleKs.e  send  me  your  new  pump  cataloR  with  mfor- 
m.ition  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbins. 

Acres  tn  irrigate  


Name  

Address  _ 


Water! 

An  abun(iant  supply,  de- 
livered under  regular  city 
pressure  to  any  part  of 
the  farm.  Operates  auto- 
matically. An  economical 
convenience  made  pos- 
sible by  the 

M YERS - 
PACIFIC 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 

Let  vs  show  you  how  easily  it  is 
in.s lulled.    Write  }or  catahiy. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  BRYANT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 
for  Irrigation  Purposes 

All  sizes  in  stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


Alt  one  (>r  Ihp  nIdM'  iifit- 
rnl  tinnM  In  Anirrl«'ii  \V9 
Ctrt    liiverit«ir(ii.    at  |i>ivtHt 

Borric^  noleri  fr<r  rstultft.  rrlilr ni  ri.)  \>y  iiiatiy  mtII  kMown 
pniPDi'^  of  rxtraiinllnarv  vulufl.  Beok.  Patent-Scnie.  freaw 
Lac«v  It  LaMy.  fl83  F  St..  Wuh..  D.  C.  Ertab.  1863. 
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WHKN    AN'SWKICIN'U  AIIVKKTINKMKNTS 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JULY  13,  1 


Easy  Now  To  Rid 
Your  Place  of  Flies 


Widely     Known  '  Scientist  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  that  is  Fatal 
to    Flies.      Not    a    Poison — 
Harmless     to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dungerous  . 
any  annoying  things  with  which  folks 
have  to  contend.  Xow.  through  the 
discovery  of  K.  R.  Alexander,  widely 
known  fl<-i«*ntist,  ynu  can  rtfl  your  h<»use  and 
barns  an. I  liveyiork  of  thes«  pests  almost  in- 
stantly, ^n/i  Willi  no  iroiU)I<*  al  all.  This 
discovery  iff*  in  the  form  of  an  organic  chem- 
ical that  Is  fatal  to  flies,  and  similar  pests, 
such    as    ctiiKKers,     mosquitoes  and  moths 


Harriman  Loses  Record  Holstein  Herd 


Tllii   >     .ll~.-..vorj.     M...  !i     Is  .Mf \;i;Mi.T  I 

Rid'O-Kly.  i<  Mi't  a  iJoiM<ii  Tlniusli  it  killf  fliee  Il1;e 
nuKif.  turtii  siiiiiiHlff  311(1  hiimiui  l(tf  ns<  sre  not 
•rfrt'liHl  liv  it  «i  nil.  Ill  addiUun  u>  klllitrif  lh•^e 
SnMH-t^t,  Iti'l-O-KIy  Is  a  i>trci]:  retfellaiil.  Kllifit  will 
not  «onie  iiif.*r  .'jx-h  <T  I  uiMtni^  wh^re  Kitl-O-Kly 
has  been  ii»fl  Ritl-O-FH  it.  |.«ri  .■  ilarlj  raLuDle 
for  COU1  and  lior.tfs.  a"  it  i>  a  known  tact  that  flies 
do  untiild   liami   t«t   lUt-'t  iitiiinaU. 

Aa  a  HiH)cl«I  IntHMliiftf n"  offer  l»r.  .\lrxaii(l<-r  'a 
giving  a  rei?iUr  II. Oi)  >t>i'i«yer  free  uttii  each  Yl.l'~i 
Oltler  fnr  Klil-O-Kly.  Seitd  name  and  adilre»»  ttfiar 
to  the  Aletander  l,aboratcirie«,  l.'>49  Gateway  ."ita- 
tiiNl.  Kaiu.H<(  t'lly.  Mo.,  eii' lonins  only  $1.2.5  (ehe.*k 
Oi  ni.  o.l.  Or.  if  yon  irefer.  yon  ran  pay  tUe  post- 
man $l.2.''i  Iil'i*  a  few  lelit*  poiitage.  on  ilelivery, 
fin  confident  l<  Dr.  Alrlunder  that  Rhl-O-FIy  w  II 
rid  your  lioii^e.  Iiani  aiifl  liredtork  of  files  tliat  he 
will  rlieerfnily  refund  >r.iir  money  if  you  are  not 
ftilly  satisfl-M.  Don't  |>nt  up  wilh  thew  anmolns. 
emien^ive  an-l  <Uii^ero(is  pe.ts  a  day  loii^er. 
niil-O-Kly  will  rtoan  ilieit;  out. 


THE  great  I.os  Angreles  County 
farm  herd  of  oH  registered  and 
srade  Hol.stein.s  wa.s  destioyt'd  June  19, 
becausr-  of  foot  and  mouth  infection. 
Sixty  day.s  previously  infection  ap- 
peared in  a  herd  wi'hin  1000  feet  of  the 
county  harns  and  since  that  time  4000 
cattle  have  been  destroyed  within  a 
radius  of  two  mi  lee.  ^Il  looked  for  a 
while  as  thougii  th*  great  I'ounty 
Kami  herd  might  he  saved,  but  infec- 
tion filially  appeared  among  the  calves 
and  the  herd  W'<^  lo.st. 

Starting  with  grade  Holsteins.  but 
constantly  using  purebred  bulls,  the 
herd  became  the  leading  herd  of  the 
l.'nited  States  in  cow  testing  associa- 
tion production.  Later  the  founda- 
tion of  purebreds  was  laid  and  a  splen- 
did work  already  has  been  accom- 
plished with  th.'m,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  record  but- 
ter producer  in  the  West  as  well  as 
many    other    hi.^h  producers. 

Two  herd  bulls  of  outstanding 
ciuality  were  lost  with  the  herd.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  King  Segis  De 
Kol  Mead,  son  cf  the  famous  founda- 
tion cow,  De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead,  and 
the  grand  champion  bull.  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Emperor.  The  other  was  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  Mead,  s^on  of  De 
Kol  of  Valley  Aioad  2d  and  the  lead- 
ing .American  sire.  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20lh.  This  bull  "as  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  (lie  greatest  sons  of 
his  famous  sire  :  n\\  his  value  was  well 
u|)  among  the  leading  young  bulls  of_ 
the  breed. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 


loss  of  these  two  bulls  and  the  previous 
loss  of  Sir  Aggie  De  Kol  Mead  by 
Fred  Hartsook,  all  three  of  the  great 
cows  in  the  direct  Valley  Mead  line — 
De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead,  De  Kol  of  Val- 
ley Mead  2d  and  Miss  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol  Walker — a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
breed  was  suffered. 

The  loss  of  this  gresit^lierd  is  with- 
out question  the  greatest  single  herd 
loss  yet  sustaine<I  in  California  with 
one  exception.  It  represented  one  of 
the  foremost  constructive  breeding 
achievements  insCalifornia.  the  ere<lit 
for  which  is  due  entirely  to  William  R. 
Harriman,  superintendent  lx>s  Angeles 
County  Farm.  In  his  official  position 
Harriman  has  for  years  been  called 
upon  to  manage  one  of  California's  im- 
portant public  institutions,  yet  in  the 
development  of  the  Holstein  herd — 
only  one  of  the  great  details  of  the  big 
plant — Harriman,  although  with  lim- 
ited funds  to  purchase  foundation 
stock,  secured  the  right  kind  of  cattle 
by  intelligent  selection  and  develoived 
them  in  a  manner  that  would  reflect 
credit  uptm  any  breeder  who  had  noth- 
ing to  look  after  but  the  operation  of 
his  herd. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harriman  are  rec- 
ognized as  keen  students  of  Holstein 
pedigree.s,  with  a  rare  enthusiasm  for 
their  favorite  brted.  Probably  no 
actual  owner  could  more  accura'ely 
regret  the  loss  of  his  herd  than  does 
Harriman  feel  the  loss  of  this  public 
herd,  after  the  years  he  has  spent  in 
building  it  up  anil  the  heroic  fight  he 
made  for  months  to  save  it. 


Friendly  Philosophy 

(Continued  From  Page  Four) 


MOST  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

"Little 
Wonder 
FIELD 

and 
OPERA 
Glass 
$L75 
only 

BEAUTIFULLY  NICKEL  PLATED 
H»r«  im  on*  of  t)i«  mont  Wft'itiful  acl  Imeai  qiialiiy  1'  eld 
and  Op<T»  GI.aA-^.  at  a  pr<ce  thai  when  buymc  ■ome- 
w)i«re  eUfl  yuu  will  ti«^  c  to  pay  :i  or  t  titunn  af<  m  i<  b.  W« 
Kuaraat««  tita  price  to  b«  the  lowrat  in  t>ie  1'.  S  .  b«-au*« 
wa  imDor(»tl  iheiu  o  irseNt^,  »nd  ar*  offrrine  ihem  10 
yo  I  at  prar-tically  a  Iruc'-fm  of  t<a  a^f'^al  won't. 

Thiarlus  ta  hMutiruMr  fir  all  metal  vtrtm  nv  km)  plata^; 

toy«rra  wilh  Ana  qualitv  imitati'jn  le»' h -r  ii  ,1  .  In>-h'it  •ztCB'lfrd 
and  2'^  inch«a  whan  clo«*<]  "arri  i*  wqtjippwl  wi  h  powrrf  n!  Una^f , 
which  will  enibU  fou  to  ar*  ohj-cia  milpsawar ,  JH.i-it  uarfiil  for 
campiny  hunting  or  dintirtcutrhinit  tivnto  k  out  in  1h*  caftiir*. 
Uaa  it  alati  an  oDca  visa*  f<r  moviaa  or  oD^ra.  Coiraa  in  a 
beautiful  plii9>i  lined  prmrntatifin  caaa. 
prica  t1 .7i,  whiU  aupplv 

SEND  no  HONEY^  Ti 
Itrarr.    Uonar  rvfuodcd 

AMERICAN  BARGAIN  HOUSE,  Dept.  ' 

79  Fourth  A««nu«  New  Yorli.  N.  Y.  I 


Spftcial  advvrttaiaa 
tman  SI  7S  otu^  pocUia*  on  i9- 


that  during  the  nine-year  period  from 
1(11.5  to  1924.  Ayrshire.  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey and  Holstein  cows  showed  an  in- 
j  crease   in   butterfat   production  rang- 
ing from  8  to  11  per  cent  and  in  millc 
■  production   ranging  from  '.t.(>5  to  ll.:iS 
j  per  cent,  over  the  average  for  all  rec- 
!  ords  made  previous  to  1915. 
I     This    improvement   may    be   due  in 
part    to    better-  feeding    and  testing 
[  methods,    liut    the    major    credit  un- 
I  doubtedly  must  go  to  the  breeders  who 
1  supplied    the    high-record    blood  lines. 


r 


Smoker 


Take  advantagefl 
of  this  offer  NOW  • 


JN     [ir-»vious    atjv^rt  ispm'*nts         hn  vif 
of  f»*r>»fl     you    excptional    prires  on 
Don    K'-rnArK'U"   and    5*nlo   C'lttnrs.  The 
men  who  ord'^r*^*!  konw  how  go«nl  ihes" 

thns>*  wh<»  h:i  V**  not  or-l'T'-il  thai  ntir 
plan  ■  (»f  Mt'llinp  pives  >'nu  a  s»'nuin* 
men n:t  of  buying  t he  fineKt  ciKiirft  'it 
the  lnwe«t  pric<*.  Tn  do  this  we  have 
packed  1000  boxen  of  10  Don  Kern;indo 
Queen* —«  clear  Havana.  '2  for  2^c  ci- 
frar.  You  order  one  of  th»'»<e  box»-s. 
sniok*?  t  wo,  and  if  you  do  not  think 
theMc  I'iears  are  al)  that  we  ciatm. 
return  the  remainder  to  uh  an<l  we  will 
refund  yt>ur  money. 

Cut  out  this  a<lvertl>t*ment.  f'tt'los.* 
it  with  a  onp  dollar  bill  and  we  wi!i 
mail  you  prepaid  ihls  t rial  box  of  10 
Don  Ktfrnando  (3  for  25c  si/.e).  Take 
advantai^e  now  of  this  offer,  as  It  is 
only  ..p-n   for  :i   liniifd  tim-. 

C.  CORUGEDO  &  CO. 

223-225-227    No.    Los   Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


WHAT  DETERMINES  VALUA- 
TION?—The  breeder  of  the 
greatest  animals  naturally  demand 
and  receive  highest  prices  for  their 
stock,  just  as  the  master  craftsman  is 
better  paid  for  his  labor  than  the  less 
efficient  worker. 

And  they  are  entitled  to  higher 
prices,  not  only  because  they  have  bet- 
ter animals,  but  also  because  they  are 
performing  a  service  to  the  entire  live- 
stock  industry  and   the  nation. 

-Mready  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  Uncle  Sam  to  recognize 
th^se  facts.  And  in  view  of  his  tire- 
less efforts  for  many  years,  through 
the  Unit.ed  States  Department  of  Ag 
riculture  and  the  Slate  agricultural 
colleges,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
better  animals,  it  se»>ins  as  though  Sec- 
retary Wallace  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  the  contention. 

As  pointed  out  in  .ji  resolution  passed 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  .\nieri- 
can  Holstein -l-'rieaian  Association,  in 
Richmond,  Va.:  •Intidciiuate  compen- 
sation for  animals  slaughtered  f>if  the 
public  w^elfaie  can  only  operate  to  dis- 
courage breeders  from  assutiiing  the 
hazards  of  maintaining  herds  of  valu- 
able breeding  animals,  thus  nullifying 
to  a  large  degree  the  splendid  work 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  our  agricultural  tolljges 
anil  other  agencies  in  ptonioting  the 
improvement  of  our  livestock  through 
the  use  of  better  sires  and  construc- 
tive breeding," 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

Slt.SO  buys  suaraolee  option  on  10.000  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  No  Further  Riih.  A  niove- 
nent  of  5c  from  option  price  gives  you  an 
cpportiinity  to  take  $.')00;  4c.  $400  ;  3c,  $JO0,  etc. 
AVKITK  TOr>.\Y  FOR  PARTICULARS  and 
FREE  MARKET  LETTER, 

{•Teitort Daily Gnde,  S.W.  Braacb,  DepL  ^-^^ 

1016  Balliaorc  Ave,  KaD>a«  Citj,  M*. 


WHO  SHALL  DETERMINE 
V>^LUE? — ;n  order  to  .arrive  at 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  pure- 
bred livestock,  many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Their  value 
for  meat  means  nothing,  because  in 
this  respect  they  are  wo"4h  little  iriore 
than  grades  of  tiie  same  coiiditioii. 

How,  then,  can  the  problem  be 
solved?  By  consideration  of  average 
prices  over  a  period  of  years:  poten- 
tial yield  and  progeny  of  young  stoclt; 
prices  paid  and  received  for  living  ani- 
in.tls  of  the  breed  and  herd:  and  serv- 
ice to  the  industry  as  outlined  above. 

Who  is  able  to  give  fair  considera- 
tion to  these  factors?  Not  a  layman, 
clearly:  and  certainly  not  a  stockman 
familiar  only  with  market  classes.  An 
answer  has  been  supplied  by  an  of- 
ficial of  one  of  the  Eastern  agricul- 
tuial  folleges,  who  suggests  the  ap- 
iiointiTient  of  a  board  of  appraisers  to 
rleal  onl.v  with  contested  cases  or  those 
involving   high-class   registered  stoclc. 

He  suggests  this  board  shall  inihnie 
one  representative  of  the  United  States 
D-Iiartitient  of  Agriculture,  otif  from 
the  national  association  of  the  breed 
involved,  one  from  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  one  from  the  State  live- 
stock   sanitary    departqient.    atiU  one 


Ayrshire  Breaks  Record 

BY  producing  llJ'i  pounds  of  but- 
terfat in  OHe  month,  California 
Barcheskie,  an  Ayr.ahire  cow  owned  by 
the  Universit.v  of  (;?alifornia  at  Davii, 
has  broken  the  world's  record  for  that 
breed.  No  other  Ayrshire  cow  has 
ever  produced  in  a  single  month  so 
much  butterfat.  In  one  month  she 
gave  2S12  pounds  of  milk,  which 
tested  4  and  9-10  per  cent  fat. 

Barcheskie  is  being  tested  for  a 
year's  record  ,md  if  she  continues  at 
her  present  rate  will  break  the  world's 


record  for  her  breed  for  the  year.  She 
began  her  test  on  December  19,  1923, 
and  has  produced  in  164  days  a  total 
of  11,220  pounds  of  milk  containing 
587  pounds  of  butterfat. 

This  is  a  daily  a\'erage  of  a  little  less 
than  70  pounds  of  milk  containing  3</i 
pounds  of  butterf.it,  enough  to  supply 
25  average  families  with  milk.  It 
would  have  required  approximately 
five  of  the  average  cows  kept  on  Cali- 
fornia ranches  to  have  produced  a 
sitnilar  amount  ol  milk  and  butter  in 
the  same  time. 

This  remarkable  cow  was  horn  on 
the  University  farm  at  Davis,  Novem- 
ber 22,  19  IS,  md  is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  acomplished  in  the  im- 
provement of  livestock  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  jirinciples  of 
breeding.  Her  sire  was  Willowmoor 
Robin  Hood  3tth.  and  her  dam  was 
Willowmoor  Barcheskie  Bessie  B. 

Barcheskie  has  also  proven  herself 
an  exceptional  mother.  Though  only 
7  years  of  age  sh"  has  given  to  the 
t>niversity  four  diiughters  and  to  her 
family  have  been  added  two  grand- 
daughters and  one  grandson.  One  of 
her  daughters.  O.ilifornia  Barche.skie 
2nd,  holds  the  State  record  for  Senior 

-year-olds,  having  produced  12,957 
potMlfls  of  milk  containing  597  pounds 
of  biitlerfal_  in  one  year.  .\  cow  of 
excellent  type  herself,  she  is  transmit- 
ting bo'h  tvpe  an!  production  to  her 
offspring.— W.  .%t.  RKGAX,  University 
Farm. 

from  the  State  breed  as.sociafion  of 
the  breed  affected. 

In  view  of  the  present  controversy 
in  California  and  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  would  seem  both  timely  and 
proper  to  have  the  matter  settled  now 
along  these  lines. 

That  the  owner  of  stock  slaughtered 
for  the  public  welfare  Is  entitled  to 
ronipeiisalion.  no  one  can  deny;  and 
that  the  aniotinf  of  this  compeiL^ati  in 
should  be  decided  bv  a  thoroughly-in- 
formed committee  or  board,  seems  not 
only  reasonable  but  also  necessary  If 
rieht  is  to  prevail. 


Know  Your 
CALIFORNIA 


Little  Journeys  Into 
'  Agricultural  Dvitricta 


fEdltor'a  Note — Brief.  Intlmat*  pllinpaea 
aRrirultural  ronimuniti'^a  in  varloun  parts 
the  .State  will  be  published  from  lini-  to  II 
under  thia  headinK  .Subjecta  will  be  ch  — 
at  random  wlth.iut  regurtl  to  rank  In  p 
ductlon  or  agrli-ullural  inip'>rt  an--.^  Oel 
qualnted  with  your  Californ  .  . 

tiea  and  deiiehta.  > 
(IRCHARD  an.l  FARM  re; 
llieae  infurniative  "111116  juu 

ANTELOPE  VALLEY 
LOS  A.NGELES  COU.NTY 

A.N-rELOPE    VALLEY    Is   a  diatr 
loo  often  overlooked  by  (he 
looking  for  land  at  farm  land  prrt 
l..ancaster  is   in   Los  Angeles  Coun 
47  miles  by  air  line  due  north  of  t 
court' house.    It  is  the  largest  town 
a   valley   60   miles  long  and   20  ml" 
wide.     It  has  a  modern  grade  sch" 
in  a  class  A  building  and  a  $22S. 
high  school  that  cannot  be  excelled 
any  other  rural  high    school  In 
State. 

One  of  the  main   reasons  why  t 
district  is  flourishing  is  because  th- 
is  an   abundance   of    Irrigation  wat 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
acres  here  where  the  depth   to  wa 
is  not  over  forty  feet.    We  pump  m" 
wa'er  here  with  electricity  alone  t" 
the  average  flow  of  the  Los  Ange" 
aqueduct. 

Last    year    we    shipped  over  26, 
tons  of  baled  alfalfa  hay.     The  pri 
cipal  purchasers  ot   this  hay  are 
dair.vmen  around  Los  .\ngeles.  who 
located   on   land   too  high  priced 
farm  for  hay  crops.     These  dairy 
are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  of  S2 
ton  for  Lancaster  hay,  because  of  i 
finer    quality    and    greater  milk-p 
diicing  value.    The  principal  reason  C 
<his  excellence  is  because  thete  are 
fogs   here   and    hav   can   be  tialed 
hours  after  it   is  cut  without  dtt^i 
of  sweating. 

Alfalfa,    dairying   and  poultry 
ing  are  enterprises  in  Antelope  Afal 
in  which  you  cannot  lose;  legitinut 
-safe  and   profitable  enterprises.  It 
not  surprising  th.at  the  heaviest  rec' 
purchasers  of  property  here  have 
men   who   originally    farmed  closer 
1.08  Angeles,  but  on  account  of  the  i 
crea.oe  in  value  of  their  land,  .sold 
and  then,  looking  around  for  .i  ftistrl 
In  which  to  start  again,  1". 
In  Antelope  Valley — just  tw- 
half  hours'  run  from  I.,os  Aiu' 
an  all-paved  highway. 

ijood    land,    cheap    land,    your  o 
economical   water  system,  a  safe, 
crop  and  a  ready  market  and  no  t~ 
ures — these  are  the  v.ssentials  waA 
by  Mr.  Farmer.     He  locates  here 
cause     we    have     them. — KR.^NK 
RI.fTLKDCp:. 


Profitable  Sheep 
'Husbandry 

(Conlitmi  d  Fmni  I'ngr  Thrr.  ) 


ts  no  choicer  or  more  wholes.>ni 
than  a  4-months-old   "black  ! 

Df  course,  shi-c'i  raising  h 
ficulties  anil  darli  sides.  ( 
dogs  have  wrought  havoc  in  a  II  > 
sheep,  although  this  may  be  pre\ 
by  penning  the  sheep  at  night  ai 
being  handy   with  a  Winchestei 
Such    ravages   are    not    very  co 
in  a  community  where  sheep  ar>^ 
tiful.     Sheep  are  subject  to  man 
eases,    although,    gcneially     s|  • 
losses    are     very     light.  <> 
there  is  a  case  of  imeumoi 
flu,"  or  grub  in  the  heati,  > 
parts  of  the  State    still    are  n 
with  "scabies,"  which  requires  di 

.\li  things  considered,  the  a. 
California  farmer  with  40  acr 
more  could  make  no  better  inVe- 
than  to  acquire  a  sm.ill  flock  of 
young  ewes  .inl  run  ihPm  as 
line  for  picking  up  the  waste  ab.. 
place,  

Solano  Ships  Early  Fru 

ACCtJRDINC.    to    Carl    H.    Sl>  ; 
horticultural     commi.--  ' 
Solano  Counfy,  230  cars  of 
left  Solano  County  up  to  .lu: 

Of  this  number  171  have  I'  li 
ville  and   59   rolled   from  Suisu' 
Green  Valleys. 

Vacavllle     has    shipped     f  r  o 
to    15    cars    iliiily    for  several 
These    shipment*  containc.l 
apricots,   cherries,  plums  m 

The    earliest  shipments 
State  of  ea<-h  one  of  these  ti  ui  >  i 
Solano  County. 
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Supplying  State  Institutions  With  Fresh  Meat 


HE  primary  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  Napa  State  Farm 
was  to  secure  for  the  nearby 
Veterans'  Home  an  ample 
water  supply.  "The  Farm, 
oric^nally  known  as  the 
Yount  place,  comprises  2700 
acres  of  hill  and  valley  land 
12  miles  north  of  Napa,  and 
includes  a  water  right  to  a  beautiful 
little  mountain  stream,  which  de- 
bouches into  the  bottom  of  the  Napa 
River  at  this  point.  The  water  from 
this  stream  is  used  Jointly  by  the  State 
Farm,  Veterans'  Home  and  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Napa. 

Having  a  large,  fine  farm  in  a.  con- 
venient location,  the  State  decided  to 
utilize  it  for  a  home  to  accommodate 
the  "first  termers"  at  the  State  peni- 
tentiary. This  plan  did  not  prove  par- 
ticularly successful.  One  reason  was 
that  the  neighbors  objected  to  the  pres- 
ence of  convicts  in  the  community. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
farm  as  a  meat  supply  base  for  the 
two  institutions  named,  and  also  the 
State  I^rison  at  San  Quentin  and  the 
Sonoma  Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 
Owen  Duffy,  who  had  made  a  good 
record  as  business  manager  of  the  Napa 


Napa  State  Farm  Saves  Taxpayers'  Money  in  Grow- 
ings Feeding,  Buying  and  Butchering  Animals 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


County  was  under  close  quarantine,  the 
Farm  was  fortunate  in  having  on  hand 
a  large  number  of  first  class  Shorthorn 
steers,  which  had  Just  been  shipped  in 
from  Nevada.  The  animals  were  three 
years  old,  weighed  about  1100  pounds 
each  and  cost  around  $8.50  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Steers  usually  are  bought  for  con- 
siderably less  than  this  price  and  it 
seldom  is  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
State  to  get  them,  but  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  feed  last  winter  this  became 
necessary.  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia generally  furnish  all  the  animals 
needed,  many  cattle  and  sheep  being 
driven  off  the  range  directly  into  the 
receiving  pens. 

E^ach  month  at>out  200  beeves  are 
slaughtered,  an  equal  number  of  sheep- 
and  about  one-third    as    many  hogs. 
Eiach    quarter    San    Quentin  convicts 
consume  approximatel^66  tons  of  beef. 


sr.  r- 

•  1 


meat  used  at  the  State  institutions, 
which  forces  us  to  deliver  a  superior 
product." 

Most  of  the  Farm  is  devoted  to  pas- 
ture, although  fields  of  both  large  and 
small  grain  are  grown,  the  com  being 
converted  into  silage  in  three  good- 
sized  silos.  Animals  are  given  the  best 
rations  obtainable  and  comfortably 
housed. 

Bion  Hall,  who  for  38  years  has  been 
in  the  butchering  business,  does  all  the 
slaughtering,  with  the  aid  of  two  help- 
ers. He  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
expert  workmen  in  his  line  in  the 
United  States  and  earns  good  wages. 
For  killing,  skinning  and  dressing  a 
beef  $1.26  is  paid.  Hall  pays  for  one 
assistant  and  the  State  reimburses  the 
other. 

After  an   animal   is   converted  into 
halves  of  l)eef,  the  latter    are  hung 
over  night  in  an  open  shed,  to  get  rid 
of    animal  heat. 
The  beef  is  then 

  held  for  two  days 

and  two  nights  in 
a  cooling  room, 
where  a  tempera- 
ture of  48  degrees 
is  m  a  i  n  t  a  i  ned, 
after  which  it  is 
put  In  a  refrigera- 
tor, where  the 
mercury  s  t  a  n  ds 
at  the  freezing 
point.  Trucks  are 
used  to  transport 
the  meat  to  des- 
tination. 

Big  packers 
claim  they  sell 
meat  on  such  a 
close  margin  they 
are  forced  to  look 
to  the  by-prod- 
ucts for  their 
profits.  This  Im- 
portant depart- 
ment of  work  is 
not  neglected  .at 
the  State  farm. 
The  blood  is  run 
into  a  concrete- 
floored  pen,  where 


hogs  pick  up  considerable  feed.  Heads 
and  other  portions  of  the  carcass  con- 
taining material  which  cannot  profit- 
ably be  used  for  food  are  cooked  and 
used  for  hog  feed. 

Bones  are  sacked  and  sold  to  manu- 
facturers of  various  bone  products. 
The  liver  and  other  edible  internal 
organs  are  sold  in  "set«"  and  material 
for  ox  tail  soup  is  not  wasted.  .  L>ard 
and  tallow  is  rendered  and  sold  for  the 
highest  market  prices,  grading  first 
class.  ^ 

Sheep  and  cattle  hides  are  the  most 
valuable  by-products.  The  latter  are 
carefully  preserved  with  pulverized  rock 
salt  and  stored  in  concrete  vats.  Steer 
hides  weigh  about  60  pounds  each  and 
bring  the  highest  packers'  price.  One 
reason  why  it  is  possible  to  obtain  top 
prices  for  hides  id  because  they  are 
uninjured  In  skinning  and  all  fat  and 
flesh  removed.  San  Francisco  hide 
dealers  bid  for  State  Farm  hides. 

"Is  Bion  Hall  still  doing  the  killing?" 
is  the  only  question  they  ask,  before  of- 
fering the  highest  market  price. 

Buyers  accept  hides  when  not  more 
than  four  in  a  hundred  show  cuts.  In 
the  last  lot  of  Farm  hides  sold,  only 
one  in  600  showed  a  mark  of  this  kind, 
which  evidenced  excellent  workman- 
ship. 


Use  Agricultural  Gypsum 

ALFALFA  in  the  rotation  with 
wheat  is  benefited  with  agricul- 
tural gypsum,  according  to  Prof.  R.  P. 
Cope  of  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. This  is  because  the  sulphate 
sulphur  made  available  as  plant  food 
each  year  is  too  small  In  amount  for 
big  yields  of  various  legumes,  such  as 
alfalfa  and  clover.  The  increased 
yields  secured  with  gypsum  have 
varied  from  two  to  1000  per  cent  and 
have  averaged  about  50  per  cent. 

Besides  being  plant  food,  agricul- 
tural gypsum  is  known  as  a  soil 
amender.  The  heavy  soli  is  loosened, 
permitting  greater  freedom  of  mois- 
ture and  air  movement.  The  power 
required  to  turn  the  soil  is  also 
reduced.  Soils  are  improved  because 
increased  root  development  augments 
the  vegetable  and  nitrogen  content. 
The  increase  in  vegetable  matter  also 
tends  to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil. 

A  five  to  six -year  stand  of  alfalfa 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  grain  crops 
which  follow  In  the  rotation. 


Ex-Govemor  Stephens  holding 
Beau  Rosemont,  type  of  fine  beef 
stock  raised  on  the  State  farm. 
O.  M.  Duffy,  business  manager, 
next  to  bull. 


state  Hospital  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  livestock  business, 
was  chosen  to  manage  the  Farm. 

Although  the  Farm  and  Hospital  are 
14  miles  apart,  Duffy  retained  his  posi- 
tion at  the  latter,  while  making  his 
home  on  the  former,  thus  saving  the 
State'  from  putting  another  officeholder 
on  the  payroll.  J.  F.  Armstrong  ably 
serves  as  secretary  and  assistant  busi- 
ness manager  of  both  institutions.  C. 
A.  Pierce  is  foreman  of  the  Farm. 

The  plan  of  financing  the  project 
is  to  furnish  the  superintendent  with 
a  revolving  fund  of  |T5,000.  If  at  any 
time  the  State  should  need  and  demand 
this  money  the  manager  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  cash,  an  arrange- 
ment which  renders  necessary  care- 
ful financing.  / 

Before  the  State  Farm  was  put  th 
operation,  the  Institutions  referred  to 
obtained  meat  from  private  contractors, 
quarterly  bids  being  called  for  and  the 
firm  making  the  lowest  price  getting 
the  business  for  the  ensuing  three 
months.  This  plan  still  is  followed,  al- 
though Duffy,  having  the  free  use  of 
a  farm  and  slaughtering  plant,  is  en- 
abled to  underbid  private  competitors. 

U8K  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK 

Taxpayers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  workings  of  the  State  Farm  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  it  not  only  iiaya 
expenses  but  returns  an  annual  profit 
of  approximately  fl0,000.  In  estimat- 
ing the  money  made  In  the  mea.t  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  interesting  to  estimate 
how  much  of  this  sum  would  be  left 
over  after  paying  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal Invested  In  the  Farm,  and  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment.  Td  do 
thla  intelligently,  of  course!  would  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
oondltlons  and  nil  details  connected 
with  the  bualnesa. 

The  general  plan  la  to  buy  meat  ani- 
mals which  are  fit  to  kill,  keep  them 
the  Farm  and  convert  them  into 
t  as  fast  as  needed  to  supply  the 
tutiona  with  fresh  flesh  food.  The 
ber  of  animals  on  the  Farm  natur- 
ly  varies,  but  aaually  amounts  to  aev- 
eral  hundred. 

During  the  recent  foot  and  mouth 
disease  epidemic,  when  for  a  time  Napa 


Bion  Hall,  Califoi-nia's 
champion   "killer"  and 
head  butcher  at  the  State 
farm. 


State  farm  slaughterhouse,  where  each  month  nearly  500 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  killed  to  supply  meat  for  the  State 
hospital  at  Napa  and  four  other  State  institutions.  This 
plant  is  a  model  of  efficiency. 


of  which  an  equal  quantity  Is  cow  and 
steer  meat,  the  total  being  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds  annually. 

Only  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cattle 
are  used,  beef  from  dairy  breeds  not 
being  considered  good  enough  for  In- 
mates of  State  Institutions. 

A  high-grade  hei-d  of  Herefords  Is 
being  built  up  and  now  numbers  SO 
animals.  A  flock  of  mutton  sheep  Is 
pastured  on  the  hill  land. 

"Did  we  lose  any  lambs  on  account  of 
feed  shortage?  I  should  say  not!"  ex- 
claimed Armstrong.  "We  raised  a  100 
per  cent  lamb  crop,  which  came  the 
middle  of  December  and  three  months 
later  weighed  S8  pounds  per  animal. 

"We  aim  to  supply  only  flrst-clasa 
pork,  beef  and  mutton.  Buyers  are 
very  particular  about  the  quality  of 


Cattle  bam  and  silo.  Although  the  State  farm  comprises 
over  four  square  miles  of  hill  and  valley,  land  it  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  caring  for  the  animals  which  are  grown  elsewhere 
and  brought  here  for  slaughter. 


\ ,  / 


How  a  man  and  tractor  take  the  plaee  of  four  men  and  teams  in  the  hay 
field.  Tractors,  however,  are  not  generally  used  in  haying  operations,  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  adapting  motor  power  to  handling  of  dried  forage  crops. 


V 


Old-style  dump  rake  and  mower.  In  humid 
districts  a  side-delivery  rake  can  he  used 
instead  of  a  tedder  for  loosening  up  hxiy 
after  a  rain — and  the  driver  never  has  to 
think  about  working  a  dump  trigger. 


Farmer's 
wife  helps 
out  by  lead- 
ing horse. 


Haystacker  in  action,  dumping  load 
of  forage  pushed  onto  it  by  buck 
rake.  This  method  relieves  the 
farmer  of  one  of  the  hardest  jobs 
in  the  country:  pitching  hay. 


This  hay  loader  pulled  by  a  trac- 
tor is  a  great  labor  saver.  It  unll 
pick  up  hay  from  swath,  but 
better  results  are  obtained  by 
first  unndrowing  with  side-de- 
livery rake. 


Piling  baled  hay  with  a  stacker. 
This  method  of  storing  hay  is 
impractical  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  rain  and  sometimes  re- 
sults in  orchardists  getting  a 
cheap  supply  of  valuable  nUro- 
genous  fertilizer. 


Street  scene  in  Com- 
ing (Tehama  County) 
which  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  general 
farming  country.  In- 
tensive cultivation  of 
small  tracts  is  the  rule. 
A  Heinz  pickle  factory 
pays  fancy  prices  for 
Coming  olives,  which 
attain  unusually  large 
size.  Many  other  kinds 
of  fmit  are  grown  and 
a  fine  community 
spirit  manifested. 


Buck  rakes  and  stacker  in  action  on  a  large  California  hay  farm.  Horses  still  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  hay  field,  but  gradually  are  they  being  displaced  by  power-op- 
erated  machinery.  Each  year  an  increasing  tonnage  of  alfalfa,  mixed  with  other 
crops,  is  being  put  into  silos,  which  preserve  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of 
its  feeding  value.  Calif omia  hay  is  scarce  and  high  this  year. 


Humboldt  County  Farm  Ad- 
viser Logan's  daughter  calls 
attention  to  the  splendid  growth 
made  by  this  patch  of  Harding 
grass.   "Try  it,"  she  advise*. 


Soil  Improvement  Paves  Way  to  Citrus  Success 


CHEMICAL,  laboratory  may 
seem  an  unnecessary  adjunct 
to  an  orange  orchard,  but  R. 
S.  Thompson,  successful  High- 
land (San  Bernardino  County) 
citriculturlst,  declares  he 
needs    it    in    his  business. 

  Twelve  years  ago  he  under- 

took  to  improve  an  unprofit- 
able grove.  The  trees  had  been  cared 
for  according  to  accepted  standards, 
therefore  he  was  forced  to  devise  new 
methods  to  make  them  bear  more  and 
better  fruit. 

Since  an  orchard  derives  its  principal 
support  from  the  ground,  and  chemistry 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  soli  secrets,  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  factors 
controlling  plant  growth  and  means  for 
their  betterment.  Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  as  a  result  of  these  orig- 
inal investigations  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  held  by  agricultural 
authorities,  but  experience  proved  they 
were  correct  and  both  experts  and  farm- 
ers now  are  adopting  Thompson's  theo- 
ries and  methods. 

IMPROVES  SOIL  CONDITIONS 

An  examination  of  the  ground  showed 
that  irrigation  water  was  not  reaching 
the  subsoil.  The  first  foot  contained  13 
per  cent  moisture;  second,  third  and 
fourth,  6  per  cent;  fifth,  8  per  cent.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  moisture  con- 
tent fell  below  6  per  cent  tree  leaves 
would  wilt,  therefore  the  danger  line 
never  was  feu:  away. 

After  seven  years  of  soil  improvement 
work  each  of  the  first  five  feet  of  soil 
contained  11   per  cent  moisture,  Indi- 


Leaving  the  Beaten  Path 

THIS  is  the  story  of  an  orange  grower  who  does  his  own  think- 
ing. While  some  of  his  methods  are  at  variance  with  those 
advocated  by  other  orchardists,  they  have  the  undoubted  virtue 
of  producing  results — and  that  is  what  counts,  after  all.  Closer 
study  of  chemistry  is  the  crying  need  of  citruculture,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  successful  producer  with  more  than  forty  years' 
experience. — The  Editor. 


the  soil  in  ^he  shape  of  manure  only  a 
small  part  of  the  fertility  consumed  In 
the  form  of  feed.  It  is  much  more  prof- 
itable to  buy  poor  alfalfa  hay  and  feed 
it  direct  to  the  ground  than  to  purcbaae 
good  hay  at  S2S  a  ton  and  take  what 
manure  an  animal  makes. 

"The  man  who  takes  sufficiently  good 
care  of  his  animals  to  make  them  pay 
almost  always  neglects  his  orchard,  and 
vice  versa.  As  for  myself,  if  I've  got  to 


moisture  penetratlonT'  this  agricultural 
Philistine  was  asked. 

"Soil  in  proper  condition  is  sufficiently 
porous  for  these  processes,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Here  in  Southern  California 
the  ground  becomes  too  hot  In  the  sum- 
mertime, If  cultivated." 

"But  how  do  you  ke^  the  weeds  from 
robbing  the  soil?" 

"Weeds  don't  rob  the  soil;  they  help 
make  plant  food  available  for  tree 
growth,  when  Incorporated  with  the 
ground.  That's  nature's  way  of  restor- 
ing fertility.  Of  course,  we  can  Improve 
upon  nature  by  growing  the  best  plants 
for  this  purpose.  True,  this  method 
takes  more  water,  but  it  Is  well  worth 
the  added  expense.  Instead  of  Irriga- 
ting once  a  month  during  the  growing 
season,  I  water  my  trees  every  ten 
days. 

"This  natural  method  really  is  cheaper 
than  cultivation  when  the  cost  of  labor 
Is  taken  Into  consideration.  It  figures 
this  way:  Three  cultivations  per  month, 
at  J1.50,  $4.50;  seven  acre  feet  of  water, 
$7.50;  total,  $12.  Cost  of  water  for  cover- 
cropped  ground,  $8.90;  saving  effected, 
$3.10." 

Orchardists  long  ago  learned  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  grow 
winter  cover  crops 
and  thus  hide  dur- 
ing cold  weather 
the  scar  which  cul- 
tivation makes  on 
the  face  of  nature, 
but  Thompwon  con- 
siders  summer 
cover  crops  even 
more  essential. 

"Shading  the  soil 
with  plants  keeps 
the  soil  cool  during 
the  daytime  and 


yard  manure,  as  well  as  of  cultlvallng 
and  subsolllng,  was  discarded  by  Thomp 
son,  who  regards  fertilizing  ground  with 
stable  manure  as  wa-iteful,  unsatisfac- 
tory and  Inadequate. 

"Spoiled  alfalfa  hay  at  $15  a  ton  Is 
a  much  better  buy  than  barnyard  ma- 
nure at  going  prices,"  he  asserts.  "The 
former  contains  85  per  cent  of  organic 
matter,  while  the  latter  has  but  20  per 
cent. 

"It  is  a  mistake,  also,  to  try  to  mix 
animal  husbandry  with  fruit  growing. 


Thompson's  chemical  labo- 
ratory, where  he  has  solved 
important  soil  problems,  is 
located  on  the  other  side  of 
this  attractive  farm  home. 


Although  Thompson  manages  two  packing 
houses,  he  is  a  shirt  sleeves  farmer,  hai'ing 
begun  orange  orcharding  by  grubbing  brush. 
Only  5  per  cent  of  the  groves  yield  as  well  as 
the  one  he  has  built  up. 


keep  livestock  in  order  to  grow  fruit, 
I'll  quit." 

Twenty  pounds  of  mixed  fertiUzor, 
containing  6  per  cent  nitrogen 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  i'> 
ash,  and  five  pounds  of  sodium  n.u  ru  . 
are  applied  to  each  acre.  It  Is  Tieceasiiry 
to  supply  ground  with  five  timea  ■> 
much  nitrogen  as  is  removed  by  a  fruit 
crop. 

Last  year  the  agricultural  world  waa 
astonished  to  hear  Government  sol)  ex- 
perts announce  that  cultivntlon  Is  of 
no  value  In  holding  moisture  in  the  poll 
and  that  water  is  not  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face by  capillary  attraction.  Thompsoi  . 
however,  learned  these  truths  years  age 
by  soil  tests,  taking  his  cue  from  the 
Rothamsted  experiment  station,  which 
found  that  "continuous  cultivation  ex- 
hausts the  soil  more  than  cropping." 
The  only  difference  in  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soil 
In  Thompson's  test  plot  waa  1  per  cent 
in  ,  the  top  six  Inches. 

CROPPING  VS.  CULTIVATION 

In  support  of  his  theory  regarding 
the  paramount  Importance  and  supreme 
value  of  cover  crops  as  fertilizing 
agents,  Thompson  cites  Duggar's  plant 
physiology,  a  standard  authority 

"Green  plants  always  have  ^ 
the  earth  with  organic  matter,  in 
fuel.  The  leaf-green  which  they  cun 
tain  is  the  strongest  Unk  binding  living 
things  with  the  sun,  which  Is  the  one 
ultimate  source  of  radiant  energy  avail- 
able upon  earth.  This  is  the  means 
whereby  organic  food  is  made." 

"The  conditions  necessary,"  explains 
Thompson,  "for  securing  the  greatest 
number  of  beneficial  bacteria  are:  Uni- 
form temi>eniture  and  moisture  condi- 
tions, plenty  of  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


eating  it  was  in  optimum  condition. 
How  was  this  result  obtained? 

"In  the  first  place,"  explained  Thomp- 
son, "I  discontinued  the  practice  of 
clean,  constant  cultivation,  which  then 
was  considered  essential — and  is  yet  by 
many  fruit  growers.  My  methods,  in 
fact,  were  just  the  opposite  of  those 
advised  by  agricultural  experts. 

"Cultivation  is  sterilization.  It  not 
only  robs  soil  of  fertility,  but  destroys 
its  texture  as  well.  Some  farmers  re- 
gard with  great  satisfaction  a  good  dust 
mulch,  which  really  Ls  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  have  in  an  orchard.  Flow 
water  over  such  ground  and  see  how  it 
runs  together  and  puddles.  When  soil 
Is  In  first -class  condition  it  is  loose  and 
porous. 

"Cultivation  takes  the  very  life  out 
of  soil.  A  Government  test  showed  that 
cultivated,  uncropped  soil  lost  as  much 
fertility  as  that  which  was  planted  to 
grain.  My  plan  is  to  cultivate  Just  as 
little  as  possible." 

"How  about  loosening  up  the  soil  to 
admit  warmth  and  air  and  to  permit 


warm  at  night,  maintaining  that  equa- 
ble temperature  which  is  necessary  for 
maximum  production,"  he  explained. 
"Bare  ground  sometimes  is  healed  to 
a  temperature  of  130  degrees. 

"Back  in  Ohio  snow  is  considered  a 
good  thing  for  the  winter  wheat  crop, 
because  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow  it  is  kept  warm 
and  moist  and  prevented  from  the 
heaving  incident  to  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing. A  summer  cover  crop  is  equally 
good  for  an  orange  crop." 

Millet  is  sowed  In  the  spring,  cow 
peas  In  the  summer  and  cow  horn  tur- 
nips in  the  fall,  the  mature  crops  being 
disked  in,  rather  than  plowed  under. 
One  orchard  hasn't  been  plowed  for  15 
years  and  another  for  20  years. 

The  subsoil  was  not  loosened  up  by 
mechanical  means,  whl-^h  is  considered 
a  great  waste  of  labor,  but  by  the  ap- 
plication— in  three  successive  years — of 
40  tons  of  ground  limestone  rock  per 
acre.  Lime  Improves  the  soil  in  other 
ways  besides  neutralizing  acidity. 

The  accepted  practice  of  using  bam- 


Running  chickens  In  an  orchard,  tying 
a  cow  to  the  orange  tree  and  pasturing 
goats  in  a  grove  may  sound  fine,  but 
the  theory  is  all  wrong.  The  fertility 
which  animals  produce  as  a  byproduct 
can  be  obtained  much  cheaper  by  grow- 
ing cover  crops.    An  animal  returns  to 


Unloading  oranges  at  the 
new  packing  plant  of  the 
Hghland  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation. The  Prisci  lla 
brand,  packed  here,  sells 
for  fancy  prices. 
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Hawaii's  Pineapples  Mean  Much  to  California 


t-AcknowIedfcntent  fs  made  to  thp  Ha- 
waiian Pineapple  Co.,  L.trl.,  the  Asaof^iation 
of  Hawaftan  i'ineapple  Canners.  the  Mataon 
Navigation  Oo  ,  and  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Ailvertiser  (Honolulu)  for  certain  of  the 
farlH  and   figures  included  in  tbla  article.] 

ONCKIVED  by  Captain  John 
Kidwell.  who  set  out  the  first 
five-acre  plantation  in 
Manoa  Valley  in  1885,  the 
pineapple  industry  or  Hawaii 
has  grown  to  the  point  where 
it  represents  an  investment 
estimated  at  more  than  $20,- 
000.001),  and  an  annual  output 
at  nearly  twice  this  figure.  Com- 
nioroial  plantlngrs  now  comprise  a  total 
eKtimated  at   45.000  acres. 

Kuch  rapid  e.xpansion  of  a  special- 
ized, intensive  agritultural  undeitak- 
inK  has  involved  problems  in  produc- 
tion and  marl<etins  of  no  small  conso- 
qiience.  Many  oi  these  have  been 
solved;  some  are  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Sti-aiifre  to  '3av,  although  the  new 
development  was  destined  to  me;in 
niui  l)  to  California,  as  recently  as  IflOS 
considerable  hostility  towards  the  in- 
dustry was  reported  amoner  growers 
of  other  fruits  in  the  Golden  State, 
The  increfjLsing  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  however,  and  the  sub- 
sequently rapid  development  of  the 
canning  end  of  the  business,  has  re- 
sulted in  dispelling  to  a  great  extent 
fears  of  harmful  competition. 

There  are  literally  miles  and  miles  of 
pineapple  plantations  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  where  there  are  ten  canneries. 
The  canning  companies  also  operate  on 
Maui  Island,  on  Kfiuai  and  the  Island 
of  Hawaii.  Recently  the  Island  of 
U-diai,  owned  by  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies, has  been  improved  with  a  har- 
))or  and  other^  facilites  and  will  be 
planted  to  pineapples  as  rapidly  as 
preparations  are  completed.  Some 
planting  has  been  done  also  on  Molo- 
kai. 

PRESENT  WONDERFUL  SIGHT 

Whence  came  the  name  of  this 
golden  fruit?  The  term  "pine."  of 
course,  is  derived  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  pine  cone,  while  the  term  "apple" 
Is  o.  very  ancieiu  word  denominating 
a  fruit.  Pineapples  grow  on  a  plant 
scarcely  waist  high,  one  or  more  to  a 
plant. 

The  clean  straight  rows,  with  the 
spiny,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  make  a 
picture,  the  beauty  of  which  has 
brought  forth  exclamations  of  delight 
from  thousands  of  tourists.  Since 
"pines"  require  no  more  than  the  nat- 
ural;, rainfall,  plantations  ,Tre  located 
principally  in  the  foothill  and  me.sa 
dislrict.s.  the  lo^'ldnds  where  irrigation 
is  feasible  being  given  over  largely  to 


Island  Product  Sends  Stream  of  Gold 

Through  the  Golden  Gate 

'pHE  $30,000,000  Hawaiian  pineapple  crop  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  California  asset,  for  San  Francisco 
is  the  continental  fountain-head  of  the  industry.  The 
amazing  growth  of  this»unique  and  fascinating  Ameri- 
can enterprise  makes  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters 
in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  West.  Here  are  just 
a  few  "high-lights." — The  Editor. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


sugar  cane.  Not  only  the  sides,  but 
also  the  tops  of  steep  hills  are  planted 
to  pineapples,  ami  even  the  floor  of  the 
giiUeys  or  ravines  in  some  instances. 

A  recent  development  is  mulching 
with  paper,  which  adds  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  fields  at  certain  seasons. 

Seeds  are  rarely  formed  in  pineapples. 
New  field:-  are  started  by  planting  slips, 
suckers,  or  the  leafy  crowns  cut  from 
the  fruit.  Planters  .seem  to  prefer  the 
suckers,  because  they  grow  up  a  little 
faster,  but  any  of  the  three  types  are 
good  and  all  are  used. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  consists 
of  plowing  and  di.sking  the  soil  to  a 
considerable  depth  and  later  "floating" 
it  to  level  the  surface  and  break  up 
the  clods;  then  furrows  are  run  at  in- 
tervals to  drain   the  fields. 

The  planting  operation  is  simple. 
Suckers,  slips,  or  crowns,  which  liavc 
lain  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days 
to  become  seasoned,  are  merely  stuck 
into  the  prepared  ground  to  a  depth  of 
an  inch  or  two.  In  a  few  weeks  tliese 
cuttings  root  and  begin  to  put  out 
leaves. 

There  are  several  schemes  for  plant- 
ing, but  whether  set  out  in  single  or 
double  rows  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
the  maximum  number  of  plants  per 
acre  and  allowing  neces.-*ary  space  for 
cultivation  and  harvesting. 

The  average  plantation  has  between 
6000  and  7000  pi'ants  per  acre.  In  a 
year  to  possibly  fifteen  months  after 
planting  the  plants  mature,  and  then 
in  the  heart  of  the  plant  the  first  sfgn 
of  the  fruit  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
blossom  not  unlike  a  thistle  tlossom. 
The  development  from  this  blossom  is 
the  flower-head,  which  appe;irs  at  the 
top  of  each  stalk  or  main  axis.  The.se 
flower-heads  look  like  small  pineap- 
ples, but  flave  a  number  of  blue  or 
violet     flowers     projecting     from  the 


sides.  After  a  week  or  more  these 
flowers   wither  and  disappear. 

In  very  rare  oases,  and  only  where 
fertilization  takes  place  in  the  flow- 
ers,   do   seeds   form    within    the  fruit. 

I''ive  or  six  monihK  after  the  first  ap- 
peai-ance  of  the  flower-heads,  the  fruit 
matures,  and  is  then  ready, to  eat.  In 
all,  a  period  of  jS  to  20  months  has 
elapsed*  since  planting,  and  the  first 
crop  is  now  ready  iov  harvest.  This  is 
called  the  plant  crop,  and  is  usually  a 
fine  yield  of  large  fruit.  In  tonnage, 
however,  this  first  crop  is  not  equal 
to  the  second,  which  comes  a  yeir 
later.  The  second  arid  succeeding  crops 
consist  of  a  larger  number  of  pine- 
apples— there  being  at  least  two  pine- 
apples to  each  plant.  The  average 
commercial  life  of  a  plant  is  5  years. 

At  a  cer-ain  stage  of  ripeness  the 
sugars  and  flavors  of  the  pineapple  are 
at  their  best,  and  just  then  the  fruit 
must  be  ri<-ked.  If  picked  green  the 
flavor  is  inferior,  and  if  too  ripe  fer- 
mentation has  begun.  To  nianipul;ite 
the  harvesting  of  thousands  of  acres 
so  that  no  fruit  is  picked  green  and 
none  allowed  to  ferment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  daily -quantity 
nearly  uniform,  that  the  canner  mav 
be  evenly  supplied,  is  the  work  of  the 
field  superintendent,  and  it  is  a  man- 
size  .job. 

The  harvesting  of  pineapples  is 
comparatively  simple.  Each  laborer 
carries  a  sack  over  his  shoulder,  and 
p.jssing  along  be'wcen  two  rows,  bends 
ov^r  the  ripe  fruit  and  breaks  the  stem. 
The  bag  when  t'ilk^d  is  deposited  at  the 
roadway  where  the  ctowns  are  cut  off 
and  the  fruit  placed  in  truck  to  be 
hauled  to  the  railway,  or  direct  to  the 
canneries.  After  the  first  crop  is  re- 
moved new  shoots  are  produced,  of 
which  all  but  two  usually  are  removed 
for  propagating  pnrposes. 


t-Tpon  reaching  the  canneries,  the 
fruit  is  handled  with  great  rapidity, 
quali'.v  being  lai-gely  dependent  upon 
this  factor.  Sp^^cial  machinery  has 
been  developed  for  processing  the  fruit 
and  the  .great  institutions,  which  pick 
nearly --e. 000.000  cr.ses  annuallv.  are 
the  last  word  in  sanitation.  etfi-Jiency 
and  careful  management.  Among  the 
lug  canners  are  the  Hawaiian.  L.-d.,  . 
Mbhy  MtNeill  and  Uhby.  HaiUu  Fruit 
and  Packing  Co..  I'.aldwin  Packing  Co., 
Pauwela  Co.,  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration. 

Men  and  women  of  manv  nation;tli-  . 
ties  are  employed  in  this  industry, 
which  it  is  esti;nated  gives  employ- 
ment to  between  10,000  and  12.000  i)or- 
sons.  As  pointed  out  by  Cruse  Car- 
riel,  well-known  -.vriter  and  newspiper 
correspondent;  "This  mixed  labor  has 
had  a  very  imnoitant  part  in  making 
the  product  which  has  elbowed  nearl.v 
every  other  pinfapple  off  the  shelves 
of  the  corner  grocery,  whether  it  be 
in  Ohio,  Vermont,  Texas,  or  Montana, 
or  even  in  Trinidi'.d  or  Guatemala.  In 
the  aristo^'ratic  hotels  of  London  and 
Paris,  of  New  Vork  and  Palm  lieach, 
in  the  dining  cars  of  transcontinental 
trains,  upon  the  most  palatial  liners, 
and  in  the  veriest  crossroads  towns  of 
Virginia  or  Souiii  Carolina,  the  prod- 
uct resulting  from  the  muscled  labor 
of  the  sons  of  Nippon,  Korea.  Philip- 
pines. China.  Portugal.  Porto  Rico  and 
Spain,  is  now  a  de  luxe  offering  ta 
guests, and  residents." 

"BUST."    NOT  "PLUCK" 

From  Mr.  Carriers  pen  also  is  this 
entertaining  account  of  his  first  ex- 
perience in  "plucking"  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  by  the  w-ty  he  says  \\p  expected 
to  find  growing  upon  a  tree,  until  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
pineapple  culture. 

"The  real  treat  of  the  day  was  th« 
eating  of  my  first  really,  ripe  pine- 
apples, plucked  right  from  the  plant. 
That  word  'plurked"  is  not  just  th« 
one  t<j  describe  the  operation  of  pick- 
ing a  pineapple.  One  might  pluck  an 
apple,  or  an  orange,  or  a  fig.  or  even  a 
plum,  as  did  our  friend.  Jack  Horner. 
But  when  it  comes  to  'plucking'  an 
eight  or  ten-po'ind  pineapple  it  just 
doesn't  fit — too  much  like  a  350-pound 
lassie,  ^bouncing  .i  toy  balloon  on  a 
cement  walk  under  the  delusion  that 
she  is  performing  an  aesthetic  dance. 
'Bust  it  off  seems  better  to  fit  the  case. 

"But  this  j)ineapple — this  luscious, 
delicious  palate-ticker,  the  very  recol- 
lection of  which  stimulates  a  flow  of 
saliva  that  threatens  to  drown  me  in 
my  own  excretion-  ah !  that  T  had  th» 
vocabulary  of  Roget.  or  even  one  of 
his  books  con-  (Contimicd  on  Pmjp  10) 


Adjusting  Supply  of  California  Vegetables  to  Meet  Demand 


R.   G.  RISSER 


THERE  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
income  secured  from  different' 
crops  grown  any  particular  season,  and 
also  a  wide  variation  in  the  results 
from  a  giv'en  crop 
in  different  years. 
While  this  varia- 
tion in  returns  may 
be  due  to  one  or 
more  of  a  number 
of  possible  factors^ 
the  price  factor — 
which  is  regulated 
largely  by  the  re- 
la  tion.ship  between 
supply  and  demand 
— is  most  impor- 
tant: 

A  belter  adjust- 
ment between  the 
supply  and  demand 
of  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  is  highly 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
dui-oi-.s,  consumers  and  the  different 
agencies  engaged  in  distribution.  Even 
with  a  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  shipment  a  lemporary  surplus  of 
perishable  products  ^  may  prove  very 
ilemoializing  and  depress  the  market 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

Yet  proper  adjustment  is  not  simple. 
The  fact  that  shipments  of  vegetables 
originate  in  a  .number  of  States  and 
many  localities  complicates  the  prob- 
lem and  adds  uncertainties  which  can 
not  always  be  entirely  overcome. 
Weather  conditions  especially  are  an 
uiii-ertain  fatrtor  which  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely calculated  upon  in  advance,  yet 
they  sometimes  affect  the  supply  and 
consequently  the  prices  very  materi- 
ully. 

Hut  much  sometimes  can  be  done  to 
avoid  temporary  periods  of  acute  over- 
production and'  work   out  production 


How  Growers  May  Aid  in  Stabilizing  Market  by 
Following  Definite  Cropping  System 


By  R.  G.  RISSER 

Maiioijcr  Califoniia  ^'csjetable  Union 


policies  along  systematic  lines.  There 
are  certain  dangers  which  should  be 
generally  guarded  against  and  certain 
precautions  which  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  prohibitive  competition. 

Serious  mistakes  sometimes  can  be 
avoided  by  .icting  upon  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  existing  crop 
prospects.  The  intention  of  giowers 
to  plant,  when  correctly  determined, 
Is  valuable  information — if  obtained 
early  in  the  season — even  though  it 
is  not  strictly  accurate. 

TIME   ELEMENT  IMPORTANT 

Crops  like  potatoes,  onions  and  cab- 
bage, which  are  held  in  storage  and 
nuive  into  consumption  in  competition 
with  California  I'roctucts  fresli  from 
the  fields,  affect  the  demand  whenever 
there  is  an  abnormally  large  output  of 
the  main  crop  in  the  northern  pro- 
ducing sections. 

Spring  potatoes,  winter  cabbage  and 
extra  early  onions  are  products  which 
may  .sell  for  low  prices  if  there  is  a 
surplus  of  storage  supplies  and  when- 
ever the  indications  are  th-it  the  stor- 
age crop  is  excessive  the  outlook  for 
good  prices  is  not  favorable.  In  such 
cases  it  usually  is  unwise  to  plan  on 
maturing  large  supplies  for  shipment 
until  the  storage  stock  has  been  ex- 
hausted or  has  become  unsuitabJe  fur 
sale.  ■ 

In  interpreting  crop  information  and 


storage  data,  the  time  element  is  of 
special  significance.  One  should  know 
the  shipping  period  of  each  locality 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  situation 
and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
time  the  planting  dates  accurately,  in 
order  that  supplies  w-ill  be  available 
for  shipment  neither  too  early  nor  too 
late  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
propitious  marketing  period.  Ordin- 
narily  successive  plantings  should  be 
made  at  short  intervals  to  promote 
malui-ity  of  a  faifly  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous supply  throughout  the  ship- 
ping season. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  planting  of  any  par- 
ticular crop  is  very  commonly  the  cur- 
rent price.  A  high  price  frequentl.v  in- 
fluences producers  to  put  in  a  com- 
paratively large  acreage  while  a  low 
price  discourages  planting.  Tempor- 
ary prices,  however,  are  not  a  safe 
guide  when  considered  alone.  It  is 
well  to  study  price  trends  and  tenden- 
cies, but  the  underlying  causes  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  connection 
with  fluctuations  which  are  likely  to 
be  followed   by  reactions. 

In  many  cases  high  prices  are  the 
direct  result  of  .«easonable  conditions 
or  weather  developments  in  some  pro- 
ducing section  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  continue  for  another  sea-son. 
Unusually  low  prices  may  be  due  to 
exceptionally  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions bringing  about  the  simultaneous 


maturity  of  crops  In  different  districts, 
or  to  big  yields  or  prolonged  bearing. 

If  the  producer  understands  that  a 
freeze  or  a  flood  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States  has  ruined  extensive  areaa, 
curtailed  shipmenls  and  thus  boosted 
prices  he  will  quickly  recognize  that 
such  a  condition  is  but  temporary  and 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  his  cropping 
program. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  produc- 
ers, from  a  financial  viewpoint,  are 
tho.se  who  have  a  definite  cropping 
plan  which  they  adhere  to  consistently 
and  persistently  year  after  v.'^ar.  Tlieir 
acreage  of  each  crop  is  relatively  con- 
stant and  in  the  long  run  their  farming 
is  very  profit.ible.  They  do  not  always 
fare  equally  well  each  season,  but  they 
are  in  the  game  continuously  and  real- 
ize splendid  returns  when  prices  ,ire 
unexpectedly  high,  due  to  conditions 
which  no  one  possibly  can  foresee. 

DIVERSIFICATION    IS  ADVISED 

If  all  producers  would  tenaciously 
work  on  such  conservative  plans  pro- 
duction would  be  better  stabilized  and 
returns  would  not  vary  within  such 
extreme  limits.  If  the  choice  of  crops 
is  based  upon  data  applying  to  the 
average  season  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  program  is  quite  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful—granting, of  course,  that  other 
conditions  are  reasonably  favorable. 

A  diversity  of  crops  minimizes  th« 
chances  of  an  unprofitable  season  and 
a  well  balanc>ed  assortment  of  products 
reduces  '.he  element  of  risk  in  farming; 
for  while  there  slways  is  a  possibility 
of  overpmduction  of  a  single  crop  dur- 
ing a  short  peripd,  the  prospect  for  a 
general  overi»->di'<!tion  of  vegetables  la 
much  less. 
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ALL  OF  OPEN 
V-/  ROAD"— When  the 
automol>ile  dealers  broad- 
cast their  slopan.  "Call  of 
the  Ofen  Road,"  they're 
not  sj  eakiriK  of  those  sec- 
tions within  50  miles  of 
our  Dig  cities; 

The  suburban  roads, 
alas,  aren't  very  "open" 
any  more.  But  California 
has  ;i  lot  of  "back  coun- 
try." that  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  her  mag- 
nificent cities.  We  who 
hobnob     with     the  "dirt 

farmers,"  fruit  growers  and  stockmen,  know  the 
real  lure  of  the  vast  ahd  beautiful  hinterland — and 
the  true  "open  road." 

For  sheer  motoring  picture  as  well  as  profit 
In  studying  California's  agricultural  resources  may 
■we  recommend  the  trip  from  the  Capitol  City  to 
the  north  end  of  the  Great  Valley? 

Mile  after  mile— if  you  choose  your  hours  of 
travel  wisely — when  you  meet  scarcely  a  car  (nor 
pass  one.  unless  you  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
be  a  "scofflaw"  in  respect  to  speed  regulations). 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  an  arid, 
unsettled  region;  It  is  simply  that,  the  towns  are 
farther  apart,  the  ranches  larger,  the  development 
e.xtensive  rather  than  in.ensive. 


THE    REAL   WEST— One   finds   a    touch   of  the 
real  Old  West  in  Tehama  County  where  this  is 
written. 

Red  Bluff  is  a  true  stockmen's  and  farmers'  town, 
modern  and  boasting  fine  liomes.  but  practically 
devoid  of  ind\istries.  Supported  by  the  rich  sur- 
rounding country,  its  greatest  resource  is  its  people! 

From  Chico  to  Red  Bluff,  brown  stubble  fields 
alternate  with  oak-srudded  pastures.  There  are 
oiihards,  alfalfa  fields,  stock  farms,  and  (at  I-os 
Molinos)  a  more  intensive  development — subdivi- 
sion of  the  vast  old  Cone  rancbes. 

To  the  east  stietch  the  foothills  and  buttes,  win- 
ter lange  for  thousiinds  of  sheep:  beyond,  the  High 
Sierras,  their  summer  home. 

t)verlooking  the  valley  stands  Mount  lessen,  our 
only  active  volcano,  sullenly  exhaling  sleam  and 
vaiior.  but  apparently  content  with  this  minor  dem- 
onstration of  its  powers. 

NO  EARMUFFS  NEEDED— One  doesn't  need  an 
active  volcano  to  be  reminded  of  warmth,  how- 
ever; If  you  are  from  the  Coast,  .and  visiting  the 
Great  Valley  only  for  pleasure,  come  in  late  April 
or  Ma.v.  when  all  is  green,  cool  and  beautiful. 

Yet  any  visitor  who  has  lived  in  the  Middle  West 
must  agree  with  the  cautious  suggestion  of  the 
native  \"alley-ite  that  it's  a  "dry  heat  '  and  not  as 
unbeaiable  at  100  degrees  as  Kansas,  Nebraska  or 
Illinois  at  85  degrees. 

We  know  all  about  that  dpath-dealing  corn-belt 
he.it  and  the  "down  east"  variety  as  well,  and  we'll 
take  the  California  Valley  any  time — yes,  even  at 
100  or  more; 

Then.  too.  if  Old  Sol  seems  particularly  vindic- 
tive, the  Sierra  heights  are  but  a  few  hours  away, 
and  it's  not  so  far  to  the  Coast,  either;  whereas 
the  Kansan  must  go  to  Colorado  and  the  lowan  to 
■Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  to  get  even  a  suggestion 
of  "change." 


RICE  AND  BARLEY— Rice  has  meant  a  good  deal 
t(i  this  North  country — both  in  wealth  and  in 
"grief."  But  all  in  all  it  has  been  a  blessing,  for  it 
lias  brought  under  irrigaMon  thousands  of  acres 
formerly    regarded    aa   practically  worthless. 

4»  \,  .viiangf  to  relate,     (Conlinutd  on  i'uye  10) 
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Co-operative  Wool  Warehouse 

THE  California  "Wool  Growers'  Association  recent- 
ly established  at  San  Francisco  a  warehouse  for 
handling  members'  clip.  Arrangements  are  being 
perfected  to  make  the  usual  advance  to  producers. 
Tlw  co.st  of  handling  will  be  very  low.  Storage  and 
insurance  for  six  months  will  be  one-half  cent  a 
pound. 

Wasco  Melons  Make  Monej 

THE  Wasco  (Kern  County)  melon  crop  is  expected 
to  total  HKIO  carloads  this  year,  of  which  one- 
third  or  more  are  cantaloupes.  Shipments  began 
July  1.  Prices  began  with  $32  to  136  a  ton.  com- 
pared with  J20  to  $30  last  year. 

B.  C.  I'nruh  is  reported  to  have  sold  $.-)000  worth 
of  melons  from  two  acres  Ulkt  year,  receiving  a  cent 
a  pound  for  his  crop.  This  year  he  has  22  acres 
of  vines. 

Grapefruit  Peel  or  Citron? 

THE  canning  of  grapefruit  pulp  presents  oppor- 
tunities for  candying  the  peel,  which  can  be 
used  instead  of  candied  citron,  of  which  5,00n.000 
pounds  were  imijorted  into  this  country  last  year. 
Acting  upon  this  idea,  a  caniiery  at  Avon  Park, 
Florida,  has  contracted  with  :>  large  wholesale  gi fl- 
eer to  make  and  deliver  100,000  pounds  of  candied 
grapefruit  peel,  half  this  summer  and  the  remain- 
der from  next  winter's-  crop. 

Copper  Carbonate  Kills  Smut 

THE.'VTINC*  seed  grain  with  copper  carbonate 
dust  resulted  in  almost  100  per  cent  control  of 
smut  in  Butte  County  last  year,  according  to 
Fatm  Adviser  Drobish. 

A  three-year  test  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  super- 
phosphate in  a  citrus  orchard  near  Wyandotte 
showed  that  for  every  $20  per  acre  spent  for  these 
fertilizing  cheinicals  the  crop  was  increased  $40. 
Sulphate  of  potash  gave  little  results. 

Sell  Cattle  Co-operatively 

NIIARLY  one-half  the  beef  cattle  of  California  have 
been  pledged  by  their  owners  to  a  cooperative 
marketing,  plan  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association,  according  to  Roy 
M.  Hagen,  secretary  of  the  organizJition. 

The  recent  quanintine  interfered  with  meetings 
held  to  further  the  movement,  but  work  has  been 
resumed  and  is  exp<<te<l  to  continue  until  75  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  of  llie  St.iie  have  been  signed  up, 
when  the  plan  is  to  be  put  in  operation. 

Placer  Trains  Fruit  Packers 

AFOUR-WEEKS'  fruit  packing  school  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Roseville  Union  High  School, 
l>eginning  the  middle  of 'May.  The  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  evening  and  the  average  atten- 
dance was  48.  ,     I.  t 

Itanchers  furnished  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
for  practice  work  and  several  piicking  house  man- 
agers donated  a  portion  of  their  time  to  assist  in 
-  giving  instructions. 

Anti-fly  Campaign  Succeeds 

AN  anti  fly  campaign  recently  conducted  by  Gladys 
M.  Nevenzel,  Saframento  County  home  demon- 
stration agent.  a.t  Rio  Unda,  was  very  successful. 
Many  Hvtjraps  were  constructed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion "and"  premises  cleaned  up.  effecting  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  fly  population. 

Mo.st  of  the  work  was  done  among  school  children., 
who  were  awarded  prizes  for  best  essays  on  fly  con- 
trol The  first  award  went,  to  John  Keiser  of  the 
fourth  grade,  and  the  second  to  Margaret  Otter- 
burn  of  the  seventh  grade. 

Eggs  Flood  L.  A.  Market 

BECAfSE  T.,os  Angeles  is  the  highest  egg  market 
in  the  United  Staes.  Oregon  and  AVashington 
eggs  are  being  sent  in  carlots  to  supply  the  South- 
ern metropolis.  In  a  single  recent  w'eek  22,000 
cases— nearly  8,000,000  eggs— were  received  from 
outside  points.  ,  , 

Northern  gi-owers  are  enabled  by  lower  produc- 
tion cost4  to  undersell  Souttiern  California  iwultry- 
men  even  after  paying  for  loug  freight  hauls.  Those 
who'  see  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall  "  will  meet 
this  tompetitlon  by  lowering  their  production  co.sts, 
advises  Cornele  G.  Ross,  president  Poultr.\  Produi  ers 
of  Southern  California,  who  suggests  liea\  ier-laying 
hens,  better  methods  of  brooding  and  feeding  and 
buying  supplies  co-operatively. 

Fake  Lice  Remedies 

CO-OPERATIVE  tests  conducted  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  prored  conclnsively 
that  liquids,  Uil.lcts  and  powders  mixed  with  drink- 
ine  water  or  food  of  poultry  are  of  no  practical  value 
for  the  controi  of  lice  ami  mites.  Nearly  100  lowls 
were  used  in  the  tests,  which  were  made  at  the  I  ni- 
versity  Farm  at  Davis.  Two  sets  of  experiments 
were  run  and  in  .some  cases  the  remedies  were  ad- 
ministered at  twice  the  dosage  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer.  . 

Alter  completion  of  the  experiments,  which  were 
conducted  over  a  period  or  two  months,  it  was  found 
the  fowls  receiving  the  reme<lies  were  fully  as  lousy 
as  fi;wls  uhiih  had  not  liet-n  treated.  In  one  case 
over  700  live  lice  and  mites  were  removed  from  a 
fowl  which  had  been  fed  one  of  the  remedies  at  in- 
tervals during  one  month  and  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  on  the  label. 


Enlarge  Pacific  Dairy  Show 

THE  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  at  Oak- 
land next  December,  will  include  exhibits  from 
Eastern  States.  Mexico  and  the  Orient.  The  show 
held  last  year  was  a  great  success  and  this  ye;ir'B 
exhibit  promises  to  he  still  bigger  and  better. 

China  and  Japan  are  taking  great  interest  in 
establishing  the  dairy  industry  in  their  cotintry  and 
are  looking  to  the  Oakland  show  as  the  best  place 
to  get  in  touch  with  all  phases  of  the  business. 

Making  Record  Raisin  Sales 

DURING  the  fir»t  five  months  of  the  present  ye^r 
nearly  five  times  as  many  Sun  Maid  raisins  were 
sold  as  were  disposed  of  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  previous  year.  During  May  221  (air- 
loads were  sent  out.  compared  to  1>7  last  year  and 
24  three  years  ago. 

The.se  record  sales  rapidly  are  dimlnshing  avail- 
able supplies  and  preparing  the  market  for  tb# 
coming  crop. 

S.  p.  Shortens  Shipping  Time 

THE  recent  acquisition  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western Railway  by  the  Southern  Pacific  gives 
the  latter  1200  additional  miles  of  track  and  a  new 
transcontinental  route  70  miles  shorter  than  the  one 
now  used.  The  new  arnngement  also  will  give 
double  trackage  into  California. 

The  Rl  Pa  .so  passes  through  Phoenix  and  croiwea 
the  Colorado  Hiver  30  miles  north  of  Yuma,  joining 
the  Southern  Pacific  near  Indio.  The  new  route  luts 
low  grades  which,  with  the  shorter  distance,  will 
)<  -sen   the  shipping  time  to  Eastern  points. 

join  Walnut  Association 

A LARGE  Increase  in  membership  is  reported  by 
the  California  Walnut  Growers'  As90ci.il  ion. 
Ixjs  Angeles,  California.  Three  lar^e  new 
have  been  added  within  the  last  few  months,  ma;.  _ 
a  total  of  44  local  growers'  associations  affilij.icl 
with  the  central  organizations. 

These  three  .locals  will  bring  about  700  tons  of 
Walnuts  Into  the  association.  The  additional  acreage 
of  bearing  trees  Is  2000.  besides  a  large  acreage  of 
young  trees  soon  to  c«me  into  hearing. 

This  gives  the  central  body  control  of  87  per  ■  ■nt 
of  all  the  walnut  acreage  of  the  State,  and  \\\<.'  ' 
Hi  per  cent  of  all  the  walnut  grower^  of  lin'  .  .3 
into  the  membership. 


Folks  are  always  a'chidin'  me  be- 
cause they  say  I'm  lazy,  but  without 
admittin'  this  is  so.  I  maintain  Usi- 
ness  kin  be  a  virtue. 

Look  at  all  th'  wonderful  inven- 
tions that  has  resulted  f'm  th'  so-called  hml- 
ness  of  man;  He  got  tired  o'  )iullin'  heavy  <»ara 
and  rigged  up  a  sail  t'  drive  his  b€i:tt;  the^  got 
tired  o'  haulin'  the  heavy  sails  around  an'  in- 
vented th'  steam  engine.  ' 

Now  they  even  have  automatic  machines  f 
fire  th'  boilers,  so  they  ain't  notbin'  t'  do  but 
turn  on  th'  steam.  Before  long  all  th'  bouts  '11 
git  electric  power  by  radio  fin  shore. 

I  wish  I  d  been  born  twenty  years  later.  Th' 
next  generation  prob'ly  wcn't  have  t'  do  no 
work  atali; 

And  in  farmin'  see  what  has  been  done  be- 
cause of  man's  laziness.  Think  how  much  hard 
work  !s  done  away  with  by  laboi -.-uivin'  ma- 
chinery. Of  course,  a  farmer  ain't  alius  got  th' 
money  to  pay  fer  it,  but  when  th'  cost  of  farmin' 
riz  above  th'  income,  CREDIT  come  to  th' 
rescue; 

Now  practic.illy  all  farmin"  is  done  on  credit. 
Which  enables  us  t'  have  a  lot  of  thing.s  we 
couldn't  nfforjl  if  we  had  ter  jia^  cash.  Ye 
hardly  ev*<r  hear  of  a  farmer  sufferln'  a  physical 
breaUiliiwn  any  more,  because  HP  Has  so  much 
l;ib»ir-. savin'  machinery.  Now  he  has  a  nervous 
iireakilown  instead,  through  worryin'  about  bow 
to  pav  fer  it. 

This  here  .so-called  lazines?  may  be  • 
good  thing  after  .ill.  Simply  because  a 
off  doing  a  disagreeable  Job.  that  doi       .  . 
he's  lazy;    he   may  .sihiply  POSTI'ONE  it. 

Thai's  the  way  with  me.  I've  postponed  quite 
a  few  things  but  my  conscience  don;t  hurt  me 
none  as  long  as  I  still  l.S'TKND  to  do  em  ai>me 
lime.  I  don't  think  1  have  ever  loBt  sight  of 
anything  I've  postponed,  although  misfortunes 
pile  ii|>  on  me  so  fast,  they  may  be  some  plans 
that  won  t  never  mature. 

Onlv  last  montti  I  postponed  fi^  "'ter 
on  my  flivver,  an'  while  I  was  1  th' 
motor  backfired  an'  hi-oke  my  ai  :  ^.  a  a( 
first  thought,  this  might  seem  like  punishment 
fer  laziness,  but  it  proved  t'  be  a  blessin'  in 
-disguise. 

Ye  see  I  bin  carryin'  a  accident  insurance 
policy  fer  a  long  time  an'  ain't  never  had  no 
u  e  of  it.  In  fact.  I  was  fer  lettin'  it  go.  hot 
my  wife  has  been  a'keepin'  up  th'  premium  wiUi 
egg  money. 

Anvwny.  It  r«i>1  'h'  doctor  bill  and  is  • 
bringin'  us  in  $100  a  month  right  at  a  time  v 

I  didn't  know  where  th'  c»ish  wa  '  " 

t'  buy  griK-eries;    Likewise  this  bi 

me  an   excuse  f  git   my  note  f 

liank    So  voii  see  it  ain't  alius  wili    i    ,  ..ri.i  -ina 

a  man  f<  r  what  appears  f  be  laiimss:  — MKN 

fSON.NADOOIT. 
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Branding  Time  on  a  Big  Mono  Range  Stock  Ranch 


of   ttip   I'nion  _^-^^>  -' 

and  Cattlp  Co.,  V!-~-i~^*,  VT 
owns  355.000 

of  deeded  land  ,  ^ 

1 


IT  WAS  all  in  the  dny's  work.  No- 
body thoUKlit  there  was  anything 
special  about  it  and  if  I  hiidn't 
thoufrhf  to  look  at  my  waK-h  before 
tho  job  started  and  a.srairf  when  it  was 
finished  1  would  not  have  re  ili/.ed  that 
65  calves  had  been  raught,  ear-marked, 
branded  on  the  .-.aw  and  hip  and  the 
bull  calves  castrated  all  in  an  hour. 
Mo!c  than  a  calf   i  minute. 

TIere  were  ei«ht  men  on  the  .lob: 
two  ropers  on  ho>-.«es.  Bill  t'unnintfliam. 
cow  bo.ss;  Adriano  Gonzoli^s;  Art 
I'lumer.  superint<  n<lent  of  the  ranch, 
who  did  the  ear  marking:  and  castrat- 
infj;  Pete  Allu-d.  Je^s  Cunningham. 
Tom  Kurisky  .ind  Bill  Olsen  to  catch 
and  holtl  the  caUes  and  put  on  the 
brandin.i?  irons,  and  Manager  Harry 
Pe'rie. 

It  was  in  Jun*?  at  the  Antelope  ranch 
at  Toja'!  (Mono  County),  80  miles 
sonlh  of  Reno,  "^'fvada. 

This  is  one  of  the 
imits   of   the  I'nion 
I,;md  and 
•which 
acres  of 

In  Nevada  Mtid  Cali- 
fornia and  100  000 
cattle  and  sheep, 
which  i;an£;e  over 
1  ,ri00.000  acres.  The 
a  n  n  <i  a  1  "turn-off" 
.se!:s  for  over  $1,000.- 
000. 

All  of  the  proper- 
tics  are  under  the 
ni  a  n  a  g.e  m  e  n  t  of 
Harry  Petri  -,  consid- 
eocd  by  manv  compe- 
tent to  Judse.  to  be 
tho  be.st  range  outfit 
"  optrator  in  America. 

Over  40.000  tons  of 
hay  are  cut,  slaclsed 
anil  fed. 

There  is  lambing, 
"  rounding  -  up  "  the 
bwt  and  clas-sing  cat- 
tle for  different  fields 
and  ranges  —  and 
finding  markets  for 
an  Immense  amount 
of  beef  and  mutton. 
Then  tliere  is  ma- 
chinery to  be  kept  in 
order  and  t)ui;dings 
in  repair;  Ihtv  carry- 
ing caitacity  of  fields 
and  ranges  to  be  esti- 
mated ;  Ihousiinds  of 
fkvreti  of  meadows  and 
pastures  to  be  irri- 
gated —  these  and 
many,  many  more 
jobs  to  be  planned 
anil  executed  on  this 
cattle  and  sheep 
kingdom. 

There  are  .some  fundamentals,  de- 
clares Petrie,  which  are  necessar.v  to 
turn  raw  materials  into  fini-hed  meat 
to  the  best  advantage.    Here  they  are: 

Oood  bloo<l  must  be  used  in  the 
breeding  herds  :;nd  flocks.  He  buys 
the  best  rams  and  bulls  obtainable. 

Anim.'ils  must  I''"  kept  growing  and 
thriving  in  order  to  mature  The  most 
meat  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  age. 
Plenty  of  feed  must  be  provided  for 
this.  He  tielievs  in  keeping  as  nnu-h 
sto<;k  ;ls  his  CeeA  will  raise  and  fal- 
len, rather  than  overstocking,  which 
m.-ikea  It  necessary  to  keep  cattle  until 
they  are  four  or  five  years  old — instead 
of  selling  them  as  two  or  three-year- 
olds. 

"It  costs  from  $15  to  $25  per  year 
to  keep  a  cow  or  steer,"  Petrie  points 
out.  "They  must  be  sold  young  or 
thoy  lose  mon-'V." 

Kxpenses  must  be  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  the  easiest  tiling  in  tho 
world  to  keep  a  big  crew  busy,  but  to 
get  the  work  done  by  a  few  men  re- 
quires a  manager  arid  organizer. 

But  let  'us  return  to  the  calves, 

The  "cow  crew."  consisting  of  seven 
or  eight  men.  with  a  camp  outfit  and 
cook  and  a  "r-muda"  of  about  100 
horses,  work  ever.vwhere  there  are  cat- 
tle, driving  from  one  range  to  another 
— or  to  market — ^nd  handling  the  c:it- 
tle  in  the  big  rnstures.  This  crew 
handles  7500  cattl-^. 

The  evening  l'e'"ore  the  branding  Is 
to  take  place  they  "cut  out"  from  a 
herd  of  :i  thou.sand  or  more  cows  and 
calves  a  bunch  of  125  or  130.  This  has 
to  be  carefully  done,  in  onler  to  keep 
the  cows  and  calves  In  pairs.  To  mark 
the  cahes  and  vaccinate  the  cows  is  a 
day's  T\  ork. 

This  l)unch  of  stock  then  js  driven  to 
a  smaller  pasture  next  to  the  corral. 
The  first  thing  is  to  sort  the  cows  from 
the  calves.  On  some  ranches  this  ia 
done  hy  means  of  a  chute  with  a  dodge 
gate  In  the  end.  which  controls  the  en- 
trance to  two  pens,  the  calves  going  in 
one,  cotvs  in  the  other. 

But  at  this  place  they  were  sorted 
hy  men  on  horseback,  the  cows  driven 
out  and  the  calves  held  back.  Only 
once  or  twice  did  a  calf  get  ,away  and 
hnve  to  he  roped  and  dragged  back  <o 
thr  calf  pen  by  the  cow  horse  with  the 
rope  wrapped  around  the  horn  of  the 
nnddle. 

Sorting  125  calves  from  the  cows  Is 
nboirt  a  !8-mlntite  ,1ob  for  six  good  men 


How  Union  Land  and  Cattle  Co.  Grows  Million-dollar 
Crop  of  Beef,  Wool  and  Mutton  on  1,500,000  Acres 


on  horseback.  And 
these  were  good 
men.  riding  good 
horses.   The  cai  ves 

then  are  driven  into  the  big,  round  cor- 
ral where  ten  branding  irons  are  in  the 
fire.  This  fire  is  in  a  pit  10  Inches 
deep.  2  feet  wide  and  8  feel  long.  Pinion 
wood  chunks  are  used  for  fuel. 

Two  men,  the  "ropers."  come  into 
the  corral  on  horses — the  o.her  men 
leave  their  horses  .outside  and  throw, 
hold   and   brand   on  fool. 

The  iopers  ifse  a  BO-foot  braided 
half-inch  rawhide  rope.  The  loop  in 
the  throwing  end  is  braided  around  a 
rawhide  'hondo."  or  ring  aljoul  1 ',2 
inches  across.    In   order   lo  appreciate 


By  W.  S.  GUILFORD 

Manager  Butte  City  Ranch 


b  1  o  t  c  h  i  n  g,"  in- 
structs Art.  "When 
she  s  cherry  red 
she'l  peel." 
A  brand  that  just  scorches  the  hair 
will  not  stay;  wtien  l>urned  loo  deep  it 
mai;es  a  sore;  hot  when  left  on  ".he 
hide  until  just  (he  right  stage  of 
chonry  redness  is  re:u!ied  the  scab 
peels  off  nicely  and  leaves  a  clean,  per- 
manent mark. 

The  hot  iron  is  dipped  into  a  kettle 
of  beef  t.allow  after  eich  branding  lo 
keep  it  cfean. 

The  whole  br.mding  jol)  is  doite  so 
<iuicicly  the  calf  is  up  :ind  away  before 
i.  hardly  knows  wlial  has  happeijed. 
Practically  no  blet-dmg  and  absolutely 
no  cruelty.  After  ii  is  over  the  calves 
do  not  appe  ir  to  know  an\  lhin  ;  hivs 
hap!;ened  to  them. 

After  the  calves  are  bramicd  'he 
cows  are  vacciiiatcil  for  anthrax — run 
throu.gh  ;i  chuie  and  "shct"  with  ..serum 
and  virus  wilh  liyj  odermic  syrin'ie. 
Thus  two  jobs  are  done  with  one 
"working"  of  the  tattle. 

There  is  no  running  cattle  around 
and  roping  and  ;i:'owing  iust  for  the 
fun  of  the  th  ng.  Xo  Wild  West  shows 
are  seen  on  the  .\ntel  )pe  t-ancli. 

When  an  animal  is  oMieM.v  eating 
good  feed  and  resting  without  worry  it 
is  making  meat — ;ind  that  is  the  only 
time  it  is  making  money  for  its  owner. 

By  means  of  anthrax  vaccination 
losses  have  been  rfduced  to  ;ess  tnan 
one  per  cent.  -Vt  one  lime  the  losses 
from  this  disease  were  very  heav.v  in 
the  region  south  of  Reno.     In  1923  at 


Top  picture — Harry  Petrie,  ranch  manager,  who  has  100,000  cattle  and  sheep 
to  loolc  after.    The  man  on  horseback  is  Adriano  Gonzolex,  expert  roper.  The 
other  views  show  Petrie  in  action  at  a  at  a  calf  hrandivri  demonstration. 


how  skillful  these  men  are  one  has  but 
to  try  to  throw  a  rope  and  catch  a  calf 
by  one  or  both  hind  legs,  especially  to 
pick  a  particular  calf  out  a  big 
bunch,  as  is  necessary  after  most  of 
Ihi  m  have  been^  branded.  But  these 
experts  rarely  miss  a  throw. 

The  calf  is  thrown,  the  thrower 
catches  it  by  the  tail  and  .gives  it  a 
quick  Jerk  and  it  is  on  its  back.  An- 
other boy  holds  the  head,  the  hind  legs 
being  stretched  out  towards  the  saddle 
horse.  The  calf  thus  is  held  securely 
and  has  no  chance  to  struggle  and  hurt 
it.self. 

Then  Art  Plumer.  superintendent 
of  Antelope  gmun  of  ranches,  takes 
a  slii'e  off  the  end  of  the  left  ear  and 
castrates  the  bull  calves.  The  ear  ends 
are  put  in  a  box  to  keep  tally. 

Then  the  two  branding  irons  are  put 
on,  one  on  the  Jaw,  the  other  one  on 
the  hip. 

"Rock  the  Iron  from  end  to  end  and 

you   get  a  good,  clean   brand  without 


the  Point  ranch  in  Bridgepoit  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Antelope)  oul  of 
3940  cattle  26  died  from  anthrax. 

l-osses  from  blackleg  also  are  very 
light.  When  the  calves  are  weaned 
they  are  vaccinated  against  this  ail- 
ment. 

One  important  thing  that  Pe'.iMe  is 
very  particular  about  is  lo  kee^j  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock,  both  sheep  and 
cattle,  carefully  classified  in  the  fields. 
On  sotiie  r.ini'hes  .vou  si'e  all  kinds  of 
stock  grazing  together — steers,>  cows, 
calves,  young  heifers — <ill  kinds  and 
ages.     This  is  not  good  business. 

When  a  lot  of  yearling  steers  or 
yearling  heifers  or  cows  and  calves — ■ 
or  older  steers  ready  for  beef — feed  to- 
gether on  a  iiarticular  range  or  field 
tlie.v  all  get  the  same  chance.  Once 
this  classification  is  worked  out  on  a 
ranch^in  some  .sort  of  order  it  is  easy 
to  keep  the  varlou.s  kinds  separated. 

The  best  plan  for  irrigating  beef 
pastures    is   frequent     application  of 


water,  with  intervals  to  dry  out  and 
sweeten  up  the  .-oil  and  to  give  the 
hardier  and  more  nutritious  grasses  a 
clKiiice  lo  grow.  i*ome  drainage  in  the 
"soggiest"  pliicos  has  been  found  profit- 
able. 

A  very  superio"  quality  of  alfalfa  is 
grown.  There  are  two  cuttings,  yield- 
ing 2  to  iVi  tons  :he  first  and  1 V4  tons 
the  sci  ond. 

'  i  doti't  claim  to  be  a  real  Southern 
Calif(unia  boos'.er."  confessed  Art 
Plumer,  "but  I  have  fed  lots  of  hay  in 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  where  they 
claim  to  rai.se  splendid  ha.v,  yet  Ant-e- 
lopc  \alley  alfalf.i  will  do  stock  five 
;iu:es  as  much  good  as  any  other  -ha.v  I 
ever  fed.  It  puts  on  fat  as  fast  or 
faster  than  most  hay  will  when  grain 
also  is  fed." 

Indians.  Piute  and  Washoe,  do  most 
of  the  irrigatin.g.  They  are  .  splendid 
workmen  and  some  men  have  handled 
Wiiter  on  the  same  fields  for  many 
.vears.  They  go  away  in  the  fall  and 
come  1  ack  in  Ihc  spring. 

O  her  ranch  jobs  are  similarly  hand- 
led. One  man  las  ground  all  the 
mower  sickles  for  forty-three  sea.sons. 
The  sickles  all  are  gromd  by  water 
power.  On"  man  sharpens  enough  for 
<iitt:ng  20  000  .u-res  of  alfalfa.  There 
are   21.000   acres   of   irrigated  pasture. 

Hay  is  put  in  the  stack  for  $4  per 
ton.  Pefore  haying  starts  all  machin- 
ery and-  equipment  is  put  in  first  c'as9 
condition.  Much  Oi'  it  is  made  and  all 
of  it  is  repair^^d  and  sometimes  re- 
made in  the  ranch  machine  shop. 

Kvery  winter  ^  harnessm.iker  comes 
and  nuts  all  the  harness  and  "gear"  in 
good  sha))e  for  'he  season. 

There  is  an  ice  plant  on  the_  place 
arxl   '^ll   tbe  mea'    used  at  the  various 
heatkiu.arters  .ind  camps  is  slaughte-ed  ' 
on  the  place.     A  garden  at  the  home 
<  a  m  p  Tlso  supniios 
vegetables  and  fruit 
for  all  the  "mess-x" 
and  a  d-'iry  furnishes 
the  rnilk  and  butter. 

The  cattle  on  most 
of  the  Cnion  h.,id- 
ino-s  area  Shorthorn- 
H-  reford  cross:  A 
good.  red.  sfrai!'ht-, 
backed,  heavy-milk- 
ing Shorthorn  base 
topped  with  tbi(k- 
meated  Hercfnrds. 

Kach  spring  the 
cattle  are  dipnerl  In 
lime-sulphur  solution 
to  loosen  up  the  old 
hair,  kill  lice  and 
vermin  and  sort  of 
"slick  fh^m  up"  l)e- 
fore  thpy  are  turned 
out  to  grass. 

In  .'5  hours  and  25 
minutes  1210  steera 
were  d  i  ip  p  e  d  in  a 
modern  vat. 

Bulls  were  turned 
out  with  the  cows  in 
.June.  Four  bulls  are 
allotted  to  each  11)0 
cows  —  three  young, 
active  bulls  and  one 
older  one.  .All  the 
bulls  were  in  strong, 
visrorous  full-fleshed 
conditif)n.  having 
been  kept  on  good 
feed  all  winter  and 
spring. 

Dehorning  is  a  uni^ 
ver.'^al  practice  at  all 
the  ranches,  bulls  be- 
ing the  only  excep- 
tion. The  older  cows 
all  have  been  de- 
horned.  The 
younger  cattle  have 
their  h  o  r  n  s  cut 
w  hen  the  y  are 
yearlings.  A  butch- 
er's .saw  or  a  de- 
horning .saw  is  u.sed 
for  the  job.  the  horns 
being  cut  with  an 
upward  slant  just 
under  the  edge  of 
the  hair. 

"Why  don't  you 
use    cau.stic    or  dig 
the  buttons'  out  wilh 
"Takes  too  mu<  h  time,"  he  explained. 
"You   can't  do  a  clean  job  on  all  of 
them.     Our  way   works  out   the  best, 
everything  considered." 

Complete  but  not  cumbersome  rec- 
ords are  kept  of  all  operations.  Petrie 
knows  what  the  labor  cost  and  every 
other  cost  on  each  ranch  is  each  month 
and  how  it  compares  with  the  same 
month  each  preceding  year.  Feeding 
records  are  kept  and  nothing  is  left  to 
guess  work. 

All  but  two  of  the  properties  can  be 
reached  by  telephone,  which  is  a  great 
convenience.  Petrie.  however,  insista 
that  every  man  In  charge  of  an  outfit 
be  held  responsible  for  details  and  re- 
sults. 

It  Is  a  marvel  to  the  observer  that 
such  a  large  enterprise,  covering  so 
much  territory,  can  be  handled  so 
smoothly  and  efi'icientl.v.  The  Union 
system  and  tho  way  it  is  carried  oat 
reflect  llie  sjilendid  ability  and  person- 
ality of  the  general  manager. 
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Scientific  Grape  Growing  Methods  in  San  Joaquin 


UNUKK  dro<ilhy  conditions  all  the 
hisi  h  lorni.s  of  plant  life  exert 
the  power  to  mature  seed  or  fruit, 
which  resenerates  the  plant.  The 
{;iai«'\  ine  stores  up  enough  reserve  food 
in  its  foliage  to  send  out  a  short  cane 
and  a  fruit  form,  or  hlossom.  with  the 
assistance  of  but  little  moisture. 

After  this  lime,  if  moisture  is  still 
deficient,  the  vine  sets  about  maturing 
or  ripening  this  new  cane,  even  though 
the  growth  may  be  very  short.  The 
j)Ower  of  the  vine  is  withheld  from  llie 
blossom  stem.  The  latter  withers  and 
falls  off.  The  leaves  do  not  wilt,  but 
ripen  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
fall.  Being  in  this  stage  they  are  able 
to  feed  and  properly  ripen  the  new 
«jne.  This  may  happen  early  in  .June, 
the  leaves  going  through  all  the  stages 
«f  ripening  to  a  golden  color  and  fall- 
ing off,  if  no  further  moisture  is  avail- 
able. 

Thus  we  have  a  small  amount  of 
fully  matured  wood,  but  no  fruit.  If 
we  withhold  moi.-ture  the  vine  will  go 
on  through  the  remaining  summer 
months  into  fall  without  further  in.iury. 
to  the  vine,  in  the  same  manner  that 
an  onion  bulb  rii;ens  when  moisture  is 
Insufficient   for  normal  growth. 


$1294 

Buys  this  home 

Complete  inateri.ils  for  tliis  Imine — 
roiisli  anil  linish  himher.  doors, 
windows,  hardware,  paints,  etc.— 
are  all  included  in  the  one  price, 
11294.  F.  O.  B,  your  station. 

Cuftinfr  and  tnarklns:  each  piece  of 
lumber  according  to  specifications 
makes  the  erection  cost  of  all  Na- 
tional, Factory-cut  homes  from  1.")% 
to  25%  less  than  average. 

Write   for   FKEE   portfolio  \cliich 
ghotcs  many  homes. 

National  Mill  &  Lumber  i.  Co. 

Ginernl  Office — h'lirtory  -~ - 

4*114    li.lrw^l^r.    OakK.nd.    Calif.  NATIONAL 

Sale,  Offue  ^^^T 

320-F  M..rkel  Si..  S«n  Francisco 


r^CTORY-CUT  TO  YOUR  PLANS 


MAKES  AUTOS  GO 
40  MILES  ON  A  GAL- 
LON OF  GASOLINE 

Sioux  Falls.  South  nakota— 'I  lie  Wtstern 
Bpecialtv  Conipanv  of  this  cit.v  annoui.cm 
the  perfedion  of  an  amazlnK  device  which 
|8  cnablini  car  owners  all  over  the  country 
to  more  than  cIout<le  their  niileiwre  from 
each  gallon  of  gasoline  used,  and  at  tn» 
Kii.ie  litiie  reiiu.ve  ner.v  l>&rtlcle  of  carbon 
from  their  motors.  When  the  <levice  13 
altaeheil  automobiles  have  made  over  40 
niil.  s  on  a  gallon  of  gasopne- increased  Ihetr 
power  and  pep  ireinenrlously  and  eliminated 
all    SI. ark    plUK  difficulties. 

This  inexpensive  little  device  Is  entirel.v 
aulcnialic  and  self-reBUlatinK  and  cjin  ne 
easil.v  attached  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes 
without  tapping'  or  drillinE. 

The  maiiaKCment  of  the  company  states 
that  in  order  to  introduce  this  startling 
new  Invention,  they  are  willinB  to  a 
eaniple  at  their  own  risk  to  one  car  owner 
In  each  town  who  can  show  It  to  neichbors 
and  handle  the  biK  volume  of  business  which 
will  ft  built  up  wherever  it  la  shown. 
Just    send    your    niiuie    and    adiliess    to  the 

Western  Specialty  Co., 

1204  Lacotah  BIdg.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

and  set  their  free  sample  offer. 


BRADLEY  BULLDOG 

Guaranteed  R.  R.  Watch 


SOLI!)  Rold  effrcl  c»«t 
Euariin**(J  2.'!  yeiiri'. 
BJnhb'crirrAred.  HjUlroaxl 
■aodei  wUti  fftraouH  \jt^ti- 
anl  Iterulaior  Afljustr<! 
for  stisolule  ac~  iir&c? 
Teiited  to  run  :  ('  lioun 

1  wlndius!  littckeil 
nillion  do.lar  (a^-ujo. 
SEND   NO  MONEY 


•«rf  s»rir» 


fREE 

bKADLEY,  R-39,  Newton,  Mass. 


TIRES  WITH  500  NAILHOLES 
LEAK  NO  AIR 

A  new  puncture-proof  Inner  tube  ha*  been 
Invented  liy  a  Mr.  M  O.  Milburn  of  Chlcugo. 
In  actual  teat  It  waa  punctured  600  times  with- 
out the  loss  of  »lr.  This  wondaifvl  new  tube  In- 
crea.'-'es  mileaife  from  10.000  to  12,0<I0  miles, 
eliminatcp  clianginK  tires,  and  makes  riillng  a 
real  pleasiiie.  It  costs  mi  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary tube.  Mr.  (.'.  P.  Milburn.  :r;i  Wcat  47lh 
Kt..  C'hicajio.  wants  them  ULtnjduced  every- 
where, and  Is  makinp  a  fcial  offer  to 
agencies.    Writ*  him  today. 


Detailed  Description  of  Highly  Su(^essful  System 
Employed  by  Progressive  Valley  Grower 
By  A.  E.  IMBLER 


Jfany  other  plants  and  trees  in  case 
of  drouth  or  other  injury  throw  their 
power  to  ma  tiling  seed  and  the  plant 
or  tree  withers  and  dies  if  the  drouth 
is  se\  ere  enough. 

Thus  we  see  that  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  moisture  a  grape  vine  would 
perjjetuate  itself  fiom  year  to  year, 
liut  would  no  iiuit,  all  its  power  be- 
ing taken  t<>  ripen  a  limitetl  <iuantity 
of  wood.  The  vino  mattires  its  wood 
first  then  its  fruit;  therefore,  the  more 
moisture  tlie  moio  the  wood  and  fruit, 
up  to  the  point  wlieie  the  vine  reaches 
a  balanted  condition:  just  enough  wood 
and  just  enoiiah  truit.  which  is  de- 
termined by  tha  vitality  and  vigor  of 
each  individual  vine. 

What  we  want  of  a  grape  vine  is 
properly  matured  fruit.  To  get  this  we 
must  by  pruning,  irrigation  and  culti- 
vation mature  both  wood  and  fruit  as 
near  to  this  balanced  condition  as  pos- 
sible. Growing  Ihc  wood  of  a  vine  is 
not  much  different  from  growing  any 
other  perennial  plant.  Soil  in  a  gooil 
state  of  tilth  is  the  first  rediiirenient. 
A  good,  healthy  rooted  vine  grows  from 
a  well  selected  cutting  or  piece  of  cane, 
not  too  vigorous  or  of  coarse  growth, 
Viut  rather  a  cane  that  is  round  and 
short     between     joints.     The  cuMing 


the  vine  to  come  nearly  to  a  stand- 
still after  it  makes  Its  first  start  in- 
the  spring.  We  like  this  check  in 
growth  to  happen  about  blooming  time 
and  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  very  ma- 
terially aids  in  ;hc  setting  of  the  fruit 
or  prevents  too  miich  shedding  of 
fruit:  second,  it  helps  to  set  or  harden 
this  portion  of  the  new  wood  early  in 
the  season,  whivjh  is  to  be  our  next 
.\  ear's  frtiit  wood.  It  prepares  this  por- 
tion of  the  wood  tor  storage  of  plant 
food  early,  theretiy  making  it  the 
stronger  portion  of  the  new  cane. 

Immediately  after  getting  our  vines 
to  check  their  growth  we  irrigate  and 
tuUivate.  then  follow,  by  another  irri- 
ga  ion.  Keep  Uils  up  at  close  enough 
inlervals  not  to  allow-  your  vine  to 
stop  growing  .tgain  until  the  fruit  Is 
ready  to  harvest.  After  harvesting  the 
Iruit  we  usually  irrigate  again.  This 
time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  start 
a  new-  gi-awth,  1  ut  enough  moisture 
should  be  maintained  in  the  ground  to 
keep  the  Ic.ives  on  the  vines.  These 
leaves  should  oe  a  silvery  or  gray-fi- 
golden  color.  In  this  stage  they  are 
mature  and  best  ahle  to  store  up  plant 
food  for  the  coining  year. 

It  the  leaves  are  green  and  growing" 
.at   this    time   of   Ihe   year   they  have 


it*;* ' 


Typical  Heavy  bearing  Vine  on  the  Imbler  Ranch. 


nearest  the  base  is  generally  the  best 
one. 

Plant  this  just  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  new-  roots  starling  at  the 
bud  above  the  rq-us  already  growing. 
l>o  not  tamp  the  earth  too  firmly 
around  the  young  vine,  but  after  |»lant- 
ing  pack  the  soil  by  running  water 
around  the  plant. 

Water  and  cultivate  often.  Keep 
the  earth  very  moist  during  the  early 
part  of  the  growing  season.  I'se  a 
li.tle  less  water  later  in  the  season, 
allowing  the  wood  to  grow  slower  and 
harden  before  frost  occurs  in  the  fall. 

SHAPI.N'G  F'RUITING  VINE 

A  sirnilar  method  of  culture  may  lie 
practiced  the  second  season,  except  the 
number  of  canes  should  be  regulated 
by  keeping  all  shoots  not  wanted 
broken  off.  The  numbers  of  canes  a 
vine  at  this  ag^  can  mature  varies 
from  one  to  four.  These  canes  should 
be  distributed  on  all  sides  of  the  trunk. 
No  two  canes  should  be  allowed  to 
come  from  one  find.  The  height  above 
the  ground  makes  no  difference.  The 
first  cane  c;in  be-  iour  inches  from  the 
ground:  the  next  from  the  next  higher 
bud,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  good  strong 
shoot.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four 
well  developed  canes  the  second  sum- 
mer that  could  be  kept  for  fruiting, 
three  to  four  feet  long,  although  this  is 
not  usual. 

Hy  the  end  of  the  second  growing 
season  there  shtuild  be  enough  cane 
growth  to  make  the  framework  of  a 
bearing  vine.  .^t  this  point  we  are 
read.v  to  turn  our  attention  to  fruit. 
The  method  of  intensive  cultivation 
and  watering,  which  has  produced 
wood,  if  continii-?d  year  after  year, 
would  grow  too  much  wood  and  not 
enough  fruit;  therefore,  we  change  our 
methods  and  try  not  to  grow-  so  much 
wood,  or  to  crow  the  wood  more 
siowly.  Slow  growth  mfflfes  firmer 
v,-ood.  which  is  heller  fruit  wood  than 
fi;st  growing,  coarse  wood. 

To  do  this  we  do  not  Irrigal*  or  cul- 
tivate  in   the  early   spring,   but  allow 


more  of  an  emptying  or  exhausting  ef- 
fect on  the  vine.  In  fact.  I  think  this 
I'eriotl — from  harvest  to  frost — is  the 
hardest  tbiough  w-hich  properly  to 
guide  a  vine.  One  has  to  judge  by  the 
prevailing  weather  at  this  time.  An 
iir^ation  followed  by  a  few  hot  days 
is  apt  to  start_a  vine  growingT  A  .small 
growth  on  the  tip  of  the  canes  does  no 
harm,  but  sometimes  a  vine  sends  out 
new  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  old 
leaves.  This  has  a  very  damaging  ef- 
fect, as  it  leaves  the  vine  empty  tor  a 
start  in  the  spring. 

In  order  to  help  carry  vines  through 
a  partial  drought  in  the  spring  we 
irrigate  rather  heavy  durinfe  the  winter 
or  dormant  season,  usually  in  .January 
and  February.  Irrigation,  especiall.v 
from  pumps,  w-arms  up  the  ground;  hut 
if  done  too  late  may  start  the  vines 
growing  prematurely.  Care  should  l>e 
Uiken  to  irrigfate  early  enough  to  al- 
low the  ground  to  cool  off  before  the 
sun  w-arms  the  ground  toward  spring. 
Little  or  no  irrigation  or  cultivation 
In  the  early  spring  Is  an  aid  to  frost 
prevention,  in  districts  where  fiost  is 
likely  to  damage  the  young  shoots. 

SUBSOIL   DURING  DORMANCY 

We  also  do  our  flowing  and  subsoil- 
■  ing  during  the  flormanl  sejison.  This 
keeps  the  ground  loosened  up  after  a 
summer's  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  as- 
sist the  vine  in  attaining  a  balanced 
condition,  the  one  that  brings  choicest 
fruit,  together  witlv  the  best  wood  for 
the  next  crop.  The  ad\antage  gained 
by  firoper  irrigation  and  cultivation 
easily  can  be  lost  by  improper  prun- 
ing. Too  much  wood  left  on  a  vine, 
even  with  all  the  water  one  can  apply, 
is  apt  lo  weaken  a  vine.  In  this  t^se 
a  vine  partially  matures  much  fruit 
and  hut  little  w-ood.  A  vine  In  thl» 
condition  is  thrown  out  of  balance. 
The  next  season  this  vine  has  little  or 
no  fruit  wood,  most  buds  being  sterile. 
The  result  is  a  vigorous  growth  of 
wood,  with  but  little  fruit  and  that 
of  inferior.  gualil#.    This  tbrowa,»  via* 


to  alternate  years  of  fruit  .md  wood, 
neither  being  wiiat  we  would  like. 

Too  little  wood  left  on  a  vine  usuiUIy 
means  not  enough  fruit  to  hold  the 
wood  growth  in  check,  resulting  In 
little  fruit  and  npjch  coarse  or  second- 
grade  wood,  providing  the  vine -has 
been  watered  normally.  If  a  vine  h.-is 
had  too  much  v.ood  pruned  off  it  can 
be  kept  in  a  balanced  condition  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  water,  riiakinK 
the  wood  growth  slower  and  of  smaller 
amount.  What  we  should  aim  to  do 
is  to  let  a  vine  grow  tind  hear  to  Its 
niaximum  capacity,  under  normal  c.f>n- 
ditions.  This  wc  try  to  accomplish 
by  leaving  more  or  less  wood  on  a  vine, 
according  to  its  \  igor. 

A  Thompson  seedless  vine  when  old 
enough  lo  bear — say  two  or  three  years 
old — usually  has  three  good  canes  out 
of  four.  We  keep  the  three,  cutting 
them  off  at  a  point  as  far  out  as  the 
wood  is  hard  and  the  pith  small,  trim- 
ming all  others  off  close  to  the  trunk, 
so  the  scar  will  heal  over.  Prime  all 
laterals  off  these  i-;iries,  but  not  very 
close  to  the  cane  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
juring the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  lat- 
eral. This  particular  bud  produces 
fruit  more  freiiuently  than  any  other 
bud,  quite  often  sending  out  two  shoots 
and  in  some  ca.-'es  each  shoot  will  bear 
two  bunches  of  grapes. 

METHOD  OF  TYING  CANl'W 

Having  previously  put  In  stakes  and 
wires,  we  now  are  ready  to  tie  up  this 
vine.  The  usual  vay  is  to  bring  the 
canes  up  to  the  first  wire,  then  oxtend 
them  each  way  Iroin  the  stake  along 
the  w-lre,  tying  them  In  about  two 
places.  Place  two  canes  on  one  Jjide 
and  one  on  the  other,  or  tw-o  on  each 
side — if  there  ar^-  four  canes.  This 
method  of  tying  ii|i  vines  is  a  very  koi«1 
way  where  a  vine  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port more  than  four  canes  and  where 
the  canes  are  removed  annually. 

I  find,  however,  that  many  vines— 
In  fact,  almost  all  vines— are  :ible.  to 
support  more  than  four  canes.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  use  a  different 
method,  so  as  to  distribute  the  canes 
over  more  space.  This  Is  done  by 
picking  out  the  shortest  cane  first  and 
beiidin.g  it  oiitw.-ird  from  the  stake  in 
bow  shape.  fSTinging  the  end  of  the 
ca-fle  nea*-  the  stake  at  the  top  wire. 
Place  the  cane  atjainsf  the  wire,  bend- 
ing it  over  the  w-ire  and  bringing  the 
end  back  under  the  wire.  In  this  f"- 
sltion  slide  the  cane  up  to  the  stnk<>. 
Iea\ing  the  end  of  the  cane  i 
against  the  stak".  This  makes 
fastening  without  n  twist  in  tli  ■ 
no  string  beln?  necess.-iry. 

The  next  longest  c.-ine  is  handled  In 
the  .same  way,  l^cving  the  end  of  the 
second  cane  rest  against  the  first  cane. 
The  third  cane  is  then  put  up,  if  a 
vine  has  three  on  each  side  of  the 
stake.  -  In  some  cases  1  have  put  up  as 
many  as  ten  canes,  five  on  each  side. 
These  canes  should  be  cut  .'i  little 
longer  or  shorter,  so  as  to  keep  them 
spaced  from  S  to  12  inches  .apart. 

The  advan'ajes  of  this  way  of  put- 
ting up  a  Thomtison  seedless  vine  :ire: 
Wider  distribnti-)n  of  wood  and  the 
bent  shape  thev  are  in  making  It  easy 
to  apiply  sulphur  to  all  pails  of  the 
vine.  A  bent  vine  usii.tlly  sends  out 
Its  new  shoots  more  evenl.v  than  on* 
in  a  vertical  position. 

WHEN    TO    APPLY  RrLPITTTR 

Next    in    or  b  r    after   pruning  and 
tying  up  the  cane  is  a  thorough  appli- 
cation of  suliihur  to  both  side.«  of  the 
vine.     This  shoiihl  be  done  when  ihe 
new-  shoots  are  from  two  to  four  im  h»'9 
long,-   repeating    the    sulphur     iiii'l  i- 
tion  In  about  six  tiays.  T 
ougbly    tlone,    will    be   a  - 
keeping  mildew  off  of  your 
phtir  should  he  .ii  plied  after  eacli 
gatinn  or  rain,  as  mildew  spreads  m 
readily  in  mols*,  warm  air. 

Wh<  n  the  new-  shoots  are  from  - 
4  inches  long  I  go  over  my  vines 
pinch   off  the   tip   end   of      '  ' 
merely  the  tip — ,ine-<|iiarte 
ficient.   By  this  means  th' 
caused  to  throw-  out  a  I  • 
times  one  at  each  leaf,  'i 
many  more  leaves  to  help  i       ■  ' 
grapes  and  also  helps  to  build  the  ■  . 
for  next  year's  wood. 

These  shoots,  or  new  canes 
pinched,  do  not  grow  so  long, 
out  laleral.s  Inst, -ad  of  long,  ih' 
canes,   the   select   c.-mes   shouM  i 
from  one  to  two  feet  long.  These 
then    kept    for    th-?    next    year'n  ^v.. 
pruning  them  off  from  S  to 
long,  leaving  the  original  cane 

These   pinched   ciines  aYe  tlin 
diameter,  have  shorter  Internodes, 
buds  are  stronger — mostly  double  b:  - 
— and  nearly  evcrv  bud  Is  friilff"' 
ducing  shoots  th.it   bear  fruit 
the  third  year  after  t.\ing  np  tl' 
some  of  them   begin  to  f  ' 
finish     up     good  wood, 
iisuully  have  sent  out  a  ■ 
cane  somewhere  along 
usually  low  down  tm  the  > 
then  cut  the  old  cane  off 
and  tie  up  the  new  t>i»-.  Thu.s 
new-  themselves  each  year,  one 
of  the  old  ones  glvinc  "  iv  i" 
one  taking  Ita  i>laoe. 
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New  Selling  System  Brings  Buyers  to  California 
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[E.lUor'.i  NotP— ORfHARD  anj  FARM 
has  given  consiJttrable  space  to  the  f.4>.l>. 
cash  HUction,  because  of  the  widespread  in- 
leiem  in  this  new  Hvstem.  Several  proniineni: 
aiithoiil  lefi  have  poiiiterl  out  whiit  they  be- 
lieve In  be  the  tlere<ls  of  the  method.  What 
Its  Biipporlers  have  to  say  in  its  favor  alsi 
Is  presented,  in  order  to  enable  readers  I'J 
form  an  impartial  iudgment  of  the  matter,  i 

THE  Growers  and  Shippers'  F.O.B. 
Auction    Company,    recently  or- 
ganized,   has   been    doing   a  big 
business  in  Imperial  A'alley  can- 
taloupes and  expects  to  handle  a  large 
volume  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

I...  K.  Small,  president  and  manager 
of  the  new  concern,  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  marVteting  California  fruits 
and  products.  He  always  has  favored 
f.o.h.  sales  and  ten  years  ago  assisted 
In  cstabil.shing  an  f.o.b.  auction  mar- 
ket In  Los  Angeles. 
It  failed,  he  ex- 
plains, because 
then  there  was  no 
G  o  V  e  r  n  m  ent  in- 
spection and  .sam- 
ples submitted  were 
not  alway.i  a  fair 
Indication  of  what 
cars  contained. 

By  means  of  Gov- 
ernment ins"peation 
and  a  private  leased 
wire  Ibis  difficulty 
has  been  overcome. 
Buyers  in  all  the 
principal  mar  kets 
of  the  rnited  States 
bid  on  cars  the  day 
after  Ihoy  are  start- 
ed rolling  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  being 
Informed  by  in.'-><  - 
tion  reports  regard- 
ing shipment.  This 
largely  eiimin.-ites 
bu.vers  risl<,  while 
grower  s  are  re- 
lieved of  all  respon- 
.siblllty  after  their 
goods  hn  ve  been 
"knoiked  down"  to 
the  highest  bidder. 
Purchase  price  at 
once  is  wired  to  the 
California  office 
and  check  mailed 
to  groweV  immedi- 
ately. 

Small  takes  ex- 
ception to  some  of 
the  criticisms  of_f. 
o.  b.  auction  niitr- 
k  e  1 1  ng,  especially 
the  one  which 
claims  that  this 
B  y  s  t  e  m  interferes 

with     wide     and     proper  distribution. 

"Yesterday  we  -sold  40  cars  of  canta- 
loupes." he  related.  "These  melons 
went  to  22  markets  in  11  States.  If 
any  other  selling  organization  can 
show  a  better  record  than  that  I  should 
like  to  see  their  figures.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  best  cash  bids  will  come 
from  those  points  most  in  need  of  the 
product  being  offered  for  sale,  or  from 
their  representatives  in  the  big  mar- 
kets, who  act  as  buying  agents. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  best  distriliu- 
tlon  can  be  obtained  by  a  California 
organization  keeping  in  touch  with  all 
the  Kastern  markets.  Also  that  our 
system  relea.ses  products  to  unorgan- 
ized speculators,  who  are  apt  to  glut 
markets  already  oversupplied. 

"Eastern  dealers  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  market  wants  than  any  West- 
ern organization.  These  dealers  are  not 
going  to  put  their  money  in  a  car  of 
'fruit  or  vegetables  unless  they  know 
where  they  can  sell  it  to  advantage." 

With  reference  to  the  admission  that 
the  new  selling  system  might  work  well 
■  on  a  rising  market,  but  that  buyers 
would  leave  growers  "in  the  lurch" 
when  the  market  was  oversupplied  and 
tlic  market  dropping.  Small  remarked: 

"A  month  ago.  when  the  cantaloupe 
market  was  the  lowest  in  years,  melons 
were  selling  in  New  York  for  J2.75  per 
crate.-  which  netted  growers  97  cents. 
On  the  sjime  day  we  made  sales  at  $1.17 
to  Jil.'lO.  which  netted  growers  $1.07  to 
$1.30.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

"Why  did  buyers  pay  more  than  the 
market  price?  Because  they  expeSted 
by  the  time  their  purcha.ses  arrived  the 
market  woiikl  be  In  better  shape." 

Imperial  Valley  cantaloupe  growers 
have  no  organization  and  it  is  consid- 
ered impractical  to  form  one  because 
of  conditions.  The  crop  is  an  annual, 
iiften  grown  on  rented  land  and  the 
business  lacks  the  permanency  neces- 
s:iry  for  cooperative  marketing.  Deal- 
ers often  finance  growers  who  are  un- 
able tei  obtain  hank  credit. 

In  this  case  the  melons  are  packed 
and  sold  by  the  dealer,  who  employs 
a  brand  or  trademark.  This  mark  be- 
comes known  to  the  trade  and  enables 
buyers  to  bid  intelligently  by  wire  as 
noon  as  (iovernment  inspection  report 
Is  telegraphed  lOast.  Private  growers 
who  do  not  use  a  bnind  are  at  a  great 
illsadvantage  In  selling  by  this  method 
r  any  other. 

Inety  per  cent  of  Imperial  "cants" 
the  past   have  been   consigned  to 
on  dealers,  the  remaininK  10 


F.  O.  B.  Cash  Auction  Company  Receives  Bids  in  Los 
Anseles  for  Produce  W hile  Cars  Roll  East 


per  cent  be^fig  sold  for  cash  in  the 
valle.v.  Those  which  were  sold  at  f.o.b. 
auction  one  day  in  June,  after  the  mai;-- 
ket  had  recovere<i,  brought  an  average 
of  12  cents  a  crate  more  thin  t^ash 
sales  in  the  valley  on  the  .same  day. 

Here  is  a  sample  description  of  a 
car  of  cantaloupes,  telegraphed  to  pro- 
spective  Elastern  buyers: 

"Lot  No.  2..1>PK  27,40S.  El  Centre, 
May  31.  1924.  Chicago,  S.P.R.R.  Stand- 
ard Refrigeration.  Account  Eagle  Pack- 
ing Co.  One  crate  jumbo  cantaloupes, 
228  standard.  80  pony,  19  flat;  22  stand- 
ard crates  honeydews,  three  jumbos. 
Victor  brand.  G.  S.  I. 


Marking  up  bids  in  a  Los  Angeles  f.  o.  b.  cash  auction  market, 
as  Eastern  dealers'  offers  are  received  by  leaded  wire. 


"Pack  tight.  Size  .slightly  irregular  in 
standards  and  ponies.  Cantaloupes  ma-  ' 
ture.  firm  and  well  netted,  half  to. full 
slip,  mo.stly  half  slip.  Cojpr  green  to 
turning  yellow.  Minimum  sugar  test  10 
per  cent.  Hone.vdews  not  inspected,  lin- 
ger, inspector." 

F.  (>.  b.  prices  received  for  this  car 
were  $2.3.'j,  $2.10,  $1.05  and  84  cents  for 
the  cantaloupes  and  $2. .50  for  the  honey- 
dews. 

A  leased  wire  service  is  maintained 
with  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  De- 
troit. Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The 
market  opens  at  10  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, bids  being  recorded  on  a  large 
blackboard  ;js  soon  as  received.  Some- 
times a  dozen  or  more  bids  will  be  re- 
ceived for'  a  single  car,  from  a  half 
dozen  cities.  By  noon,  all  the  stock  is 
sold,  usually  40  to  80  cars.  Last  year 
the  National  sold  140  cars  of  grapes  in 
a  single  day. 

H.  D.  Webb,  a  Santa  Rosa  dealer 
who  has  joined  the  new  Los  Angeles 
auction  company,  reports  great  dissatis- 
faction among  Sonoma  County  growers 
with  present  selling  systems,  especially 
consigning  to  commission  men.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  he  as.serts,  for  deal- 
ers to  .advance  large  sutas  to  grape 
growers  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
taking  a  mortgage  on  the  crop,  which 
they  sell,  often  at  prices  which  leaves 
the  grower  in  debt  to  them. 

Advances  of  money  succeeding  years 
puts  the  grower  more  deeply  in  debt, 
the  result  sometimes  being  that  the 
dealer  takes  over  the  vineyard,  leaving 
the  grower  to  meditate  over  the  terms, 
"credit"  and  "consignment." 

Other  members  of  the  Growers  and 
Shippers  are  E.  V.  Kelley  and  W.  J. 
Simpson,  Fresno;  U.  G.  Border,  New- 
York;  J.  S.  Arena,  A.  K.  Barker  and 
T.  H.  Peppers,  Los  Angeles.  Each  mem- 
ber purchased  at  least  $1000  worth  of 
preferred  stock.     At   the  end  of  each 

year  one-half  the  net  profits  if  there 

are  any — will  be  paid  to  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  with  the  company.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  money  will  be  placed  in 
a  sinking  fund,  which  will  be  used  to 
make  Improvements  or  expand  the 
business. 

Small  always  has  made  it  a  point, 
whenever  possible,  to  sell  for  cash  f.o.b. 
Of  the  427  cars  of  grapes  which  he  sold 
last  year,  321  were  f.o.b.  cash  sales.  57 
Eastern  auction  and  49  delivered  sales. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  f.o.b.  prices 
were  the  highest.  For  example,  mus- 
cats brought  an  average  of  $48.69  per 
ton,  cash,  while  auction  and  delivered 


sales  were  at  $35.53  and  $29.99,  respec- 
tively. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  consign- 
ing to  distant  markets  operates  is  af- 
forded by  the  experience  of  wine  grape 
sfiippers  in  1922.  Wlien  the  trade  in 
this  product  was  established  a  few 
years  ago  .Small  be?an  doing  business 
on  the  ba.sis  o-  requiring  a  deposit  of 
$200  per  car  a   order,  balance  pay- 
able when  the  fruit  was  shipped. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  other  ship- 
pers and  gave  general  .satisf.ictioji  until 
some  consignment  .sales  were  ni„de  at 
abnormally  high  prices.  As  a  result, 
thousiinds  of  cars  were  consigned, 
which  gave  dealers 
the  whip  band. 
Taking  advantage 
of  the  s  i  t  u  a  t  ion 
they  boiipht  sev- 
eral hundred  cars^ 
at  prites  which 
netted  g  r  o  \v  e  r  s 
nothing  but  red  ink. 
This  is  a  common 
experience  in  price- 
on-arrival  shipping, 
while  f.  o.  b.  sales 
a  I  w  .1  .v  s  net  real 
mone.v  and  if  prices 
are  unsMtisfactoiy 
shipments  can  be 
discon.inued  until 
the  market  retov- 
ers. 

As  Small  points 
(Jilt,  shippers  who 
consign  to  a  distant 
niarl\<-t  when  prices 
are  low  and  demand 
weak  are  apt  to  re- 
ceive nothing  but 
red  ink.  while  f.  o. 
b.  shippers  take  loss 
chances  ;ind  always 
get  r(!al  money, 
yet  i'.  is  on  this 
kind  of  a  market 
that  the  latter  sys- 
tem is  said  to  make 
the  poorest  show- 
ing. 

Critics  complain 
that  f.  o.  b.  cash 
'auction  V)uyers 
speculate  with  tlieir 
purchases,  diverting 
thein  to  an.v  mar- 
ket tliey  choose. 
Speculators  also 
have  an  opportunity 
to  divert  cars  pur- 
chased in  the  Eastern  maikets  and 
often  .take  advantage  of  it  to  resliip 
the  same  car  several  times.  Small  de- 
scribed this  abuse  in  a  statement  about 
"tramp  cars."  which  former  State  Mar- 


ket IJiioctor  Weinstock  incorporated 
in  one  of  l,is  reports  to  the  Governor. 

"Theoretically,"  explains  Small,  "the 
manager  of  a  big  co-operative  market- 
in.g  association  keeps  in  ,  touch  wilh 
all  the  main  markets  and  ships  to  those 
where  demand  and  prices  are  the 
strongest.  In  practice,  he  does  nothing 
of  the  kinil.  merely  colletting  and  giv- 
ing out  information  and  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  growers.  The  lat- 
ter have  the  right  to  ship  when  and 
where  tlx  y  please. 

"Do  they  exercise  that  right?  I'll  sriy 
they  do!  De  ell  strongly  advised  Sun- 
kist  growers  not  to  ship  372  cars  of 
Valencia  (^ranges  today  and  thus  flood 
an  already  overstocked  m:.iket.  but  the 
oranges   went    forward    jtisl    the  siine. 

"What  co-operatives  need  in  market 
is  a  czar,  a  tlictator  «  lio  has  supreme 
authority  in      (Contimii  il  on   I'aoe  H) 


FARMERS, RANGHEI^^ 
/^Ni? WORKMEN  iti 
EVERY  TRADE 

'      KNOW  THE 

PE R I O R  M ERITS  OF 

LEViSiitlis 

MEN'S  BIB 
Over^dlls 

TWO-HORSE  BRAND 


A  NEW  rnCC:  THEY 

PAIR  rnCQ  RIP 

IS  OUR  GUARANTEE 
AND  EVERY  DEALER 
WILL  BACK  IT  UP 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF 

TWO-HORSE  Brand  Bib  Overalls 

for  Boy* 

HEUABLX  MERCHANDISE  SINCC  IftSS 


A  Few  Pounds  of  Prevention 
Are  Better  Than  Tons  of  Cure 

It's  easier  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  your 
herd  than  it  is  to  stop  it  once  it  gets  a  start.  Get  a  few  pounds  of  Car- 
bola.  It's  a  white  paint  and  a  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in  powder 
form.  Just  mix  it  with  water  and  apply  it  with  spray  pump  or  brush  to 
the  interior  of  your  dairy  barn.  Put  it  on  walls,  ceilings,  floors— every- 
where. It  (\ties  white  and  it  will  help  to  prevent  tli'.;  start  and  spread  of 
contagious  disease  among  your  cattle. 

Carbola  was  developed  ten  years  ago  as  a  means  of  fighting  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  epidemic  of  1914.  Tho\isands  of  dairymen  and  live- 
stock rj^sers  the  country  over  now  use  it  regularly  as  an  aid  in  keeping 
their  barn  interiors  bright,  clean  and  sanitiu-y.  The  leading  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country  use  and  endorse  Carbola. 
A  pound  makes  enough  disinfectant  paint  to  cover  100  square  feet.  Try 
it  and  you'll  never  be  without  it. 

Your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it. 
If  not,  order  direct  from  us. 

6  lbs.,  85c  and  10c  postage;  10  fbs.,  $1.50  and  15c  postage;  20  lbs.,  $3  del.; 
50  lbs.,  $6.25  del.;  200  lbs.,  $22.00  del. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON 

1196  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


JULY  20,  1924 


RATES 

TO  renU  n  line,  or  fiO  rent*  a 
for    four    or    more  ronHerlitive 
(aver«B«  7  tTordR).     For  white  Bpaie. 
ruin  or  diiipla.T  l.v|ie.  rost  i»  tonipntea 
arcorcline  to  total  space  orcuoiea  oy 
advertineraent.  _ 

Advertisement!  most  rearh  o«  '* 
flay^  hefore  date  of  publication. 

Addrfs!!  ORCHARn  and  F.XRM. 
Bruudwuy   at   KJeventh.   Im9  An«ele». 


Pullet  Growers'  Ten  Commandments 


POULTRY 


PROFIT  A  BI.K  POULTRY  ANT) 
CO-OPKRATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HXTTHERIES — Long  establisheo. 
Browing;  30.000  chicks  .\agu.-'t  1. 
ev^r>-  week  thereafter  from  largo, 
vigorous,  heavy-laying,  two-year 
hens.  Bred,  selected,  trapnested 
for  decades  for  size.  erowth. 
heautv,  egK  yield,  profit. 
MInorcaa,  Leghorns.  ^^f"''""^^- 
_  _  reasonable;  reduced  booked  ahead. 
Hatcheries,  flocks  not  here  but  In 
ern.  middle.  So.  Calif.  Half  so  to  ^''j''''" 
customera  Mail  address  alone^  ^ 
f"m  Pasadena  to  218  W.  40th  Place.  l»s 
Angrelea.   . 


Rocka. 
others. 


CKRTIFIKD  CHICKS  for  summer  and  fan 
months  from  accredited,  f ree-ranBe  f locKa 
beaded  by  cockerels  ^ .rect  from  Amenca  s 
rreatest  specialists.  Accredited  AA 
Thicks  at  single  "A"  Pri^^".  ^eiid  for  i-aia 
loeue.  Mt'ST  HATCH  INCLBATOf.  CO.. 
INC..  tJ2  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from 
•elected  free-range,  high-producing  hens 
mated  with  double  pedigree  cockerels  witn 
authentic  trapnest  records  of  .3.--.8  'je' 
Certified  by  Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau^ 
mil.tv  pricea  CHANTICLEF.R  ELE<  TKU, 
HATCHERY.   INC.     Hayward.  Calif. 


ACCREDITED    HATCHERY    BABY  CHIX. 

High  egg  records  and  strong  vigorous 
■tov-k  Prices:  July  and  A"K>;f'-  »'*  PtJc-vB 
Fafe  arrival  guaranteed  THE  PION  BER 
HATCHERY,   476  Sixth  St..   Petaluma.  (.alit. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds     hatching  each 
Monday    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eB|?- 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.    FAMCIERS  EX- 
CHANOK.    S40   S.    -Main   St..    Los  Angelea 


WHITB  LEGHORN  Pl'LLETS  4  months  old 
from    Baiting's    Trapnested    Proven  Pro- 
ducera  Commencing  to  lay.  $1  75  each.  Mrs. 
H.    L.   GILLESPIE.   Tres   Plnos.  Calif. 


HANSON  S  PEDIGREED  LBGHORNS  BEST 
Writs     for     Interesting     catalogue.  H.VN- 
■ON'S  LEGHORN  FARM.  Corvallis.  Ore. 


IP   TOU   NEED  something   read  these  col- 
umns: If  you  have  something  to  Bell  send 
BS  your  clasaified  advertisemept-  

OirR  BACK-TO-LANB  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farme™  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms,  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners,  Sl'TTER  B.*.SIN'  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bide..  Sacramento.  Calif. 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  sunny 
California   in    the   famous   Charle*  Wests 

Intensive  poultry  colony  will  .nake  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  .Vnaelos.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEK.-J.  Oweosmouth.  California. 

Ifarms  wanted 


CASH    BUYERS   want   Western  farms.  De- 
Rcribe  and  slate  lowest  -price.    R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN    J67   Wilkinson    BMg..   Omaha.  Neb 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;    give    particulars    and    lowest  price. 
JOHN  J    BL.\CK.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wisconsin. 


LIVESTOCK 

GOOD  CATTLE — We  offer  for  sale  for  lead- 
ing breeders  and  owners  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  registered  Holsteins.  Guernseys.  Jer- 
seys. Shorthorns.  .Milking  Shorthorns  and 
Herefords  from  slngl-  animals  up  to  entire 
herds  We  also  offer  a  choice  selection  of 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  and  i  rade 
tjuernsey  cows  and  heifers  from  small  .i,-ri,up3 
up  to  lots  of  ion  head.  Aisn  grade  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  range  breeding  cows  in  lots 
up  to  nearly  1000  head.  We  are  the  largest 
complete  livestock  sale  service  in  America. 
Write  or  call  on  us  when  yon  want  to  buy  or 
sell  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PEDIC.REE  CO.,  211-21J  Ochanar 
Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif, 


BUY    from    advertisers    in    this    paper  and 
get    goo,i    merrhanlise   and    quick  service 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


lbs., 
10. 


HOMESPUN   TOBACCO— Chewing.  S 
SI  75;    10.  smoking.    5    lbs..  $12 

12-  pip©  and  recipe  free,  pay  when  received. 
CO-OPERATIVE    F.^RMERS.    Paducab.  Ky 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRINTED  FRLIT  J.\K  L.MIKL.-: — .Veat,  con 
venient.  easy  to  sppl.^.  .lust  the  thing  you 
have  been  looking  for.  Kvervhody  using  them. 
Bound  in  handy  booklet  form.  L'O  to  sheet, 
perforated,  gummed  paper,  4  00  assorted  la 
bels  (U  kindsl  50c  postpaid.  Do  it  now. 
LUSTER  G.  G.\RBE.  163  Frederick  St..  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


ORCH.\RD  and  FARM  clajRfied  advertl»<-rs 

iire  HHtisfied  advertisers.  I'se  these  col 
unins   to   .-^ell    your  products. 

Read  and  Use  the  "Liners" 

Till-;  ORCH.ARD  and  I'-VRM  classified 
(•iilumn.>*  offer  the  BKST  in  poultry, 
nursery  .stock,  farm  supplies,  aii'J  soorea 
of  other  articlea. 

Get  in  touch  with  tbKa«  wide  awake, 
up-to-date  advertiserB;  you  can  be  sui^ 
you  are  gettins  quality  goods. 


SEOREO.\TION  — Pulleta  must  be 
separated  from  cockerels  and  large 
and  small  birds  separated.  This  will 
prevent  many  a  scrub. 

Congestion — Taking  the  thousand- 
chick  brooding  pen  as  a  unit,  not  more 
than  400  pullets  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  eight  weelts  in  such  a  pen.  At 
three  montihs  pullets  must  be  pi^t  into 
their  regular  future  laying  quarters  or 
placed  on  range  until  they  commence 
to  lay.  This  is  one  time  in  the  life  of 
poultry  when  crowding  will  leave  Its 
mark. 

Ventilation — Pullets  must  be  on  the 
roosts  at  this  time  and  these  roosts 
should  now  be  raised  and  thereby 
moved  out  of  the  contaminated  flour 
atmosphere.  Do  not  let  your  pullets 
lie  around  on  the  so-called  chick  mat- 
tress. Open  your  house  more  e;u-h 
day,  until  at  the  age  of  eight  weeks 
your  pullets  are  sleeping  in  the  back 
of  an  open -front  house. 

Sanitation — Water  fountains  must 
be  washed  and  disinfected  daily. 
Floors  should  be  cleaned  at  lea.st  twice 
a  week,  up  to  the  eighth  week,  and 
then  once  a  week.  A  cleaning  every 
day  would  be  almost  positive  control 
of  90  per  cent  of  pullet  troubles. 

Feeding — Grain  ration  for  pullets 
should  always  have  a  large  percentage 
of  yellow  cracked  corn.  Fifty  per  cent 
is  not  too  much.  Grain  shoult)  be  fed 
both  morning  and  evening,  as  much 
as  will  be  cleaned  up  in  one  hour's 
time.'  Grain  should  be  fed  in  deep 
litter. 

A  well-balanced  grx)wlng  mash 
should  be  fed  dry  from  10  to  2  o'cltx  k. 
up  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  and  then  in- 
creased to  from  S  o'clock  to  2  o'clock* 
Feeding  dry  mash  all  day  is  apt  to 
cause  loss  of  sufficient  appetite  for 
the  hard  grains.  .Xlways  see  that  pul- 
lets eat  plenty  of  hard  grains.  If  pos- 
sible, one  to  two  hours'  feeding  of  st)ur 
milk,  either  from  creamery  or  the 
commerx^ial.  should  be  fed  daily  up  to 
three  months  of  age. 


Green  Feed — If  you  can  not  obtain 
sufficient  green  feed  for  all  your  poultry 
you  have  no  right  to  be  in  the  poultry 
business.  You  are  piling  up  grief  for 
yourself  and  are  a  detriment  to  our 
industry. 

%\orms — Probably  the  worst  and 
most  insidious  enemy  we  have  in  our 
IndUFtrj-  la  the  round  worm.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  young  stock,  for 
one  worm  practically  dooms  proper 
development.  Today  we  can  expect  to 
find  worm  infestation  on  all  our  prem- 
ises and  therefore  we  must  get  in  the 
habit  of  giving  regular  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  no  positive  treat- 
ment for  expelling  or  destroying  the 
round  worm,  but  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  use  as  reliable  a  treatment  as  we 
know  of  and  take  our  chances.  .\t 
times  these  work  out  100  per  cent  per- 
fect, but  not  always,  and  therefore  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  a-ssuming  that 
you  have  no  worms  in  your  flock  just 
because  you  used  tobacco  or  some  one's 
worm  cure. 

Keep  after  them,  for  you  must  abso- 
lutely get  rid  of  worms  in  growing 
stock.  Treat  at  eight  weeks,  twelve 
weeks  and  sixteen  weeks,  even  if  you 
don't  find  evidence  of  worms. 

Coecidiosis — Where  the  above  cares 
are  given  yrfu  should  have  very  little 
trouble  from  this  disease.  "Should  .vou 
gel  an  infection  of  coccidium.  go  after 
them  with  straight  grain  feeding  and 
sour  milk,  no  water,  no  mash,  and  posi- 
tively clean  your  floors  every  day  for 
at  Ipast  ton  days. 

C"olds — These  are  entirely  due  to 
worms,  crowding,  lack  of  fresh  air  and 
unsanitary  conditions. 

Vermin — Be  sure  to  inspect  your 
roosting  quarters  for  mites  and  when- 
ever you  have  hold  of  one  of  your 
pullets  give  it  the  once  over  for  vermin 
on  the  body.  althoii1|;h  there  is  little 
danger  .vou  will  find  such  on  an  ac- 
tive, growing  animal. — M.\X  KORTl'M 
in  Xulaid  News. 


Fattening  Broilers 

RICHARD  MF,TZ1.i:R,  Corning,  in- 
quires concerning  figs  as  poultry 
feed,  also  about  fattenirtg  broilers.  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  record  where 
the  digestibility^  of  figs  has  been  de- 
termined fop  poultry.  Our  chickens 
run  under  the  fig  trees  and  seem  to 
relish  the  black  figs  and  I  cannot  see 
that  It  affects  them  for  the  worse.  It 
may  be  a  good  food  for  them. 

For  fattening  broilers  the  best  way 
is  in  a  "batteo'."  which  is  made  so 
that  ten  or  twelve  chickens  will  b« 
shut  up  in  a  space  about  34  by  20  by 
13  inches.  The  chickens  in  such  a 
battery  should  be  fed  no  hafd  or  dry 
grain.  Ground  feed  is  mixed  with  but- 
termilk or  sour  skim  milk,  using  twi(« 
the  weight  of  milk  a.s  of  grain.  This 
makes  a  thin  mash,  like  cream. 

This  is  fed  th:>-e  times  a  day.  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  half  an  hour, 
never  feeding  unless  the.v  are  hungry. 
No  green  feed  or  water  is  given.  The 
first  week  they  should  he  given  equal 
parts  of  ground  corn,  millrun  and 
ground  barley  or  oats,  but  the  last 
week  the  ground  com  should  be  in- 
creased to  half  of  the  entire  feed. 

If  you  are  not  feeding  in  such  clo<»e 
confinement  or  in  a  pen  where  the 
chickens  receive  ext-rcise  to  aid  in  the 
food  digesting,  then  keep  the  dry  mash 
before  them  all  the  time  and  in  the 
evening  "give  them- a  feed  of  half  corn 
and  half  whflRt.  They  should  also  be 
given  milk  or  buttermilk  all  the  time 
and  a  feeding  of  greens  once  a  day — 
alfalfa,  clover,  kale,  cabbage  or  some- 
thing similar.— W.  J.  DRYDKN. 


New  Selling  System 

(Continued  From  Page  Beven) 


selling.  Then  he  could  control  ship- 
ments and   handle   them   to   the  t>est 

advantaKe." 

Small  thinks  the  big  co-operatives 
should  establish  f.  o.  b.  cash  markets 
of  their  own.  He  is  firmly  convinced, 
by  long  experience  and  observation, 
that  the  best  way  to  sell  California 
products  is  to  bring  bliyers  to  the 
Coast,  either  in  person,  by  post  or  wire, 
forcing  them  to  do  business  with  grow- 
ers and  shippers  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  recently  was  ad- 
vised by  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' marketing  expert  to  make  all  their 
sales  at  this  end  of  the  line,  according 
to  Small. 

It  is  considered  impractical  to  per- 
mit bidding  from  more  than  eight 
markets  at  one  auction,  because  of  the 
time  necessary  to  receive  bids.  Sub- 
sidiary markets  send  orders  to  the 
principal  buying  and  selling  centers, 
which  bid  for  the  cars  -rolling  in  their 
direction. 


JAPS  LIKE  OUR  ORANGES 

California  oranges  sell  for  30  cents 
each  in  Jajian  and  a  drink  of  orange 
Juice  3.")  cents.  Ginza  Senibikiya, 
Tokio  merchant,  recently  has  installed 
a  Sunkist  citrus  juice  extractor  and 
expects  to  transact  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  fruit  beverages. 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


HONEY  CROP  WILL  BE  LIGHT- 
Six  and  one-half  million  poutitl 
is  the  normal  yieitl  of  California  hone] 
The  1924  crop  is  estimated  at  25  pe 
cent. 

The     I  a  r  K  M 
honey  crop  Catifo 
nia  has  {  rodured  i 
late   years  waa_ 
1  9  2  0  — 9.7  iO.OOl 
pounds.    The  pre 
ent    is    the  Ihll 
successive  shol 
crop.  Niirhern 
well    as  Southei^ 
California  has  su 
fered  greatly  tro^ 
heat  and  drouth. 

The  carry-ov 
of  honey  from  In 
se;tson  is  preL 
well  cleaned  up.  It  took  two  years 
sell  the  big  crop  o!  1920.  the  exrhtn^ 
having  to  carrv  over  130  cars.  Hy 
doing  the  mark"?!  was  saved  from  cor 
plete  collapse. 

Arizona  also  will  have  a  light  crop 
honey  this  sea.^on.  while  the  Intc 
mountain  States  —Idaho.  Utah.  Col«i 
rado  '  and  Wyoming — will  'li 
crop."!.  Their  source  of  hf' 
falfa.  sweet  clover  and  white 

CATNIP     IN  CALIFORNIA- 
i»  one  of  the  most  valuable  hon 
plants  east  of  'hV  Rockies.  There 
none  on  the  F:tcific  Coast.    1  have  hi 
several  sharp  arguments     with  "tp 
derfoot"  beekeepers,  who  claimed  the 
had  seen  catnip  here,  btit  in  every 
it  was  only  common  hoarhound. 

Catnip  has  the  peculiarity  of  bein 
ver>'  abundan'  for  n  sea.-jon  or  two 
then   disappearing     for     a  number 
years,  probablv  becuuse  of  a  long 
riod   being  required   to  germinate 
seed.      Hundreds    of   acres  have 
sown    In    Nebraska   as  an  experir 
in  honey  production,  but  with  unsi 
factory  results. 

Colorado   baits   mountain  liona 
catnip.     This  me- hod   Is  very  sue 
ful  in  capturing  biii  "cats." 

What  has  this  i.>  do  with  b«ek« 
ing?      riiir     State    experiment  stall 
has  a   ".N'epeta"  Catnip,   which  it 
dorses  as  a  garden  and  flowerin? 
My    wife    planted    three   of  them 
they  started  nicely.     Then  one  ma 
ing  one  was  found  badly  torn  up. 
next    morning   another   plant  W!i« 
wallowed  down. 

Tufts   of   white   hair  cast   a  Str 
suspicion     on     the     family  cat. 
nepeta  surely  Is  a  t^atnip.     It  i« 
growing    with    a  chevaux-de-fn 
sharpened  pegs  al>out  i*. 
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INCREASE  BEES  BY  DIVIDING— 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  incrc.-u4e  bf 
division,  providing  you  hii\e  a  late 
honey  flow  In  sight;  otherwi.se.  I>etter 
not  take  the  chances.  The  '"divideB* 
will  need  a  great  amount  of  pollen  and 
honey  to  breed  up  and  make  •  i  f  ir 
Winter — more  thaT  they  ar  ' 
find  under  pres-nt  drouthy 

In   dividing   for    increase.  " 
by  removing  front  the  old  " 
bulk  of  the  brood,   with   th»  I 
hering  to  the  combs.    Placing  tt>'  ♦ 
hr\e  In  a  new  place,  paying  nt) 
tion   to  the  whereabouts  of  the  i 
Three  days   later  you  can  tell  ti 
hive  she  is  in  by  the  presence  <><  ' 
in  the  cells. 

I'nless  conditions  are  very  fav  - 
better  not  make  more  than  the  or 
vision  per  i  olony.  U  will  be  still  ' 
if  you  have  a  young  queen  rea  l 
each  nucleus. 

For  the  bees  in  the  nucle  a 
a  queen  from  the  egg  to  ' 
consumes  at  least  three  week- 
ahle  time,  during  which  the  Mtt!' 
ony  loses  many  bees. 

Many    times    it   is   be-  i 
old  queen  in  dividing.  >  i  ' 

leave  her  on  the  old  stai  ''  ' 

bees.     Old  l>ees  are  often  an'i^.ini 
to  a  young  queen  and  will  destrny 
at  once,  while  vpiing  bees  In  a  nuci 
will  accept  any  kind  of  a  queen  ' 
readily.   

HANDLE     FIRE  CAREFULLY- 
extremely  careful  about  fire  In 
iipiary  these  dry.  hot  mi>iiths.  If 

l.ee  smoker  is  new"  and  the  draft  

belter  cut  a  sm.ill  piece  of  wire  nett 
and  put  inside  the  noMie  tn  prev 
sparks  blowing  out 

When  the  sni 
dampen  a  piece  ul 
top  of  the  fuel,  i 
can  in  which  lo  d 
.smoker.  See  that 
guished  before  yon 
If  you  smoke  tohai  co.  <lr.>p  >our 
or  dottle  in  the  s-ime  tub. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful.  I 
started  a  luid  fire  In  a  forest  r. 
by  a  match  heri.l  aplltllng  wl 
struck  It. 
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Palm  Covered  Barn 

No,  this  is  not  a  scene  from  the 
tropics,  but  a  palm  leaf  barn  in 
Tulare  .County.  R.  W.  Tomlinson  is 
the  architect  and  builder  and  he  is  so 
pleased  with  results  that  he  plans  to 
build  this  fall  on  the  ranch  he  is  mov- 
ing to  a  palm  leaf  shed  over  his  pump- 
ing plant,  and  another  and  larger  palm 
leaf  barn. 

This  barn  is  20  by  30  feet  and  about 
seven  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  It  was 
liuilt  a  year  ago  and  the  shed,  of  which 
a  corner  of  the  roof  can  be  seen  in  the 
photo,  was  consti'ucted  three  years  ago. 
Tomlinson  thinks  that  the  palm  part 
of  such  a  structure  will  last  ten  or 
fifteen  .vears.  ^ 

The  wood  for  tli"  frame  part  of  the 
barn  cost  $50.  Hough  timber  was  used 
lor  uprights;  3.\is  for  plates.  2x43  for 
rafters  and  lx4.s  for  sheeting.  The 
wheeling  for  roof  was  put  on  12  inches 
from  center  to  center,  and  that  on  the 
walls  18  inches.  The  leaves  are  nailed 
luy  the  stems.  They  overlap  like 
Bhingfrs,  the  center  of  a  leaf  coming 
directly  over  tlie  joint  between  the  two 
leaves  below  it. 

Good  sized  palm  I^Jives  are  best. 
These  average  .ipproximately  four  feet 
of  leaf,  not  counting  the  stem  portion, 
nnd  the  way  they  are  put  on  gives 
four  layers   of  leaf  on  the  sides  and 


ronsiderably  more  on  the  roof.  The 
Willis  and  roof  are  absolutely  rain- 
Ijioiif  and  are  everything  else  they 
ought  to  be.  It  took  three  truck  loads 
of  leaves  to  cover  walls  and  roof. 

The  leaves  were  secured  for  the  cut- 
ting and  hauling.  One  man,  says  Tom- 
linson, can  cut  three  loads' of  leaves  in 
a  day.  A  few  leaves  were  cut  in  June, 
the  remainder  late'  In  November,  just 
ahouf  the  time  palm  trees  ought  to  be 
pruned. 

Palm  leaves  ougiit  to  be  gieen  when 
cut,  but  if  nailed  up  too  green  they 
are  likely  to  split.  If  dried  out  too 
much  they  also  are  likely  to  be  brittle, 
but  are  tough  when  onl.v  wilted.  Let 
the  leaves  cure  in  piles  about  a  week. 

It  alw;iys  is  cooler  under  the  roof  of 
this  b.'irn  th,-in  under  an  ordinary 
fihed.  The  photojjraph  was  taken  from 
the  solflhwest.  The  north  side  is  open. 
This  barn  is  located  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  the  Sl.Tte  highway  leading  to- 
Sequoia  National  Forest.  Travelers 
see  and  admire  the  structure,  which  is 
more  than  picturesque.  It  is  cheap, 
very  durable,  zool  in  summer  and 
water-tight  in  winter.  It  looks  primi- 
tive, but  is  about  evorvthiiig  a  barn 
BiTouId    be.— Tin-.-VRE  F.ARMER. 

Red  Spiders  a  Problem 

HARRY  WILLIAMS,  manager  of  the 
Burton  &  Moody  orchard  at  Butte 
City,  has  one  of  the  worst  "red  spider" 
situations  in  this  part  of  the  country 
to  fight,  but  in  spite  of  that  has  had 
the  best  success  of  any  one  around 
here  in  controlling  it. 

There  is  a  road  on  two  sides  of  one 
part  of  this  orchard — a  much  traveled 
and  ver.v  dusty  road.  "Spiders"  or 
mites  thrive  on  hot  weather  and  dusty 
leaves. 

"Get  at  them  eaily,"  is  Harry's  slo- 
gan. "I  can  keen  spiders  in  check  all 
right  if  I  can  get  started  to  spraying 
before  th^  infe&tation  becomes  too 
lj;id."  he  .s>t.vs. 

"After  the  mites  have  taken  all  the 
Juice  out  of  the  leaves  it  does  not  do 
much  good  to  kill  them,  because  the 
b.ups  are  of  no  value  then  and  are 
piiily  sure  to  fall  off  anyway.  Any 
<inf  who  has  ever  done  much  spraying 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  thoroughly 
to  cover  a  tree  with  spray  material — 
especially  when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf 
— BO  that  there  are  always  plenty  of 
mites  left  for  seed. 

"After  we  start  Spraying,  the  work 
is  practically  a  continuous  operation 
on  the  part  of  the  orchard  near  the 
ri'.iil  where  the  worst  infestation  oi  - 
<  ijt  s.  But  If  we  keep. at  it  we  hold  the 
spiders  In  check  and  harvest  the  fruit. 

"Before  the  thorough  spraying  of 
this  section  of  the  orchard  was  started 
the  trees  had  lost  both  fruit  and  leaves 
I'j   the  middle  of  the  summer. 

"We  use  barium  tetrasulphide  pow- 
for  spiders  and  mites  at  the  rate 
2   pounds   to  the   200-gallon  tank. 

kills  the  adult  mites  by  contact 
the  fumes    of    sulphur  liberated 
the  compound  kill  the  young  as 
hatch  from  the  eggs.     In  apply- 
y  spray  you  need  a  good  outfit 
ust  hold   plentv   of  prcsstire." — 
GUILFORD. 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 

J.  L.  NAGLE 

General  Manager  California  Fruit  Exchange,  Saaramento 


NAGLE 


INDICATIVE  of  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  man  is  the  fact  that 
J.  L.  Nagle  has  held  his  office  as 
general  manager  of  California's 
great  fresh  fruit  co-operative  probably 
longer  than  any  association  Official  in 
the  SUte. 
He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  or- 
ganization since 
1902,  first  as  man- 
ager of  the  New- 
feastle  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  a 
local,  then  as  vice 
president  of  the 
exchange,  next  as 
president  and 
finally  as  general 
manager,  which  of- 
fice he  has  retained 
since  1909. 

Mr.  Nagle  Is  a 
private  fruit  grower 
of  extensive  inter- 
ests, owning  sev- 
eral orchard  properties  which  are 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of 
productivity.  Also  he  is  a  director  of 
the  California  National  Bank  and  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad.  He  started 
in  the  fruit  business  in  1902,  when  he 
purchased  a  small  Placer  County 
ranch,  and  has  fought  his  way  to  tlie 
top  by  sheer  force  of  ability  and 
energy. 

His  tenacity  of  purpose  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  leadership  of 
the  growers,  now  numbering  more 
than  6500.  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
organization. 

MET   EARLY  OPPOSITION 

Especially  in  the  early  days  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  when  the 
organization  was  subjected  to  every 
conceivable  attack  from  the  outside, 
he  wns  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  grow- 
ing organization.  The  type  of  com- 
petition which  had  to  be  met  prior  to 
1919  was  much  sharper  and  in  many 
cases  decidedly  more  questionable 
than  at  the  present  time. 

In  thos9  days  and  before  the  pres- 


ent well  regulated  commercial  com- 
panies with  fair  up-to-date  methods 
were  well  established,  every  type  of 
competition  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  defeat  the  exchange.  Ranches  were 
leased,  all  types  of  rebates  were  em- 
ployed.v  and  even  shook  and  materials 
were  given  away  in  order  to  secure 
tofinage. 

Another  important  factor  in  Mr. 
Nagle's  success  as  a  co-operative 
leader  is  his  organization  aiiility. 
which  has  enabled  him  to  iiuild  up  a 
loyal.  smooth-working  organization. 
His  plan  is  to  select  the  right  man  for 
each  job  and  then  give  him  a  full 
measure  of  resijonsibility. 

That  a  marketing  organization-  must 
".stand  upon  its  ov.n  legs"  by  means  of 
service  delivered  to  the  members  is 
Nagel's  idea  of  a  sound  policy.  Any 
such  organization  which  cannot  com- 
pete with  other  pgencies  in  efficiency 
and  achievement  has  no  right  to  ex- 
ist, he  contends,  and  cannot  be  kept 
alive  by  artificial  restoratives. 

A   BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

Getting  the  most  possible  money  for 
the  fruit  at  the  lowest  possible  expense 
is  the  real  function  of  any  marketing 
association,  he  points  out.  Aside  from 
honesty  and  square  dealing,  other  fac- 
tors   are    comparatively  unimportant. 

No  alliances  have  been  niade  with 
competitors  whi.-h  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  business  and  the  organiza- 
tion has  moved  ahead  under  his  man- 
agement, unaided  except  from  within, 
in  the  conviction  that  co-operation  is 
not  only  right  in  principle  but  in  fact. 

Mr.  N.igle  is  a  great  lover  of  horses 
and  dogs  and  his  hobby  is  horseback 
riding.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  cannot 
bear  to  .see  a  dumb  animal  in  distress, 
and  as  a  result  his  ranch  is  a  regvilar 
haven  of  retreat  for  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  dogs,  all  of  which  he 
claims  have  pedigrees.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  r^oine  splendid  stock  of 
both  horses  and  dogs  and  enjoys  them 
immensely  when  sble  to  get  away 
from  the  office. 


Sor'l  Improvement  Paves  Way  to  Success 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


decaying  organic  material  and  proper 
mechanical  reactions  of  the  -soil.  Since 
the  majority  of  bacteria  are  found  In 
the  lop  six  inches  of  soil  it  Is  evident 
that  best  results  cannot  be  secured  by 
constantly  stirring  the  ground  during 
tlie  growing  season.  , 

"Organic  material  and  nitrogen  ac- 
cumulate m  soil  permitted  to  return  to 
virgin  state.  The.se  constructive  proc- 
esses only  manifest  themselves  in  soil 
permanently  covered  with  vegetation, 
therefore  we  should  supply  this  condi- 
tion as  closely  as  possible  by  growing 
cover  crops." 

"All  the  cultivation  necessary  is  what 
is  needed  to  incorporate  vegetation  in 
the  top  six  inches  of  soil.  We  use  a 
tractor  only  50  hours  a  year  on  13  acres 
of  old  orchard." 

Well,  what  is  the  condition  of  this 
soil  and  how  does  it  produce?  Although 
no  animal  manure,  hay,  straw  or  other 
organic  material  has  been  added  to  it 
for  more  than  40  years,  it  is  in  remark- 
ably fine  shape:  very  loose  and  porous, 
with  that  peculiarly  pleasant  odor  char- 
acteristic of  rich,  virgin  soil,  ^mples 
taken  at  various  depths  before  the  work 
of  improvement  was  begun  show  a 
striking  contrast  to  .samples  recently 
removed  from  corresponding  strata.  Al- 
though some  of  the  old  foliage  on  the 
trees  is  not  what  It  should  be,  the  new 
leaves  are  as  green  and  glossy  as  one 
could  wish. 

ORCHARD  IS  PROFITABLE 

No.  the  crop — final  test  of  all  orchard 
methods — has  not  been  forgotten,  but 
the  best  has  been  left  until  the  last. 
Eighty  trees,  10  acres,  average,  year 
after  year,  about  400  boxes  or  one  car- 
load per  acre.  Farm  Advi.ser  Wilder 
■says  this  is  a,  better  yield  than  Is  ob- 
tained from  99  per  cent  of  California 
orange  orchards. 

During  the  past  year  these  trees  pro- 
duced 146  tons  of  oranges,  of  which  85 
per  cent  were  216's  and  larger.  There 
was  an  unusually  heavy  loss  from  wind- 
falls, the  culls  amounting  to  5  pounds 
per  box. 

There  Is  a  real  profit  in  raising  or- 
angSs  at  the  prices  which  in  the  past 
have  prevailed,  according  to  Thompson, 
when  a  grove  is  valued  at  its  actual 
cost,  $1000  to  $1200  per  acre.  He  figures 
a  carload  at  2  cents  a  pound  will  net 
the  grower  $600,  of  which  $350  must 
be  subtracted  for  production  and  har- 
vesting expense.  'The  past  season  he 
spent  $4500  on  13  acres. 

As  for  the  groves  priced  at  more  than 


$2000  per  acre,  top  price  of  intrinsic 
worth,  the  excess  valuation  may  be  con- 
sidered watered  stock.  With  reference 
to  the  orchards  which  do  not  show  a 
profit,  the  fault  lies  either  with  the 
management  or  the  fact  that  they  were 
planted  in  unsuitable  locations — or  both, 
he  maintains. 

"Eastern  capital  is  all  that  supports 
one-third  of  California's  orange  orch- 
ards," asserts  Thompson.  "A  great 
many  should  never  have  been  planted, 
because  of  unfavorable  soil  and  cli- 
catic  conditions.  Growers  who  will  not 
take  proper  care  of  their  orcliards  and 
give  intelligent  attention  to  the  pack- 
ing and  marketing  of  their  fruit  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  do 
not  find  the  orange  business  profit- 
able." 

MANAGES  PACKING  HOUSES 

Thompson  has  been  growing  oranges 
for  42  years.  He  "got  his  start"  by 
grubbing  brush  at  $1  a  day,  later  pick- 
ing and  paclung  fruit  on  contract,  thus 
learning  the  business  literally  "from 
the  ground  up."  In  1894  he  became 
manager  of  the  Highland  Fruit  Ex- 
change, which  position  he  held  for  two 
years.  For  nine  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  Highland  Orange  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1909  Thompson  organized  the 
Highland  Exchange  Association,  of 
which  he  is  manager.  He  also  super- 
intends the  Highland  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  is  a  director  of  the  Red- 
lands-Highland  Fruit  Exchange  and 
president  of  the  Highland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
many    other    community  activities. 

Last  year  Thompson  obtained  30 
cents  a  box  more  for  the  output  of  the 
two  packing  houses  of  which  he  is 
manager  than  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange.  His  Priscilla  brand 
sold  in  New  York  for  $4.30  for  150's 
when  Florida  oranges  of  the  same  size 
brought  only  $3.75.  He  also  packs  the 
Highlander  brand.  A  large  share  of 
the  crop  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Jind  Vancouver  dealers.  Thfe  ex- 
change plant  this  year  packed  1000 
tons  of  navels  and  about  750  tons  of 
other  varieties. 

"When  the  size  of  the  orange  crop 
is  considered,"  states  this  successful 
c-itriculturist,  "and  the  amount  of  other 
competing  fruit,  also  the  vast  acreage 
of  young  orange  trees  in  Clorida  which 
are  coming  into  bearing,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent tliat  only  efficient  care  of  favor- 
ably located  orchards  will  return  own- 
ers a  real  profit." — O.  H.  BARNUILL. 


Easy  to  Kill  and  Rid 
Your  Place  of  Flies 


Simple  Home  Prescription  Works  Liko 
Magic — Not  a  Poison  But  Fatal  to 
Insect  Pests — Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are.  without  doubt,  '.he  mo.st 
dangerous  and  annoying  pests  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  com  end.  The 
loss  in  value  of  livestock  and  lowered 
milk  production  as  well  as  the  spread- 
ing 'of  disease  has  made  this  mennce 
the  ohject  of  study  by  the  world's 
greatest  scientists. 


Now.    n.    H.    Crant.  knouii    rhemlst,  \\&% 

announced  The  iterfwtion  of  a  siiii|>)f  prp^ci  iplion. 
ea-sily  jireparvd  at  Iioinr.  liy  «hirh  i«'u  laii  rid  yr»'ir 
house.  bariKs  and  lIsesttK-lt  of  all  llie<e  iitst-ct  ue.tU 
almost   iif'tHiiM.v  with   no   tn>iilil*'  at   all.     It  is 

fatdl  to  rUcM  uf  all  kiiiUs  and  stiiiilai  i>f*its  such  m 
flilcKcrx.   niosQiiiloes  and  motlis. 

This  new  discoveo'.  which  U  railed  "Fly-Kill"  la 
not  a  poisini.  Thmith  it  k'Us  hived  i*  Xa  like  magic, 
farm  iinihiM)?  and  luiman  beiuiJis  are  nut  affei-ltid  bir - 
it  at  all.  this  presrriptlon  is  »«  iionerfiil  as  a 
repellent  that  flies  will  not  come  n«ir  stot-k  or 
buildings  where  it  has  been  use<i.  Ply- Kill  i<t  par- 
tinilnrly  vshiahle  fcr  rows'  am\  horses  as  flies  do 
uiifoM   h.'inii  to  thpM  iitiimals. 

Sci  ronfidcnt  i<  Mr.  <:rfint  that  Ids  disrovery  wlU 
quirkly  rid  your  ruCire  pUre  of  all  iiive<  t  pes4-s  ihiit 
he  offers  to  send  any  reader  of  this  pap«r  a  f .lU 
size  $2.00  prescription  for  only  $1.  With  this  as  a 
ha,ve  yon  can  ni'x  at  home  enou-di  Fly- Kill  to  la.st 
an  entire  reason  and  be  free  from  the:ic  pe-^ts. 

Yon  need  send  no  n/oney — just  your  tianie  and  ad- 
dress to  R,  B.  Grant.  35?1  Mutual  Bids.,  Kans^l 
(^Ity.  Mn..  and  the  pre^c-rtptlon  trill  be  ma!le<l  at 
once.  Mix  it  and  use  aceording  t/»  thi»  i^-mple  difc- 
rions.  If  at  the  end  of  thirty  ininuti-?^  you  do  not 
find  the  in»iect  pesN  Imve  vanished,  ihe  prescript  ion 
costs  you  noihinc.     This  offer  Is  fully  iruaranteed. 


200  Sheets  anid 
100  Envelopes 

3  lines  printed  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, or  Monooram  in  an  exclusive 
'  design,  in  rich  dark  hlue  ink.  On 
Good   White  Bond.     Size  6x7. 


ideal  gilt  for  friends.  Write 
Plainly.  50  Paneled  Cards  with 
name,  5Qc.  Additional  lines,  l5o 
each.      Rem  it    with  order. 

A.  J.  BAUMANN,  Dept.  B 

3r>«     .MarUrt    St.,    San    Franriiica,  Calif. 


Big  Bundle 


Too  good  to  De  tnie?  Tet 
we  mean  It]  Great  bis 
IS- Yard  Bundle  for  oaly 
*1.98  during  thJ^  uilol 
Hurryl  Hurryl  You 
„  _  may  be  too  late  I  This 
.MAA^kIv^BI^  "^'^  might  be  wltb- 
fjMlf  IHliMillli!  Ji  <1''^^  any  time. 
!■  ^MU9  W^^ESI^Conx  afns  such  materlala 
'■^^  ^aeiEr  !U  Cinahams,  Parcalaa, 
^^P^^^  ^^QmF^  Chdmbrays.  Hal  la  n  da» 
Voiles,  Scrims.  Towalin^ 
and  Organdies— na  piaca  lasa 
than  2  yards.  Selection  niu.st  be  left  to  DS. 
Send  Nn  Mnnrv  ^"^  •'""<  o"ir  *t.9s  .nd 
aena  no  money  Saiijijctim Cuatanlni. 
Wa  prapaypostaca  if  you  send  cash  with  order. 
INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
1  D.-|>1.  K-j47!l.  (UK  .\<.«>  I 


MONEY  IN  GRAIN 

$12.50  buys  guarantee  option  on  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn.  A^>  Further  Rith.  A  move- 
ment of  5c  from  option  prire  irives  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  $500;  4c.  $400;  s<-,  $soo,  etc. 
WRITK  TODAY  FOR  PARTICULARS  and 
FRKE  MARKET  LETTER. 

CBTCitoriDailrGude,  S.W.  Brucli,  DcpL  M-39 

1016  BaltiBore  Atc.,  Kumm  Ctj,  Mo. 


y  the  Freight 

"  edTopSteel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

rtarrv  Baylies 

Facitic  F;nanceR'dlLosAr:eleS 
4^7DaliielRfi'J,o^M,in5 


NoJokelbBellcal 

 Every  Daa»  Peraan  Knaws  T»a«. 

I  ir.flkc  myself  hrar  aUrr  hcini!  deaf  lor 
25  ytirs  with  my  Arlih.ial  Ear  Orunu.  • 
wear  them  day  and  nW'it.  They  P"- 
fectlv  comfortable.  No  ore  MCS  them. 
Tliev  <ton  lieail  nol.M.  Write  me  mil  t 
vtill  liJI  v"U  »  inie  vt<.rN.  ht'w  1  ber.nif.a 
<1eaf  «inl  li'Hv  I  iimlve  .v<'"I  hear,  Ailit.^ 
Geo  P.  Way  Artltirlal  Ijr  Drum  Cn.. 
,  282  Hofman  Blilg..  2539  Weotfwam.  Detroit.  Mllb. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS 
PAPER  WHEN  YOU 
ANSWER  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Co-Operative  Patriotism  Needed  in  Marketing 

New  C onsrience  in  Farmers'  Organiz<itions  and  Loyalty  to  Community 
Essential  to  Greatest  Measure  of  Success 


Flaw  ail's  Pineafyples 

(Continued  From  /'riyc  Thrre) 


[Till-  follnwinrj  r»>llo  talk  by  O  H.  Barn- 
hill.  iiMii.-rtunl  eilitiir  i>f  ORCHARO  anil 
FARM.  wi»  broa.lcaiH  July  '1  from  Ihe  Log 
AnK<'l**a  Wxaminer  s^tutloii  KFl.) 

Fdl  KTH    of    July  binders" 
sunn  will  be  shoulluK  themselves 
hourse  In  an  effort  to  rouse  the 
American    people    to   a   sense  of 
their  individual  responsibility  for  good 
government. 

Tt)  you.  farmers  of  the  Pacltic  West, 
I  want  to  make  a  similar  appeal  in 
behalf   of   co-oijerative   marketing — al- 


COLORS  — N«vy  Blu«,  T«fi,  Natural.  Brown  ar 
Black.  SIZES— Woman'a  32  ta  4G  buat:  Mlaaaa' 
14  to  22  yoars. 

INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  £0. 

Ilriil.  i>\.m;».  (  IIK  .\<iU 


Poultry  Fencing 

$4.50  ROLL 


Wyandotte  grad- 
uated wire  fencing 
fully  two-gauge 
heavier  than  usual. 
The  mesh  gradu- 
ates from  one  Inch 
at  bottom  to  four 
inches  at  top. 

The  :t-foot  high 
is  ^..^O  per  roll  of 
16.'>  lineal  feet;  the 
4-foot.  $S.2r,;  5- 
foot.  $5.75;  and  the 
t>-foot.  ,$'i.i>0  per 
roll. 


W  H  1  T  I  N  G-M  E  A  D 

415  E.  Ninth  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Going!  Going!  Gone! 

How  many  readers  remem-  i 
ber  the  old-time  auctioneer?  j 
Every  village,  town  and  city  I 
used  to  boast  of  the  gentle- 
man who  cried,  Going,  going, 
gone.    A   few   of  his  most 
worthy  sons  still  cry  out,  bi  t 
classified  advertisements 
have  displaced  him  in  mosti 
cases.  .  j 

The  Classified  Page  is  tho  j 
modern  auctioneer.    If  you  I 
are  the  seller  it  will  permit ' 
you  to  offer  your  goods  to 
10,000  to  one  under  the  old 
auction  sale. 

If  you  are  the  buyer  you 
may  sit  at  home  and  select 
from  goods  offered  many 
miles  away. 

Read  the  cla.ssified  if  you 
buy!  Use  the  cla.jsified  if 
you  sell ! 


though  I  am  neither  a  spell  binder  nor 
the  kind  that  harvests  grain.  This 
selling  system  has  proved  the  finaneiiU 
.salvation  of  many  a  rural  community, 
yet  it  is  beset  by  foes  within  and  with- 
out. More  than  one  association  is 
lighting  with  its  back  to  Ihe  wall,  and 
is  in  danger  of  going  down  in  defeat, 
as  did  two  big  Oregon  marketing  or- 
ganizations recently. 

Our  business  enemies — private  deal- 
ers— are  sniping  on  the  side  lines, 
using  every  unfavorable  situation  as  a 
soft -nosed  bullet  to  mushroom  through 
growers  and  destroy  confidence  in  mu- 
tual marketing.  Kxceiitlonal  prices 
secured  on  the  outside  are  put  out  as 
decoy.s  to  tenujt  member.s  from  the 
safety  of  cooper.itive  treiu'hes  into 
the  dangerous  lu -man's  land  of  grower 
competition. 

MK.VIHKRS    XRF.  HE»PON'.Sini.K 

True,  bad  generalship  has  lost  many 
a  mutual  selling  l-uttle:  Unfortunately, 
inefficient  officers  are  found  in  co- 
operatives as  well  as  in  Congress  and 
State  governmetits.  But  voters  are  not 
belli  lil.inieless  win  n  oil  leaks  out  of 
Teapot  Dome.  Congress  fails  to  redui  e 
taxes  and  In  tlie  Veieran's  Bureau  there 
is  giiif.ing  that  wi>uld  disgust  even  a 
dishonest  nurseryman. 

\'-  e  need  a  new  conscience  in  coop- 
erative marketing,  just  .as  we  do  in 
affairs  of  stale.  We  ought  to  get  away 
from  the  "Let  George  do  if  attitude. 
That  «as  a  good  inoito  when  the  father 
of  his  country  was  on  tht'  job.  but 
iiowailays  tliere  are  too  man.v  inefficient 
Georges  occup.viag  [daces  of  trust  and 
resiionsihllity. 

Our  co-operative  dut.v  does  not  end 
when  we  buy  slock,  vote  for  a  director 
and  turn  OA'er  <'>ur  crop  to  the  assoi'ia- 
tion.  We  ought  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  every  acti\'ity  of  the  or- 
ganl/.ation  and  constantly  inform  our- 
selves regarding  I  market  conditions. 
Let  us  leave  "buck  passing"  to  goat 
herders  and  ins>e.>d  of  blaming  some- 
bodv  else  when  pnything  goes  wrong, 
do  all  we  can  to  keep  things  straight 
and  in  good  running  order. 

The  way  to  have  efficient,  honest 
officials,  both  in  civil  governments 
and  co-operative  marketing.  Is  to  keep 
'  close  'ab  on  th'^ir  work  and  let  them 
know  wh't  we  want  done  and  why. 
Tlie  American  Government  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  gre.ttest  wisdom 
is  found  in  the  combined  judgment  of 
a  malority  of  its  citizens.  Official  ai'ts 
are  guided — In  theory  if  not  alwavs  In 
practice — by  the  expressed  will  ot  the 
people. 

CLOSK  CONT.XCT  NKCKSSARY 

It  should  he  the  same  in  a  co-opera- 
tive. It  is  not  enough  to  elqct  a  man- 
ager and  board  of  directors  and  trust 
tliem  to  run  things.  .Ml  the  policies  of 
the  association  and  ever.v  act  of  every 
official  should  i)e  open  to  the  scrutiny 
of  all  the  members  at  all  times. 

At  least  one  'lig  co-operntive  rec- 
ognises the  wisilom  oi'  carrying  out  this 
principle.  The  Sun  Maid  Raisiti  Grow- 
ers employ  one  man  for  the  soje  pur- 
pose of  keeping  niemliers  in  toucli  with 
the  association  and  transmitting 
raisin--grower  sentiment  to  Sun  Maid 
officials.  The  latter  realize  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  their  members  is  the 
safest  guide  to  offfcial  acts. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  reasons 
why  this  procedure  is  profitable.  Mem- 
bers who  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
activities  of  their  association  .iiul 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  ilif- 
ficulties  encoun'ered  and  problems  to 
be  .solved,  make  the  best  co-operators 
.ind  are  less  liable  to  become  dissatis- 
fied and  wiihd'-aw. 

good  shaie  of  the  troubles  of  this 
world  .ire  caused  by  misunderstand- 
ings. There  sliould  be  none  in  a  co- 
operative, because  the  members  are 
liouTuf  together  by  close  ties  of  com- 
munity Interests,  since  they  all  are 
producing  and  m»>''keting  one  com- 
modity, on  which  their  livellhooil  ile- 
pends. 

PUBLIC    SHARES  BKNEhTTS 

Not  only  should  we  fake  an  active 
part  in  association  affairs,  out  we 
ought  to  be  lo.val  members,  true  to  the 
co-operative  trust.  Tlie  old  adage.  "\ 
diain  is  no  stronger  than  Its  weakest 
link,"  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  an 
organization  of  this  kind.  XothIng 
more  uuickly  will  disrupt  such  a  so- 
ciety than  disloyal  members  who  "scab 
on  the  outside"  by  selling  a  portion  of 
their  crop  to  private  dealers  and  in 
otlier  wa.vs  try  to  "put  one  over"  on 
the  management.' 

Those  of  you  "listening  in"  on  this 
talk  who  are  not  farmers  should  real- 
ize perfectly  that  co-operntive  nuir- 
keting.  rightly  conducted,  benefits  not 
only  the  i)roducer,  but  the  general  pub- 
lic, particularly  the  consumer.  The 
central   idea  of   this  system   Is   to  fill 


all  the  channels  of  trade  with  a  regu- 
lar supply  ot  dependable  merchandise 
of  uniform  quality  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  vary  little  from  one  season  to 
another.  This  prevents  both  market 
gluts  and  insufficient  supplies,  which 
result  in  abnornwil  price  fluctuations 
atid  afford  speculators  a  chance  to 
make  unreasonii'le  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Short-sighted  members.  however, 
sometimes  forget  this  high  motive  and 
regard  a  mutual  selling  society  as  an 
agricultural  combine,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  up,  the  public 
and  forcing  consumers  to  pay  what- 
ever prices  farmers  dictate.  This  mis- 
t.aken  Idea  more  than  once  has  led  to 
disaster  and  ruin  and  came  near  wreck- 
ing" one  of  the  largest  co-operatives  in 
the  country. 

As  Ralph  Merritt.  Sun  Maid  man- 
ager, points  out.  It  is  a  grave  mistake 
for  farmers  to  set  an  arbitrary  price 
on  their  products  and  attempt  to  force 
people  to  pay  more  than  the  market 
Justifle.s.  We  should  put  a  prtce  on  our 
goods  that  will  move  them,  no  matter 
(low  low  the  figu!e  may  be.  for  noth- 
ing demoralizes  a  market  more  than 
a  carry-over  of  the  previous  year's 
crop. 

Karmers  who  Would  name  a  cost-plus 
price  for  their  products  and  nttempt  to 
force  the  publii-  to  do  business  with 
them  on  that  basis  are  going  at  the 
proposition  from  Ihe  wrong  end.  as  E. 
t;.  Dezell.  manager  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  points  out.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  people  must  eat 
to  live  and  buy  wool,  cotton  and  fl.ix 
with  which  to  clothe  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  be  forced  to  buy  any  par- 
ticular kind  or  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing  material.  Sugar  speculators 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  a 
consumer  strike  may  be  very  effec- 
tive. 

DESERVES  GENERAL  SUPPORT 

Instead  of  commanding  the  public 
to  toe  an  im.igln.irv  price  mark,  let  us 
lead  them  by  Judicious  advertising 
and  the  widest,  evenest  distribution  of 
honestly  packed  goods  of  uniform  grade 
to  consume  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
products  and  pay  good  prices  for  them. 
Then  let  us  increise  our  proiits  by 
economical  production,  regijlating  the 
quantity  by  Ihe  probable  demand;  also 
by  an  efficient  sys^m  of  packing  and 
marketing,  cutting  transportation  costs 
and  eliminating*  unnecessary  middle- 
men, , 

This  is  what  co-operation  accom- 
plishes, or  can  be  made  to  ,n<'complish. 
Is  It  worthy  of  >o'.ir  support?  If  I  could 
hear  your  collective  reply  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  almost  unanimously  affirm- 
ative. 

Non-members  frequently  admit  that 
a  co-operative  Ti.is  increased  the  de- 
mand for  their  crop,  stabilized  the 
market  and  delivered  them  from  the 
clutches  of  private  dealers,  forcing  the' 
latter  to  pay  assoolatlon  prices  or  bet- 
ter. 

And  yet.  just  because  these  growers 
believe  they  can  obtain  Bome  -slight 
temporary  advantage  bj-  remaining 
non-members,  th'-v  refuse  to  "come  in 
out  o(  the  wet"  place  of  unorg.inlzed 
agriculture.  Is  this  good  business 
et  hies? 

Is  It  fair  to  those  who  have  labored 
and  sacrificed  to  build  up  a  marketing 
systeni  which  licccfits  evervbody.  es- 
pecially farmers.  f<,r  some  growers  to 
renise  to  come  into  the  co-oper;itive 
fold,  remaining  outside,  where  they  are 
a  constant  men  ice  to  the  organization, 
an  Irritating  thorn  In  association  flesh? 

HONOR  SY.'^TKMS  PIONEERS 

Tf  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  mutual 
selling  societies  are  forced  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  outsiders,  to  protect 
them  from  dealer?  who  would  beat 
down  prices,  because  only  thus  can 
control  ^f  the  market  be  maintaine.I. 
Hut  for  this  servi.-e  what  does  the  non- 
member  pav?    Nothing  at  nil. 

The  Pacific  West,  particularly  our 
great  State  of  California.  Is  known  as 
the  American  cradle  of  co-oper>\tive 
marketing.  Here  v.^i.-,  written  a  dec- 
laration of  Independence  which  pro- 
claimed to  tyrannical  dealers  that  pro- 
ducers possess  the  Inalienable  right  to 
organize  for  self-defense  and  mutual 
benefit.  Here,  on  the  western  slojie  of 
the  ,\merlcan  continent,  wliere  human 
beings,  plants  and  animals  are  reach- 
ing their  highes'  development,  agricul- 
tural co-or^ratlin  has  attaljied  Its 
greate.-'t  success  ani'  iierfection. ^ 

As  we  celebrate  the  bii^hday'of  our 
country  and  honor  the  heroe.s  of  'TS — 
who  founr'ed  a  nation  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  justice  and  equalltv. 
then  laid  down  their  lives  In  its  de- 
fence— let  us  also  honor  the  pioneers 
of  cooperative  marketing,  who  lal>ored 
so  effectively  In  behalf  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient sellliig  system  for  the  farmer. 


venlently  at   hand   that   I  might 
qualely  describe  It.    It  was  a  big  felll 
weighing    nearly    ten    pounds,  with 
incipient  case  of  autointoxication  sui 
induced  by  an  excess  of  sugar  conC 
plus  sunshine.     In  plain  words,  It 
dead  ripe  and  would  start  to  fe 
t)efoie  another  day.    And  I  ate  It,  o» 
much  of  it  as  I  could,  with  an  uiv 
trollable,  ecstatic  wriggling  of  t^" 
As   in   the   development   of   tn  > 
California's  horticultural 
there  is  In  Hawaii  one  outstn 
who   is  known  a»  yie  "fath'M  .a 
pineapple  Industry —James  U.  Uole 

It    was   Dole   who   first  Ci.ught 
vision   of  commercial   possiM  ■ 
he   has  contributed     the  i 
courB.ge  and  faith  whii  h  hn- 
Iho  "faithful"  to  larry  on.  Gomg 
the   Islands   from    Boston   in  189t, 
intended   merely   'o  take  up    i  ho 
stead  and  engage  In  truck 
But  soon  he  saw  the  oppoi 
pineapple  production  and  ii" 
ognized  as  the  leader  of  the  inil 
Among     the     factors   this   m  i 
contended  with  ar?  problem 
Ing.  fertilizing,     plant  dis' 
control,   farm  machinery, 
transportation,    muchinery  lot 
facturing.  utili/.ation     of    by -pi  " 
shippMig.  advertising  and  market 
An  interesting  .and  romantic  c 
recently  brought  to  light,  seems 
Ilarly    significant    in    the  light 
Ofdes'  Mas.sach'isetls  origin.  It 
that  in  old  colonial  days  the  pin. 
was  regarde<l  as  a  symtiol  of  hi'- 
ity.    There  was  found     at  Siil- 
"pineapple    hou.ie.'    so   called  1" 
of  the  presence    of    a  wood-o 
representing  the   tropical  fruit 
stood  above  the  entrance  door.  Ii 
other   Instance  a  hotel   was  fou 
have    similar    figures    upon  the 
way  b.ilustrade. 

It  was  in  the  year  I!>(>8  that  thi 
dustry  reached  the  turning  point, 
overproduction  was  threali'ueii 
when  a  conference  of  le-arters  rei 
In  the  launching  of  a  .sales  and 
vertising  campaign  l>y  the  Pini 
Association. 

From    an    original  appropriati 
*i>i>,000.    the    anmal  advertising 
lias    grown    to   sever.il  hundred 
sand,   the  attractive  "copy"  be|a(' 
miliar    to   all    ORCHARD  and 
readers,   who  subscribe     for  N 
magazines.     Despite  the  fact  t 
sooiation  advertising  was  discont 
f<u-   several   years   from    191 'i  to 
omsiimptlon     has     increasctl    \  e 
year,  as  the  result  of  the  "s'  .  il.«  ' 
in    the    origin  »1    campaign  .Vlth( 
.some   marketing  dlffli  iilties  have 
encountered  since  the  war.  thoM 
are  ift  a  posi  oin  to  know  expn 
belief  there  is  littio  possibility  of 
production. 

Individual  packers,  loo.  have 
on  the  puhlicitv  vork  until  now 
apple    is    a    resjulnr   artii-Ie    of  dl( 
thousands  of  homes  where  formei 
«as  r.irely  or  neccr  used.  New 
have  been  devehipcd  and  distril.uf 
attractive    form     among  inilli.ins 
hou.sewlves.  and  n  product  wliich 
merly  was  llmlleil  In  serving  to  a 
ordinary  forms,   now   In  the  basil 
gredlent     of     ielicious  pies, 
sauces,  puddings  and  many  otherj 
tides  of  food— not   to  mention 
ages.  , 

These  are  jus!  a  few  "high  llghl 
a  distinctly  American  enterprise  ' 
too  freciuenlly  Is  'ost  sicht  of  I 
of  the  compar>»'ve  Isolatlo-i 
home  environment.    Yet  if 
American    but  .essentially 
In   that  San   Francisco   Is  1 1 
house  and   port   of  entry  for  the 
of    the    crop.      Supplies  running 
iinpressi'-e    figures    are  pur>hnse.1 
the  Pacific  Coas".  and  .Tgre.il 
the  "pineapple  money"  returns 


FrienfiU'  Philosophy 

(Cnntitmcd   I'ritm    Pnt/e  Foiir)^ 


mui  h  of  the  rice  li  n<l  has  li-nn  I'c 
to  gi'ow   bumper  cioi>s  of  I'lil.-v 
up.setting  the   iheiuj'  that  rii  'ri 
tho  soil. 

The    present    plan   Is   to  rotnte- 
year   rice,   one   year  fallow,   one  ft^i 
barley. 

A  large  operator  who  lost  he.^tttfi 
when  the  rice  boom  flattened  out  t< 
recouping  his  fortune  this  year  o^  ' 

rising  barley  niail<ft' 

.And   more  if 
is  being  ha  I 
bor — which  r 

the   number  of   white   men   -  ii<l  ti»| 
needinK  work,  and  the  form,  i   '  elli' 
some   growers   that    rice   an  I  lli«j 
were  Insepar.iMe' 

If  we  can  raise  rice  with  wtkt 
lior   and    sell    th"       •     '  '  ■ 

Nipponese,  it  sho 
Zinfandels    and  ^ 
foot"  Johnson!      ilow   alxiui    it.  I 
Merritt? 
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Mixing  Agriculture  and  Land  Selling  in  Marin 


PE:AKIN0  of  mixed  farming 
— how  about  selling  land  for 
your  neighbors  while  raising 
.  crojjs  on  your  own?  That 
wasn't  William  Koch's  idea 
when  he  bought  a  fine  10- 
acre  farm  home  In  the  No- 
vato  Valley  (Marin  County). 
The  realty  side  line  was 
forced  upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  has  proved  so  pleasant  and  profit- 
able he  has  no  intention  or  desire  of 
discontinuing  it. 

Like  many  other  wise  men,  Koch 
came  from  the  EJast,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hotel  business.  The  green 
hills  of  Marin  looked  mighty  good  to 
him;  therefore,  in  1917  he  bought  one 
and  has  been  happy  ever  afterwards. 
The  San  Rafael  real  estate  dealer  who 
made  the  sale  shortly  afterwards  moved 
to  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  save 
traveling  expenses,  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  Koch  take  care  of  the 
realtor's  Marin  clients,  all  of  whom 
finally  were  turned  over  to  the  new- 
comer; 

"A  farm  buyer  naturally  has  more 
confidence  in  the  Judgment  of  a  farmer 
than  a  town  man,"  Koch  points  out, 
"especially  if  the  farmer  is  living  In 
the  district  where  the  prospective  pur- 
chase is  located  and  is  actively  engaged 
In  anintal  and  crop  production.  A 
farmer-realtor  is  in  a  position  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks  when  it  comes  to 
questions  of  soils,  varieties,  markets 
and  other  questions  vital  to  agricul- 
ture. Furthermore,  the  man  he  sells 
to  becomes  his  neighbor:  therefore,  in 
order  to  avoid  unpleasantness  the  agent 
is  apt  to  avoid  dishonest  deals." 

FARM  WORK  COMES  FIRST 

There  is  no  danger  of  real  estate  busi- 
ness tail  wagging  the  Koch  farm  dog, 
because  the  poultry  and  orchard  never 
are  neglected  in  order  to  attend  to  a 
land  deal.  The  owner  of  Pine  Knoll 
Ranch  Is  primarily  a  farmer  and  sec- 
ondarily a  realtor.  Although  without 
previous  agricultural  experience,  he  is 
conducting  a  model  farm,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished 
In  Novato  Valley. 

His  place  Is  an  example  of  neatness 
and  beauty,  while  nuts  from  his  trees 
won  seven  first  premiums  at  the  last 
two  annual  horticultural  exhibits  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 


Enterprising  Novato  Farmer  Finds  Time  to 
Handle  Side  Line  of  Real  Estate 

BUYERS  of  agricultural  land  prefer  to  deal  with  someone  who 
is  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  and  therefore  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  Judge  ranch  properties.    Taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
William  Koch  deals  in  as  well  as  digs  in  dirt,  making  both  opera- 
tions profitable. —  The  Editor. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


an  expert  and  enthusiastic  floricultur- 
ist. 

An  Inspiring  view  of  Novato  Valley 
Is  enjoyed  from  this  elevated  location. 
A  number  of  San  Francisco  people  have 
made  their  homes  upon  the  green, 
wooded  hills  which  surround  the  valley, 
going  to  and  from  the  city  each  day. 
There  are  three  methods  of  transporta- 
tion to  Bay  points:  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific Railway,  State  Highway  stages 
and  Novato  Canal. 

Koch  is  director  at  large  of  Novato 
Center,  Marin  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  is  the  soul  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
liness, traits  which  doubtless  were  de- 
veloped during  hotel  keeping  days.  He 
and   other  Farm   Bureau   workers  re- 


When  it  comes  to  farming,  Koch 
practices  what  he  pi-eaches.  His 
little  farm  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  produces  pHze  nuts  and  fruit. 
The  master  of  Pine  Knoll  capital- 
izes friendship  and  public  spirit 
and  is  deservedly  popular  in  the 
community. 


ley.  The  young  trees  which  he  planted 
and  brought  into  bearing  are  unusually 
thrifty  and  well  shaped,  while  the  fruit 
and  nuts  they  bear  are  first  class.  The 
poultry  department  is  necessarily  small, 
but  in  good  shape  and  profitable. 

Novato  is  one  of  the  newer  outlying 
poultry  districts  of  the  Petaluma  sec- 
tion, the  prosperity  of  which  oozed 
over  Into  Marin  and  is  intensifying  the 
farming  operations  in  this  beautiful 
ralley.  In  1918  only  4837  cases  of  eggs 
were  shipped  from  Novato,  while  last 
year  the  number  had  increased  to  32,- 
790 — a  very  substantial  five-year  gain. 

That  there  is  a  possibility  of  Novato 
beating  Petaluma  at  her  own  grame  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  Novato  birds  shown  at  the 
Petaluma  Utility  Show  last  year  won 
prlaea  and  a  Novato  pen  of  hens  was 
accorded  a  premier  position  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  egg  laying  contest. 

Koch  planted  six  acres  to  Bartlett 
pears,    interplanting    with    Boec  and 


Winter  Nelis  for  cross-pollination,  on 
two  separate  blocks.  One  acre  was 
planted  to  IXL  almonds.  A  number  of 
Peerless  and  Texas  Prolific  trees  were 
interplanted  for  pollination  purposes. 
A  few  hives  of  bees  also  assist  in  this 
good  work.  The  trees  were  set  20  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  almonds  were 
placed  on  a  sloping  hillside,  to  lessen 
the  frost  hazard. 

The  land  was  prepared  carefully  in 
the  fall  of  1917  by  .deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling.  Where  the  subsoil  was  very 
compact  it  was  broken  up  with  dyna- 
mite for  the  reception  of  trees.  Early 
the  following  spring  the  ground  agrain 
was  plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

The  sandy  loam  soil  has  been  culti- 
vated thoroughly  and  a  dust  mulch 
maintained.  In  the  fall  before  the  trees 
were  set  the  ground  was  given  a  dress- 
ing of  dehydrated  lime,  which  was  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
tons  per  acre.  This  helped  produce  a 
heavy  crop  of  alfllaria.    Barnyard  and 


chicken  manure  has  been  applied  to  the 
soil  the  past  two  years.  Intercropping 
has  not  l>een  attempted,  as  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  trees  every  advantage. 

Conunerclal  fertilizers  are  being 
tested.  Long  pruning  has  been  prac- 
ticed, but  tof  windy  locations  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  system  is  advised. 

The  fourth  year  after  the  pears  were 
planted  they  yielded  11  tons  of  fine 
fruit,  of  which  90  per  cent  graded  No.  1. 

Neighborliness  being  the  rule  in  No- 
vato, several  fruit  growers  have  re- 
moved line  fences.  "This  not  only 
saves  fencing  expense,"  Koch  points 
out,  "but  leaves  more  land  for  crop 
production  and  destroys  one  of  the  chief 
harboring  places  for  rodents." 

The  Pine  Knoll  Ranch  takes  its  name 
from  a  rounded  hill,  which  occupies 
about  three  acres  and  bears  upon  the 
crest  a  number  of  pine  trees.  Hpre  the 
farm  home  is  located,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers,  the 
credit  for  which  belongs  to  Mrs.  Koch, 


cently  visited  a  pear  orchard  in  Mendo- 
cino County  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
more  about  pruning  methods,  which  in- 
formation will  be  passed  on  to  their 
Marin  neighbors. 

Successful  Small  Flock 

NEAR  Red  Bluff  there  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  small  flock  of  sheep  well 
cared  for  being  a  much  greater  asset 
than  a  big  band — that  is  a  real  lesson. 
This  is  the  Shropshire  flock  of  Jos.  I. 
Casale. 

"Joe"  has  about  200  breeding  ewes, 
a  flock  he  has  been  nearly  20  years  in 
perfecting  and  of  which  he  is  Justly 
proud. 

He  has  some  registered  ewes  but 
most  of  them  are  practically  pure  bred, 
none  but  the  best  registered  rams  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  flock  for  many 
years. 

There  are  about  400  acres  in  Joe's 
present  holding — some  river  bottom, 
some  bench  land. 

In  addition  to  the  sheep  he  has  a 
lot  of  good,  medium-type  Poland  China 
hogs. 

He  markets  close  to  100  rams  a  year 
at  about  $40  per  bead. 

Joe  has  developed  a  type  of  Shrop- 
shire that  is  especially  fitted  for  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  foothill  conditions, 
a  big,  rugged,  large-boned  sheep  that  is 
active  and  a  good  rustler  and  sires 
husky,  quick-maturing  lambs. 

None  of  the  "pee-wee"  pony  type  for 
him.  He  is  like  the  late  Henry  Ward- 
well  of  New  York — a  great  improver  of 
Shropshires— who  said.  "  The  first  thing 
a  farmer  asks  you  about  a  ram  is  'how 
big  is  he?'  and  the  next  is  'how  much 
will  he  shear?'  " 

Joe  Casale  is  an  excellent  example  of 
an  old  time  Sacramento  Valley  farmer 
who  has  conducted  grain  growing  op- 
erations on  a  big  scale  and  who  now 
recognizes  the  value  of  good  breeding 
and  is  making  it  pay  in  a  thoroughly 
pracUcal  wny.— W.  S.  GUILFORD. 


""Bcadiri  Bitin  ^/»:^'Hithmctic 


California 

IT'S  a  far  cry  from  the  Uttle 
red  school  house,  where 
"reodln',  'ritln'  and  'rithme- 
tic"  were  the  principal  sub- 
ie<:t8  taught,  to  the  mag- 
nificent educational  palaces 
which  adorn  the  California 
countryside  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers.  These  center^B 
of  elementary  learning  are 
the  pride  of  the  populace 
and  go  a  long  ways  toward 
placing  the  farmer  and  town 
man  on  an  equality  in  the 
matter  of  worth-while  school 
advantages. 

Where  school  houses  such 
as  are  Illustrated  on  this 
page  exist  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  farmers  moving  to 
town  in  order  to  educate 
their  children,  because  the 
quality  of  instruction  usu- 


Rural  Schools 


ally  keeps  pace  with  balld-  | 
Ing  Improvements. 

"The  best  la  none  too 
good,"  Is  the  motto  adopted 
in  most  country  districts  by 
those  in  charge  of  school 
building  programs.  Plenty 
of  space,  light  and  air  ar' 
provided  in  modern  oouii 
schools. 

One-story  buildings 
the  rule,  while  in  order  '. 
reduce  the  fire  hasard  to  f- 
minimum  wood  hsa  given 
way  to  stone,  concrete  and 
brick  construction  almost 
entirely.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least  In  linpoilaMce. 
these  educational  edifices 
possess  great  archUactuml 
beauty. 

But  one  thing  is  lacki  - 
a  teachers'  cottage.  T) 
necessary  adjunct  is  being 
supplied  in  some  district  .h 
and  helps  materially  In  get 
ting  and  holding  a  superior 
class  of  inslructors. 


Aztisa  elementary  school.    Building  extends  along 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  (Allison  and  Allison', 
architects,  Los  Angeles.) 


Above — Ynez  school,  Alhambra. 
This  building  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  an  old  Spanish  mis- 
sion and  also  is  constructed  on 
the  increasingly  popular  quad- 
rangle plan,  three  sides  being  en- 
closed. Heavy  shrubbery  adds  a 
refreshing  touch  of  green.  (Alli- 
son and  Allison,  architects,  L.  A.) 


Above — Union  grammar  school,  Soquel 
(Santa  Cruz  County).  Has  six  class- 
rooms, library,  teachers'  room,  prin- 
cipal's office,  auditorium  seating  '600 
and  steam  heating  plant.  Building  is 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
with  tile  roof.  Cost,  $^7,000.  (W.  H. 
Weeks,  architect,  Son  Francisco. 


Above — Union  high  school,  Fowler  (Fresno 
County).  Sun  Maid  raisin  profits  helped 
pay  for  this  magnificent  educational  pal- 
ace. (Allison  and  Allison,  architects,  Los 
Angeles.)  Right — San  Martin  grammar 
school,  San  Martin  (Santa  Clara  County). 
Has  five  class-rooms,  teachers'  room,  prin- 
cipal's office  and  combination  auditorium, 
with  kitchenette  adjoining.  Cost  $S5,000. 
(W.  H.  Weeks,  architect,  San  Francisco.) 


Left — Wildwood  elementary  school. 
Piedmont  (Alameda  County).  Has 
five  class  rooms,  kindergarten  with 
large  terrace,  teachers'  room,  princi- 
ptWs  office  and  steam  heating  plant. 
Cost,  $^0,000.  (W.  H.  Weeks,  archi- 
tect. San  Francisco.) 
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Linking  California  and  her  sister  empire  of  the 
Pacific  are  fast  liners,  such  as  the  Maui  of  the  Mat- 
son  Line,  shown  above,  headed  for  Honolulu.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  this  steamer  carries  as  many  as 
200,000  cases  of  canned  pineapple,  also  much  sugar 
and  great  quantities  of  miscellaneous  merchandise, 
besides  passengers. 


Above — The  paper  mulching  system, 
now  in  general  use  on  the  Islands,  is  be- 
ing tried  in  California  for  various  crops 
as  a  means  of  conserving  moisture,  pro- 
tecting young  plants  and  preventing 
weed  growth.  The  paper  is  spread  with 
tractors,  which  carry  huge  rolls  of  mate- 
rial. Left — The  "Ginaca"  machine,  which 
slices,  cores  and  partially  trims  pineap- 
ples, greatly  simplifying  the  process  of 
preparing  the  fruit  for  canning. 


Above — This  refnarkable  view  of  Haivaiian  pineapple 
fields  shows  the  finiit  as  it  appears  when  ripe  and  ready 
for  har  vesting.  Right — This  view  shows  the  young  plants. 
Five  or  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  of 
the  young  flower  heads  the  fruit  matures. 
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But  Perhaps  He  Will  Turn  His  Back  to  the  Soil 

The  Tired  Sales  Manager  Dreamed  a  Dream  of  Health,  Happiness  and  Inde- 
pendence— An  Old  Topic  That^s  Always  New:  Land  Hunger 

liv  THE  EDITOR 


KNOLLIN 


E  was  T  pleasant  chap,  with 
winning  pc  rsonality  and  the 
easy,  CDr.l'ident  manner  of 
tho  seasoned  salesman — one 
who  h;id  served  his  appren- 
ticeship for  twenty  years 
"on  the  road,"  I  learned,  and 
was  no  A'  sales  manager  for 
a  large  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale house. 

Perhaps  it  was  our  mutual  inter- 
eat  in  that  universally  overworked 
topic,  "the  weath- 
er" (for  the  day 
had  heen  a  scorcher 
and  we  hoth  had 
come  recently  from 
t  h  e  fog-drenched 
coolness  of  the  May 
District);  or.  per- 
haps, it  was  the 
fragrant  influence 
of  milady^icotine 
that  drew  us  to- 
gether. At  any 
rate  we  sat  wooing 
the  elusive  even- 
ing breezes  upon 
the  hotel  veranda 
in  a  Sacramento 
Valley  town,  and 
talked  of  many  things. 

JJe  had  spent  a  fatiguing  day  "break- 
ing in"  a  new  man,  making  endless 
caJls  upon  unresponsive  merchants — 
always  smiling,  alcit  and  .•onfident,  I 
'l)re«umed;  taking  the  discomfort  and 
separation  from  his  family  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

This  reporter,  for  his  part,  had  been 
long  hours  afield  with  camera  and 
notebook — walkin;?.  driving.  asking 
questions,  listening,  learning  and  per- 
spiring (with  his  "ropy"  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten and  mailed):  re-living  with  the  fine 
larm  folk  he  had  visited,  his  own  va- 
ried "practical"  experiences. 

'J'hese  advetitnrcs  involved  obsti- 
nate mulea  and  gas  engines,  dusty 
fields,  ailing  cows,  leaky  pumps,  l)roken 
eastings,  unreliable  help,  rising  costs, 
falling  markets,  orchard  pests.  \*^ter 
litigation,  taxes,  frosts,  fires,  bills  and 
mortgages — all  th.'  provokins  ills  that 
fanners  and  fruit  growers  are  heir  to. 

Discuss  his  life  and  bu.slness  with  al- 
most any  farmer  and  you  will  find 
these  are  the  thmgs  that  remain  in 
his  memory — rather  than  the  "sweet 
freshness  of,  tbe  dewey  morn,"  the 
"o/.one  in  the  air,"  the  "healthy,  out- 
door life,"  the  "independence"  and  all 
other  lures  of  back-to-the-soU  enthu- 
siasts. And  if  the  farmer  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  made  .  mortey  (as  many 
have)  he  will  be  none  the  less  aware  of 
the  cost   of  success,  even   though  h« 

love"    t  !i  .•    run  n  '  t  v  I 


tired  of  being  more  than  hiilf  the  time 
away  from  his  wile  and  children. 

What,  then,  was  in  his  mind?  Middle 
age  found  him  d.taming  the  dieam 
that  is  almost  universal  ainon?  city 
men — the  dream  of  a  farm  home,  wliere 
he  could  spend  the  balance  of  his  days 
"growing  tilings."  .lusi  around  llie 
corner  was  that  little  country  place- 
health,  independence  and  happiness. 

"I  guess  you  don't  envy  me,  my 
present  profession,  and  I  certainly 
don't  envy  you  yours,"  he  said.  "I 
have  a  brother  who  is  a  newspaperman 
and  I  know  there  isn't  much  in  it  but 
love  of  the  work. 

"However,"  he  added,  "\ve  may  both 
en\y  the  fellow  who  has  a  good  farm 
and  can  live  at  home  and  be  independ- 
ent— "  ' 

"Hold  on."  we  interrupted,  rather 
rudely  we  fear.  '  (That  "editorial  we" 
may  make  this  true  narrative  seem  a 
bit  less  personal.)  "Having  worked 
in  the  hay  and  giain  fields  as. well  as 
the  field  of  journalism,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  catling  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  'independ- 
ence' of  the  farmer  has  been  almost  as 
grossly  exaggerated  as  was  Mark 
Twain's  death  when  he  per.sonally  de- 
nied it.  ^ 

"Are  you  not  looking  at  farming  with 
eyes  only  for  its  advantages  and  per- 
haps without  a  clear  understanding  of 
its  disadvantages'.'  True;  we  nearlv 
have  that  natural,  inherent  longing 
for   the   ultimate   country   home.  li"t 


We  told  of  a  40-acre  fruit  ranch,  on 
which  the  owner  has  spent  recently 
hundreds  of  dollars  trying  to  protect 
his  crop  'from  .-cd  spid.er.  This  grower 
has  been  getting  ahead  a  little  year  by 
.\  car.  but  at  the  end  of  1924  [irobably 
will  just  al'Oiit  !ireak  even — a  fine  re- 
ward -^'or  12  months'  hard  physical 
work.  This  trouble  came  as  a  clima.x 
to  a  long  train  of  misfortunes  which 
will  cut  down  his  crop  by  half. 

We  told,  also.  !ibo\it  a  poultryman 
who  made  $1..')0  per  hen  net  profit  last 
year  and  has  accLunuIated  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  "However,"  we  added  "he 


things,  and  if  I  do  make  this  change, 
it  will  be  with  m\'  eyes  open.  1  am 
getting  too  far  along  in  years  to  get 
down  to  hard,  physical  work  and  tackl« 
farming  on  a  large  scale.  But  I  thinic 
you'll  agree  most  of  the  failures  ara 
undercapitalized.  I'm  not  going  to 
start  on  a  shoestring. 

"Yet.  if  I  analyze  my  feelings.  I 
guess  what  I  want  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  country  home,  and  I  can't 
expect  to  make  a  lot  of  money  at  agri- 
culture. 

"My  experiences  as  an  investor  have 
be;^n  unfortunate.  I  have  always  made 
good  money  and  like  most  other  city 
men  have  bought  stock  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  soundest  corporations. 


fV ill  the  Dream  Come  True? 

COl.'NTRY  life  is  an  ideal  life  for  those  who  really  like  it.  Agriculture  in 
all  it.-,^  branches  is  a  good  business  for  those  who  are  adapted  to  it  and 
are  willing  to  work  and  learn.  But  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  cost 
as  well  as  the  potential  profits. 

As  in  all  other  linos  of  bu45ines.s.  some  who  try  it  prosper  and  "stick"; 
others  find  they  have  made  a  mistake.  Of  the  latter  class,  a  few  lose  their 
life  savings;  others  nothing  but  the  time  they  have  spent  on  the  experiment. 

After  all.  it  depends  on  the  man.  And  the  only  cure  for  the  family  that 
has  the  "fever"  is  to  try  it.  Our  "friendly  philosophy."  therefore,  will  not 
have  any  depressing- effeit  upon  the  suburban  real  estate  business — despite 
the  (act  ("as  Fting  Ijardner  would  say)  our  gems  of  wisdom  are  so  eagerly 
awaited  and  devoured  by  what  we  have  nicknamed  the  reading  public. — .I.C.K. 


And  so  it  was  with  my  new-found 
friend  in  respect  to  his  own  business. 
He  had  made  money — big  money — and 
prolwibly  was  getting  a  salary  larger 
than  the  net  income  of  any  moder- 
ately well-to-do  farmer  In  that  sec- 
tion. 

Kut  he  was  "tired  of  the  road,"  tired 
of  hotel  beds  and  meals,  tired  of  ap- 
pearing cheerful  and  connaent  wnen  he 
was  uncomfortablu  and  worried;  tired 
oi  patiently  teaching  young  salesmen, 
only  to  have  them  Fuccumb  to  the  luij|^ 
of  easy  prosperity  held  out  by  sohie 
fly-by-night       slock -selling  liincern; 


are  we  willing  to  segregate  fact  from 
fancy?" 

We  recalled  his  recent  confidences. 
"You  say  you  have  a  few  thousand  in 
negotiable  securites  and  could  easil.v 
buy  a  small  place,  build  a  comfortalile 
modern  home,  plant  fruit  trees  and  a 
garden,  keep  a  cow,  install  a  poultry 
plant  and  raise  most  of  your  food,  be- 
sides enjoying  a  nice  cash  income  for 
your  labor?  But  what  do  you  know 
about  fiuit  growing  and  what  do  you 
know  about  ponltry  raising?  Kach  is 
a  profession  in  itself. 

"Can  you  realize  Interest  on  the  $1000 
an  acre  you  propose  to  pay  for  this 
10-ai're  place  you  have  in  mind?  You 
admit  you  would  expect  your  little 
'ranch'  eventually  to  buy  gas  for  the 
car,  clothe  the  family,  pu.v  doctor  bills 
and  iirovide  college  expenses  for  the 
boy  and  girl? 

"You  wouldn't  live  in  this  hot  Valley, 
you  say.  Yet  you  can  buy  productive 
land  here  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
acreage  at  the  gates  of  a  big  city. 
And  if  jou  are  going  in  Ibi-  farming  as 
a  business,  can  you  afford  to  place 
first  the  nuestion  of  home  environ- 
ments? Have  you  considered  the  risks 
;ifid  h;ir''l  wor-k  i  n  volx'ed 


spent  >ears  learning  how  to  do  it  ar\d 
is  as  much  a  slave  to  his  business  as 
joii  or  I  to  ours. 

"Another  successful  poultryman  at- 
tribu  ed  his  achievements  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  from  which  he 
bought  his  land  employed  an  expert  to 
teach  the  colonists.  This  man  staleU"" 
he  had  not  taken  a  vacation  for  two 
.years  nor  employed  any  help  since  he 
started.  His  overalls  were  soiled  and 
his  h^nds  gnarled,  and  he  suffered  no 
illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work." 

We  jTientioned  also  the  troubles  of 
the  range  cattl2  and  sherpmon  and  re- 
cent losses  of  I  he  breeders. 

We  spoke  in  this  way  because  we 
have  seen  so  many  disillusioned  city 
folk  who  Imagined  before  they  entered 
enthusiasticallv  upon  their  agricultural 
enterprises  that  larm  life  is  just  one 
round  of  "dewey  morns,  ozone  and  in- 
dependence." 

It  was  not  our  iiurpose  to  pour  cold 
water  upon  a  laudable  ambition;  but 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
at  first  hand,  we  felt  we  Knew  wnereof 
we  spoke.  Our  new  friend,  however, 
had  ready  answers: 

"Yes."  said  the  tired  sales  manager, 
"I    lliinic    I    renlirr    the    truth    i>f  tlirs- 


only  to  see  part  of  my  savings  shink  to 
almost  nothing  during  recent  hard  times. 

"I  could  not  help  entertaining  tha 
thought."  he  added,  "that  if  I  had  put 
that  same  money  into  land,  even  at  a 
good  figure,  at  least  I  would  now 
have  the  land,  which  nobody  could 
take  away  from  rue;  and  if  I  owned  a 
home,  free  of  debt,  on  that  land,  I 
would  be  sure  of  a  roof  over  my  head; 
arid  if  I  had  my  usual  good  health, 
even  as  a  rank  amateur  I  (^ould  pro- 
duce a  large  part  \of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  my  family.  That  surely  is 
one  form  of  independence  and,  perhaps,- 
the  only  real  kind." 

A  match  flared,  revealing  against  the 
dark  curtain  of  the  night  the  speaker's 
strong  face  and  gleaming,  even  teeth. 
He  was  youthful  in  appearance  except 
for  his  giaying  hair,  and  quite  appar- 
ently had  lived  cleanly  and  taken  cara 
of  himself. 

"I  enjoy  good  health  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  this  traveling  is  beginning 
to  tell  on  me.  And,  after  all,  isn't 
there  something  in  life  besidej  simply 
accumulating  money?  My  children  will 
soon  be  grown.  I  have  seen  too  little 
of  them.  Their  mother  and  I.  have 
been  separated  a  great  deal.  We  have 
never  had  a  real  home  that  we  could 
call  ijermanent. 

"So  here's  the  way  T  have  doped  it 
out:  I  think  I  shall  buy  that  ten  acres, 
build  the  house  we  have  planned  and 
commute  to  and  Irom  the  city  as  lonff 
as  I  continue  in  iuisiness,  staying  with 
my  present   work  a  few  years  longer. 

"Meanwhile  during  the  periods  when 
I  am  not  out  on  the  road  we  can  lay 
plans  for  developing  it.  study  the  bulle- 
tins and  farm  papers,  visit  other  littia 
farms,  take  the  University  correspond- 
ence course  in  poiMtry  raising,  and 
learn  all  we  can  about  agriculture  be- 
fore I  resign. 

"And  I  shall  not  resign,"  he  con- 
tinued, "until  I  have  regained  enough 
of  njy  fortune  to  carry  us  along  while 
we  get  our  place  in  shape  to  produce 
a  regular  income.  Eventually  I  hope 
to  have  .'!000  hens,  but  I  am  going  to 
start  in  a  small  way  and  build  up." 

That  his  head  was  level  and  his 
jud.gment  sound  seemed  readily  ap- 
parent. But  we  ventured  a  suggestion: 
"Better  keep  in  touch  with  your  old 
line  in  case  the  country  life  doesn't 
go,  and  you  should  want  to  get  back 
in  the  harness." 

He  laughed.  ".Mot  a  chance;  when 
I    make   the   break   it    will    be  final!" 

But.  recalling  the  story  of  the  re- 
tired traveling  man  who  couldn't  sleep 
unless  he  had  an  electric  fan  to  blow 
cinders  across  his  face  from  a  box 
near  his  bed.  we  wondered  how  "final* 
this  decision  "wouH  really  be. 

Will  Ifl.'lO  find  him  contentedly  chop- 
ping greens  for  his  hens,  and  smoking 
his  pipe  beneath  his  own  vine  and  ffg 
tree?  Or  will  it  find  him  back  on 
the  road,  a  sadder  and  wiser  man?  'W'* 
won.J.^r! 
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f  T  I'jLf-lJL  \J         " T  j  Agricultural  Progress 


SOME  folks   say   we're   suffering   from  owrpro- 
duction;  others  call  it  underconsumption. 
Apparently  the  only  cure  is  to  proidiice  less  and 
•at  more.    That  ought  to  suit  a  lot  of  people. 

But  if  we  work  less  we  can't  eat  as  much,  and  if 
■we  eat  less  we  can't  work  as  much. 

About  the  only  thing  l»ft  for  the  farmer  to  do  is 
to  take  a  long  vacation  and  fierht  birth  control  and 
Immfgratlon  restriction,  until  the  population  catches 
up.  ' 

Or  else  find  some  new  uses  for  food  products — • 
grapes,  for  instance.  Perhaps  the  little  sun  maids 
could  start  a  fad  for  raisin  necklaces. 

It  is  estimated  if  every  American  flapper  wore  a 
fresh  raisin  necklace  every  day,  the  growers  would 
have  the  public  by  the  throat  in  six  months. 

And  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  extract  the 
Iron;  raisins  are  full  of  it!  Had  your  raisjn  hor.se- 
ehoes  or  baling  wire  today? 

Fresh  grapes  offer  a  more  pressing  problem. 
More  presses  might  solve  it! 

Poultrymen  don't  need  to  worrj-  much  about  over- 
production as  long  as  our  vaudeville  shows  continue 
to  get  worse.  There  will  be  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  storage  product  on  the  part  of 
the  theater-going  public. 

Fortunately  there  will  always  be  a  stable  de- 
mand for  oats  and  hay. 

As  for  prunes— there  seems  to^be  only  one  way 
out:  that  is  to  reduce  the  tonnage  by  drying  them 
more.  Thoroughly  shriveled  prunes,  with  the  skin 
fitting  tightly  about  the  pit,  unquestionably  would 
pack  more  to  the  box  and  make  a  hit  with  the 
boarding  house  proprietors. 

Or  we  could  develop  a  market  for  prunes  as 
Cottle-stoppers  in  place  of  corks.  The  possibilities 
are  endless.  » 


WHEN  J.  Augustus  Winkleford  came  to  our 
district  he  didn't  know  a  soil  auger  from  a 

baiiie-strap. 

He  thought  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  a  species  of 
Eastern  communist,  and  to  his  untutored,  citified 
mind,  Poland  China,  was  some  kind  of  porcelain- 
ware. 

If  any  one  hftd  advised  him  to  feed  his  horses  hot 
oatmeal,  undoubtedly  he  would  have  tried  it. 

To  J.  Augustus,  agriculture  was  as  deep  a  mys- 
tery as  Einstein's  theory  to  a  Mexican  section  hand. 

One  time  he  asked  the  farm  adviser  whether  he 
should  thin  his  peaches  with  an  axe  or  dynamite, 
and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  operation  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  and  not  the  trees. 

Winkleford  spent  an  entire  night  «n  the  irriga- 
tion canal  in  a  vain,  but  determined  quest  for 
enipe,  and  was  thrown  six  times  by  .-i  ^n-year-old 
lior.se  Vjefore  he  discovered  the  neighbolrs'  boys  had 
pliisiered  the  saddle  blanket  with  sand  burrs. 

His  ability  to  take  punishment,  however,  won 
liim  the  admiration  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 
Il  was  one  of  the  girls  who  finally  told  him  it 
Tiasn't  necessary  to  shc<\-el  the  poultry  mash  through 
a  sand-sieve. 

One  of  our  flippant  youths  actually  got  a  de- 
posit from  Winkleford  on  some  heavy-shearing 
hvilraiilic  rams. 

-Another  almost  sold  him  a  flock  of  alkali-re.sist- 
aiit  Holstein  hens. 

Rut  J.  Augustus  was  so  good  natured,  we  finally 
m  ide  him  one  of  ms.  Did  he  give  up  and  move  to 
tlifi  city'.'    He  did  not. 

Winkleford  is"  now  our  most  substantial  citizen. 
He  h:ts  made  more  tShin  any  of  u«  old  hard-shells, 
because  he  had  an  open  miqd  and  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion. 

Some  fellows  who  owe  him  money  call  him  lucky. 
1  suspect  he  made  Kood  l)ecau8e  he  had  nothing 
to  unlearn  but  bis  it:noraac«w 


Advertisers  Protect  Highways 

THE  following  companies  have  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue obstructing  the  scenery  along  California  . 
highways  with  billboard  advertising: 

The  Standard  Oil.  Kelly-Springfield  Tire,  Pills- 
bury  I'loiir.  Champion  S[)ark  Plug,  B.  F.  Goodrich, 
Ajax  Rubber,  W'ard  Baking,  Dodge  Brothers.  Sun 
t)il.  Gulf  Refining,  Fleishman  Yeast.  Ventura  Re- 
fining, Washburn-Crosby  and  Union  Oil. 

Recommend  Electric  Economy 

THE  California  Farm  Bureau  recommends  a  net 
average  saving  of  25  per  cent  of  electric  cur- 
rent on  account  of  the  power  shorUige.  due  to 
drouth.  J.  J.  Duell,  hea,d  of  tie  law  and  utilities 
department^  asks  consumers  to  reduce  lightlpg  one- 
half  and  to  eliminate  the  use  of  electric  appliances 
as  much  as  possible.  Those  who  have  gas  engines 
uHd  other  forms  of  power  are  urged  to  utilize  them 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Erect  S.  F.  Animal  Hospital 

THE  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
animals  is  erecting  at  San  Francisco  a  $30,000 
animal  hospital.  Around  a  larga  grass  plot  are 
roomy  stalls  for  horses.  Some  of  the  stalls  will 
be  artificially  heated. 

There  is  a  separate  hosplt-il  for  smaller  animals. 
Both  buildings  are  fireproof  and  equipped  with 
operating  rooms,  with  electric  lights  for  night  worJ<. 
medicine  cabinets  and  special  apparatu,s.  The  main 
structure  has  a  frontage  of  126  feet  on  Sixteenth  St. 

Selling  Cows  Co-operatively 

THROUGH  the  San  Joaquin  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Manteca.  Ripon  and  Escalon  dairymen  are 
selling  their  cull  cows  co-operatively.  A  charge 
of  $5  is  made  for  killing  and  dressing  the  animals 
and  $10  for  managing  the  business.    Freight  extra. 

Stanislaus  dairymen  have  tried  this  method  and 
are  well  pleased  with  results,  according  to  H.  M. 
Harter,  iissislant  farm  adviser.  Calaveras  County 
cattlemen  are  planning  to  handle  beef  cattle  by 
this  method. 

Kreutzer  Leaves  Durham  Colony 

GEORGE  KREUTZER.  former  superintendent  of 
the  State  I.,and  Colony  at  Durham,  has  gone  to 
Washington  to  assist  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  In  the  Rec- 
lanvttion  Service.  Kreutzer  will  make  special  sur- 
veys of  national  irrigation  projects,  investigating 
agricultural  economic  conditions. 

Dr.  Mead  went  to  Washington  in  April  to  assume 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice. Both  Mead  a-nd  Kreutzer  achieved  a  national 
reputation  on  account  of  their  California  land  set- 
tlement work. 

Pomologists  Touring  States 

THE  American  Pomological  Society  July  14  began 
a  tour  of  17  States,  the  trip  being  scheduled  to 
end  August  24.  Meetings  with  the  State  horticul- 
tural-societies will  be  held  i'n  route  from  Kentucky 
on  the  south.  Illinois  on  the  west,  Michigan  on  the 
north  and   Massachusetts  on  the  east. 

Orchardists  and  their  families  are  joining  the 
••fiuitful"  caravan,  visiting  profitable  groves  en 
rwute  and  attending  conventions  and  exhibits  at 
central  points.  Western  fruit  growers  contemplate 
holding  a  similar  tour  of  the  Pacific  W'esi  next  year. 

Shipping  Orange  Juice  East 

CAIJFORNIA  orange  juice,  is  being  shipped  to 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  vn  car  lots  In 
glass-lined,  enameled  refrigerator  cars.  A  new 
process  which  preserves  the  juice  In  excellent  condi- 
tion is  employed  In  preparing  the  product  for  ship- 
ment. 

A  different  process,  solar  vitalizing.  Is  to  be  used 
to  preserve  orange  juice  manufactured  at  Covlna  In 
a  plant  erected  there  a  few  months  ago.  From  this 
point  the  beverage  Is  to  be  shipped  in  gallon  bottles 
to  Eaistern  markets,  without  pasteurizing  or  the  use 
of  chemical  preservatives. 

California  Plums  Sell  Well 

CALIFORNIA  plums  sold  at  wholesjtle  recently 
as  high  as  a  nickel  apiece,  funcy  wrapped  For- 
mo.sas  from  the  Newcastle  (Placer  County)  Fruit 
Growers'  A.ssociatlon  bringing  $4.4,i  per  box  of  'JO 
plums  in  New  York  City  the  first  week  in  .luly. 

One  car  of  Placer  plums  brought  $2800.  while  a 
car  of  four-by-four  Formosas  sold  in  Boston  for 
$261-8.  Triumph  peaches  from  Newcastle  sold  for 
$1630  per  car. 

These  high  prices  were  received  for  large  fruit, 
small  stuff  selling  very  low — sometimes  not  enough 
to  pay  marketing  costs. 

Private  Experiment  Station 

THE  California  Delta  Farms  Company,  Stockton, 
is  conducting  a  number  of  experiments  on  a 
350-acre  farm  on  Kings  Island  (San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty). An  elaborate  system  of  cost  accounting  is  be- 
ing used,  f-ir  the  purpose  of  determinimi  produc- 
tion expenses.  Previous  experiments  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  producing  potatne«  is  $125  per  acre,  plus 
rent  or  interest  on  inves'nK-nt  and  frrtilizer  ex- 
pense.   Onions  and  celer>'  '  •  r  acre. 

New  crops  «re  being  e-  '1  new 

tiJlage  methods  tried;    ft  i  "ii  and 

drainage  tests  made  and  later  on  markciim;  meth- 
ods are  to  be  studied.  « 


Saving  on  Fertilizer  Bills 

PARM    BUREAU    members    In    L-ouisiana  hava 
saved  more  than  $10,000  by  purchasing  co-op- 
eratively 300  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  400  tona 
of  acid  pho.sphate. 

Chill  has  agreed  to  remow  l^er  export  tariff  on 
nitrate — which  tax  costs  this  country  $11,000,000  a 
yeaj- — provided  we  cbntinue  to  use  her  nitrate.  This 
move  Is  considered  an  effort  to  imstpone  the  manu,^^ 
facture  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  United  States. 

Co-operative  Veal  Marketing 

BUTCHERS  are  offering  Merced  County  farm. 
4  cents  a  pound  for  veal,  for  which  San  Fr.m- 
cisco  dealers  pay  8  cents.    Merced  butchers  retail 
veal  for  22  to  30  cents  a  pound,  while  in  Los  An- 
geles calf  meat  sells  up  to  47c. 

Because  of  this  wide  spread  between  produ' <  r 
and  consumer  prices  meinl>ers  of  the  McSwain 
fMcTced  County)  Farm  Bureau  center  are  planning 
to  sell  their  veal  calves  co-o|)eratively,  either  alive 
or  dressed. 

Tehama  Bounty  Compromise 

CONTENDING  that  the  work  of  State  and  Go . - 
ernnient  trappers  engaged  iu  the  destruction  of 
predatory  animals  has  benefited  the  big  stockmen 
more  thiin  the  average  small  land  owi  v 
of  farmers,  many  of  whom  .ire  presm  » 
engaged  in  trapping  as  a  sideline.  re<-'  .i 
vigorous  protest  with  the  Tehama  County  lio.trd 
of  Supervisers. 

Sheep  owners,  however,  presented  a  compromise 
plan  whereby  it  Is  expected  pari  of  the  $5000  county 
appropriation  will  be  made  available  hereafter  for 
bounties  and  part  for  cqptinuing  {pos.sibly  on  a 
smaller  s(;ale)  the  work  formerly  done  in  co-oi>era- 
tion  with  State  officials. 

The  bounty  advocates  contended  coyotes  were 
overrunning  the  lower  foothill  country. 


THEY  SAY 

"Give  Newcomer  a  Fair  Chanced' 


S.  J.  RICHARD 

Manaprr  A<7"c«Ml*roi 
Z)r pn I  fnw-nf,  Sacramento 
Ctuimber  o/  ComtHerce 


ONR  of 
this  d' 


e.   J.  RICHASD 

— Pholo  by  HtKljMm 


the  functions  of 
department  is  to 
aid  the  new  settler  to  se- 
lect the  right  soil,  location, 
crops,  or  improved  ranch 
to  suit  his  pocketVinok  <'x- 
perience  and  ii 
After  he  Is  prf>i 

ed.  he  is  encoura^    i  i   

the  Farm  Bureau  and  co- 
operate with  the  agricul- 
tural Extension"  Ser\-ice. 

A  typical  example  of  this  service  occurred  re- 
cently when  an  Ea.-sterner  ndvlt<ed  us  he  had 
just  $10,000  to  invest,  this  being  his  li' 
his  entin  c.ipital.    He  wanted  to  miil 
near  S:ir  raineiito  and  engage  in  son  ; 
agriculture. 

Had  this  man  been  allowed  to  buy  a  large. 
unimprii\ed  tract,  only  a  miracle  could  h.^ive 
saved  him  from  eventual  ruin.  He  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  finance  himself  while  waiting 
for  fruit  trees  to  come  into  bearing:  hi  ftn  t. 
not  sufficient  to  handle  a  big  enough  acre;iK<' 
comni"  Tcial  orchard  to  make  a  living.  Further- 
more, he  lacked  experience  in  fruit  growing,  but 
had  been  interested  In  poultry. 

What  he  need<'d.  evid'»ntly.  ^*aH  limited  acre- 
age, close  in.  suited  to  Intensive  cultivation  and 
capable  of  producing  an  immediate  cash  Income. 
But  bi-ing  a  stranger,  he  might  easily  have  been 
led  astray  li.v  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Finally  he  found  a  bargain  in  a  small.  Im- 
proved poultry  farm,  et|uipi>ed  with  home  and 
buildings,  and  already  stocked  with  sufficient 
laying  hens  to  make  a  good  start  In  the  egg 
business. 

This  combination  seemed  to  meet  his  require- 
ments exactly.  He  bought  the  place  for  leB»> 
than  his  entire  capital,  and  paid  down  only  half 
of  his  money.  leaving  him  with  sufficient  cash 
to  develop  the  business  and  furnish  a  suriilus 
in  case  of  misfortune. 

He  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  independence. 
Is  paying  off  his  debt,  enjoys  his  home  and  busi- 
ness; in  short,  is  happy — and  a  Nioster! 

Had  this  man  made  the  wrong  ch.'i       l'<'  -i 
only  would  have  condemned  C.tlifoi  i 
Sacramento   V.illey.  hut   prnbahly  \ 
prevented   many   otlv  ■  -  ' 

here.  As  It  is,  he  v 
and  aid  in  bringing  i:. 
section. 

As  a  result  of  such  Incidents,  the  "overbeiul  " 
of  the  chamber  is  reduced,  the  iwpulat  'ii  i  f  '  lo 
valley  Increased,  and  bUBiness  in  ' 
Siicr.imento  stimulated. 
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Range  Cattle  Men  Almost  Down  But  Never  Out 


IF  YOU  were  a  range  cattleman  and 
had  been  through  seven  years  of 
drouth,  several  periods  of  unsatis- 
factory iTiiirket  conditions,  a  siege 
of  foot-and-moiitli  disease,  a  fejv  forest 
fires  and  a  little  lalkor  trouble  thrown 
In  for  good  meaaure,  would  you  still  be 
able  to  grin  and  look  the  world  in 
the  face  with  jour  head  higrh? 

{""alifornia  has  .a  good  many  cattle-^ 
raisers  who  have  had  just  that  experi- 
ence and  who  liuve  taUeh  their  medi- 
cine in  just  'hat  spirit,  the  spirit  which 
has  made  Ameri'  u  what  she  is  and  Kiven* 
her  the  %BrieuItiiral  and  industrial 
leadership  of  ihe  world. 

Any  one  whi>  rhinks  the  ranffe  cattle 
business  has  "!;one  to  the  dogs"  and  all 
the  cow^men  are  down  and  out,  siiould 
talk  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen'.s  Association  (which, 
by  the  way.  h.is  {;ained  several  liundred 
members  durinj;  the  pas;  year).  With- 
out deprccatint?  the  difficulties  thQ*' 
liave  had  and  are  having,  these  leaders 
have  their  faces 
s  t  r  a  i  g  ht  to  the 
front  and  are  do- 
ing anything  but 
whining. 

Instead  of  de- 
manding that  the 
Slate  and  the  U. 
S.  1>.  A.  and  Con- 
gress and  the 
President  "do 
.something  about 
it,"  t  li  c  y  h  a  V  e 
tattcn  the  bit  in 
their  teeth  and 
are  w  o  r  It  1  n  g  on 
the  theory  that 
self  -  help  is  the 
surest  kind  there 
Is.  And  incidental- 
ly, of  course,  they 
are  demanding  a 
square  deal  from 
the  "powers  that 
be." 

One  such  leader 
is  T.  H.  Ramsay, 
president  o  f  t  h  e 
Red  l^luff  Nation- 
al Hank.  A.  mem- 
ber of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  i  V  e  s  t  o  ck 
operator,  for  mer 
president  of  the" 
CaMfornia  Cattle- 
men's Association, 
and  one  of  Call- 
ff)rnia's  agr4cul- 
lural  leaders. 

The  cattle  biisi- 
nose  is  not  only 
safe  and  sound  In 
('alifornia,  but  on 
the  verge  of  a  big 
change  for  the 
better.  In  the 
o  p  1  n  I  o  a  of  this 
authority. 

"True,  we  have 
been  through  some 
very  trying 
times,"  Ram  .-^ay 
admits,  "but 

everything  indicates  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  depression  and  started  on 
the  upward  climb. 

"On  the  whole  the  owners  of  cattle 
are  in  better  financial  condition  than 
Is  generally  supposed.  Of  course,  some 
have  gone  under  and  a  few  more  may 
siiceumb  to  economic  pressure;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Hut  we  .nre  facing  new  conditions  that 
call  for  new  metliods.  .ind  unfortu- 
nately many  of  the  cattle  men  have 
not  kept  abreast  of  the  times." 

Mr.  Hanisay  oelieves  the  day  of  old. 
hai)hazard  range  mefhods  is  past.  The 
era  of  the  scrul>  cow  and  raw-boned 
8t»*r  will  never  return.  Better  beef, 
younger  beef,  is  the  present  order. 

"Our  cattlemen  in  this  northern  ter- 
ritory have  learned  the  lesson  of  bet- 
ter breeding,"   he  said   to  this  writer. 


Tehama  County  Banker-C nttJetnan  Refuses  to  Be 
Pessimistic  Over  Situation — Sees  New  Era 
in  Breedinor,  Feedinor,  Manage fnent 


"They  are  usin.'T  purebred  sires,  both 
Hereford  and  Siiorttiorn.  But  many  of 
them  have  yet  to  improve  their  meth- 
ods, p.articularly  in  range  management. 
The  recent  studies  by  Professor  Adams 
of  the  University  of  the  cost  of  beef 
production,  showed  that  too  many  cat- 
tle rafsers  are  producing  at  a  loss; 
that  is,  it  is  costing  more  to  put  a 
pound  of  lieef  on  the  market  than  they 
can  hope  to  get  .Tt  present  prices." 

Some  interesting  examples  of  suc- 
cessful range  management  in  Tehama 
and  neighboring:  counties  were  ci;ed. 
Fenced  pastur-js  and  rotation  of  range 
have  shown  their  value  in  a  striking 
way  here.     "Our  natui-al  grass  la  our 


marketed  at  ll.iO  to  1200  pounds  at 
comparatively  .nnall  e.vj.ense  for  feed- 
i-ng.  One  large  operator  rented  1700 
acres  last  winter  and  made  $30  a  head 
on  the  s  uff  he  fed. 

Mr.  Ramsay  noes  not  believe  it  pays 
to  feed  grain  after  the  corn-belt 
method,  in  the  north  end  of  the  val- 
le.v.  When  he  first  came  here  in  19 
as  manager  of  the  great  Sta  ,1 
ranches,  he  tried  the  feed-lot  "stu  i." 
using  liarley  and  chopped  alfalfa,  and 
since  then  h.is  engineered  or  observed 
many  similar  .itlempts.  "In  almost 
every  case."  he  rei'orts,  "the  wet  win- 
ters have  militated  against  success  in 
this  kind  of  enteri  ri.sc. 


Money-making  type  of  modern  beef  catllc — purcbictl  Hereford^.  In,<ert — T.  H.  Ramsay,  iSorLlicni 
California  stockman,  banker  and  agricultural  co-operator. 


best  feed."  he  pointed  out.  .md  it  is  up 
to  the  stockmen  to  prevent  its  total 
extermination. 

In  the  "good  old  days"  the  rang« 
cattle  interests  of  the  northern  Sierra.n 
and  co.isl  range  t'M  ned  fat  steers  riqht 
off  of  open  grass  range.  Now  it  is  sel- 
dom that  this  is  possible.  Yet  it  does 
not  pay  to  sell  .i  high  percentage  of 
feeder  stuff  at  present  production 
costs.  What,  then,  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem? 

"Feeding  In  the  Valle.vs,"  says  Ram- 
say, "but  not  necessarily  grain  and  al- 
falfa feeding.  A  number  of  local  feed- 
ers are  makin.g  money  by  renting 
stubble  anfi  i)a^f'.ire  land  for  about  $1 
an  acre,  wintering  the  thin  stock  there 
and  .selling  fat  in  May  and  June. 

Animals  that  go  on  pasture  weighing 
less  than  1000  pounds  frequently  can  be 


"We  have  an  avenige  of  about  26 
inches  of  rainfall  here,  and  apparently 
close  feeding  is  not  suited  to  this  sort 
of  winter  weath.^r.  Probably  it  would 
t)e  more  successful  further  south,  .and 
it  is  a  regular  practice  in  the  higher 
mountain  valleys  where  it  is  dry  and 
cold.  Our  heavy  rainfall,  however, 
makes  an  enorm.ius  tonnage  of  natural 
feed  on  the  floor  of  the  valleys,  too 
much  of  which  li.i.^  been  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  It  is  the  fellows  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  condition  who 
are  m.iking  money  now." 

More  and  more  of  the  range  men  are 
coming  to  the  use  of  leased  lands  and 
fenced  deeded  range,  the  Red  Bluff 
banker  points  out.  Most  of  the  cattle- 
men in  this  part  of  the  St.ite  have  a 
winter  range  in  Ihe  foothills  and  sum- 
mer range  higher  up,  partly  in  the  for- 


est reserve  and  partly  further  back  in 
the  mountain  meadows  over  towards 
the  Nevada  line. 

Drouth  condition.?  and  grasshopper 
damage  this  year,  however,  make  it 
imperative  that  miich  of  the  stock  be 
in<)\ed  to  neighboring  States — Nevad<a, 
Idaho  and  even  I'taii,  for  feeding  en 
route  to  market.  The  association  and 
individu.il  stockmen  are  working  dili- 
gently now  to  bring  about  relaxation 
of  quarantine  regulations  to  make  pos- 
sible this  needed  njigration,  .and  it  ia 
hoped  that  by  August  the  situation 
will  have  cleared  up  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit  unrestricted  movemen'.. 

It  is  believed  this  arrangement  will 
result  in  incre.ising  co-operation  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  entire  Pacifio 
West  in  ftilure  to  make  use  of  surplus 
feed  for  the  general  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  Nevada,  it  af- 
for^ks  an  outlet  for  the  quarantined  al- 
falfa,  as   well   as   better  prices. 

Asked  how  -the  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
t  i  IV  n  was  p  r  n  - 
gresslng  In  this 
district  with  its 
inarketing  plan, 
Mr.  Ramsay  stat- 
ed practically  !»0 
per  cent  of  tha 
cattle  in  tha 
Northern  coun- 
ties are  now  rep- 
resented in  tha 
membership,  while 
more  than  60  per 
cent  actually  hava 
been  signed  up 
for  sale  through 
the  organization's 
ma  rW  -t  j  ;r-  hu'  cau. 

Although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to 
get  the  market- 
ing plan  into  full 
swing  before  next 
season,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Te- 
hama County 
cattlemen  believe 
it  is  ,a  sound 
method,  he  said. 
A  recent  series  of 
meetings  con- 
ducted by  Presi- 
dent Russell,  Sec- 
retary H  a  g  e  n, 
Ramsay  and  oth- 
ers, resulted  in 
the  signing  up  of 
more  than  75.000 
head  in  nortlicra 
counties,  while  a 
total  of  half  '  a 
million  head  in 
said  to  have  been 
lined  up  for  con- 
trolled ."hip  ping 
throuu:hout  r  li 
State.  Mr.  Ram<ay 
cites  the  success 
of  the  emergency 
control  committea 
at  the  Los  Ajigelea 
Slock  Yards  aa 
proof  of  the- 
necessity    for    regulation    of  .supplies. 

All  in  all,  despite  the  f.ict  that  the 
cattle  business  has  l)cen  going  through 
a  trying  period  of  reorganization,  tha 
Teham.i  Count.v  banker  sees  light  im- 
mediately ahead.  He  believes  the  man 
who  is  equipped  with  the  right  sort  of 
outfit,  including  controlled  range,  good 
stock,  experienced  management  and 
arrangements  for  feeding  at  least  a 
part  of  the  steers  in  the  valleys,  can 
make  money. 

Hut  he  points  out  the  chances  for 
the  old-time,  haphazard  method  aro 
getting  slimmer  every  year.  'The 
grower  must  raise  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  calves,  improve  constantly-  with 
pure-bred  sires,  supply  more  prime, 
young  beef,  and  conserve  his  range.. 
That's  the  answer  to  the  "riddle,"  ha 
concluded. — J.  C.  K. 


Texas  Visitor  Compares  California  With  the  Lone  Star  State 


//■^TOU    Californlaus    have  made 
^/    more  efficient    and  profit.ablo 
JL     use  of  what  God  has  given  you 
in  the  way     of    natural  re- 
sources than  the  residents  of  any  other 
Sta.te   in    Americi^''   is   the   tribute  of 
S.     G.     Richardson,     field     editor  of 
"Farm     and     Riinch,"     leading  Texas 
agricultural  Journal,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a  six  weeks'  trtp  through  "the 
Golden  State. 

"Your  accomplishments  are  a  tribute 
to  your  people  even   more  than  your 
soil,     climate     and     location."  added 
Richardson.     "Of   course,"  the  subject 
of  'climate'   Is  a  rather  ticklish  one, 
t  'lt  r  must  confess  that  I  was  disap- 
riied  in  reapect  to  this  much-touted 
irorni.i  asset, 
ficr  being  thoroughly  baked  in  the 
InuM  I  ,al   Valley,  and  the  back  country 

•  •'  Sduiliern  California,  I  nearly  froze 
I    the  Ray  District  around  San  Fran- 

•  I  '  c),  and  then  found  the  thermometer 
soaring  .igain  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Unquestionably  you  have  sev- 
eral different  districts  where  cllmatlo 


condition.s  are  almost  ideal,  but  on  the 
whole  this  is^  not  true  of  your  richest 
agricultural  sections. 

"In  that  part  of  Texas  where  I  make 
my  home  (the  lower  Rio  Grande  V.-U- 
ley)  the  climate  is  more  uniform  over 
a  larger  area,  and  we  ha.ve  to  go 
much  further  to  secure  a  change,  but 
this  very  factor  simplifies  our  agri- 
cultural problems.  Unquestionably 
you  have  more  varied  conditions  In 
proportion  to  area  than  any  other 
agricultural  State.  Texas  has  six 
States  in  one.  we  might  say;  yet  the 
areas  having  fairly  uniform  .soil  and 
climate  are  much  larger  than  yours." 

Asked  what  he  considers  our  great- 
est handicap.  Mr.  Richardson  replied: 
"The  high  cost  of  water.  Many  of  our 
Texa.s*  growers  would  throw  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  spending 
for  irrigation  wh<it  the  average  Cali- 
fornia fruit  farmer  takes  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  strikes  me  the  irriga- 
tion pnjblem  is  the  greatest  one  you 
have  to  solve." 

The    visitor    from    the  Long'  Horn 


country  found  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  great  States.  He  pointed 
out  the  citrus  industry  is  developing 
rapidly  in  Texas  and  gave  an  additional 
tribute  to  California  spirit  and  in- 
genuit.v  when  he  stated  orange  and 
grapefruit  orch.ards  could  be  developed 
at  much  less  expense  and  apparently 
under  more  mitural  conditions  in  parts 
of  Texas;  yet  the  industry  ia  being 
!«C3Lrded  there  because  of  the  apparent 
rortullity  of  the  growers  to  pull  to- 
gether. 

In  fact,  it  WHS  primarily  to  study 
our  co-operative  marketing  methods 
that  Mr.  Richarilson  came  to  the 
Golden  State.  He  has  visited  with 
officials  of  all  the  big  a^sociationa 
atul  .Home  of  the  smaller  ones  and 
reached  some  definite  conclusions 
which  will  be  reported  upon  hla  re- 
turn to  Te.xius. 

"We  have  had  several  successful  co- 
ops in  my  section."  he  pointed  out, 
"but  on  the  othei'  hand  manv  have  fal- 
len by  the  wayside.  I  wanted  to  anal- 
yze the  reasons  for  our  failures  and 


also  to  study  the  mistakes  that  Cali- 
fornia co-operatives  have  made,  as 
well  as  see  your  successful  methods  at 
first,  hand." 

Aniong  the  earl.y  conclusions  reached 
by  the  interested  visitor  are  these: 

In  order  to»  succeed  a  co-op  must 
not  try  to  handle  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent products.  He  cited  one  Texas 
organization  th.at  "went  under"  in 
attempting  to  sell  both  staples,  such 
as  grain,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
ta  bles. 

The  manager  and  as  many  of  th« 
officials  as  possible,  should  be  grow- 
ers, or  at  least  should  be  thoroughly 
-familiar  with  all  phases  -jf  produc- 
tion. 

A  reserve  fund  should  be  built  tip 
in  some  manner  so  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  of  borrowing  beyond 
the  limits  of  good  judgment  in  or- 
der to  make  advances  tcj  growers. 

There  should  be  no  secrecy  be- 
tween the  management  and  tha 
members.  True  representation  on 
the  board  of  (Continufti  on  Page  10 f 
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Red  Spiders  Reduce  Great  Valley  Prune  Crop 


RAflULY  fcir^in!;  to  the  frcint  as 
one  of  our  fiiea;  prune  producing 
sec-tions.  Tilu.ma  County  is  ful- 
filling the  destiny  forecast  by 
those  fnmiliar  with  her  climate,  soil 
conditions  and  plentiful  supply  of  irri- 
gation Water.  The  comparatively  low 
cost  of  good  fruit  land,  too,  is  a  point 
decidedly  in  Tehama's  favor.  Older 
sections  will  have  to  "step  lively." 

Some  Sacramento  Valle>-  growers, 
however,  who  nave  tried  to  "get  by" 
without  sufficient  irrigation  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  from  red  spider 
this  year  and.  according  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  local  conditions,  have  failed 
to  realize  the  gre-itest  possible  returns 
from  their  orchards  even  during  pajst 
seasons  of  comparatively  heavy  rain- 
fall. 

With  water  for  pumping  available  at 
moderate  depths,  the  visitor  wonders 
■why  any  one  would  attempt  to  prow- 
fruit  in  this  distrivt  without  irrigation 
or  with  insufficient  «ater,  even  when 
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SacroDietito  Basni  Growers  Find  Irrigation  Helps 
More  Than  Spraying — Methods  Described 


no  private  or  district  water  rights  axe 
held. 

Those  orchardists  in  the  valley,  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  plenty  of 
gravity  water  this  year  or  who  Uave 
provided  for  pump  irrigation,  will  har- 
vest a  good  crop,  especially  if  they 
have  managed  to  \.age  successful  war- 
fare upon  the  spider.  This  pestiferous 
pest  has  a  strangle  hold  on  some  or- 
chards and  the  v.illey  got  a  worse 
"do.se"  this  season  than  ever  before  in 
her  fruit  growing  history,  according  to 
knowing  "old-timers." 

The  "ill  wind,"  however,  has  done 
some  good  in  that  it  has  furnished  the 
farm  advisers  with  most  effective  nat- 
ural demonstration  plots  to  prove  the 
value  of  good  orchard  management  in 
fort- stalling  damage. 

It     is     the     contention   of  Tehuiua 


good  set  of  fruit  (not  to  mention  .Ahelr 
greater  size),  while  the  other  trees  are 
brown  and  unthrifty,  with  practically 
no  fruit  this  year. 

In  other  orchards  the  same  spotted 
condition  is  noted  where  the  land  has 
not  bei  n  carefully  leveled  and  trees  in 
low  spots  have  received  more  water. 

One  orchard  shows  the  effect  oi 
cover  crops,  the  part  in  which  green 
manure  was  plowed  under  being  very 
lightly  infested  while  the  other  end, 
wher*  only  a  natural  cover  crop  was 
grown,  ts  badly  damaged.  This  Is  ac- 
counted! for  partly  by  the  fact  th:it  th" 
heavier  cover  crop  lnniro\ed  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently its  moisture-holding  capacity; 
partly  by  the  added  fertility  and  heav- 
ier irrigation. 

That    the    old,    haphazard  orchard 
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These  French 
prvne  trees,  in  a 
low  place  along 
a  ditch  hank, 
showed  good' 
foliane  and  ho 
spider  injury. 
The  ditch  has 
oerflowed  regur 
larly  every 
summer. 


Trees  in  same  unhard  almost 
completely  defoliated  hrf  spider, 
•  just  a  few  yards  distant  from 
healthy  trees.  Soil  borings 
showed  a  dry  soil  under  2 1-i 
feet.  Organic  matter  in-rded  to 
increase  fertility  and  moisture- 
holding  capacity. 

County  Agricultural  Agent  Don 
Smith,  that  spraying,  although 
effective  in  checking  red-  spider 
infestation,  is  even  less  important 
than  adequate  irrigation  and  good 
soil  management  applied  as  pre- 
ventive. 

As  proof  of  this  theory,  he 
points  out  orchards  in  his  own  and 
other  counties,  where  certain  rows 
or  parts  of  the  grove  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trees  are  practically 
ruined  so  far  as  this  year's  crop 
is  concerned.  In  several  cases  the 
first  two  rows  along  a  main  irrigation 
canal  have  a  healthy  appearance  and 
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methods  will  not  he  profitable  here  any 
longer,  is  the  lesson  horticultural  lead- 
ers are  trjing  lo  bring  home  to  the 
growers. 

Orchardlsts  have  had  things  "their 
r  own  WTy"  90  long,  due  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  many  are  loath 
to  adopt  practices  involving  greater 
expense  for  production. 

It  has  been  demonstivited.  however, 
that  the  larger  and  better  crops  re- 
sulting from  adequate  irrigation,  cover- 
cropping,  deep  till.'ige  and  ispraying. 
show  an  attr.-ictive  profit  on  the  added 
Investment.  And  even  this  additional 
expense  is  offset  by  the  advantage 
Tehama  orchardlsts  enjoy  in  their 
rea.sonable  land  \nlues  and  low  water 
costs  as  compared  with  those  in  many 
other  fruit  growing  districts.  Of  ail 
orchards  examined  for  red  spider  dam- 
age, more  than  two-thirds  showed  the 
need  of  better  care.  * 

HEAVY  CROP  LOSS 

The  tonnage  pc^ibilites  are  indi- 
cated by  the  result  of  a  prune  growers' 
contest  conducted  last  season  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The 
winner  produced  5.7  dried  tons  per 
acre. 

Improvement  in  drying  metnods  Is 
advocated  also.  There  are  now  some 
ten  dehydraters  In  Tehama  County. 

The  red  spider  problem  looms  large 
and  is  the  most  disturbing  factor  facing 
Sacramento  Valley  prune  grow-ers.  It 

]  is  estimated  this  year's  crop  In  one 
district  will  be  reduced  60  pet  cent  be- 

'  cause  of  the  unusually  severe  infesta- 
tion. Conditions  frequently  are  favor- 
able for  rapid  multiplication  of  tbe 
spiders  once  they  become  established. 
Sudden  and  intense  heat,  accompanied 
by  A  hot  north  wind,  favors  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  and  at  tfae  same  time 
causes  rapid  evaporation  of  soil  mois- 


ture and  alj^o  bjss  of  water  Ihrough 
tianspiration  fioin  foliage.  (hUH  sap- 
ping the  vitality  of  !he  trees.  ' 

If  the  orchard  is  in  good  condition, 
(however,  with  t<leguate  moi^'tu^e  to  a 
sufficient  depth,  as  indicated  liy  use  of 
the  soil  auger,  spraying  .serves  to 
check  the  pes:  i|inckly  and  the  trres 
seem  to  have  -^uificient  vitality  to  re- 
sist its  attack. 

An   inteiestiijg   example  of  thrif  ip 
afforded    -by     two    c.ld  orclrnd.s 
Corning.     which     have     alwiy.s  !■ 
planted  to  alfalfa.    Although  the  t. 
are    nearly    40    years   old,    have    i  •/ 
suffered  red   sj.lder  damage.  Th.- 
regarded  as  turtht-r  |  roof  of  the  r<': 
ant  qualities  of  lieuithy  trec.-<.  T' 

0.  chards  aie   i^re-^uineil   to  have  :  ■ 

1.  ted    both    in    rertilily    and  luolw 
lioKiing   cap..ciiy    <.l    tlie    soil.     hr  .  ■ 
the   presence   of   the  <leei>-rpole<l 

m  nou.s  inter-crop,    and    also  by 
heavier   irrigation   ihey   have   prob  i 
received. 

In  general,  Smi!h  is  making  the  f>)I- 
Inwing  recomnii  iid.ttiniis  to  Tehama 
County  prune  Kr.mevs  in  respect  -'j 
orchard  manaiieinent: 

KPKAY"  PRtJlJHAM  OUTLINKU 

(1)  If  water  is  available,  use  it.  Red 
spider  is  not  so  diflicult  to  control  If  a 
sufficient  aliount  '>f  soil  moiHture  can 
be  maintained  in  ihc  soil  to  keep  -he 
trees  thrifty.     otten.   there  me 

in    our   orchard*,    which    appear  ■ 
susceptible  to  spider  than  others. 
\estig-ate  the   ^oil   moisture  rondi^ 
there.    Perhaps  a  hard  subsoil  prc\ 
water  penetration,     or     a  gnivel 
trevenUi  the  soil  from  holding  the  wa- 
ter.     Such     pans   will   require  wjiter 
niore  .often.     Don't   guess  at  moistare 
supply.     Get  inio  your  soil  with  a  suil 
auger  or  shovel  ami  find  out. 

(2)  Spray  as  sofin  as  the  spider  ap- 
pears, using  liiMc  .•^ujimur.  mixen  as 
follows:  IH  E;ili"ns  coniniercial  lime 
sulphur  mixture  to  100  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. In  extremely  hot  weather,  use  1 
gallon  of  lime  sul;)hur  to  100  gallons 
of  water. 

Add  to  each  100  ga)loiM<  of  spray  ffo 
kill  young  when  hatched):  5  poi  '  '« 
of  sulphur  mix?d  dry  with  V4  P' 
casein  spreader.  Mix  with  water 
til  all  lumps  ire  broken,  put  on  a 
screen  an\l  wa.sh  -into  spray  tank.  I've 
at  least  200  pounds  pressure  if  you  can 
get  it.  Be  sure  to  cover  every  leaf, 
especially  the  undtr  side  of  lower 
leaves.  ^ 

CO\'ER   LE.AVKS  THOROOOHLY 

Check  up  yoixr  .^praying  and  see  that 
the  leaves  are   lieing  covered.  Siirav 
rods  and  angle  nozzles  are  better"  •  r 
young  trees  or  whe'-e    leaves    •■  v 
close  to  ground.    He  very  careful  o; 
lower  leaves  at  first  spniying. 

Follow-  first  spi-ay  wi'h  iinolher.  as 
soon  as  spider  appears  .-igain.  The 
time  will  depend  largely  on  the  thor- 
<iii!rhi:es9  of  your  first  spray  and  soil 
moisture  condition.'-. 

If  infestation  is  not  severe,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  covered  with  weh.  dry 
.'-ulpliur  may  be  iffective,  applied  as  a 
dust. 

A  number  of  Sacramento  Villev 
growers,  how-ever.  st.-ite  they  havn  -  • 
been  successful  in  getting  control 
with  three  or  four  spr.iyingn. 
prune  orchardist  irrigated  every  tlirte 
da.vs  during  .Inly  in  order  to  keep  the 
soil  well  soaked,  believing  this  would 
be  more  effective  ;han  either  wet  or 
dry  spraying.— ALBERT  J.  MASON. 

Wire  Worm  Control 

THE  wireworm  Is  one  of  r'nlifornla's 
most  serious  pests.  sU-it^-s  V.  H. 
Ernst,  assistant  farm  adviser,  Ix>8  An- 
geles County,' in  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
from  Mrs.  D.  H.  Brunner,  Long  Ileach. 
A  definite  econ  imical  control  h.xa  not 
been  worked  out  up  to  the  pre-^fnt 
time,  although  It  has  been  given  ro.i- 
siderable  attention  by  investigators. 

Wireworms  attack  and  Irviure  prtic- 
tically  all  of  our  truck  and  I  ' 
The  application  ol  certain  > 
fertilizers  and   soil  amendmrn  . 
as  lime,  are  of  llltle  use  .i.t  Insert 
Trapping    the     larvae  or  worms    a  .  ' 
baits    and    poisoned    vegetables    is  of 
^ome  value  where  the   land  is  Inten- 
sively cultivated. 

The  use  of  calcium  cyanide  a«  a  soil 
fumigant   has   given   snme   very  ■z<'>■•^ 
results  in  experimental  test  plots 
ducted  during  the  past  sevenil  \ 
This    material    Is    being  -^i.-.i 
slvely  by  the  Bureau  of 
co-operation  with  ciilclun 
ufacturers  and   with   farm    i  Ki.-cr-^  .n 
the  various  coun'.ies  w-here  the  post  la 
serious. 

Farmers  whos,- 
from  the  pest  ubu:( 
&ged  crops  when  li  - 
lt  is  not  unusual  foi    li<-ana  and  corn 
to  be  replanted  as  often  as  thre««  timea, 
and  even  then  a  satisfa  •  irv  •)!  m.l  Is 
not  always  secured. 
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Plan  and  Plant  Distinctive  Gardens 
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Adapting  Local  Latidsr 
Interpretive  an 

E^VEftY-DAT    experiences  and 
sijriits    become    commonplace  to 
J  the    avcr.ise    mind    and    lose  in 
the'r   \;iliie   by    comparison  n'ith 
those  things  considered     to     be  nire. 
Once   the   individuo!    Is   removed  from 
his  familiar  surroundings,  liowever.  he 
is    i.ronc    to  recall 
them  with  a  long- 
in";    hat  produces  a 
decided  rise  in  the 
value   of    stock  of 
the  old  home  sur- 
r  o  u  n  d  i  n  K  s  and 
memories. 

A  garden  should 
reflect  the  person- 
ality and  charac- 
ter of  tlie  person 
for  whom  it  is 
built.  It  should 
interpret  his  hah- 
its  of  life,  his  oc- 
cupation and  the 
stages  of  develop- 
ment  through 
which  he  has  passed. 

A  garden  also  siiould  be  adapted  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. whi<  h  means  tlia'  it  is  limited 
in  its  shale,  size,  elevations  and  gen- 
eral treatmen\  by  the  iuea  to  which  it 
Is  confined  and  the  locality  in  which  it 
appears.  A  rook  garden  of  alpine 
plants  canpot  successfully  evolve  fro«i 
a  flat  piece  of  arid  land  exposed  to  a 
California  sun.  Equally  incongruous 
is  the  attempt  to  create  a  desert  gar- 
den of  cactus  in  the  center  of  a  green 
and  swimmingly  v>el  lawn.  Such  at- 
tempts are  cncoiin'ered.  however,  and 
cry  loudly  for  the  nee<l  of  advice  that 
gardens  should  be  works  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  .setting  in  order  that  they 
produce  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction, because  they  are  in  har- 
mony with -their  surroundin<;s. 

A.galn,  a  garden  desi.gn  should  be 
progressiive  and  ci.nstructi  Vc.  Noth- 
ing should  be  copied  exactly.  It  is 
Impossible  liter.iUy  to  transplant  a 
g^arden  from  one  .seMing  into  another. 
There  must  be  con-sfructive  effort  to 
make  a  garden  fit  its  settin.g  and  meet 
the  demands  placed  uijon  it  by  its 
new  owner.  Aside  from  this  consid- 
eration, it  generally  happens  there  are 
poor  features  in  the  selected  garden, 
even  though  it  may  lie  very  fine  as  a 
whole.  To  copy  faults  indicates  a 
lack  of  analytical  understanding. 

California  has  been  a  glorious  field 
for  the  transplanting  of  gardens  from 
other  climes  and  now  can  disi'lay  al- 
most every  garden  type.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  most  Call- 
fornians  of  the  present  day  are  not  na- 
tive sons,  but — like  their  gardens — - 
have  been  transpl:;nted  from  other 
climes.  They  bring  with  thorn  the  hu- 
man tendency  to  he  fond  of  those  ■with 
which  they  have  been  familiar  in  the 
pa  .St. 

WANT  "BACaC  HOME'  GARDENS  ' 

It  fs  true  our  transplanted  peoples  are 
fond  of  California.  They  have^  been 
lured  here  by  the  State's  peculiar 
charm,  her  distinctive  landscape  and 
climate.  California  gardens  admittedly 
are  beautiful,  alibough  the  condition 
which  they  must  endure  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  .  those  "back  home." 
Nevertheless,  the  man  from  Masachus- 
etts  wants  a  New  England  house  and 
garden.  Of  cour.se,  with  a  few  palms, 
although  palms  would  startle  the 
ghosts  of  his  New  England  ancestors. 
The  traveled  gentleman  selects  from 
the  impressions  and  experiences  of  his 
past  and  wants  an  It;ilian  garden,  or 
one  inspired  b.v  Ihe  memories  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  Taj  Mahal  or  the  gar- 
dens of  Persia.  The  next  man  may 
be  French  or  English  and  desire  that 
kind  of  a  garden.' 

Few  persons  have  thought  of  build- 
ing a  California  garden,  because  Cali- 
fornia is  all  about  us.  Her  shrubs,  her 
trees,  her  flowers,  her  atmosphere  per- 
meates everythin.LT  within  her  borders. 
Therefore,  these  things  are  common. 
We  undervalue  the  things  about  us 
because  they  are  commonplace. 

An  illus'ratlon  of  the  alluring  value 
of  the  exotic  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  althiMigh  in  England  and  the 
warmer  European  countries  people 
have  been  cultivating  California  native 
plajits  for  years- and  growing  her  wild- 
flowers  In  their  gardens,  yet  when 
these  people  come  to  California  they 
«nTit  European  gardens. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  place  for  the 
creation  of  these  different  garden 
styles.  Since  Californi.n  offers  a  wider 
latitude  for  such  indulgence  than  al- 
most any  other  locality.  In  their  crea- 
ti'in.  however,  thev  always  should  be 
inii  ri.n  tive  of  the  garden  type  which 
II  •  I'  i  resent  and  adapted  to  our  local 
.  ,  ,1  ..ns.  They  should  convey  the 
hp  I  nid  atmosphere  of  their  origin, 
i:iii,.  than  an  attempt  at  exact  re- 
|M,  (111,  ion. 

Tin  I  nthusiTst  who  would  cling  to 
our  I...  ;i)  traditlonn  ftften  wants  things 
exai  tl'    ,is   they   were   fifty   or  n  hiiii- 
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By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

MustcT  in  Landxcapc  Architecture 

dred  years  ago.  "Build  a  patio  garden 
.iust  like  those  seen  in  the  early  da.vs 
of  California,"  h  -  lommands;  or.  "give 
me  a  true  Hopi  Indian  house."  But  he 
seldom  would  be  pleased  by  explicit 
obedience  to  such  entliusiastii'  demands. 
There  was  miich  about  the  old  habits 
of  lire  that  v.ould  not  be  counte- 
n.ini  i  d  in  our  modern  time,  Kor  ex- 
ami  Ic.  the  inlerioi  patio  of  Spanish- 
Catilornla  days  of  en  was  a  stable 
yard.     The    early    houses    often  were 


than  do  those  rare  exot'cs  which  con- 
stantly hang  ausptnded  between  life 
and  death,  as  it  were,  because  grown 
under   unfavorable  conditions. 

The  common  things  are  often  the 
best  to  plant:  and  by  proper  use  and 
arrangement  csn  be  grouped  into  ex- 
cellent landscape  effects.  If  they  did 
not  occur  in  abundance  and  were  dif- 
ficult to  cultivate  we  would  enthus- 
iastically seek  many  of  the  plants 
whicli  we  now  brand  as  unworthy. 
This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
making   a    California  garden. 

A  garden  interpretive  of  its  owner 
and  our  local  traditions,  adapted  to 
our  peculiar  land  for- 
mations and  climate 
conditions  and  pro- 
gressively constructive 
in  its  scheme  arrange- 
inent,  might  take  any 
of  many  different 
forms  or  styles  of  plan, 
and  yet  be  typically 
Californian.  We  may 
have  many  varieties 
of  California  gardens, 
but  all  should  be  dis- 
tinct products  of  the 
locality.  In  planning 
them  tlie  deJsigner 
should  be  free  from 
that  slave-like  copy- 
ing of  detail  which 
leads  to  mv>ch  error. 
Instead,  he  should  at- 
tempt to  express  the 
spirit  of  that  which 
lie  seeks. 

Try  to  develop 
your  own  garden 
rather  than  copy  that 
of    some    one  else. 


insufficyently  ligh;ed, 
poorly  VI  ntilated  and 
inadc(iuate  in  many 
other  ways.  They 
would  not  fit  in  with 
present  ideas  of  liv- 
ing. 

It  is  the  spirit,  the 
f|uaintness.  the  charm 
we  wisb  to  perpetuate, 
not  exact  details.  The 
same  is  true  of  our 
gardens.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  garden 
style  that  we  should 
seek.  Gardens  should 
be  interpretive,  adapt- 
!-d  to  their  use,  con- 
^itructive  in  concep- 
tion. 

In  evolving  a  Cali- 
fornia type  of  garden 
it  is  not  riecessar.v  to 
cling'  exclusively  to 
native  plant  materials, 
since  it  is  the  spirit 
that  we  seek,  rather 
than  the  detail.  Many 
of  our  native  plants 
■ire  very  beautiful, 
readily  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation and  .should  be  frequently  used. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  a  plant  being  in- 
digenous to  a  locality  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  its  use  in  decorative  gar- 
dening. Many  of  our  plant  immigrants 
have  high  Jandscape  value  and  are 
jasily    grown    under    local  conditions. 

The  maker  of  a  California  garden 
sliould  bear  certain  defini'e  facts  in 
mind.  One  of  ♦hese  is  that,  with  few- 
exocprions  in  favored  localities,  the 
pljinls  must  be  able  to  endure  occa- 
sional frosts  In  winter,  sometimes 
freezes  of  consideraljle  intensity  and 
duration.  Most  localities  un<lergo  arid 
sunmiers  of  relatively  high  tempera- 
ture. The  majority  of  shrubs  must  he 
artWicially  Irrigated.  All  lawns  and 
flower  beds,  excepting  hardy  annual 
and  native  flowers  that  grow  durin.g 
the  rainy  seasor^  demand  much  atten- 
tion and  water.  We  cannot  plant  our 
garden  and  leave  it  to  the  whims  of 
nature  for  its  watering  and  care,  as  is 
fiossil  le  in  some  E.'!Stern  and  Southern 
States.  Ijocal  conditions  place  very 
defini'e  demands  uiion  our  gardens. 

Particularly  in  the  vuburban  and  ru- 
ral districts,  where  space  is  less  lim- 
ited and  where  the  care  of  the  garden 
is  limited  to  the  spare  time  of  a  busy 
man.  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  co- 
otierate  wi'h  the  natural  elements, 
rather  than  contend  against  thetn.  By 
selecting  hardy  plants  and  recogniz- 
ing the  limitations  of  our  climate,  as 
well  as  its  advTntagea,  the  garden  can 
generalLv  be  given  a  very  comfortable 
appearance  of  fitness  while  developing 
(havacter  and  distinction.  "Happy" 
plants,  appearing  to  be  at  home,  cre- 
;iti.-     a     nun  h     more   pleasing  garden 


These  beautiful  natural  landscapes  illustrate 
the  charm  of  California  scenery. 

— Photos  hi/  Author. 
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Doing  the  Chores 

once  including  the  carrying  of 
water — a  bucketful  at  a  time. 
Now  with  tlie 

MYERS-PACIFIC 

PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM 

you  can  have  running  water  wher- 
ever you  want  it  at  the  turn  of 
a  faucet,  and  under  regular  city 
pressure.  Let  us  jTOve  to  you 
how  inexpensive  the  Myers-Pacific 
Pneumatic  Water  System  is. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

420  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


viho  derive  larg- 
est profits  knowr 
iind  heed  certain 
.<<ltnple  but  vi(;il 
la.  l.s  l)rf<irr  applyinR  for  Palcntfl.  Our  lioolc 
t-atent-Sense  gives  those  fa^  t^;  seitl  free.  Writo  Latey 
t  Lteey.  6«3  F  St..  WMhInston.  D.  C.  E»t«U.  1809. 
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Wheti  answering  advertisements 
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Going!  Going!  Gone! 

How  many  readers  remember  the  old- 
time  auctioneer?  Every  village,  town  and 
city  used  to  boast  of  the  gentleman  who 
cried,  Going,  going,  gone;  A  few  of  his 
most  worthy  sons  still  cry  out,  but  classi- 
fied advertisements  have  displaced  him  in 
most  cases. 

The  Classified  Page  is  the  modern  auc- 
tioneer. If  you  are  the  seller  it  will  per- 
mit you  to  offer  your  goods  to  10,000  to 
one  under  the  old  auction  sale. 

If  you  are  the  buyer  you  may  sit  at 
home  and  select  from  goods  offered  many 
miles  away. 

Read  the  classified  if  you  buy!  Use 
the  classified  if  you  sell! 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


JULY  27.  1924 


70  rrnU  a  Iin».  or  SO  rents  a  Jin» 
Tor  four  or  morr  I'onHrrativ*  ij>»ue» 
(averaicf  7  words).  For  white  xuace. 
riitti  iir  ilisplnv  t>li«-,  <ost  is  compute" 
iiriorilini;  to  total  space  oecuoiea  or 
li(lvertiN«*meiit. 

Advertisements    must    rearll  U8 
days  before  date  of  publication. 

Addresx  ORCIIARI)  and  FARM. 
Bruudway   at    Kleventli.   Ia!»  .\n«ele»- 


POULTRY 


PROFITAKI.B  POt''-''"'^^.^ 
CO-OPERATIVE  B  I.  IS  I  T  R  1  \- 
HATCHERIES  —t.ong  e.-itabHsnec. 
growing:  30.000  chicks  August  v. 
every  week  thereafter  from  >arg^; 
vigoroua.  heavy-laying.  '^^■'••>j" 
hens.     Brert.   selected.  t"''""Y^' 

  for     decades     for     size.  B"^'^" 

beauty,   egg    yiel.l.  P-""?'^' 
Rocks.      Minorcas.     l-^horns   JV  yandot^tes. 
others,    reaaonable:    reduced    bm  a 
Hatcheries,   flocks  not   here    but  lu 
em.   middle.   So.   Calif.     Half         '°  rir„m 
customers.   Mail  a^ldress^  \r'U^\«s. 
Pasadena  to  2ia  W.  4(nh  Place.  l>oa   

CERTIFIED   CHICKS   for  5"'"""'^ 

month,  from  accredited,  free-range  flo  ,^- 
headed   by   cockerels  direct  froin  Amer_^^^^ 

Breatest  ajyecialisls.    A<^'^"<'"^a„„ j  for  cata- 
ihicks  at  sincle    'A^^prKes     Send  for  la. 
logue.      MI  ST    HATCH     INCL  B-Y;,  f 
INC..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

CERTIFIED    White    Leghorn  '•»'[;:}<»■ 

selected  free-range.  h'Sh-produring  hens 
mated  with  double  P'^if '■«'« /°c,^' .^Sl'  eggs 
authentic  trapnest  records  »'  „-  ''^  Bureau' 
Certified  hy  Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau 
Utility  prices  CH ANTICI.ERR  Kl.ECTRlt- 
HATCHERY.  INC.    Hayward.  Caiir. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock  e^Jf^r  '^eek 
until  July  first.  Book  now  ' <"■  sunimer  and 
fall  dollvei^.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  W  hite 
Lighorna.  Send  for  circular,  "^^.f e  ar^ix  al  .war 
anteed.  Very  rea.sonable  prices  HA  \  f..^ 
VOOD  POLH^TRY  RANCH  A.ND  HA-^^" 
F.RY.  P.  O.  Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  


ACCREDITED    HATCHERY     BABY    <  HIX. 

High    egg    records    and  strong 
•took.    Price*:  July  and  August    »ll  P^r  100^ 
Hafe    arrival    guaranteed.     THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY,   471!  Sixth  St..   Felahima.  Lalit. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds     hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs 
Pullets.-   pigeons,    rabbits.    FANCIS-RS  B,X- 
CHANGB    640    S.    Main   St..    Los  Angelesi 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  4  months  old 
from    Bolfing's    Trapnested    Proven  1^0- 
tfucers.  Commencing  to  lay,  *1  ''o^^?;^"- 
H.   L.  GILLESPIE,  Trea  Finos.  Calif.  

HANSON'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  BEST 
Write    for    Interesting    catalogue,  ha.-n- 
eON  S  LEGHORN  FARM.  Corvallis.  Ore. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LANX)  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irrtga- 
tlon  with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SnTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
Cnlifornia  Fruit  BIdg..  Sacramento.  Calit. 


BARGAIN— J1500.  EASY  TERSfS.  buya  10 
acres  fine  land  with  water,  especial  y 
■uited  to  pears,  grapes  and  turkeys;  one  mile 
from  rapidly  growing  town.  Best  agricul- 
tural opportunity  In  Southern  California. 
Write  for  booklet.  ADELANTO  FRUIT  CO., 
Box   45.   Adelanto.  Calif 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Kear  Loa  Angelea  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WRKKS.  Owensmouth,  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUYERS   want   Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.    R.   A.  Mc- 
flOWN    367   Wilkinson    BIdg.   Omaha.  Neb 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

EARN  tllO  to  J2.5l>  monthly,  expenses  paid 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Posiliiin 
guaranteed  after  completion  of  3  months' 
tome  study  course  or  money  refunded  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  free  book- 
let G-91,  Stand.  Business  Training  Inat., 
Buffalo,   N.  Y.   


Successful  Method  of  Kitchen  Gardening 


LIVESTOCK 


GOOD  CATTLE — We  offer  for  sale  for  lead- 
ing breeders  and  owners  a  choice  selec 
Hon  of  regl.stered  H.olst»ins.  Guernseys.  Jer- 
aeys.  Shorthorns.  .Milking  Shorthorns  and 
Hereforils  from  single  animals  up  to  entire 
herds.  Wo  also  offer  a  choice  selection  of 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  and  gnwle 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers  from  small  groupa 
UP  to  lots  of  100 "head.  Also  grade  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  range  bree.ling  cows  in  lo"s 
up  to  nearly  1000  head.  We  are  the  large.it 
complete  livestock  sale  service  in  Amerlcu. 
Write  or  call  on  us  when  you  want  to  buy  or 
■ell  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PKIJUiREE  CO.,  211-212  OchsncT 
BIdg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

RABBITSJ^ND^PIG^ 

HICIIEY'S  RABBIT  BOOK. — Ecerything  per- 
taining to  the  business.     Finely  illustrated. 
Price,    7ric.      Mrs.    RRhey.    2731    Ellis  Ave., 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


YOUNG    SII.VICR    KINGS   F<3R  SALK — JAS. 
A.    AVKRV,    Napa.  Calif. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KOMBSPUN   TOBACCO— Chewing,     t  Iba. 

J1.75;  10.  $J:  smoking.  5  lbs..  11.23;  10, 
12-  pipe  and  recipe  tree,  pay  when  received. 
CO-OPURATIVB    FARMERS.    PadacaJl.  Kr 

ImCEOXNEOUS^ 

PRl.NTKD  VUUIT  JAR  LAttHI..ti--Neat.  con- 
venient, easv  to  apply.  Just  the  thing  you 
have  been  looking  for.  Everybody  using  thcin. 
Bound  In  handy  booklet  form.  20  to  sheet, 
perforated.  Kunimed  paper.  400  assorted  la- 
bels (in  kiDdM)  .'.Oc  postpaid.  Do  It  now. 
LUSTER  U  GARBE:.  363  Frederick  St..  San 
Fra-QclACQ.  Calit. 


AFTER  seven  years  of  experimenting 
I  have  developed  a  wonderfully 
successful  method  of  back  yard  'gard- 
ening, which  I  wish  to  pass  on  to 
other  city  dwellers  who  long  for  the 
luxury  of  home-grown  fresh  vegetables, 
but  are  unable  to  secure  them.  I..et  me 
say  in  the  beginning  to  such  persons 
that  I  have  overcome  difficulties  and 
discouragements  as  great  as  any  they 
possibly  could  have  encountered. 

I  know  by  txperience  how  heart- 
breaking it  is  to  try  to  make  garden 
on  ground  so  poor  and  hard  that  it 
won't  even  produce  weeds.  Al.so,  I 
can  sympathize  with  those  who  can't 
afford  to  buy  fertilizer  for  impover- 
ished .soil.  And  yet,  success  is  pos- 
sible, even  under  Iheso  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

firiefly,  my  method  consist."?  in  ferti- 
lizing the  soli  in  a  certain  way  with 
almost  every  kind  of  available  vege- 
table and  mineral  matter.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  nothing  but  animal 
offal  and  certain  chemicals  "will  re- 
build poor,  worn-out  soils.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  decaying  vegetation  and  min- 
erals  have   fertilizing  value. 

Have  successfully  used  kitchen  re- 
fuse^  weeds,  grx^s,  brush,  trimmings 
from  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  vege- 
table tops,  ashes,  tin  cans  and  many 
other  similar  articles.  Potato  paiangs 
should  be  cooked,  else  they  will  sprout 
and  grow.  Eucalyptus  leaves  and  twigs 
appear  to  injure  the  soil  when  left  on 
top,  but  when  buried  deep  are  of  great 
benefit.  "Everything  is  grist  that  comes 
to  the  fertilizer  mill — or  compost  heap" 
— is  a  good  motto. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is 
that  the  quickest  results  are  obtained 
with  moist  green  materials,  they 
deoompo.se  much  more  rapidly  than  dry 
substances.  The  latter  will  in  time  be- 
come available  plant  food,  but.it  takes 
longer. 

The  explanation  of  my  theory  about 
nearly  everything  making  good  fertilizer 
is  that  the  crying  need  of  most  back 
yard  soils  is  not  so  much  plant  food 
as  humus — decayed  vegetable  matter. 
This  not  only  makes  the  ground  friable 
and  easy  to  work,  with  increased 
water-holding  capacity,  but  helpa  make 
available  whatever  plant  food  the  soil 
may  contain. 

The  second  feature  of  my  method 
consists  in  the  manner  of  applyin.g 
manures  and  humus-making  material. 
Instead  of  mixing  this  matter  with  the 
top  soil  I  bury  it  12  to  15  inches  deep 
In  a  solid  layer  several  Inches  thick. 
This  may  not  agree  with  common 
theory  and  practice,  but  In  my  experi- 
ence has  given  best  results.  The  ex- 
planation prob.tbly  lies  in  the  fact  that 
gases  from  the  dec  .ylng  material  pen- 
etrate the  soil  above,  enriching  and 
amending  it. 

In  making  a  garden  bed.  the  soil  first 
Is  spaded  up  to  the  depth  mentioned 
and  thrown  aside.  The  compost  tnen 
Is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavated area,  any  chickefi  or  barn  yard 
manure  being  placed  on  top  of  the  other 
materials.  Most  of  the  dirt  i«  thrown 
back  and  solidly  tramped  down,  the 
top  soil  afterwards  being  added  and  left 
loose.  Next,  w.ater  is  applied  and  then 
the  ground  is  ready  to  plant. 

Suppose  you  want  to  grow  some 
green  onions,  which  are  very  wholesome 
and  healthful,  and  can  be  produced  any 
month  of  the  year  In  mo.tt  parts  of 
California.  Dig  a  pit  i  feet  square  and 
12  to  IS  inches  deep  and  put  In  a  layer 
of  trash  and  litter,  such  as  previously 
de.scribed. 

If  you  haven't  any  material  of  this 
kind,  arrange  to  get  some  from  those 
who  make  a  business  of  hauling  rub- 
bish. Put  tin  cans  in  the  l>of'om  and 
the  heaviest  wasle  on  top.  This  com- 
post layer  may  be  2  to  7  inches  deep. 
Dig  another  pit^  filling  up  the  first  one 


and  repeat  until  you  have  an  onion 
bed  of  the  required  size. 

After  thoroughly  wetting  the  ground 
and  settling  it  over  the  fertilizing  ma- 
terial and  raking  the  top  soil  until  it 
is  fine,  loose  and  level,  mark  off  the 
rows.  A  board  6  to  10  inches  wide 
ma*kes  a  good  marker  and  can  be  used 
to  walk  on  while  planting. 

Lay  board  thre?  inches  from  edge  ot 
bed  and  push  the  sets,  roots  down- 
ward, in  the  soil  alcng  the  side  of  the 
board.  Botlom  tets  (little  onions), 
should  be  spaced  about  two  inches 
apart.  but  multipliers  should  be 
planted  four  to  .six  inches  liom  each 
other.  When  the  latter  are  large 
enough  to  use,  cut  with  a  knife  straight 
down  through  the  center  of  the  clusters, 
so  you  can  pull  up  half  and  leave  the 
other  half  to  multiply,  pushing  the  soil 
back  against  the  divided  plant. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  plant  multipliers 
next  to  a  walk,  where  they  will  be 
handy  to  pulL  On  the  other  side  of  the 
board  bottom  sets  may  bo  planted. 
These  may  be  used  for  green  onions,  or 
thinned  out  and  left  to  make  dry  on- 
ions. 

The  next  two  rows,  which  should  be 
a  little  farther  ai:art  than  wid'h  <if 
board,  may  be  planted  with  seed.  M:irk 
these  rows  with  a  small  stick  drawn 
along  the  side  of  the  board.  Plant 
■  the  .seeds  very  shallow,  patting  the  soil 
down  firmly  above  them. 

Seeds  and  sets  may  be  planled  in 
alternate  rows,  using  multipliers  on 
outside  rows. 

When  the  seed  onions  are  as  largo 
as  pencils,  thin  to  three  to  five  inches.^ 
The   plants   which  are  taken  out  may 
be  transplanted,   first  cutting  off  the 
tops  and  ends  of  the  roots. 

Chives  resemble  onions  and  ar« 
grown  for  their  leaves,  which  have  a 
mild  onion  flavor.  Tops  may  be  cut 
off  and  used  as  needed. 

The  leek  is  another  plant  of  the  on- 
ion type.     It  Is  used  in  soups. 

Garlic  is  grown  the  same  as  onions. 
It  has  a  stron.g.  musky  flavor  and  the 
btilb  is  divided  into  several  parts,  like 
a  multiplier  onion. 

Cover  onion  bed  with  half  inch  of 
sawdust.  Irrigate  by  sprinkling,  let- 
ting the  water  drop  onto  the  plants 
gently,  like  rain.  Never  use  strong 
spray  from  nozzle,  as  that  will  wash 
off  the  sawdVist  mulch  and  permit  the 
formation  of  a  hard  crust  of  top  soil. 

Try  baking  onions.  They  ar^  de- 
licious when  served  with  baked  po- 
tatoes at  a  fish  dinner.  Cuf  open  the 
onions,  salt,  pepper  and  butter. —  M  AT- 
TIE  OTT  KINERT. 


One-acre  Squab  Farms 

THE  success  of  the  Weeks  Poultry 
Colony  at  Owensmouth  (Los  An- 
geles County)  has  encouraged  a  group 
of  Los  Angeles  lousiness  men  to  start  a 
similar  colony  at  Reseda,  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Owensmouth.  where  con- 
ditions are  similar.  The  main  differ- 
ence between  the  two  enterprises  will 
be  that  Instead  of  chickens,  pigeons 
will  be  grown  at  Reseda.  It  is  not  the 
Intention  to  grow  breeding  stock,  but 
to  produce  squatis  for  table  use.  A 
squab  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
resembling  quail, 

T.  -K.  Berry,  who  in  a  dozen  years — 
starting  with  $2.'!2,S — has  built  up  a 
squab  plant  valued  at  $40,000,  is  to  be 
expert  adviser  for  the  "little  landers" 
in  their  squab  industry.  Acre  farms, 
fully  e'luipped  with  the  nece.ssary 
buildings  and  appliances,  are  to  be  sold 
on  reasonable  terms.  Owners  of  the 
project  agree  to  find  a  market  for  all 
good  birds  produced. 

A  model  acre  ."qiiab  farm  has  been 
started  and  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  suburban  poultry  farm- 
ers. 


Use  this  form — It  saves  delay 

Farmer's  Classaf ied  Ad 
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Practical 
POULTRY 
Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


EARLY     PULLETS     LAY  BEST 
Another  proof  that  the  early  ti 
turing  pullers  make  the  best  recoi 
is  found  in  the  experiments  coinpli  '  ! 
at  the  University  ot  Missouri.    Pull'  i  i 
which  took  more  than  250  days  to  rn:i- 
ture  without  exception  did  not  reach 
the  200-egg  mark.  Of  those  which  ma- 
tured  in   less   than   200   days   28  por 
cent  laid  more  than  200  eggs. 

POOR     PUL-LET     CROP— Like  the 
ligeon  business,  the  poultry  ind 
try   is  going   through  a  hard   pei  i  i 
The  past  brooding  and  hatching  sim- 
son  has  been  a  poor  one.    It  is  claimed  j 
the  Petaluma  district  will  only  have] 
35   per  cent  of  a  normal  pullet  crop. 
Other  districts  also  are  affected. 

This  condition  indicates  that  a  bet-j 
ter  price  will   be  secure   for  mark  -f 
eggs   this  year  and  that  the  day 
chick  business,  hatching  eggs  and  \> 
let  sales  will  increase  next  seaJion. 

INSPECT   PULLETS  CAREFULLY 
In  moving  pullets  to  the  la.\  ing  hou 
sufficient  time   usually   is   not   alio  v 
to  permit  the  birds  to  be  inspeclc! 
closely  as  they  should  be.    If  pos.- 
the  house  should   be  ready   for  c 
several  days  before  all  the  puUet.s 
moved. 

A  few  birds  then  can  be  gone 
each  day  and  in.^pected  for  mites, 
and  ticks;  a  cigiA  culling  test  n 
and  birds  that  show  ajiy  signs  of  .^i 
ness  or  lack  of  vigor  placed  in  a^  > 
where  they  can  W  watched  or  doct 
if  necessary. 

By  following  this  metho»l  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  much  of  the  daiigerj 
of  contagious  diseases. 

HOW    TO    FEED    GREEN  S— aJ 
chickpn  should  eat  as  much  greeo 
feed   by  weight  as  it  does  grains.  In 
order  to  get  them  to  eat  this  require 
amount  it  may  be  neces.sary  to  re.siirtj 
to   various   methods   of   feeding.  The] 
greens  should  be  fed  when  the  chit  k-j 
ens  ;ire  hungr>'.  not  after  a  grain 
ma.-*h  feeding.    If  feeding  a  wet  mash,! 
the  greens  may   be  ch<>i"    i     '  ' 
in  the  mash.    If  the  gri  • 
in   a   green   feed  hopper 
will   eat  more  than  If  they  are   ^  ' 
tered  on  Ihe  ground. 


BE     KIND    TO    BROODY  HENS— 
Kindness  pays  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness, as  in  any  other  branch  of  mi- 
nial     husbandry.      The     broody  n 
should   receive   the  best   of  atteni  n 
I^ack  ot  feed  and  um'omfortable 
roundlngs  will  keep  her  broody, 
best   way   to   force   a   broody  h»T 
start    laying    ag.iin    is    to  tempt 
appetite.     C.ive   plenty  of  greens 
water   and   place  her   In  a  well-(  m. 
structed  coop  where  she  can  not  make 
,1  nest. 

CULL    THe"¥aRLY  MOLTEF 
It  is  now  about  time  for  the  i- 
ing  season  to  begin  and  tor  the 
lavers  to  start  to  molt.    Cull  out 
.■arly    molters   as   they    are  the 
layers. 

WATCH  FOR  SIGNS  OF  DISEA 
— Oni-e   a    disease    starts  in 
no<  k  during  the  hot  .summer  mm, 
it   will   soon   gajn   great  headway 
is  more  important  to  watch  the  f! 
during  hot  weather  than  «t  any  otln  r 
time  of  year. 

GET  RID  OF  EXCESS  COCKERELS 
 There  is  no  better  time  thin  Ihe 

present  to  kill  or  market  the  cocker»ta 
vhi.-h  will  not  b>  used  in  breeding  next 
.s.MSon.  It  will  give  your  brc^.lors  a. 
I>t!lter  chance  to  grow  av 
on  the  feed  bill,  and  '  rn 
can  be  secured  now  thai,  n 

SHADE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDER- 
/^TION — Most  poultry  men  wlltfj 
find  it  to  Ih.'ir  advantage  to  "'^'•'m 
shade  shelter  in  th.  ir  yards.  Th!»  ■*•'• 
he  done  bv  stretching  burlap  ove*r 
fr.inies  or  putting  hay  or  straw  o^^ 
the  shelter. 

CHICKS  COST  29-M  CENTS— O 
California  m    c«n  ral 

chicks  lo  Pigbl 
while  another  I 
I,i  i.'.Ml    land  cannot 


do 

II;  in  64  cents.  In  both 
I. riling,  feed  and  overh 
lor  The  64 -cent  chick.s 
paving  for  a  lot  of  unir 
bead. 


1  for  25  cen 

•»..- 

I 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


City  and  Country  Pull  Together 

irhat  ihe  Los  Atigeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  Doing 
For  and  With  Farmers 


HOME  FARM  HAPPENINGS 

Bj'  ONE  OF  US 


(Editor's  Note — This  Is  the  fourth  of  a 
aeries  of  articles  on  co-operation  between 
city  and  country.  The  fifth  will  be  published 
In  Hn  early  issue.) 

TUE     entire     movement     to  bring 
into    juxtaposition    farming  «nd 
business    interests    is  compara- 
tively new;   an<l  here  in  Califor- 
nia   it    has    been    carried    further  no 
doubt  than  in  any  other  State. 

This  development  owes  much  of  its 
significance  to  the 
work  of  one  man, 
whose  Interesting 
person  ality  has 
reached  out  beyond 
the  confines  of  his 
own  organization — 
the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce—into all  of 
Sou  thern  Califor- 
nia. This  is  IJr. 
George  P.  Clements. 

Recently  Doctor 
Clements  presided 
-over  a  conference  of  agricultural  lead- 
ers from  as  far  north  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southland,  at  which  was  formu- 
lated an  Advisory  Council  for  agricul- 
ture. The  purpose  of  this  council  is  to 
place  at  the  dispo.'^al  of  ^ the  farn»ers 
(particularly  newcomers)  In  every 
community  the  services  of  an  expert, 
and  to  foster  the  sound  and  profitable 
development  of  agriculture. 

"This  does  not  mean  there  will  be 
any  interference  with  -the  functions  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  or  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,"  Clements  points 
out. 

"In  fact,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  co- 
operate very  closely  in  everj'  way  with 
these  organizations.  Our  purpose  is 
primarily  to  see  that  the  newcomer 
gct.s  started  right;  the  Farm  Bureau 
will  help  him  'stay  right'  after  he  is 
once  established. 

PROPER  DIRECTION  ESSENTIAL 

"The  time  has  arrived,"  declares  Doc- 
XtST  Clements,  "when  further  California 
settlement  should  be  selective  rather 
than  general,  and  the  great  influx  of 
high  tyjje  of  citizenship  at  present 
coming  into  the  State  makes  it  not 
only  possible,  but  through  such  an  ad- 
visoi'y  council,  simply  a  matter  of 
direction." 

The  first  move  of  the  council  was 
to  make  a  Bur\'ey  of  the  various  coun- 
ties as  to  the  incoming  citizens.  They 
will  be  advised  and  directed  to  the 
district  of  their  choice,  then  made 
acquainted  with  the  advisory  commit- 
tetnnan  in  that  district  for  further  in- 
formation. The  survey  is  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Vaile. 

0\'er  two-score  of  prominent  men 
connected  with  .'igriculture  activities 
throughout  this  section  were  named  on 
the  council.  Among  them  are:  C.  S. 
Whitcomli,  Glendora;  J.  A.  McXaugh- 
ton,  manager  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock 
Yards:  F.  J.  Hagenbarth,  president 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association; 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  chairman  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association;  B.  K. 
Dick.son,  chairman  Bakersfield  Civic 
Commercial  Association,  and  W.  J. 
Higdon,  chairman.  Tulare  Board  of 
Trade. 

When  Doctor  Clements  first  came  to, 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  seven  years 
ago  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Wig- 
gins, he  found  few  of  the  members 
thinking  in  terms  of  agriculture.  He 
immediately  determined,  therefore,  to 
erect  the  "bridge"  which  should  close 
the  gap  between  the  farmer  and  the 
city  business  man. 

His  theory  was  that  any  farmer 
who  is  properly  settled  in  California, 
according  to  his  means  and  inclina- 
tions, is  certain  to  succeed  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Exten- 
nion  Service.  He  realized  that  real 
estate  dealers  do  not  always  have  at 
heart  the  best  interests  of  the  new 
•ettler,  and  also  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  logical  place  for  him 
to  go  for  Information. 

CO-OPERATING   WITH  TOWNS 

Consequently  the  first  endeavor  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to 
supply  this  need.  Doctor  Clements'  de- 
partment, however,  soon  had  to  ex- 
T>:i[i(i  to  take  c^re  of  the  growing 
d€iM;inds  upon  it  until  today  it  em- 
b;.  IS  two  assistants  besides  office 
hiiji  and.  as  above  noted,  is  now  af- 
fili:  ling  with  the  business  organiza- 
tii.'.s  of  the  "back  country." 

"We  cannot  handle  all  the  inquiries 
wi  rr  <  i.jve,"  says  Doctor  Cleiments; 
)m  >  h  encourage  the  newcomer  to 
ill  I  ,1;;. lie  th«  various  communities, 
pil  ling  his  money  in  the  bank  until  he 
he.-^  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  location 
e  (lesires;  then  we  refer  him  to  the 
riiultural  department  of  the  Chain- 
r  of  Oinimerc*  in  that  locality.  We 
like   an   agricultural   survey    fur  any 


such  applicant  free  of  charge,  except 
cost  of  transportation." 

That  no  serious  friction  has  existed 
between  the  Fann  Bureau  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  is  conceded  by  offi- 
cials of  both;  one  supplements  the 
work  of  the  other  and  they  'T!iull 
together"  for  the  general  welfare  of 
agriculture.  Doctor  (Elements,  'n  fact, 
is  a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  growth  of  Clements'  department 
is  indicated  by  the  following  summary 
of  additional  topics  and  activities, 
furnished  by  Howard  A.  Miller,  Doctor 
Cleinenis'  assistant: 

Formation  of  a  Citizens'  Emergency 
Committee  during  foot-and-mouth 
disease  epidemic  and  assistance  in 
securing  legislation  for  enforcement  of 
emergency  regulations.  ' 

A  survey  of  W'ater  conditions  of  the 
Antelope  Valley. 

Study  of  power  rates  for  farms. 

The  "tying-in"  of  back  country  to 
Los  Angeles  as  a  market. 

The  investigation  of  agricultural  and 
economic  conditions  in  Mexico. 

The  adjustment  .of  Indian  questions. 

Reapportionment. 

Better  marketing  conditions  for 
deciduous  frult.s. 

Drainage  of  some  of  our  water- 
logged soils. 

Expositions  of  California  products. 

Developr^ient  of  industries  making 
use  of  California-grown  products,  in- 
cluding woolen  plants  and  cotton  mills. 

Dehydraticin  studios. 

NUMEROUS  PR0JEC:TS  ASSISTED 

A  survey  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  development  of  a  conservation  pro- 
gram in  connection  therewith. 

Formation  of  Conservation  Commit- 
tee embracing  all  those  agencies  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  which  are 
interested  in  the  maintaining  of  our 
trees  and  forests,  and  brush  lands,  and 
thereby  the  water  suppl.v. 

Work  with  livestock  clubs  of  South- 
ern California. 

Conducting  livestock  judging  con- 
tests. 

Working  toward  the  betterment  of 
the  market  for  California's  beeT,  mut- 
ton and  pork. 

The  betterment  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  our  dairy  products. 

Agricultural  education. 

Development  of  inter-relations  be- 
tween this  and  foreign  countries  in 
connection  with  ^ighly  i  m  p  r  oved 
methods  of  production  and  extended 
markets. 

All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  gath- 
ering and  compiling  of  a  great  amount 
of  statistical  information  pertaining  to 
agricultural  and  livestock  production 
of  Los  Angeles  County  and  other  dis- 
tricts, even   world  figures^ 

Both  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
the  Chamber  and  the  .  Agricultural 
Committee  have  served  to  gather  in- 
formation and  facts  concerning  the 
different  problems  considered.  These 
facts  have  been  presented  through  the 
committee  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  definite  recomtruendations  made 
and  definite  action  taken. 

"The  question  of  water  conservation 
has  been  one  of  primary  importance 
with  us  as  it  Is  to  all  of  California," 
says  Miller.  "AVe  have  co-operated 
with  the  San  Gabriel  and  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Water  tisers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram which  has  just  been  put  into 
effect  through  voting  the  $35,000,000 
bond  issue  by  Los  Angeles  County. 

VARIED,  VALUABLE  ACTIVITIES 

"The  Conservation  Committee  men- 
tioned above  has  to  do  with  fire  pre- 
vention, reforestation  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  are  most  important  it 
our  water  shed  Is  to  continue  to  be 
helpful  in  holding  water,  getting  it  into 
underground  channels  and  making  it 
available  for  agricultural  usage. 

"This  office  had  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  summer  school  work 
given  by  the  University  of  California 
this  last  year  in  livestock  judging,  and 
furthermore  directed  the  Southern 
California  final  contests  at  Riverside 
as  well  as  the  Junior  Fair  at  Pomona. 
It  has  been  instrumental,  as  a  member 
of  a  committee,  in  securing  calves  for 
Boys'  Club  work,  and  seeing  that 
proper  relationships  were  pfleried  be- 
tween the  boy  purcha.sers  and  Ihosa 
who  sold  the  animals. 

"The  question  of  quaratitines  has 
come  before  the  department  a  number 
of  times;  and  our  co-operation  has 
been  solicited  by  State  and  Federal 
authorities  in  helping  to  protect  Cali- 
fornia against   injurious  insects. 

"The  above  does  not  constitute  a 
full  resume  of  the  activities  engaged 
in  by  the  Agricultural  Ueixirtment  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce."  concludes 
Miller,  "but  is  more  a  citation  ot  in- 
stances of  our  workf 


CONSTANT    IRRIGATION  PAYS— 
No  accurate  tests  have  been  made, 
but  John  figures-  that  by  running  the 
irrigation    pumps   night  and   day  this 
season,  three  times  as  much  is  being 
a  c  c  o  m  plished  as 
when  the  p  ti  m  p  s 
are    operated  only 
12   to  14   hours  of 
the  24. 

Whenever  an  ir- 
rigation stream  is 
shut  off  for  a  few 
hours,  considerable 
time  is  requii-ed  to 
get  the  soil,  already 
wet,  soaked  ag.iin 
to  the  point  reached 
at  the  time  the 
water  was  shut  off. 

During  the  da.v, 
the  irrigators  get 
some  big  c  h  e  c  k  s 
ready  to  hold  the 
water  pumped  during  the  night.  Big- 
ger, higher  and  wider  checks  liave 
been  put  up  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  makes  less  hand  shoveling 
necessary  and  a  more  satisfactory  job 
of  irrigation  possible. 


W.   S.  GUILFORO 


TIE  BEST  AND  THE  POOREST— 
This  year  there  is  some  of  the  best 
barley  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  that 
has  ever  been  grown  here — say  grain 
authoiities — and.  of  course,  a  consid- 
erable acreage  that  is  a  total  failwre^ 

Dave  Sruart  of  Sacramento,  wno 
handles  an  immense  acreage  of  grain 
insurance,  tells  me  that  Ennis,  Brown 
Si  Company  have  some  of  the  best 
barley  in  District  1660— ^across  the 
river  and  south  of  Grimes — that  ho 
has  ever  seen. 

It  is  estimated  to  yield  from  50  tc 
60  sacks  to  the  acre — a  perfect  st.-uui 
with  immense  heads  and  exceptionally 
big,  plump  kernels. 

The  land  on  which  it  is  raised  haf 
grown  beans  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  " 


ramento  River  from  Redding  to  An- 
derson. Red  Bluff,  (^orning,  H;unilton 
City.  Butte  City,  Colusa,  Sacramento, 
Courtland,  AValnut  Gro\e  and  down  to 
Rio  \'ista.  you  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  soil  and 
water  are  much  more  vital  factors  in 
fruit  production  than  pruning  and 
methods    of  cultivation. 

You  see  all  kinds  of  pruning,  long 
and  short  and  thick  and  thin.  And 
ever.v  kind  of  cultivation  from  a  gar- 
den mulch  to  a  sod.  Hut  where  the 
soil  is  the  rich,  alluvial  silt  that  is 
found  along  the  Sacramento  River  and 
ample  water  is  provided,  Miere  aro 
abundant  crops! 

TAILS  TOO  SHORT— It  has  been 
our  custom  to  cut  the  tails  from 
the  registered  lambs  very  short.  This 
makes  less  possibilit.v  of  manure  hang- 
ing to  them  when  they  scour  on  green 
grass  or  other  feed,  and  most  folks 
think  they  look  better. 

Along  toward  the  last  of  the  season 
this  year,  however,  we  have  been  cut- 
ting the  tails  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  long  on  account  of  the  added 
trouble  from  fly  blow  and  maggots 
when  the  tail  is  burned  off  right  close 
to  the  body. 

The  big,  fat  tails  that  are  full  of 
blood  are  the  worst,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  some  of  these  scarecl 
oft  with  the  hot  chisel  slow  enough  to 
prevent  bleeding  and  to  make  a  wound 
that  will  heal  quickly. 


MUST  LICENSE  TRAILERS— For 
not  having  a  license  on  his  trailer, 
one  of  our  neighbors  recently  was  ar- 
rejited  by  a  traffic  officer  and  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  J.>0. 

A  lot  of  folks  up  this  way  have  fell 
that  little  farm  trailers  that  are  used 
about  the  same  as  a  w-agon  were  n 
kind  of  farm  equipment  rather  than 
road  going,  taxable  vehicles. 

But  Will  Marsh,  chief  of  the  divi.sion 
of  motor  vehicles,  says  the  law  is  dif- 
ferent— so  we  have  to  have  license 
pla'.es  for  the  trailers. 

Licenses  for  little  two- wheel  trail- 
ers with  pneumatic  tires  costs  $3;  big- 
ger ones  $8.  When  the  trailers  are 
home  made  and  have  no  manufactur- 
er's number  the  department  assigns  a 
number,  which  must  be  stamiJCd  on 
the  tniiler  and  notice  that  this  has 
been  done  returned  to  the  department. 

JIM  MARSHALL'S  BARN— It  will  pay 
any  one  who  has  to  handle  sheep  to 
go  to  Davis  and  see  Jim  Marshall'.s 
barn  and  corrals.  They  are  the  hand- 
iest and  best  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
whei*. 

Hay  is  cut  and  blow'n  into  the  mow, 
whence  it  is  put  through  chutes 
into  racks.  Practically  all  of  the  hay 
is  eaten — the  least  waste  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  barn. 

There  are  panels  and  gates  that  per- 
mit dividing  the  alleys  and  runs  and 
afeas  between  the  feed  racks,  and  lit- 
tle pons  along  one  side  for  eweis  and 
lambs. 

Alongside  the  barn  is  a  system  of 
pens  and  a  simple  but  effective  dodge 
rate  for  sorting.  One  man  can  do  as 
much  work  around  this  barn  as  two 
or  more  on  many  other  places. 

And  Jim  has  a  wonderful  flock  of 
sheep,  Shropshires,  the  big  kind  that 
Dean  Coffey  of  Minnesota  likes. 
Mostly  imported  rams  have  been  ii.sed 
on  this  flock  for  ever  20  years.  ■ 


TJOG  WALLOWS  AND  LICE— "When 
1 1  the  hogs  have  a  good  wallow,  I 
don't  believe  they  will  need  to  be 
dipped  in  oil  so  often."  said  John  one 
day  when  it  was  suggested  that  it 
had  been  three  or  four  weeks  since 
the  hogs'  had  been  put  through  the 
oil  vat. 

"Well,  let's  take  a  look  and  see." 
And  there  were  plenty  of  lice — big, 
blood-sucking  ticks,  and  hunclreds  of 
eggs  stuck  on  the  hair  back  of  the 
ears,  in  the  fore  and  rear  flanks  and 
bstween  the  hind  legs. 

•  It  looks  as  though  the  safe  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  hogs  through  a  dipping 
vnt  every  two  weeks  if  feeding  good 
hog  feed  to  lice  and  ticks  is  to  be 
avoided.  In  summer  the  hogs  will  oil 
them.selves  if  oil  is  poured  on  a  pool 
of  water. 


PRUNING  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
— As   you   ride  through   the  won- 
daKul  orchard  section  along  the  Sac- 
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Radio  on  the  Farm—  cUi^^don 


By  DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER 

"The  Sku  Crier,"  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Radio  Studio 


DIOSIMTK     apparent     setbacks  in 
(he  field  of  co-operative  market- 
ini;.    particularly  •  in  California 
within  rfoent  months,  there  are 
many     who     lielipve  that  co-operative 
marketinisr  lias  not  been  given  a  real 
trial,  which  should 
extend  over  a  period 
|M  of  years  through 
normal  times. 

It  is  c  e  r  t  a  i  n  ly 
true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  farm 
field  more  impres- 
.sive  to  the  outsider 
than  the  extension 
of  co-operative  ac- 
tion in  recent  years, 
.lust  as  common  in- 
terest is  a  power- 
ful motive  in  co-op- 
eration, so  the  dis- 
semination of  infor- 
DR.  RALPH  L.  POWER  mation  and  the 
maintenance  of  con- 
tact by  means  of  radio  are  conditions 
which  make  tlie  promotion  of  common 
interest  possible. 

Farm  bureaus  now  are  established 
In  most  of  the  a.siricultural  counties  in 
the  Stales  where  r.griculture  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  Information  broad- 
cast for  such  bureaus  would  travel  with 
the  speed  of  light  to  individual  mem- 
bers. One  Sta;e  has  more  than  two 
hundred  (Iranse  balls,  which  could  be 
utilized   for  receiving  stations. 

The  possibilites  of  broadcasting — or 
"radiocasting,"  as  some  persons  preier 
to  call  it  nowaday.s — is  practically 
limitless  in  the  field  of  farmers'  or- 
ganizations. 

A  recent  country-wide  survey  by  a 
large  organization  shows  tlie  head  of  a 
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co-operative  group  of  farm  papers  has 
figured  the  territory  served  by  his  pub- 
lications include.s  more  than  .1000  grain 
elevators  and  practically  the  same 
number  of  livestock  shipping  associa- 
tions. The  idea  immediately  suggests 
itself  that  every  grain  elevator  in  the 
region  ought  to  miyntain  a  receiving 
set  in  its  office  tor  business  rea-sons, 
and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the 
livestock   shipping  organizations. 

General  information  relating  direct- 
ing to  farming  interests  are  broadcast 
at  various  timas  during  the  programs 
of  lO.T  radio  sending  stations  in  dif- 
ferent p£irts  of  the  countr.v.  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures. 

One  hundred  -and  fifty  thousand 
students  are  enrolled  in  our  State  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  farm 
population  of  the  United  States  com- 
prises at  least  30,000.000  people'.  The 
disjiarity  between  these  two  totals  re- 
veals the  possibility  of  the  u.se  of 
radio  for  extending  the  scope  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

Outside  of  ocean  travelers  radio 
easily  is  proving  more  useful  to  the 
rural  population  than  to  any  other 
class  of  people.  It  does  away  with  the 
feeling  of  isolation  and  furnishes  en- 
tertainment and  information  in  such  a 
way  the  average  farmer  doesn't  feel 
he  is  wasting  valuable  time  "listening 
in."  I  doubt  if  any  invention,  outside 
of  printing,  promises  to  become  of  such 
widespread  economic  importance  as 
radio. 

Instruction  via  radio  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  all  ills.  Such  work  is  slower 
than  residence  or  extension  classes  and 
the  more  advanced  instruction  hardl.v 
could  be  undertaken  in  this  manner. 
Yet,  through  radio,  thousands  of  farm- 
ing people  are  potential  students  and 
the  State  colleges  are  fast  recognizing 
this  fact. 

HELPING  HOME  STUDY 

Radio  will  reach  those  whom  resi- 
dence classes  never  can  reach,  as  w'ell 
as  hundreds  who  have  a  ground  work 
through  a  year  or  so  at  <'olIeBe.  or 
through  extension  and  correspondence 
study. 

Home  study  courses  can  and  will  be 
given  with  the  suppleiftental  aid  of 
radio.  Outline^  will  be  furnished  in 
advance  and  students  will  have  their 
lessons  prepared.  With  their  books 
before  them  and  their  individual  charts 
and  maps  the  instructor  can  perform 
superior  service. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  out  of 
doors  work  of  productive  labor,  good 
food  and  comfortable  living  conditions 
of  the  country  were  not  enough  to  off- 
set the  cultural  advantages  of  the  city 
with  its  lectures,  music  and  access  to 
the  news  of  the  world.  Those  who  left 
the  farm  did  .so  to  secure  the  things 
which  the  city  man  had  and  the  coun- 
try cousin  h.Td  not.  The  term  "rural" 
did  not  suggest  country  charm,  but 
rather  limitation  of  cultural  oppor- 
tunity. Radio  his  changed  this,  sup- 
plying the  farmer  with  many  things 
previously  lacking. 

The  isolation  of  the  seas  hasjbeen- 
dispelled  by  radio  and  if  now  links 
the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  It  not 
only  attunes  ?verv  city  dwelling  with 
the  outside  world,  but  brings — »s  I 
ha\e  mentioned  before  in  this  column 
— the  outside  world  to  the  folks  on  the 
farm,  whether  the  farm  be  way  down 
Ea.st,  in  the  Middle  West,  or  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

RADIO  PAYS   F^ARM  DEBT 

Today's  broadcasting  is  the  universal 
voice  of  modern  civilization,  with  great 
power  and  influence.  Almost  over 
night  we  have  a  gigantic  inilustry  or- 
ganized and  hard  .it  work.  The  United 
States  now  has  nearly  600  broadcast 
stations,  3000  radio  manufacturers. 
300.000  radio  workers  and  emplo.vees.  In 
1923  20.000  radio  dealers  distributed  to 
the  public  JISO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  radio 
supplies  and  equipment,  while  ne.arl.v 
1200  newspapers  carry  radio  programs 
and  radio  news  columns. 

Radio  is  the  one  agency  which  can 
pay  its  debt  to  the  farmer  by  bringing 
to  his  home  all  the  advantages  and  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  city.  An 
authority  has  recently  stated  that 
radio's  greatest  contribution  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  it  does  for  the  city 
dweller,  but  upon  the  influences  it  can 
bring  to  the  life  and  action  of  our  sub- 
urban population. 

The  imagination  of  agricultural  col- 
leges and  extension  services  has  been 
fired  through  radio  development  and 
one  educator  has  .lust  made  .a  worth 
while  suggestion  that  a  radio  wave 
length  be  allocated  to  the  farmer  for 
his  exclusive  use. 

If  tractors,  automobiles  and  radio 
had  been  on  the  farm  a  few  years  ago 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  "back  to 
the  farm  movemeiH"  today. 


Preventing  Erosion  Hillside  Terraces 


THE  planting  of  fruit  trees  on  steep 
hillside  terraces  is  on  the  increase 
in  Southern  California,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  greater  immunity  from  frosts 
and  partly  from  the  desire  to  develop 
groves  on  hillsides  immediately  adjoin- 
ing beautiful  building  sites. 

In  building  a  terrace  the  gradient  is 
changed  so  that  part  of  the  land  fs 
level  and  the  rest  is  left  much  steeper 
than  it  was  before.  The  terrace  banks 
which  are  tod  ateop  for  cultivation  are 
subject  to  erosion  and  on  some  soil 
types  present  a  serious  problem. 

If  they  are  neglected  they  become 
covered  "with  weods,  which  rob  the 
trees  of  moisture  and  plant  food.  To 
hoe  terraces  by  hand  even  once  a  year 
is  very  expensive.  What  is  needed  is 
some  low,  creeping  perennial  plant  to 
jffcl  as  a  ground  cover,  prevent  erosion 
in  winter  and  displace  weeds  in  sum- 
mer. 

Mesembryanthemum  roseum.  some- 
times called  "ice  moss,"  Is  used  on 
lemon  terraces  at  the  IJinoneira  ranch, 
near    Santa   Paula.     .Mr.  Cuelbertson, 


assistant,  managix,    states  that 
have  had  more  than  ten  years'  e\ 
ence  with  this  plant  and  find  it  i 
satisfactory. 

As  a  ground  cover  it  is  ideal,  i 
ing  a  thick  mat,  which  easily 
itself    «o     the     bottom  of  the  b 
While  it  uses  some  water,  its  itw! 
requirements    probably    are  less 
those  of  weeds.     This  plant  ea.'*i 
established  from  cuttings  and  on<  . 
started  requires  little  or  no  att.  ' 
In  the  spring  it  is  covered  with  p 
l)loom,  which  for  a  short  time  is  i 
ornamental.    The  only  objection 
to  be  that  it  finally  becomes  saffii 
thick *to  obscure  gophers  and  n'l 
signs. 

It  has  been   suggested  that 
which  is  often  used  in  place  of 
as  a  lawn  plant,  might  serve  on 
banks  equally  well.    It  is  easily  s' 
from  slips  and  does  not  form  m 
thick  mat.    Either  of  these  i-lani 
be   easil.v   destroyed   if  desired, 
succeed   best   near  the  coast  an  i 
adaptable  to  avocado  and  citru ^ 
races.^.  ELIOT  COIT. 


Milkmaids  Prepare  for  Stockton  Fair 


'T^HE  dairy  industry  will  be  featured 
at  the  San  Joaquin  County  fair,  to 
be  held  at  Stockton,  August  21-27.  The 
Manteca  community  Is  iJreparing  a  spe- 
cial dairy  booth  aW  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  install  a  miniature  cream- 
ery, which  will  produce  real  butter  and 
cheese  every  day  of  the  fair. 

The  San  Joaquin  Kalr  is  one  of  the 
big  agricultural  events  of  Central  Call- 


•  fornla,  representing,  as  it  does,  one 
the  richest  farming  districts  in  tti 
United  State.s.  Fifty-four  thimsait 
acres  of  alfalfa  furnish  feed  ftir  - 
dairy  cattle,  which  produce  12. ti 
gallons  of  mHk  annually.  Vrom  i 
enormous  amount  of  lacteal  fluid  ili.  ra 
Is  produced  4,000.000  pounds  of  biitterl 
fat.  500  tons  of  chees.-  :m.l  .mi..,!,;!! 
cream  for  a  billion  cup^ 


Which  of  these  pretty  niilkniaul.s  irould  yon  pick  for  a  niiiner 
at  the  San  Joaquin  Fair  milking  contest?  They  are  real,  honest - 
to-goodness  dairy  maids  and  "know  their  stuff"  as  well  as  an'i 

mo  l  ie  star. 


fVhat  Texas  Thinks  of  California 

CVDiitinuril  From  J'tiijr  Fivj 


directors  from  the  various  districts 
or  affiliated  locals  is  necessary. 

I-iarge  enough  salaries  slioiild  be 
paid  to  insure  c;'. pable  management; 
>'et  the  members  should  avoid  the 
common  mistake  of  thinking  that 
simply  liecause  a  man  i-eceives  a  high 
salary,  he  is  necessarily  qualified 
for  the  job. 

The  visitor  was  much  impressed  by 
our  aihievements  in  marketing  and 
advertising  California  farm  products, 
and  especially  in  the  difficulties  over- 
come b.v  some  of  our  organizations. 

With  Texas  entering  into  increas- 
ingly heavy  production  of  perish- 
ables, this  keen  observer  sees  the  in- 
estimable value  of  the  advertising  and 
publicity  which  liave  linked  California 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Eastern 
consumers  with  quality  and  flavor  in 
our  products. 

He  was  impressed  also  by  the  ef- 
forts of  our  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  leading  growers'  organiza- 
tion, to  standardize  and  maintain  the 
quality  so  as*  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  demand  created  by  advertising 
and  thus  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer. 

"It  would  not  take  long  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  publicity  by  laxity  In  your 
inspection,  grading,  packing  and  care- 
ful cultural  methods,"  he  pointed  out. 

Texas  Is  a  real  or  potential  compe- 
titor of  California  in  naany  prr>ducts, 
such  as  winter  vegetables  and  figs,  the 


latter  being  largely  of  varieties  i 
for  .preserving  and  canning. 

Texas  t:iai  efruit.  In  Ibe  opini' 
this  authori'ty.  e.tcels  the  I'limoiis 
rida  product  and  <i  very  large  per 
age  of  the  present  production  is 
by  mail  to  the  fincy  box  trade. 

Mr.   Richardson   is  a   native  nf 

l.one  Star  St-ilo.  and  was  f  > 

member  oT  the  Agriculiiiral 
Service.     He  Is  serving  on 
Board     of     Plant     Itreeder  I 
which    deals   largeh-    with  <■ 
dealers,  ;"nd   has     held     a     i-  ni 
other  public  offices. 

ORCHARD  and  I'ARM  hopea  |.i 
lish  some  of  his  conclusions  aft  ■ 
baa    had    time    to    correlate  Ih^- 
amount    of    data    acquired  ilurin 
travels. 

The  visitor  w.ts  aniu.xed  to  fin 
tie    five,    ten   and    tWcnty-acre  !■ 
called  "rani-hes."     In  Texas  a  "Y  ■ 
Is  a  large  farm  d"Voted  largely  ti> 
stock  raising. 

"I  could  spend  a  ytar  in  Calit 
and   then  only     bit     the     high  > 
laughed   the  xeti-ran   f:ii  i 
erer.     "One  thing  our 
have  In  common  Is  aci 
spaces  and   dist.uices  !• 
1  have  spent  about  hali 
ting  from  here  to  there  .i  i 
and    would    hava   spent    more    b  i 
not  been  for  the  kindness  'intl  hri 
ness  of  your  agricultural  lenders, 
all  of  \\hi>ni  I   'in  deeply  Rr.-iteful." 


>|<| 
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Packing  San  Joaquin  Cherry  Crop  Mechanically 


I  EMBERS  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Cherry  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation durlnc  the  past  few 
years  have  revolutionized 
many  old  Ideas  of  handllngr 
cherries.  For  years  It  was 
the  custom  to  ship  cherries 
to  Extern  marlcets  by  fast 
express.  The  Association  has 
Kained  splendid  results  by  pre-cbollng 
its  fnjit  and  shipping  by  freiglit.  The 
president,  who  owns  one  of  the  largest 
bearing  orchards  in  the  State,  invented 
a  mechanical  method  of  handling  and 
packing  cherries  in  the  shed  which  up- 
set old  ideas  of  hand-packing.  The 
association  this  season  installed  ma- 
chinery to  stem  and  pit  cherries  and 


Much  of  the  credit 

for  the  development  VERNE 
of  new  ideas  belongs  ^ 
to  A.  B.  Haslacker. 
president  of  the  organization.  His  90- 
acre  orchard  near  Farmington  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  bearing  cherry 
grove  in  California.  It  is  on  the  Has- 
lacker place  the  association  has  located 
most  of   its   revolutionary  machinery. 

Meeting  the  harvest  rush  year  after 
year  with  a  realization  tiiat  the  low- 
ering of  labor  costs  and  saving  of  time 
is  the  greatest  as.surance  of  profit,  has 
caused  many  farmers  to  make  an  earn- 
est effort  to  develop  new  methods. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Haslacker. 
Handling    the    crop    from    a  90-acre 


the  consumer  a  prod- 
SCOGGINS  even  m 

quality.  The  cherries 
arrive  from  the  field 
in  buckets.  From  the  unloading  platform 
the  pails  are  transferred  to  a  conveyor 
and  are  carried  to  a  man  who  empties 
the  fruit  into  a  hopper,  automatically 
shaken.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is 
made  of  canvas,  to  prevent  the  cher- 
ries from  being  bruised,  and  is  sloped 
so  the  fruit  will  roll  to  one  end. 

The  hopper  is  divided  into  several 
sections  by  brushes  set  at  just  the 
right  height  to  touch  the  fruit  as  it 
slides  along  from  the  canvas.  By  this 
contrivance  the  fruit  is  cleaned  with- 
out being  handled  by  employees.  At 


made  ready  for  checking  and  shipping. 
The  bottom  of  the  box  is  nailed  on 
last,  for  it  is  packed  upside  down.  On 
the  inner  sides  of  the  box  paper  has 
been  pasted  so  that  it  laps  half  way 
over  what  was  the  bottom  of  the  empty 
box. 

When  the  packed  box  is  opened  the 
cherries  are  covered  with  paper  and 
present  a  much  evener  appearance 
than  those  on  the  other  side. 

Despite  the  use  of  this  labor-and- 
time-saving  device  Haslacker  finds  it 
necessary  to  employ  175  persons  during 
the  peak  of  the  cherry  har\"e8t. 

The  equipment  for  stemming  and 
pitting  cherries  and  the  idea  of  paclUng 
and  freezing  them  in  barrels  is  a  com- 


Cherry  picking  scene  in  A.  B.  Haslacker' s  90-acre  grove, 
said  to  be  the  largest  orchard  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  located  near  Farmington.  Little  trouble  tvas  ex- 
perienced in  solving  cultural  and  harvesting  problems, 
but  getting  the  crop  hand-packed  was  very  difficult. 


JSLl. 


Haslacker  succeeded  in  eliminating  much  hand  labor  by 
perfecting  a  mechaical  device  for  packing  cherries,  prov- 
ing that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  Dr.  F.  A. 
McCan  also  uses  a  mechanical  packer  and  other  San 
Joaquin  growers  conteniplate  installing  this  valuable 
labor  saver. 


4* 
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These  machines  stem  and  pit  cherries  for  the  bulk  trade. 
The  fruit  is  frozen  and  packed  in  barrels,  in  which  shipments 
are  made  to  distant  markets.  In  mid-Western  States  Royal 
Annes — ivhich  are  prepared  in  this  manner — are  mixed  with 
Montmorencies  for  "pie  timber." 


Loading  boxes  of  packed  cherHes.  The  San  Joaquin 
County  Cherry  Growers  Association  has  18  members, 
who  own  450  acres  of  bearing  trees.  Fruit  is  marketed 
under  the  Eskimo  brand  and  all  of  it  is  inspected  at  the 
Stockton  pre-cooling  plant.  One  grower  employs  175 
persons  during  harvest  season. 


prepare  them  for  packing  and  freezing 
in  barrels  for  the  winter  pie  trade. 
These  are  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  association,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  activities  it  has 
sponsored  which  have  been  a  real 
benefit  to  members.  Fruit  is  marketed 
under  the  Eskimo  brand  and  an  expert 
maintained  to  pass  on  all  packs  in 
Stockton,  where  the  pre-cooling  is 
done.  The  strict  gr^es  complied  and 
enforced  by  the  asaoclation  have  done 
much  to  popularize  iu  brand  and  are 
now  recommended  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  association  has  U  members, 
who  own  450  acres  of  bearing  cherry 
trees.  So  strict  has  been  the  observ- 
ance of  association  regulations  tliat 
the  Eskimo  brand  has  liecome  favor- 
ably known  in  practically  all  the  big 
Eastern  markets  and  little  or  no  dlf- 
flcuHy  was  experienced  In  introducing 
an  entirely  new  pack  last  season.  As 
one  member  put  It,  "Our  organization  is 
snikll  enough  to  keep  track  of  all  ship- 
ments and  Insure  quality  at  all  tlmee." 


bearing  orchard  within  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks  furnished  the  incentive  for 
seeking  efficiency.  The  old  custom  of 
hand  packing  the  crop  was  the  biggest 
Job  and  it  was  thia  problem  he  tackled 
first. 

After  three  years  of  experimenting 
last  year  Haslacker  handled  and 
packed  bis  entire  crop  with  a  me- 
chanical device  of  his  own  invention. 
So  successfully  did  it  operate  and  so 
well  was  the  new  pack  received  that 
another  member  of  the  association. 
Dr.  F.  A.  McCan,  insUIIed  a  similar 
outfit  before  the  season  ended.  This 
year  both  men  used  the  new  cherry 
packer  and  other  growers  now  are  con- 
sidering making  a  similar  Investment. 

Haslacker  does  not  recommend  his 
method  of  packing  for  .small  orchard- 
ists  who  caji  afford  the  time  needed 
for  hand  packing,  but  for  growers  who 
have  large  acreages  to  harvest  he  con- 
siders it  a  "life  saver."  While  his 
method  of  i>acklng  does  not  make  as 
pretty  and  orderly  a  pack  as  one  pre- 
pared by  hand.  It  saves  time  and  gives 


the  lower  end  of  the  hopper  a  powerful 
etectric  fan  blows  out  the  leaves  and 
dirt. 

When  the  cherries  come  out  of  the 
hopper  they  roll  onto  a  wide,  revolving 
belt.  Girls  seated  on  either  side  pick 
out  green,  undersized  and  other  unde- 
sirable specimens  and  place  them  on 
small  beltwaye  on  either  side  of  the 
large  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  wide  beltway  is  a 
packing  box,  into  which  the  cherries 
are  allowed  to  roll.  One  employee 
spreads  the  cherries  evenly  as  they 
roll  into  the  box  and  removes  the  filled 
boxes.  At  the  end  of  the  two  smaller 
beltways  are  large  boxes  to  catch  the 
culls. 

When  the  packing  box  is  filled  with 
14  pounds  of  cherries  which  have  rolled 
off  the  beltway  it  is  removed  and 
pushed  onto  a  conveyor  which  carries 
it  to  a  weigher. 

The  box  next  is  pushed  a  few  inches 
and  once  more  started  on  its  way.  Its 
next  stop  is  at  the  "lidders* "  table, 
where — following    Inspection  —  It  Is 


paratively  new  practice  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Prof.  E.  L.  Overholser  of  the 
ixtmologry  division.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  experimenting  with 
several  varieties  of  cherries  under  dif- 
ferent storage  conditions  and  has  been 
successful  in  keeping  fresh  fruit  three 
years  at  low  temperature.  His  Inves- 
tigations did  much  to  influence  the 
San  Joaquin  Association  to  develop 
their  preserving  plans. 

The  equipment  for  pitting  and  stem- 
ming cherries  in  preparation  for  the 
pie  trade  was  not  used  extensively 
this  season,  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  developed  for  handling 
large  quantities  of  fruit.  Royal  Anrn 
chiefly  were  used  in  the  few  hun'V  1 
barrels  packed. 

Haslacker  says  the  mixing  - 
Anns  with  the  MontmorencI' 
of  the  mid-Westeriv  Stat»> 
usually    fine    pie  "tirol 
hundred  pounds  of  cherri 
and  dried  on  his  place  tl 
der  to  determine  their 
fining.  ^  


I  FURNISHlNg  FARM  homes" 

Beauty  and  Comfort  in  Country  Residences 


THESE  interior  viewa  of  Imperial  County  country  liiiiinn  show  that  thla  ngkm 
ionger  ia  recorded  as  a  plaoe  of  temporary  reaMtenee.    Bonaim  fanning  ia  sivi 
way  to  a  permaiient  aystem  oi  aciiculture,  while  the  aoil  robber  is  being  dlsplaocd 
dairymen,  fruit  growers  and  other  producers  who  are  building  for  the  future,  rati 
than  tailing  the  largest  poosible  present  profits. 

Much  of  the  improvement  and  beautification  of  farm  homes  in  this  "Barbara  VTo; 
Land"  is  due  to  the  efficient  and  energetic  efforts  of  MJas  Orptaa  A.  Miller,  liame  d- 
onstration  agent  of  the  E^ension  Service.  During  the  past  year  home  furnish 
project  work  was  carried  on  in  60  homes  In  the  county. 

"These  homes  represent  every  type  of  farm  house  in  the  Imperial  Valley,"  ezplii 
Miss  Miller.  "All  the  owners  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  improve  their  environm 
by  making  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as  possible  the  houses  in  which  the  fut 
citizens  of  the  county  now  are  forming  tbeir  boy-and-glrl  ideals." 

The  farm  women  and  their  husbands,  assisted  by  the.E^ension  Service,  have  ttw 
house  planning:  ceiling,  wall  and  floor  finish;  furniture  renovation:  window  and  d 
draping  and  proper  accessories  for  each  room.  They  found  that  a  small  amount 
material  used  for  some  built-in  equipment  and  the  right  color  of  paint — aceompar 
by  good,  distinctive  pattern  cretonnes— completely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  bou 
as  well  as  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  family. 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  on  a  vacation  this  summer,"  confessed  several  taouaewi 
to  the  demonstration  agent,  "for  fear  something  will  happen  to  my  pretty  bouaa  w! 
I  am  gone." 

Such  remarks  show  how  well  satisfied  Imperial  farmers'  wives  are  with  tbe  h( 
(umiabing  work  they  have  been  doing. 

£^nomy.  convenience  and  good  taste  are  the  prims  considerations  in  this  w< 
Tbe  average  woman  likes  nothing  better  than  a  bargain  and  is  reluctant  to  ask  ■ 
head  of  the  house  for  any  more  money  than  ia  absolutely  necessar}-  to  buy  home  f 
nishlngs — however  richly  she  may  deserve  tkeoi. 

Making  the  best  possible  use  uf  the  materials  at  hand  is  one  of  the  keynoter 
Miss  Miller's  work.  In  the  living  room,  shown  below,  the  small  bookcase  in  the  cor 
was  made  from  leftover  material  and  plasterlMiard.  The  comer  cupl>oard  (shown  at  l 
was  constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  plasterboard  wall  of  the  living  room  is  painted  with  light,  cool.  gray,  wasba 
wall  paint,  with  a  cream  ceiling.    The  floor  ia  varnished  light  oak  color.   The  baU 
painted  same  as  ceiling  or  side  wall,  in  order  to  give  the  room  a  more  restful  appearai 
Large  mesh  fllct  net  is  ufied  at  the  windows  to  let  in  plenty  of  light. 


Right — Dining  room.  Previous- 
ly this  was  a  very  dark  room, 
with  tan  walls,  dark  bats  and 
woodwork.  It  now  is  done  in 
ivashable  wall  paint,  with  the 
side-waUs  of  light  sage  green, 
loith  the  ceiling  and  border  of 
cream-gray  woodwork.  Net  cur- 
taints  are  us^d  on  the  inside  of 
the  buffet  doors.  French  doors 
open  onto  large  screen  porch. 
Linoleum  rug  on  floor. 


( 


